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PREFACE. 


In  this  yolame  the  series  of  reports  of  politieal  trials  arising 
oat  of  the  events  of  the  year  1848  is  continued  and  completed. 
From  the  large  collection  of  reports  of  English  trials  during 
this  year  preserved  in  the  Treasury  Solicitor's  Library,  only 
the  metre  important  have  been  selected  for  publieation  in  full. 

Tbe  present  volume  slao  contains  a  number  of  cases  of 
constitutional  interest  decided  between  the  years  1848  nnd 
1850.  The  materials  made  use  of  are  stated  at  the  end  of 
each  report 

As  already  observed,  the  Committee  arc  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  contained  in  any  of  the  cases;  and 
they  were  not,  in  their  choice  of  trials  to  be  printed  in 
full,  guided  by  any  opinion  which  thej"^  might  entertain  as 
to  the  conclusions  aiTived  at  by  either  judge  or  jury  on  any 
occasion. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 


Trial  of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  for  High  Treason  at  the 
Clonmel  Speclil  Commission,  before  Blackburne,  L.C.J.,(a) 
DoHERTr,  C.J.,  and  Moore,  J.,  September  21,  1848,  and  the 
following  days. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before 
Blackburne,  L.C.J.,  Crampton,  Perrin,  and  Moore,  JJ.,  on 
Writ  of  Error,  Nov.  21,  22,  23,  24,  1848,  and  Jan.  16,  1849. 
(Reported  in  3  Cox  C.C.  360.) 

Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Writ  of  Error,  May  11, 1849. 
(Reported  in  2  H.L.  465.) 

High  trea8on.(6)  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  by  levjing  war  against  the  Queen 
in  Tipperary  between  July  17th  and  30th,  1848,  as  hereinafter  described,  and  by  compassing  to 
raise  insurrection,  and  subvert  the  government,  and  put  the  Queen  to  death.  Verdict,  guilty  of 
trrason  by  levying  war. 

Held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland — 

1.   Treason — Levying  war  in  Ireland — 25  Ediv.  S.^-Poyning^s  Law,  10  Hen,  7.  c.  22. 

Levying  war  in  Ireland  is  treason  within  the  words  **  levy  war  against  the  king  in  his 
realm,"  of  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  3.,  acts  which  are  treason  in  England  under  that 
statute  having  been  made  treason  in  Ireland,  if  committed  there,  by  Poyning's  Law, 
10  Hen.  7.  c.  22.,  which  provided  that  the  statutes  late  made  within  the  realm  of  England 
concerning  the  public  weal  should  be  goinl  and  effectual  within  the  land  of  Ireland. 
S.  Li»tB  of  witnesses  and  jurors — 7  Ann.  c.  21 . ;  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  ss.  1-4 ;  1 1  ^  12  Vict.  c.  1 2.  s».  1 , 2. 

It  was  claimed  for  the  prisoner  that  the  British  statute,  7  Ann.  c.  21.  giving  prisoners  in 
treason  trials  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  a  list  of  witnesses  and  jurors  ten  days  before 
trial  had  been  extended  to  Ireland  by  57  Geo.  3.c.  6.  s.  4,  or  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  s.  2. 

The  English  statute  of  25  Edw.  3.  made  it  treason  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  the  Kiug,  and  is  thereof  provably  attainted  of  open  deed. 

This  statute  was  extended  to  Ireland  by  Poyniug*s  Law,  10  Hen.  7.  c.  22. 

The  British  statute,  7  ^nn.  c.  21.  provided  that  prisoners  indicted  for  treason  should  have' 
a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  witnesses  and  jurors  ten  days  before  trial. 

The  temporary  British  statute,  36  Geo.  8.  c.  7.  s.  1,  made  perpetual  by  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  s.  I, 
made  it  treason  if  anyone  should  compass,  imagine,  &c.,  death  or  destruction,  or  any  . 
bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  &c.,  of  the  King,  or  to  deprive  or  depose 
him,  &c.,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  &c.,  and  such  compaiising,  &c.,  should  express.'^ 
utier,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed. 

S.  4.  of  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  provided  that  persons  indicted  for  treasons  made  or  declared  by  ' 
that  statute  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit   of  7  Ann.  c.  21.,  save  in  charges  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death,  where  the  overt  act  alleged  was  a  direct  attempt  against  the.  - 
person  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,(c)  repealed  all  the  provisions  of. 
36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  and  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  save  the  provisions  therein  recited  affecting  direci" 
attempts  against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  which  unrepealed  provisions  it  extended  to^ 
Ireland.     Held:— 

On  an  indictment  in  Ireland  for  compassing  the  Queen's  death,  where  the  overt  act  alleged 
was  not  a  direct  attempt  against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  the  prisoner  oould  not - 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  British  statute,  7  Ann.  c.  21,  by  virtue  of  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  s.  i, 
or  of  11  &  12  Viet,  c  12.  s.  2(rf)»  because  -   - 

(fl)  Afterwards  Ijord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

(6)  The  fullest  account  of  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  this  trial  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  : 
Gavan  Dutfy's  '•  Young  Ireland,"  Part  II.,  or  "  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1845-49  "  ;  See  also 
Ann.  Keg.,  Hist.  94  ;  Walpole's  History  of  England,  vol.  4,  p.  333 ;  M'Carthy's  History  of  Out 
Own  Times,  vol.  2,  p.  29  ;  Townsend's  State  Trials,  p.  474 

(c)  See  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  599  n.  .  : 

(jd)  The  provisions  of  7  Ann  c.  21.  are  now  extended  to  Ireland  by  17  A  18  Vict.  c.  26.,  "  A'n 
Act  to  BMimilate  the  law  and  practice  in  cases  of  high  treason  in  Ireland  to  the  law  and  practi«r<^ 
existing  in  cas^  of  high  treason  in  England." 

^j  85234.     Wt.  21279.  A 
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(1)  57  Geo.  S.  c.  6.  bs.  1-4,  peipetoating  the  British  statute,  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  did  not,  when 
passed,  extend  to  Ireland. 

(2)  S.  4  of  57  Geo.  8.  e.  6.  was  not  among  the  provisions  of  that  statute  extended  to 
Ireland  hy  U  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  s.  2. 

(8)  Even  if  it  were,  the  only  provisions  so  extended  to  Ireland  by  11  &  18  Vict.  c.  12.  s.  2, 
were  such  as  related  to  direct  attempts  against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  an  offence 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  not  indicted. 

QucerCf  whether  the  wrongful  omission  to  famish  the  prisoner  with  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment together  with  lists  of  the  witnesses  and  jurors  ten  days  before  trial  could  be  raised 
by  way  of  plea  on  the  record. 
8.  Caption. 

A  caption  setting  forth  that  an  indictment  was  found  at  a  speeial  sessions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  before  three  judges  "  nominated  and  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into,  hear,  &c.,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  letters  patent  directed  to  them 
**  and  others  in  the  said  letters  named/'  was  not  bad  for  not  showing  that  the  commission 
was  joint  and  severaL 
By  Ckahpton,  J., — 

The  Court  has  power  to  amend  a  formal  error  made  by  the  offieer  of  the  Court  in  drawing 
up  the  caption. 

4.  Peremptory  ChalieugeM  in  Ireland — Treason — 9  Geo.  4.  c,  54.  #.  9. 

9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.  s.  9,  restricting  persons  "  arraigned  for  treason,  or  murder,  or  for  other 
felony  "  in  Ireland  to  twenty  peremptory  challenges,  applies  to  high  treason  as  well  as 
petit  treason. 

5.  Allocvtus. 

The  record  having  averred  that  the  prisoner  had  been  called  upon  to  say  why  the  Court 
should  not  proceed  "  to  judgment "  against  him,  instead  of  **  to  judgment  of  death,"  or 
"  to  judgment  and  execution,"  such  form  of  allocutus  was  sufficient. 
Kuled  at  the  trial  by  Blackbume,  L.C.J.,  Doherty,  C.J.,  and  Moore,  J. — 

6.  Evidence. 

On  an  indictment  for  levying  war  and  compassing  to  subvert  the  government  and  put  the 
Queen  to  death,  speeches  made  several  months  before  the  alleged  levying  of  war  were 
held  admissible  to  show  the  intention  with  which  war  was  levied. 

Documents  found  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  arrest  held  admissible  against  him ; 
also,  documents  found  in  a  locked  portmanteau  belonging  to  him,  of  which  the  police 
obtained  possession  by  his  instructions  after  his  arrest,  but  which  had  been  out  of  his 
possession  and  control  for  some  days  before  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  Court  refused  to  make  an  informer  disclose  the  name  of  the  person  who  bad  given 
him  certain  infonnation,  the  informer  having  stated  that  to  answer  the  question  would 
expose  such  person  to  the  risk  of  assassination. 

7.  Applications  to  inspect  jury  panel,  and  to  ballot  for  jury,  refused,  pp.  19,  42. 

8.  Challenges  to  the  array — Religion  of  Jurors y  p.  20. 

•     9.  Prisoner  invited  to  address  the  jury  in  treason  cases  after  his  counsels'  speeches,  p.  276. 


••^..^      TABLB  OF  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS. 

•  •••iDHAHOX     OF     BlACKBURNB,     L.C.J.,     TO     THE 

I  *  Grand  Jubt,  p.  4. 

.••••Indictmunt,  p.  10. 

•••  Motion    to    Postponb    Trial    for    Non- 
,*:••       Dklivert  of  Lists  op  Witnesses,  &c., 

••  \\       p.  15. 

r ' 'Application  to  Inspect  Jubt  Panel,  p.  19. 

*  *  *Challknoe  to  the  Arbat,  p.  20. 
Application  to  Ballot  Juby,  p.  42. 

Opening  Speech  fob  the  Cbown,  p.  45. 

Evidence  fob  the  Cbown,  p.  73. 

**^^PEECH  fob  the  Defence,  p.  208. 

•/^:^PVIDENCE   fob  the    DEFENCE,  p.  258. 

.I/£eply,  p.  276. 
*.•* Summing-up,  292. 

Additional  Evidence,  p.  305. 
"•I^foiioN  IN  Abbbst  of  Judgment,  p.  825. 

».w^PNTENCE,  p.  380. 

\.'TVrit  of  Erbob  in  the  Coubt  of  Queen's 

Bench,  p.  331. 
.  •  "IVbit  of  Ebbob  in   the   House   of  Lobds, 

p.  875. 


olonmel  special  commission. 

Before  Blackbubne,  L.C.J.,  and  Dohertt, 
C.  J.,  and  MooaB,  J. 

Thnrsdaj,  September  21,  1848. 

The  Special  Commission  having  been 
read — 

Blackbukne,  L.CT.,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing charge  to  the  grand  jnrj,  in  which 
the  events  which  necessitated  the  Special 
Commission  are  referred  to. 

My  Lord  Suirdale,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  I  feel  assured  that  you  participate  in 
my  feeling,  and  in  that  of  every  person 
who  has  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  sincerely  at  heart,  m  the  regret, 
that  Her  Gracious  Majesty  has  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  but  a  few  months,  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  that  Commission  which 
has  been  just  read  to  you,  and  by  which 
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she  calls  upon  her  subjects  to  aid  her,  by 
perfortning  their  duty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land. 
Distressing  and  deplorable  as  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  under  any  circumstances, 
it  becomes  so  in  the  last  degree,  when  we 
know  that  that  measure  has  originated  in 
machinations  and  attempts  which  consti- 
tute the  crime  of  high  treason — a  crime, 
the  highest  in  degree  that  a  subject  can 
commit — a  crime,  whose  object  is  the 
total  destruction  of  our  social  system,  the 
eabversion  of  all  security  for  property, 
and  for  life — and  a  crime  which  no  reason- 
able being  can  contemplate  without  know- 
ing that  it  must  lead  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  acid  that  it  must  entail  on 
the  country  all  the  horrors  and  all  the 
miseries  of  civil  and  social  war. 

Ab  I  have  alluded  to  the  former  Special 
Commission,  under,  which  the  greater 
number  of  you  were  called  on  to  perform 
yonr  duties  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  I  think  it  but  just  to  observe,  that 
the  crimes  and  the  ontrages  which  formed 
the  subject  of  yonr  investigation  at  that 
period,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
nexion, as  far  as  I  am  informed,  with 
the  matters  which  are  now  coming  under 
your  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
1  have  reason  to  believe,  and  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  the  firm  administra- 
tion of  the  law  under  that  Commission, 
and  at  the  Assizes  which  have  since  inter- 
Tened,  has  been  attended  with  the  moat 
salutary  effects,  and  will  justify  a  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  your 
county. 

Gentlemen,  the  crime  of  high  treason 
is  one,  happily,  ofnuch  unusual  occurrence, 
and  one  with  respect  to  which  there  are 
peculiar  provisions,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  investigation  of  other  crimes  or 
misdemeanors,  that  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  point  out  to  you  the  peculiarities  of 
the  law  relative  to  that  crime.  But,  in 
order  to  make  those  observations  intelli- 
gible, I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a 
general,  and  a  very  general,  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  as  it  appears  to  me  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  informations  which  have 
been  laid  before  me  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  appear  from  them, 
that  for  some  months  past  a  political 
body — a  body  or  society  formed  for  politi- 
cal purposes — held  its  meetings  and  con- 
ducted its  proceedings  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  At  these  meetings  there  were  a 
number  of  inflammatory  and  seditious 
speeches  delivered  by  the  leading  members 
of  the  body.  About  the  middle  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  July  these  mem- 
bers— I  mean  the  leading  members,  or 
some  of  them— appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  at  last  seemed 


to  have  determined  to  make  the  county  of 
Tipperary  the  scene  of  their  further  ope- 
rations. Accordingly,  large  bodies  of  the 
people  were  assemb  ed ;  they  were  haran- 
gued, and,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
it  was  distinctly  announced  that  there  was 
to  be  an  immediate  arming  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  the  view  of  severing  Ireland  from 
the  British  dominion,  and  erecting  it  into 
an  independent  kingdom.  In  pursuance  of 
these  instructions,  which  extended  to  the 
procuring  of  arms,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, legal  or  otherwise,  in  the  last  week 
of  July  several  armed  bodies  of  men  appear 
to  have  congregated  in  a  part  of  the  county. 
They  were  marshalled  and  trained, 
and  officers,  upon  some  occasions  of  their 
meeting,  nominated.  Barricades  were 
erected  in  some  parts  of  the  county, 
which,  upon  one  occat^ion,  had  the  effect 
of  obstructing  the  march  of  Her  Majesty *s 
troops,  and  which  upon  that  occasion  ap- 
pear to  have  been  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  person  or  persons  against 
whom  warrants  had  been  issued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  On  the  29Lh  of 
July  these  proceedings  appear,  for  that 
time  at  least,  to  have  reached  their  con- 
summation. A  body  of  police,  on  its 
march  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance 
which  had  taken  place,  was  encounteied 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  different  armed 
bodies  of  men.  The  result  was,  that  they 
took  shelter  in  a  house;  and  there  an 
actual  conflict  took  place  between  them 
and  their  assailants.  On  the  same  day 
another  body  of  police  was  similarly  as- 
sailed. The  result  in  both  cases  is  pro- 
bably known.  This  is  all  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  lay  bofore  you,  preparatory 
to  the  statement  of  those  rules  which,  in 
respect  to  the  law  of  high  treason,  are 
made  for  your  government,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Couit,  and  the  security  of  the 
subject. 

Ihe  indictments,  as  I  am  informed, 
gentlemen,  will  contain  two  distinct 
classes  of  counts;  and  each  of  these 
classes  of  counts  relates  to  a  distinct  trea- 
son. Both  are  founded  on  the  provisions 
of  a  very  ancient  statnte — a  statute  passed 
BO  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward 3.  It  contains,  amongst  others, 
two  provisions  relating  to  the  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  treasons  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  indictment.  The  first  of 
those  is  exprei^sed  in  the  language  of 
that  day  to  be  "  the  compassing  the  death 
of  the  Queen."  Gentlemen,  by  "com- 
passing the  death  of  the  Queen,"  it  is  not 
meant  merely  to  impute  a  design  against 
the  personal  life  or  personal  safety  of 
the  Sovereipfn — the  Sovereign,  whether 
king  or  queen,  being  in  our  constitution 
the  representative  of  the  State — ^an  at- 
tack upon  the  sovereign  p'>Nver    of   the 
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State  is,  under  this  statate,  to  be  treated 
as  a  compassing  against,  and  an  attack 
on,  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  and, 
therefore,  you  will  have  not  to  consider 
whether  tne  personal  death  or  actual 
injury  to  the  person  of  the  Queen  was  in- 
tended, but  whether  the  designs,  as  proved 
by  the  overt  acts  stated  in  the  indictment, 
are  of  a  character  which  come  under  the 
depcription  of  an  attack  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State. 

And  it  matters  not  whether  that  design 
be  to  depose  her  from  her  crown — to 
depose  her  from  her  imperial  authority 
over  the  entire  of  her  dominions — the 
crime  of  deposing  her,  and  the  crime  of 
compassing  her  death,  will  be  equally 
committed,  whether  the  object  be  to  de- 

Eose  her  from  the  whole  or  any  p;\rt  of 
cT  dominions.  I  shall  now  read  to  you. 
taken  from  an  author  of  the  vei7  highest 
authority  on  thelaw,(a)  Mr.  Zu^iice  Foster, 
and  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Tenierden. 
some  passages  which  will  show  you  that  I 
have  correctly  explained  the  words,  **  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  Queen,"  to  extend 
to,  and  to  comprehend  attacks  on,  her  im- 
perial authority.  Describing  the  crime  of 
compassing  the  death  of  the  monarch, 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  says — 

"  It  is  extended  to  everything  wilfully  or  de- 
liberately done  or  attempted,  whereby  the  King's 
life  may  be  endangered;  therefore,  measures 
for  deposing  or  imprisoning  him,  or  to  get  his 
person  into  the  power  of  the  conspirators — 
these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  this  species  of 
treason." 

That  is,  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
King's  deafh,  though  you  will  perceive 
that  the  object  is  simply  to  depose  or  en- 
deavour to  get  the  person  of  the  King  into 
their  power.     Again,  he  says,  that — 

"  Offences  which  are  not  so  personal  as  those 
already  mentioned,  have,  with  great  propriety, 
been  brought  within  the  same  rule,  as  having  a 
tendency,  though  not  so  immediate,  to  the  same 
fatal  end ;  and  therefore,  the  entering  into  mea- 
sures in  concert  with  foreigners  and  otherii,  in 
order  to  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  or  going 
into  a  foreign  country,  or  even  purposing  to  go 
thither,  in  order  to  that  end  and  taking  any 
stepM  in  order  thereto — ^these  offences  are  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death." 

Again  (6)— 

"  Many  offences  falling  directly,  and  by  name, 
under  other  branches  of  the  statute,  mapr  be 
brought  within  those  of  compassing  the  King's 
death.  Levying  war  is  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing; and,  under  the  limitations  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  next  chapter,  conspiring  to  levy 
war  likewise  is  an  overt  a<*t  within  this  branch." 

(a)  Ij'ost.  Cr.  L.  195.  *•  Foster's  Cfown  Law 
is  one  of  the  ablest  books  ever  written." — Lord 
Coleridge,  L.C.J.,  in  Beg.  v.  Harding,  QB.D. 
Nov.  19,  1889;  and  see  2  Stephen,  Hist.  Cr.  L, 
913. 

(6)  lb.  197, 


That  is,  within  the  branch  of  the  statute 
which  makes  compassing  the  King's  death 
high  treason.  And  again,  this  is  the 
language  of  Lord  Tenierden  in  Thistle- 
wood's  case  (a) — 

**  Before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute 
(36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.)  it  had  been  settled  by  several 
cases  actually  adjudged,  and  by  the  opinions  of 
the  text  writers  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  all 
attempts  to  depose  the  King  from  his  royal  state 
and  title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war 
against  him,  and  all  conspiracies,  eonsultations, 
and  agreements  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  were  overt  acts  of  compassing  and  im- 
agining the  death  of  the  King." 

I  have  now  to  tell  you,  that  the  crime 
of  high  treason  consists  altogether  in  in- 
tent. The  mere  intention,  the  mere  de- 
sign, against  the  King's  life  or  his 
imperial  authority,  is  the  offence  created 
by  the  statute.  But  as  intention  or  de- 
sign is  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  to  be  inferred  from 
acts,  and  from  declarations  written  or 
oral,  that  intention,  so  to  be  collected, 
must  have  as  its  basis  and  as  proof  of  it, 
the  commission  of  certain  overt  acts.  No 
man  can  dive  into  the  secrets  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are 
known  but  to  One ;  and  therefore,  inten- 
tion and  design  must  always  be  collected 
from  the  acts  and  declarations,  and  those 
means  and  tokens  by  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  we  judge  of  men's  in- 
tentions. The  law  with  respect  to  high 
treason  of  this  kind — which  consists  in 
iiitention — makes  it  requisite  for  the 
Crown  to  specify  particularly  in  its  in- 
dictment the  overt  acts,  that  is,  the  acts 
done  and  the  means  used  by  the  party 
charged  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
that  intention.  Accordingly,  the  indict- 
ment which  will  be  submitted  to  you  will 
contain  the  various  acts,  whatever  they 
may  be,  npou  which  the  Crown  relies ; 
and  in  support  of  these  the  Crown  must 
give  you  evidence  that  some  one  or  more 
of  these  overt  aots  has  actually  taken 
place,  and  you  mu^i  be  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  which  the  Crown  shall  submit  to 
you,  that  one  or  more  of  the  overt  acts 
has  act';ally  been  committed  in  the  man- 
ner stated  in  the  indictment.  But  it  is 
further  necessary  for  you  to  attend  to 
this,  that  not  only  must  one  or  more  overt 
acts  be  proved,  but  it  is  necessary  that  one 
overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, or  that  if  there  Hhall  be  several 
acts,  at  least  two  be  proved  by  two  dis- 
tinct witnesses.  You  will  not  be  justified 
in  finding  the  bill  of  indictment  unless 
there  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  same 
overt  act,  or  two  witnesses  to  prove  each 
a  distinct  overt  act  of  the  same  treason. 

(a)  33  St.  Tr.  084. 
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You  will,  therefore,  carefully  attend  to 
that  oonsideration  when  the  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  indictment  shall  be  under 
examination. 

And  now  with  respect  to  that  which  is 
the  substance  of  the  charge — the  intention 
which  is  to  be  inferred,  or  proved — if  it  be 
expressly  proved  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty, but  if  to  be  inferred,  my  instraction 
to  you  is  this.  It  is  inferrible,  as  I 
before  said,  from  acts,  from  writings, 
from  speeches,  or  from  declarations.  But 
BO  far  as  regards  mere  oral  declarations, 
not  testified  in  writing,  yon  ought  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  intention  wnich  tney 
may  appear  to  evidence,  unless  these 
words  be  connected  with  some  design,  or 
some  conspiracy,  or  some  direction,  or 
some  incitement.  Words  by  themselves 
do  not  constitute  an  act  of  high  treason, 
it  is  only  in  connexion  with  acts  that  they 
become  evidence  of  intention.  When  you 
are  considering  the  evidence  of  intention, 
the  substantive  mutter  of  the  charge,  the 
only  rule  which  I  would  have  you  observe 
is  this— and  it  is  a  rule  applied  in  all  our 
dealings,  and  transactions,  and  intercourse 
in  life — to  presume  and  intend  a  man  to 
mean  that  which  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary effect  of  his  own  declai'ations  and 
acts. 

The  other  class  of  counts  by  which  the 
party  charged  will  be  alleged  to  have 
levied  war  on  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen  in  her  realm  requires  veiT^  little 
observation  from  me.  That  charge,  also, 
must  and  will  be  grounded  npon  one  or 
more  overt  acts  ;  and  the  rule  m  this  par- 
ticular is  the  same  which  I  have  just  now 
stated  to  you.  But  the  levying  of  war 
must  be  evidenced  by  an  insurrection 
and  actual  force;  otherwise  there  is 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
a  levying  of  war.  And,  further,  it  must 
be  a  levying  of  war,  not  for  any  pri- 
vate, personal,  or  particular  object,  but 
it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  some  general 
innovation ;  and  i  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  you,  that  if  it  should  appear  on  the 
evidence  to  your  satisfaction  that  the 
object  of  this  insuiTectionary  movement 
was  the  severance  of  Ireland  as  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  remainder, 
and  erecting  it  into  an  independent  power, 
that  that  would  be  such  a  purpose  as  this 
statute  requires. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  language  of  the 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  further  illus- 
trating what  I  have  just  now  told  you. 
Lord  Tenterden  says  (a) — 

"  Insnrrectioas  and  risings,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  by  force  and  numbers,  however  ill  ar- 
raoged,  provided,  or  organized,  any  innovations 


(a)  38  St.  Tr.  684. 


of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of  supposed  public 
grievances,  in  which  the  parties  have  no  special 
or  particular  interest  or  concern,  have  been 
deemvd  instances  of  the  actual  levying  of  war.'' 

And  again  (a) — 

''It  is  essential  to  the  making  out  of  the 
charge  that  there  most  be  an  insurrection, 
there  must  be  force  accompanying  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  object  of  it  must  be  general  in  its 
nature." 

These  are  all  the  observations  I  think 
it  incumbent  to  make  for  your  govern- 
ment and  direction. 

The  Grand  Jury  retired  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  five  returned 
true  bills  against  WUliam  Smith  O'Brien, 
Terence  BeUtw  MacMantbs,  Jame9  Orcha/rd, 
Denis  Tyne,  and  Patrick  O^Bonnell. 

Indictment. 

The  first  count  charged  the  prisoners 
with  levying  war  at  Ballingarry,  between 
the  17th  and  30th  July. 

County  of  Tipperary  1      The    Jurors    for    our 
to  wit.  J  Lady    the   Queen    upon 

their  oath  do  say  and  present  thai  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  late  of  Cahirmoyle  in  the  county 
of  Lhnerick,  Esquire,  Terence  Bellew  MacManus, 
late  of  Liverpool  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  England,  gentleman,  James 
Orchard,  late  of  Killenaule  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  labourer,  Denis  Tyne,  late  of  Crobill 
in  the  said  county  of  Tipperary,  labourer,  and 
Patrick  O'Donnell,  late  of  Ballingarry  in  the 
said  county  of  Tipperary,  yeoman,  being  subjects 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  in  their  hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of 
their  allegiance  but  beicg  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors 
against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  wholly 
withdrawing  the  love,  obedience,  fidelity  and 
allegiance  which  every  true  and  lawful  subject 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  should  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Vic- 
toria by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
defender  of  the  faith  and  so  forth,  and  on  divers 
other  days  between  that  day  and  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  same  month  of  July,  with  force  and 
arms  at  the  parish  of  Ballingarry,  in  the  said 
county  of  Tipperary,  together  with  a  great 
multitude  of  false  traitors  whose  names  are  lo 
the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  more,  arrayed  and  armed  in  a  war* 
like  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  guns,  pistols, 
-pikes,  clubs,  bludgeons  and  other  weapons,  being 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  trai- 
torously assembled  and  gathered  together 
against  our  said  Ladjr  the  Queen,  did  then  and 
there  wickedly,  maliciously  and  traitorously 
levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  within  this  realm,  and  being  so  assembled 

(o)  Tindal,  C.J*,  in  FrosVi  case,  4  St.  Tr, 
N.8.  85. 
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together,  arrayed  and  armed  against  oar  said 
Lad)  the  Queen  as  aforesaid,  did  then  and  there 
with  great  force  and  violence  parade  and  march 
in  a  hostile  manner  in  and  through  divers 
villages,  towns,  places  and  public  highways,  to 
wit,  in  the  said  parish  of  Ballingarry,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  aforesaid,  and  did  then 
and  there  erect  certain  obstructions  composed 
of  cars,  carts,  pieces  of  timber  and  other  materials, 
erected  and  built  to  a  great  height,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  and  upwards  upon  and 
across  the  said  highways,  to  obstruct  and  pre- 
vent the  marching  of  the  soldiers  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm,  and  did  then 
and  there  make  a  warlike  attack  upon  and  fire 
at  a  large  body  of  constables  then  and  there 
lawfully  bein^  upon  their  duty  as  such  con- 
stables, and  did  then  and  there  with  force  and 
violence  endeavour  to  compel  the  said  con- 
stables to  join  them  in  levying  and  raising 
public  insurrection,  rebellion  and  war  against 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm,  and 
did  then  and  there  make  a  warlike  attack  upon 
a  certain  dwelling-house  situate  at  Farrinrory, 
in  the  said  parish  of  Ballingarry  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary  aforesaid,  and  did  then  and  there 
fire  upon  a  large  body  of  constables,  that  is  to 
say,  forty  constables  therein  assembled,  and  did 
then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitorously 
attempt  and  endeavour  by  force  and  arms  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  this  realm  as  by  law  established,  in 
contempt  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her 
laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  them  the 
said  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Terence  Bellew 
Mac  Manus,  James  Orchard,  Denis  Tyne  and 
Patrick  O'Donnell,  against  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  second  count  charged  that  the  pri- 
soners together,  &c.,  at  Mullinahone,  on 
July  26th— 

did  levy  war  against  our  Lady  the  Queen 
within  the  realm,  and  being  so  arrayed  and 
armed  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  as 
aforesaid,  did  then  march  in  a  warlike  manner 
in  and  through  divers  villages,  towns,  places, 
and  highways,  to  wit  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  and  did  then  and  there 
maliciously  and  traitorously,  with  great  force 
and  violence,  march  to  a  certain  dwelling-house 
in  Mullinahone  in  said  county,  in  which  a  large 
body  of  constables  then  were  lawfully  assem- 
bled as  such  constables,  and  did  then  and  there 
endeavour  by  force  and  violence  to  compel  the 
said  constables  to  surrender  iheir  arms  and  join 
with  them  in  so  levying  and  making  war-agaiost 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm,  and 
did  then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitorously 
attempt  and  endeavour  by  force  and  violence  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  government  and  consti- 
tution of  this  realm  as  by  law  established  in 
contempt,  &c. 

The   third  count  charged  that  the  pri- 
Hoiiers,  at  Killenaule,  on  July  28th,  did 
levy  war,  &c. — 
did    then    and    there  unlawfully,  maliciously, 


and  traitorously  erect  and  build  certain  obstruc- 
tions composed  of  cars,  carts,  pieces  of  timber, 
aud  other  materials,  erected  and  built  to  a  great 
height,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
and  upwards,  upon  and  across  the  highway 
leading  through  the  said  town  of  Killenaule, 
whereby  then  and  there  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the 
marching  of  the  soldiers  of  our  said  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  through  Killenaule  upon  and 
along  the  said  highway,  and  did  then  and  there 
maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endea- 
vour by  force  and  violence  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established  in  contempt,  &;c. 

The  fourth  count  charged  that  the  pri- 
soners, &c.,  at  Farrinrory,  on  July  29th, 
did  levy  war,  &c. — 

and  being  so  arrayed  and  armed  against  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  as  aforesaid,  did*  then  and 
there  in  a  warlike  manner  make  an  attack  upon 
and  fire  at  a  large  body  of  constables  then  and 
there  lawfully  being  in  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  such  constables,  and  did  then  and  there  make 
a  warlike  attack  upon  a  certain  dwelling-house 
at  Farrinrory  aforesaid,  in  which  a  large  body 
of  constables,  that  is  to  say,  forty  constables, 
were  then  lawfully  assembled  on  their  duty  as 
such  constables,  and  did  then  aud  there  fire 
upon  the  constables  there  assembled,  and  did 
then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitorously 
attempt  and  endeavour  bv  force  and  violence  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  this  realm  as  by  law  established  in 
contempt,  &c. 

The  fifth  count  chirged  that  the  pri- 
soners, &c.,  at  Ballingarry,  on  July  29bh, 
did  levy  war — 

and  did  then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously attempt  and  endeavour  by  force  and  arms 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and 
government  of  this  realm,  as  b^'  law  established, 
and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  liady  the 
j  Queen  of  and  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this 
realm  in  contempt,  &c. 

The  Bij[th  and  last  count,  which  was  for 
compassing  the  Queen's  death,  charged 
that  the  prisoners,  <fec. — 
on  the  seventeepth  day  of  July,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other 
j  days  between  that  day  and  the  thirtieth  day  of 
the  same  month  of  July,  with  force  and  arms 
at  the  parish  of  Ballingarry,  in  the  said  county 
of  Tipperary,  maliciously  and  traitorously, 
amongst  themselves  and  together  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the  said 
jurors  unknown,  did  compass,  imagine,  and  in- 
tend to  move  and  excite  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war  against  onr  said  Lady  the  Queen  within 
this  realm,  and  to  subvert  and  alter  the  legisla- 
ture, rule  and  government  now  duly  and  happily 
established  within  this  realm,  and  to  bring  and 
i  put  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  to  death,  and  the  said 
'  compassing,  imagination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention  did  then  and  there  express,  utter,  and 
declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  herein- 
after mentioned,  that  is  to  say  (Is^  overt  act). 
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in  order  to  falfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect 
their  most  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compasBing,  imaftination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention  aforesaid,  tbej,  the  said  William 
Smith  0*Brien,  Terence  Bellew  MacManus, 
James  Orchard,  Denis  Tjne,  and  Patrick 
ODonnell,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid, 
on  the  said  seventeenth  day  of  Jnly,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on 
diTers  other  days  between  that  day  and  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month  of  July,  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of  Ballingarry 
in  the  said  county  of  Tipperary,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  assemble,  meet,  consult,  and 
conspire  amongst  themselyes  and  together  with 
divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to 
the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  devise,  arrange,  and 
mature  plans  and  means  to  stir  up,  raise,  make, 
and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war  against 
our  said  I^ady  the  Queen  within  this  realm,  and 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  cunstitutfon  and  go- 
vernment of  this  realm  as  by  law  established, 
and  to  bring  and  put  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
to  death.  And  further,  &c.  (2iMi  overt  act), 
on  the  said  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on 
divers  other  days  betwr-en  that  day  and  the  said 
thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month  of  July,  with 
force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of  Ballingarry 
in  the  said  county  of  Uppemry,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  arm  themselves  whh  and  bear 
and  carry  certain  weapons,  that  is  to  say,  guns, 
pistols,  and  pikes,  with  intent  to  associate  them- 
selves nith  divers  other  false  traitors  armed 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  pikes,  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  jurors  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising,  levying,  and  making  public  insurrec- 
tion, rebellion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  and  of  committing  and  perpetrating 
a  cruel  slaughtr.r  of  an(i  amongst  the  faithful 
subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this 
realm,  and  to  bring  and  put  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  to  death.  And  further,  &c.  (Srd  overt  act), 
on  the  said  seventeenth  day  of  Jviy,  in  the 
twelfth  yea«  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on 
divers  other  days  between  that  day  and  the 
said  thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month  of  July, 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  parish  of  Ballin- 
garry, in  the  said  county  of  Tipperary,  with  a 
great  multitude  of  penons  whose  narmes  are  to 
the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  a  great  numb<!r,  to 
wit,  to  the  number  of  five  huqdred  persons  and 
upwards,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner, to  wit,  with  guns,  pistols,  and  pikes,  being 
then  and  there  anU^wfuTly  and  traitorously  as- 
sembled and  gathered  together  against  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  wickedly,  maliciossly,  and 
traitorously  did  then  and  there  ordain,  prepare, 
levy,  and  make  public  war  against  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm.  And  further, 
&c.  i4th  overt  act),  on  the  sand  seventeenth  day 
of  Jnly,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid, 
and  on  divers  other  days  between  that  day  and 
the  said  thirtieth  day  of  the  saoie  month  of 
Jnly,  with  force  and  arme  at  the  said  parish  of 
Ballingarry,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  mali- 
ciously and  traitorously  did  construct  and  erect 
obstructions  consisting  of  carts,  cars,  logs  of 
timber,  and  other  materials,  upon  and  across 
the  public  highway,  in  order  then  and  there 


to  obstruct  the  marching  of  the  soldiers  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  and  in  order  then  and  there 
to  prevent  the  arrest  of  the  said  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  while  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien 
then  and  there  was  maliciously  and  traitorously 
acting  as  the  leader  in  raising,  making,  and 
levying  public  insurrection,  rebellion  and  war 
against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this 
realm.  And  further,  &c.  {bth  overt  act),  on  the 
said  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days 
between  that  day  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
name  month  of  July,  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
said  parish  of  BalliDgitrry,  in  the  said  county  of 
Tipperary,  together  with  a  great  multitude  of 
fal^e  traitors  whose  names  ate  to  the  said  jurors 
unknown,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
upwards,  then  and  there  arrayed  and  armed  in  a 
warlike  manner,  that  is  to  soy,  with  guns, 
pistols,  pikes,  clubs,  and  other  weapons,  being 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and 
traitorously  assembled  and  gathered  together 
against  our  said  Lady  the  Qveen,  did  then  and 
there  wickedly,  malicimxsly,  and  traitorously 
levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady  the 
Qaeen,  within  this  realm,  and  being  so  arrayed 
and  armed  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  as 
aforesaid,  did  then  and  there  make  a  warlike 
attack  upon,  and  fire  at,  a  body  of  constables 
then  and  there  lawfully  proceedinir  upon  their 
duty  as  such  constables,  and  did  then  and  there 
make  a  warKke  attack  upon  a  certain  dwelling- 
house,  and  fire  upon  certain  constables,  and 
other  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  therein  assembled.  A.nd  further,  &c.  {Qth 
overt  ot'O*  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on 
divers  other  days  between  that  day  and  the  said 
thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month  of  July,  with 
force  and  arms,  at  the  said  parish  of  Ballin- 
garry, in  the  said  county  of  Tipperary,  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  did  assemble  a  great 
multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are  to  the 
said  jurors  unknown,  to  a  great  number,  to  wit, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  persons  and  up- 
wards, armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner, 
to  wit,  with  guns,  pistols,  and  pikes,  and  did 
then  and  there  proceed  to  a  certain  dwelling- 
house  situate  at  Mullinabooe,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary  aforesaid,  in  which  said  dwelling- 
house  divers,  to  wit,  twenty  constables  then 
were,  and  did  then  and  there,  with  force  and  vio- 
lence, maliciously  and  traitorously  demand  that 
the  said  constables  should  deliver  up  their  arms 
to  them,  and  did  then  and  there  maliciously 
and  traitorously  solicit  the  said  constables  to 
join  with  them  in  raising,  making,  and  levying 
public  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war  against 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm. 
And  further,  &c,  (7th  overt  act),  on  the  said 
seventeenth  day  of  Judy  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days 
between  that  day  and  the  said  thirtieth  day  of 
the  same  month  of  July,  with  force  and  arms  at 
the  said  parish  of  Ballingarry,  in  the  said 
county  of  Tipperary,  maliciously  and  traitor- 
onsly  did  assemble  and  gather  together  a  great 
multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are,  to  the 
said  jurors,  unknown,  to  a  great  number,  to  wit, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  persons  an^ 
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upwardn,  and  then  and  there,  malxcionBlj  and 
traitorously,  drill,  mamhal,  and  array  them  in 
military  order  and  procession,  and  practise 
them  in  military  movements,  in  order  to  fight 
and  kill  the  soldiers  and  other  liege  subjects  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  in  order  to  raise, 
levy,  and  make  public  rebellion,  insurrection, 
and  war  iigainst  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  with- 
in this  realm,  in  contempt,  8cc. 

The  five  prisoners  against  whom  trne 
bills  had  been  found  were  placed  at  the 
bar. 

Bla€KB0RNJ5,  L.C.J.,  informed  the  pri- 
soners that,  Tinder  the  Irish  statnie, 
5  Geo.  3.  c.  21.  they  weie  each  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  which  was  given 
them ;  and  to  have  counsel  assigned,  not 
exceeding  two. 

Potter,  for  O'Brien^  applied  that  James 
Whiteside,  Q.O.,  and  Francis  Fitzgerald 
should  be  assigned  as  his  counsel.  The 
other  prisoners  not  being  prepared  to 
assign  counsel  were  directed  to  apply  to 
the  Court  through  the  Glerk  of  the  Grown,, 

Blackbuknb,  L.O.J. :  I  have  further  to 
inform  you  that  you  have  each  five  days 
to  plead — five  days  exclusive  of  that  on 
which  you  have  been  served  with  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  and  exclusive  of  Sun- 
day. In  fact,  next  Thursday  will  be  the 
earliest  period  at  which  you  will  be  obliged 
to  plead. 


On  Friday,  Sept.  22,  the  Grand  Jury 
returned  true  bills  against  Tlwmas  Francis 
Meagher  and  Fatrid^  O'Donohoe  for  high 
treason. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  the  Grand  Jury 
returned  true  bills  aeainst  Edmund  Egan, 
John  Gormach,  William  Peart,  Thomas 
Finnane,  Damd  Gunningham,  John  Bren- 
na/n,  John  Preston,  and  Thomas  Stack,  for 
high  treason. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorn&y- 
Oeneral  {Monahan),{a)  the  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  (BatcheiL),(b)  Scott,  Q.O.,  Sausse, 
and  Lynch.ic) 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner:  Whiteside (d) 
and  Fitzgerald  (e)  (Sir  0.  O'Loghlen  and 
Ba/rton  with  them). 

Motion  to  Postpone  the  Trial. 

Thursday,  September  28,  1848. 

William    Smith    O^Brien  having  been 

brought  up  to  plead,  swore  an  affidavit, 

stating  that  a  copy  of  the  indictment  had 

been  given  to  him  for  the  first  time  on 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C  P. 
(A)  Afterwards  Attorney-General. 

(c)  Afterwards  Judge  of  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency. 

(d)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 
(«)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  E&chiquer. 


Thursday,  September  21,  and  that  no  list 
of  witnesses  and  jurors  had  been  given 
him. 

Whiteside  moved  to  postpone  the  trial 
for  non-delivery  of  the  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment and  lists  of  jurors  and  witnesses  ten 
days  before  the  trial,  pursuant  to  the 
English  statute,  7  Arm.  c.  21.  s.  11,  which 
he  contended  was  extended  to  Ireland  by* 
the  Treason  Act,  1817,  67  Geo.  3.c.  6.s.  4, 
or  by  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  11  A 
12  J^ict.  c.  12.  s.  2. 

Solicitor 'General:  I  believe,  my  lords, 
that  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  the  reply  in 
this  case. 

Whiteside  :  I  submit  that  we  are  entitled 
to  the  reply  in  every  collateral  argument 
that  may  arise.  It  was  so  decided  by  the 
full  Court  at  the  special  commission  in 
Monmouth,  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Frost.{a) 

Solicitor- General :  In  Beg.  v.  0*Gonnell(h) 
this  question  aroue,  and  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Crown. 

Whiteside:  Mr.  O'GonneU  had  not  the 
reply  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  but 
he  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  We  will  hear  you, 
Mr.  Solicitor,  upon  the  same  side  as  the 
Attorney -General,  without  deciding  who  is 
to  have  the  ultimate  reply. 

The  Attorney- General  and  Solicitor^ 
General  opposed  the  application,  and  con- 
tended that  the  practice  in  trials  for  high 
treason  in  Ireland  wns  regulated  by  the 
Irish  statutes,  6  Geo.  3.  c.  21.  and  I  & 
2  Geo.  4.  c.  24. 

The  arguments  were  the  same  as  those 
urged  subsequently  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  writ  of  error. (c) 

Fitzgei'old  replied  for  the  prisoner. 

Blackbu&ne,  L.C.J. :  This  is  an  applica- 
tion for  a  postponement  of  tke  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
furnished  either  with  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  or  with  the  names  of  the  jury 
and  their  residences.  The  indictment 
contains  various  counts,  five,  I  think,  for 
levying  war,  and  a  sixth  count  for  com- 
pa^4sing  the  death  of  the  Queen;  and  the 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  are  not  one  of  them  directed  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  or  her  personal 
safetv.  The  charge  is  manifestly  founded 
on  the  statute  of  Edward  3. ;  both  the 
treason  in  the  first  five  counts  and  that  in 
the  sixth  count  are  such  as  that  statute 
describes  and  defines.  In  England,  by 
7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  3.  8.  3,  in  indictments 
for  high  treason,  the  party  charged  was 
entitled  to  have  counsel  assigned,  to 
have  five  days  to  plead  from  the  time 
of  the    indictment  found,    and  to    have 

(<i)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  85. 
(4)  5St.  Tr.  N.S.  1. 
(c)  See  below,  p.  331. 
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a  copj  of  the  indictment.  And  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  5  Geo.  3.  o.  21., 
in  all  cases  of  indictments  under  the 
Act  of  the  25  Edu>.  3.,  entitles  the 
party  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
five  days*  time  to  plead.  An  English 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  7th  of  Ann.  enlarg- 
ed the  privileges ,  of  parties  so  charged, 
and  entitled  them  to  nave  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  ten  days  before  pleading,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  served  with  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  jurors. 
This  is  generally  the  state  of  the  law  in 
both  countries  at  this  day.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  3.  by  which  a  variety  of 
treasons  were  either  created  or  declared ; 
and  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  there  were 
a  number  of  treasons  described  in  the 
first  section,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
comprise  offences  where  either  the  actual 
assassination  or  bodily  harm  to  the 
Monarch  was  intended.  There  were  other 
clashes  of  treasons  made  for  the  first  time 
by  that  statute.  That  Act  of  Parliament  '. 
plainly  was  not  the  law  of  Ireland.  And 
then  came  the  Act  of  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6., 
by  which  the  provisions  of  36  Geo.  3., 
which  Act  was  a  temporary  Act,  were 
made  perpetual,  that  is,  it  made  perpetual 
a  statute  of  the  English  Parliament.  Then 
came  the  Act  of  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12.,  and 
it  recites,  that  doubts  were  entertained 
whether  the  provisions  so  made  perpetual 
by  57  Geo.  3.,  were  by  the  last-recited  Act 
extended  to  Ireland  ;  and,  for  thu  present 
purpose,  it  becomes .  wholly  immaterial 
to  inquire  whether  these  doubts  were 
well  founded  or  not,  for  it  immediately 
proceeds — 

"  And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  all  such 
of  the  provisions  made  perpetual  by  the  last- 
recited  Act,  as  do  not  relate  to  offences  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign—^" 

And,  accordingly,  all  the  provisions  of 
86  Geo.  3.,  and  of  57  Geo.  3.,  are  abolished 
by  this  Act,  save  such  as  relate  to 
offences  against  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reiifn.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  words, 
**  person  of  the  Sovereign,"  is,  to  de- 
scribe treasons,  the  object  of  which  was, 
an  attack  upon  the  person  or  upon  the 
life  of  the  Monarch,  or  upon  his  liberty , 
or  directly  tending  to  affect  his  personal 
security  or  safety.  These,  and  tht  se  only, 
are  prrpetuated  by  this  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  in  relation  to  these,  and  these  only, 
that  any  of  the  subsidiary  provisions  of 
the  57  Ge*^.  3.  can  be  said  now  to  exist ; 
and  this  boing  not  a  charge  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  Sovereign  by  means  of  an 
attempt  on  her  life  by  assassination,  by  I 
wounding  or  otherwise,  we  are  of  opinion  I 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  i 
of  the  Act  leferred  to  and  that  the  party  { 


is  not  entitled  to  the  copy   of  what  he 
seeks. 

Plea  to  the  Indictment. 

Whiteside  tendered  a  plea  to  the  indict- 
ment averring  that  the  prisoner  was  en- 
titled to  the  copy  of  the  indictment,  list  of 
witnesses,  &c.,  that  they  had  not  been  de- 
livered, and  concluding  as  follows  : — 

"  And  this  he,  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
is  ready  to  verify  ;  wherefore  he  now  prays 
judgment,  and  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  now 
to  answer  the  said  indictment  and  so  forth." 

Attorney' General :  This  plea  ought  not 
to  be  received.  It  is  not  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment; it  is  not  finding  fault  with  the 
indictment,  and  praying  to  have  it  quashed 
for  any  reason,  or  for  its  being  improperly 
found ;  but  it  is  simply  an  allegation  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  plead  to 
this  indictment. 

Whiteside:  It  is  not  for  the  Court — 
with  great  deference — to  say  that  a  cer- 
tain plea,  ought  not  to  be  received  a 
prion,  before  it  is  argued  with  respect  to 
Its  form  or  matter.  We  felt  it  our 
duty,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
Lord  Chief  J  ustice  Tindal,  first  to  apply 
to  the  Court  to  put  off  the  trial,  because 
a  list  of  witneiises  had  not  been  given. 
We  did  not  say,  nor  is  it  once  hinted 
throughout  that  case  of  Frost,  that  it 
was  not  a  proper  point  to  reserve  in  some 
shape  or  other  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Same  question  was  in  principle  re- 
served there,  and  I  insist,  respectfully, 
upon  the  right  of  having  it  reserved  here. 
Wo  can  only  put  in  a  declinatory  plea. 
We  cannot  take  a  bill  of  exceptions. 
There  is  no  oiher  mode  in  which  the 
question  can  be  raised. 

Fitzgerald:  Similar  pleas  were  received 
in  MilcheVs  case, (a)  Fitzluirris^s  case, (6) 
and  O'ConnelVs  (•ase.(c) 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen:  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
OUJojwell,  we  first  made  amotion  upon  the 
jury  panel,  and  then  we  challenged  the 
array  ;  we  then  put  it  upon  the  record  in 
the  shape  of  a  plea. 

Whiti'side:  And  it  was  overruled  pro 
forma. 

Scott:  Is  there  any  rule  of  any  court  of 
law,  to  justify  a  kind  of  half  plea  of  this 
natur  e  P  It  is  merely  declining  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  indictment,  and  nothing 
moie.  It  is  not  giving  nn  answer  to  the 
indictment  or  disposing  of  it  in  any  way 
whatever.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  plea  never 
before  heard  of. 

MooKE,  J. :  Suppose  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  been  furnished  with  any  copy  of 
the  indictment  at  all,  and  he  was  called 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.,  N.S.,  545. 
(6)  8  St.  Tr.,  223. 
Qc)  5  St.  Tr.,  N.S.,  1. 
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upon  to  plead,  hns  he  not  a  right  to  eay, 
and  to  put  it  upon  record,  '*  I  am  not  now 
to  be  put  upon  my  trial,  becau^-e  by  law, 
before  I  can  be  put  on  my  trial,  I  am 
entitled  to  certain  matters  ?  " 

Scott :  Clearly,  my  lord,  he  has  the  right; 
but  the  question  is,  has  he  the  right  to  do 
it  by  what  he  calls  a  plea  of  this  kind  P 

Whiteside  :  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

Scott:  By  an  application  to  the  Court, 
who  will  protect  the  prisoner,  and  not 
allow  him  to  be  prematurely  called  upon  to 
plead.  It  is  not  matter  of  defence,  nor  of 
answer  to  the  charge  in  the  indictment. 
It  is  only  asking  for  further  time  to  give 
in  his  answer. 

Fitzgerald :  If  this  is  not  a  proper  plea 
in  abatement,  of  course  it  will  be  open  to 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  upon  genei  al  demurrer  to  the 
plea. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  admissibility  of  this 
plea,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  should  be 
determined  upon  motion  or  upon  demuiTer. 
Upon  consideration,  we  think  that  the  Ijest 
course  will  be  to  receive  it,  leaving  the 
Attorney- General  to  demur,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  to  it. 

The  Attorney  -  General  domurred  ore 
tenus,  and  the  Court  gave  judgment  of 
respondeat  oiister. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  How  say  you, 
William  Smith  O'Brien, — are  you  guilty 
or  not  gnilty  P 

Prisoner :  Not  guilty. 

Application  for  Inspection  op  Jury 
Panel. 

Wliiteside  applied  that  the  prisoner 
might  be  allowed  to  inspect  a  copy  of  the 
jury  panel  for  a  few  hours  before  the  trial. 
Both  the  prisoner's  couns^el  and  attorney 
are  strangers  in  this  county,  and  know  do- 
thin^  of  the  pwsons  returned.  In  England 
a  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  panel  ten  days  before  the  trial.  Even 
before  the  7  &  8  Will.  3.  o.  3.  it  was  the 
custom  in  England  to  grant  a  copy  of  the 
panel.  In  Chamock's  case  {a)  the  prisoner 
complained  he  had  not  had  a  copy  of  the 
panel  ten  days  before.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  said — 

"  That  it  18  not  of  right  but  of  favour,  and  it 
is  a  practice  which  has  of  late  obtained ;  but  for 
what  you  talk  of  ti*n  days,  that  never  was  shown 
in  any  case,  nor  is  it  practicable.  Yon  have  the 
same  favour  shown  you  that  all  prisoners  have, 
and  you  can  expect  no  more.  Bnt  you  do  not 
answer  the  question,  whether  you  will  join  in 
your  challenges  or  not.*' 


(a)  J  2.  St.  Tr.,  1889. 


Blackburnb,  L.C.J. :  Unless  the  Attor- 
ney  General  consents,  we  cannot  make  an 
order  in  the  case. 

Attorney- General :  They  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  the  names  called 
over  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

Calling  over  the  Panel. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  then  called 
over  the  names  of  the  panel. 

Whiteside  handed  in  the  following : — 

"Challengb  to  thb  Arrat. 

"  And  the  said  William  Smiih  O'Brien  chal- 
lenges the  array  of  the  said  panel,  because  he 
says  at  the  time  of  arra}ing  and  returning  of 
the  said  panel,  tliere  ivas  not,  nor  is  there  now, 
in  existence  a  jurors'  book  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary  for  the  current  year,  to  wit,  for  the 
year  1 848.  For  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien 
says  that  by  the  statutable  enactments  in  auch 
cases  made  and  provided  and  now  in  force  in 
this  realm,  it  is  among  other  things  required  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  every  county  in  Ireland 
shall,  within  one  week  after  the  commencement 
in  every  year  of  the  sessions  next  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  wit,  the  October  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  holden  in  each  divi- 
sion of  e«ch  county  at  large,  issue  and  deliver 
his  precept  to  the  high  constable  and  collectors 
of  Grand  Jury  cess  in  each  barony  or  other  dis- 
trict of  collection,  and  the  collectors  of  the  cess 
or  assessment,  where  no  grand  jury  cess  is 
levied,  requiring  such  constable  to  prepare  and 
make  out  within  one  week  then  next  ensuing  a 
true  list  of  all  men  residing  within  their  respective 
districts  qualified  with  respect  to  property  and 
liable  to  serve  on  juries,  and  that  the  high  con- 
stable and  collector  or  collectors  to  whom  the 
said  precept  is  delivered  shall  make  out  a  true 
list  in  alphabeti  :al  order  of  all  men  within  their 
districts  qualified  by  law  and  liable  to  serve  on 
juries,  and  return  the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  who  shall  lay  same  before  the  jufstices 
assembled  at  a  special  sessions,  to  be  holden  at 
a  place  and  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  justices 
assembled  at  every  October  general  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  to  be  holden  in  each  division 
of  the  county  at  large,  and  that  the  justices 
assembled  at  such  special  sessions  shall  count 
number  and  allow  and  sign  the  book  for  the 
year  enduing,  which  shall  be  made  out  and  de- 
livered by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the  Sheriff 
for  the  time  being,  and  brought  into  use  on  the 
I  ^rst  day  of  January  after  it  shall  be  so  dehvered. 
And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  says  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Tipperary 
did  not  within  one  week  after  the  eonunence- 
ment  of  the  general  or  quarter  sessions  which 
were  holden  in  each  division  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1847,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1847, 
issue  or  deliver  any  such  precept  as  is  herein- 
before mentioned  to  the  high  constable  and 
collector  of  grand  jury  cess  in  each  barony  or 
other  district  of  collection  in  the  said  county  of 
Tipperary,  or  to  the  collectors  cf  any  other  cess 
or  assessment  in  the  said  county,  to  any  of  the 
said  persons^  nor  was  any  jurors'  book  for  the 
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said  eonnty  of  Tippeiary  for  the  now  carrent 
year  prepared  and  made  out  piirsaant  to  the 
statutable  enactments  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

"And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  says 
that  Richard  Pennefather,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  has  not  returned  the 
8aid  jurors  whose  names  are  on  the  said  panel,  or 
any  of  them,  from  the  jurors'  book  of  the  said 
county  for  the  year  preceding  the  now  current 
3"ear,  nor  from  the  respective  jurors'  book8  of 
the  said  county,  or  any  of  them,  for  any  year  or 
years  precedins^  the  now  current  year,  nor  hath 
the  said  Sheriff  returned  or  empanelled  the  ^aid 
jurors  in  the  said  panel  mentioned  in  like  manner 
as  has  or  hath  been  used  or  accustomed  before 
the  passing  of  a  certain  act  of  Parliament  holden 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  our 
late  Lord  Kim;  William  the  Fourth,  entitled, 
'  An  Act  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the 
Laws  relating  to  Jurors  and  Juries  in  Ireland.' 

"And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  also 
challenges  the  array  of  the  s.iid  panel,  because 
he  says  that  the  several  panels  of  jurors  which 
for  a  long  time,  to  wit,  three  years  now  last 
passed,  have  been  from  time  to  time  returued  by 
the  respective  SheriflSs  of  the  county  of  Tipperary 
to  serve  upon  juries  for  the  trial  of  indictments 
at  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol 
delivery,  in  and  for  the  said  county,  have  con- 
sisted respectively  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
to  wit,  each  of  said  panels  of  380  persons  duly 
qualified  and  liable  to  serve  as  such  jurors  as 
aforesaid. 

"  And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  says 
that  of  said  panels  of  jurors  not  less  than  a 
certain  large  proportion,  to  wit,  one-third,  of  the 
persons  on  each  of  said  panels  has  consisted  of 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  that  the  residue  thereof,  two-thirds,  of  the 
persons  on  each  of  said  panels,  consisted  of  per- 
sons professing  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
said  William  Smith  O'Brit-n  saith  that  of  the 
jurors  returned  by  Richard  Pennefather  as  Sheriff 
as  aforesaid  to  serve  at  the  present  commission, 
not  more  than  a  very  small  proportion,  to  wit, 
one-eighteenth,  consists  of  persons  professing 
the  Roa:an  Catholic  religion,  and  the  residue 
thereof,  to  wit,  the  seventeen-eighteenths,  of  said 
last-mentioned  persons  consists  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  religion. 

"  And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  saith 
that  said  last  mentioned  panel  has  been  by  the 
said  sheriff  partially  arrayed  and  returued  with 
reference  to  the  religion  of  the  persons  returned 
on  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  this  he — the  said  William 
South  O'Brieo-^is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore 
he  prays  judgment,  and  that  tha  said  panel  may 
1w  quashed  and  so  forth." 

Coansel  for  the  Crown  retired,  and  after 
an  absence  of  two  hours,  returned  into 
Courfc. 

Attorney- General :  My  lord,  we  hand  in 
3  plea  to  thifi  : — 

"Plea. 

*•  And  the  said  James  Henry  Monahan,  At- 
torney-General for  onr  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
who  in  this  behalf  prosecutes  for  our  said  Lady 


the  Queen,  cometh  and  saith  that  for  any  thing 
by  the  said  VVMlliam  Smith  O'Brien  in  his  said 
challenge  alleged,  the  said  panel  ought  not  to  be 
quashed,  because  he  saith  that  there  was  a  jurors' 
book  for  the  said  county  of  Tipperary  for  the 
now  current  year,  prepared  and  made  out  pur- 
suant to  the  statutable  enactments  in  that  behalf 
made  and  provided,  and  that  the  said  jurors* 
book  for  the  said  county  for  the  said  current 
year  is  now  in  existence,  to  wit,  at  Clonmel 
aforesaid.  And  the  said  James  Henry  Monahan 
further  saith  that  the  array  of  the  said  panel 
was  well,  equally,  and  impartially  made  and 
arrayed  from  the  said  jurors'  book  for  the  cur- 
rent year  by  the  said  Sheriff  and  his  officers 
according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  wherefore  he 
prays  judgment,  and  that  the  array  of  the  said 
panel  may  be  affirmed  and  the  said  challenge 
disallowed." 

The  prisoner's  counsel  retired,  and  after 
a  short  absence  returned  into  Court. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  We  join  issue  in  the 
words  of  the  plea,  and  hand  in  this  replica- 
tion : — 

"  Replication. 

"  And  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  by  way 
of  replication  to  the  plea  filed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  James  Henry  Monahan,  her 
Majesty's  Attorne^'-General,  who  in  this  behalf 
prosecutes  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  the 
challenge  of  him  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien 
made  to  the  array  of  the  said  panel,  says  that 
notwithstanding  any  thing  in  and  by  the  said 
plea  alleged,  the  said  panel  ought  to  be  quashed, 
because  he  says  that  there  was  not  a  jurors' 
book  for  the  said  county  for  the  now  current 
year  prepared  and  miide  pursuant  to  the  statuta- 
ble  enactments  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
nor  was  the  panel  well,  equally,  and  impartially 
made  and  arrayed  from  the  said  jurors'  book  for 
the  current  year,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 
Attorney-General  has  in  and  by  his  said  plea 
alleged,  and  this  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien 
prays  may  be  inquired  of  the  Court  here,  accord- 
ing to  law  and  so  forth." 

The  Hon.  Francis  Aldhoroufjh  Prittie 
and  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Calkighan  were 
then  sworn  as  triers. 

Whiteside :  Gentlemen  triers,  the  first 
question  raised  by  this  challenge  turns 
chiefly  upon  the  construction  of  ihe  Jurors' 
Act,  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  There  has  not 
been  a  compliatice  with  s.  4,  which  pro- 
vides— 

"  For  the  assistance  of  the  Sheriff  in  forming 
the  jurors'  book,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  every  county,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  every  county  of  a  city  and 
county  of  a  town  in  Ireland,  shall  ivithin  one 
week  after  the  commencement  in  every  year  oj 
the  Midsummer  sessions  hereinafter  next  men- 
tioned, issue  and  deliver  his  precept  (in  the  form 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  or 
as  near  thereto  as  may  be)  to  the  high  con- 
stable and  collectors  of  the  grand  jury  cess  in 
each  barony,  half  barony,  or  other  district  of 
collection,  and  to  the  collectors  of  other  cess  or 
assessment  where  no  grand  jury  cess  is  levied, 
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requiring  such  collectors y  respectively,  to  pre- 
pare and  make  out  within  one  month  then  next 
ensuing^  a  true  list  of  men  residing  within  their 
respective  di>tricts  qualified  with  respect  tu  pro- 
perty, and  liable  to  serve  upon  juries." 

By  s.  8,  within  one  month  after  the 
receipt  of  the  precept,  copies  of  lists  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
who  are  to  keep  them  for  three  weeks. 
That  makes  two  months-— 

"  after  the  commencement  of  the  Midsummer 
sessions  next  hereinafter  mentioned." 

There  are  no  **  Midsummer  sessions  next 
hereinafter  mentioned"  in  the  Act,  bat 
8.  9  requires  the  Justices  to  fix — 

"  a  time  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  three, 
calendar  months,  after  the  first  day  of  such 
general  or  quarter  sessions,  for  holding  a  special 
session  for  the  purpose  of  examining  such  li.-^ts 
of  the  jurors,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  herein- 
after mentioned." 

As  there  are  no  Midsummer  sessions 
next  hereinafter  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
and  the  next  sessions  mentioned  are  the 
October  sessions  in  s.  9,  your  lordships 
must,  to  make  sense  of  the  Act,  either 
reject  the  words  "next  hereinafter  men- 
tioned," or  the  words,  **  Midsummer 
sessions."  The  words,  *'  Midsummer  ses- 
sions," should  be  rejected,  because  the 
Act  was  passed  on  August  28th,  1833,  after 
the  ** Midsummer  sessions"  for  that  year, 
so  that  no  jurors*  book  could  have  been 
drawn  up  for  1834,  if  these  words  are  re- 
tained. Then  this  consequence  follows, 
*'  that  the  sessions  next  hereinafter  men- 
tioned," must  be  the  October  slbbIous  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  ought  to  have  issued  his  precept  one 
week  after  the  October  sessions  ;  and  in 
point  of  fact  he  has  not  done  so,  but  has 
issued  it  in  July,  consequently  the  junrs' 
book  made  np  for  these  precepts  is  bad. 

Attorney' General :  This  is  a  rather  start- 
ling proposition  that  **  Midsummer  " 
means  October. 

The  point  having  been  argued  at  great 
length,  and  evidence  having  been  given 
showing  that  the  precepts  were  issued 
before  the  month  of  August,  1847,  and  that 
the  jurors'  book  for  1848  was  made  up  from 
lists  served  at  special  sessions  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847, 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J,  {addressing  tlie 
triers) :  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
with  that  part  of  the  case,  because  it  is 
quite  plain.  Gentlemen,  in  this  case, 
in  the  issue  which  has  been  joined,  it  is 
alleged  by  the  prisoner — 

"  that  there  was  not  a  jurors'  book  for  the  said 
comity  for  the  current  year  prepared  ard 
inude,  pursuant  to  the  statutable  euuctnieuts  iu 
that  case  made  and  provided.'* 


Now,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the 
panel  is  taken  from  the  names  fourid 
in  that  book  which  huA  been  produced, 
and  proved  to  have  been  delivered  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the  Sub- 
Sheriff  of  the  county  upon  the  31st  of 
December,  1847,  and  proved  to  have  been 
made  from  the  lists  revised  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  at  which  quarter  sessions,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  the  magistrates  preside  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  lists ;  and 
Che  lists  which  they  so  revise,  from  which 
the  jurors'  book  is  compiled,  are  proved  to 
have  been  returned  by  the  collectors  prior 
to  the  month  of  October,  in  pursuance  of 
a  precept  which  has  not  been  produced 
here,  but  which  unquestionably  issued 
before  the  month  of  August.  And  the 
question  now  raised  is  whether  or  not  the 
precept  which  was  unquestionably  issued 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  before  ihe  Octo- 
ber sessions,  was  a  precept  issued  pursuant 
to  the  Jurors'  Act  P  Upon  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  it  is  alleged,  that  it  ought  to  have 
issued  after  the  October  sessions  in  the 
year  1847,  and  not  at  any  antecedent 
period.  In  point  of  fact,  it  did  issue  at  an 
antecedent  period.  The  question  depends 
entirely  on  the  construction  of  the  Act  ot 
Parliament,  as  to  which  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  you  that  it  does  not  contain 
one  single  word  or  letter  justifying  that 
construction,  or  warranting  you  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  has  acted  otherwise  than  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  therefore  the  ob- 
jection is  utterly  untenable,  and  we  advise 
you  to  find  against  the  challenge  upon 
that  ground. 

The  triers  found  for  the  Crown  and 
against  the  challenge  upon  the  first 
ground. 

Challenge  to  Array  upon  the  Second 
Ground. 

Whiteside  {addressing  the  triers) :  The 
question  here  lor  you  is  whether  this  panel 
has  been  fairly  and  impartially  arrayed. 
The  point  is  a  very  short  one.  Upon  a'l 
the  former  panels  within  the  last  three 
years,  there  was  a  certain  proportion 
obsei-ved  by  the  respectable  High  Sheriffs 
who  returned  the  panels — and  especially 
for  the  last  special  commission — and  that 
proportion  beems  to  have  been  considered 
a  fair  one,  though  I  confess  I  was  much 
surprised,  considering  the  religion  of  the 
jurors,  at  the  small ness  of  the  numbers. 
Upon  those  panels  two-thirds  of  the  jurors 
have  been  of  the  Protestant  persuasion, 
and  one-third  only  have  been  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  What  is  the  result  with 
respect  to  the  present  panel  ?  It  is  averred 
that  upon  this  panel  one-eighteenth  part 
only  consists  of  Catholic  jurors.    The  very 
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men  ealogized  by  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  duties  at  the  last  special  commission 
— ^the  men  who  showed  that  they  could 
not  be  intimidated,  have  been,  I  say,  pnr- 
posely  and  studiously  struck  off  upon  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  snve  my  loarned  and 
esteemed  friend,  the  Attorney-OeneraU  the 
pain  of  telling  them  openly  to  stand  by 
when  they  come  up  to  be  sworn.  There  are 
288  names  upon  this  panel ;  and  it  is 
settled,  though  it  has  been  disputed  by 
great  lawyers  now  on  theubench  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Crown  may  put  by  276,  or 
260,  or  264,  nntil  they  have  exactly  the 
twelve  men  they  like,  and  that  they  may 
do  by  simply  nttering  the  words  **  stand 
by."  Therefore  the  more  numerous  a 
panel  is,  where  the  prisoner  has  but  thirty- 
five  challenges,  the  more  reason  is  there  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  panel  is  fairly 
and  impartially  arrayed  or  not.  In  Home 
To^Ms  case  (a)  Sir  John  Scott ^  then  the 
Attorney' General — the  late  Lord  Eldon — 
went  the  length  of  setting  aside  seven 
men,  and  the  judge  observed  sharply  upon 
the  number  he  had  set  aside,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  the  number  which  ap- 
peared on  the  panel.  Had  he  practised  in 
Ireland,  he  would  have  been  taught  a 
different  line  of  proceeding.  Why  do 
I  mention  that  P  Here  is  a  panel  of  288 
names.  It  may  be  that  my  client  has 
no  apprehension  that  twelve  gentlemen 
of  his  own  persuasion  would  not  try  him 
fairly  for  his  life.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  he  has  no 
donbt  but  they  would.  The  question  fairly 
and  bonestlyi  is,  whether  this  panel  has 
been  dealt  with  unfairly  and  unwarrant- 
ably to  his  prejudice.  Now,  what  has 
been  done  P  They  have  struck  off  seven - 
teen-eighteenths  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
jurors  of  this  county.  There  are  several 
of  them  who  attended  at  the  last  assizes 
in  attendance  here,  whom  we  have  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  to-day.  Now,  if 
you  want  an  authority  to  know  whether 
that  is  according  to  the  law  or  the  consti- 
tution, 1  will  give  you  one,  and  it  is  no 
other  than  the  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
Lord  John  Btusell.  Gentlemen,  I  was  en- 
gaged as  counsel  in  Mr.  O^ConneWs  case, 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  then  arraigned.  Eleven  gentlemen 
were  there  set  aside  because  they  belonged 
to  the  Repeal  Association;  and  that 
reason,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  just  one. 
They  were  assailed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  having  so  set  them  aside. 

Attorney- General:  I  really  do  not  know, 
my  lords,'  what  Lord  John  Russell  has  to 
do  with  this.    He  is  not  the  prosecutor 

(a)  26St.  Tr.  25. 


in  this  case.  I  am  here  the  prosecutor, 
as  public  officer,  on  the  part  of  the  Qut  en. 
On  the  question  which  has  to  be  tried 
here,  whether  this  be  or  not  a  fair  and 
proper  panel,  I  do  not  know  what  Lord 
John  BiisseU  has  to  do  with  that. 

Blackbuhne,  L.C.J. :  Do  not  go  into  any 
vague  question. 

Whiteside :  I  am  not,  my  lord,  going 
into  any  vague  question.  I  am  going  to 
state  the  short  point,  which  is  important. 
In  that  case  they  struck  off  eleven  gentle- 
men who  were  of  that  persuasion,  who 
were  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  and 
Lord  John  Bussell  arraigned  that  pro- 
ceeding as  an  unconstitutional  and  un- 
justifiable one  in  O'GonnelVs  case  (a);  and 
yet  the  same  man — for  what  is  the  use  of 
my  learned  friend  telling  me  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  Queen ;  he  is — I  do  not  say  it 
disrespectfully —but  the  official  servant  of 
her  Majesty's  prime  minister — to  be  sure 
he  is ;  and  they  have  struck  100  off  that 
panel,  and  they  have  placed  a  few. names 
m  such  a  place  that  our  right  of  challenge 
is  a  farce.  I  say  that  such  striking  off 
has  been  done  designedly.  There  are  but 
some  18  or  19  Catholics  on  this  long  panel 
of  288 ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  that  has 
been  done.  Ot  the  120  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  1 00  are  gone  ;  and  you 
will  be  told  presenrly,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  Sheriff  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Gentlemen,  the  best  authority  I  can  give 
you,  as  to  the  value  of  my  objection,  is 
the  decision  of  Baron  Fennefather^  in  my 
hearing,  at  the  last  Special  Commission 
in  Dublin,  in  R,eg.  v.  O'Doherty  (b)  that 
the  religion  of  any  man  is  no  ground 
for  objection;  and  if  a  body  of  men 
are  kept  off  studiously  and  purposely, 
on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  that,  he 
decided  from  the  bench,  was  a  juKt  ground 
for  impugning  the  impartiality  of  the 
panel.  I  make  no  charge  agaiust  the  re- 
spectable High  Sheriff  of  your  county.  I 
will  prove  these  facts  to  you  ;  and  it  will 
not  do  for  the  Sheriff  to  say  that  he  did 
not  know  how  this  panel  was  made  out. 
It  has  been  made  out  in  that  way,  that 
Catholic  jurors  might  not  appear  on  the 
panel ;  for  if  they  were  on  the  panel,  the 
Atto}-ney- General  would  have  had  openly 
to  bid  them  stand  by.  I  do  not  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  my  learned  friend ;  it 
would  pain  him  to  do  it.  I  believe  out  of 
every  twenty  or  twenty-five  names  there  is 
one  Catholic  gentleman.  Our  right  of 
challenge  is  thus  made  a  mere  farce  ;  and 
it  comes  ultimately  to  this,  if  this  system 
be  continued,  while  I  admit  the  Sheriff 
ought  to  strike  off  all  men  who  are  Con- 


(a)  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  947. 
(6)  6  Sr.  Tr.  N.S,  881. 
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federation  men,  and  the  like,  yet,  if  on  the 
score  merely  of  their  religion  they  are 
omitted,  it  would  be  better  frankly  and 
boldly  at  once  to  re-enact  the  penal  laws. 
Henry  Pedder  (the  Clerk  of  the  Crown), 
who  hud  been  subpoBnaed  to  produce  the 
jury  panels  of  the  last  three  years  was 
then  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  and  stated 
that  the  panel  for  the  North  Biding  was 
at  Nenagh;  the  panel  for  the  South 
Biding  was  in  the  Grown  office  at  Clon- 
mel.  He  would  send  for  it.  The  number 
of  iiames  on  the  present  panel  was  288. 

FaU^k  Kirwan — Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  Whiteside. 

An  attorney  practising  in  the  county, 
who  had  heard  the  panel  read  over,  stated 
that  the  number  of  Eoman  Catholics  on  it 
was  about  17  or  18  out  of  288. 

Tbe  witness  having  been  questioned 
about  the  panel  at  the  last  Special  Com- 
mission, the  Solicitor- General  objected 
that  the  panel  must  be  produced. 

The  panel  of  the  January  Special  Com- 
mission having  been  produced  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  witness  retired  to 
examine  it. 

Body  Spain — Examined  on  the  voir  dire 
by  Whiteside. 

Stated  that  he  had  attended  as  a  juror 
at  the  last  assizes ;  at  tbe  two  previous  as- 
sizes his  name  had  been  omitted;  before 
he  had  usually  been  summoned.  Was  a 
Bora  an  Catholic.  Had  seen  James  Hujiley 
a  Boman  Catholic,  Edward  Heyn,  Catho- 
lic, Jeremiah  Tuohy,  Catholic,  John  Tuohy, 
Qeorge  Thomhill,  John  Darcy,  Edward 
Flynn,  and  Jeremiah  Tuohy,  Catholics,  act 
as  jnrors.  Had  not  seen  them  at  this  com- 
mission. 

Blackburnb,  L.C.J. :  Unless  you  can 
connect  the  Sheriff  in  some  way  or  other 
with  some  corrupt  intention,  I  cannot  see 
the  object  of  pursuing  this  line  of  exami- 
nation. 

WJnteside :  It  will  be  a  question  on  the 
evidence,  my  lord.  I  aver  that  100  and 
more  names  could  not  be  left  ofi*  by  acci- 
dent. Now  I  must  prove  the  fact  that 
JOO  were  left  ofl'. 

DoHERTY,  C.J. :  That  none  were  left  off 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  present  Sherifi*. 

Cross-examined  by  the  AiUyrney-General. 

Gregory  Fitzpairick  is  a  tanner,  M' Han- 
ley  is  in  ihe  skin  and  feather  trade.  Air. 
Flyn,  a  gentleman  farmer,  one  Mr.  Tuohy 
is  a  miller,  the  other  farms  120  acres. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  two  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  as  jurors  at  the 
quarter  sessions  p— They  are. 

Petty  jurors  at  quarter  sessions?— Ycv^. 


!      Are  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
assistant- barrister's  court  P — Yes. 

WilUajn  May — Examined  on  the  voir 
dire  by  Fitzgerald. 

Stated  that  he  was  a  Boman  Catholic. 
Had  not  been  summoned  at  the  last  special 
session,  but  his  name  had  never  been 
omitted  on  an^  other  occasion,  and  he 
had  been  serving  as  a  juror  for  thirty 
years.  Had  seen  Thomas Henessy of  Thurles, 
Henry  Whepney  of  Thurles,  John  Ryan  of 
Thurles,  Martin  Quinlan,  Nicholas  Burke, 
Thomas  Cahir^  Michael  Hanly,  William 
Hyan^  Dudley  Byrne,  Bohert  Manning, 
Catholics.  Had  seen  them  serve  on  juries, 
John  Ryan  only  on  petty  juries. 

Bla-ckburne,  L.C.J. :  Unless  you  can 
connect  these  matters  with  the  act  of  the 
Sheriff  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  cor- 
ruption to  him,  I  cannot  see  what  value 
this  evidence  has. 

Whiteside :  According  to  the  decision  of 
Baron  Pennefather,  if  we  prove  the  omis- 
sion, it  is  for  the  triers  to  say  whether  the 
panel  was  propjerly  framed  or  not.  Baron 
Pennefather  said  that  the  exclusion  of  any 
person  from  the  jury  panel  on  account  of 
his  religion  was  a  sufficient  cause  fur 
setting  aside  the  panel.(a) 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- (hneraJ. 

Had  seen  the  above  persons  serve  at 
quarter  sessions,  some  as  grand  juroi-s, 
and  some  as  petty  jurors. 

Edward  Murphy. — Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  Whiteside. 

A  Boman  Catholic.  Had  served  at  the 
assizes  and  special  commissions  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Was  not  on  this  panel. 
Knew  Baniel  Murphy  of  Ballymere,  and 
another  Baniel  Murphy,  Jerome  Scully, 
John  Macks,  Nicholas  and  John  Bohert y. 
Catholics,  and  had  seen  them  act  as 
jurors. 

Cross-examined  by  Scott. 

Do  yon  know  whether  any  Protestant 
jurors,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
serving  as  jurors,  have  been  omitted  from 
this  panel  ? — From  my  neighbourhood 
there  is  not  one  that  I  heard  of. 

Now,  are  you  only  speaking  of  what  you 
heard,  or  ij?  it  what  you  know  P  Do  you 
know  whether  all  these  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  have  been  returned  or  summoned 
for  this  panel  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  was 
not  asked  that  before. 

Edward  Murphy,  of  Bally  more    House — 
Examined  on  the  viir  dire  by  Fitzgerald. 

A  Boman  Catholic.  Had  been  in  the 
habit  of  serving  on  juries  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  served  at  the  last  special  com- 

(a)  In  Reg.y,  O'DoAeWy  6St.  Tr.,N.S.,  881, 
888. 
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miseioD.      Was    not    sninmoxied  on    this  i 
panel ;  his  brother  was. 

JBdward  Lalor  Camhie — Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  Whiteside. 

Formerly  acted  as  Sab-Sheriff  of  this 
coanty.  Had  known  a  great  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  by  the  last  three  wit- 
nesses on  juries. 

You  have  yourself  put  them  upon  the 
panel  as  fii  and  proper  persons  ? — I  have. 

And  they  were  fit  and  proper  persons  P — 
Some  of  them  were  only  put  on  at  petty 
sessions;  others  of  them  as  jurors  at 
assizes;  and  others  of  them  were  only 
record  jurors. 

Were  the  names  you  heard  mentioned 
those  of  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  serve 
as  jurors?— A  great  many  of  them  were 
redpectable  men;  some  rich,  comfortable 
men,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  county. 

Such  as  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  jury  P — Such  as  ought  certainly 
from  their  position  and  property.  Some 
of  them  were  only  quarter  sessions  jurors. 

You  are  the  person  who  can  give  me  the 
best  information.  Now,  may  I  ask  you,  do 
yon  consider  out  of  a  panel  of  288  names, 
that  18  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  jurors  of  this  county  ? 

AUomey- General :  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  legal  question.  The  number  of  Catholics 
is  a  mere  assumption. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  I  do  not  think  you 
can  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  numbers  on  any  jury  panel. 

MoosB,  J. :  That  is  matter  of  opinion, 
what  is  the  fair  propoi'tion. 

Whiteside:  Our  challenge  is  on  this 
ground— that  the  jurors*  lists,  before  re- 
tamed  to  the  court,  iuvariably  observed  a 
certain  proportion. 

Blackbuhit,  L.C.J. :  Just  observe,  the 
question  you  ask  is  whether  a  certain 
number  is  a  fair  proportion. 

Whiteside :  I  will  put  the  question  then 
in  another  form.  {To  the  witness)  :  Have 
you  heard  that  there  are  288  names  upoii 
the  present  panel  P — I  heard  that  .stated. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  your  practice  as 
Sheriff,  during  the  time  you  served,  out  of 
a  panel  of  288  names,  how  many  jurors  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion  were  ordi- 
narily returned  ? 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Now,  can  you  state 
that  p — It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  coold 
answer  that  question.  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
return  every  man  whom  I  thought  ought  to 
be  returned,  no  matter  whether  he  was 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Whiteside:  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you 
down  to  fifteen  or  twenty;  but  I  am 
asking  you,  from  yonr  knowledge  of  a 
fact  that  you  must  be  acquainted  with,  is 
fifteen  or  eighteen  out  of  a  panel  of  288, 


an  honest  return  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
jurors  of  this  county  P 

Solicitor-General:  We  object.  That  is 
the  same  question  put  again,  after  an  in- 
timation from  the  Court  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  put. 

Whiteside:  The  Court  has  not  yet  de- 
cided it,  and  will  not  decide  it  without 
argument.  Our  challenge  here  is  exactly 
in  conformity  with  what  1  heard  from  one 
of  the  Bench  may  be  made  out  by  proof, 
and  that  is,  that  the  proportion  of  jurors 
on  the  panel  is  not  a  fair  representation  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  jurors  of  the  county. 
How  am  I  to  prove  that  P  By  asking  a 
plain,  direct  question.  I  have  produced 
an  official  person,  who  has  acted  as  Sub- 
Sheriff  for  some  years,  who  has  made  the 
returns  for  this  county  himself;  and  he  is 
the  very  person  of  all  others  who  knows 
the  exact  fact  we  want  to  leain.  He  has 
returned  the  former  panels,  aad  we  aver 
that  iihe  ground  of  challenge  is  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  former  panels. 
I  want  to  ask  whether  fifteen  or  eighteeu 
out  of  288  is  unusual,  or,  as  I  before 
phrased  it,  an  honer.t  return  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  jurors  of  this  county  p 

Blackburve,  L.C.J. :  It  is  to  me  an 
utterly  incomprehensible  question.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  criminal 
courts,  and  I  never  heard  it  laid  down 
that  a  jury  was  to  be  selected  in  any 
proportions  according  to  the  religion  of 
its  members.  On  the  contrary,  it  strikes 
me  that  an  honest  and  conscientious 
Sheriff,  well  discharging  his  duty,  would 
never  investigate  the  religion  of  any  man. 

Whiteside:  Your  lordship  states  exactly 
what  is  the  law,  that  no  juror  ought  ever 
to  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  his  re- 
ligion. I  can  subscribe  to  every  thing 
that  your  lordship  has  so  truly  said. 

Blackbu&ne,  L.C.J.  :  I  do  not  say 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  religion  of 
jurors  is  not  to  be  a  subject-matter  of  in- 
vestigation (sic). 

Whiteside:  Mj  lord,  my  complaint  is, 
that  the  very  thing  which  your  lordship 
censures  has  been  done.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  can  I  prove  it,  except  by 
showing  what  was  the  number  of  the 
jurors  so  returned  on  the  former  panel  P 

MooBB,  J. :  You  were  asking  him  as  to 
his  opinion  founded  on  his  past  experience. 

Whiteside :  I  will  put  it  then  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  (To  the  witness.)  What  is  the 
smallest  number  of  Boman  Catholics 
which  you  have  known  to  be  returned 
upon  the  panels  P 

Solicitor- General:  I  object  to  that,  be- 
cause the  best  evidence  of  that  would  be 
the  proJuction  of  the  former  panels.  On 
a  former  occasion,  in  another  place,  a 
similar  attempt  to  this  was  made,  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  witness  they  put  on 
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the  table,  with  the  panel  in  his  hand,  did 
not  know  the  religion  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Whiteside :  That  is  ground  of  cross-ex- 
amination. Have  you  ever  returned,  Mr. 
Camhie,  so  small  a  number  as  twenty 
Boman  Catholic  jurors  for  this  great 
county  of  Tipperary  ? 

Blackbuknb,  L.C.J.  :  Can  you  state 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — I  cannot  state 
that  as  a  positive  fact. 

WhiUaide:  But,  my  lord,  he  can  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  belief. 

Witness:  Mr.  Eirivan  has,  I  believe, 
prepared  an  analysis  of  these  lists,  and 
fee  will  be  able  to  tell  you.  If  I  saw  the 
panel  I  should  be  able  to  state 

A  former  panel  for  the  South  Riding 
was  handed  to  the  witness  to  examine. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  What  do  you  do 
next,  Mr.  Whiteside  ? 

Whiteside:  I  propose,  my  lord,  to  put 
the  question  in  a  general  way. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  a  fair  and 
proper  proportion,  that  cannot  be  put. 

Whiteside :  Till  this  gentleman  has 
looked  over  this  panel  I  connot  go  on.  It 
is  impossible  to  establish  a  challenge  of 
this  sort,  because  we  cannot  get  at  the 
panel  except  by  a  process  of  this  court. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  important  thing  that 
a  panel  prepared  by  any  person,  however 
respectable,  should  not  be  above  all  im- 
peachment. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Nobody  has  stated 
otherwise.  We  are  moit  anxious.  Mr. 
Whiteside^  to  hear  the  evidence  to  sustain 
the  challenge. 

Whiteside ;  I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the 
former  panel  until  this  day. 

John  Lacy— I'xamined  on  the  voir  dire 
by  Fitzgerald, 

A  Roman  Catholic.  Had  been  regularly 
summoned  for  the  last  twenty  years  as  a 
juror.  Was  not  on  this  panel.  Knew 
Patrich  Quinn,  John  Vunphy,  director  of 
the  National  Bank.  John  Clancy,  William 
King,  Th<mas  Holmes,  Thomas  Heavne, 
Roman  Catholics.  Had  seen  them  serve 
on  juries. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney -General, 

You  are,  I  believe,  an  alderman  and 
town  councillor  of  this  town  P — I  am. 

Many  of  those  gentlem'-n  whom  you 
have  named  are  town  councillors  P — They 
are. 

Were  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
applied  to  Mr.  Howley,  the  revising  bar- 
rister, to  be  left  off  the  jury,  because  you 
were  aldermen  and  town  councillors? — 
That  was  off  the  sessions*  jury. 

What  reason  did  you  assign  to  Mr. 
Howley  for  wishing  to  be  excused  from 


serving  as  jurors  P — On  the  ground  that 
we  were  exempted  from  serving  on  juries 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  he  directed  the  Sheriff  not  to 
snmmon  you,  as  you  were  town  council- 
,  lors.  Is  that  so  P — I  don't  know  what  he 
told  the  Sheriff;  but  the*  Sheriff  sum- 
moned us  afterwards  to  the  sessions  and 
to  the  asiiizes. 

Did  you  ever  see  those  gentlemen  whom 
you  have  named  serve  as  jurors  at  the 
sessions  P — I  have  seen  them  serve  here  at 
the  assizes. 

Have  you  heard  the  present  panel 
called  over  P — I  have. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  gentlemen 
whope  names  were  called  over? — Not  all 
of  them ;  I  know  a  good  many  of  them. 

They  are,  I  believe,  respectable  men, 
and  men  of  station  and  property? — A 
good  many  of  them  are. 

Edward  Lalor  Oaw/z/e— Recalled  and  ex- 
amined by  Whiteside. 

Produced  the  panel  of  the  special  com- 
mission of  24th  of  January  1848.  Had 
analysed  it.     There  were  331  jurors. 

Now,  are  you  able  to  say  how  many 
Roman  Catholics  there  are  amongst 
them  ? — There  are  34  that  I  am  certain 
of,  who  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there 
is  one  gentleman  as  to  whose  religion  I 
am  doubtful. 

David  Clancy — Examined  on  the  voir  dire 
by  Fitzgerald. 
Roman  Catholic.  Had  served  upon 
juries  for  twelve  years.  Was  summoned 
at  the  last  special  commission,  but  not  at 
this. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney 'Ger^eral.' 

Was  fined  for  non-att«ndance. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  any  corrupt  or  improper  motive  ? 

Whiteside:  We  have  just  proved  the 
fact  of  the  last  panel.  When  that  is  done, 
we  do  not  mean  to  trespass  further  on  the 
Court. 

BlackbUbne,  L.C.J. :  It  is  a  very  serious 
charge,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
made. 

Whiteside:  On  looking  over  the  panel, 
and  finding  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  to  oe  as  I  have  stated,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  as  I  have  done. 
On  the  instructions  laid  before  me,  I 
would  do  so  again  if  the  same  circum- 
stances were  to  occur;  I  would  do  what  I 
thought  right  for  my  client. 

Patrich  Kirwan,  recalled — Examined  on 
the  voir  dire  by  Whiteside. 
State  the  result  of  your  examination  of 
the  panel  for  the  South  Riding  of  1846  ? 
— There  were  192  names  ;  and  out  of  that 
number  there  were  51  Roman  Catholics. 
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Now,  have  you  examined  any  other 
panel? — I  have  also  examined  the  panel 
of  the  10th  of  March  1846 ;  and  I  find 
that  there  were  npon  that  194  names,  and 
of  that  number  there  were  47  Roman 
Catholics. 

What  is  the  number  of  Catholics  upon 
the  present  x^anel  ? — I  think  about  17  or  18. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-Qeneral, 

Do  you  speak  of  your  actual  knowledge 
of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  parties  ? 
—I  am  perfectly  positive ;  I  think  I  can 
say  I  know  almost  every  one  of  them 
individually. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those 
gentlemen  are  here  to-day  P— There  is 
one  on  the  panel  I  believe ;  anothei*,  John 
Oreen,  has  left  the  country ;  and  a  third 
is,  I  believe,  dead. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  anv 
more  who  have  died  since  P — I  don  t 
think  there  are  any  more;  there  is  one 
dead,  there  m^  be  two. 

Whiteside :  That  is  our  case,  my  lords. 

Aiiomey-Oeneral :  My  lords,  1  sabmit 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  go  to  the 
triers.  The  issue  ie,  whether  this 
panel  was  partially  arrayed  by  the  Sheriff. 
That  is  the  expression  on  which  issue  has 
been  taken  and  joined.  The  allegations 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  jurors  on  former 
panels  and  on  this  are  only  prefatory,  and 
would  be  mere  waste  paper.  If  the  chal- 
lenge had  merely  stated  that  a  certain 
proportion  in  the  religions  was  not 
observed,  we  should  have  demurred.  We 
have  joined  issue,  because  corruption  is 
imputed  to  a  public  officer. 

Whiieeide :  Our  case  is,  that  the  panel 
is  not  a  fair  and  impartial  one.  The 
word  corruntly  has  been  used,  but  not 
by  me.  I  ao  not  wish  to  use  that  term 
to  any  gentleman  bearing  the  honoured 
name  of  the  High  Sheriff.  We  say,  look- 
ing to  other  panels  that  have  been  re- 
turned, that  this  is  not  a  fair  and  im- 
partial panel.  For  one  divison  we  have  a 
panel  of  192  names,  with  51  Boman 
Catholics  upon  it ;  and  in  another  division 
wc  have  a  panel  with  194  names,  and  47 
Boman  Catnolics  upon  it. 

Blackbubhe,  L.C.J. :  I  must  say  that  a 
question  might  be  left  to  the  triers  upon 
the  facts  as  proved. 

AUamey-Genercd:  Then,  my  lords,  we 
will  call  the  High  Sheriff. 

Fritlie  (one  of  the  triei's) :  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  last  witness  (Mr. 
KirwanK 

Patrick  Kirwan,  recalled. 

Prittie  (to  the  witness).  Do  you  know 
whether  it  is  the  usual  practice  in  this 
country  for  the  High  Sheriff  to  make  any 
difference   in  the  panels  for  the  special 
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commissions,  and  those  which  are  framed 
for  the  sittings  at  the  general  county  gaol 
deliveries  P— I  have  always  thought  that 
special  commissions  of  any  kind  had  less 
Catholics  left  on  them  than  any  others. 
That  was  ray  impression,  but  not  having 
made  any  calculation  I  cannot  say  exactly 
whether  that  was  so  or  not. 

Richard  Pennef other — Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  the  Attorney- Oeneral. 

You  are  the  Sheriff  of  this  county  ? — I 
am. 

Did  you  return  this  panel  to  this  com« 
mission  p — I  did. 

Was  that  panel  framed  by  you,  or  by 
your  Sub-Sheriff?— By  my  Sub-Sheriff. 

Did  you  take  any  part  m  the  formation 
of  that  panel  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

A  letter  to  the  Sub-Sheriff 

Whiteside:  Don't  tell  us  what  yott 
wrote. 

Did  you  make  any  alteration  in  the 
panel  you  received  from  the  Sab- Sheriff  P 
— ^I  struck  off  about  twenty-five  names 
from  the  panel,  because  I  believed  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  bring  them  up  from 
distant  parts  of  the  county  to  Clonmel. 

Did  you  strike  off  any  man  on  account 
of  his  religious  persuasion,  or  did  you 
leave  any  on  on  that  account  P — ^Not  one. 

Or  were  yon  at  all  anxious,  or  influenced 
by  any  desire,  lo  return  a  jury  un favour* 
able  to  the  prisoner  P — Certainly  not. 

And  the  panel  you  returned  was  done 
fairly  and  nonestly  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty  P— I  returned  it  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

In  returning  this  panel  had  you  any 
communication,  or  any  consultation,  witn 
any  one  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  P — Neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  had  I  any  communication 
with  any  person  connected  with  the 
I  Crown,  concerning  the  panel. 
'  And  this  panel  was  returned,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  as  a  fit  and 
proper  panel  P — It  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside, 


You  did  not  prepare  the  panel  joxit* 
self  ?— I  did  not. 

Who  did  P— The  Sub-Sheriff. 

It  was  his  doin^p— I  consider  that  t 
am  responsible  for  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Sub-Sheriff,  Mr.  Going  l-^Re  submitted 
to  me  a  rough  copy  of  the  panel. 

Do  you  know  it  anyone  assisted  him  P — 
Probably  his  clerk  did. 

Then  it  was  Mr.  Ooing  and  his  clerk 
who  arranged  the  panel  P— I  never  said 
that,  Mr.  Whiteside.  I  said  that  Mr. 
Going  brought  me  a  rongh  copy  of  the 
panel,  which  I  suppose  was  drawn  out  by 
his  clerk. 
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Is  he  alive  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  whether 
there  are  only  eighteen  Roman  Catholics 
upon  this  panel  P — I  did  not  know  it  till  I 
heard  it  in  evidence  in  court. 

Then  you  were  quite  surprised  to  hear 
that  P — I  was. 

Now  do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  just 
proportion  P 

Blacrbueite,  L.O.J. :  Mr.  Whiimde, 
that  question  i&  a  wrong  one. 

Whiteside:  Do  you  ^ow  the  county 
well  P — ^I  do,  pretty  well. 

Can  vou  tell  me  how  many  hundred 
Koman  Catholics  of  substance  and  respect- 
ability  there  are  in  the  county,  who  are 
proper  persons  to  serve  on  juries? — I 
really  could  not. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  these  per- 
sons, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Macks,  and  Mr. 
O'Doherty  ?  Do  you  know  them  by  cha- 
racter?— I  know  them  by  character.  I 
have  summoned  one,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Are  they  men  of  substance  P — I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Although  you  summoned  one  of  them  P 
— ^You  have  named  three  or  four  persons. 

You  heard  all  the  jurors'  names  called 
here  to-day— the  Roman  Catholic  jurors' 
names  that  have  been  on  the  list  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  P — I  heard  some  names ;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  heard  all  the  names. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  p^entlemen  I 
have  mentioned  are  men  of  sabstance,  and 
fit  to  be  upon  the  panel  P — 1  have  heard 
you  say  that  they  were  upon  the  jurors* 
book.  I  know  yery  little  more  abont 
them. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  did  not 
say  that. — I  can  give  you  no  other  answer. 

Samvsl  Ooing. — Examined  on  the  voir  dire 
by  the  Solicitor- Genei-al. 

Sub-Sheriff.  Prepared  the  draft  panel 
and  submitted  it  to  the  High  Sherifi*,  who 
struck  off  several  persons  of  a  lower  class. 

In  framing  that  panel  for  Uie  special 
commisuion,  did  you  place  the  names  on 
that  panel  according  to  their  rank  and 
property,  and  as  you  conceived  them  to  be 
a  fair  and  impartial  panel,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  commission  P — I  did  not  leave  a 
single  person  off  that  panel  whom  I 
thought  a  fair  and  respectable  juror. 

Did  you,  iu  the  formation  of  that 
panel,  or  in  preparing  the  draft  for  your 
High  Sheriff,  have  any  communication,  or 
did  you  receive  any  suggestion,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  any  one  whom  you 
conoeived  to  be  concerned  for  the  Govern- 
ment P — None  whatever. 

Or  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  P — Never. 

Did  vou  prepare  that  draft  from  the 
jurors'  book,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
own  skill  and  judgment,  without  any  sug- 
gestion from  any  person  P — I  did. 


I  Cross-examin3d  by  Whiteside. 

\     Where  is  that  draft  P — I  have  not  got 

I  the  original  draft  with  me. 

I      Were  you  served  with  a  subpcena  dtwcs 

■  tecum  to    produce    the    document  from 

I  which  you  prepared  the  present  panel  ? — 

I  was,  but  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  it 

was  morally  impossible  to  obey  it.    I  was 

on  my  way  here. 

Were  you  alone  when  you  made  out  the 
panel  P — I  cannot  say. 

Try  and  remember.-— I  cannot  say  ex- 
actly. I  was  not  in  company  with  my 
clerk. 

Was  there  anybody  with  you  at  the 
time  you  were  preparing  the  panel  P — I 
cannot  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  person  was 
present  with  you  at  the  time  P — If  there 
was  any  person  there  it  was  Mr.  Oerson, 
who  lives  with  me ;  but  he  took  no  purt 
iu  the  formation  of  the  panel. 

Who  is  Mr.  Oersonf-^Ke  is  a  cousin  of 
mine. 

Whore  is  he  now  ? — I  believe  he  is  at 
present  at  Balbriggan. 

Now,  on  your  oath,  sir,  did  he  not 
assist  you  in  framing  this  panel  P^-He 
might  probably  have  diecked  off  some  of 
the  names  as  I  called  them  over. 

How  many  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the 
jurors*  book  P— I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Are  there  five  hundred? — I  cannot  say. 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many  men  on 
that  book  who  could  not  write  their  names ; 
and  there  are  many  men  on  this  panel 
about  whom  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
are  Catholics  or  Protestants. 

How  many  names  are  there  on  the 
jurors'  book  altogether  P — I  am  sure  there 
are  two  thousand  names,  without  looking 
in  this  book,  but  I  never  counted  them. 

Had  you  any  other  panel  before  you  at 
the  time  that  you  prepared  thiR  p — ^I  think 
I  had  the  panel  of  the  last  special  com- 
mission. 

Had  you  any  other  document  before 
you  P — No ;  I  may  have  had,  perhaps,  the 
last  book  for  the  assizes. 

Had  you  any  talk  at  that  time  with  Mr. 
Oerson  about  the  opinions  of  the  jurors  P 
— ^Not  that  I  recollect. 

Will  you  swear,  on  your  oath,  that  you 
had  not?— I  will  not  swear  that  I  had  or 
had  not. 

While  you  were  making  out  that  list, 
as  an  honest  man,  had  you  not  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Oerscn  about  the 
political  opinions  of  the  jurors  P—I  am 
very  sure  that  I  had  not,  becanse  I  know 
the  country  better  than  he  does. 

Now,  had  you  the  curiosity  to  reckon, 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
names,  how  many  Roman  Catholics  are 
on  that  panel  P — ^I  attempted  to  do  it,  but 
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I  haye  not  succeeded,  inasmnch  as  there 
are  thirty  or  forty  persons  on  that  panel 
abont  whom  I  cannot  swear  whether  they 
are  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants. 

Did  yon  everprepare  a  panel  before  for 
this  county  P — Yes. 

Can  yon  tell  me  how  many  Roman 
Catholics  you  left  upon  the  panel  then ; 
have  you  not  left  eighty  or  one  hundred  ? 
— I  should  think  not. 

You  have  not  that  to  charge  your  con- 
science with  P — ^There  were  never  more 
than  two  hundred  on  any  panel ;  and  it 
would  be  morally  impossible  to  get  one 
hundred  Roman  Catholics  in  one  riding. 

Not  one  hundred  Roman  Catholics  such 
as  you  conceive  ought  to  be  upon  the 

Eanel  P— There  were  several  Roman  Catho- 
cs  who  have  been  left  off  at  their  own 
special  request.  Mr.  Maclcs  was  one  of 
them. 

Can  you  name  any  one  elseP — Mr. 
Thomas  Henessy,  of  Thurlcs. 

On  your  oath,  to  cut  the  whole  business 
short,  did  you  not  purposely  and  design- 
edly omit  from  that  panel  jurors  whom  you 
knew  had  served  before,  aud  at  assizes, 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics? — I 
did  not  leave  them  off  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

But  did  you  leave  them  off? — ^Yes.  If 
I  put  on  every  man  who  had  served  before 
on  the  panel,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
six  or  seven  hundred  names,  probably. 

"Was  it  you  who  returned  that  former 
panel  for  1846,  with  194  names  for  one  ' 
division,  and  47  Catholics ;  and  the  other  | 
with  172  names  for  the  other  division,  i 
with  57  Catholics?     Did  you  hear   that 


Did  you  know  how  you  arranged  them 
on  this  panel  ?    Tell  me  who  is  the  first 

gerson  of  the  eighteen ;  whereabouts  the 
rst  is,  upon  your  oath  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Now,  did  you  not  put  them  very  low 
down  ? — ^Very  high  up. 

Is  there  one  before  No.  26? — The  twenty- 
seventh  name  on  the  panel  is  the  first. 

Did  you  put  that  there  designedly  ? — No. 

Now,  is  there  another  name  between 
that  and  No.  50? — There  is  one  within 
three  of  that. 

Now,  I  am  quite  content ;  there  are  two 
out  of  fifty  ?— That  is  only  thirty.  No.  34 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  BiUW;  that  is 
three  out  of  thirty-four;  and  the  forty- 
second  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
Mr.  Cambie, 

You  saw  the  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men, who  appeared  here  on  the  table. 
Did  you  know  them  as  jurors? — Some 
of  them ;  some  of  the  witnesses  named 
several  persons  as  being  qualified  to  servo 
who  were  struck  off  the  jurors*  book  as 
being  disqualified.  I  cannot  put  them  on 
again  if  that  were  so. 
.  Can  you  tell  me,  in  this  division  of  the 
county,  how  many  Roman  Catholic  j  urors 
there  are?— No,  I  cannot;  but  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  I  did  not  leave  off,  nor  had 
I  instructions  to  leave  off,  any  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen.  I  think  I 
know  as  much  of  the  respectability  of  the 
gentlemen  as  any  man. 

Solicitor- General :  We  have  closed,  my 
lord. 

Fitzgerald  (to  the  triers) :  I    shall  now, 
gentlemen,  addrcbS  to  you  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  fact  whether  this  jury  has 
sworn  ? — I    do  not    recollect  hearing  it  :  been    partially    and    unindifferently    ar- 


8 worn,  but  I  sunpose  it  was  sworn 

Have  you  maae  any  difference  between 
this  panel  and  the  others  ? — Yes ;  I  always 
make  a  great  difference  in  panels,  for  this 
reason :  at  assizes  I  summon  for  this  town 
one  riding,  or  one-half  the  county ;  and  at 
special  commissions  1  summon  the  whole 
cotmty.  Therefore,  that  enables  me  to 
leave  off  a  great  number  at  special  com- 
missions that  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  for  the  assizes. 

Now,  on  your  oath,  does  not  that  differ- 
ence consist  in  this,  that  you  left  off  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  served 
at  former  assizes? — On  my  oath,  I  did  not 
leave  any  persons  off  this  panel  because 
they  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Do  you  say,  Mr.  Going ^Sknd  this  is  the 
last  question  I  ask  yon — for  this  large 
conuty  of  Tipperary,  that  twenty  jurors 
out  of  288  is  an  honest  jury  panel,  so  far  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  jurors  are  concerned  ? 

DoHERTT,  C.J. :  We  have  already  over- 
ruled that  question.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  Court  that  you  cannot  ask  that 
question. 


rayed  between  the   Crown  and   the   pri- 
soner.   That,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  see 
'  on  the  evidence,  forms  no  question  what- 
I  over,  as  the  Crown  attempted  to  put  it  to 
you,  of  the  corruption  or  incorruption  of 
1  the  Sheriff. 

'      Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  I  think  partiality 
'  is  corruption. 

'      Fitzgerald:    I    speak    now,    my    lord, 

{  merely  of  the  personal  question  which  my 

I  learned  friend,  the  Attomey-Generdl,  at- 

I  tempted  to  put  to  the  triers.    But  al* 

I  though  corruption,  as  applied  to  the  High 

I  Sheriff  in  any  invidious  sense,  is  now  out 

of  the  case,  for  it  now  turns  out  that  he 

I  left  the  arranging  of  the  panel  to  his  Sub- 

j  Sheriff,  yet,  in  point  of  law,  he  will  be 

liable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sub-Sheriff, 

or  anybody  who  arranged  those  names  or 

made  out  that  panel.   Now,  gentlemen,  it  is 

a  notorious  fact  that  the  jurors  of  your 

county  consist  of  persons  of  two  classes  or 

persuasions,   Catholics    and    Protestants* 

Now,  suppose  there  had  appeared  on  this 

panel  a  larger  proportion  of   Catholics 

than  Protestants,  the  fact  being,  as  we 
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have  proved  it,  that  the  proportion  on 
previoas  panels  of  Protestants  to  Catholics 
is  larger,  could  any  man  have  questioned 
that  that  panel  was  unindiiTerentlj  ar- 
rayed ?  Now,  what  is  the  evidence  hefore 
you?  Are  yon  satisfied  on  your  con- 
sciences that  eighteen  men  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  persuasion,  supposing  this  panel 
were  unindifferently  arrayed,  would  fairly 
represent  the  proportion  of  Boman  Catho- 
lics that  ought  to  be  upon  it  P  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  of  that,  then  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  happened  by  accident  or  by 
design,  I  call  upon  you  to  say  that  the 
panel  has  not  been  impartially  arrayed. 
Could  it  happen  by  accident  ?  You  have 
had  the  panel  of  1846,  of  the  South  Biding, 
before  you;  that  had  194  names  upon 
it,  and  it  was  proved  that  upwards  of  50 
of  those  were  Koman  Catholics.  Ton  had 
another  panel  before  you  which  had  192 
names  upon  it,  of  which  51  were  Boman 
Catholics.  Can  you,  upon  these  facts,  say 
that  this  happened  by  accident  P  Bemem- 
ber  the  difficulties  we  wore  under.  It 
was  not  in  our  power  to  have  this  panel 
till  after  the  prisoner  had  been  arraigned 
and  had  pleaded.  Have  we,  under  these 
circumstances,  done  as  much  as  it  could 
be  reasonably  expected  that  we  could  do 
to  sustain  the  averment  in  oar  challenge  P 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Gentlemen  triers, 
the  question  upon  which  the  Crown  and 
the  prisoner  are  at  issue  is  this — whether 
the  array  of  this  panel  was  well,  equally, 
and  impartiallv  made  and  arrayed  from 
the  jurors'  boofc  for  the  current  year  by 
the  said  Sheriff  and  his  officers,  according 
to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  the  prisoner 
alleges  that  it  was  not  well  and  impartially 
made  according  to  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff 
and  his  officers.  The  Jurors  Act  provides 
3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  s.  11.— 

"  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  sheriff,  or  other  returning 
officer,  in  making  returns  to  an^  writ  of  venire 
or  precept,  from  exercising  his  discretion  in 
framing  the  panel  annexed  to  Buch  returns  in 
such  manner  as  he  is  now  by  law  directed  to 
do,  save  only  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  in 
such  panel  of  any  names  not  contained  in  the 
jurors*  book." 

The  Sheriff  is  invested  as  a  public  re- 
sponsible officer  with  the  duty  of  return- 
ing a  panel  consisting  of  such  names,  and 
in  such  order,  as  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves will  further  and  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  justice.(a)  Now,  if  the  Sherifl^has 
not  well  and  impartially  returned  this 
panel,  I  tell  you  the  charge  is  corruption ; 
and  although  there  has  been  an  attempt 
made  to  say  that  the   High  Sheriff  is 

(a)  The  Jurors  Act  (Ireland)  1871,  34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  65,  8.  19.  now  requires  the  eheriff  in 
framing  the  panel  to  take  the  names  from  the 
Jurors'  Book  in  alphabetical  order. 


exempted  from  all  blame  in  the  transao* 
tion,  and  therefore  you  are  not  to  impute 
corruption  to  him,  still  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  panel  is, 
not  only  the  official  act,  but  the  very  act, 
of  the  Sheriff  himself.  He  has  told  us,  and 
nobody  can  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  that  in 
framing  that  panel,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
it  from  his  own  officer,  prepared  as  it  was 
in  the  usual  course  of  business,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  an  improper  motive — that  he 
left  no  man  off  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  he  put  no  man  on  the  list  upon  that 
account.  But  if  you  are  to  go  back  and  in- 
quire whether  there  was  any  corruption  in 
the  Sub-Sheriff,  he  has  been  cross-examined 
at  ^eat  length.  I  have  heard  his  evidence, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  able  to  put  my 
finger  upon  a  single  part  or  tittle  of  that 
evidence  from  which  I  should  think  any 
body  of  men,  whether  two  or  twelve, 
would  be  justified  in  inferring  corruption. 
He  tells  you  that  this  panel  is  taken  from 
the  whole  county,  from  the  jurors  of  both 
divisions.  To  blend  both  panels  together 
would  extend  it  to  a  most  unreasonable 
length ;  when  there  is  to  be  one  panel 
for  the  county  not  of  exceeding  length, 
it  necessarily  and  unavoidably  happens 
that  a  fewer  number  is  selected  from 
each  division,  and  a  panel  containing 
only  the  ordinary  number  summoned 
from  either  is  that  returned ;  and  of  neces- 
sity a  vast  number,  who  usually  attend 
from  one  riding  and  from  the  other,  must 
be  omitted  from  the  panel  of  a  special 
commission,  when  on  the  panel  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions  their  names  would  be  found 
inserted.  When  the  charge  is  made  that 
a  proportion  of  jurors  of  a  certain  religion 
is  greater  upon  this  occasion  than  upon 
others,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
panel  of  the  special  commission  of  1848, 
January  last,  there  were  334  names — a 
number  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
the  present  number  returned — and  the 
number  of  Catholics  upon  that  was,  I 
think,  about  thirty-four;  accordingly,  if 
you  are  to  look  to  that — and,  in  my 
judgment,  you  ought  to  look  to  no  such, 
thing— there  is  really  and  truly,  with 
respect  to  proportions,  no  substantial 
difierenoe  between  the  panel  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  panel  of  the  former  special 
commission.  Now,  what  is  the  evidence 
on  which  you  are  called  on  to  disbelieve 
Mr.  Going  and  Mr.  Fennefather  ?  I  must 
here  say  that  as  to  a  vast  deal  of  the  evi- 
dence that  we  have  heard  here  to-day,  we 
were  influenced  in  its  reception  by  an 
undertaking,  at  least  so  understood,  that 
evidence  of  that  kind  would  be  produced. 

Whiteside:  My  lord,  I  must  correct 
your  lordship. 

BiaLCKBURNE,  L.C. J. :  I  tell  vou,  Mr. 
WkUeeide,  I  distinctly  understood  that  yoa 
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would  connect  fche  formation  of  the  panel 
in  Rome  way  or  other  with  the  Sheriff. 

Whiteside:  Certainly,  as  his  act,  my 
lord. 

Bla^ckburnb,  L  C.J. :   I  now  distinctly 


I  feelings,  men  were  left  off  that  panel  who 
I  ought  to  have  been  on  it.    I  dia  not  say, 
I  or  mean  to  say,  that  the  Attorney -General 
!  had  any  communication  with  the  Sheriff. 
DoHERTT,  C.J. :  I  think  that  is  what  the 


recollect  that  you  imputed  to  the  Sheriff  I  Lord  Chief  Justice  stated.  That  would  be 
the  formation  of  that  panel,  to  serve  the  ^  "*"  "^^  "  ^*  ~ 

purposes  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  ex- 
empt him  from  the  necessity  of  using  his 
privilege  in  setting  jurors  aside.  I  heard 
that  charge  most  distinctly  made;  it 
was  a  charge  that  I  heard  with  deep 
pain,  although  it  was  my  duty  to  listen 
to  it ;  and  I  waited,  expecting  some 
evidence  to  justify  counsel  in  making 
it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
saying  that  the  Crown  or  the  Attorney- 
General  were  in  communication  with 
the  Sheriff  or  the  Sub-Sheriff;  and 
that  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Sheriff  is  totally  destitute  of  a  colour  of 
proof. 

But  it  is  said,  assuming  that  there  is  a 

smaller  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  on        ^ ,  _  ^ 

this  panel  than  there  has  been  usually  on  '  jurors  answered  yesterday  who  do  not 
other  panels,  you  are  to  assume  from  that  |  appear  to-day,  and  I  must  apply  to  your 
that    there  has  been  corruption  on  the  |  lordships  that  the  panel  be  called  again 


an  act  of  the  greatest  corruption. 

Whiteside :  I  did  not  say  that,  my  lord. 
I  simply  stated,  according  to  my  in- 
structions, that  there  were  but  twenty 
Roman  Catholics  upon  the  panel.  I  could 
not  help  bringing  that  forward,  and  would 
bring  it  forward  again. 

The  triers  consulted. 

Hon.  Gomeliiis  0* Callaghan :  We  find, 
my  lord,  against  the  challenge  in  both 
cases. 

The  Court  adjourned. 

Friday,  September  29,  1848. 

The  panel  was  called  over  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  on  fines  of  101. ;  and  about 
two  hundred  jurors  answered. 

Whiteside :  My  lords,  a  great  number  of 


corruption 
part  of  the  Sheriff.  Now,  view  the  evi 
dcnce  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined — who  have  spoken  of  their  own 
omission  frOm  this  panel,  and  the  omission 
of  others,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  assure  yourselves  that 
any  man  has  been  left  off  on  account  of  his 
reugion.  Many  of  these  persons  were  left 
off  at  their  own  instance.  Some  were  left 
off  as  town  councillors,  others  were  jurors 
at  sessions.  But,  having  now  adverted  to 
the  evidence,  which  is  to  me  anything  but 
satisfactory— indeed,  I  should  say,  to  my 
mind  it  conveys  not  the  slightest  impres- 
sion justifying  the  charges  brought  for- 
ward to  sustain  the  allegation  of  corrup- 
tion.— I  protest  against  the  doctrine,  that, 
because  a  man  says  he  is  of  this  or  that 
particular  religion,  his  religion  is  to  bo 


lordships  1 

on  a  higher  fine. 

The  panel  was  then  called  over  again 
on  fines  of  10^,  and  six  more  jurors 
appeared. 


Application 


poB  THE  Jury 
BY  Ballot. 


TO   BE   CHOSEN 


Whiteside  applied  that  the  jury  should 
be  drawn  by  ballot,  as  was  done  in  FrosVs 
case  by  con  sent,  (a)  The  panel  there  was 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  was  given. 

Blackburn E,  L. J.C.  :*  Mr.  Attorney,  what 
do  you  say  to  this  P 

Attorney 'General:  I  conceive,  my  lord, 
that  my  yielding  or  consenting  to  an  ap- 
plication of  this  kind  would  be  only  on 
the  ground  that  the  Sheriff  had  not  dis- 
charged his  duty  fairly  and  impartially, 


made  the  test  by  which  you  are  to  try  the  |  or  that  he  arrayed  this  panel  to  the  pre 


official  propriet;^  of  any  public  officer.  I 
protest  against  it.  I  tell  you  again  that 
the  charge  is  corruption,  and  whether  that 
coTTuption  is  visited  on  the  Sheriff  who 
adopted  the  panel  or  the  Sub- Sheriff  who 
originally  prepared  it  and  submitted  it  to 
the  High  Sheriff,  corruption  is  the  essence 
of  this  charge,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
unless  ;^on  conscientiously  believe  that ' 
the  evidence  clearly  and  incontestably  i 
establishes  it.  ) 

Whiteside:  I  did  not,  according  to  my 
recollection,  make  any  statement  of  bring- 
ing home  corruption  to  my  friend  the 
Atiorney-General,  What  I  meant  to  have 
Baid  was  that,  so  far  from  that,  with  a 
view  of  saving  the  Attorney-General, 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  any  one  act 
that  might  be  disagreeable  to  his  own 


judice  of  the  prisoner.  That  has  been 
made  the  subject-matter  of  investigation, 
and  the  decision  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
Crown.  I  will  not  consent  to  a  departure 
from  what  has  been  the  settled  practice  of 
the  courts  in  both  countries.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  discharging  my  duty  as 
a  public  officer  by  yieldmg  to  an  appli- 
cation of  this  description. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J . :  We  cannot,  with- 
out the  Attomey-GeneraVs  consent,  make 
such  an  order.  {To  the  Clerk  of  the  Orovm.) 
— Call  the  panel. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  WHlium  Smith 
O'Brien,  look  to  your  challenges.  You 
may  challenge  twenty  peremptorily,  and 
as  many  more  as  you  can  show  cause  for ; 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.,  N.S.  85. 
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if  any  yon  do  challenge,  you  must  chal- 
lenge them  as  they  come  to  the  book,(a) 
and  before  they  are  sworn. 

The  prisoner's  attorney  challenged 
twenty  names  peremptorily,  and  the 
Attorney- General  directed  five  jurors  to 
stand  by,  one  on  account  of  an  alleged 
difference  with  the  prisoner,  another  on 
account  of  relationship,  and  three  others, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  getting  up  the 
case. 

The  prisoner  having  challenged  twenty 
jurors,  Whites-ide  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
thirty-five  peremptory  challenges.  That 
was  the  number  given  by  the  common  law 
of  England  (2  Hale,  P.O.,  267 ;  Fost.  Or.  L., 
237) .  This  right  is  not  taken  away  in  high 
treason  bv  the  Irish  statute,  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54. 
8.  9,  which  does  not  refer  to  high  treason 
at  all.  It  provides  that — 
«  no  person  arraigned  for  treason,  or  murder, 
or  for  other  felony,  phall  be  admitted  to  any 
peremptory  bhallenge  above  the  number  of 
twenty  ;  and  if  any  person  so  arraigned  for 
treason,  or  murder,  or  for  other  felony,  shall 
peremptorily  challenge  more  than  twenty,  such 
excessive  challenge  shall  be  rejected.'' 

But  treason  here  means  petit  treason ; 
petit  treason  is  a  description  of  felony. 
Petit  treason  was  then  liable  to  be  tried 
in  the  same  way  as  high  treason  (1  Hawh., 
P.O.,  c.  14.  s.  II  n;  Fast,  Or.  L.  327).  The 
distinction  between  petit  treason  and 
felony  was  not  abolished  until  10  Geo,  4., 
and  the  words  in  this  "for  treason,  or 
murder,  or  for  other  felony,"  show  that 
this  section,  like  the  preamble  and  the 
rest  of  the  Act,  is  conversant  only  with 
felony — petit  treason  being  only  aggra- 
vated murder. 

The  object  of  the  section  was  to  put 
petit  treason,  which  is  only  aggravated 
murder,  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
felonies  by  taking  away  the  right  to 
challenge  thirty-five. 

Attorney  -  General :  I  respectfully  submit 
to  the  Oourt,  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  question  to  be  argued.  The 
words  "petit  treason"  and  "high  trea- 
son "  do  not  occur  in  the  Act ;  but  I  am 
not  aware,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  sug- 
gested, that  the  word  "treason  "  did  not 
comprise  within  it  both  high  and  petit 
treason. 

Fitzgerald :  The  words  are — 

"  That  no  person  arraigned    for  treason,  or 

murder,  or  for  other  felony " 

Is  it  possible  to  contend  that  the  meaning 
of  that  clause  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  *  *  for  treason ,  or  murder,  or 
felony  P  "  The  words  "  for  other  "  are  care- 
fully interposed  after  "  treason  or  murder," 
so  as  to  make  the  word  "felony"  have 
application  to  the  other  crimes  of  treason 

(a)  See  below,  p.  469« 


and  murder.  Then  your  lordships  have  it 
that  there  was  a  treason  which  was  a 
felony  before  the  statute.  By  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  25.  in  England  the  crime  of  petit  trea- 
son has  been  reduced  to  the^  crime  of 
murder ;  and  in  the  corresponding  Act  in 
England,  which  reduces  the  prisoner's 
right  to  peremptory  challenges  to  twenty 
(6  Geo.  4.  c.  50.  s.  29),  the  word  "  treason  ^' 
is  left  out. 

Blacrburne,  L.  J.O.  :  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  word  "treason"  comprises  botli 
high  treason  and  petit  treason ;  and  it  is 
impossible  by  any  sort  of  construction  to 
cut  down  the  word  "  treason  "  to  any  one 
of  those  cases  you  have  put. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  rejection  of  that 
challenge  should  appear  on  the  record,  as 
in  Gray  v.  Beg.{a) 

The  following  were  sworn  on  the 
jury  :— 

Richard  Martin  Soathcote  Manseigb, 
Foreman. 

Edward  Crosbie  Moore. 

Kichard  Gason. 

John  Going. 

John  Lloyd. 

Samnel  Perry. 

John  Russell. 

Edward  Peonefather. 

Thomas  Sadlier. 
.      John  Tuthill. 

Soathcote  Mansergh,  and 

Charles  Going. 

The  prisoner  having  been  given  in 
charge  to  the  jury — 

Fitzgerald  applied  that  the  witnesses 
should  leave  the  court,  and  that  no  com- 
munication should  be  sufiered  to  take  place 
between  them. 

The  Attorney-General  assented,  but  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Hodges,  the  reporter,  and 
General  Macdonald  should  bo  allowed  to 
remain. 

Frisoner:  My  lords,  I  should  be  very 
glad  that  General  Macdonald,  or  any  other 
gentleman  of  his  high  station,  should  re- 
main in  oourt;  but  I  do  object  to  Mr. 
Hodges  remaining  here.  Mr.  Hodges  at- 
tended all  our  meetings,  represented  him- 
self to  be  simply  a  reporter,  and  present 
to  take  notes,  so  as  only  to  prove  that 
certain  words  were  uttered ;  he  has  now 
come  forward  and  sworn  that  those  words 
so  uttered  are  seditious  and  treasonable. 
I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  his  character 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary reporter — a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
take  that  course,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
Crown,  I- cannot  conceive  to  be  merely  a 
reporter. 

Attorney' Gen&i'al :  I  propose  to  examine 
Mr.  Hodges,  my  lord,  merely  for  the  pur- 
po3e  of  proving  some  speeches  at  certain 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.,  N.S.  II7. 
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meetings,  and  he  will  be  the  firsfc  witness 
on  the  psui)  of  the  Grown.  We  are  anxioas 
to  haye  an  aocurate  report  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  is  the  short-hand  writer 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a 
report  of  the  prooeedings.  That  is  my 
omv  reason  for  wishing  him  to  remain. 

WkUemde :  We  are  asking  for  an  ordi- 
nary,  common,  and  universal  rule,  which 
has  been  rigidly  acted  upon  in  all  these 
oases.  If  the  Court  makes  an  order  for 
the  exclusion  of  witnesses,  it  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  usual  oonsequences,  that 
those  persons  who  break  through  that 
order  and  remain  in  court,  cannot  after- 
wards be'  examined  as  witnesses. 

BI1A.CKBU&NB,  L.C.J. :  There  is  no  stem 
rule  of  the  kind.  They  are  all  subject  to 
be  modified  by  reasonable  construction. 
With  the  exception  of  those  three  gentle- 
men who  haye  been  mentioned,  the  Court 
direct  that  all  witnesses  on  both  sides 
leave  the  court.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
HocUfSS^  I  understand  that  he  attends  here 
profesidonally  to  report  these  trials ;  his 
exclusion,  therefore,  would  frustrate  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  attendance  here. 
The  others,  I  understand,  are  General 
Macdanald  and  Mr.  0*Hara, 

AUomey-Qeneral :  There  are  also,  my 
lord.  Major  Brovmrigg,  young  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  Mr.  M^DermoU,  who  are  subpoenaed 
here. 

Ftuoner :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  certainly  do  not  consent  to  Mr. 
Hodges  remaining  in  court.  He  has  de- 
parted from  his  character  of  a  reporter ; 
andy  considering  the  accommodation  we 
have  afforded  him  on  eyery  occasion  upon 
which  a  meeting  has  been  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  the  proceedings — in 
fact,  treating  him  as  a  guest,  rather  than 
what  he  has  turned  out  to  be,  a  spy-^-I 
conceive  that  he  is  not  in  such  a  position 
that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Blaokbubnb,  L.C.J. :  I  can  see  no  oh- 
JMtioa  to  Mr.  Hodges  remaining  in  court. 
Mis  attendance  cannot  be  followed  by  any 
evil  consequence  to  you. 

Prisoner :  Then  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  overruled  b^  the  Court, 
and  that  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  Hodges :  As  Mr,  O'Brien  objects  so 
strongly  to  my  remaining,  I  will  retire. 
If  my  son  and  Mr.  IPDermoU  are  allowed 
to  remain,  they  can  report  the  proceed- 
ings until  after  ray  examination. 

Lynch  opened  the  indictment. 

OFBNnrG  Speech  roa  the  Crown. 

AUamey-General :  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
the  facte  of  this  case,  and  the  evidence  I 
mean  to  bring  forward,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  in   support  of  the  very  serious 
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charge  which  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  submit  to  a  jury  of  this  county 
against  the  prisoner,  Mr.  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  He  is  charged  with  an  offence, 
the  highest  and  greatest  in  contemplation 
of  law  that  a  subiect  can  be  guilty  of — 
the  offence  of  hish  treason.  Fortunately 
for  us,  trials  for  high  treason  are  of  veij 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  ymi 
the  law  of  the  case,  in  order  that  you  may 
satisfactorily  know  the  nature  of  the 
charge  which  you  are  trying. 

Qentiemen,  in  very  early  times — so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  3., — an 
Act  of  Parliament^a)  was  passed,  defining 
what  was  to  be  considered  as  treason. 
That  statute  was  passed  in  the  year  1350 ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  present  precise  charge 
against  Mr.  O'Brien  is  concerned,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  you  to  only 
a  small  part  of  that  statute.  It  is  in 
these  words — 

"  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before 
this  time  in  what  case  treason  shall  be  laid,  and 
in  what  not,  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lords  and  of  the  Commons,  hath  made  a  declar- 
ation in  the  manner  as  hereafter  foUoweth,  that 
is  to  say :  — When  a  man  doth  compass  or  ima^ne 
the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King' ....  or  if  a 
man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King  in 
his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  King's  enemies 
in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  provably 
attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their 
condition,  he  shall  be  declared  to  be  guilty  of 
treason." 

The  first  five  counts  charge  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  Queen.  A  long  train 
of  judicial  decisions  has  settled  what 
constitutes  the  oHTence. 

It  is  new  clearlv  established,  as  was 
laid  down  by  Judge  Foster,  and  very 
recently  by  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  trial  of 
Thistlewoodj  that  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  military  array,  such  as  usually 
attend  on  regular  warfare,  are  by  no 
means  necessary  to  constitute  the  actual 
levying  of  war  on  the  State.  Lord  Ten- 
terien  says  (b) — 

"  lofurrections  and  risings  for  the  purpose  nf 
effecting  by  force  and  numbers — however  ill 
arranged,  armed,  or  organized — any  innovation 
of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of  supposed 
grievances  in  which  the  parties  had  no  special 
or  particular  interest  or  concern,  have  been 
deemed  instances  of  the  actual  levying  of 
war.  .  .  .  Bebellion,  at  its  first  commence- 
ment, is  rarely  found  in  military  discipline  or 
array,  although  a  little  success  may  soon  enable 
it  to  assume  them." 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says — 

**  An  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner  for  any  treasonable  purpose,  is 

(a)  26Edw.  8.  st.  «.  

(6)  83  St,  Tr.  681 , 
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helium  levatum,  thongh  not  bellum  pereusiium. 
Listing  and  marclung  are  sufficient  overt  acts 
"vritbout  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So 
cruising  on  the  king's  subjects  under  a  French 
commifision,  France  being  then  at  war  with  us, 
was  holden  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  though  no  other  act  of  hostility  was 
laid  or  proyed."('a) 

Bnt  two  things  are  to  be  eBtablished 
first,  that  there  was  an  insurrection 
and  rising  in  arms;  and,  secondly,  that 
that  rising  in  arms  was  for  a  pnblic  pur- 
pose. If  we  establish  these  two  points  by 
evidence,  we  have  what  constitutes  a 
levying  of  war. 

With  respect,  gentlemen,  to  the  other 
charge  contained  in  the  last  count  in  this 
indictment,  namely,  that  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  it  has  been  esta- 
blished from  the  earliest  times,  that  to 
support  such  a  charge  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  party  contemplated 
actual  violence  to  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign. It  is  full^  established  that  a 
levying  of  war  agamst  the  Queen  of  itself 
is  an  overt  act  to  support  the  charge  of 
compassing  her  death;  that  taking 
measures  for  invading  the  country, 
taking  measures  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen,  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Queen,  or  for  restraining  her  person, 
tnrougli  the  means  of  open  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  of  themselves  amount  to 
overt  acts  of  compassing  her  death.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  that  latter  count  is 
introduced  into  the  present  indictment, 
and  it  is  upon  the  overt  acts  of  levying 
war  and  raising  an  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion, that  we  rely  in  support  of  our  charge 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  Sovei'eign. 
The  great  probability  is,  that,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  the  only  matter 
that  you  will  have  to  try  will  be,  whether, 
in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Smith  0  Brien  and 
those  engaged  with  him  in  these  ti*an8- 
actions,  have  been  guilty  of  levying  war, 
and  have  committed  overt  acts  of  that 
description  of  treason;  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  anticipating,  that  in  their 
direction,  their  lordships  will  inform  you, 
that  if  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  we 
have,  in  point  of  law,  sustained  both  por- 
tions of  the  charge. 

The  actual  outrage  and  rebellion  of 
which  we  mean  to  give  you  evidence  did 
not  occupy  a  very  considerable  period  of 
time — scarcely  more  than  a  week — the 
last  week  in  the  month  of  July.  But  in 
order  to  understand  the  object  of  these 
proceedings,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  had  recourse  to  by  Mr. 
Smith  O^Brien,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  I  should  commence  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  trace  what  I  believe 

(a)  Fost.Cr.  L.  218. 


that  gentleman  must  himself  have  really 
anticipated  as  the  necessary  result  of  his 
conduct  from  a  much  earlier  period. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  appear,  that  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  January,  1847,  au 
association  was  formed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin 

Whiteside:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Attorney.  En  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fosi&r,  the  prisoner  has  not  come  here  to 
answer  the  historv  of  his  life.  The  overt 
acts  are  all  specined  in  the  counts  of  the 
indictment.  There  is  no  intimation  in 
the  indictment  of  falling  back  upon 
seditious)  speeches ;  and,  as  is  stated  in 
this  book>  the  object  of  having  every 
overt  act  specified  is  to  prevent  the  pri- 
soner being  called  on  to  answer  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  I  submit  my  learned 
friend  on  this  indictment  is  not  at  liberty 
to  give  in  evidence  any  of  those  speeches. 

Attorney-General:  My  lords,  I  will  state 
nothing  that  I  do  not  intend  offering, 
successfully  as  I  believe,  in  evidence.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  if  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  particular  offence, 
the  previous  arrangements  for  the  com- 
mission of  that  very  offence  are  not  to  be 
received  in  evidence.  Under  the  counts 
for  levying  war,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
I  can  give  in  evidence  the  previous 
arrangements,  consultations,  and  plans  of 
those  parlies  which  resulted  in  that  levy- 
ing of  war ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  stating  the  case  in  the  way 
which  I  originally  intended. 

I  stated,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  ago  as 
the  early  period  of  the  year  1847  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
called  **  The  Irish  Confederation,"  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  members,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr. 
0' Gorman,  Mr.  Doheny,  and  several  others 
whom,  by  the  evidence,  I  mean  to  connect, 
as  having,  at  a  period  considerably  ante- 
cedent to  this  recent  outbreak,  entered 
into  an  arrangement  amongst  them- 
selves for  an  insurrection.  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  point  of  fact  any  plan 
was  actually  formed,  so  long  ago  as 
the  month  of  January,  1847 ;  but  th^t  the 
members  of  that  association  so  early,  at 
all  events,  as  the  month  of  February  or 
March  of  the  present  year,  did  enter  into 
a  definite  arrangement  and  plan,  the 
object  of  which  was,  by  means  of  force 
and  violence,  to  effect  a  separation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  to  establish 
Ireland  as  an  independent  kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  that  the  French 
revolution  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February  of  the  present  year.  The  suc- 
cess that  attended  that  revolution  held 
out  hopes  and  encouragement  to  those 
who,  for  any  object,  whether  to  advance 
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theinselves  to  a  particnlar  position,  or 
from  any  mistaken  notion  or  advantage 
whioh  might  be  deriyed  by  this  oonntry, 
entertained  similar  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  this  country.  Accord- 
ingly} it  will  appear  that  shortly  after 
the  occurrence  of  that  revolution  became 
known  in  this  country,  meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  was  at  that 
time  established  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
It  will  appear  that  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  proceedings ;  it  was  he  who  actually 
moved  an  address  to  the  French  nation. 
The  speech  in  which  he  moved  that 
address  was  one  of  considerable  length ; 
but  there  are  several  portions  of  that 
speech  which,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  0*Brien  had  settled 
in  his  mind  the  idea,  that  the  time  was 
shortly  to  arrive  at  which  it  would  be 
^—according  to  his  view  of  the 


state  of  public  affairs — for  the  Irish 
people,  of  whom  he  fancied  himself  the 
representative,  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  to  sever  by  arms  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  establish 
Ireland  into  a  separate  and  independent 
kingdom.  Mr.  O'Brien  stated,  that  al- 
though upon  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
objected  to  the  people  having  recourse 
to  arms,  upon  that  occasion  he  thought 
the  nature  of  things  was  changed — and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  the  people 
should  furnish  themselves  wit^  arms ;  that, 
young  men  of  ability  should  apply  them- 
selves to  engineering,  and  to  matters  of 
that  description,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
cut  off  supplies  from  the  enemy's  forag- 
ing parties,  and  to  take  them  for  the  sup- 
port  of  their  own  army.  At  the  same 
meeting  another  member  of  the  same  Con- 
federation, and  a  party  to  that  conspiracy, 
Mr.  Meagher,  made  a  speech  of  a  somewhat 
similar  import  A  portion  of  that  speech 
was  to  the  effect,  that  he  should  advise  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Queen ;  that, 
if  they  were  refused  admission  to  her,  they 
should  bundle  up  their  court  dresses,  and 
swear  that  tho  next  time  they  would  apply 
for  admission  it  would  be  as  the  accredited 
ambassadors  of  an  Irish  republic ;  or,  if 
their  requests  were  refused,  that  they 
should  up  with  the  barricades,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  God  of  battles.  I  mention 
these  matters  as  assisting  you  to  a  con- 
clusion, as  to  the  object  by  which  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  was  actuated  in  the  out- 
break that  took  place  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  that  you  ma^  have  before  vou 
the  previous  determinations  and  resolves 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  confede- 
rates ;  and  if  the  evidence  has  not  deceived 


me  very  much,  the  several  speeches  de- 
livered by  him  and  the  other  members  of 
this  conspiracy,  as  I  charge  them  to  be, 
will  satisfy  you  that  such  was  his  object. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  matters  occurred 
BO  long  ago  as  the  months  of  March,  and 
it  may  naturally  be  suggested  why  or 
wherefore  these  proceedings  were  not 
sooner  checked  or  stopped.  You  will  see, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  from  the  month 
of  March,  1848,  up  to  the  final  outbreak 
in  the  month  of  July,  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  by  the  parties  engaged  in  this 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
and  evading  the  law,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  effect  their  obiects  and 
their  purposes  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
so  to  act,  as  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  law 
could  not  effectually  reach  them. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  right  that  you  should 
be  aware  exactly,  what  the  state  of  the 
law  was  in  the  month  of  March,  at  tho 
time  these  proceedings  took  place.  At 
that  time,  as  now,  if  a  partv  was  guilty 
of  high  treason  and  had  taken  the  field, 
he  forfeited  his  life;  but  then  the  mere 
uttering  of  speeches,  however  seditious, 
or  the  mere  publishing  of  seditious 
speeches  which  did  not  amount  to  an 
overt  act  of  actually  levying  war,  was 
onlv  a  misdemeanor.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  those  persons  engaged  with 
him,  being  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law, 
availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  although 
the  two  speeches  that  I  have  alluded  to 
— ^the  one  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  other 
of  Mr.  Meagher — were  both  made  the  sub' 
ject  of  a  prosecution, (a)  they  knew  that 
the  then  state  of  the  law  was  such  that  they 
could  only  be  made  the  subject  of  a  prose- 
cution for  a  misdemeanor;  the  effect  of 
which  was  this,  that  though  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
those  engaged  with  him,  they  were  not 
subject  to  imprisonment  before  trial. 
Accordingly,  the  use  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
of  his  liberty  was,  to  become  one  of  the 
bearers  of  an  address  to  the  French 
nation.  The  persons  who  accompanied 
him  as  the  bearers  of  that  address  werd 
Mr.  Meagher t  Mr.  O'Oorman,  and  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Bollywood.  One  of  tho 
matters  which  will  perhaps  assist  you  will 
be,  whether  this  was  really  a  deputation 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating 
the  French  people,  or  whether  the  real 
object  was  not  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  enable  them,  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  in  this  country,  to  obtain  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  from  France. 

Several  measures  were  about  this  time 
suggested  by  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
its  objects— at  one  time  they  thought  of 

(a)  See  6  St,  Tr.  N.S.  571. 
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establishing  a  National  Guard  thronghont 
the  country ;  at  another  they  proposed  the 
establishment  of  clubs  to  a  very  consider- 
ablo  extent,  which  should  be  provided 
with  arms ;  that  these  clubs  should  be 
sectioned,  and^that  there  should  be  an 
officer  over  every  minute  sub-division  of 
them,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  at  any  given 
moment  they  should  be  prepared  to  rise. 

Another  mode  that  they  had  recourse 
to  was  this,  that  members  of  the  Confede- 
ration should  establish  newspapers  for 
proclaiming  through  the  country  their 
plans  and  their  arrangements.  At  that 
time  the  publication  of  seditious  news* 
papers  was  also  a  misdemeanor  only. 
Upon  the  22nd  April,  1848— just  while 
this  very  violent  agitation  was  going  on, 
which  in  fact  had  risen  to  such  an  aUirm" 
ing  extent,  in  consequence  I  believe  of  the 
success  of  the  French  Revolution — an  Act 
of  Parliament  (a)  was  possed,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  it  rendered  it  a  felony 
either  to  compass  or  imagine  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Queen,  or  the  making  her  by 
force  change  her  measures,  and  expressing 
such  intention  or  compassing  either  by 
open  and  advised  speaking,  or  by  publish- 
ing any  printing  or  writing. 

This  will  become  a  material  ingredient 
in  the  consideration  of  this  case;  for, 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  a  prosecution  for  felony  was 
instituted  against  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Confederation,  a  Mr.  jlft^^2;  (6)  and 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  felony  for 
having  published  articles  which  satisfied 
a  jury  that  he  really  did  intend  and  devise, 
by  force  and  violence,  either  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  some  portioti  of  her  dominions, 
or  by  force  and  violence  to  make  her  alter 
some  of  her  measures.  Mr.  Mitekel  was 
a  member  of  the  Confederation  ;  and  one 
of  the  matters  for  which  he  was  thus  pro- 
secuted and  convicted,  was  a  report  in  his 
own  newspaper  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
himself  at  a  soiree  in  Limerick — ^which 
soiree  was  given  to  Mr.  0*Brien,  Mr. 
Meaaher,  and  himself,  as  "  prosecuted 
f^atnots"  ;  because,  at  that  time,  a  prose- 
cution was  hanging  over  them  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  speaking 
some  of  the  speeches  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  were  thought  to  be  seditious. 

It  will  also  appear,  out  of  the  mouth  of 
one  of  Mr.  O'Bnerh's  co-conspirators,  that 
immediately  before  the  trial  of  Mr.  Mit- 
ekel, when  it  was  eupposed  possible  or 
probable  that  Mr.  Mitchel  might  be  ex- 
posed to  transportation,  consultations 
were  held,  and  discussions  took  place,  for 
the  purpose^  of  ascertaining  whether  it 

(a)  The  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  12. 

(6)  6  St.  Tt.  N.S.  699. 


would  be  poEsible  at  that  time  to  effect  a 
rising ;  that  is,  whether  they  should  risk 
,  the  fate  of  their  intended  insurrection 
upon  an  attempt  to  rescue  Mr.  Milchd,  in 
the  event  of  his  conviction.  It  will  also 
appear  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  at  that  time  between 
I  the  clubs  of  Dublin,  which  had  been 
^  formed  and  organised  to  a  ver^r  consider-. 
;  able  number,  and  some  of  their  leaders, 
;  upon  that  occasion.  Some  of  the  leaders 
thought  that  under  any  circumstances  Mr. 
Mitchel  should  be  rescued,  even  though 
that  rescue  was  only  to  be  effected  by  an 
enormoas  loss  of  life ;  and  that  tJiat  rescue 
was  to  be  made  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  or,  according  to  some  of  their 
own  expressions,  that  such  would  have 
been  the  proper  time  to  erect  the  barri- 
cades. Others  of  the  Confederation,  how- 
ever, conceived  that  the  month  of  May, 
which  was  the  time  when  that  conviction 
took  place,  was  premature ;  that  the  har- 
vest was  not  then  ripe ;  that  there  was 
not  food  enough  in  the  country,  and,  that 
therefore,  the  attempt  to  rescue  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  the  rebellion  to  be  founded 
upon  that  attempt,'  would  be  completely 
unsuccessful,  and  should  therefore  be 
deferred  until  after  the  harvest. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  clearly 
appear  that  it  was  determined  that 
this  rebellion  should  be  deferred  until 
the  harvest  was  reaped.  Then  the 
question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  in 
me  meantime  9  The  plan  was  this,  clubs 
were  to  be  organized  all  through  the 
country  in  all  the  large  towns,  and,  if 
possible,  in  the  rural  districts.  These 
clubs  were  to  be  armed  and  officered,  and 
were  to  be  ready  at  any  notice,  however 
short,  to  take  the  field.  A  simultaneous 
rising  was  to  take  place,  but  it  was  post- 
poned until  harvest;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  efforts  were  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  materials  for  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion  when  the  appointed  time 
should  arrive. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred  in 
the  interim,  which  was  this :  early  in  the 
month  of  July,  Mr.  Dttffy  &ud  Mr.  Mariin, 
two  members  of  the  Confederation,  were, 
arrested  upon  a  charge  similar  to  that  for 
which  Mr.  Mitchel  had  been  transported. 
The  time  when  Mr.  Duffy*s  trial  would 
necessarily  have  taken  place,  had  it  not 
been  postponed,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  August.  The  commission 
was  to  hold  its  sitting,  I  think,  upon  the 
8th  of  August;  and  the  evidence  I  think 
will  satisfy  you  that  a  determination  was 
then  come  to  by  Mr.  O'Bn^n  and  the 
other  leaders,  that  the  insurrection  for 
which  they  were  not  ready  in  the  month 
of  May,  was  to  occur  in  the  month  of 
August,    Accordingly^  you  will  find  tbAt 
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the  preparatious  for  the  pnrposo  of  effect- 
ing the  rising,  and  the  exertions  neces- 
sarj  for  the  purpose,  were  redoubled 
in  July.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Smith 
(/Brien  himself  went  to  one  portion 
of  the  country — to  Cork  and  other  places 
in  the  south  of  Ireland— for  the  purpose, 
as  he  himself  stated  in  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Confederation  upon  his  return,  of 
seeing  the  state  of  organization  of  his 
men.  He  stated  on  that  occasioD,  as  I 
believe  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
numbers,  that  he  found  upwards  of  2,000 
men,  who,  he  said,  were  as  well  disci- 
plincHi  and  as  well  arrayed  as  any  men  in 
Her  Majosty's  service.  Other  members 
of  the  Confederation  were  pursuing  the 
same  objects  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Doheny  in  one  part,  Carrick,  I  think ; 
Mr.  DUlon^  a  member  of  the  bar,  and 
Mr*  O*0orman,  a  young  gentleman,  with 
Jir,  Dillon  accompanying  him,  through 
Meftth  and  that  district.  Therefore,  if  I 
am  not  verv  much  mistaken,  I  think  the 
evidence  will  satisfy  you  that  these  "  ex- 
peditions," as  they  are  called  in  some  of 
the  letters,  through  the  country,  were 
solely  and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  arrangement  of  the  clubs  so 
complete,  that  at  any  moment  the  torch 
might  be  lighted,  they  should  be  ready  to 
rise;  and  the  object  was,  to  distract  the 
Grovemment  and  those  in  command  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  by  having  simul- 
taneous risings  in  as  many  places  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Gentlemen,  matters  went  on  in  this 
wajr  until  about  the  14th  of  July.  Mr. 
Smiih  O'Brien  about  that  date  returned 
from  Cork.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Confederation  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  object  of  which  was — 
that  the  members  of  the  different  clubs  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  should  report  upon 
their  organiEation,  the  state  of  their  arms, 
and  the  preparations  they  had  made,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  immediate  outbreak. 
Your  own  experience,  gentlemen,  as 
jurors  in  criminal  cases,  must  satisfy  you 
that  persons  having  the  onerous  duties 
ofGk>vemment  imposed  upon  them,  fre- 
quently receive  information  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  they  can  rely,  but  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  convict  the  parties  ac- 
cused. You  all  know,  that  however  trust- 
worthy the  evidence  of  a  party  to  a  con- 
spiracy mf^  be,  that  evidence  alone 
is  not  considered  sufficient  to  satisfv  a  jury 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  You 
may,  therefore,  well  understand,  that 
those  having  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  this  country  upon 
them  may  have  been  aware  of  the  reso- 
lution that  was  come  to  at  this  meeting 
upon  the  14th  of  July,  although  they  had 
not  at  that  time  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 


stitute a  prosecution  for  treason  against 
the  parties  who  were  concerned  in  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  now  see  what 
effect  the  acts  of  the  Government  had 
upon  the  proceedings  which  immediately 
afterwards  took  place;  and  I  think  a 
few  details  which  I  shall  now  mention 
will  give  vou  a  key  to  the  rising  thac 
broke  out  m  the  county  of  Tipperary  on 
Monday  the  24th,  or  Tuesday  the  25th  of 
July.  I  mentioned  to  you  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Confedera- 
tion upon  the  14th  of  July ;  that  meeting 
was  attended  by  delegates,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  different  clubs,  who  were  to 
state  the  preparedness  of  their  organiza- 
tion at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  on 
the  following  night,  or  one  of  the  nights 
immediately  after;  and  there  the  period 
of  the  rising,  and  the  circumstances  of  it, 
wore  fully  <Hscussed.  It  was  then  that 
some  of  the  parties  proposed  a  resolution 
to  have  an  inmiediate  outbreak,  and  that 
a  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  purpose; 
others  thought  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone it  a  little ;  the  fact  of  the  outbreak 
was  a  matter  perfectly  determined  upon, 
but  the  actual  time  for  the  outbreak  was 
still  a  matter  for  further  consideration. 
Immediately  after  that  determination  was 
come  to,  namely,  upon  the  18th  July,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  proclaiming  Dublin.  This  is 
a  material  circumstance  to  bear  in  your 
recollection — this  proclamation  extended 
to  Dublin  the  operation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (a)  prohibiting  the  carrying 
or  the  possession  of  arms.  The  effect 
of  that  proclamation  would  be  this,  that 
no  parties  could  legally  have  arms  in 
their  houses  without  a  licence  for  the 
purpose;  no  parties  could  carry  arms 
from  one  club  roonr  to  another;  if 
they  did,  the  military  and  police  authori- 
ties were  justified  in  seizing  them. 
Accordingly,  it  was  considered  by  the 
members  of  the  clubs  a  very  material 
circumstance  to  know  what  they  were  to 
do  in  consequence  of  this  proclamation — 
whether  they  were  at  once  to  resist  it, 
and  to  make  the  search  for  arms  the  com- 
mencement of  their  resistance;  or 
whether,  upon  the  other  hand,  they  were  to 
conceal  their  arms,  but  still  to  be  ready 
to  turn  out  upon  a  moment's  notice. 

I  have  tola  you  already  that  Dublin 
was  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  July.  It 
is  also  right  to  mention  that  contem- 
poraneously with  that,  a  resolution  was 
come  to  by  the  Government  that  it  was 
now  iime  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  when  it  is  in  force,  is 

(a)  U  &  18  Vict.  c.  2, 
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this — if  a  party  be  arrested,  he  has  a 
right  to  have  copies  of  the  informations 
sworn  against  him,  and  to  be  brought 
before  a  jadge,  and  to  be  discharged  on 
bail  anlesB  there  be  a  substantial  bond 
fide  charge  and  a  trustworthy  witness 
who  chooses  to  come  forward  and  swear 
informations;  and  the  Court  will  either 
bail  him  or  keep  him  in  custody,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  the  nature  of 
the  OTidenco  that  may  have  been  adduced 
against  him.  The  effect  of  that  is  this, 
that  however  strong,  or  however  cogent, 
private  information  may  be,  unless  the 
Government  has  the  information  from 
persons  who  are  willing  to  come  forward 
as  witnesses,  or  who  are  willing  to  make 
informations,  you  cannot  arrest  any  per- 
son while  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  remains 
in  force.  It  was  hoped  that  if  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  were  suspended,  and  if, 
by  reason  of  its  suspension,  those  who 
were  known  to  be  the  leaders  of  this 
intended  outbreak  were  arrested,  this 
country  would  be  saved  the  loss  of  life 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  an  armed 
insurrection  and  rebellion.  Accordingly, 
it  was  determined  at  that  time,  namely, 
about  the  18th  or  19th  of  July,  that  to- 
gether with  proclaiming  Dublin,  an  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

I  told  you,  gentlemcD,  that  upon  the 
18th  or  19th  of  July  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  the  rising  should  take  place : 
at  that  time  the  Council  of  the  Confedera- 
tion consisted,  I  believe,  of  so  many  as 
twenty  or  twenty-one  persons.  It  was 
considered  that  a  council  of  twenty-one 
was  too  numeroQS  for  actual  war  pur- 
poses; that  if  anmnsurreclion  was  to  take 
place,  the  council  should  be  limited  Id 
number.  Accordingly,  you  will  find  that 
on  Friday,  the  21st  of  July,  a  meeting  of 
the  Confederation  was  held,  at  which  de- 
puties from  the  clubs  attended,  to  elect  a 
war  directory,  which  it  was  arranged  was 
to  consist  of  five  persons.  Mr.  Smith 
O* Brian  himself  was  not  to  be  one  of  the 
five ;  he  it  was  supposed  would  take  the 
field.  But  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.  O*0ormam, 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Devin  Eeilly,  and  one  other, 
whose  name  I  forget  at  this  moment,  were 
to  be  the  five.  We  will  produce  as  a 
witness  before  you  upon  the  table  an 
individual  who  was  present  at,  and  took 
part  in,  that  meeting.  We  shall  be  able 
to  produce  to  you,  by  what  I  may  call  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  —  they  wei-e 
providentially  found  in  this  county — ^the 
balloting  papers  that  were  used  upon  that 
occasion,  containing  the  names  of  these 
five  persons  as  the  directory.  The  meet* 
ing  consisted  of  sopoie  nine  and  twenty 


or  thirty  persons.  We  thought  that 
we  should  oe  obliged  to  bring  forward 
this  evidence  before  you,  merely  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  man  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings ;  but  most  provi- 
dentially, we  have  discovered  with  the 
papers  of  a  Mr.  Lalor,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  these  proceedings,  the  identical 
balloting  papers  which  were  used  upon  that 
occasion.  It  will  be  for  Mr.  0'Brien*s 
counsel  to  satisfy  you  as  to  what  was  the 
object  with  which  this  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  body  was  to  be  made.  It 
will  be  for  his  counsel  to  satisfy  you  what 
was  the  object  and  purpose  for  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  went  to  Cork ;  what  was  the 
object  and  pui|)Ose  for  which  he  intended 
to  have  a  review  of  his  **  troops,"  as  he 
called  them,  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  what 
was  the  object  and  purpose  at  the  same 
moment  of  Mr.  Boheny  bein^  in  Carrick, 
and  Mr.  Billon,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
O'Gorma/n,  being  in  Meath. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  brings  us  to  Fri- 
day night  the  2lBt  of  July.  Though  the 
law  was  strong,  they  knew  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  still  the  law  of 
the  land  and  unsuspended.  Mr.  O'Brien 
knew,  and  those  barristers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  Association  were  able  to 
advise  him,  that  so  long  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  in  force  he  could  not  be 
arrested  without  information  being  sworn 
against  him.  Accordingly,  in  order  to 
complete  the  orfi;anization,  in  order  to 
break  new  ground  in  the  county  Wexford, 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  left  town  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  to  go  by  the  day 
coach  to  Enniscorthy.  He  travelled  alone. 
But  it  so  happened  that  on  the  previous 
Friday,  the  21st  of  July,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  Council  of  the  Con- 
federation were  electiDg  their  war  direc- 
tory, tho  first  minister  of  the  Crown  was 
announcing  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  on  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  the  22nd,  he  would  introduce  a 
bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
This  took  the  war  directory  by  surprise. 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  left  town  on  the  morning 
of  that  very  day,  Saturday;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  Habeas  Corwis 
Act  was  about  being  suspended,  nor  diahe 
imagine  that  there  was  enough  of  loyalty 
in  the  British  Parliament,  or  rather  so 
total  an  absence  of  disloyalty,  that  no 
member  of  the  House  could  venture  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  measure ;  and 
accordingly,  which  is  almost  unexampled, 
the  Bill  was  announced  on  Friday,  on 
Saturday  it  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Monday  it  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  Tuesday  it 
was  the  law  of  the  land.(a) 

11  &  12  Vict.  c.  86. 
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Bnt,  gentlemen,  the  announcement  of 
the  intention  to  bring  it  in  having  taken 
place  on  Friday,  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by  telegraphic  express  in  Dublin 
npon  Saturday,  after  Mr.  O'Brien  left 
town.  Of  coarse  the  Government  were 
aware  of  it ;  but  it  will  appear,  that  the 
proprietor  of  T7^  Freeman's  Jowmal  re- 
ceived  the  intelligence  by  telegraphic  ex- 
press ;  and  that  he  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
G*  German,  one  of  the  war  directory,  and 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  0*  Gorman  arrived 
at  was  this,  "the  object  of  this  is  to 
arrest  Mr.  8miik  O'Brien.  If  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  the  rest  of  us  are  arrested, 
the  people  will  be  there,  but  there  will  be 
no  leaders,  and  no  means  or  opportunity 
of  effecting  the  revolution."  Accordingly, 
Mr.  0' Gorman  immediately  sent  off  his 
despatch  to  Mr.  O'Brien— which  despatch 
we  have  the  means  of  proving;  it  was 
found  either  in  the  trunk  or  on  the  person 
of  Mr.  Smith  0'J5rw»— announcing  the 
telegraphic  .despatch  received  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Freeman's  Journal;  namely 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  brought  in  a 
measure  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 

But  that  was  not  all.  Others  of  the 
directory,  I  believe  Mr.  DiUon  and  Mr. 
Meagher,  left  town  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
inteUigence  to  Mr.  0  Brim,  and  with  the 
view  of  taking  the  field  in  conjunction 
with  him.  Mr.  O'Brien  arrived  at  Ennis- 
corthy  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  having 
travelled  by  the  day  coach.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  same  day  Mr.  Meagher  and,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Billiyn  left  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  O'Hara,  who  lives  some  five  or  six 
nailes  from  Dublin,  on  the  Kingstown 
side,  and  because  perhaps  they  thought  it 
would  not  be  quite  safe  to  take  the  coach 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  they  took  the  coach 
at  Loughlinstown,  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Ennis- 
corthy  the  next  morning*  Sunday,  where 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  remained  that  Satur- 
day in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Maher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  and  returned  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday  to  Enniscorthy.  Mr.  O'Brien  ad- 
dressed the  people  who  were  assembled 
about  the  car  in  which  he  was  to 
travel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennis- 
corthy after  mass.  He  told  the  people 
that  the  time  was  come,  and,  unless  I 
am  very  much  deceived,  the  language 
was  such  as  will  satisfy  you  that  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien's  object  in  addressing  that 
meeting  was  to  excite  them  for  an  imme- 
diate outbreak,  and  persuade  them  to  have 
measures  concerted  and  arranged  for  that 
purpose.     Mr.  Meagher  and   Mr.   Billonl 


also  spoke.  One  of  the  expressions  used 
by  Mr.  DiUon  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  presence 
was,  that  he  understood  the  men  of  Wex- 
ford were  men,  who,  at  all  events,  had 
their  arms  and  their  powder  dry  ;  and 
that  the  time  was  come  when  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  use  them.  This  occurred 
on  Sunday  the  23rd,  and  the  parties  left 
Enniscorthy  on  that  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
almost  immediately  before  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  left  Dublin,  he  provided  himself 
— it  is  a  matter  which  might  be,  of  course, 
innocently  done — with  the  Ordnance  maps 
of  the  counties,  which,  according  to  my 
instructions,  were  intended  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  operations. 

I  have  stated  that  on  Sunday  they  left 
Enniscorthy.  They  proceeded  to  Graigue, 
which  is  distant,  1  believe,  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  and 
between  Enniscorthy  and  Kilkenny.  They 
went  on  the  same  evening  from  Graigue 
to  Kilkenny,  the  county  of  Kilkenny  being 
intended  to  be  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  their 
operations.  They  remained  in  Kilkenny  on 
Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  thought  right  to  exa- 
mine the  lie  of  the  surroundinc^  country, 
and  accordingly  ascended  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  very  high  towers  in  that  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  views  of  the 
surrounding  district,  and  observing  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  places  he  in- 
tended visiting  in  campaign.  On  that 
morning  the  Messrs.  0  Brien,  Meagher, 
and  DUlon,  proceeded  from  Kilkenny  to 
the  town  of  Callan,  and  arrived  at  Callan 
about  one  o'clock,  and  addressed  large 
crow'ds  who  were  assembled  there.  They 
apprized  the  people  that  there  was  an  end 
to  all  peaceable  means,  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  having  recourse  to  open  war. 
In  these  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  also 
in  some  of  his  earlier  speeches,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  supposition  on  his  part 
that  he  would  bo  able  to  seduce  either 
the  military  or  the  police,  or  perhaps 
both,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to 
take  part  with  him ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  of  the  advice  he  then  gave  to  the 
people  was,  not  to  consider  as  enemies  the 
constabulary  or  military,  as  there  were 
very  honest  men  among  them.  Having 
stayed  some  time  in  Callan,  the  same  party 
proceeded  to  Oarrick-on-Suir,  where  they 
arrived  between  six  or  seven  o'clock  on 
the  same  Monday,  the  24th  of  July.  The 
course  they  pursued  at  Oarriok  was  pre- 
cisely a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred  at 
the  town  of  Callan — calling  the  people  to- 
gether, and  informing  them  that  the  time 
was  come  when  they  should  be  ready, 
and,  in  fact,  announcing  to  them  that 
the  preparations  for  the  insurrection  were 
in  such  a  state,  that  it  would  occur  imme- 
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diately,  and  that  they  were  to  he  readj  to 
arm  and  take  a  part  the  moment  it  took 
place.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
accompanied  by  his  friends  Dillon  and 
Meagli^.  I  think  some  of  the  eyidence 
will  show  that  at  a  more  advanced  period 
Mr.  Dillon  was  called  colonel.  If  it  is  the 
Mr.  Dillon  we  suppose  who  was  so  spoken 
of,  he  certainly  never  was  in  the  military 
profession,  or  entitled  to  that  rank,  nnless 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  associates. 

On  Monday  the  party  arrived,  as  I  men- 
tioned, at  Carrick,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  Mr.  0*Brien  and  his  friends 
passed  through  Eillenaule,  on  their  way 
to  Mnllinahone.  We  are  not  able  to  trace 
them  exactly  in  the  interval  between  their 
going  from  Eillenanle  to  Mnllinahone,  or 
where  they  slept  on  the  way  to  Mnllina- 
hone. A  circumstance,  however,  will  be 
given  in  evidence  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  thev  went  to  the  city  of  Cashel.  Im- 
mediately after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
August,  ho  stated  that  he  had  left  a  port- 
manteau of  his  which  he  had  had  with 
him  when  travelling,  and  which  contained 
some  clothes  and  papers,  with  Mrs. 
Doheny,  at  Cashel ;  and  that  portmanteau 
was,  in  fact,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cashel,  and  several  of  the  pax)ers  that 
were  found  in  that  portmanteau  will  be 
produced  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  he  arrived  in  Mnllinahone 
about  tiiree  or  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  July,  and  there  commenced,  at 
that  time  and  on  that  day,  what  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  your  better  judgments 
amounted  to  an  actual  commencement  of 
levying  war ;  and  though  everything  that 
occun*ed  before,  if  it  had  stopped  there, 
perhaps  would  have  amounted  merely  to  a 
plan,  preparation,  and  arrangement,  yet 
upon  Tuesday  the  25th,  in  the  town  of 
mnllinahone,  commenced  that  levying  of 
war,  to  answer  the  charge  of  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  now  stands  before  you.  Before 
his  arrival  in  the  town  it  was  known  tbat 
he  was  to  come  there ;  and  upon  his 
arrival  bells  were  rung,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  arms  from  the  surrounding 
country.  You  will  find  that  speeches  of  a 
most  treasonable  character  were  spoken. 
The  people  were  armed  with  pikes  and 
gnns;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
drilling,  and  inspection,  and  matters  of 
that  description  took  place.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  notion  of  the  law — but  of 
course  in  that  you  will  be  guided  by  the 
direction  you  may  receive  from  the  Uourt 
— even  if  the  matter  had  stopped  there, 
the  assembling  of  the  people  in  arms,  the 
marching  of  those  people  in  military 
array,  the  addressing  of  the  people  that 
crowded   together,   and    the    bodyguard 


that  was  established  about  Mr.  Btnith 
O'Brien — ^those  acts  of  themselves,  even 
if  the  parties  had  never  gone  a  step 
further,  would  amount  to  an  actual  levying 
of  war. 

Your  lordships  are  aware  that  in  Brand* 
reth'8{a)  case  there  was  no  blow  struck. 
There  was  a  gathering  and  an  assemblage. ' 
There  was  a  marching  forward ;  but  the 
parties  having  heard  that  some  troops 
were  coming,  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  some  of  the  supplies,  dispersed 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  nothing  more  occurred ;  and  still  that 
was  held,  and  properly  held,  to  amount  to 
an  actual  levying  of  war. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war,  an  engagement 
must  actually  take  place.  The  marshal- 
ling the  people,  the  arming  them,  and 
assembling  them  in  military  array,  of 
itself  amounts  to  a  levying  of  war. 

If  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  am  right  in 
my  notion  of  the  law,  the  actual  levying 
of  war  commenced  upon  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  town  of 
Mnllinahone.  Treasonable  speeches  were 
addressed  to  the  people  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  his  friends.  It  will  appear  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  those  who  accompanied  him 
arrived,  I  believe,  abont  two  or  three 
o'clock ;  and  immediately  after  them, 
other  gentlemen — or  persons  apparently 
of  the  rank  of  gentlemen — strangers,  and 
persons  whom  the  evidence  will  show 
were  implicated  in  this  transaction.  One 
of  the  parties  who  arrived  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  a  Mr.  Terence  BeUew 
M'ManuSf  an  Englishman. 

Whiteside :  I  beg  your  pardon ;  he  is  an 
Irishman— he  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

Attorney-General :  He  may  be  an  Irish- 
man ;  but  I  may  call  him  an  Englishman, 
because  he  has  resided  for  several  years 
in  Liverpool.  It  will  appear  before  you, 
that  on  the  25th  of  July  this  person 
arrived  at  Kingstown  by  the  Iron  Duke 
steamer  from  Liverpool.  He  had  a  green 
uniform,  which  he  brought  over  with 
him.  Whether  that  was  a  military  uni- 
form, or  whether  it  was  an  uniform  be- 
longing to  some  political  club,  I  reallv  do 
not  know.  He  was  accompanied  from 
Liverpool  by  a  policeman,  who  was  on  the 
look-out  for  him.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  person  who  took  a  very  active  part  in 
some  Chartist  proceedings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.(5)  The  constable  how- 
over  lost  sight  of  him  soon  after  his  land- 
ing ;  but  his  box,  containing  this  uniform 
— which  is  the  green  suit  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you — and  some  fire-arms,  was 


(rt)  82  St.  Tr.  755. 

(6)  See  Reg.  v.  O'Donnell  below  p*  687< 
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seized.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
took  a  very  active  part^  with  Mr.  Smith 
0*Brien,  in  the  proceedings  that  after- 
wards took  place  in  your  county,  and 
which  I  shall  now  state  to  yon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  I  believe, 
after  seeing  the  people,  Mr.  0*Brien  and 
some  of  his  friends  went  out  for  a  short 
time  to  take  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  it  was  necessary  to  select  some 
favourable  position  for  the  intended  opera- 
tions. However,  he  returned  to  Mnllina- 
hone  on  that  evening  and  slept  at  the 
house  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wright 
I  think  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  O'Brien — 
I  do  not  know  wnether  on  this  particular 
occasion,  but  certainly  on  some  of  these 
occasions — assumed  the  right  of  quartering 
himself  where  he  pleased.  He  thought  he 
was  in  possession  of  at  least  that  portion 
of  the  country ;  and  he  and  his  associates 
— ^I  think,  drawing  on  their  imagina- 
tion— thought  that  Mullinahone  was  a 
fortified  town ;  for  there  was  the  ex- 
pression in  one  of  the  speeches  *'  that  the 
leader  of  Ireland,  or  one  of  its  future 
kings,  was  then  within  the  walls  of 
Mullinahone."  On  Wednesday  the  26th, 
early  in  the  morning,  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  Mr.  O'Brien  did  another  act 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  amounts  \ 
to  a  levying  of  war.  He  went  to  the  police 
barrack  in  the  town — that  police  barrack 
contained  only  six  of  the  constabulary. 
He  had  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  a  parcel  of 
pistols  in  a  belt  which  he  wore ;  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  con- 
federates who  had  followed  him  from 
Dublin.  One  of  the  persons  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  police  barrack  on  this 
Wednesday,  and  who  did  not  arrive 
irith  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  a  person  of 
the  name  of  PctirUh  O'Donohue,  He  was 
a  law  clerk  in  Dublin.  He,  however,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  became  a  member 
of  some  of  the  clubs,  and  was  one  of  those 
who,  if  my  case  be  true,  took  the  field 
with  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  constantly  with  him 
on  all  occasions,  and  certainly  accom- 
panied him  to  the  police  barrack  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July. 
Mr.  O'Brien  there  asked  the  police  to  join 
him;  he  promised  them  better  pay  and 
better  promotion  if  they  should  enter  his 
aervioe;  he  wanted  them  to  surrender 
their  arms ;  he  told  them  that  resistance 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  asked  them 
did  they  not  see  the  display  last  night  P 
did  they  not  see  the  influx  of  people,  and 
the  number  of  armed  men  at  his  com- 
mand? and  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
these  men  to  join  him  and  surrender  their 
arms*  I  am  very  much  astray,  gentlemen, 
in  mj  notion  of  the  law,  if  that  act  of  itself 
— gomg  about  armed,  with  a  large  body  of 
people,  aecomponied  by  his  aide-de-camp 


and  another  (for,  I  believe,  there  were 
three  of  them  armed  who^actually  went 
into  this  barrack) — docs  not  amount  to  an 
actual  levying  of  war.  But  Williams,  the 
head  constable,  told  Mr.  O'Brien  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty ;  that 
he  would  lose  his  life  rather  than  part  with 
his  arms ;  and  to  their  credit  be  it  stated, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those  five  men 
who  were  with  him  in  this  barrack,  yielded 
their  arms  to  the  force  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  Mr.  O'Brien  said 
that  he  would  give  the  men  an  hour  or  two 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  that  resistance 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  he  would 
return  for  their  ultimate  reply.  However, 
very  shortly  after,  Mr.  O'Brien  thought, 
I  suppose,  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  force  a  small  party  of  six  to 
join — which  induced  him  to  move  from 
Mullinahone.  Accordingly,  he  sent  on  an 
armed  body  of  several  hundred  people  from 
Mullinahone  to  Ballingarry.  He  himself 
followed  afterwards  on  a  car,  and  overtook 
the  party  who  were  going  to  Ballingarry. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  that  very  small  bodies  of  the  con- 
stabulary should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
these  out-stations,  and  directions  had  been 
given  to  concentrate  as  much  as  possible ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  small  party  of  six 
left  Mullinahone,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  there. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  however,  went  from 
Mullinahone  to  Ballingarry.  Two  or  three  of 
this  party  went  off"  in  a  different  direction, 
towards  Carrick.  On  their  way  to  Carrick 
they  met  a  person  on  horseback  (who  that 
person  was  1  am  not  able  to  tell  you),  and 
in  consequence  of  some  communication, 
they  thought  it  right  to  return.  They  did 
return  to  Mullinahone,  and  O'Brien  having 
left  it,  they  followed  him  to  Ballingarry, 
and  they  all  met  at  Ballingarry  rather 
late  in  the  day  of  Wednesday,  the  26th. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  then  had  his  armed 
force  about  him.  He  spgke  to  them  of 
the  reception  he  had  received  in  the 
several   places    through    which    he    had 

gassed ;  no  told  them  all  that  occurred; 
e  told  them  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  they  were  required  to  rise  as  one 
man;  he  established  a  body-guard  about 
himself;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Ballingarry  on  this  Wednesday 
amount  to  an  actual  levying  of  war,  so 
far  as  the  organizing  a  force,  having 
armed  men  about  him,  establishing 
them  into  sections  and  divisions,  and 
all  but  actually  attacking;  and  the 
reason  there  was  no  attack  was,  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  were  no  constabulary 
or  military  just  in  that  particular  locality 
to  be  attacked.  On  that  night  he  stopped, 
or  quartered  himself,  at  the  house  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  John  Kavanagh, 
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On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  several  hundred  armed  men 
about  him,  from  Ballingarry  to  Mullina- 
hone,  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween Ballingarry  and  Mallinahone  ;  but, 
if  I  am  rightly  instructed,  marching  at  the 
head  of  armed  bodies,  or  sending  on  his 
people,  and  in  some  of  these  places 
establishing  a  guard  about  himself — in 
some  instances  haying  an  advanced  guard ; 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
he  was  arrayed  in  that  military  way,  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  but  that 
the  object  was  that  it  should  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rebellion,  which  would 
clearly  amount  to  a  levying  of  war.  Many 
of  the  people  had  arms,  but  many  had  not, 
and  for  tne  purpose  of  providing  those 
who  had  not  arms,  Mr.  O'Brien  directed 
that  if  there  was  any  farmer  who  had 
arms  and  would  not  join,  they  shoold 
be  taken  from  him,  and  in  that  way  he 
thought  he  could  collect  arms  for  his 
forces.  On  this  Thursday,  after  being  at 
MuUinahone  for  some  time,  they  went  to 
a  place  called  Cappoge,  which  is  about  a 
mile,  I  think,  from  MuUinahone,  towards 
Nine-mile  House.  They  remained  there 
for  some  time,  and  went  on,  I  believe,  the 
same  night,  to  Killenaule  to  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Walsh,  and  there,  as  in  the  previous 
places,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  attended  by  armed 
people;  guards  were  mounted,  and  there 
were  sentries  walking  up  and  down  before 
the  door  of  the  quarters  of  the  general; 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  evidence  which  will  be  produced  be- 
fore you,  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
his  arrival  on  the  Monday  evening  there 
was  a  continual  levying  of  war  during 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  He 
was  at  Killenaule  on  Thursday  night.  On 
Friday  he  remained  there  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  day,  guards  being 
mounted  as  usual.  While  he  was  there,  a 
scout  came  in  and  apprized  him  that  there 
was  a  detachment  of  dragoons  on  their 
march.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  dragoons 
arrest  Mr.  0*Brien,  for,  if  thoy  did,  there 
might  be  an  end  to  the  rebellion  then 
so  recently  commenced — and,  therefore, 
it  was  thought  advisable,  on  Friday,  to 
erect  barricades.  We  are  all  aware  what 
barricades  are.  On  Friday,  in  Killenaule, 
by  the  directions  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  barri- 
cades were  erected  across  the  high  road 
leading  into  the  town  of  Killenaule  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  march  of 
the  troops.  The  dragoons  were  under  the 
command  of  a  Captain  Longmore,  who 
had  not  received  any  instructions  as  to 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 

?roceedings  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  on 
uesday  the  25th,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
26th,  had  only  been  received  in  Dublin  on 
that  day,  so  that  no  time  had  elapsed  for 


orders  to  be  conveyed  to  Captain  Longmore. 
He  was  on  his  maroh,  from  one  town  to 
another,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  quarters,  and  not  at  all 
looking  out  for  Mr.  Smiih  O'Brien ;  but  it 
was  thought  that  his  object  was  to  attack 
this  party.  Captain  Longmore  marched  up 
and  said  that,  unless  these  barricades  were 
removed,  he  should  force  bis  passage.  A 
gentleman  came  forward,  whom,  from  the 
description,  we  believe  to  be  Mr.  DiUont 
as  the  envoy  of  Mr.  SmUh  O'Brien^  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  officer  and  his  party  to 
attack  them  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien;  that  if  that  was  his 
object  the  barricades  would  not  be  re- 
moved ;  but  if  they  did  not  come  with 
a  hostile  intent  the  barricades  should  be 
removed  at  once.  Captain  Longmore  re- 
plied that  they  had  no  orders  to  arrest 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  that  they  were 
merely  on  their  maroh  through  the 
country.  Accordingly,  the  barricades 
were  removed,  and  the  troops  passed 
on.  So  far  as  to  actual  outrage  being 
committed,  there  was  none.  That  occur- 
red on  Friday  the  28th.  That  ni^ht,  after 
the  removal  of  the  barricades  in  Kille- 
naule, Mr.  O'Brien  again  marched  over  to 
the  Commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ballingarry  with  some  two  or  three 
hundred  armed  men,  and  that  night  he 
slept  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Lacken,  He 
there  stated,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
;  people  to  rise,  that  he  had  defeated  a 
!  troop  of  dra<B;oons ;  that  Liverpool  was 
up,  that  Dublin  would  be  up,  and  that  the 
■  wnole  country  would  be  up — in  point  of 
fact,  that  things  were  all  right. 

This  brings  us  to  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  29th  of  July.  On  that  day  it  was 
generally  known  throughout  the  country 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  in  arms*  A  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued,  I  think,  upon 
the  28th,  in  Dublin,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Bnen  and 
several  others  implicated  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  on  the  29th,  the  proceedings 
that  had  been  going  forward  from  the 
Tuesday  preceding,  were  known  through 
the  country,  and  a  Mr.  Trant,  with  a 
force  of  about  forty  or  fifty  constabulary, 
marched  towards  the  Commons,  intending 
to  attack  the  rebels,  and,  if  possible,  to 
disperse  them.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  by  which  Mr.  Trant  had  reason  to 
expect  that  a  large  body  of  constabulary 
from  other  districts  would  have  met  him 
about  the  same  time.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  Mr.  Trani  arrived  within 
view  of  these  people  several  hours  before 
any  other  of  the  constabulary  came  up. 
When  Mr.  Trant  found  himself  in  this 
position,  almost  surrounded  by  some  two 
or  three  thousand  armed  people — for  when 
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the  constabulary  were  known  to  be  as- 
sembling, the  crowds  collected  from  all 
directions ;  when  Mr.  Trant  saw  that  his 
small  party  was  about  being  surroanded, 
he  thoaght  it  better  not  to  attack  the 
parties  assembled.  He  saw  that  they 
were  in  different  divisions  and  directions, 
that  they  were  about  opposing  his  march, 
and  that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
an  intention  on  their  part  of  attacking 
him.  There  were  altogether  several  thou- 
sand people,  some  of  them  armed  with 
g^uns  and  weapons  of  that  description, 
others  with  pikes,  others  with  pitchforks, 
others  perhaps  not  having  arms  even  of 
that  description  i  but  certainly  they  were 
a  hostile  mob,  and  calculated  perhaps  to 
overwhelm  so  small  a  force  as  he  com- 
manded, which  con9isted  altogether  of  not 
fifty  men.  He  thought  it  inadvisable  to 
attack  so  large  a  force.  He  saw  a  slate 
house  at  some  three  or  four  fields  from 
the  rood,  which  from  its  position  he 
would  be  able  to  defend  until  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements;  and,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Trant  desired  his  men  to  separate 
and  make  as  well  as  they  could  for  this 
house.  They  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and  fortified  it  as  well  as  they  could; 
they  nailed  up  the  doors  and  put  furni- 
ture and  beds  up  against  them,  so  that 
by  firing  through  the  windows  they  should 
be  able  to  protect  and  defend  themselves 
from  any  attack  that  could  be  made  by 
Mr.  8m4ih  O'Brien  and  his  party.  Trant 
was  there  for  some  time  when  the  house 
was  surrounded.  Mr.  Tron^gave  positive 
orders  to  his  men  not  to  fire  unless  they 
were  fired  upon ;  but  if  they  were  fired 
upon  to  return  the  fire  and  protect 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  The  party 
consisted  of  about  forty-siz  or  forty-seven 
men.  The  house  was  a  two-story  house. 
Mr.  Trant  himself  remained  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  and  he  divided  the 
men  as  he  thought  most  judicious,  having 
some  four  or  five  in  each  room,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  person  getting  into  the 
house,  and  in  order  the  most  effectuallv 
to  protect  themselves  from  any  attacK 
that  might  be  made  upon  them.  Mr. 
BmUh  O  Britn  applied  to  the  police,  who 
had  directions  not  to  fire»  to  join  him, 
and  told  them  if  they  joined  him  what 
rewards  and  encouragements  he  would 
give  them.  Mr.  Tramt  came  down  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  had 
asked  to  see  him,  but  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
moved  away  before  he  came  down.  After 
saine  parleying  with  the  men  and  trying 
to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  arms  ana 
join  his  party,  and  pressing  on  them  the 
uselessness  of  resistance,  Mr.  O'Brien,  if 
my  instructions  are  right,  himself  gave 
orders  to  his  own  men  to  fire,  saying, 
**  Well,  boys,  slash  away,"  which  orders 
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j  were  immediately  obeyed,  and  a  fire  was 

I  opened  by  his  followers  on  the  constabu- 

,  lary  of  the  Queen. 

Of  that,  gentlemen,   there  cannot,    I 
believe,  be  any  doubt.    It  will  be  proved 

!  beyond  question  that  the  order  to  fire  was 
given  by  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien  ;  but  whether 
the  order  to  fire  was  given  by  him  or  not  is 
a  matter  perfectly  immaterial.  He  was  of 
the  party ;  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
party ;  he  was  armed ;  he  was  the  person 
who  held  himself  forth  as  the  leader  of 
this  force  of  insurgent  rebels.  In  his 
company,  by  himself,  or  with  his  privity 
and  knowledge,  orders  to  fire  were  given, 
and  these  orders  were  obeyed,  and  a  fire 
was  actually  opened.  The  fire  was  of 
course  returned.  Some  few  of  the  country 
people — I  believe  two,  whether  more  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  some  at  least  were 
shot,  and  there  may  have  been  some  few 
wounded;  but  most  indisputably  this 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  0  Brien. 
All  that  ability  and  eloquence  can  do, 
will  be  done  by  my  respected  friend 
Mr.  Whiteside,  in  explaining  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien;  but  if  these  facts, 
this  attack  on  the  constabulary,  be  proved, 
it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  that  was 
not  a  levying  of  war,  whether  it  was  not 
an  attack,  and  whether  the  object  was 
not  of  a  revolutionary  character,  which 
gives  it  the  tendency  of  levying  war 
against  the  Queen. 

That  occurred  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
M*Cormac1c,  a  slate  house  some  short  way 
from  the  road.  Other  parties  of  the  con* 
stabulary  were  expected  to  arrive.  Mr.  Oox^ 
with  a  party  of  not  more  than  twenty-two 
men,  marched  from  Gashel  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  this  mob  of  rebels,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  the 
constabulary  who  were  coming  from  other 
directions .  When  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  French, 
the  resident  magistrate  who  accompanied 
him,  came  within  some  miles  of  the  place, 
they  heard  that  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien  and 
his  people  were  at  the  Commons ;  they 
also  heard  that  the  constabulary,  to  a  con- 
siderable  number,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Trant,  were  actually  beseiged  in  the 
house  of  Widow  M'Oormach,  and  that  the 
house  was  surrounded.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Mr.  French,  with  their  small  force  of 
twenty-two  men,  behaved  in  a  most 
gallant  manner;  notwithstanding  that 
ihey  saw  armed  hundreds  on  either  side 
of  them,  still,  as  they  had  been  informed 
that  a  party  of  constabulary  were  actually 
attacked  in  this  house  of  Mrs.  M'Cormaek, 
they  determined,  at  any  risk,  to  move  to 
the  assistance  and  relief  of  the  party. 
The  moment  they  approached  these 
people,  on  their  way  to  the  house,  they 
saw  preparations  made  to  attack  them. 
They  saw  parties  thrown  out  from  the 
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main  body ;  they  saw  mesBengers  going 
backwards  and  forfrards  in  different 
directions ;  they  saw  that  a  charge,  or 
something  like  a  charge,  of  pikes  was 
about  to  be  made  upon  them ;  and  Mr.  Cox 
did  what  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
doing — he  fired  upon  those  persons  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Cox  treated  them  as  rebels  ; 
he  fired  upon  them ;  he  wounded  some, 
I  believe.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  one  or  two;  but  the  effect  of  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Cox  and  his  small 
party  was  this,  that  the  party  immediately 
retired;  and  Mr.  Cox  came  up  to  the 
Widow  M'CormacJc'e  house,  where  Mr. 
Trant  and  his  party  had  been  barricaded. 
In  the  meantime,  the  insurgents,  finding 
that  the  constabulary  were  likely  to  be 
reinforced,  marched  off  from  the  Widow 
M*GormacTc*B  house ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Cox 
actually  came  up  to  that  house,  he  found 
that  though  the  constabulary  were  there, 
the  countnr  people  had  dispersed;  and 
they  picked  up  several  pikes  and  a  gun 
or  two  that  bad  been  left^  there  by  the 
country  people. 

This  was  what  occuiTcd  so  far  as  Mr.  Cox 
was  concerned.  From  that  time  Mr.  Svifwth 
0*Brien  saw  that  relying  upon  any  co- 
operation of  the  constabulary  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  saw  that  the  assistance, 
which,  from  his  speeches,  it,  appears  he 
expected  he  would  receive  from  the  oon- 
jitabulary,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He 
found,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
that  it  was  the  fixed  determination  of 
every  man  in  that  service  to  lose  his  life 
rather  than  swerve  from  the  allegiance  he 
owed  to  his  Queen.  That  being  found  to 
be  the  case,  there  was  an  end  to  Mr. 
O'Brien* 8  expedition.  From  the  time  of 
this  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mr.  0ox*8  party 
oil  this  29th  of  July,  Mr.  Smith  0*3rien 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

I  omitted,  gentlemen,  mentioning  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  that  29th  of  J  nly.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Ca/rroll,  a  policeman,  but  in  coloured 
clothes,  was  despatched  with  a  letter  or 
message  from  Kilkenny  to  Mr.  Trant,  who 
was  then  in  the  Widow  M^Cormaeh's 
house.  This  man  was  supposed  by  his 
appearance  to  be  a  policeman,  or  to  be  a 
man  in  the  seryice  of  the  Crown.  Accord- 
ingly,  he  was  arrested,  and  he  was  desired 
by  the  persons  who  arrested  him  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  dis- 
mounted, and  Mr.  O'Brien  made  use  of 
his  horse  during  a  portion  of  these  trans- 
actions on  this  29th  of  July.  After  keeping 
CarroU  for  several  hours,  they  thought 
it  inconvenient  to  be  burdened  with  a 

grisoner,  and  accordingly,  they  allowed 
im  to  go  at  large.    On  his  going  away, 
he  met  Mr.  Smiih  O'Brien  mounted  on  his 


own  horse,  which  Mr.  O'Brien  returned  to 
him.  But  the  fact  was,  that  they  actually 
made  a  prisoner  of  a  man  who  was  in  the 
pay  and  allegiance  of  the  Queen.  Of  course 
he  had  a  full  opportunity  of  observing 
this  armed  party  by  whom  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  accompanied. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  right  in  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  believe 
that  much  doubt  can  remain  but  that  I 
have  established  a  sufficient  degree  of 
force  and  violence  to  amount  to  an  actual 
levying  of  war.  I  cannot  exactlv  antici- 
pate what  will  be  the  course  of  defence 
which  may  be  taken  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Whiteside ;  but  I  think  it  very  probable, 
with  his  very  great  ability,  and  knowledge, 
and  judgment,  that  he  will  scarcely  argue 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  did  not  occur 
circumstances  amounting  to  a  levying  of 
war,  that  there  was  not  force  and  violence 
enough  for  that  purpose ;  but,  as  has  been 
frequently  attempted  in  similar  ca^es,  he 
may  endeavour  to  allege  that  what  was 
done  by  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  with  a  re- 
volutionary  intent,  that  Mr.  O'Brien's 
object  was  not  to  effect  a  revolution,  that 
it  was  not  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
government  or  the  constitution  of  the 
country — because,  as  a  lawyer,  which 
Mr.  Whiteeide  undoubtedly  is,  he  must 
know  very  well  that  if  such  was  the  object 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  no  possible  doubt 
can  exist  but  that  what  has  occurred 
amounted  to  a  levying  of  war  within  the 
statute  of  Edward  3.  Accordingly  it 
is,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  men* 
Uon  to  you,  and  I  shall  prove  them  in 
evidence,  those  antecedent  matters  and 
arrangements  which  will  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion,  independently  of  the  facts 
themselves,  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  his  companions,  in  these 
transactions,  must  have  been  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  after  all  this  there 
could  be  any  doubt  whatsoever  of  the 
intent,  documents  were  found  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  possession,  and  a  document  will 
be  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  which,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, will  relieve  this  portion  of  the  case 
from  every  [xissible  difficulty. 

These  transactions  that  I  have  men- 
tioned having  occuiTed  on  Saturday,  the 
29th  of  July,  and  a  reward  being  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  O'Brien^  the 
armed  bodies  separated;  and,  I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
enterprize,  and  a  proclamation  being 
issued  apprizing  the  country  people  of 
the  danger  they  encountered  by  harbour- 
ing, or  succouring,  or  receiving  into  their 
houses  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  these  transactions,  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  Mr.  O'Brien,   found   himself 
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placed  in  a  eifcuafcion  really  of  very  great 
P*i°  and  diflScalty.  His  armed  followers 
bad  dispersed,  and  he  could  not  of  course 
make  any  way  against  the  force  which 
was  sent  to  oppose  him  ;  and  therefore  he 
had  only  to  console  himself  for  his  failure, 
and  manage  in  the  best  way  he  could  to 
aToid  arrest.  That  he  did  succeed  in 
doing,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions 
that  were  made  for  his  arrest,  from  Satur- 
day, the  29th  of  July,  until  the  following 
Saturday,  when  he  was  found  in  the  town 
of  Thurles,  close  to  the  railway  station,  I 
believe  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Cahirmoyle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
where  his  residence  is. (a)  Upon  being  ar- 
rested several  papers  were  found  on  his 
person  ;  amongst  those  papers  was  an  ad- 
dress, dated  10th  May,  1848,  from  a  meet- 
ing  of  citizens  held  at  Philadelphia,  in 
America,  offering  assistance  and  co- 
operation, and-  evidently,  as  I  read  it, 
showing  that,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak 
of  this  description,  some  assistance  was 
to  be  received  from  them.  Other  papers 
were  found,  and  amongst  them  the  paper 
Bent  to  him  by  Mr.  0*  Gorman  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  and  it  says— 

"  Mt  dear  Sib,— Special  sitting  of  the  house. 
Lord  J.  B.  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  empower  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
apprehend  and  detain  such  persons  as  he  shall 
wwpect  guilty  of  treasonable  designs.  Order 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeoit  Corpus  Act. 
Directions  to  arrest  W.  S.  O'Brien.  Such  is 
the  express  by  telegraph,  as  stated  to  me  through 
The  Freeman, 

«*  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

'*  Richard  0*Gormaw." 

Other  documents  were  also  found  upon 
him— addresses  from  different  clubs  and 
different  bodies— amongst  the  rest  one 
from  th6  Ennbcorthy  club — 

'•  To  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"Sir,— The  members  of  the  John  Mitchel 
Club,  at  Enniscortby,  beg  to  offer  their  respect- 
ful congratulations  and  hearty  welcome  upon 
this  your  first  visit  to  the  county  of  Wexford. 
They  do  so  as  devoted  followers  of  your  manly 
principles,  as  ardent  admirers  of  your  virtue 
and  patriotism,  and  as  men  who  cherish  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude  towards  you  for  your  great 
services  and  greater  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  our 
deaa-  native  land.  They  wish  also  to  show  you 
their  determination  to  stand  by  their  country 
and  their  country's  friends,  in  any  and  in  every 
extremity.  They  have  seen  with  lively  indig- 
nation the  atrocious  tyranny  exercised  by  the 

(a)  Of  the  other  leaders,  Dillon  escaped  to 
^.^^  York  on  an  emigrant  ship  from  Galway, 
disffuised  as  a  prit- st ;  Doheny,  disguised  as  a 
bollock  driver,  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  France ; 
0*Gorman  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Limerick  to 
Constantinople.  McManus  was  arrested  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship  at  Cork,  and  Meagher 
near  Casheh 
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Government  in  the  transportation  of  John 
Mitchel,  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  those  true  and  active  patriots, 
John  Mardn,  Gavan  Duffy,  Bichard  Dalton 
Williams,  and  Kevin  O'Doherty;  and  in  the 
prosecutions  sustained  by  yourself  and  other 
distinguished  and  honourable  men.  They  have 
long  felt  the  oppression  and  insolence  of  the 
Government  to  be  well-nigh  unbearable,  and 
they  could,  for  their  own  parts,  be  well  content 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  this  tyranny  for  ever  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives. 

"  To  you,  sir,  above  all  your  able  and  in- 
trepid co-patriots,  the  people  look  for  guidance 
in  this  time  of  trial  aad  difficulty.  We  know 
that  you  are  a  sure  guardian  of  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  Old  Ireland,  and  they  feel  conviaced 
;  thit  no  motives  of  temporary  expediency,  sickly 
and  half-sided  humanity,  will  ever  prevail  with 
you  to  stand  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
and  stay  the  just  vengeance  of  an  oppressed 
and  plundered  people. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  members, 

"  W.  MOONET,  V.P., 

"  B.  Williams,  Sec." 

In  the  trunk  there  was  found  a  letter 
I  written  to  Mr.  O'Brien  by  this  Mr.  Charles 
I  Gavan  Duffy,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you, 
which  shows  to  my  mind  the  object  of 
these  people  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  dated 
*'  Saturda^r "  ;  it  has  no  actual  date ;  but 
from  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
letter  it  is  perfectly  plain,  and  the  evi. 
denoe  will  satisfy  you,  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  June,  or 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  wlxen 
he  was  going  on  his  Cork  expedition.  It 
says — 

**  Saturday. 
**  My  dkab  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you 
are  about  to  commence  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Munster.  There  is  no  half-way  house  for  you. 
You  will  be  the  head  of  the  movement,  loyally 
obeyed;  and  the  revolution  will  be  conducted 
with  order  and  clemency ;  or  the  mere  anar- 
chists will  prevail  with  the  people,  and  our 
revolution  will  be  a  bloody  chaos " 

Whiteside :  1  object  to  that,  Mr.  Attof' 
ney,  being  evidence. 

Attorney- General:  1  mean  to  submit  it 
as  evidence.  It  was  found  in  his  portman- 
teau.   The  letter  proceeds — 

**  You  have  at  present  Lafayette's  place  so 
graphically  painted  by  Lamartine,  and  I  believe 
have  fallen  in  Lafayette's  error — that  of  not 
using  it  to  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  resources. 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  you  don't  desire 
to  lead  or  influence  others ;  but  I  believe,  with 
Lamartine,  that  that  feeling  which  is  a  high 
personal  and  civic  virtue,  is  a  vice  in  revolu- 
tions ;  one  might  as  well,  I  think,  not  want  to 
influence  a  man  who  was  going  to  walk  on 
thawing  ice  or  to  cross  a  fordless  river,  as  not 
to  desire  to  keep  men  rifht  in  a  political 
struggle,  and  to  do  it  with  might  and  nuiin.  If 
I  were  Smith  O'Brien  I  would  strike  out  in  my 
own  mind,  or  with  such  counsel  as  I  valued,  a 
definite  course  for  the  revolution,  and  labour 
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incessantly  to  develop  it  in  that  way ;  for  ex- 
tiniple,  your  project  of  obtaining  sij^natares  to 
the  roll  of  the  National  Guard,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  were  procured,  and  not  sooner, 
calling  the  Council  of  300,  was  one  I  entirely 
relied  upon.  But  it  has  been  permitted  to  fall 
into  disuse,  and  would  scarcely  be  revived  now. 
The  clubs,  however,  might  take  the  place  of  the 
National  Guard ;  and  the  proposal  in  your  letter 
of  a  definite  number  of  clubs  being  formed, 
would  just  suit  as  well  if  it  were  vigorously  and 
systematically  carried  out,  each  day  adding  an 
item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we  could  influence 
employed  upon  it. 

"Forgive  me  for  urging  this  so  anxiously 
upon  you ;  but  I  verily  believe  the  hopes  of  the 
country  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
next  two  mouths  are  used.  There  is  not  a  town 
in  which  could  not  be  found  a  band  of  mission- 
aries to  organize  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Every  club  has  its  active  men  fit  for  this  work  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  applying  all  our  force  to  it 
that  we  will  succeed.'' 

In  what  were  they  to  succeed  P  In 
what  revolution  was  it  proposed  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  should  fill  the  place  of  La- 
fayette ?  What  revolution  was  it  that  he 
was  to  he  the  leader  and  tihe  head  of, 
"  loyally  obeyed  "  P  I  ask  my  friend, 
Mr.  Whiteside,  to  answer  that  quei^tion, 
when  stating  the  case  of  this  gentleman. 
Ton  will  be  told  this  is  not  the  letter  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  but  a  letter  of  Mr.  Duffy, 
written  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  ask  you,  gentle-  i 
men,  was  this  letter  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  f  Did  he  follow  the  advice  given 
to  him  hereP  Did  he  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  P  For  what 
object  and  for  what  purpose  was  he  or- 
^nizing  these  clubs  P  Independently  of 
the  fact  of  organization,  it  will  be  proved 
to  you  out  of  the  lips  of  Mr.  QmiJth  O'Brien 
himself  that  his  objects  were  revolu- 
tionary. For  what  object,  when  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^was 
known,  was  the  resolution  come  to  to 
establish  a  directory  of  five  P  Why  was 
the  directorv  of  this  body,  if  they  were 
peaceful  and  loyally  disposed,  reduced  to 
the  number  of  fiveP  Because  it  was 
thought  that  one  and  twenty  persons  was 
rather  a  large  number,  and  that  five  could 
manage  better  when  the  parties  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  having  recourse 
to  war. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  in  this  case  but  that 
which  I  am  now  about  laying  before  you, 
it  a{)pears  to  me  that  it  is  of  itself  con- 
clusive in  this  case.  That  is  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  O'Brien  himself,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  dated  at  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  29th  of  July,  before  the 
attack  upon  the  constabulary,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cox.  Yoa  are  aware 
that  there  are  a  good  many  coal  mines  in 
that  district.    A  great  number  of  the  per- 


sons who  armed  and  joined  Mr.  O^Brien 
in  all  the  proceedings,  from  Tuesday,  the 
25th,  up  to  and  including  Saturday,  the 
I  29th  of  July,  were  persons  from  this  col- 
liery district.   Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  thought 
perhaps  that  the  owners  of  this  colliery 
'  might  think  it  a  little  hard  to  pay  the 
I  men,  not  for  doing  the  work  of  the  com- 
I  pany,  but  for  fighting  his   battle ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  wrote,  and  delivered  him- 
self to  one  of  the  agents  of  the  colliery, 
i  the  letter  which  I  am  now  about  to  read. 
I  I  pray  your  attention  to  it — 
I  "  Collieries,  July  29,  1848. 

j  "Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mining 
Company,  and  feeling  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
'  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
I  of  the  collieries  from  suffering  inconvenience 
in  consequence  of  the  noble  and  courageous 
protection  afforded  by  them  to  him,  takes  the 

liberty  to  offer  the  following  suggestions " 

The  suggestions  are  certainly  not  like 
what  would  come  from  a  man  in  ordinary 
circumstances — 

**  He  recommends  that  far  the  present  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  arising  weekly  from  the 
sale  of  coal  and  culm  be  applied  in  payment  of 
men  hy  contract,  employed  in  raising  coal  and 
culm. 

'*  He  recommends  that  a  brisk  demand  be 
encouraged  by  lowering  the  price  of  coal  and 

culm  to  the  public " 

So  far  so  well— 

**  In  case  he  should  find  that  the  Mining 
Company  endeavour  to  destroy  the  people  by 
withholding  wages  and  other  means,  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  instruct  the  colliers  to  occupy  and  work 
the  mines  on  their  own  account,  and  in  case  the 
Irish  revolution  should  succeed,  the  property  of 
the  Mining  Company  will  be  confiscated  as 
national  property. 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Mining  Company 
observe  a  strict  and  honourable  neutrality, 
doing  their  utmost  to  give  support  to  the 
population  of  this  district  during  their  present 
time  of  difficulty  and  trial,  their  property  shall  be 
protected  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
power." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  my  learned 
friend  what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  this 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  himself  P  In  what  capacity, 
except  as  the  leader  of  this  revolution, 
had  he  a  right  to  dictate  to  this  com- 
pany as  to  the  raising  of  their  oi^al  and 
culm,  and  the  management  of  their  col- 
lieries ;  or  what  righc  had  he  to  say  that, 
in  the  event  of  such  and  such  things  not 
being  done,  he  would  give  orders  to  the 
colliers  to  occupy  and  work  the  mines  on 
their  own  account  P  Now,  let  me  ask  you, 
is  that  the  a<;t  of  a  private  individual,  or 
is  it  the  act  of  a  man  who  fancies  himself 
the  leader  of  a  mob— the  leader  of  an  in- 
surrection, and  who  has  the  right  to  force 
his  orders  to  be  ooeyed  P    But,  above  all, 
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wb&t  does  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  mean  by  i 
this,  that  in  such  an  event,  namely,  their  I 
interfering  with  the  people,  and  ordering  I 
the  mines  not  to  be  worked —  ! 

**  in  case  the  Irish  reyolution  shall  succeed,  the  ' 
property  of  the  Mining  Company  will  be  con- 
fiscated as  national  property  ?  " 

When  was  this  letter  written?  On  the 
morning  of  the  attack  on  the  constabulary ; 
before  the  attack ;  before  the  constabulary 
were  blockaded  in  that  house  of  the  Widow  j 
M'Cormctck;  before  Mr.  Cox  and  bis  party 
were  attacked  P  Did  not  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien  , 
put  himself  forward  in  that  written  docu- 
ment as  the  leader  of  this  revolution? 
And  what  revolution  was  he  then  contem- 
plating? It  is  to  me  immaterial  if  one 
of  the  objects  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was,  to  prevent  him- 
self being  arrested.  To  be  sure,  if  he 
was  arrested,  he  fancied  there  would  be 
an  end  to  the  revolution.  I  say  that  he 
here  puts  himself  forward  as  the  leader  of 
the  revolution,  calls  it  a  revolution,  and 
threatens  the  man  who  would  assert  the 
rights  of  private  property ;  but  if,  for- 
sooth, they  do  all  that  Mr.  O'Brien  sug- 
gests and  thinks  right,  that  in  such  case, 
in  the  event  of  the  revolution  succeeding— >• 
"the  property  will  be  protected  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  power.*' 

What  power  would  he  have  to  protect  the 
property,  I  ask,  except  this,  that  he  was 
to  be,  if  not  the  leader,  at  least  an  active 
member  of  the  new  government  in  this 
new  state  of  things  which  was  to  arise  as 
the  effect  of  this  revolution  P 

Theso,  gentlemen,  are  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  if  I  shall  prove  them  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  entertain  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  you  will  discharge  your  duty, 
however  unpleasant  that  duty  may  be,  by 
finding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  any  doubt  in  this  case, 
of  course  Mr.  O'Brien  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Evidence  7or  the  Cbowh. 

John  George  Hodgee^^xsmmed  by  the 
Solicitor-  General. 
I  am  a  short-hand  writer.  I  recollect 
the  first  time  I  attended  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Irish  Confederation  on  the 
15th  March,  1848,  about  seven  or  eight 
o'clock.  Previously  to  the  meeting  I  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  stated  that  I  had  been  sent  by  the 
Government  to  take  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  my  duty  was  strictly 
ccmfined  to  taking  notes  of  the  speeches, 
and  to  identifying  the  persons  making 
those  speeches.  Mr.  O'Brien  received  me 
very  courteously,  and  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  subsequently  introduced 
me  to  the  meeting  as  attending  to  take 


notes  for  the  Government,  in  very  com- 
plimentary language,  for  which  I  beg  to 
express  my  thanks  to  him.  I  saw  Mr. 
If da^f^er  there,  also  M.r.  Richard  0*Gomuin, 
jun.,  Mr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Mr.  WGee^ 
Mr.  Billon,  and  Mr.  Haljpin,  who  was  the 
secretary.  There  were  many  others,  but 
those  are  all  I  can  speak  to.  I  heard  Mr. 
O'Brien  speak,  and  took  notes  of  his 
speech.  I  have  the  transcript  here,  and 
can  send  for  the  original  notes. 

Whiteside:  My  lord,  I  submit,  with 
great  deference,  that  that  speech  cannot 
be  given  in  evidence  upon  this  indictment. 
Distinction  and  precision  are  things  re- 
quired by  law  in  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  over  and  beyond  every  other 
crime.  The  reason  of  that  is  stated  in  a 
single  sentence  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster  (a) — 

"  The  rule  of  rejecting  all  manner  of  evidence 
in  criminal  prosecutions  that  is  foreign  to  the 
point  in  issue,  is  founded  on  sound  sense  and 
common  justice.  For  no  man  is  bound,  at  the 
peril  of  life  or  liberty,  fortune  or  reputation,  to 
answer  at  once,  and  unprepared,  for  every  action 
of  his  life.  Few,  even  of  the  best  of  men, 
would  choose  to  be  put  to  it ;  and  had  not  those 
concerned  in  state  prosecutions,  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  sometimes  stepped 
over  this  rule,  in  the  case  of  treasons,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  needless  to  have  made  ex- 
press provision  against  it  in  that  case,  since  the 
common  law,  grounded  on  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  hath  made  the  like  provision  in 
every  other.** 

Five  of  the  counts  are  for  levying  war. 
No  question  arises  on  them.  The  sixth 
is  for  compassing  the  Queen's  death,  and 
there  are  but  three  lines  in  this  sixth 
count,  upon  which  all  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence of  speeches  is  to  be  introduced ; 
having  stated  the  intent  to  kill  the  Queen, 
it  lays  as  an  overt  act  that  the  parties 
between  the  17th  and  30th  July — 
"traitorously  did  assemble,  meet,  consult,  and 
conspire  amongst  themselves,  and  together  with 
divers  other  false  traitors,  whose  names  are  to  the 
said  jurors  unknown,  to  devise,  arrange,  and 
mature  plans  and  means  to  stir  up,  raise,  make, 
and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war  against 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm,  and 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  this  realm  as  by  law  established." 

It  is  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  I  suppose ; 
and  under  that  happy  phrase  "conspi- 
racy," in  tho  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
life  may  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him  here  to-day.  Looking  at  the  form  of 
indictments  for  conspiracy,  the  latest,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  is  an  indictment  which, 
I  for  one,  though  I  was  opposed  to  it  at  the 
time,  conceive  to  be  as  honest  as  any  one 
that  can  be  found  in  the  books.  It  is  the 
indictment  in  the  case  of  the  Beg.  v. 

(o)  Fost.  Cr.L.  246. 
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0*G(mnell{a)  for  conspiracy.  Every  one 
of  the  speeches  were  there  set  out,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  were 
relied  upon ;  and  the  complaint  made  of 
it  was,  tnat  it  was  so  long ;  but  there  was 
not  a  speech  which  by  day,  time,  and 
place,  was  not  specified.  In  addition, 
too,  the  traverser  nad  his  bill  of  particu- 
lars, so  that  he  came  to  trial  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  case  alleged  against  him. 
If  there  were  no  other  case  in  the  books, 
I  would  ask,  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  present  case  and  that  P 

Counsel  also  referred  to  WaX^oWn 
ca8e,(&)  Hardy  e  C8se,(e)  and  Home  Toohe'a 
ca8e.(^) 

Attorney'  General :  This  is  a  speech  made 
by  the  gentleman  himself.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  count  for  com- 
passing the  Queen's  death ;  it  is  admissible 
under  the  counts  for  levying  war.  Every  act 
of  the  person  accused  is  certainly  receiv- 
able in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing with  what  object  a  man  did  certain 
acts.  One  of  the  matters  at  issue  upon 
the  counts  for  levying  war  ip,  with  what 
object  all  these  acts  were  done;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  prove  what  was 
Mr.  O'Brien's  intention.  Also,  being  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  presence  of  several 
individuals  whom  we  mean  to  connect 
with  Mr.  O'Brien  as  parties  concerned 
in  this  outbreak,  it  is  material  as  showing 
that  at  the  time  the  speech  was  delivered 
they  were  making  preparations  for  the 
object  in  question.  In  Watson's  case  Lord 
Ellenborough  says  (e) — 

*'  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  evidence 
under  the  overt  acts  for  levying  war?  It  is 
evidence,  quo  animo  the  thiog  was  done.*' 

Whiteside :  That  was  spoken  at  the  time 
of  the  act. 

Attorney- General :  I  say  that  this  was 
spoken  with  reference  to  the  act  of  levy- 
ing war,  not  at  the  time  of  the  act,  for 
the  time  had  not  arrived ;  but  it  shows 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to 
have  a  revolt  at  no  distant  time. 

Soliciior' General :  The  question  is,  quo 
animo  the  thing  was  done. 

Blackbxtbke,  L.C.J. :  We  think  it  ad- 
missible in  evidence,  not  as  proving  an 
act,  but  as  showing  the  intention  by 
which  he  was  actuated. 

DoHEKTY,  C.J. :  Will  you  allow  me  to 
say  that  though  words  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  reality  as  constituting  in  themselves 
overt  acts,  they  are  always  evidence  of  the 
speaker's  intention  in  doing  any  act ;  and, 

(a)  5  St.  Tr.,  N.S.  1. 
(6)  82  St.  Tr.  87. 
(c)  24  St.  Tr.  199. 
id)  25  St.  Tr.  1. 
(«)  82  St.  Tr.  89. 


in  that  manner,  words  which  are  harmless 
in  themselves,  may  be  considered  other- 
wise. In  that  case,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  words  are  not  the  overt 
acts,  but  the  thing  done  may  be  properly 
explained  by  the  words  the  speaker  may 
have  used.  In  this  case  the  act  is  levy- 
ing war ;  and  the  question  is,  with  what 
intention  that  was  done — whether  it  was 
in  furtherance  of  any  particular  design,  op 
whether  it  was  founded  on  anv  precon- 
ceived intention  of  levying  war  r 

Whiteside :  What  I  was  very  respectfully 
submitting  to  your  lordships  was  this,  that 
a  speech  made,  not  at  the  time  of  doing 
any  act,  not  explanatory  of  an  act  done, 
but  made  six  months  before  the  doing  of 
it,  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence  against 
the  prisoner ;  because,  by  a  like  principle, 
speeches  made  six  years  before  the  time 
of  the  doinff  of  the  act  at  Ballingarr^, 
may  be  made  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner in  this  case.  That,  my  lords,  (cer- 
tainly Watson's  case  does  not  prove. 

Scott:  That  is  a  remark  as  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  but  it  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  question  of  its  admissibilit;^. 

Whiteside :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
proposed  that  this  speech  should  be  read 
m  evidence  as  having  been  delivered  in 
furtherance  of  the  treasonable  intent. 

Blackburne,  L  C.J. :  I  think  it  receiv- 
able  now,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
levying  of  war  will  be  proved ;  and  that 
then  it  will  remain  to  show  that  the  pur- 
pose was  such  as  to  make  it  crimmaL 
The  distance  of  time  at  which  the  speech 
was  delivered  may  affect  the  value  of  the 
evidence,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  reject  it  altogether.  {To  the 
witness) :  Now,  Mr.  Hodges,  will  you 
just  state  from  your  notes,  as  tnEui- 
scribed  by  vou,  what  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
said  upon  that  evening,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Confederation  P 

The  witness  read  Mr.  0*^rie»'«  speech, 
in  which,  after  announcing  that  he  had 
been  chosen  to  move  the  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  French  Republic,  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  address  of  the 
Youghal  Confederate  Club  to  the  Irish 
Confederation — 

**  *  We  believe  that  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
the  Irish  nation  belongs  to  the  Irish  people 
alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  legislation  for 
this  country  by  the  parliament  of  England  is  an 
usurpation  which  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Irish- 
men to  overthrow. 

<<  <  We  believe  that  consistently  with  that 
duty  no  Irishman  can  become  the  servant,  pen- 
sioner, or  ally  of  any  government  professing  to 
uphold  such  usurped  authority  of  the  Eui^lish 
parliament,  or  to  administer  laws  emanating 
therefrom. 

"  '  We  believe  iu  the  ri^ht  of  an  oppressed 
uation  to  assert  their  liberties  by  arms,  and  wt 
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beliere,  under  God,  in  the  restoration  of  our 
coantrj*u  independenoe. 

**  '  These,  sir.  are  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  Yooghal  Confederates,  as  I  interpret  them ; 
and  I  hope  they  do  not  disqaalify  for  becoming 
Diemhers  of  your  association,  in  subordination 
to  which  we  desire  to  stnve  for  our  country's 
freedom.'  *• 

The  witnesB  proceeded  to  read  the 
speech  which  began  by  deprecating  the 
conduct  of  some  persons  who  after  the  last 
meeting  went  through  Ihe  streets  shout- 
ing, and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  pre- 
Berring  order — 

"  Now,  when  I  met  you  huit,  I  told  you  that 
I  belicTed  tne  hour  of  Ireland's  liberation  was 
eome.  (Hear,  hear).  I  repeat  that  sentiment  to- 
night. (A  voice,  *  More  power  to  you').  I  bf- 
lieve,  conscientiously,  that  if  we  do  not  misuse 
the  opportunities  which  will  be  presented  to  us 
— pronded  events  abroad  he  fiivourable  to  this 
ooontiy,  and  that  I  consider  to  he  an  essential 
eondition  to  our  success— hut  it  is  my  firm 
eonTicdon  that  if  events  be  favourahle  abroad, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  win  the  restoration 
of  the  Irish  parliament  in  this  country  within 
twelve  months.  Now,  you  will  remember  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  ventured 
to  state  my  opinion  as  to  the  period  within 
which  we  were  to  obtain  success.  I  have  told 
yon,  not  nnfrequently,  that  it  was  possible  you 
miffht  have  to  wait  for  years  for  its  attainment, 
and  I  hade  you  bide  your  determination  during 
that  time ;  but  I  must  say  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
calculate  the  chance  this  country  has  of  success, 
that  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  there  is  not,  this 
day  twelve  month,  a  legishiture  holding  its 
asMmblages  in  Dublin.  Provided  circumstances 
abroad  he  favourable,  nothing  can,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  defeat  that  hope  except  our  rashness  on 
the  one  hand,  or  cowardice  on  the  other.  I 
believe  that  that  hope  may  be  defeated  by  rash- 
neea.  I  know  that  in  times  like  these  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  is  naturally  excited,  and 
that  there  are  myriads  of  ardoit  spirits  who 
think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  strike  a  single 
blow  to  achieve  immediate  success.  Very  likely 
there  are  many  present  with  that  feeling,  but 
such  is  not  my  opinion— and  I  think  it  right, 
to-night,  to  disburden  my  mind  f  uUy  to  you.  My 
behdf  is,  that  if  an  insurrection  was  to  take 
pUce  at  present,  it  would  be  put  down  in  a 
week.  My  belief  is,  if  it  were  partially  suc- 
cessful, that,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  starve  the  people,  by 
stopping  the  supplies  of  food  we  are  now  neces- 
sarily deriving  from  abroad.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  say,  that  it  would  be  consummate 
lashnaes  to  attempt  to  bring  this  question  to 
issue  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  But  do 
I,  therefore,  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  en- 
courage the  sentiment  of  cowardice  ?  (Cries  of 
I  No,  no.')  The  ieeling  I  would  wish  to  inspire 
into  every  man  who  hears  me,  and  into  the 
miod  of  every  man  who  will  read  what  I 
say,  is,  that  it  is  now  the  business  of 
eveiy  Irishman,  ay,  and  of  every  Izish- 
voman  too—  and  I  tell  you,  and  with  shame  I 
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say  it,  that  I  believe  there  is  more  heroism  in 
the  hearts  of  Irishwomen  than  there  is  in  those 
of  tbe  men — I  say  that  the  sentiment  which 
every  Irishman  should  en  ourage  at  the  present 
moment,  in  hii  owo  miod,  and  those  of  others, 
is  the  readiness  to  die  for  his  country,  if  it  is 
necessary.  Why,  what  have  we  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  every  day  in  our  population— 
amongst  all  classes  of  our  population?  Men 
have  been  tendering  themselves  to  the  British 
Government,  ready  to  go  out  and  fight  in  Asia 
— to  encounter  the  Affghans  in  their  terrible 
passes — to  encounter  the  dangers  of  such  com- 
bats as  those  which  took  place  on  the  SuUej ; 
and  all  as  the  mercenaries  of  a  power — 1  will 
not  use  the  expression — all  to  become  merce- 
naries for  a  shilling  a  day.  If  our  population 
are  capable  of  thus  misplacing  their  bravery, 
shall  it  be  said  that  they  are  not  ready,  if  the 
time  should  require  their  services,  to  die  also  in 
defence  of  their  country?  (Cheers.)  Irish- 
men bare  been  deemed  frequently  too  punctilious 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  honour;  and  we 
see  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  frequent 
examples  of  men  who  are  ready  to  shed  their 
blood,  and  that  of  their  dearest  friends,  for  the 
sake  of  revenging  a  fancied  insult  i  and  shall  it 
be  said  thst  the  men  who  thus  wasted  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  for 
a  trifle,  that  these  men  would  not,  if  their  coun- 
try required  it,  be  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in 
defence  of  this  land  7  Myriads,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  have,  within  these  last  twelve 
months,  lain  down  in  quietness  to  die,  and 
surrendered  their  spirits  to  the  God  which  gave 
them;  and  shsdl  it  be  said  that  a  number, 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  fill  all  the  battle- 
fields of  Rurope,  during  the  last  half  century, 
should  thus  contentedly  surrender  their  lives, 
and  be  unwilling,  if  the  country  should  demand 
those  lives,  to  give  those  lives  in  a  cause,  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  holy,  that  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  a  nation?  For  my  own  part, 
although  I  have  seen  much  during  the  last  two 
years  to  make  me  fiwcy  that  the  spirit  of  my 
countrymen  was  greatly  degenerated — (cries  of 
*  So  it  is,'  and  •  No  *) — ^yet  I  cannot  believe  that 
if  a  proper  summons  be  given  to  them,  they 
are  not  still  willing  to  vindicate  the  charac- 
ter that  once  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Irish  nation— of  unrivalled  bravery.  Now,  for 
myself,  gentlemen,  I  make  no  parade  of  per- 
sonal courage — I  am  not  conscious  of  possess- 
ing that  hi«h  virtue ;  but  I  do  trust — I  say  it  in 
all  humility— that  if,  by  surrendermg  my  life, 
either  upon  the  scaffold  or  in  the  fieid,  I  could 
thereby  secure  the  redemption  of  this  land 
from  Uie  bondage  under  which  it  now  suffers, 
that  life  should  be  cheerfully  given.  (Cheers). 
But,  gentlemen,  though  I  trust  [  shotild  not  for- 
bear to  make  that  sacrifice,  if  it  were  necessary, 
I  do  confess  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
the  utmost  possible  horror  of  engaging  in  a 
fruitless  and  an  unsuccessful  rebellion.  I  have 
seen  in  this  country,  I  have  rt:ad  in  this  conn- 
trv's  history  so  many  instances  of  failure 
aiising,  on  one  occasion  from  precipitation,  on 
another  occasion  from  division — ^from  a  thou- 
sand accidents    which    prudence    might    ha\e 
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controlled — that  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  no  national  exertion  should  ever 
again  be  made  by  this  country  until  success 
may  be  considered  all  but  certain.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is,  I  would  implore  you  by  the  memory 
of  those  past  failures,  not  to  allow  yourselves  to 
be  committed  to  any  rash  act,  or  any  act  of 
indiscretion,  but  to  proceed  in  a  regular,  and  in 
a  constitutional  course,  too,  for  the  attainment 
of  your  liberties.  Let  us  understand  what  we 
want.  Now,  I  will  not  conceal  from  myself, 
and  it  is  right  that  the  Government  should 
know  it,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country  who  wish  for  an 
organic  change  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
countiy.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
whether  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  is  that  which 
secures  most  effectually  the  happiness  of  a 
nation.  I  believe  if  men  will  read  history,  they 
will  find  that  nations  have  been  happy  under 
both  forms  of  government;  and  the  form  of 
government  which  is  best  suited  to  a  people 
depends  very  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
people.  We  sec,  for  instance,  in  North 
America,  a  most  noble  example  of  a  flourishing 
republic ;  whereas,  in  South  America,  the  same 
continent,  we  find,  hitherto  at  least,  the  experi- 
ment of  republics  seems  to  have  failed ;  there- 
fore, I  am  not  disposed  to  raise  any  abstract 
question  on  the  merits  of  a  republican  or  a 
monarchical  form  of  government ;  but  what  I 
believe  the  great  majority  of  the  repealers  of 
this  country  want  is  this — they  want  a  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  to  make  laws  for  Ireland — 
they  want  an  Irish  government  responsible  to 
that  parliament,  and  composed  of  Irishmen — 
they  want  the  means  of  protecting  those  institu- 
tions by  an  Irish  army,  by  an  Irish  navy,  and  by 
an  Irish  national  guard.  (Loud  cheers.)  And, 
provided  such  a  parliament,  and  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  such  guarantees  for  its  existence  be 
given  to  this  country,  I  believe,  at  present  at 
least,  they  are  contented  to  remain  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown. 

After  referring  to  the  differences  with 
Mr,  John  O^Connell  and  Conciliation  Hall, 
and  to  a  suggested  meeting  to  congratu- 
late the  French,  the  speech  continued(a) — 

**  I  would  earnestly  caution  the  Government, 
if  such  a  meeting  be  held,  not  to  send  any 
troops  there.  My  Lord  Mayor  will  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  city;  all  the  citizens  will 
assist  him  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city ; 
the  Confederates  will  assist  him.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  if  we  opened  a  list  to-morrow, 
that  several  thousand  Confederates  would  be 
'  found  most  willing  to  offer  themselves  as  peace- 
preservers  on  the  occasion ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  if  he  (the  Ex>rd  Lieutenant) 
sends  a  military  force  with  the  design  of 
butchering  the  people,  all  I  can  tell  him  is, 
from  what  I  can  learn   of  the  present  tem- 


(a)  The  material  parts  of  this  speech  are 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  trial  for  sedition, 
6  St.  Tr.,  N.S.  571. 


per  of  the  army  stationed  in  Dublin,  that  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  person  who 
will  be  shot,  if  anybody  is  shot  by  the  soldiers, 
will  be  the  officer  who  gives  the  word  of  com- 
mand. (Cheers).  A  very  large  portion,  more 
than  one>third,  very  nearly  one-half,  of  the 
British  army  are  composed  of  our  own  country- 
men. I  cannot  believe  that  any  consideration 
on  earth  will  induce  that  sectiun  of  the  army  to 
allow  their  fellow-countrymen  to  be  butchered, 
provided  they  be  unarmed  and  unoffending. 
All  I  can  say  is  this,  for  myself,  that  if  you  and 
the  other  citizens  of  Dublin  will  pledge  your- 
selves not  to  go  armed  to  that  meeting,  not  to 
allow  a  stick  or  a  stone  to  be  raised,  but  to 
give  to  the  care  of  the  police  any  detective  who 
may  be  found  inviting  the  people  to  mischief,  or 
to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  I  am  quite 
contented  to  place  myself  in  the  first  rank,  and 
to  allow  them  to  fire  on  me  if  they  please  ;  but 
I  will  not  believe  in  the  name  of  common 
humanity,  in  which  soldiers  boast  as  well  as 
ourselves,  that  there  could  be  found  men  among 
the  Scotch  or  English,  composing  the  army, 
one  single  man  who  would  fUlow  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  a  despot  to  fire  on  an  unarmed 
and  unoffending  meeting. 

*'  Another  measure  upon  which  I  think  there 
may  be  a  perfect  concurrence  of  combined 
action  between  us  and  Conciliation  Hall,  is  with 
reference  to  a  project  which  was  put  forward  by 
the  late  illustrious  leader  of  the  Irish  people, 
Mr.  O'Connell.  (Cheers).  It  was  a  fiivoured 
project  of  his,  more  particularly  in  1843,  that 
there  should  be  assembled  in  this  metropolis  a 
national  council  composed  of  300  persons,  prac- 
tically representing  all  portions  of  this  country, 
at  all  events  all  those  who  sympathize  with  us ; 
and  that  that  national  council  should  be  con- 
vened to  consult  for  the  common  welfitre  of  this 
kingdom.  Now  I  should  recommend  the  Con- 
federates of  the  kingdom  to  lend  eveir  assist- 
ance to  any  such  project,  and  it  has  the 
authority  of  being  recommended  by  one  whom 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation  were  in  the  habit 
of  looking  up  to  with  unbounded  respect.  The 
project  is  not  new,  the  country  is  familiarized 
with  it,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  giving 
it  full  effect.  My  opinion  is  that  the  time  has 
come.  Therefore  I  should  hope  that  in  the 
month  of  May — we  have  been  considering  the 
matter  and  think  the  ISth  of  April  will  be  too 
early — but  in  the  month  of  May  that  there 
should  be  persons  assembling  in  Dublin,  who 
should  represent  every  portion  of  this  kingdom 
practically ;  for  my  own  part,  I  tell  you  fairly 
that  I  have  no  objection  that  they  ^ould  be 
elected.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Con« 
vention  Act  offers  an  obstruction  to  such  an 
election. 

*'  Our  first  and  especial  duty  is  to  endeavour 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  procure  an  en- 
tire union  amongst  Irishmen,  and  extend  tiie 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  will  receive  it. 
Catholics  must  invite  Protestants  to  forget  their 
ancient  differences.  I  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Lite  years  have  greatly  tended  to 
diminish  those  asperities  which  formerly  sepa- 
rated the  Protestants  of  the  north  from  the 
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Catholics.  At  this  moment  the  Protestant 
farmers  of  Ulster,  who  used  to  be  inyeterate 
Orangemen,  feel  that  the  British  Parliament  is 
about  to  strip  them  of  their  most  cherished  in- 
heritance—the  tenant-right ;  and  if  that  Parlia- 
ment be  allowed  to  continue  to  legislate  for  this 
country,  that  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
t)f  considering  as  their  property  will  be  rifled 
from  them  by  such  Parliament.  Therefore,  de- 
pend apon  it,  the  Protestant  &rmerR  of  this 
country  have  as  much  interest  in  asking  for  a 
native  legislature  as  3'ou  have,  to  protect  thfir 
interest.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
pcom«)to  perfect  harmony  between  those  who 
are  of  one  fiuth  and  those  who  are  of  another. 
I  think  the  conduct  of  this  Confederation, 
during  the  last  year,  must  have  convinced 
every  one  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  Catholic 
ascendancy  in  this  country  after  we  shall  have 
obtained  the  Repeal. 

'*  Now,  with  respect  to  the  landlords  of  this 
country,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  national  affairs 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  they  were  disposed  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  Irish  people.  I  conceived  such  hopes 
from  the  great  meeting  that  was  held  in  Janu- 
ary, 1847 ;  but  those  hopes  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  disappointed.  I  find  that  there  is  a 
want  of  courage  amidst  that  class  which  is 
utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  and  that  they  would 
Tather  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  to  the 
earth  by  English  legislation  than  confide  frankly 
and  fully  to  their  own  countrymen.  There  are 
some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  do  not 
iq>pear  to  be  capable  of  feeling  generous  emo- 
tions ;  but  at  all  events  we  must  endeavour,  as 
£ar  as  we  can,  to  win  that  class  to  us.  It  is  not 
perhaps  unseasonable  that  I  should  suggest  to 
them  (and  these  are  times  in  which  pr^ctions 
are  sometimes  verified)  that  it  will  be  exceed- 
-ingly  unwise  and  exceedingly  unsafe  for  any  of 
that  class  to  take  part  against  the  Irish  people. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  my  countrymen  will 
resort  to  butchery  or  massacre,  but  I  think 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  if  they  should 
be  found,  m  any  future  collision  that  should 
take  place  of  a  national  kind,  to  have  taken 
part  against  the  Irish  nation^  and  the  Irish 
nation  should  be  triumphant  in  any  struggle 
that  may  hereafter  take  place,  I  ihink  it  ex- 
ceedingly likely  that  their  properties  will  be 
carried  to  the  national  treasury.  I  think  it 
right  to  give  thii  hint  to  them  as  a  friend. 

"Now,  I  will  invite  you  also  to  fraternize 
with  other  classes  whom  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  hostile  ;  and  I  tell  you 
it  is  your  duty  to  fraternize  with  the  soldiers. 
As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
British  soldier,  as  is  sometimes  said,  divests 
himself  of  all  sentiments  of  humanity  when  he 
puts  on  a  red  coat.  I  am  told  that  the  Scotch 
soldiers  are  the  part  of  the  army  upon  which 
the  GoYemment  rely  chiefly  for  their  operations 
against  the  Irish  people.  Can  you  and  I 
forget  we  are  children  of  the  Gael  ?  Can  you 
foi]^et  that  these  Scotch  soldiers,  these  Highhud 
MimentB,  are,  in  fact,  like  ourselves,  children 
of  tlie  Gael,  that  they  at  this  moment  speak  the 


same  lan^ge  which  is  spoken  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  south,  and  west,  and  north 
of  Ireland ;  that  they  are  oi  the  same  kindred 
with  ourselves  ?  And  shall  I  be  told  that  these 
noble  men  are  prepared  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  after  receiving  all  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality and  friendship  which  ties  of  kindred  and 
mutual  respect  create — that  these  men  should 
be  prepared  to  butcher  this  nation  when  they 
are  contending  for  their  rights  ?  I  will  not  be- 
lieve it ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  it  is  your  business 
to  fraternize  with  the  soldiers  of  the  British 
army. 

"  You  have  been  in  the  habit,  many  of  you, 
of  looking  on  the  police  force  as  a  hostile  force. 
I  say  that  sentiment  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  your  bosoms.  The  police  force  are  Irish- 
men like  yourselves.  There  are  ten  thousand  of 
them.  They  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
held  a  musket ;  and  if  their  energies  were  pro- 
perly directed,  they  would  become  the  safeguard 
of  this  country  ;  therefore  I  will  not  invite  you 
to  consider  these  men  as  your  enemies.  Of 
course,  as  long  as  the  present  state  of  things 
exists,  they  are  quite  sure  of  losing  their  places 
if  they  should  manifest  any  sympathy  with  the 
people)  but  if  they  knew  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  coming  when  every  exertion  made  by 
such  a  force  as  that,  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of 
this  country,  would  be  appreciated  and  prized, 
and  become  the  subject  of  future  honour 
throughout  all  generations  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  I  cannot  believe  that  ten  thousand 
Irishmen,  clad  in  their  native  green,  would  be 
found  the  enemies  of  Irishmen.   (Loud  cheers.) 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  endeavouring  to- 
night to  preach  you  a  lesson  on  the  motto 
which  was  presented  to  you  at  our  last  meeting 
— ^fratemity.  I  tell  you,  also,  you  ought  to 
fraternize  with  the  repealers  of  England.  There 
are  some  of  you  who  are,  perhaps,  in  the  habit 
of  cherishing  hatred  against  the  Saxon.  I  in- 
vite you  to  cast  aside  such  feelings.  I  hate  no 
man.  I  hate  oppression  ;  and,  to  use  Mr.  Ken- 
yon's  expression,  I  hate  the  oppressor  in  his 
official  capacity.  But  this  I  know,  that  there 
are  among  the  English  population,  millions  who 
are  avowedly  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  with 
them  you  ought  to  fraternize  to  the  utmost." 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
neccBsity  of  fratemizisg  with  the  French, 
and  of  the  formation  of  an  Irish  brigade 
in  America,  and  of  a  mission  to  the 
United  States— 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  power  which 
I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention,  with  which 
I  am  quite  satisfied  you  will,  individually  and 
collectively,  have  no  objection  to  fraternize— I 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence,  at 
the  time  when  it  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  that  the  agitation  was  likely  to 
produce  serious  fruits,  we  have  had  abundant 
evideuce,  by  testimonies  of  sympathy  and  large 
remittances  of  mone^,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cordially  sympathize  in  this 
struggle. 

*'.Now,  I  should  consider  myself  exceedingly 
presumptuous  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  dictate  to 
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the  people  of  America  as  to  the  coaree  which 
woald  be  most  effectual   in  aiding  us  in  the 
achievement  of  our   liberties;    but,   knowing 
that  the  GoTemment  of  that  country  is  in  the 
habit  of  obeying  the  Impulse  of  the  popular  will, 
I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  our  friends  at 
the  othfr  sidi>  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  it  would 
not  be  exceedingly  expedient  to  urge  their  exe- 
cutive to  provide  that  republic  with  a  body,  such 
as  existed  at  one  time  in  France,  called '  The  Iri»h 
Brigade.'  (Cheers.)     I  know  that  some  of  my 
friends  have  a  very  great  objection  to  anything 
that  is  like  countenancing  emigration,  but  when 
I  read,  day  after  day,  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  when  1  read  that 
they  are  abnolntely  allowed  by  this  pateruHl 
Government  of  ours  to  die  in  gaols  to  which 
they  have  taken  refuge  by  committing  some 
trivial  crime,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  not  less  than  900  persons  in  the  gaol 
of  Galway,  which  was  built  for  125 — they  come 
there  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  meal  before  they  die,  and  a  coffin  after 
thoir  death — 1  say  I  do  most  devoutly  wish  that 
those  men  had  been  enrolled  in  an  Irish  Bri- 
gade in  the  United  States  before  they  had  been 
reduced  to  that  condition.     Now,  I  conceive,  in 
the  event  of  our  obtaining  repeal,  it  would  be 
extremely  convenient  to  this  country  to  have  a 
force  of  Irishmen  ready  disciplined  and  enrolled 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Irish  army.     We  have 
resolved  that  one  of  the  elements  of  our  national 
strength,  after  we  have  obtained   the  repeal, 
shall  be  the  possession  of  an  Irish  army ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  men  who  shall  have  been  so  enrolled  in  an 
Iri^h  Brigade  in  the  United   States,  from  ro- 
turuing  to  their  country  to  serve  for  the  defence 
and  guardianship  of  their  native  land.     Now, 
I  confess  I  wish  very  much  that  circumstances 
would  allow  us  to  send  a  mission  to  America  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederation.     At  one  time 
I  thought  of  going  myself,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  circumstance,  that  I  should  have  to 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  with  you — (cheers) — 
although  I  have  no  desire  at  all  to  arrogate  to 
myself  any  claim  to  leadership,  all  I  offer  is  my 
humble  co-operation — I  can  scarcely  take  on 
myself  to  say  it  is  consistent  with  my  duty,  in 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  this  country,  to 
go  to  America,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  three 
months,  which  is  the  least  period  that  will  be 
effectual ;  but  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable 
that  some  able,  eloquent,  and  discreet  man,  or 
two  men,  should  be  sent,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  to  the  United  States.     I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  such  a  mission  would  gather 
round  it  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  population 
of  that  country,  who  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  reciprocate  the  kindly  sentiments  of 
the  two  nations.    Kow,  I  reaUy  am  afraid  I  am 
trespassing  on  you  too  long.   ((>ies  of  *  No,  no.') 
Tnis  is  an  occa&don  which  seems  to  me  a  very 
solemn  opportunity  of  discharging  a  duty  which 
possibly  may  be  attended  with  some  inconve- 
nience hereafter;  therefore,  I  am   desirous  of 
performing  it.    Now,  you  will  remember  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Ck>nfedera- 
tion,  that  I  deprecated  strongly,  some  six  weeks 
ago,  the  notion  of  inviting  the  people  at  that 


time  to  recur  to  military  training  of  any  de- 
scription whatsoever,  or  to  the  consideration  of 
military  affairs.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the 
then  condition  of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of 
leading  the  people's  minds  to  what  was  called  a 
guerilla  war'are,  would  be  to  induce  some  of 
those  misguided  peasantry,  who  had  been  com« 
mitting  assassinations,  to  think  that  we  en- 
couraged them  to  proceed  on  a  system  of  mnrder 
and  crime.  Therefore  it  was  that  1  felt  it  my 
duty  distinctly  to  say  that  I  could  be  no  party  at 
that  time  in  giving  any  such  recommeiidation 
to  the  counter.  But  the  circumstances  of  affairs 
are  totally  different  now ;  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances—under the  altered  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances—I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  our 
intelligent  young  men,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  surveying,  engineering, 
and  similar  pursuits,  should  apply  their  minds 
to  the  best  mode  of  taking  strong  places  and  of 
defending  weak  ones.  These  men  will  probably 
form,  if  they  distinguish  themselves  in  this  line, 
a  portion  of  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
future  Irish  army. 

"  Now,  there  is  another  point  to  which  the 
minds  of  men  ought  to  be  directed  under  the 
present  circumfitances  of  the  country ;  that  is, 
how  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  can  be 
cut  off  from  an  enemy,  and  how  they  can  be 
supplied  to  a  friend.    With  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nary tactics  of  military  mancBUvreing,  ioHur 
nately,  you  in  Dublin  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  platoon  exercise;  for  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  and  under  the  barracks,  there 
are  daily  exhibitions  of  that  kind  to  remind  yon 
that  you  are  an  enslaved  people.     I  am  not 
suggesting  to  you  to  form  companies  or  platoons 
for  such  exercises  at  present,  but  I  do  suggest 
this  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  think  the 
time  is  come — if  we  are  not  to  be  set  down  in 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  people  capable 
only  of  talking,  and  boasting,  and  agitating— 
the  time  is  come  when  every  man  who  is  pre- 
pared  to  lay   down   his  life  for  his  country 
should  signify  his  willingness  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  a  national  guard.    No  man,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  tender  his  name  as  a  member 
of  the  national  guard,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
do  two  things  :  one  is,  to  preserve  the  State 
against  anarchy — that   is  to   say,  to  preserve 
social  order — which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation 
of   the    well-being   of    all   classes    from   the 
humblest ;  and  the  other  is,  to  be  ready  to  die 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.    Now,  I  do  not 
know  how  far  my  suggestion  is  likely  to  be 
carried  out,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  300,000  men  should  be  found  amongst 
the  millions  who  have   hitherto  called  them- 
selves repealers,  who  are  willing  so  to  enrol 
themselves  publicly  in  the  face  of  day—not  by 
your  night  walkings,  and  not  by  your  ribbon 
societies,  which  have  been   the  curse  of  this 
country — but  to  tender  their  names  to  the  au- 
thorities as  men  who  were  determined  to  form  a 
national  guard,  for  the  purpose,   on  the  one 
hand,  of  preserving  order,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,    of  protecting  their  country — I    say  if 
800,000  men  can  be  found  in  this  country,  the 
British  ascendancy,  so  far  as  it  has  tl^e.pow^ 
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of  coercing  jou  by  military  force,  will  be  at  an 
end." 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
temperance  moyement,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  address  to  the  French  Re- 
public. 

The  Witness  stated  that  he  had  not  taken 
down  the  address  read  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
but  that  a  printed  copy  had  afterwards 
been  given  him  by  the  secretary. 

Blacrbubne,  L.O.  J.:  When  Mr,  O^Brien 
read  that  did  yoa  check  it  ? — I  did  not, 
my  lord. 

But  are  you  sure  that  he  read  it  P — I 
think  it  is  very  probable  he  did  read  it, 
my  lord, 

Whiteside :  We  do  nob  want  probabilities, 

BolieUoT' General :  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
it  as  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  upon  it. 
Mr«  Meagher  also  spoke  at  the  meeting. 
My  lords,  we  shall  not  press  Mr.  Meagher  s 
speech  in  evidence;  we  think  it  is  evi- 
dence, but,  however,  we  do  not  press  it. 

The  Witness  also  read  the  prisoner's 
speech,  on  April  5,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Dublin.  It  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
federation, because  some  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Hall  people,  as  well,  were  present. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
Often  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  address  meetings 
of  my  fellow-countrjmeu,  with  sentiments  of 
pride  and  satisfaction,  I  can  truly  say  that  on 
DO  former  occasion  have  I  met  an  assemblage 
of  Irishmen  with  so  much  exultation  as»  I  feel 
to-night.  I  have  this  day  takeu  out  my  patent 
of  nobility.  It  was  presented  to  me  in  the  bill 
of  indictment  brought  against  me  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  for  loving  my  country. 
Prond  indeed  am  I  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
having  my  name  ranked  amongst  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  suffering  for  having 
espoused — for  having,  however  feebly,  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  the  rights  of  this  my 
native  land.  In  that  beautiful  emblem 
which  yon  have  presented  to  me,  I  am  flattered 
by  the  appellation  of  being  the  truest  patriot  of 
Ireland.  I  take  the  liberty  to  reject  that  com- 
pliment. I  tell  you  there  are  thousands  of  men 
as  trae  in  their  patriotism  as  myself;  and  I 
tell  yoa  more,  that  I  should  despair  for  this 
coontiy  if  I  did  not  feel  assured  that  such  is  the 
ease.  The  liberties  of  a  nation  are  not  to  be 
won  by  an  individual.  It  may  be  his  pride  and 
privilege  to  set  an  example  to  his  countrymen  ; 
but  unless  there  be  others  ready  to  follow  his 
lead — if  there  be  not  others  to  take  his  place,  in 
case  he  should  fall — then  I  tell  yon  that  yon 
have  no  hope  of  achieving  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  But,  gentlemen,  I  see  a  spirit  rising 
in  this  country,  which  I  believe  nothing  can 
subdue.  I  did  fear — ^within  these  last  two  years 
I  have  more  than  once  feared— that  the  ancient 
spirit  of  this  land  was  altogether  extinct,  and 
that  Irishmen  had  forgotten  the  attribute  of 
manhood ;  but  I  see  now  rising  a  spirit  which 
nothiog  can  qnell — a  spirit  tl^t  must  subdue 
and  overpower  every  force  that  can  be  brought 


against  it  Gentlemen,  on  my  own  part — ^my 
fellow-deputies  will  speak  for  themselves — on 
my  own  part,  I  thank  you  for  the  address  which 
you  have  presented  to  us  on  our  return  from 
France.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  do  not 
participate  in  the  opinion  which  is  vaunted,  but 
not  felt,  in  England,  that  our  mission  to  France 
was  a  failure.  For  my  own  part,  to  me  every 
circumstance  connected  with  that  mission  was  a 
subject  of  satisfaction.  From  the  moment  I 
landed  on  the  French  shores,  I  found  my.«^lf 
surrounded  with  circumstances  tending  to 
animate  and  sutitain  the  spirit  which  prompted 
me  to  resort  to  France  in  your  name.  We 
were  talking,  in  our  last  assembly  in  the  Con- 
federation, of  the  formation  of  an  Irish  National 
Guard ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  my  spirit 
bounded,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  landing 
at  Havre,  to  witness  a  review  of  the  National 
Guard  of  that  district,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men, — men  who, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  were  engaged  in  all  the 
duties  of  citizens,  but  who,  upon  the  day  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  them,  appeared  in  as 
proud  a  military  array  as  ever  I  witnessed  in 
any  country.  8ome  of  them,  indeed,  were  not 
clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  war ;  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  equipped,  at  their  o¥m 
expense,  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  regiment  in  the  service ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  band  there  was  a  sentiment  of  manly 
dignity,  arising  from  the  possession  of  those 
arms  which  ever  ought  to  guard  a  freeman's 
laws.  (Cheers).  With  respect  to  our  reception 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  France,  ii  is 
fortunate  that  that  reception  has  been  able  to 
satisfy  both  the  English  Government  and  us. 
(Cheers  and  laughter).  I  am  told  that  the 
Government  of  Irelund  has  condescended  to 
send  round  to  every  police  station  in  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  placarded,  the  reply  of 
Monsieur  Lamartine  to  the  Irish  deputation. 
I  congratulate  the  great  British  nation  on  the 
magnanimity  with  which  it  teaches  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  look  to  the  opinions  of  foreign 
ministers  as  the  dictum  on  which  their  fate 
shall  be  determined.  Now,  with  respect  to  that 
reply,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
Monsieur  Lamartine  could  not  have  spoken  in 
other  terms  than  he  did  without  placing  France 
in  a  position  of  direct  hostility  to  England ;  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  France,  as  he  him- 
self said,  his  lips  were  sealed  with  respect  to 
the  expression  of  the  ulterior  sentiments  which 
were  felt  by  him->  (cheers) — by  every  French- 
man, in  regard  to  this  country.  But  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  attentions  from 
Lamartine  and  the  other  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that 
they  sympathise  fully  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  French  nation  in  regard  to  this  people.  We 
did  not  solicit  armed  succour." 

After  alluding  to  meeting  General 
Arthur  0^ Connor  and  other  Irishmen  in 
France,  Mr.  O'Brien  proceeded — 

<*And  believe  me,  if  ever  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  this 
country  by  an  appeal  to  ulterior  proceedings, 
that  you  will  find  flocking  into  you  from  every 
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part  of  the  world,  Irishmen  imbued  with  sym- 
pathies for  this  land,  as  warm  and  as  affec- 
tionate as  any  yoa  can  feel  yourselves,  and 
perhaps  possessed  of  a  greater  determination — 
(cheers) — and  more  accomplished  skill  than  any 
of  us  possess.  I  took  the  liberty,  and  it  is 
right  in  justice  to  my  friend  that  I  should 
throw  on  myself  the  cause  of  his  absence  to- 
night— I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  my 
friend  Richard  0*Gorman,  who  was  one  of  our 
deputation  to  France,  that  it  was  desirable  he 
should  remain  in  Paris  for  a  few  weeks,  at  all 
events,  until  the  trials  should  take  place.  I  did 
so  in  order  that  we  might  have  amongst  us  one 
who  should  perfectly  know  all  the  resources 
which  are  available  at  Paris.  (Cheers).  I  think 
we  can  promise  for  him,  that  his  time  will  not 
be  wasted  in  frivolous  pursuits  ia  that  city,  in 
that  metropolis  of  pleasure.  I  believe  he  has  al- 
ready commenced  his  military  studies.  (Cheers). 
Perhaps  you  have  some  desire  that  I  should 
continue  the  narrative  of  my  journey.  Well 
then«  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  upon  leaving 
France  it  was  my  duty  to  become  witness  to  a 
scene  of  a  very  different  character  to  those 
which  I  had  seen  in  Paris.  I  am  one  of  those 
who,  nithout  professing  personal  courage,  yet 
deem  it  my  duty  to  say  in  London  what  I  say 
in  Dublin — (cheers) — ^and,  inasmuch,  as  I  had 
been  chained  with  the  utterance  of  certain  sen- 
timents which  were  n^puted  in  this  country  to 
be  seditious  by  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government — ^the  law  officers  of  the  British 
Government — 1  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give 
the  House  of  Commons  a  frank  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  how  far  those  sentiments 
were  or  were  not  seditious.  (Cheers).  It  ia 
scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  describe  to  you 
the  scene  that  followed.  There  was  a  time 
when  Englishmen  used  to  speak  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  first  assembly  of  (gentlemen 
in  the  world.  I  will  ask  my  friend,  Mr. 
Meagher,  who  happened  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  how  far  he  thinks  that  their  conduct 
on  the  late  occasion  sustained  that  character. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  having  had  some  occasion 
a  few  months  since  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  butcher  boys  of  Hercules  Street,  in 
Belfast,  I  am  now  happy  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate them  upon  being  infinitely  more 
mannerly,  infinitely  more  generous,  infinitely 
more  magnanimous  than  the  first  assembly  of 
gentlemen  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
go  further,  and  congratulate  the  bull-dogs  of 
Belfast  on  a  similar  pre-eminence. 

<*  Now  you  are  all  aware  that  a  bill  is  at  this 
moment  passing  through  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  extmguishing,  if  it  be  possible  to 
extinguish  it,  the  rising  spirit  of  this  country 
— (hisses  and  groans) — and  as  I  think  on  all 
occasions  it  is  extremely  desirable,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  who  engage  in  political 
agitation,  should  know  precisely  what  are  the 
objects  which  they  are  seeking,  what  are  the 
risks  which  they  are  encountering,  and  that  we 
should  cease  to  maintain  that  character  for 
bravado,  which  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  recent 
history  has  rather  tended  to  throw  upon  us— I 
mean  to  say  the  utterance  of  yery  strong 
opinions,  witibout  any  determination  to  sustain 


those  opinions  by  actions — I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  you  that  which  is  about 
the  least  acceptable  description  of  composition 
to  a  popular  audience,  a  portion  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  principal  clause  of  this  bill, 
which  enacts  penalties  against  the  Irish  people, 
is  as  follows :'' 

Here  Mr.  O'Brien  read  the  clause. 

"  It  is  right  I  should  add,  I  am  informed  by 
lawyers,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  a  conviction 
for  felony  is,  that  the  person  so  convicted  for- 
feits whatever  property  he  possesses.  Now, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  that  law 
had  been  in  force,  and  had  been  enacted  in 
1831,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  English 
Reform  Bill,  Lord  John  RusseU,  Lord  Stanley, 
Lord  Fit z William,  and  almost  all  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Reform  party  of  that  day,  would 
have  been  liable  to  transportation  for  life.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  question  I  have  to  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  and  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  is 
this,  whether  they  will  allow  this  great  national 
effort  to  be  put  down  even  by  such  a  bill  as 
that  ?  (Cries  of  *  No,  No.')  Speaking  in  your 
name,  venturing  to  speak  on  the  paft  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  I  told  them  that  they  would  laugh  to 
scorn  that  bill.  And  now  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  be  spirit  enough  amongst  you — 
whether  there  be  spirit  enough  amongst  my 
fellow-countrymen  to  render  the  practical  exe- 
cution of  that  Act  impossible?  They  may 
indict  an  individual  for  felony  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  if  there  be  an  indication 
of  manly  spirit  in  this  nation — I  believe  it  to  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  indict  the  Irish 
nation.  Do  I  then,  when  I  counsel  you  to  meet 
legislation  of  this  kind  by  determination  of  the 
boldest  character — do  I  counsel  yon  to  rush  into 
a  precipitate  and  foolish  conflict  ?  Far  from  it. 
Have  you  read  the  last  article  in  The  Times  f 
They  absolutely  go  the  length — the  writer  goes 
the  length,  of  calculating  on  our  precipitation, 
as  the  necessary  result  of  those  inflammatory 
harangues  which  some  of  us  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  peculiar  position  which  we 
happen  to  hold  as  leaders  of  the  Irish  people. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  nothing  is  so 
much  desi^d  by  the  Government  of  EngUnd, 
and  b^  all  those  who  abet  that  Government  in 
its  iniquitous  domination  in  this  country,  as 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  enter 
into  a  premature  conflict  with  a  power  which 
they  fancy  has  at  this  moment  a  means  at  its 
command  of  effectually  repressing  the  public 
sentiment  Let  us  beware  how  we  realise 
those  their  wishes.  We  have  still  much  to 
accomplish.  First  of  all,  the  grand  desideratum, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  our  national 
exertions,  has  not  yet  been  fully  attained — I 
mean  the  union  of  the  repealers  of  this  country. 
(Cheers).  I  see  indeed  in  this  meeting  to- 
night, at  which  I  believe  there  are  at  least  as 
many  of  those  who  are  followers  of  what  is 
called  Conciliation,  as  members  of  tho  Con- 
federation— ('Yes,  yes,')-^I  see  in  this  happy 
union  to-night — I  see  in  similar  institu- 
tions {sic)    in    all    the    great   towns    in    the 
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eonntrj,  in  Kilkenny,  in  Ck>rk,  in  Limerick, 
in  Waterford,  in  Galwaj,  in  Newry,  in  other 
portions,  in  Belfast — I  see  a  full  intimation, 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  the 
repealers,  let  the  leaders  say  what  they  please, 
when  the  Irish  people,  when  the  repealers  of  all 
classes  and  sections,  putting  aside  this  leader 
or  that  leader,  who  will  not  lend  himself  to  the 
national  sentiment — I  see  a  full  intimation  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  that  happy 
anion,  fraught  with  blessings  to  this  country, 
shall  be  fully  accomplished.  God  send  that 
that  day  may  not  be  far  distant.  But  there  are 
also  other  indications  of  a  character  still  more 
cheering  than  the  union  of  those  who  have  been 
recognized  as  adherents  to  repeal.  I  mean  the 
fraternization  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
opponents  to  us.  Can  any  one  read  without 
ecstasy  the  proceedings  that  took  place  the 
other  day  at  Drogheda?  If  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, the  Protestants  of  that  town  intimated 
to  their  Catholic  friends,  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  they  should  even  present  themselves 
at  the  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  for  the 
pnixKMe  of  considering  the  union  of  the  coun- 
try; but  that  the  manifestafion  there  to  be 
nuuie  in  &vour  of  repeal,  should  bo  nnequiyo- 
cally  and  spontaneonsly  addressed  to  the  coun- 
try-, as  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Happy,  happy  indeed,  is 
the  omen — that  from  the  very  seat  of  those 
former  feuds,  the  very  spot  on  which  now  rises 
a  monument  to  commemorate  a  battle,  where 
Irishmen  were  separated  from  Irishmen — that 
on  that  very  spot,  these  very  scenes  fraught 
with  the  memory  of  past  strife,  this  fraternity 
should  commence,  and  that  Irishmen,  Orange- 
men and  Catholics,  should  meet  by  the  side  of 
the  Boyne  to  mingle  in  blessed  union  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  country.  Am  I  misin- 
formed, when  I  am  told  that  a  similar  move- 
ment is  in  progress  in  Dublin,  and  that  we  may 
expect,  within  a  few  days,  a  manifestation  of 
the  Protestants  of  Dublin  in  favour  of  repeal  ? 
Upon  that  subject  I  will  say  nothing.  Perhaps 
words  from  me,  considering  the  position  which 
I  hare  held,  may  tend  rather  to  prevent  than  to 
facilitate  that  union.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  is  not  one  man  present  here,  there  is  no 
Catholic  especiaUy  here,  who  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  to  his  Protestant  fellow-country- 
men in  this  metropolis,  every  guarantee  that 
men  of  truth,  and  honour,  and  virtue,  and 
coorage  can  give,  that  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  the  Protestants  of 
this  metropolis  should  at  last  awake  to  their  true 
interests;  should  save  themselves  and  their 
country  from  the  ruin  which  now  menaces  it, 
by  uniting  with  us  in  fraternal  union,  which 
they  never  shall  repent  of.  Let  me  tell  you, 
that  among  the  incidents  connected  with  our 
visit  to  France,  there  was  none  to  me  more  in- 
teresting than  to  find  every  member  of  your 
deputation,  spontaneously  placing  upon  his 
breast  the  emblem  of  Irish  union,  and  uniting 
the  orange  with  the  green,  in  connection  with 
the  tri-colonr  of  France.  Now,  I  think  it  ri^ht 
to  avail  myself  of  this,  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  addressing  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  im- 
plore them  most  earnestly,  to  do  all  in  their 
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power  to  remove  the  unworthy  fears,  the  un- 
founded apprehensions,  which  prevail  upon  the 
part  of  many  who  do  not  know  the  sentiments 
which  animate  your  bosoms.  There  are,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  heard  it  upon  evidence 
which  I  cannot  question— there  are  in  the  coun- 
try many  who  suppose  that  our  object,  and  the 
object  of  these  who  participate  in  this  great 
national  movement,  is  not  to  attain  great  na- 
tional rights — not  to  obtain  the  power  of  legis- 
lating beneficially  for  all  parties ;  but,  nnder  the 
pretext  of  repeal,  to  make  that  agitation,  ac- 
companied as  it  may  possibly  be,  by  the  exercise 
of  force,  an  instrument  of  pillage,  and  a  means 
of  promoting  social  anarchy.  I  believe  that 
sentiment  is  utterly  without  foundation.  If  I 
thought  there  was  a  single  man  in  this  assembly 
who  entertained  such  an  opinion  or  desire,  I 
should  ask  him  to  come  forward,  in  the  name  of 
manhood,  and  to  state  his  views  here,  and  allow 
us  to  know  upon  what  sentiment  of  public  duty, 
upon  what  hope  of  public  benefit,  such  intentions 
were  founded.  I  should  encounter  him  as  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  conntry  ;  and  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  sentiment  of 
every  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  great  national 
effort  would  be  that  of  unqualified  condemnation 
of  any  such  attempt.  Therefore,  I  say,  that 
these  fears  are  utterly  without  foundation,  and 
that  these  apprehensions  are  nnworthy  of  those 
who  indulge  in  them. 

And  now,  having  asked  yon  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  promote  that  essential  union, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  our 
national  exertions,  I  am  here  to  remind  you, 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  assembly  at 
least  is  pledged  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
measures,  as  a  portion  of  the  national  policy  of 
this  country,  and  among  these  is  the  formation 
of  a  National  Guard — an  army  of  volunteers  of 
1848.  I  think  that  the  population,  old  as  well 
as  young  Ireland,  acted  pretty  extensively  upon 
the  advice  which  was  given  by  the  Irish  Con- 
federation, that  every  man  in  this  country  should 
endeavour  to  provide  himself  with  some  de- 
scription of  weapon  or  another.  (Cheers.)  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  that  those  who  have  advocated 
the  principle  of  '  moral  force,'  should  see  that 
the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  moral  force  by  those  implements,  which 
have  been  hitherto  found  effective  in  controlling 
bad  men.  Nor  do  I  regret,  even  although  the 
sentiment  may  perhaps  by  some  be  deemed 
heterodox — I  do  not  regret,  I  confess,  that  the 
Orangeman  of  the  north  are  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  arms.  I  do  not  regret  that  certain  of 
the  southerns  are  obtaining  possession  of  arms. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  of  every  Irish  citizen 
to  possess  arms ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
country  will  be  much  more  respected  by  Eng- 
land, and  by  mankind  in  general,  when  every 
Irishman  possesses  arms.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  formation  of  a  National  Guard,  or  volunteer 
army,  I  have  taken,  and  so  I  believe  have  my 
colleagues  in  the  deputation,  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  the  existing  organization  of  the 
French  national  guard ;  and  I  trust,  if  I  am  not 
in  prison,  I  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
submitting  in  detail  to  you,  not  only  my  own 
views,  but  the  views  of  othen,  which  you  will 
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justly  estimate,  upon  that  subject.  I  ean  only 
say  generally  at  the  present  moment,  that  I 
think  it  necessary  that  in  each  district  of  Ire- 
land there  should  be  discovered  a  list  of  those 
who  are  willing,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  authoritien,  to  indicate,  if  it  be 
necessary,  to  Sir  George  Grey  or  Lord  Claren- 
don, their  intention,  should  the  circami»tauces 
of  the  country  require  it,  to  appear  upon  a  given 
day  in  arms.     (Cheers.) 

There  is  another  portion  of  national  policy 
I  was  about  to  forget  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  flag  which  once  was  honoured  by 
being  carried  by  those  noble  men,  who 
won  for  this  country  that  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  which  we  were  afterwards  so 
shamefully  defrauded.  A  more  inestimable 
present  could  not  have  been  made  to  me  than 
that  which  has  been  made  to  me  to-night  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  presented  me  with  this  flag ; 
and  although  I  may,  perhaps,  within  a  few  dajs 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol— (cries  of 
*  Never,  never  *) — I  assure  you  I  have  a  very 
sincere  conviction  that  this  flag  will  be  the  flag 
of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  your  city — of  a 
regiment  of  the  volunteers  of  1848.  Now,  I 
confess  I  have  not  as  yet  had  much  opportunity 
of  practising  military  exercises  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  there  is 
any  thing  that  any  individual  in  this  assembly 
i^  disposed  to  do  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  par- 
ticipate in ;  and,  commencing  with  my  functions 
as  a  private  in  the  volunteers,  I  trust  I  may 
expect,  if  I  should  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  my  comrades,  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  command  in  a  regiment  of  which 
this  flag  shall  be  the  standard." 

BLACKB17KNE,  L.C. J. :  Are  there  many 
more  pages  P — There  are  twenty-five  more, 
mylord. 

j3ow  many  have  you  read  ?— Thirty, 
my  lord. 

After  some  discnssion  the  rest  of  the 
speech,  vrhich  waB  as  follows,  was  taken  as 
read  for  the  Crown.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

"  I  would  strenuously  and  earnestly  sup- 
plicate that  all  who  arc  engaged  -in  this 
effort  with  us  should  abstain  from  entering 
into  secret  societies.  I  think  that  history 
telis  us  that  secret  organizations  have  almost 
always  failed.  They  place  the  destinies  of 
the  country  at  the  disposal  of  aiiy  traitor  who 
may  be  disposed  to  enter;  and,  under  the 
present 'circumstances  of  the  country,  however 
much  we  may  confide  in  each  other — and  no 
man  more  than  I  would  endeavour  to  inculcate 
the  spirit  of  confidence  in  each  other — yet,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Government  may 
place,  in  the  different  secret  societies  in  Ireland, 
some  person  whose  duty  it  will  be  first  of  all  to 
instigate  to  crime,  and  then  to  betray  his 
deluded  victims.  J  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  do  not  require  it.  I 
believe  that  a  manly  and  open  effort  of  this 
nation,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  national 
spirit  in  this  land,  is  enough  to  achieve  our 
liberty.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  never  be  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  which  I  should  not  be 


prepared  eveiywhere  to  justify — (cheers) — and 
therefore  it  is  I  give  my  unaffected  but  very 
humble  advice  to  all  who  hear  me,  and  all 
whom  you  can  influence,  to  abstain  from  enter* 
ing  into  any  of  these  secret  associations." 

Mr.  Meagher  and  Mr.  Mitckd  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting. 

Solicitor- General  {to  the  teitness):  Now 
will  you  turn  to  the  19th  July — ^The  Irish 
League  Meeting. 

ir/it/estie;  Don't  call  it  "The  Irish 
League." 

Solicitor- General:  I  will  prove  that  I 
am  only  calling  it  what  you  call  it  your- 
selves. 

Witness :  "Meeting  of  tho  Irish  League, 
Music  Hall,  19th  July,  1848." 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Was  there  any 
diff'erence  between  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Irish  League  P — A  very  great 
one,  my  lord. 

The  witness  read  the  speech,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.-— Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  honoured  by  a  request  that  I  should  pro- 
pose as  members  of  the  Irish  League  the 
reverend  gentlemen  whose  names  I  am  about 
to  read^the  Rev.  Richard  Ennis,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Grady,  and  John  Martin  of  the  City 
Quay.  I  have  also  been  requested  by  Mr.  John 
O'Neill,  of  Cork  Street,  to  move  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted  a  member. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  during  the  last  fortnight, 
experienced  about  as  intense  excitement  as  an 
individual  is  capable  of  receiving,  from  meeting 
large  popular  assemblages  in  which  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  greeted  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  hearty  welcome  j  but  you  have  outdone  to- 
night all  that  I  have  witnessed  during  my  recent 
excursion.  It  may  be  sati^factoiy,  however,  to 
you  to  know  that  your  feelings  are  shared  by 
men  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  this  island.  It 
is  now  a  fortnight  since  I  Wft  home,  and  during 
that  period  I  have  vieited  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Cork ; 
and  I  have  found  in  those  remote  regions  as 
intense  an  ardour,  as  patriotic  a  devotion,  as 
that  which  I  witness  here  to-night  Shall  I  add 
as  stern  a  determination  P  I  am  authoriscid  to 
communicate  to  the  people  of  Dublin  that  the 
men  who  dwell  in  that  portion  of  Ireland  which 
has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  misgovemment  acting 
upon  a  visitation  from  Providence — I  mean  the 
district  about  Bantry — that  the  men  of  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Cork  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  every  endeavour  you  may  undertake. 
At  Berebaven,  the  nearest  point  to  America,  I 
received  similar  assurances.  At  Bantry,  at 
Macroom,  at  Killarney — ^in  short,  wherever  I 
passed,  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  unanimous 
feeling  that  the  time  was  come  when  one  great 
and  simultaneous  effort  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Irish  nation  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  I  hope 
you  have  read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Cork.  They  call  it  a  review  of  my  troops ;  but 
I  am  happy  to  assure  yon  that  I  met  two  thou- 
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Mnd  men  as  well  ariAjitd,  as  capable  of  efficient 
action,  as  any  troops  in  her  Majesty's  Mrvice ; 
and  I  met  at  least  ten  thousaiid  able-bodied  men 
who  promised  to  support  and  sympathize  with 
them.  Observe,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  the 
troops  in  her  Majesty's  service  as  opposed  to  the 
men  whom  I  met  in  Cork.  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  being  welcomed  by  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen who  wear  red  coats  also,  during  this  ez- 
enrsion. 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  just  returued 
this  very  day  from  an  excursion  into  the  county 
of  Meath.  On  Monday  last  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  very  large  assemblage  of  the  citizens 
of  Drogbeda — an  assemblage  comprising  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  and  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  all  creeds ;  for  Drogbeda 
has  the  i;ood  fortune  of  presenting  the  example 
to  the  rest  of  IreUmd  of  being  the  town  in  which 
religions  differences  no  longer  produce  any  differ- 
ence in  political  opinions.  I  am  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Drogbeda  to  tell  you  that 
whenever  }0tt  call  for  their  co- operation,  that 
co-operation  shall  not  be  withheld.  From  Drog- 
beda I  proceeded  to  Navao,  and  1  was  introduced 
into  the  town  of  Navan  by  as  well-organized  a 
ehib  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  or  rather  by  two 
dubs  numbering  about  five  hundred  men.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tara  a  very  large  multitude  at  Navan,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  animated  by  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  exhibited  at  that  glorious  epoch  in 
1843,  when  the  Irish  nation  as  it  were  assembled 
on  the  hill  of  Tara.  From  Navan  I  proceeded 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Trim ;  and  there,  too,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  meoting  an  extremely  well- 
organized  club.  I  therefore  have  the  advantage 
of  coming  to  meet  you  with  the  assurance  that 
you  are  not  alone  in  this  great  movement.  And 
now  yon  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  any 
exciting  topics  here  to-night.  I  am  fully  re- 
solTt^  not  to  bring  myself,  if  it  be  possible, 
within  the  operation  of  the  Felony  Act.  I  owe 
it  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entered  into 
association  wiUi  ns  to  fulfil  the  pledge,  by  which 
1  consider  myself  bound,  on  entering  this  Irish 
league,  that  we  will,  until  we  find  all  constitu- 
tional methods  exhausted,  through  the  agency  of 
this  league  unite  with  them  in  constitutional 
efforts. 

**  Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  re-argue 
this  question  of  repeal.  There  is  not  ona  of  you 
that  has  not  had,  during  many  years,  abundant 
opportunities  of  listening  day  after  day  to  argu- 
ments which  have  fully  convinced  your  minds  as 
to  the  necessity  of  secJiing  for  this  country  the 
power  of  domestic  legislation  and  self-govern- 
ment. Bnt  if  I  wanted  arguments  derived  from 
the  current  course  of  events,  I  should  find  them 
abundantly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
session.  What  do  we  see  ?  These  Whigs,  when 
they  were  suppliants  for  power — when  they 
sought  to  obtain  your  suffrages,  and  the  aid  of 
yonr  parliamentary  assistance,  in  order  to  row 
them  into  office,  they  were  large  in  their  promises 
ot  remedial  measures  which  they  designed  for 
Irdand.  What  has  been  their  fulfilment  of  these 
IRomises?  We  eannot  forget  the  disastrous 
events  of  last  year— the  year  '47.  But  look  to 
their  condnet  during  the  present  session.    They 


were  invited,  almost  unanimously  by  the  Irish 
members,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  poor  law,  with  the  view  to  see  whether  a 
more  efficient  system  could  not  be  established, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  by  employing  in  a  profitable  manner  the 
population  of  the  country ;  aud  on  the  other  hand, 
protecting  as  it  were,  property  from  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  poor  rates  which  are  now  squan- 
dered without  result.  That  appeal,  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  British  majorities,  they  set 
at  nought  and  overruled. 

"  They  have  deluded  us  indeed  with  the  promise 
of  a  franchise  bill.  Then,  again,  with  respect  to 
tenant-right,  they  bring  in  a  billprofessedly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  tenant  his  just 
rights.  And  what  is  the  operation  of  that  bill— 
which,  by  the  way,  has  gone  to  sleep  in  a  com- 
mittee—  shelved  in  a  committee?  I  say  the 
effect  of  that  law  proposed  by  them  would  be  to 
filch  away  from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
tenantry  of  Ulster  that  tenant-right  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  their 
property.    These  are  their  remedial  measures. 

**But  what  are  the  substantial  enactments 
which  they  hare  placed  on  the  statute  book? 
Nothing  but  measures  of  coercion.  Under  the 
pretext  afforded  them — alas !  I  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  a  pretext  was  afforded  to 
them — by  casual  murders  that  took  place  in  two 
counties  in  Ireland,  they  obtained  a  power  of 
disarming  the  population.  That  power  they  are 
now  applying,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
outrage  aud  murder,  but  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving the  Irish  people  of  that  constitutional 
right  which  we  are  taught  ought  to  belong  to 
the  freemen  of  every  ludQ,  the  right  to  bear 
arms.  Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  we 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  even  this 
city,  in  which  such  a  thing  as  an  outrage  of  the 
character  which  this  measure  was  designed  to 
suppress  never  has  occurred,  or  any  outrage 
— that  this  city  is  about  to  be  placed  under  the 
operation  of  those  enactments.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  here  in  this  league  feci  myself 
called  upon  to  express  to  you  my  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  you  ought  to  treat  that  Pro- 
clamation (a)  I  believe  the  most  of  you  know  very 
well  what  is  your  interest,  and  what  is  your 
daty.  I  apprehend  that  the  effort  to  disarm  the 
population  of  Dublin  will  not  be  found  very 
succeKsful ;  but  I  do — whilst  I  do  not  invite  you 
to  give  facilities  to  the  police  for  invading  the 
privacy  of  your  homes — I  do  upon  my  own 
part,  and  I  must  say  upon  the  part  of  some  of 
your  most  trusted  friends,  request  that  you  will 
not  make  that  procUmation  the  occasion  of  a 
general  collision. 

"  Another  of  their  enactments  during  the  pre- 
sent session  has  been  the  Felony  Act,  as  it  is 
called -the  Gagging  Act— an  Act  which  enables 
the  Qovemiueut  to  transport  beyond  the  seas 
men  who  shall  by  advised  writing  or  speaking 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  native 
land  ;  and  under  that  enactment  we  now  see  in 
the  dungeons  of  Dublin,  four  of  the  ablest  and 

(a)  On  July  18  the  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  a 
Proclamation  putting  Dublin  under  the  operation 
of  the  Arms  Act,  1 1  &  18  Vict.  c.  2. 
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most  TirtaoiiB  men  in  this  connti^  lyin^  as  pri- 
soners, subjected  to  ereiy  indignitjr  which  a  bad 
Government  can  inflict.  Grentlemen,  for  these 
men  I  claim  your  sympathy.  And  now  I  feel 
myself  again  somewhat  fettered,  and  my  lips 
closed  as  to  the  advice  I  ought  to  give ;  but  I 
call  upon  you  deeply  to  consider  what  ought  to 
be  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  nation  with  reference 
to  the  trial  of  those  men.  I  trust  we  shall  not 
allow  in  this  country  such  scenes  to  be  again 
enacted  as  those  which  to<4k  place  during  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Mitchel.  1  trust  there  will  he  an 
unanimous  determination  throughout  this  land 
that  these  men  shaU  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  jugglery  of  injustice;  and  that  men  who 
have  been,  after  all,  but  exponents  of  the  senti- 
ments which  every  man  amongst  you  feels — who 
have  done  nothing  but  that  which  every  patriotic 
and  virtuous  man  ought  to  do  for  his  country — 
that  if  these  men  shiSl  fall,  ^e  Irish  nation  is 
prepared  to  suffer  with  them.  This  will  be  a 
very  important  consideration  in  every  public 
assemblage  which  will  be  held  in  Ireland  during 
the  next  three  weeks.  I  will  not  venture  to 
anticipate  what  liiU.  be  the  result  of  that  deci- 
sion; but  I  invite  my  countrymen  to  consider 
what  is  the  line  of  oondnct  that  befits  them  as 
men  strugglinp^  to  be  free,  as  men  who  have  a 
generous  spirit  in  their  bosoms.  I  am,  how- 
ever, bound  to  say  to  the  Government,  that  this 
is  an  occasion  upon  which  a  solenm  warning 
will  not  be  misplaced ;  and  I  speak  my  own  in- 
dividual opinion  when  I  tell  them  Uiat  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that,  if  those  men  should  be 
transported,  or  if  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  transport  those  men,  the  funds,  within  one 
week  after  such  transportation,  will  be  twenty 
per  cent,  below  their  present  price.  This  is  a 
consideration  for  the  f undholders  of  England. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  topics  up- 
on which  I  would  wish  to  address  you  with  free- 
dom, but  I  feel  that  we  are  now  making  a  great 
experiment  in  which  we  must  keep  &ith  with 
those  who  have  entered  this  association.  I  see 
many  men  before  me  eminently  to  be  respected, 
whose  opinions  deserve  all  the  attention  which 
the  weight  of  experience,  and  position,  and 
virtue,  and  patriotism  can  give.  They  came  here 
to  co-operate  with  us,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  any  sanguinary  revolution,  but  they 
came  here  to  see  by  a  last  experiment  what  may 
be  the  power  obtained  by  concentrinsr  into  one 
focus  the  whole  will  of  the  Irish  nation.  I  am 
happy  to  see  here  to-night  the  representatives 
of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  accession 
of  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  this  country ;  and  I  am  still 
more  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  we  shall,  before  long,  have  the 
accession  of  still  greater  numbers  from  that 
body.  I  believe  I  am  at  liberty  to  state  to  you, 
that  I  had  to  day  a  long  conversation  with  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  bishops  of  this 
kingdom,  I  mean  Dr.  Maginn,  of  Londonderry. 
I  believe  there  is  no  man  among  you  entertains 
sounder  doctrines,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  than  he  does ;  but  he  feels  that,  as 
a  clergjrman,  it  is  his  duty  to  forbear  from  en- 
tering mto  any  association  which  is  formed  for 


purposes  other  than  of  oonstitutional  action. 
And  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  that  revered 
prelate — so  eminent  for  his  virtues — so  emin'ent 
for  his  distinguished  talents — so  eminent  for  his 
great  influence  throughout  this  land — I  believe 
it  is  his  intention,  provided  you  pledge  your- 
selves, as  has  already  been  done  to-night  by  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Dr.  Cane,  to  a  course 
of  constitutional  action,  not  only  to  present  his 
own  subscription,  but  to  send  in  the  adhesion 
and  subscription  of  all  his  clergy. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
any  man  in  joining  this  association  is  called  upon 
to  enter  into  any  pledge  that  he  will  forego  his 
rights  of  manhood.  For  my  part  I  confess,  though 
I  am  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  a  party  to  the  formation  of  this 
Ijeague,  if  I  felt  myself  in  any  degree  whatsoever 
fettered  in  regard  to  anj  ultimate  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  vindicating  the  honour  and 
the  rights  of  this  country.  But  I  am  contented 
to  act  in  the  League  with  those  men  who  are 
desirous  to  try  every  experiment  that  can  be 
made  of  another  character ;  and  believing  that 
those  men,  if  the  hour  of  trial  did  oome,  would 
be  as  resolute  as  the  noisiest  declaimer  amongst 
us,  possibly  that  they  would  be  more  ready  tlum 
many  of  us  who  speak  very  largely  about  what 
we  intend  to  do,  to  place  themselves  in  the  fore- 
most position  of  danger — I  say,  I  enter  frankly 
and  cordially  into  co-operation  with  those  men. 
Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  thing  I  say 
to-night  here  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
formation  of  clubs.  Upon  that  point  we  are 
each  of  us  at  liberty  to  entertain  our  opinions 
in  this  League.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
League  think  it  inexpedient  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  clubs.  That  is  not  my  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  position  of  this  country  would 
be  infinitely  safer  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment if  there  was  a  club  in  every  parish  in  Ire- 
laud.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  more  secure 
method  of  obtaining  the  respect  of  those  to 
whom  you  are  opposed,  than  to  place  yourselves 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  their 
favours  and  to  defy  their  menaces.  Therefore 
it  is  I  witnessed,  nith  the  greatest  possible  satis- 
faction, the  formation  of  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  some  parts  ad|scent  to 
Dublin,  where  the  organization  is  not  yet  per- 
fected ;  and  I  invite  each  of  you,  speaking  in  my 
own  name  alone,  not  on  behalf  of  the  League^ 
to  assist  in  perfecting  that  organization.  Bat, 
gentlemen,  this  pledge  we  have  made,  and  at  mj 
suggestion,  to  those  who  have  entered  into  eo* 
operation  with  us,  that  these  clubs  shall  be  in* 
dependent  bodies,  and  that  the  League  shall  not 
be  held  responsible  for  their  actions.  I  believe 
that  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
through  ti^e  agencies  of  the  clubs,  may  be  done 
by  them  as  bodies  entirely  independent  of  this 
association.  If  we  were  to  affiliate  all  the  clubs 
of  Ireland  with  this  League,  the  effect  would  be 
that  the  League  would  be  held  morally  and 
legally  responsible  for  any  imprudent  acts  that 
might  be  committed  by  any  of  those  clubs  ;  and 
I  believe  that  our  central  organization  here  will 
be  infinitely  more  potential  S  it  is  exempt  from 
such  habilities  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  I  do 
imagine  that  the  efficiency  of  the  clubs  will  not 
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be  in  any  degm  impaired  by  standing  as  thej 

now  stand,  as  independent  bodies 

I  hare  proposed,  and  with  success,  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  League  should  be  held  at  Kil- 
kenny.   Kilkenny  was  the  first  town  to  declare 
in  iairoar  of  an  union  of  all  Irishmen.    There- 
fore, I  think  wo  owe  them  the  compliment  ol 
goinff  down,  and  carrying  down  with  us  ss  many 
of  the  citixens  of  Dubhn  as  can  conveniently 
attend  at  Kilkenny,  for  the  purpose  of  recipro- 
cating the  compliment  which  the  gentlemen  who 
appear  here  to-night  have  done  us  in  appearing 
in  such  numbers ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  people  of  Kilkenny  as  to  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  those  important  qoes- 
tions  of  national  policy  which  cannot  but,  in  a 
short  time,  fail  to  present  themselves  for  their 
adjudication.    I  frankly  tell  you  that  the  lan- 
guage I  should  hold  to  the  British  government, 
so  far  as  I  could  speak  in  your  name,  depends 
very  much  on  the  spirit  which  is  evinced  by  the 
Irish  people.    That  which  would  be  a  mere  idle 
menace,  or  still  more  idle  boast,  if  spoken  as  an 
individual,  if  it  be  enunciated  on  the  part  of 
a  great  nation  as  the  indication  of  its  determina- 
tion and  of  its  will,  becomes  no  longer  mere  idle 
verbiage,  but  becomes  the  predecessor  of  action. 
And  believe  me,  that  if  any  trying  times  should 
■rise,  as  I  am  afraid  Lord  Clarendon  is  deter- 
mined trying  times  shall  arise  at  no  distant 
period,  believe  me,  ^ntlemen,  that  you  will 
come  back  to  Dublin  m  a  very  different  spirit 
to  that  which  yon  entertain  to-night,  buoyant  as 
you  are  with  enthusiasm,  if  you  are  assured  that 
a  hundred  thousand  men  from  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
and  Tipperary  arc  ready  to  walk  up  to  Dublin 
whenever  you  wish  it    The  resolution  I  have 
to  propose  is — '  That  the  arrangements  entered 
into  at  the  late  conference  of  repealers,  requires 
that  the  repeal  clubs  should  be  totally  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  League ;  that  this  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  any  disapprobation  of  local 
repeal  clubs  noder  proper  management.'  " 

That  is  the  whole  of  that  speech. 

SoliciioT'Oenerai :  Now  are  yon  able  to 
state  whether  jon  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Confederation  on  the  6th  of  June  P — 
I  recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  yon  see  Mr.  Meagher  there  that 
tit?-Idid. 
Tbs  Mr.  O'Brim  there  P— No. 

I  now  propose  that  the  witness  state 
to  the  Court  and  Jory  tbe  speech  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Meagher  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Whiieeide :  That  is  totally  out  of  the 
qnestioD. 

Blacxbtjrhe,  L.C.  J. :  Mr.  Solicitor,  this 
is,  at  all  events,  premature ;  there  are  not 
sufficient  grounds  to  let  this  iu  at  present. 

SoUtitoT'Oeneral :  We  mean  to  connect 
it  with  further  evidence  before  we  make 
it  admissible. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteeide. 

Now,  Mr.  Eodges,  vou  are  an  experi- 
enced reporter?— >!  will  not^ay  that. 

Oh,  yes,  hut  we  all  know  that  you  are. 
I  believe  that  you  are  the  best  in  your 
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profession  P^^That  is  a  question  I  Will  not 
answer. 

If  you  were  to  listen  to  a  speech  made 
in  this  court  to-day,  could  you  report  it 
out  of  court,  not  having  made  a  note  at  the 
time,  this  day  month  P— Not  having  made 
a  note  of  it,  I  could  not. 

It  would  be  a  tissue  of  mistakes  and 
blunders  P^It  would,  if  reported  from 
memory  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Now,  Mr.  Hodges,  you  are  experienced, 
I  believe,  in  reporting  the  agitation 
speeches  of  this  country  P— I  have  had 
some  experience. 

Did  you  hear  all  the  speeches  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  O'OonneZf .?— I  think  nearly 
all  he  made  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  life. 

Those  which  you  have  now  read  are 
tame,  indeed,  compared  with  what  you 
reported  of  Mr.  O^UomieU's  ? 

Solieitor'Oeneral :  That,  you  know,  is 
not  evidence. 

IWitneee  stated  that  he  had  given  evi- 
dence of  the  speech  of  March  15  at  the 
trial  for  sedition,  (a)  and  that  the  jury 
had  disagreed.] 

When  in  England  does  sedition  grow 
into  treason  P—I  am  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  sedition  in  England. 

ll)elieve  I  am  right  in  saymg  that  this 
body,  called  the  Confederation,  was  dis- 
solved before  this,  and  the  League  was  the 
result  P—I  never  knew  any  formal  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation-  to  take 
place. 

But  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
League  P—Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Was  not  the  first  meeting  of  the  League 
about  the  6th  of  July  P— I  helieve  it  was  • 
on  the  10th  of  July. 

Blickbukke,  L.C.J.:  Were  you  there 
yourself  P— No,  my  lord. 

Whiteside:  What  was  the  second P— 
The  19th. 

Don't  you  know  that  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  that  society  were  framed  by 
Sir  Colman  0"Loghlen?~-l  don't  know 
that  fact. 

You  have  heard  the  words  "consti- 
tutional agitation"  before,  I  suppose P— 
I  have  heard  them  frequently. 

Did  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
oiMitehdr— I  did. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a 
violent  dispute  between  Mr.  0*Brien  and 
Mitchel,  and  that  MitcM  was  expelled 
from  the  Confederation  on  Mr.  0'Srien*8 
motion  P—I  believe  it.  It  is  only  from 
hearsay. 

Are  you  able  to  toll  me,  from  any 
meeting  you  were  present  at,  whether 
there  was  a  dispute  on  any  political  creed 
between  Miiohel  and  0*Brien  f — I  recollect 


(a)  See  Reg.  v.  O^Brien,  6  St.  Tr.,  N.S.,  571. 
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this  bfing  fitated  at  one  meeting,  that 
Mr.  Mitc%el  and  Mr.  Devin  Beilly  had 
ceased  to  he  memhers. 

Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  Confede- 
ration P — ^It  was.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
date  without  going  through  my  books ;  it 
was  after  the  29ra  of  March,  I  can  say 
that. 

Major-General  John  MaoDonM — 
Examined  by  Bcott 

Was  in  command  of  a  military  district  in 
Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  Augast,  1848. 
Spoke  to  seeing  the  prisoner  in  the  Bride- 
well at  Thurles,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
immediately  after  his  arrest,  at  the  begin  • 
iiing  of  August. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  O'Brien  give  up  any- 
thing  P — There  were  jpapers,  there  were 
keys,  and  a  variety  oi  articles.  Here  is 
a  list  which  was  signed  by  me  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Those  articles  Mr. 
0*Brien  declined  to  give  to  some  person 
who  was  preseat  who  seized  upon  them ; 
and  he  asked  whom  he  was  to  give  them 
to.  I  said  that  anything  he  would  deliver 
up  to  me  I  would  faithfully  account  for. 
Some  person  mentioned  that  I  was  General 
MacDonaJd,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  then  said  he 
would  give  me  everything.  There  was  a 
handkerchief  spread  upon  the  table,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  deposited  the  articles  therein. 
I  took  an  inventory  of  the  articles,  and 
addressed  them  to  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  delivered  them  over  to  Captain 
Emans  of  the  41st. 

What  was  done  with  the  keys  which 
*:        you  got  from  Mr.  O'Brien  f    Were  they 
in  the  parcel  P — They  were,  for  I  recollect 
them  slipping  out  two  or  three  times. 

Did  you  at  all  mark  the  documents  that 
'  J .        you  got  from  Mr.  O'Brien  f — Every  one  of 
them  that  I  could  mark. 

Now,  will  you  just  look  at  those   dif- 
^•«        ferent  documents,  if  you  please,  and  if 
you  are  certain  of  them,  just  state  so. 

Attorney'  Oeneral :  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  put  the  whole  of 
V,         these   papers    found   on   the    person  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  in  evidence. 

Whiieeide:  You  will  be  so  good  as  to 

put  them  all  in.    With  great  respect  to 

you,  if  you  rely  upon  the  contents  of  a 

•  mail's  pocket  you  cannot  take  a  part  and 

'*         rely  on  it  without  the  rest. 

\*  Scott:  Yery  well,  you  shall  have  the 

remainder. 

The  Wiineee  identified  the  documents. 
,• 

;  Saturday,  September  30,  1848. 

Captain  James  ^mofw-^Ezamined  by 
Lynch, 

Spoke  to  receiving  ft*om  General  Hog 
J)onald  a  parcel  containing  the  things 
found  upon  Mr*  0*Brimi  and  to  delivering 


it  to  the  Under-Secretary  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  Dublin. 

John  Oore  JbnM— Examined  by  /^(mmm. 

A  Besident  Magistrate  stationed  at 
Thurles  in  the  month  of  August  last. 
Becollected  the  night  when  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  arrested.  Saw  him  in  the  Bridewell 
at  Thurles.  His  appearance  was  that  of 
a  person  wearied  and  tired,  as  if  he  had 
undergone  great  fatigue.  Got  two  letters 
from  Mr.  O'Brien.  One  was  for  Mrs. 
O'Brien^  and  the  other  for  Mrs.  Bohewy. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  letter  that 
he  directed  you  to  send  to  Mrs.  DohenyJ — 
I  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Ooai,  the  Sub- 
Inspector  at  Cashel,  where  Mrs.  Doheny 
resided. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  a  portman- 
teau P — He  told  me  it  was  in  the  keepine 
of  Mrs.  Doheny.  He  asked  me  if  I  could 
get  it  for  him.  I  said  I  would  do  so  with 
great  pleasure,  if  he  would  tell  me  where 
it  was.  I  told  him  that  my  messengers 
must  of  necessity  be  police,  and  Mrs. 
Doheny  would  not  give  the  portmanteau 
to  them  unless  he  wrote  for  it. 

Well,  what  did  he  sa}'  or  do  on 
your  giving  him  that  answer  P — I  also 
told  Kt.  O'Brien  that  anything  he  wrote 
must  be  read  by  me  before  I  could  trans- 
mit it.  Then  Mr.  O'Brim  wrote  the 
letter,  which  I  have  already  stated  I 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Cox, 

Did  you  receive  any^ing  from  Mr.  Cox 
subseauently  Py-I  received  the  portman- 
teau about  three  o'clock. 

Now,  what  state  was  the  portmanteau 
in  when  you  received  it  P — It  was  a  very 
large  portmanteau  with  straps,  and  the 
straps  were  all  carefully  fastened. 

Had  it  a  lock  P— I  did  not  examine  it. 

What  did  you  do  with  that  portmanteau  P 
— I  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  Mx.  BagnaU,  an 
engineer,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
I  got  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside, 

You  are  a  stipendiary  magistrate  P — I 
am. 

You  always  keep  your  word  P— I  do. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  your  prisoner  at  this 
timeP — Yes;  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bridewell. 

And  when  he  said  he  wished  to  have 
his  portmanteau,  you  undertook  to  get  it 
for  him  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  would  prove  on 
the  trial  against  him  anything  he  said  to 
you  while  in  your  custody  if  he  was  pro- 
secuted?— No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you,  instead  of  sending  that  port- 
manteau to  him  as  you  promised,  pack  it 
up  and  send  it  to  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  Dublin  P— I  sent  it  through  the 
channel  I  conceived  I  ought  to  send  it  to 
him. 
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Did  you  tell  Mr.  O'Brieii,  when  you 
Bsid  you  would  get  his  portmanteau  with 
pleasure,  the  way  you  would  get  it  would 
be  to  pack  it  up  and  send  it  to  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  ?— No. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  have  the 
papers  examined  ? — I  did  not  know  what 
was  in  it. 

And  you  sent  it  up  to  the  Under •Secre- 
taiy  the  next  morning  P — ^I  did. 

Did  yon  giro  a  distinct  engagement 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  should  receive  his  port- 
manteau, accompanying  your  assurance 
with  every  demonstration  of  courtesy; 
and  on  the  faith  of  that  assurance  did  you 
get  from  him  a  letter  P  —Yes. 

And  you  sent  the  letter  hy  the  police  P 
—I  did. 

And  you  kept  your  word.  You  may 
go  down. 

Sub-Inspector  Joseph  Cox — Examined  by 
the  AUorney- General. 

Sub-Inspector  of  police  at  Cashel. 
Staled  that  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  last  witness  he  obtained  the  prisoner's 
portmanteau  from  John  Norton,  a  builder, 
m.  Cashel,  and  afterwards  sent  the  pri- 
soner's letter  to  Mrs.  Doheny.  The  port- 
manteau was  locked. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

Yon  did  not  go  for  this  portmanteau 
yourself?— No. 

Who  was  it  you  sent  for  the  portman- 
teau P — I  sent  Norton  for  it. 

Constable  Michael  Mulgrew  and  Charles 
Edward  Bagnall  spoke  to  conveying  the 
portmanteau,  unopened,  to  Mr.  Bedington, 
the  Under  Secretary,  at  his  lodge,  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

Thomae  Henry  Bur1ce{a) — Examined  by 
Lynch. 

Extra  clerk  in  the  Chief  Secretary's 
office.  Spoke  to  seeing  the  portmanteau 
delivered  to  Mr.  Bedington  by  Bagnall  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  6,  and  to 
going  to  the  Castle  and  getting  a  little 
parcel  in  Mr.  Bedington' s  office,  from  a 
desk  the  key  of  which  Mr.  Bedington  had 
given  him. 

Did  Mr.  Bedington,  in  your  presence, 
take  anything  out  of  the  parcel  P — A  bunch 
of  keys.  He  gave  them  to  me,  and  I 
opened  the  trunk  with  a  key  from  the 
bunch. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  were  the  contents 
of  that  portmanteau  ? — There  were  several 
papers,  books,  and  there  were  clothes. 

Kow,  did  yon  mark  any  of  the  papers 
that  you  so  took  out  P — 1  did  mark  some 

(a)  Afterwards  Under-Secretary,  murdered 
nith  Lord  Frederick  CaTendisb  in  the  Phcenix 
Ptok,  188S. 


of  them  at  the  time,  the  others  three  or 
four  days  afterwards. 

Were  those  three  documents  amongst 
those  that  you  found  in  that  trunk  {hand' 
ing  three  documents  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

Hand  them  in.  (TJie  witness  handed 
them  to  the  Cleric  of  the  Crown.) 

[Took  the  portmanteau  with  the  clothes 
to  Kilmainham  the  same  night,  and  gave 
it  to  the  deputy-governor.] 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside. 

You  are  an  extra  clerk  in  the  Secretary's 
office  P — I  am. 

The  Secretary  is  living  P — ^Yes. 

I  suppose  you  saw  him  yesterday  P — I 
did  not. 

Tbe  day  before  P— No. 

You  would  not  speak  to  him  now  P — I 
would  if  I  saw  him. 

Where  is  Mr.  Bedington,  on  your  oath  ? 
— I  suppose  he  is  in  Dublin. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
him  P— No. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  will  not  come 
here  on  this  trial  P—I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  is 
summoned  at  present. 

Do  you  believe  he  will  come  P — ^I  do  not 
believe  he  will  come. 

No  more  do  I.  I  agree  with  you.  Now 
listen  to  me — he  kept  the  key  of  this  little 
desk  he  sent  yon  to  P — He  did. 

Those  keys  were  in  his  custody,  not 
yours  P — They  were. 

You  don't  know  how  long  P — ^No. 

He  told  you  to  go  down  to  the  Castle, 
and  you,  as  an  obedient  extra,  went  P — I 
did. 

What  he  had  been  doing  with  them 
be  Fore  that  you  do  not  know  r — ^No. 

This  portmanteau  had  been  left  lying 
in  the  hall  of  the  lodge  P— Yes. 

Have  you  any  domestics  in  that  estab- 
lishment P — We  have. 

How  manyP — We  have,  I  think,  four 
men  servants ;  I  don't  know  how  many 
maid  servants. 

And  how  many  detectives  are  lurking 
outside  P — I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  saw  any. 

When  you  came  back,  you  and  Mr. 
Bedington  examined  the  trunk  in  your 
presence  P — No,  I  examined  the  trunk  in 
Mr.  Bedin^ton's  presence. 

He  never  touched  one  of  them  P — No. 

Were  there  any  marriage  settlements  or 
title-deeds  P — I  think  there  were.  I  am 
pretty  certain  there  were  marriage  settle- 
ments there. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  p — I  initialed 
them. 

Where  are  they  P— I  gave  them  in  charge 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poli6c. 

Who  is'he  P— Mr.  O'Ferrall 
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That  btindle  yon  gave  to  him  P — I  gave 
all  the  papers  to  him. 

You  never  gave  back  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
his  title-deeds  P — ^I  never  gave  back  any 
papers  to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

xou  kept  them  P 

Blackbubhe,  L.C.J.:  He  does  not  say 
he  kept  them.  Ho  says  he  gave  them  to 
Mr.  O'FerraU. 

Whiteside:  Yon  made  memorandnms. 
What  day  was  it  you  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunk  or  portmanteau  P — ^The 
first  day ;  the  6th  of  August. 

Of  coarse,  you  initialed  what  the  port- 
manteau contained  that  dayP — No;  I 
onhr  initialed  the  papers. 

The  three  documents  produced  you 
initialed  on  the  11th.— On  the  11th. 

Daring  the  interval  where  were  they  P 
-—They  were  looked  up,  and  I  had  the  key 
in  my  possession. 

You  took  four  days  to  consider,  and 
then  you  noted  them  P — ^No. 

You  noted  them  on  the  11th  P — I  noted 
them  when  I  was  told. 

You  did  what  Mr.  Bedvngton  told  you 
to  do  P— Yes. 

Then  whatever  he  told  you  to  do,  you 
didP-Yes. 

Eohert  Alison — Examined  by  Saiusse. 

Deputy-Grovemor  of  Kilmainham  gaol* 
Spoke  to  receiving  the  portmanteau  &om 
the  last  witness  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  night,  and  delivering  it  to  the 
prisoner. 

Did  you  get  any  key  with  it  P — ^The  key 
was  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  instructions. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  keyP— I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  O'Brien, 

When  you  delivered  it  to  Mr.  O'Brien, 
did  he  say  anything  P — No.  I  told  him  I 
had  got  instructions  to  give  that  trunk 
and  that  key  to  him,  and  he  thanked  me ; 
that  was  all. 

Did  Mr.  O'Brien  keep  that  trunk  after- 
wards P — He  did. 

WiUiam  Lotoe,  who  had  known  OharUs 
Oavan  Duffy  since  1843,  and  managed  the 
printing  of  the  Nation  newspaper,  stated 
that  the  signature  of  **  G.  G.  Df^ffy,*'  on 
one  of  the  letters  found  in  the  portman- 
teau, to  the  best  of  his  belief,  was  in  Mr. 
Duffy's  handwriting. 

WiUiam  O'Hara — ^Examined  by  the 
Attorney-  Oeneral, 

Stated  that  one  of  the  letters  found  in 
the  portmanteau  was  in  his  handwriting ; 
also,  that  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  married  to 
his  niece,  and  Mr.  Meagher  dined  at  his 
house  near  Dublin  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing previous  to  the  alleged  outbreak,  and 
were  afterwards  driven  on  his  car  to 
Loughlinstown.  It  was  before  they  went  to 
Mr.  Mdher^s,  at  Enniscorthy.  Was  aware 
that  they  were  going  down  to  Mr«  O'Brien. 


MooBS,  J.:  You  learned  that  from 
them  P— I  did,  my  lord ;  they  told  me  they 
had  just  heard  of  the  suapension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  that 

Attomey-Oeneral :  You  were  not  asked 
about  what  they  told  you,  Mr.  O'Hara, 

Witness :  I  am  obhged  to  explain,  my 
lord,  in  justice  to  the  whole  transaction. 

WiUiam  Sherman,  solicitor,  Waterford, 
proved  that  a  letter  found  in  the  port- 
manteau, and  another  document  not  found 
there,  were  in  the  writing  of  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher, 

A  short  argument  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  doouments  found  in  the  port- 
manteau followed,  but  the  point  was  more 
fully  argued  at  a  later  Btage.(a) 

WiUiam  Franklin,  manager  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  Limerick,  at  which  the 
prisoner  banked,  deposed  that  the  signa- 
ture  of  a  document  marked  A,  was  in  the 
prisoner's  handwriting,  that  the  signature 
of  a  document  marked  B,  "WiUiam  &• 
O'Brien,"  and  the  direction,  **  Thomas 
MaUhew  Halpin,  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
National  Oonfederation,"  were  in  the 
prisouer's  handwriting,  and  that  the  word 
Oahirmoyle  at  the  h^  of  a  third  docu- 
ment, marked  0,  was  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting. 

Echert  WdlfoUf  inspector  of  police, 
identified  copies  of  the  Dublin  Qaiette  of 
July  25,  26, 28, 1848,  and  spoke  to  ^tting 
the  documents  B  and  G  from  a  policeman 
named  M'Curdy,  during  the  search  of  a 
Mr.  Keeley's  house,  1,  Eustace  Street, 
Dublin,  on  July  27. 

Evan  M'Gurdy,  examined  by  Lynoh, 
spoke  to  finding  the  documents  B  and  G 
durinf^  the  search  at  Mr.  Keeley's  house, 
and  giving  them  to  the  last  witness. 

Gross-examined  by  Whiteside. 

You  are  a  policeman  P~Yes. 

EEad  you  any  authority  to  go  to  that 
house  to  search  for  those  papers  P— I 
went    -  ■ 

Had  you  any  legal  authority  P — I  had  a 
warrant  to  search  for  arms. 

And  under  the  warrant  to  search  for 
arms  you  got  all  those  papers  P — ^Yes. 

You  got  them  in  an  open  press  P — ^Yes. 

And  nobody  saw  you  get  tnem  P— There 
was  nobody  saw  me  get  them. 

You  went  into  the  office,  opened  the 
press,  and  took  out  the  papers  P — Yes. 

Did  you  not  see  a  great  manyP — Oh, 
some  hundreds. 

Were  there  not  a  great  many  letters 
from  Boman  Gatholic  clergymen  P  — I 
cannot  say  that. 

Whom  did  you  give  them  to  P — I  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Ouy,  the  inspector. 


(a)  Seebdow,  p.  193. 
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And  those  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
handed  to  yoa  here  P— These  are  the  only 
two  produced  to  roe  here. 

Very  well,  yoa  may  go  down. 

Mary  Anile  Kedey  spoke  to  having  seen 
the  papers  removed  hy  the  police  f^om 
her  honse  in  Eustace  Street  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law.  Hatpin,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  ConfederaHon,  at 
9,  D'Olier  Street.  Herself  removed  some 
of  these  papers  from  D'Olier  Street  to 
Eostace  Stn'eet,  and  put  them  in  an  open 
press  in  the  lobby  where  they  were  found 
by  thepolice.  Bemoved  the  papers  be- 
caose  Malpin  and  his  wife  were  going  to 
Dame  Street.  Other  papers  removed 
from  D'Olier  Street  were  fonnd  by  the 
police  in  a  press  below  in  the  shop.  Hal- 
fin  knew  of  the  removal. 

James  Stevenson  Dcibbyn — Examined  by 
the  Solidtor-OenercU, 

Where  have  yon  resided  for  the  last 
twelve  months  P— In  Dublin. 

Were  yon  ever  a  member  of  any  club  in 
Dnblin — a  Confederate  Club  P— I  was. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  olnbP — 
The  Bed  Hand  Clnb— a  branch  of  the 
Cnrran  Club. 

Where  did  the  Bed  Hand  Club  hold  its 
meetings  P — On  Gonstitntion  Hill,  near 
the  Broadstone. 

Where  did  the  Cnrran  Clnb,  of  which  it 
was  a  branch,  hold  its  meetings  P — In 
Capel  Street. 

Who  was  the  president  of  the  Cnrran 
Club? 

Whiteside :  I  object,  my  lord. 

SoUeitar' General :  I  will  ask  for  no 
declaration  made  at  that  club,  or  that 
branch,  until  I  connect  Mr.  O'Brien 
directly  with  them;  but  all  I  will  ask  is,  as 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  president. 

What  business  did  you  follow,  Mr.  Dob- 
hynf — ^Why,  I  have  been  professionally 
an  engineer,  but  latterly  I  have  been  a  law 
clerk  through  a  varicose  vein  in  my  leg. 

Was  there  any  mark  upon  this  house, 
where  the  Bed  Hand  Club  met,  to  dis- 
tinguish itP — ^There  were  blinds  in  the 
windows  with  a  red  hand  painted  on  them 
and  red  letters. 

Now,  at  the  time  you  joined  the  Bed 
Hand  Club  about  how  many  members 
were  there  of  it  P — I  think  on  the  books 
and  on  the  roll  there  wore  about  thirty. 

Now,  are  you  able  to  state  the  number 
in  the  Cnrran  Club  p— About  the  22nd  of 
July  last  there  were  upwards  of  500 ;  it 
had  been  two  months  in  organization.         { 

Do    you    know   Mr.    Thomas   Francis  , 
Me^herf^Ye^,  \ 

Have  you  seen  him  either  at  the  Bed  \ 
Hand   or   the    Curran    Club  P— At   the 
Cnrraii  Club.  { 

Do  you  know  Mr.  imon  /'^Quite  well. 


Whiteside:  My  lords,  with  great  re- 
spect, I  do  not  think  they  can  ask  who 
were  the  members  of  the  clubs.  They 
have  not  nroved  that  Mr.  0*Brien  was  a 
member  of  either  of  these  clubs,  or  of  any 
club. 

SaLioitor' General :  I  cannot  prove  every- 
thing at  once ;  perhaps  in  three  ques- 
tions more  I  will  bring  your  client,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  directly  in  communication  with 
the  witness  who  is  now  being  examined. 

Whiteside:  Do  you  undertake  that, 
Mr.  SoUeitor  ? 

SoUoitor-General :  I  am  instructed  I 
CMi  do  that. 

Whiteside :  Then  I  sit  down ;  I  was  in- 
structed differently. 

SoUeUor-Generat :  Oh,  of  course  you 
were.  You  have  put  in  a  plea  of  not 
guilty,  and  you  deny  everything. 

Prisoner:  I  call  for  the  protection  of 
the  Court.  My  honour  has  nitherto  been 
unstained,  and  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
assailed  here  even  by  a  SoUdtor^  General. 

DoHEBiT,  C.J. :  The  SoUcitor-Generai 
announced  that  he  is  in  progress,  bv 
Questions,  to  connect  Mr.  O'Brien  with 
these  clubs. 

Solicitor-General  (to  the  witness) :  Now, 
do  you  remember  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  July  P— Quite  well. 

Did  you  on  that  evening  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  your  own  club,  as  I  call  it-*the 
Bed  Hand  Club  P— I  did. 

Do  vou  know  where  the  council  of  the 
Confederation  held  their  meetings  P — I  do ; 
in  D'Olier  Street  it  held  its  meeting. 

Do  you  remember  on  the  evemng  of 
that  15th  of  July  going  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  in  D'Olier  Street  P — 
Yes. 

Now  when  you  entered  that  place,  did 
you  see  Mr.  O'Brien  there  P — I  did.  He 
was  setting  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  Mr. 
HaVpvn  at  the  lower  end.  About  a 
hundred  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  were 
there. 

How  did  you  get  admittance.  Was 
anything  said  or  done  previous  to  your 
setting  admittance  in  that  room  P — I  had 
been 

Whiteside:  I  object  to  what  took  place 
before  he  got  in. 

Blackbusns,  L.C.J. :  You  had  better  not 
go  into  these  matters.    He  said  he  got  in. 

Now  was  anything  said  to  you  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  presence,  or  by  you  to  him, 
or  anyone  there,  as  to  what  brought  you 
there  P 

Whiteside :  With  great  respect,  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  not  sufficient.  If  any 
man  speaks  in  my  presence  I  must  be  in 
such  a  position  not  onlv  to  hear  him,  but 
I  must  take  part  in  me  conversation  to 
make  it  evidence  against  me.  A  man 
may  say  I  have  committed  murder ;  that 
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is  uot  evidence  against  me,  unless  it  is 
addressed  to  myself. 

Solicitor' General :  Now  after  yon  were 
admitted  into  this  room,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  O'Brien,  tell  the  jury  what  there 
occurred  P — Mr.  O'Brien  was  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table  with  a  book  in  lixs  hand 
in  which  the  clubs  of  Dublin  were  regis- 
tered, 

Whiteside :  Well,  now  I  object. 

Solioitor-Oeneral ;  Did  he  say  anything 
from  that  book  P — He  called  out  the  name 
of  the  club,  and  the  representative  of  that 
club  answered,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  asked 
what  was  the  number  in  the  club — ^that 
is,  the  numerical  strength  of  it. 

Now,  was  the  number  of  the  Bed  Hand 
Oiub  called — was  your  club  called  P — Not 
that  night. 

Do  you  remember  what  further  occur^ 
red  there  between  the  representative  and 
Mr.  O'JBrwn?— Mr.  O'Brien  then  said, 
was  it  orj^anized — that  is,  was  it  divided 
into  sections,  or  sub-sections,  and  was 
there  an  officer  at  the  head  of  each  section. 

Blackbxtene,  L.G.J. :  Were  those  the 
questions  he  asked  P — {No  cmewer.) 

Moo&E,  J. :  Was  that  the  question  he 
asked  P — ^Yes,  it  was,  my  lord.  Not  less 
than  three  or  four  hours,  three  hours  at 
the  very  least,  were  occupied  J  n  these  in- 
quiries. There  were  various  members  of 
the  Oouncil  of  the  Confederation  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Boheney  was  not  there;  Mr. 
Meagher  was  not  there.  This  meeting  was 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  next 
day,  at  four  o'clock,  near  Kilmainham — 
at  Mr.  Bnnie'e  yard. 

How  did  that  appear ;  who  said  that  P 
— I  believe  it  was  a  Mr.  Troughton  who 
introduced  that  plac^  as  a  fit  place.  It 
was  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  arrangement  for  the  next 
day's  meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  clubs,  as  a  difierence  of  opinion 
existed ;  some  said  there  were  five  thou- 
sand, some  ten  thousand,  and  some  three 
thousand  in  these  armed  clubs. 

MooBE,  J. :  Was  all  that  said  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  hearing  p— Yes,  my  lord. 

Solicitor' General :  Was  it  in  consequence 
of  that  difference  of  statement  that  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  the  next  day  at 
Ennia'e  yard,  near  Kilmainham  P — I  will 
nut  say  that;  at  all  events,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  them  as  to  their  goodly 
appearance. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  O'Brien  saying 
anything  as  to  the  situation  of  Ennis'a 
yard  for  the  purpose  P — He  asked  were 
the  walls  hi^h,  and  if  there  were  std£cient 
gates  on  it,  m  order  to  prevent  any  per- 
son going  in  except  a  clubbist. 

Now,  you  have  mentioned  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  something  about  the  clubs 


being  organized ;  do  you  recollect  whether 
he  made  any  other  observation  with  respect 
to  the  object  of  that  organization  P— Not 
at  the  time,  he  did  not ;  but  it  was  to  effect 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

Whit^ide :  That  is  manifestly  his  own 
statement,  not  what  Mr.  O'Brien  said. 

Solicitor-General :  Did  Mr.  O'Brien  use 
those  words,  "  to  effect  the  independence 
of  the  country,"  at  any  other  time  P— Yea, 
at  another  time  that  evening. 

Did  you  go  to  that  meeting  at  Ennis*9 
yard  the  next  day  P — It  did  not  take  place. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  O'Brien  say  anything 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  tney  should 
proceed  from  their  clubs,  or  proceed  to- 
wards Ewnis's  .^— They  were  to  go  in  sec- 
tions of  five. 

Did  he  assign  any  reason  for  that 
arrangement  P — In  order  to  prevent  them 
coming  in  contact  with  the  authorities: 

Do  you  know  why  that  meeting  did  not 
take  place  P— Why,  it  happened  on  account 
of  the  authorities  getting  some  know- 
ledge— 

Whiteside :  How  does  he  know  that  P 

Solicitor- General:  Was  the  ^und  pre- 
occupied P — It  was  pre-oocupied  by  the 
police. 

Now,  do  you  recollect  while  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
hearing  him  say  anything  as  to  where  be 
had  been  himself,  and  what  he  had  been 
doing  P — Why,  he  gave  an  encouraging 
account  of  a  kind  of  tour  he  had  been 
making  of  the  clubs.  He  said  that  at 
Cork  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  clubs 
and  that  he  saw  their  organization ;  and 
they  were  as  fine  a  body  as  any  in  her 
Majesty's  service. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  the 
state  of  their  arms,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  P — There  was  a  general  conversation 
as  to  the  state  of  their  arms. 

DoH£BTT,  C.J. :  Was  that  conversation 
sufficiently  loud  for  the  person  who  then 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  to  hear  what 
was  uttered  P — Sufficiently  loud,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  replied  to  questions  on  the  subieot. 

Moose,  J. :  Questions  about  arms  P— Yes, 
my  lord. 

Witness :  Troughton  gave  an  account  of 
a  tour  he  had  made  through  England 
organizing ;  that  there  were  two  clubs  in 
England,  and  that  there  were  500  men 
rea^y  to  come  over  at  the  first  notdoe. 

Beady  to  come  over  when  do  yon  say  P 
— When  the  insurrection  should  break  out. 

Do  you  remember  him  saying  an  v  thing 
else  about  arms  of  anv  particular  descrip- 
tion P — He  said  that  they  had  two  swivels 
also  ready  to  come  over. 

MooBE,  J.:   Was  it  said  so  that  those 
sitting  round  the   table   could   hearP — 
Every  person  in  the  room  could  hear  it. 
BoUwtor-Oeneral:   Do  you  remember, 
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then,  with  reference  to  those  swiTels  which 
yon  have  spoken  of,  Mr.  O'Brien  making 
any  obeerration  P— Trem^^^on  stated  that 
the  great  difficulty  lay  in  getting  them 
oyer.  Mr.  O'Brien  made  a^statement,  like  a 
reply  to  his  statement,  that  he  had  been  in 
Bantry,  where  he  was  met  by  a  boat's 
crew  who  gave  him  a  hearty  cheer, 
and  who  wonld  have  the  country 
Tonsed  in  a  short  time  to  meet  him, 
on  coming  into  the  town — a  boat  going 
across  giving  a  facility  for  a  gathering 
of  the  people,  so  that  there  were  about 
fire  thousand  people  and  clubbists  ready  to 
meet  him  ;  and  he  said  that  all  the  clubs 
in  Dublin  should  have  a  boat  which  would 
answer  that  and  other  purposes. 

Did  Mt^  O'Brien  say  anything  f\irther 
with  reference  to  the  dubs  P— Why,  he 
spoke  for  a  considerable  time  of  the 
organisation  necessary  to  effect  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Me  considered  at  that 
time  that  the  organization  was  not  per- 
fect, at  least  he  had  not  inspected  Ireland 
to  have  proof  positive.  He  said  that  he 
would  prefer  ascending  the  gallows  rather 
than  tnat  one  i^ould  lose  his  life  on  his 
account  by  a  premature  step. 

Prisoner :  Just  repeat  that  again.— Why, 
at  the  time  TrougkUm  asked  him  as 
to  the  date  of  the  insurrection,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  speaking,  he  said  that  ho 
wonld  prefer  ascending  the  gallows  rather 
than  uiat  any  one  should  lose  their 
lives  on  his  account  by  a  premature  step. 

MooRB,  J. :  Let  me  understand  you. 
Did  Troughkn  ask  what  was  to  be  the 
date  of  the  insurrection  P — ^That  was  a 
general  conversation. 

SoUeitor-Oeneral :  Not  Troughion  parti- 
cularly, my  lord.  {To  the  witneeti)  All 
took  a  part  in  the  conversation  as  to  the 
state  ot  the  arms,  and  as  to  when  an  in- 
surrection was  to  take  place  P — They  were 
talking  of  that 

DoHEBTT,  O.J.:  Do  you  mean  it  was 
discusaed  as  to  the  particular  time  when 
there  should  be  a  movement  P — ^Discussed ; 
they  were  talking  each 

I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  O'Brien  said, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  ascend  the 
gallows  rather  than  one  should  lose 
hia  life  by  a  premature  movement,  and 
whether  this  was  stated  when  thcv  had 
a  conversation  through  each  other  at  the 
time  of  meeting. 

Whiteside:  The  phrase  was,  ''on  his 
account." 

WOnees:  Am  I  at  perfect  liberty  to 
correct  my  statement  P 

Bl^ckbubke,  L.O.J. :  To  be  sore,  just 
state  it  over  again  P — ^It  is  now  clear  nrom 
the  way  it  was  put  to  me,  I  do  not  re- 
collect perfectly.  It  was  mentioned  also 
as  to  the  rescue,  and  all  unanimously 
cried  out  in  case  of  the  conviction 


I      Of  whom  P— Of  the  persons  who  were  in 

I  gaol. 

I      What  did  they  cry  out  about  the  per- 

I  sons  in  gaol? — In  case  they  should  be 
convicted,  they  all,  every  one,  said  that 

'  they  would  rescue  them. 

I  Now,  upon  that  occasion,  when  those 
persons  spoke  of  a  rescue,  do  you  remem- 
ber Mr.  O'Brien  saving  any  thing  in 
particular? — His  reply  in  reference  to 
the  time  and  the  rescue,  was  for  both 
cases ;  it  answered  both  cases. 

Whiteside:  Just  state  what  he  saidP — 
In  case  of  a  conviction,  that  he  would 
ascend  the  scaffold  rather  than  one  should 
lose  his  life  on  his  account. 

[The  witness  also  spoke  to  attending 
a  mid-day  meeting  on  the  19th  of  July  of 
the  representatives  of  the  clubs,  and  part 
of  the  council  of  the  Confederation.] 

Did  you  attend  there  as  the  representa- 
tive of  any  clab  P — I  attended  there  as  the 
representative  of  the  Bed  Hand  Olub. 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  there;  it  was  a  very 
crowded  meeting.  The  meeting  was 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  proclamation  as  to  the 
Arms  Bill.  Mr.  Brennan  proposed  a 
written  resolution  to  say  that  the  in- 
surrection shoald  take  place  at  once, 
and  he  urged  that  the  people  would  not 
be  better  off  at  harvest.  He  said  that 
the  people  would  be  dispirited,  and  the 
Government  would  take  up  all  the 
arms  they  could.  Mr.  DiUon,  I  believe, 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  resolution 
that  the  people  should  conceal  their  arms, 
and  give  nassive  resistance  to  the  procla- 
mation. Mr.  O'Brien  said  that  a  break 
out  at  this  time  would  be  premature. 
Mr.  M'Oee  made  a  speech  also,  and 
wanted  the  whole  of  the  members  pre* 
sent  to  cast  lots,  who  would  advise  the 
people  that  night,  in  the  Music  Hall,  to 
resist  the  proclamation.  Mr.  Biehard 
O'Gormaai,  jun.,  told  Mr.  Dillon  that 
resolution  about  passive  resistance  was 
too  vague  ;  and  wanted  Mr.  DiUon  to 
define  it  to  the  people  present,  the  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Dttlons  amendment  was 
put  twice  to  the  vote.  It  appeared  that 
when  they  wanted  to  ascertain  which  had 
the  majority,  it  could  not  be  clearly  as- 
certained, so  each  divided,  and  a  regula- 
count  took  place. 

Blackbubse,  L.O.J. :  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  division? — ^There  was  a  very 
small  majority,  and  the  minority  were 
greatly  dissatisfied. 

8ol%citor-0eneral :  Majority  in  favour 
of  what? — In  favour  of  Billon's  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Brewnan  in  urging  the  resolu- 
tion also  said,  that  they  were  alwa;^s 
waiting  until  American  and  French  aid 
came. 
What  did  he  say  P— He  was  enforcing 
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this  that  I  h&ye  juBt  stated,  that  the 
people  were  well  armed,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  in  a  better  position  than 
they  were  at  present ;  that  thej  would  be 
dispirited,  and  their  arms  taken  from 
them;  but,  says  he,  ''you  will  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions — ^you  will  halt  till 
American  and  French  aid  comes,  and  till 
rifles  are  forged  in  heaven,  and  angels 
draw  the  triMer." 

Then,  as  I  understand,  Brennan  was 
not  for  waiting  for  any  other  assistance  F — 
He  said  they  had  the  elements  of  strength 
in  themselves. 

MoofiB,  J. :  Was  it  after  the  amendment 
was  carried  that  he  made  that  observa- 
tion P — Before  it,  my  lord.  Mr.  Darcy 
M*Che  said  to  the  members  of  the  council 
who  were  there:  "You  have  been  en- 
coora^g  the  people  to  arm  and  to 
organize:  now  is  the  time  for  yoa  to 
desire  them  to  resist.  Let  us  oast  lots, 
to  see  which  it  will  fall  on  to-night,  to 
desire  the  people  to  resist  the  proclama- 
tion " ;  ana  he  would  be  one  of  them  to 
draw. 

Where  was  that  notice  to  be  ^ven  to 
the  people? — At  the  meeting  which  was 
to  be  held  that  evening  at  the  Music  Hall. 

1  have  seen  members  of  the  Gurran 
Club  with  arms,  moskets,  and  pikes.  I 
know  La/utrenee  Hcmlon^  a  member  of  the 
Bed  Hand  Club.  I  saw  him  preparing 
arms,  filing,  and  cleaning  tliem.  He 
is  what  you  would  call  a  handy  man — a 
carpenter,  and  general  jobber,  and  work- 
man. He  bought  the  materials,  for  in* 
stance,  the  barrel,  the  stock,  and  the  lock, 
in  various  places,  and  put  them  all  to- 
gether. He  would  make  for  the  clubbists 
^r  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  Thir- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  provided 
materials,  at  a  reduced  rate,  from  a  party 
who  gave  them  all  those  things  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  that  the  people  might  be 
armed. 

[The  witness  also  spoke  to  a  meeting 
at  D'OUer  Street  in  the  evenixig  of  Friday 
the  21st  July,  at  which  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
not  present. 

Now  Mr.  O^Brien  was  not  at  that  meet- 
ing P— He  was  not. 

Was  it  in  the  same  room,  in  the  same 
house  P — The  same  room. 

The  same  body  P — The  same  body. 

Do  you  remember  who  was  in  the  chair  P 
— Mr.  Dillon  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

WhiteMe:  I  object.  This  meeting  was 
not  the  result  of  any  adjournment  carried 
or  made  at  any  meeting  where  Mr.  0*Brien 
was.  The  fact  that  a  man  attends  one 
meeting,  or  may  be  liable  for  what  other 
persons  say  at  that  meeting,  furnishes  no 
ground  whatever,  why  he  is  to  be  visited 
with  what  may  take  place  at  a  meeting 
where  he  is  not.    The  very  transaction 


sworn  to  by  the  witness  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  last  meeting- 

Blackbukkb,  L.C.  J. :  rut  an  end  to  this 
question.  You  stated  that  that  meeting 
was  of  the  same  body.  Was  it  for  the  same, 
or  similar  purposes  P — It  had  been  men- 
tioned in  tixat  body  that  an  executive 
council  should  be  formed ;  and  that  this 
evening  was  to  be  set  apart  for  it. 

Whiteside :  Now,  was  that  stated  on  the 
19th  P— It  was. 

ScHioHoT'Oeneral :  Do  you  recollect  who 
originated  it,  or  spoke  to  it  P  —  Why, 
bow  Mr.  O^OomKm  was  speaking  to  it; 
Mr.  BiXUm  was  speaking;  ITOee  was 
speaking ;  and  that  other  fellow,  Brennan. 

It  was  settled  at  that  meeting  P— It  was 
settled  and  arranged 

If  it  was  settlea  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
O'Briea  yon  may  state  it  P — It  was  settled 
by  the  meeting  that  the  dubs  were  to  be 
there  on  important  business. 

WhUeeide:  If  a  man  was  present  there, 
and  a  vote  was  carried  not  to  resist  the 
proclamation,  and  then  a  person  present 
said  that  they  would  meet  for  important 
business  on  Wednesdav  night,  or  the 
next  night,  or  two  nights  after,  there  is 
no  authority  showing,  from  a  person's 
absence  at  that  meeting,  that  he  is  to  be 
affected  by  what  took  place  there. 

Blackbuane,  L.C. J. :  We  are  all  clearly 
of  opinion  that  this  evidence  is  admissible. 

Fitzgerald :  At  this  meeting  of  the  19th 
certain  resolutions  were  proposed  and  se- 
conded, and  certain  decisions  come  to  with 
respect  to  them.  Now,  upon  the  vague 
evidence  that  it  was  settlea  at  the  meet- 
ing, certain  persons  speaking  together, 
that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
2l8t  for  certain  important  purposes,  your 
lordships  are  about  to  admit  this  evidence, 
as  I  understand,  on  the  ground  that  a 
body  at  the  meeting  of  the  19th  had  fixed 
the  21st  for  certain  important  purposes. 
That  would  not  warrant,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  admission  of  such  evidence. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
meeting  being  held  for  important  pur- 
poses could  not  bind  Mr.  O'Brien,  unless 
Mr.  0*Brien  attended,  for  important  pur* 
poses  not  stated. 

Blackbubme,  L.C.J.:  It  strikes  us,  as 
we  before  stated,  that,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  in  the  room,  and  was  ap- 

Erized  of  the  intended  meeting  on  Friday ; 
ut,  secondly,  there  appears  to  be  evi- 
dence to  make  him  a  member  of  that  same 
body  which  met  on  Friday. 

Solicitor- Oeneral:  Well,  now,  what  did 
Mr.  Dillon  do  P  —  There  were  several 
gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Denny 
Lane,  of  Cork,  who  were  not  representa- 
tives of  clubs,  and  who  had  no  right  to  be 
at  the  meeting;  and  the  members  would 
not  proceed  with   the   election    of   this 
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coancil  until  those  gentlemen  would  leave 
the  room. 

Blagkbubhb,  L.G.J. :  To  proceed  to  the 
election  of  what  P — Of  an  Sxecative  Conn* 
oU. 

SolicUor-Oenerdl :  Well,  now»  did  they 
proceed  with  the  election  of  this  council  P 
— Mr.  JHUon  called  out  the  clubs,  and  the 
representatiyes  answered,  and  as  they 
answered  they  passed  into  a  room  adjoin- 
iii£^,  and  in  that  room  they  remained  until 
alfthe  others  left  it. 

Blackburhe,  L.G.J. :  After  the  sitting 
was  resumed  what  took  place  P~They  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  this  Executive  Gouncil  by 
ballot ;  some  wanted  seven  to/orm  it,  some 
five,  and  some  three. 

Solioiior-Oeneral :  Had  there  ever  been 
such  a  council  before  in  the  clubs  that  you 
knew  of  P— -Never. 

MooBB,  J. :  Was  the  term  "  Bzecutive 
Council  "made  use  of  P— Yes. 

Bolieiior-QenercU :  Are  you  able  to  s^ 
how  manj  the  council  consisted  of  P — It 
was  earned  that  the  council  should  be 
formed  of  five. 

WkUeside:  Were  these  resolutions  taken 
down  in  a  book  P^No,  they  were  not  taken 
down. 

SoUeUoT'Oeneral :  Now,  what  proceed- 
ing then  took  place  P — Each  representative 
then  took  a  slip  of  J^jj^r,  and  he  wrote 
the  names  of  the  different  persons  he 
wished  to  be  elected  on  that  paper.  We 
all — they  all  unanimously  wanted  to  elect 
Mr.  O'JSrien;  and  Mr.  Dillon  objected 
that  Mr.  O'Brien^  could  do  more  good 
organizing  in  the  country  than  if  confined 
to  Uie  council-room. 

Are  you  able  to  state  from  yonr  re- 
collection, how  many  ballots  there  were ; 
how  many  deputies  from  the  clubs  at- 
tended—or representativeSf  rather  P — I 
think  there  were  twenty-nine,  with  Mr. 
Dillon — twenty-nine  or  thirty^I  counted 
them.  iToted.  Two  scrutineers  were 
appointed.  One  of  them  took  the  names 
and  threw  them  into  a  hat ;  the  two  scru- 
tineers removed  the  hat  and  the  papers 
into  the  adjoining  room.  They  returned 
and  declared  the  result  of  the  ballot.  The 
Borutineers  announced  Mr.  DiZZon,  Mr. 
Meagher,  Mr.  O'Qorman^  jun.»  Mr.  WQee, 
and  there  was  an  equiJity  of  votes  for 
J}eoin  B&iQy  and  Lahr ;  and  a  new  election 
took  place.    Bevin  Beilly  was  successful. 

WhUeaide :  Were  these  names  all  taken 
down  in  writing  P — ^They  were  ail  taken 
down  in  writing. 

Are  these  names  in  the  possession  of 
the  AUomeff'O&neral  ? 

AUomey-OenercU :  Here  they  are  {hcmd' 
ing  Bomepaperi  io  WHiteHde), 

Whiiende:  Yes.  I  did  not  know,  while 
Tou  were  giving  parol  evidence,  that  yon 
mui  all  the  time  written  resolutions. 


AUomey-Qenercd :  Not  at  all ;  these  are 
the  balloting  papers. 

8oUcitar»Genefi'al:  After  this  Executive 
Gouncil  was  elected,  was  there  any  thing 
said  P — Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr.  M'DermoU  pro- 
posed that  each  of  the  members  returned, 
or  elected,  should  make  a  pledge  or  de- 
claration that  the^  would  incite  uie  people 
to  an  insurrection  before  the  oth  of 
August.  That  the  prisoners  were  then  in 
caol,  and  that  they  should  be  liberated. 
Mr.  Meagh^  said  at  the  time,  that  the 
only  pledge  he  would  give — he  would  not 
give  a  written  one — was»  that  he  would 
use  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  induce  the 
people  to  an  insurrection,  even  before  the 
8th.  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  similar  state- 
ment, and  said,  so  help  him  God,  he 
would.  IT  Oee  said,  both  by  speaking,  by 
writing,  and  by  action,  he  would  do  all 
that  within  him  lay  to  excice  the  people 
to  insurrection  before  that  time. 

Now,  up  to  what  hour  of  that  evening 
are  you  fluble  to  recollect,  as  near  as  you 
can  come  to,  that  these  people  kept  to- 
gether— that  that  meeting  kept  assembled 
together  P — Within  about  a  quarter  to 
twelve. 

The  SoUeitor '  General  here  handed 
some  papers  to  the  witness. 

Witness,  take  those  papers,  beginning 
at  the  first;  look  carefully  at  them,  and 
sa,y  what  you  know  about  that  paper ;  it 
seems  to  be  in  pencil. — Part  in  pencU. 

Gonfine  yourself  to  the  first  one  you 
know  any  thing  about — ^That  is  my  own 
writing  (handmg  one  of  (he  papers  to  the 
SoUcHor-Oenerai),  I  wrote  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  it  to  form  the  Executive 
Gouncil. 

Now,  the  next  in  order. 

Whiteside :  My  lords,  I  submit  that  Mr. 
Attorney- General  should  now  prove  the 
custody — where  he  got  those  papers.  This 
man  has  spoken  to  things  of  which  he  has 
given  parol  evidence. 

SoUeitor-General :  Do  you  know  the 
handwriting  of  any  person  whose  name 
appears  on  that  document  P — ^Yes,  that  is 
the  writing  of  /.  F.  Lalor. 

Is  this  your  («to)  name  to  it  P — ^Yes,  I 
saw  him  write  it ;  and  I  turned  round  to 
Draper  and  smiled,  because  he  affixed  his 
name  to  a  ballot  ticket. 

Lalor' 8  name  appears  to  that,  and  that 
is  his  handwriting?— Yes. 

And  there  are  the  names  of  five  persons 
on  that  P— Yes. 

You  have  got  a  third  paper;  do  you 
know  whose  handwriting  that  purports  to 
be,  to  the  best  of  year  belief  P— It  is  like 
the  handwriting  of  IPDermotl. 

You  can  speak  to  it  ? — I  saw  him  write  it. 

Moors,  J.  (to  Clerh  of  the  Crown) ;  You 
had  better  mark  them  4,  5,  and  6. 
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Solicitor' General :  Do  yon  find  any  other 
paper  there  which  yon  oan  swear  to, 
either  from  baring  seen  it  written,  or 
knowing  whose  handwriting  the  contents 
are  P — {After  looking  through  a  number  of 
small  slips  of  paper)  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  that  is  the  one  that  Mr.  O'Higgins 
wrote.    I  saw  him  write  it  by  my  side. 

Was  he  the  representative  of  a  clnb,  or 
a  representative  of  the  council  P — He  was 
tbe  representative  of  a  clnb  at  least;  be 
might  liave  been  one  of  the  con  noil. 

Snt  he  attended  there  as  one  of  tbe  per- 
sons voting  P — Yes. 

Blackbubke,  L.  J.O.  :  What  became  of 
these  papers  P — I  saw  them  in  the  room 
bfterwaroB. 

Who tookpossession of  them P — I  should 
think  Mr.  Halpin,  the  secretary. 

SolicHor- General :  Do  you  know  tbat  of 
your  own  knowledge  P — I  do  not  know 
aiiy  thing  at  all  about  tbem. 

Now,  ft*om  the  time  that  you  parted 
with  that  balloting  paper  of  your  own, 
and  saw  tbem  on  that  night,  did  you  see 
them  again  from  that  night  until  within 
tbe  last  month — we  will  say  within  the 
last  fortnight  P — ^Until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  days  I  never  saw  those 
papers  from  that  night. 

My  lords,  we  now  close  our  direct  ex- 
amination of  this  witness. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  We  shall  now  ad- 
journ for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the 
meantime  let  the  witness  remain  here,  so 
that  there  be  no  sort  of  communication 
with  bim. 

Whiteside :  I  must  request  this  witness 
to  remain  on  the  table. 

Blackbubke,  L.G.J.  :  Let  the  Svb- 
Sheriff  take  charge  of  tbe  witness. 

Witness :  It  is  very  bard  to  be  exhibited 
here  as  a  spectacle. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  Mr.  Suh-Sheriff, 
keep  him  in  view,  so  as  to  let  no  one 
communicate  with  him. 

The  Witness  was  then  accommodated 
with  a  seat  by  tbe  Sub-Sheriff. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside. 

Do  you  take  an  interest  in  political 
matters  P — I  tbink  I  do. 

Your  voice  has  become  a  little  delicate ; 
you  take  an  interest  in  political  matters 
in  this  country  P — Not  mucb. 

A  little,  I  tbink ;  a  slight  interest  P — 
No. 

You  take  no  interest  whatever  P-— Not 
the  least. 

Yon  are  qnite  unaffected  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  political 
movements  in  Ireland  P — Quite  ;  they 
went  in  to  plot,  I  went  in  to  counter- 
plot. 

How  long,  Mr.  Dohbyn,  have  you  been 
a  member  of  tbe  club  of  which  you  have 


spoken — ^the  Red  Hand  ClubP — From 
about  the  16th  of  June. 

Did  you  speak  in  that  club  P — No. 

Did  you  vote  in  itP — There  was  no 
voting  m  it. 

Were  there  any  rules  in  connection 
with  this  club  bung  up  in  the  room  p — 
Yes,  tbere  were  rules. 

Were  those  tbe  rules  tbere  marked 
with  pencil  {handing  a  number  of  "  The 
NoHon  "  newspaper  to  the  witness)  ?  Those 
are  the  rules,  I  tbink  P— Well,  I  believe 
they  are. 

1  will  read  tbem  to  you. 

**  I. — That  every  member  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federation, residing  in  ,  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  a  member  of  this  clob,  on  undertaking 
to  comply  with  its  regulations ;  and  none  but 
members. 

"  II.*-That  the  following  be  the  officers  and 
conmiittee  for  the  local  arrangement  of  the 
dub  for  the  first  six  months — yioe-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  committee — with  power  to 
add  to  their  number. 

*<  III. — That  the  rooms  of  the  club  be  open 
to  members  from  — —  o'clock  until  — ^— 
o'clock  each . 

'*  IV. — That,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-pre- 
sident, or  president,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee take  the  chair  in  rotation,  to  preserve 
order  and  method  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  V. — ^That  no  sectarian  disenssions  be  al- 
lowed in  the  club-rooms  under  any  pretence 
whatever. 

''VI. — That  no  member  be  expelled  from 
the  club  without  a  hearing,  and  the  vote  of  a 
clear  majority,  at  a  regularly  summoned  meet- 
ing. 

"  VII.— That  a  quarterly  report  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  club  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Confederation. 

"  VIII.— That  all  sums  collected  by  the  clnb 
collectors,  for  the  use  of  the  Confederation,  be 
forwarded,  at  least  monthly,  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Confederation." 

I  ask  you,  were  these  rules  suspended 
in  that  room  P — I  did  not  say  they  were. 

Were  tbey  notP — I  said  there  were 
some  sucb  rules  similar  to  those,  but  I 
could  not  take  on  myself  to  swear  tbey 
were  tbe  same  as  those. 

Now,  was  not  the  first  resolution,  that 
all  members  of  tbe  Confederation  be  mem- 
bers of  these  clubs,  altered;  and  was  it 
not  made  that  all  repealers  should  be 
members  of  tbese  clubs  P — That  was  the 
rule  so  far,  but  then  it  did  not  exclude 
any  others  wbo  did  not  belong  to  the  Con- 
federation. 

Did  such  a  club,  on  your  oath,  exist  at 
all  as  tbe  Bed  Hand  ClubP— On  my  oath 
it  did  exist. 

Is  theVe  any  living  man  here  but  your- 
self  to  prove  tbat  such  a  club  existed  at 
all  P — C^  my  oath,  I  don't  know. 
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You  have  stated  that  (m  the  night  of 
the  15th  July  yon  went  to  the  council  of 
the  Confederation;  were  yon  a  member 
of  the  oonncil  P — ^I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  oonncil  by  that  clnb,  to  represent 
that  dnb. 

Was  not  this  a  public  meeting  P~It 
was  not  a  public  meetinff. 

There  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons present ;  was  that  a  priyate  meeting  P 
— It  was  priyate,  so  far  as  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  club  was  permittea  to 
go. 

Now,  you  were  not  there  the  early  part 
of  the  eTeninff  P — I  was  not. 

You  don't  Know  how  long  they  were 
sitting  before  you  arrived  P— The  mcssen- 

S)r  came  for  me;  from  the  time  he  left 
'Oiler  Street  to  the  time  he  came  up 
Constitution  Hill,  and  the  time  I  went 
down. 

BLACKBUEinB,  L.C.J. :  Was  that  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Bed  Hand  Club  P— Yes. 

WKUeiide :  Who  was  the  messenger  P — 
He  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  O*0rady. 

Where  is  0' Grady  ?— I  don't  know. 

Nor  I,  I  am  sure.  You  stated  that  you 
went  up,  as  the  member  and  head  of  that 
olub,  to  the  meeting,  where  all  the  clubs 
were  to  be  regulfoly  called  oyer;  was 
your  club  called  over  P— It  was  not. 

So  I  thought.  Now  you  told  me  there 
was  no  resolution  carried,  and  you  so 
spoke  of  several  clubs ;  do  you  mean  to 
swear  to  that  jury  that  this  resolution 
was  not  passed,  carried,  and  published  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting : — 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Dublin 
Clabe,  held  on  Saturday,  July  the  15th,  John 
B.  Dilloii,  president  of  the  Curran  Club,  in  the 
chair;" 

(handing  a  cofy  of  "  The  NaUon"  to  ihe 
WUue$$)? — It  is  a  falsehood,  so  far  as  my 
jndtgpnent  goes.  I  swear  that  there  was 
no  resolution  introduced  from  before  nine 
o'clock,  till  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  If 
there  was  any  resolution,  it  must  have 
been  passed  before  I  entered,  because 
there  was  no  such  thing  after  I  entered. 

Did  you  read  these  resolutions  next 
morning  in  the  paper  P — I  never  did. 

Now,  are  these  the  names — listen — of 
the  presidents  of  these  clubs : — 

«  Thomas  D'Arcy  M'Oee,  president.  Merchant 
Assistants'  Club;  Bichard  CGorman,  jun., 
president,  Oliver  Bond  Club;  P.  J.  Smyth, 
president,  Faugh-a-Bealac  Club;  Stephen  J. 
Meany,  president  (locum  tenens)  for  K. 
O'Doberty,  Hugh  O'Donnell  Club;  Jeremiah 
D'Arcy,  vioe-president,  Silken  Thomas  Club.'' 

la  that  right  P — I  do  not  know. 
You  don't  know  the  presidents  of  clubs  P 
^X  beg  to  differ  with  you ;  a  person  may 


be  a  representative  who  was  not  a  presi- 
dent. 

Possibly  so ;  but  I  am  asking  vou,  do 
you  know  this  person  calling  himself 
president  of  the  Suken  Thomas  Club  P— I 
know  him  by  name. 

You  would  not  identify  him  P — I  would 
not  identify  him. 

"WilUam  O'Hanlsn,  St.  Patrick's  Club; 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  yice-president,  '98  Club  ; 
Daniel  O'Kelly,  vice-president.  Dr.  Doyle 
Club ;  Joseph  Brennan,  president,  Molyneux 
Club;  James  O'Borke,  secretary,  Clontarf 
Club." 

Do  you  know  any  of  those  P — I  would 
know  them  if  I  saw  them. 

The  only  person  yon  are  certain  of  is 
the  prisoner,  Mr.  0*Brien  ? — And  some  of 
the  leaders. 

'*  Joseph  Brennan,  president,  Molyneux  Club ; 
James  O'Borke,  secretary,  Clontarf  Club;  John 
Beynolds,  officer  attending  for  the  Grattan 
Club ;  Thomas  A.  Boland,  secretary,  Shelmalier 
Club;  Bichard  A.  Bead,  .president,  Arthur 
O'Connor  Club;  Patrick  A.  Tommins,  oom- 
mittee-man,  St.  Buth  Club,  Sandymonnt;  P. 
Collins,  vice-president,  O'Halloran  Club ;  Wil« 
liam  Maguire,  Shears  Club ;  Martin  Allen,  Irish 
Felon  Club;  J.  B.  Watson,  vice-president.  Dr. 
Dojle  Club;  John  De  Coorcy  Young,  vice- 
president,  Citizens'  Club ;  Thomas  Fitzpatrick, 
Bermuda  Club;  H.  B.  Booney,  assistant- 
secretaiy.  Swift  United  Irish  Club;  Patrick 
Fullam,  Boger  O'More  Club.*' 

Now  Tour  name,  or  this  club,  is  not  men- 
tionea  among  this  long  list  of  clubs  P — 
I  know  it  is  not  there ;  my  name  did  not 
appear  in  it  until  the  niffht  of  the  21st. 

Your  club  was  not  called  OTer  there  at 
all  P— It  was  not,  I  said  so  before,  because 
it  was  a  branch  of  another  club. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  read  this  P — 

•'  That  while  we  arc  firmly  resolved  to  abstain, 
in  our  political  capacity,  from  any  interference 
in  matters  of  a  religious  or  sectarian  character, 
we  are  not  the  less  desirous  that  religion  should 
be  upheld,  and  the  legitimate  influence  of  its 
ministers  maintained  in  its  integrity." 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  read  that 
the  next  morning,  or  shortly  afterwards  P 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  sometimes  read  The  Nation 
newspaper  P — Sometimes  I  did. 

Did  you  read  this  as  an  account  of  the 
meeting  which  you  have  described  to  the 
Court  and  jury  p 

"  That  so  &r  from  desiring  to  overthrow  social 
order,  and  to  subject  our  country  to  universal 
anarchy,  our  first  anxiety  has  been,  and  is,  to 
secure  the  legislative  mdependence  of  our 
country  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  any 
class  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  our  designs,  we  hope  to  put  au 
end  for  ever  to  the  sufferings  and  the  disorders 
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which  haye  never  ceased  to  afiUct  our  people 
under  the  sway  of  Britain." 

Will  yea  swear  you  did  not  read  thafcP 
— I  did  not. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  sitting  at  a  table  that 
night?— Yes. 

Is  that  your  memorandum  book  (point- 
ing to  a  small  book  which  the  Witness  had  in 
his  hand)  ?— Yes. 

When  did  yon  make  the  notes  in  the 
book  which  you  hold  in  yonr  hand — lately  P 
Why,  not  lately. 

It  is  extracts  P — Yes,  it  is  merely  dates. 
When  did  you  make  them — last  week,  for 
the  trial — how  lately — where  did  you 
make  them  P — I  made  them  in  Dublin. 

How  lately ;  within  the  last  foi-tnight  P 
—Within  that. 

See  what  a  shrewd  fellow  I  am.  Now, 
listen  to  me,  it  is  from  that  book,  drawn 
up  within  the  last  fortnight,  that  you  have 
been  telling  the  Court  and  jury  the  actual 
words  spoken  by  all  the  persons  you  have 
referred  to  P — It  is  not  by  that  book. 

It  is  memory  refreshea  by  that  book  ? — 
It  is  my  memory  refreshed  by  my  original 
reports. 

Which  are  at  home  P — Part  of  them  are 
and  part  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  engaged  in  the  regular 
business  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  P — 
Yes. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Brien  T 
— I  have  seen  him. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  in  your  life  P 
— I  don't  know ;  I  might. 

Prisoner :  Look  round,  sir. 

Whiteside:  Will  you  swear  you  ever 
didp — I  don't  say  I  have  s{>oken  to  him, 
but  I  haye  heard  him  speakbig. 

And  he  did  not  know  you  P — Why,  he 
could  not  know  everybody. 

Well,  now,  your  club  not  having  been 
called,  did  you  make  any  speech  yourself? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

Was  not  that  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clubs  P — ^Yes. 

You  told  us  you  could  not  identify  any 
of  the  persons  who  were  there  that  night  P 
— If  I  saw  them  I  might. 

Not  seeing  them  jou  cannot  identify 
them;  but  Mr.  O'Brien  is  the  only  man 
you  are  cock-sure  of? — ^I  am  sure  of 
plenty  of  them. 

That  was  on  Saturday  night  P— Yes,  I 
could  scarcely  get  inside  the  door,  it  was 
so  full.  But  L  worked  my  way  into  the 
room. 

When  you  worked  your  way  in,  did  you 
speak  to  the  men  you  elbowed? — ^I  did 
not. 

Did  any  one  speak  to  youP — ^Not  any 
one  in  the  meeting. 

Did  the  people  around  yon  speak? — 
They  did  speak. 


And  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  oourae,  heard  every 
thing  that  was  said  in  that  room  that 
night  P— I  think  he  did ;  I  believe  he  did. 

From  the  time  the  meeting  began,  while 
you  were  at  the  door,  till  you  left  it,  you 
believe  he  heard  every  word  spoken  by 
everybody  P — ^Why,  unleBS  it  was  in  a 
whisper. 

Now,  there  was  a  meeting  you  say ;  was 
not  the  object  of  this  meeting  to  refute  the 
calumnies  that  had  been  publicly  cast  on 
the  meeting  of  the  clubs — ^they  oonvened 
that  meeting,  to  draw  a  programme  of 
their  opinions? — ^Now,  I  think,  I  beg 
your  puxlon;  yon  are  confounding  two 
things. 

No,  I  am  not. — ^You  are.  There  were 
two  meetings  on  the  21st.  There  was  a 
meeting  on  the  early  part  of  the  2l8t; 
this  was  after  the  night  meeting. 

*I  am  speaking  of  the  15th;  was  not 
that  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  statement  of  their  opinions, 
and  publishing  them,  in  order  to  refute 
the  calumnies  spread  on  that  body? — I 
heard  that  there  was  such  a  meeting  at 
noon-day;  not  that  night;  I  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about  it ;  it  was  afterwards  I 
heard  of  it. 

Now,  you  have  said  that  it  was  a  meet- 
ing in  the  day.  Now,  look  at  the  top  line 
of  that  resolution  passed;  read  the  first 
line  out. — *'  At  a  meeting  held  on  Satur- 
day night " 

"  At  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday  niffht " 
— ^go  on  P— Yes.  But  it  could  not  nave 
been  at  night  on  the  15th  of  July,  for 
I  was  there  at  half-past  ei^t  o'clock. 

You  say  it  was  Mr.  O'Brien  who  used 
the  wordB,  **  they  were  to  struggle  to 
effect  the  independence  of  the  country." 
Who  used  that  expression ;  jon  know  you 
are  an  accurate  man  ? — I  did  not  use  the 
word  **  struggle  "  in  it. 

You  can  remember  accurately  the  ex- 
pression, cannot  you  P — ^No. 

You  have  not  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  expressions  used ;  you  are  not  quite 
accurate  as  to  the  expressions  Uiat  may 
have  been  used  by  every  body  who  went 
there;  a  man  cannot  recollect  all  that 
passes  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  P— No,  I 
could  not. 

Now  you  say  that  there  was  a  general 
conversation  through  the  room  ? — Yes,  a 
general  conversation. 

Many  members  of  the  meeting  were 
talking  to  the  friends  who  happen^  to  be 
next  to  them  P — They  were  talking  together 
first,  and  then  the  purport  of  whatever 
they  came  to,  they  spoke  of  it  and  divided. 

The  whole  hundred?— No,  I  don't  say 
so. 

Was  there  not  a  general  conversation  in 
the  room  P — Five  or  six  might  be  speaking 
together  in  the  room,  and  then  a  person 
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woald  speak  out  among  them,  apparently 
ihe  opinions  of  those  who  were  immedi- 
ately abont  him. 

"  Apparently  P  "—Yes. 

Then  there  would  be  five  or  six  in 
another  comer  talking  P — ^No,  not  in 
another  corner. 

Generally  in  groups  of  four  or  five  P— 
There  were  no  grenps  at  all.  I  said  that 
three,  or  fonr,  or  five  heads  met  together, 
talking,  as  if  they  were  a  group,  but  then 
they  were  thick  and  close  together  in  the 
room. 

And  that  went  on  for  nearly  three 
hours  P — I  don't  say  any  such  thing.  I 
say  it  took  a  long  time  for  Mr.  0*Brien 
to  call  oyer  all  the  clubs  that  were  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  the  representatives  of 
Doblin,  and  to  ask  the  representatives  of 
those  clubs  the  numerical  strength,  and 
ihe  state  of  organization,  and  to  pass 
his  opinion  on  each  of  them  as  they  went 
past. 

That  was  the  remlar  busmess  of  the 
meeting  P — ^Yes ;  and  to  oonvene  a  meeting 
for  the  next  day. 

Now,  you  say  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Traughton  made  an  observation, 
you  told  us,  abont  two  swivel  gunsP— 
Yes. 

He  said  there  were  two  swivels  in 
England  P— Yes. 

Well,  I  agree  with  him.  And,  he  said 
there  was  a  ^eat  difficulty  in  getting 
them  over  P— He  said  that  was  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  way. 

And  Mr.  O'Brien  made  this  reply— that 
when  he  was  in  Bantry,  the  crew  of  a  boat 
gave  him  a  cheer  P — Yes.  Well,  go  on,  if 
you  please. 

I  will,  at  your  desire.  And  that  they, 
the  clubs  in  Dublin,  should  have  a  boat, 
I  presume,  like  the  men  who  gave  him  a 
cheer  in  OorkP — Yes,  something  like  it; 
that  is  not  it  altogether ;  that  is  not  the 
exposition;  perhaps,  if  you  knew  the 
geography  of  the  place,  you  would  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  boat. 

I  know  the  geography  of  D'Olier  Street 
as  well  as  you.— 3fo,  not  D'Olier  Street, 
but  Bantry. 

Well,  he  got  a  cheer  from  the  boatmen 
of  Bantry  P — ^And  they  went  across  and 
had  the  country  raised  for  him — the  club- 
biste — ^when  he  came  into  the  town,  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  having  boats, 
and  that  was  the  advantage  of  having  a 
boat  in  the  clubs. 

That  each  of  the  clubs  should  have  a 
pleasure-boat  P — ^It  would  answer  for  that 
and  other  purposes. 

A  yacht  P— Yes. 

And  the  clubbists  were  to  go  yachting 
about  the  bay,  plotting  and  getting  up  an 
insurrection  F—YeSy  1  swear  positively 
that  that  was  it. 


I  suppose  you  would  have  had  a  yacht 
in  your  club,  too,  if  you  had  got  it  gratui- 
tously P — Yes. 

Now,  there  was  some  talk  of  rescuing 
Mr.  Dt*/yf— Yes. 

As  I  understood  you,  you  stated  that  Mr« 
O'Brien  said  he  would  prefer  the  gallows 
to  any  person  losing  his  life  by  a  pre- 
mature step  on  his  account.  Then  you 
said  there  was  a  conversation  about  the 
rescue  of  Mr.  Duffy;  and  then  you  said 
that  that  remark  of  Mr.  O'Brien  applied 
to  both ;  on  your  oath,  was  not  this  what 
he  said — that  if  he  were  in  Duffy's  place, 
he  would  rather  lose  his  life  on  the  gal- 
lows than  that  any  man  should  lose  his 
life  on  his  account  P — That  is  not  what 
he  said.  There  was  a  talk  as  to  the 
breaking  out  of  a  general  insurrection  in 
case  the  prisoners  were  convicted;  what 
would  the  clubs  do  in  case  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  prisoners,  and  the  unani- 
mous voice  was,  a  rescue. 

Did  not  Mr.  O'Brien,  even  by  your  own 
account  say,  that  he  would  prefer  losing 
his  life  on  the  gallows  to  any  other  man 
losing  his  life  on  his  account---did  not  he  P 
— By  a  premature  step. 

After  the  conversation  as  to  the  rescue  f 
—Yes. 

Is  it  so;  after  the  conversation  abont 
the  rescue  of  Duffy? — ^He  said  it  twice 
the  same  evening. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  of  the 
19th,  were  there  not  three  bodies — ^the 
body  first  oalled  the  Confederation,  then 
the  League,  and  these  clubs  you  have 
spoken  of  P 

Prisoner, — I  beg  pardon  for  one  moment, 
my  lord.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  law,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  yon  have  recorded  every  thiuff 
that  is  unfavourable  to  me  in  your  lor£ 
ship's  notes,  that  you  ought  also  to  take 
down  those  remarks  made  l)g  the  witness 
which  are  favourable. 

Blackbusne,  L.G.  J. :  How  do  you  know 
that  I  have  not  taken  them  down  P 

FriaiyMT :  I  have  observed  your  lordship. 

Blackbttsne,  L.G.J. :  You  had  better 
not  interfere. 

WhUeeide:  I  have  got  a  record  of  it, 
to  which  I  can  refer,  if  necessary ;  dates 
are  important. 

Blackbtjbne,  L.G.J. :  Mr.  Whiiende,  I 
have  been  attending  to  every  word ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  taken  down 
everything  that  is  in  favour  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

WhOeeide :  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that, 
my  lord,  and  feel  much  obliged  to  your 
lordship. 

Now,  in  the  interval  between  the  meet- 
ing of  the  15th,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
19th,. which  you  have  spoken  of,  was  not 
the  proclamation  against  arms  published 
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by  the  Lord  Lientenant,  about  Dublin  F — 
It  was. 

And  that  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
what  they  would  do  in  reference  to  the 
proclamation  against  their  having  arms  P 
«— Just  so — to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Have  you  any  copy  of  the  requisition 
here  ? — I  have  not. 

Was  it  not  called  in  reference  to  that 
single  question  P — I  tell  you  I  did  not  see ; 
it  was  only  by  another  person,  who  told 
me  that  the  meeting  was  going  on,  and 
that  I  should  go. 

Who  was  that — a  detective  P— I  did  not 
know  a  sinele  detective  in  Dublin. 

Who  told  you  that  that  meeting  was 
going  on  P — ^A  person  whom  I  will  not  tell 
you. 

You  must  P — I  won't. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — I  tell  you  there 
are  certain  names  that  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they 
would  be  held  up  to  assassination  by  the 
Clubs  of  Dublin ;  and,  on  my  oath — I  now 
put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Court— I  know  they  woiud,  because  I  have 
been  listening  to  them  plotting  and  con- 
cocting assassination. 

See,  Mr.  Bobbyn^  you  are  not  going  to 
escape  in  that  way— by  that  flourish  P — I 
am  not  making  any  flourish. 

Whe  sent  you  to  that  meeting  at  D'Olier 
Street  upon  that  day  P — I  put  myself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Court.  I  knew  be- 
forenand  the  meeting  was  to  be. 

And  3ret  a  person  came  and  told  you  it 
was  going  on,  and  bade  you  go  there. 
Now,  I  insist  on  knowing  who  sent  you 
there ;  and  I  insist  on  your  answering  that 
question.  Ton  must  answer  me  that  ques- 
tion. Have  you  not  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  P— That  is  no  matter ;  that  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  me  at  all. 

Whiteside  t  My  lords,  I  insist  on  my 
question  being  answered. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  It  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy.  The  witness  states  upon  his 
oath  that  he  declines  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  person  at  whose  instance  he  attended 
that  particular  meeting. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  No ;  who  told  him 
it  was  going  on. 

Attorney-Chneral :  He  says,  the  reason 
he  declines  to  answer  that  question  is, 
because  he  verily  believes  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  expose  that  person  to  the 
danger  of  his  life.  I  say,  v-ery  respect- 
fully, under  the  circumstances,  that  is  a 
sound  ground  for  his  not  answering. 

Whiteside:  In  the  cases  in  the  State 
Trials  in  England  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
counsel  asked  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  a 
person  who,  in  that  capacity,  had  obtained 
certain  information,  to  disclose  wheve  he 
got  it ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  disal- 


lowed the  question.  I  call  on  the  Attorney- 
OenercU  to  cite  a  case  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  decided  that  a  person  like  this, 
affectinff  to  add  slander  and  calumny  to 
the  evidence  he  has  given,  and  saying 
what  he  has  said,  can  escape  from  giving 
me  a  clue  to  himself,  my  client  and  my 
instructors  being  as  utterly  ignorant  of 
this  man  as  of  a  child  unborn. 

Fitzgerald  followed. 

Attomey-Oenoral :  This  witness  stateF, 
that  from  his  knowledge  of  what  had 
occurred  at  these  clubs,  and  from  the 
propositions  made  for  assassination,  he 
believes  that  if  he  should  disclose  the 
name  of  the  individual  about  whom  he 
is  speaking,  his  so  doing  will  expose  that 
individual  to  the  danger,  as  he  verily  be- 
lieves, of  personal  assassination.  We 
cannot  find  an  authority  in  a  case  exactly 
the  same  as  this,  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  precise  question  has  never  pre- 
viously  occurred.  It  strikes  me,  certainly, 
that  it  would  be  rather  unsafe  to  expose 
individuals  to  dangers  of  that  description. 

The  Solieitor-Oenerdl  followed,  and  re- 
ferred to  Eoscoe,  Cr.  Ev.  198  (3rd  edit.)— - 

"The  protection  extends  to  all  coramnniea- 
tions  made  to  officers  of  justice,  or  to  persons 
who  form  links  in  the  chain  by  which  the  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  to  officers  of  justice.  A  wit- 
ness who  had  given  information  admitted,  on  a 
trial  for  high  treason,  that  he  had  commanicated 
what  he  knew  to  a  ^end  who  had  advised  him 
to  make  a  discloeure  to  another  person.  He 
was  asked  whether  that  fHend  was  a  magistrate ; 
and  on  his  answering  in  the  negative,  he  was 
asked,  who  was  the  friend?  it  was  objected, 
that  the  person  by  who^  advice  the  information 
was  given  to  one  standing  in  the  situation  of 
magistrate  was,  in  fact,  the  informer,  and  that 
his  name  could  not  be  disclosed.  The  judges 
differed.  Eyre,  C.J.,  Hotham,  B.,  and  Grose, 
J.,  thought  the  question  objectionable;  Mac- 
donald,  C.B.,  and  Buller,  J.,  were  of  opinion 
it  should  admitted.  Kyre,  C.J.,  said  'those 
questions  which  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  disclosure  was  made  to 
the  officers  of  justice  are  not  pennitted  to  be 
asked.  Such  matters  cannot  be  disclosed,  upon 
the  general  principle  of  the  convenience  of  pub- 
lic justice.  It  is  no  more  competent  to  ask  who 
the  person  was  that  advised  the  witness  to  make 
a  disclosure,  than  it  is  to  ask,  to  whom  he  made 
the  disclosure  in  consequence  of  that  advice ;  or 
than  it  is  to  ask  any  other  question  respecting 
the  channel  of  information,  or  what  was  done 
under  it.'  Hotham,  B.,  said,  that  the  disclosure 
was  made  under  a  persuasion,  that  through  the 
friend  it  would  be  conveyed  to  a  magistrate ; 
and  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  a  dis-  ^ 
closure  to  the  magistrate  himself,  and  to  a  friend 
to  communicate  it  to  him."    Hardy^s  case(a). 

Whiteside :  That  passage  does  not  apply. 
He  has  not  said  that  this  person  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Government. 


(a)  24St.  Tr.808,  816. 
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FUzgerdld:  The  groand  Buggesfced  is 
that  the  person's  life  would  be  in  danger 
if  the  question  were  answered. 

ScUcUor-General :  In  reply  I  say,  that 
in  the  cases  cited  in  Boscoej  the  individual 
was  not  referred  to,  except  as  the  party's 
friend.  Now  *I  think  this  is  an  a  jorHori 
case ;  this  is  not  a  person  who  advises  the 
witness  to  make  a  disclosure,  bnt  merely 
a  person  who  told  him  a  particular  pro- 
ceeding was  going  on  to  enable  him,  of 
course,  to  obtain  the  information. 

BLACKBuaKB,  L.G.J. :  We  have  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  the  result  is, 
that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
compel  the  witness  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Whiietide  {io  the  vrUneas) :  Then  your 
friend  remains  undiscovered,  whoever  he 
was ;  but  perhaps  I  ma^  go  the  length  of 
asking  you  where  did  this  unknown  friend 
ffo  to  find  you — ^to  what  place? — I  met 
him  perchance  at  that  time. 

Then  a  man  you  met  perchance  is 
privileged.  Where  did  you  meet  per- 
chance— ^what  part  of  the  town  P — Oapel 
Street. 

Blackbusnb,  L.O.J. :  Do  not  assume 
that  we  have  considered  the  question  of 
privilege  at  all. 

DoHsaTT,  G.J. :  Do  not  assume  the 
Court  to  have  ruled  it  on  the  ground  of 
privilege  at  all. 

Whiteside  {to  thevtUnese) :  Tell  me  where 
he  met  youP — I  think  he  met  me  in 
Sackville  Street. 

How  long  did  you  converse  with  him  P 
— ^Not  a  second. 

He  told  you  that  the  meeting  was  going 
on  P — ^No,  but  he  reminded  me  of  it. 

He  reminded  you  of  itP — Yes;  because 
I  had  previously  told  him. 

And  then  you  went  P — ^Yes,  then  I 
went. 

Is  that  person  in  any  employment  in 
Dublin  P — He  is  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
respectability,  and  of  hereditary  loyalty. 

Of  whatP—Of  hereditary  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  I  met  him  at  twelve,  and  went 
to  the  meeting  about  two.  A  great  many 
persons  were  present  and  spoke.  I  had 
no  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 

xou  were  quite  hap^  while  you  were 
there.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  there  p 
— Noy  not  a  word. 

You  are  a  silent  fellow  P — I  did  not 
speak  a  single  word. 

Did  you  speak  one  word  after  jou.  came 
awayP  Dia  you  meet  your  fnend  after 
you  oame  oat  P— Yes,  I  saw  him  that 
nifl^t. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him  since 
tbatP— Very  oa»n. 

I  suppose  yon  generally  called  on  him 
when  you  had  any  little  news  to  com- 
municate F— I  did  correspond  with  him. 


Blackbubkb,  L.G.J. :  Was  he  the  me- 
dium of  your  commnntcation  with  the 
Grovemment  ? — I  think  so,  my  lord. 

Whiteside :  Several  gentlemen  spoke  at 
that  meeting  P — ^Yes. 

And  the  question  was,  as  you  have  de- 
scribed it,  whether  they  would  resist  the 
proclamation,  or  submit  to  it ;  or  whether, 
as  you  have  phrased  it,  they  would  adopt 
a  system  of  passive  resistance.  Which 
way  did  you  vote  P — I  voted  for  passive 
resistance. 

Which  way  did  Mr.  O'Bri&n  vote  p— 
Mr.  (ySrien  did  not  move  off  his  seat. 
He  did  not  vote  either  way  to  the  best  of 
myjudgment  and  belief. 

How  manv  persons  did  you  see  at  the 
meeting  of  the  League  on  that  day  P — At 
that  meeting  of  the  19th,  I  saw  BrenncMt 
DiUon,  M'Oee,  0' Gorman,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

One  speaker  said,  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  heaven  to  forge  the  rifles,  and 
angels  to  draw  the  trigger.  Is  that  ori- 
ginal P — ^No. 

What  author  is  that  P— That  is  the 
langoage  that  was  made  use  of. 

You  told  that  to  your  friend  P — ^I  wrote 
it ;  I  wrote  every  thing  that  occurred. 

Whei'e  are  all  those  writings  nowP— 
At  home. 

So  I  thought ;  and  your  friend  gave  jou 
back  the  writings  which  you  sent  to  him  P 
—Yes. 

Now,  you  say  you  have  seen  members  of 
the  Gnrran  club  with  arms ;  what  kind  of 
arms  P  When  did  you  see  them  P — ^I  saw 
them  at  the  time  of  MiicheVs  trial. 

With  armsP — I  saw  two  with  arms— 
with  muskets. 

What  street  did  you  see  them  inP— 
Gapel  Street. 

What  hour  was  it  P— After  ten  o'clock. 

Were  the  bayonets  fixed  P — No. 

That  is  a  very  public  street  in  Dublin  P 
— It  was  a  very  private  street  at  that 
time. 

And  they  walked  with  guns  on  their 
shoulders  through  Gapel  Street  that  night  P 
— They  did  ;  I  say  two. 

Any  more  with  pikes  P — Not  at  that 
time,  but  at  another  time. 

Did  you  not  say  on  your  direct  examina* 
tion,  which  was  written  down  with  due 
formality,  that  you  saw  the  Garran  club 
with  arms — guns  and  pikes  ;  I  call  on  you 
to  tell  me  distinctly  where  you  saw  those 
pikes  P — I  saw  one  at  one  time  with  a  pike, 
and  another  at  another  time. 

Where  did  you  see  them  go  in  with 
pikes  P — Into  tneir  own  room. 

Where  P— I  think  at  the  place,  98,  Gapel 
Street. 

Is  that  the  reading-room  I  have  seen 
there  P— Yes,  you  might  have  seen  it  | 
that  is  the  Gnrran  club. 

You  saw  them  go  in  there  more  than 
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once  with  guns  P — I  did,  before  I  waa  a 
member. 

And  pikes  P — I  did. 

And  bows  P — No,  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Dobbyn,  you  told  me  there  was  a 
handy  man  of  yonr  acquaintance  who 
made  these  things  cheap;  would  it  be 
trespassing  on  you  too  much  to  ask  his 
name  ? — Hanlon. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  make  a  gunP — 
Yes. 

Now,  you  said  that  at  this  meeting,  there 
was  some  conyersation  with  reference 
to  a  meeting  on  the  21st,  and  you  have 
given  five  accounts  of  it ;  which  of  these 
five  accounts  is  the  truth  P — ^I  don't  know. 

Listen  to  this:  you  said  that  it  was 
stated  at  that  meeting,  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  on  the  Slst  on  account  of 
important  business;  did  you  not  swear 
that?— I  did  use  that  word. 

Did  you  not  say  it  was  a  meeting  to 
review  the  clubs P — ^I  did;  I  call  that 
important. 

And  did  you  not  say  that  it  was  a 
meeting  for  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
committees P — T  did ;  I  consider  that  also 
important. 

Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  a  meeting  to 
arrange  the  clubs  P—  I  did. 

And  did  you  not,  lastly,  say  that  it  was 
a  meeting  to  appoint  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil P— I  did. 

Which  of  those  five  accounts  is  the 
true  one  P — All. 

All  are  true  P — All  are  true. 

There  was  to  be  a  meeting  held  for  all 
these  purposes  P— Yes,  a  meeting  by  the 
clubs. 

Was  it  not  said  in  terms  that  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  on  the  21st  for  those 
&ye  objects  P  Who  said  that  P^I  did  not 
say  five  objects ;  but  you  might 

Who  said  that  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held  for  any  of  those  purposes  P — You 
might  have  asked  me  at  five  different 
times,  and  I  might  have  stated  that  I 
considered  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  was  important  business. 

Who  said  tne  meeting  was  to  be  held  on 
the  21st  for  those  purposes  P 

8cott :  Did  you  hear  anyone  state  so  P— 
Yes,  I  heard  Mr.  DiJhn  and  Mr.  0' Gorman 
mention  that,  and  another. 

You  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  21st,  the 
last  meeting,  were  you  notP— I  was. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  there  P — ^No. 

And  there  were  only  representatives  of 
clubs  to  be  present  P — That  was  all.  Ee- 
presentatives  of  clubs,  or  members  of  tho 
council. 

You  stated  that  somebody  said  Mr. 
0*Bri&n  would  be  the  ringleader  of  this 
movement P — I  did  not  say  "the  ring, 
leader.'* 


And  you  said  that  Mr.  DiUon  objected 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  being  proposed  for  that 
office ;  did  you  not  say  that  P — I  do ;  I 
say  that  Mr.  DUlon  objected;  all  the 
members  present  were  disposed  to  elect 
Mr.  O'Brien;  Mr.  DiUon  said  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  wished  not  to  be  elected 
on  the  council,  but  to  have  the  privilege-* 
that  he  could  go  through  the  country, 
organizing  the  country  letter  than  if  ne 
was  on  the  oouncil. 

In  point  of  fact»  he  was  not  elected  P — 
He  was  not. 

How  many  people  were  there  present  at 
that  meeting  P — ^About  twenty  •nine  or 
thirty. 

How  many  votes  had  the  Beverend 
Father  ZmyonP — I  was  not  the  scruti- 
neer. 

Did  you  not  hear  Father  Kenyon*B  name 
proposed  to  be  a  member  of  this  council ; 
have  you  been  told  not  to  admit  that  P— 
No. 

SoUeiiar-Qeneral:  Tell  all  P— I  will  tell 
all. 

Whiteside :  Was  his  name  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war  P—I  tell  you 
Mr.  Dfify  wrote,  through  Lalor,  from 
prison,  proposing  that  Fathers  O'MaUey, 
Kenyon,  and  Hughes  should  be  elected  on 
this  executive  oouncil. 

Three  priests  P — ^Yes;  and  there  were 
other  persons  he  named  also  to  be  elected 
on  it.  Well,  the  persons  present  unani- 
mously opposed  electing  a  priest,  as  it  was 
a  council  of  war. 

IWhiteside     handed     seven     balloting 

Eapers  containing  the  name  of  the  Bey. 
[r.  Kenyon,  and  one  containing  the  name 
of  the  Bey.  Mr.  O'MaUetf,  to  the  Wi^ess.] 

Do  you  still  persist  in  telling  me  that 
it  was  resolved  on  not  to  elect  a  priest  on 
the  council  of  war  before  you  went  to  the 
vote  P — I  do  swear  that  a  clergyman  was 
not  to  be  on  it ;  and  the  reason  they  said 
was  that  it  was  to  be  for  war. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Kenwm  ? — ^I  do. 

Where  is  he  now  P — ^I  don't  know. 

Is  he  not  at  this  moment  at  large  in  his 
parish  P — ^He  may  be. 

And  Mr.  O'Brien  is  in  the  dock,  who 
was  not  voted  for  at  that  meeting  by 
a  single  man  P — His  name  does  appear. 

Struck  out,  is  it  not  P  What  a  cautious 
informer  you  are !  Is  not  Mr.  G* Brim's 
name  struck  outP  It  was  because  he 
would  not  be  elected  P — Yes,  by  the  scruti- 
neers. 

Because  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  b^ome  a 
member  yourself  P— How  did  I  become  a 
member  P 

HowP  Who  proposed  youp — ^I  was 
proposed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hanlon — ^I  fraternized  with  him. 
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That  ia  the  handy  man ;  the  same  P— 
Very  well. 

At  that  olnb  yon  belonged  to,  I  dare 
say,  jou  were  the  president? — I  was 
not. 

Were  yon  the  seoretary  P — ^I  was  not.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  oommittee. 

Do  not  give  me  a  ghost^  bnt  tell  me 
a  living  man,  a  member  of  that  olnb, 
called  the  Bod-Head  or  Bed-Hand  Glnb, 
who  was  the  president,  describe  him  by 
name? — ^There  was  no  president-. 

Who  is  the  secretary  P — He  was  a  man 
of  the  name  of  O'CallagJian, 

Where  ia  he  P — I  beiieve  he  has  gone  to 
America. 

Anybody  elseP — 'No.  I  don't  think  it 
pmdent  to  give  yon  the  names  of  other 
persons.  • 

We  are  not  allowed  to  know  the  names 
of  onr  brother  conspirators  P— I  don't 
think  yon  onght. 

Now,  Mr.  Dobbyn,  may  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  yon  what  yon  are  by 
profession  P—  A  Protestant. 

I  did  not  ask  yon  that,  yon  know ;  I 
meant  what  is  yonr  business  in  life  P— At 
present? 

What  were  yon  bom  to  P — I  am  a  clerk. 

Where  did  yon  get  the  radiments  of 
Toar  legal  knowledge  P — I  hare  no  legal 
knowledge. 

I  think  yon  haye— you  underrate  your 
talents.— No. 

Indeed  you  do.  What  did  you  begin 
life  as  P — As  a  surveyor.  . 

Where  did  you  carry  on  that  respect- 
able profession  ? — ^In  Ireland. 

Tell  me  whose  estate  yon  ever  sur- 
veyed, or  when  it  was  you  were  survey- 
ing?-—It  is  a  good  while  back. 

Where  were  you  surveying  P — ^At  Kil- 
lamey. 

When  P — ^About  two  years  ago. 

You  gave  up  that  business  P — ^Yes. 

Ton  found  it  fatiguing  ? — I  had  a  sprain 
in  my  leg. 

Who  did  you  serve  with  as  law  clerk  P 
— I  never  served  any  time. 

What  attorney  did  you  work  for?— 
Mr.  MoTttgomeru,  of  Domi nick-street. 

How  long  did  you  work  for  him  P— Two 
days  after  1  came  up  from  Galway,  I  was 
with  him  since  that,  up  to  eight  or  ten 
days  ago,  when  I  came  down  here. 

What  wages  have  you— what  is  your 
salary  P—  Filty  pounds  n  year. 

And  all  the  time  you  attended  the 
olnbe  you  were  clerk  to  Mr.  Montgomery  ? 
— Yes- 

And  that  is  the  wav  you  did  your  work 
for  Mr.  Montgomery  r — I  solemnly  swear 
that  Mr.  Montgomery  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  I  say  yon  served  him  by  idling  and 
going  to  the  clubs  P— No. 

M2S4. 


Who  first  told  you  to  go  to  the  olubs, 
Mr.  Dohbyn,  in  the  respectable  capacity 
of  an  informer?— It  was  not  Mr.  Moni- 
gomery. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  but  who  sent 
yon  ?— -Why,  the  same  person.  That  has 
been  ruled. 

That  shows  me  what  an  apt  genius  you 
have  for  the  law.  When  was  it?— In 
June. 

Have  you  had  any  cash  yet  P— I  do 
solemnly  swear  that  from  the  time  I 
entered  the  clubs,  down  to  tho  time  I  left 
tbem,  I  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  re- 
ceived any  inatuity. 

Gratuity  P— Or  any  other  money. 

Were  you  not  compensated  P  —  No, 
never. 

Is  It  all  due  P—I  stipulated  for  nothing ; 
I  expect  nothing.  I  expect  the  protection 
of  a  subject,  and  1  expect  nothing  else. 

There  has  not  been  a  word  said  to  you 
about  money  ? — ^Never. 

And  not  a  farthing  given  to  you?—* 
No. 

You  are  a  gratuitous  informer  P — ^Why  P 

You  know  you  told  a  falsehood  in  going 
into  the  club — ^you  said  they  went  to  plot, 
and  you  went  to  counter-plot,  and  arrayed 
yourself  under  false  colours.  Is  not  that 
80  P — I  don't  care 

Gained  information;  you  have  done 
all  that  ? — ^And  defeated  tneir  aim. 

You  have  not  hanged  all  your  men  yet ; 
you  are  to  be  believed  by  a  juiy  first. 
Did  you  swear  an  information  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  swear  an  information 
statins  one  word  of  these  speeches  on  the 
face  of  it,  so  that  we  coula  get  a  copy  of 
it? — I  did  not.  I  do  swear  that  I  never 
intended  to  come  as  a  witness. 

When  did  yon  first  know  that  you  were 
by  the  Government  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  some  time  or  other,  to  inform  on 
the  clubs  P— When  I  was  handed  a  sub- 
pcena. 

You  had  no  notion  of  it  before  you  were 
handed  a  subpoena  ? — Two  days  before  it. 

You  had  given  all  your  information  be- 
fore P—I  had. 

Did  you  not  keep  notes  and  memo- 
randa?-1  did. 

And  you  gave  all  that  to  the  Crown-^ 
to  some  unknown  friend  trafficking  be- 
tween you  and  the  Crown  P — I  did  —very 
reluctantly. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Halpin  f — I  have  seen 
him. 

Where  is  he  P — I  heard  that  he  has  been 
arrested. 

Where  is  he  at  present  P — ^I  don't  know. 

Is  he  not  secretary  to  the  Confedera- 
tion ?— Yes. 

Did  he  not  know  all  the  proceedings  P 
—He  did. 

Is  he  not  alive? — He  is. 
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Th  the  oastodj  of  the  Crown  P — I  be- 
lieve he  is. 

Yon  m^j  go  down. 

Solicitor-General:  You  may  go  down, 
Dohbyn.     I  have  nothing  to  ask  yon. 

Thonuu  Chifin — Examined  by  Scott 

Spoke  to  arresting  James  F,  Jjcdor  at 
the  nonse  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy ,  of  Bally- 
hane,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  morning  of 
July  28,  whilst  in  bed,  and  to  finding  a 
roll  of  papers  (produced)  in  a  black  bag  in 
the  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald, 

Did  yon  put  any  marks  on  these  papers 
— how  do  you  know  them  to  be  the  same  P 
— I  opened  them  out,  and  I  saw  them  par- 
ticularly that  morning  ;  and  the  day  after 
the  magistrates  assembled,  and  they  saw 
the  papers. 

Did  yon  count  them  P — No. 

How  many  were  there  in  the  bag  p — I 
oeuld  not  tell  you. 

Were  there  fifty  P — ^It  was  a  large  roll, 
and  I  would  have  marked  them  only  they  , 
were  so  numerous.  ! 

Blagkburne,  L.CJ.:  Have  you  any 
other  mode  of  identifying  these  papers  P    | 

Scott:  No,  my  lord.  Amongst  them 
are  the  balloting  papers. 

Mark  Fender — Examined  by  Sauese. 
Constable  in  the  Dublin  police.  Spoke 
to  seeing  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  pass  up 
Dame  Street  on  a  car  about  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning  of  July  22.  He  had 
a  travelling  bag,  and  apparentlv  a  bine 
cloak  on  the  car.  He  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  Street. 

Fatrich  M*Kenna — Examined  by  Lynch. 
Mail-guard  on  the  Wexford  night  mail. 
Spoke  to  taking  up  two  gentlemen  on  the 
22ud  of  July  last  at  Loughlinstown. 
One  of  them  was  Mr.  Meagher.  Had 
only  seen  the  gentleman  once  before. 
They  got  down  at  Enniscoi'thy.  Lough- 
linstown is  about  seven  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  was  five  minutes  after  five  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Francis  Dunlevie — Examined  by  the  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral. 

Constable.  Spoke  to  seeing  Mr.  Smith 
O^Brien  arrive  at  Enniscorthy  by  the  day 
coach  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  July  22. 

Did  ^ou  hear  him  say  anything  when 
he  arrived  P — Immediately  after  his  a- 
liffhting  from  the  coach  there  were  about 
a  nundred  persons  assembled;  he  asked 
them  if  they  were  all  repealers,  and  I 
heard  no  reply. 

Did  he  say  anything  else  P — Not  in  my 
hearing.    I    saw    Mr.  Meagher  and  Mr. 


O'Brien  on  the  next  day  in  the  streets  of 
Enniscorthv  immediately  after  last  mass. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  O'Brien  say  anything 
on  that  Sunday  P— -He  said  be  was  glad 
there  was  a  club  formed  in  the  town,  but 
regretted  that  its  members  were  so  few, 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  that  sup* 
port  that  might  be  expected  from  so 
populous  a  town. 

What  else  P— That  a  club  should  be 
formed  in  every  town. 

Wellp-^And  that  parish  clubs  should 
also  be  established,  so  as  to  complete  the 
organization.  He  was  happy  to  see  so 
many  of  the  police  present.  That  they 
were  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  all  Irish- 
men; that  they  should  be  treated  as 
friends  until  they  proved  themselves 
otherwif e ;  that  he  was  received  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
a  great  portion  of  the  British  soldiery. 
He  alluaed  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  said  he  could 
not  tell  but  that  there  was  a  warrant  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
his  arrest.    He  called  on  the  i)eoi>le  to 

frepare  for  any  emergency.  That  is  all 
know  of  his  speech. 

What  did  Mr.  Meagher  say  P— He  said 
he  always  was  and  ever  would  remain  the 
unrelenting  enemy  of  the  British  Grovem* 
ment.  That  he  had  the  honour,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  addressing  50,000  Tipperary 
men.  That  they  were  prepared — or  that 
they  swore,  I  cannot  say  which — to  do 
their  duty.  He  alluded  to  the  differences 
he  had  with  the  late  Mr.  O'ConneU.  I 
cannot  give  the  words.  He  said  the  best 
way  to  make  amends  would  be  to  bring 
the  flag  of  liberty  and  plant  it  on  his 
tomb. 

Did  any  one  speak  after  Mr.  Meagher? 
— Mr.  DiUon  was  introduced.  He  said 
that  if  they  expected  that  be  would  make 
a  speech  they  would  be  disappointed. 
He  heard  the  Wexford  men  were  not 
good  for  making  speeches  or  holding 
political  meetings.  They  were  brave  and 
determined ;  that  they  all  had  a  gun  in 
the  corner,  and  were  always  sure  to  hit 
their  mark.  They  left  Enniscorthy  im« 
mediately  after. 

They  went  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  p — They  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside, 

You  were  at  school  in  your  youth  P — I 
was. 

And  spoke  speeches  when  you  were 
young  P — ^No. 

^^yi  you  have  spoken  the  speech  most 
admirably.  Where  were  you  standing 
that  day  ? — In  the  crowd. 

I  need  not  ask  if  you  had  a  writing- 
desk  with  you  ? — ^I  had  not. 
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Hon  long  did  the  whole  speeohification 
last  P— Very  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 

John  Bowling — ^Examined  by  Bcott 
Constable.  Spoke  to  seeing  Smith 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  DUhn  drive  into 
Graignamana,  oo.  Kilkenny,  on  Sonday, 
July  23,  abont  four  o'clock.  Mr.  O'Brien 
spoke  to  the  crowd  from  the  house  of  one 
General  Claney.  I  did  not  hear  what  he 
said.  The  crowd  was  too  great  and  rather 
excited,  and  they  kept  me  back.  I  think 
three  or  fonr  hundred  persons  were  there. 
I  heard  Mr.  Meagher  state  that  he  was  a 
young  man  entering  into  political  life, 
and  one  of  the  young  generation  now 
addressing  one  of  the  old,  turning  round 
to  General  Chmey,  an  insurgent  of  '98. 

Did  he  call  him  an  insurgent  of  '98  P— 
No,  he  did  not.  He  said  he  had  been 
trayelling  through  the  different  towns  of 
Ireland,  and  that  there  were  clubs  formed 
in  a  great  many  towns.  He  said  there 
waa  a  club  formed  in  Enniscorthy,  and 
also  one  in  Kilkenny;  and  that  he  under- 
stood that  they  were  about  to  form  one  in 
the  town  of  Graignamana.  And  he  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  forming  a  club  in 
Graignamana,  as  he  considered  it  a  very 
good  movement.  He  also  said  that  the 
Haheae  Corpue  Act  was  suspended ;  and 
that  it  waa  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  noblest  man  in  the  land 
and  put  him  in  prison,  and  keep  him 
there  during  pleasure.  He  told  the  people 
to  beware  of  the  claws  of  the  law,  and  to 
commit  no  breach.  I  heard  Mr.  Meagher 
speak  no  more.  Mr.  BUlon  spoke  a  few 
words.  He  said  there  was  a  warrant  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  for  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  he  asked  the  crowd 
if  any  number  of  jpolice  came  there  to 
arrest  Mr.  Smiih  O'Brien,  would  they  be 
satiafied  to  let  him  go,  and  they  answered 
"  No."  He  then  told  the  people,  such  as 
would  not  let  him  go,  to  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  they  all  put  up  their  hands. 
I  heard  no  more.  They  came  from  the 
place  where  they  were  speaking  down  to 
the  hotel  and  diove  on  in  the  direction  of 
Kilkenny. 

Peier  Blofte  -  Examined  by  Sausee. 

County  inspector  of  Kilkenny.  Spoke 
to  aeeing  Mr.  O'Brien  in  Kilkenny,  about 
eleven  or  twelve  on  Monday,  July  24th, 
and  to  seeing  him  drive  from  Kilkenny 
with  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  direction 
of  Gallan. 

.  Edward  i^tepAevw— Examined  by  Lynch, 

Spoke  to  seeing  Mr.  0*Brien  in  Kilkenny 
one  day  last  Jnly. 

BobeH  Mcihoneg — ^Examined  by  the 
Attorney"  General. 
Spoke  to  seeing  Mr.  O'Brien  and  two 


othor  gentlemen  arrive  at  Callan  on  a 
car  on  Monday,  July  24th,  at  about  one 
o'clock.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  people 
collected.  There  were  numbers  on  the 
streets  before  thev  came,  and  they  were 

going  to  liffht  a  bonfire  on  the  cross  of 
allan  for  them. 

Did  you  take  a  note  at  the  time  P — ^No, 
but  I  wrote  it  immediately  on  going  to 
the  barrack. 

Is  that  the  note  you  made  at  the  time 
(referring  to  some  paper  which  the  witneee 
held  in  hie  hand)  ? — aes. 

Just  state  what  Mr.  O'Brien  said  on  that 
occasion. — Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  had  tra- 
velled from  Wexford  to  Enniseorthy  and 
Graigae ;  and  the  question  he  put  to 
them  now  was,  if  he  had  been  arrested, 
would  they  let  him  go  P  and  they  all  said 
no,  they  would  not.  He  also  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  police  there,  that  they 
had  sound  Irish  hearts,  and  that  they 
would  be  better  under  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment than  under  English  and  Scotch  men. 
He  called  on  them  repeatedly  to  organize 
their  olubs,  and  to  be  ready,  for  the  time 
was  at  hand.  Mr.  Meagher  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  among  them  wearing 
the  green,  that  he  expected  to  wear  it  before 
long  nimself.  Ho  called  on  the  people  to 
treat  them  as  brother  Irishmen.  The  police 
I  thought  he  meant ;  he  spoke  of  the  green. 
That  their  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
brothers  were  among  them.  He  said  there 
were  only  two  alternatives.  One,  to  lie 
down  and  have  the  halter  placed  round 
their  necks,  or  to  make  one  bold  and 
determined  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
to  make  Ireland  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

Did  you  make  a  deposition  in  this 
case  P — ^I  wrote  it  out. 

When  did  you  make  your  infoimation 
before  the  magistrate  P— On  the  6th  of 
September. 

What  was  the  day  you  said  this  meeting 
took  place  P— On  the  24th  of  July.  My 
note  was  made  after  dinner  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  speeches  were 
made. 

Patrich  Coghlan — Examined  by  Scott. 

Spoke  to  a  meeting  at  Oarriok-on-Suir 
on  Monday  evening,  July  24.  Mr.  O'Brien 
spoke  from  a  window  to  about  five  thou- 
sand persons. 

State  now,  ftrom  your  recollection,  what 
he  said  in  his  adaress  to  the  people  on 
that  occasion  P— It  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  notes  that  I  have  taken. 

When  did  you  take  these  notes  P — Imme- 
diately afte%  the  meeting. 

Then  you  may  look  at  them.  If  you 
I  can  recollect  without  the  notes,  say  so. 

I  E   2  ^ 
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BiiACKBUBiTE,  L.O.J,  r  Do  yon  require 
those  notes  to  refresh  your  memory  P — 
No,  my  lord.  He  said  he  was  surprised 
and  delighted  to  see  so  large  a  couoourse 
of  people  there  before  him,  particularly 
as  he  appeared  so  unexpectedly.  He  said, 
"  I  see  and  admire  your  enthusiasm,  but 
the  best  way  I  can  judge  or  test  the  feel- 
ings of  your  hearts  is  by  calling  yon  at 
once  to  tbe  field.  I  baTe  to  tell  you  I  am 
about  to  be  made  a  victim  to  English  mis- 
rule and  English  domination,  but  there  is 
a  time  gone  by  when,  if  any  of  my  blood  or 
ancestors  were  about  to  be  seiEed  on " 

Prisoner :  Speak  a  little  louder. 
"About  to  be  seized  on,  no  matter  by 
whom,  there  were  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts  that  would  not  allow  it.  I  now 
ask  you,  will  you  allow  it  P  "  The  answer 
from  the  crowd  was  **  No,  never." 

Did  he  add  anything  ? — Yes ;  he  said,  "  I 
know  you  also  have  strong  nerves  and 
stout  arms,  and  I  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  I  want  not  place  or  emolument,  that 
I  have  sacrificed  near  and  dear  family 
ties,  and  I  am  now  determined  with  jrou 
to  sacrifice  life — but  this  is  not  the  time 
for  speeching."  Mr.  O'Brien  retired  after 
that,  and  Mr.  Meagher  came  out.  I 
saw  Mr.  O'Brien  afterwards,  while  Mr. 
Meagher  was  speaking  at  the  window.  I 
have  not  so  good  a  recollection  of  Mr. 
Meagher* 8  speech. 

Did  you  make  a  note  of  it  the  same 
day  P— I  did,  immediately  afterwards.  I 
had  then  a  perfect  recollection.  Mr. 
Meagher  speaks  much  more  quick  than 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  0*Brien  spoke  with 
emphasis,  but  it  would  be  impossible  far 
me  to  recollect  without  looking  over  Mr. 
Meagher* 8  speech.  (The  witness  referred  to 
his  note.) 

Can  you  recollect  or  state  anytbiuff  that 
Mr.  Meagher  said  on  that  occasion  r— He 
said,  "  People  of  Carrick,  when  last  I  ap- 
peared amongst  you  I  was  on  business 
connected  with  my  country,  but  now  I  am 
upon  Government  business.  The  Govern- 
ment has  advanced  a  step  lately."  Mr. 
Meagher  then  alluded  to  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Mitchd  and  to  his  transportation. 
He  talked  of  Mr.  MilcheVs  talents.  He 
said  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  citizens 
of  this  island  was  sent  away  by  the  acts  of 
the  Government ;  and  he  talked  of  five 
others,  who  were  arrested,  who  were 
equally  gifted.  He  complained  of  the 
Government  for  having  transported  Mr. 
Mitehel.  He  made  an  allusion  to  the 
judges,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
bloody  or  perjured  judges.  He  said,  that 
every  step  which  the  GU>vemment  ad- 
vanced, he  would  advance  one  to  meet 
them.  He  said,  "The  scenes  of  '98  are 
talked  of,  but  thev  can  only  punish  us  with 
death ;  I  am  ready  to  meet  it.    I  am  ready 


to  meet  it  in  defence  of  my  unhappy 
country."  He  made  some  allusion  to 
French  fire-ships;  he  compared  Ireland 
to  a  French  fire-ship.  He  said  it  had 
sunk  beneath  the  waters  only  for  a 
moment,  and  had  risen  again  into  a 
glorious  republic ;  aud  he  hurrahed  then 
for  a  repnblio. 

What  else  did  he  say  P— He  sud,  "  The 
time  is  come  when  we  must  strike  the 
blow." 

8eoU:  Are  you  sure  he  said  that  P— I 
am  quite  sure  of  that ;  I  think  it  is  in  my 
information. 

Blackburvb,  L.C.J. :  Did  he  say  any 
moreP — **  It  is  decreed  not  here  (Mr. 
Meagher  then  pointed  to  the  heavens)— it 

is  decreed  not  here  but  above "     Shall 

I  go  on,  my  lordP 

Scott :  Yes,  if  there  is  anything  else  that 
you  are  sure  he  said.—"  I  tell  you  I  am 
ready,  but  we  must  not  do  anything 
hurriedly  or  in  a  confused  manner.  I  give 
you  a  few  hours  to  deliberate,  and  a^ain 

tell  yon  that  I  am  ready "  (The  witness 

then  looked  at  his  note)    The  people  sepa- 
rated. 

Can  you  state  at  all  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  crowd  when  those 
speeches  were  madeP — They  appeared 
terribly  excited. 

Were  you  apprehensive 

Whiteside:  I  object  to  a  policeman's 
apprehension  being  made  evidence  against 
the  prisoner. 

Scott:  Very  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside, 

This  is  your  note.  On  your  oath,  was 
that  paper  written  in  your  hand  P — It  was 
written  since  I  came  to  Clonmel ;  I 
wrote  this  from  the  notes  from  which  my 
informations  were  taken. 

Did  you  not  give  us  to  understand  that 
the  paper  you  spoke  of  was  the  original 
note  P  You  told  the  juiy  that  was  a  copy  ? 
— This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  informations 
lodged  by  me. 

Whiteside:  1  warn  the  Crown,  I  will 
not  allow  another  paper  to  be  referred  to. 
If  it  was  a  five-shilling  action  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  in 
that  way. 

BiiACKBURNE,  L.C.J. :  We  never  heard  a 
word  of  the  original  document,  or  whether 
it  was  a  copy  of  the  document. 

Whiteside :  On  what  day  did  you  make 
the  note;  it  is  '*  last  past"  on  this  thing P 
— Immediately  after  the  meeting  separ- 
ated ;  on  the  same  day  it  separated. 

Why  do  you  call  that  the  '*  24th  of  July 
last  past"P — I  know  it;  I  might  have 
made  a  mistake. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reporting  P-— 
Never. 
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WhU^Me  (after  reading  the  information 
■worn  by  the  witness  before  Major  Jone9 
on  July  26th) :  About  "  the  French  fire- 
ship,"  "  the  bloody  or  perjured  judges," 
or  ••  the  packed  jury,"  there  is  not  a  word. 
Now  I  have  done  with  you. 

Be-esmmined  by  8coiU 
How  came  you  not  to  mention  anything 
about  the  packed  juries  or  the  French  ship 
before  P — If  Mr.  Jones  has  a  recollection, 
I  cao  recollect  mentioning  the  words 
French  fire-ship  to  him. 

John  HaiMton — ^Examined  by  Lynch. 

Gon6rmed  the  last  witness.  I  heard 
Mr.  O'Brien  speak.  I  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
waste  paper  some  sentences  of  the  speech 
to  draw  my  attention  to  it.  I  then  wrote 
the  original  information.  These  notes 
are  taken  from  it.  The  information  was 
prepared  about  an  hour  after  the  speech 
in  the  police  barrack.  I  can  state  the 
purport  of  Mr.  O^Brien's  speech  without 
looking  at  my  notes.  He  said  to  the 
effect: 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  many  here  this  day, 
I  being  entirely  anezpected  by  yon.  I  doubt 
act  of  the  enthosiasm  of  your  cheern,  bat  the 
way  I  will  now  test  yoar  eonrage  is  by  calling 
yon  at  once  to  the  field.  Are  yon  ready  to 
aeoompany  me  there  ?  I  am  about  to  be  made 
the  Tictim  of  English  vengeance,  but  will  yon 
permit  it?  In  tunes  gone  by,  if  any  of  my 
blood  were  about  to  be  seized  on,  they  would 
baye  stoat  hearts  and  strong  anns  to  support 
them.  Does  the  same  spirit  that  animated 
your  ancestors  predominate  in  you  ?  Are  your 
hearts  stout  and  your  arms  nerved  to  stand  by 
me  in  the  coming  struggle?  I  saw  one  of 
Ireland's  bravest  sons  tw)wn  into  a  felon's 
cave  and  transported  by  the  basest  machina- 
tions  that  ever  disgraced  the  meanest  trickster. 
And  not  content  with  that,  they  have  seized  on 
five  more  and  thrown  them  into  the  same  place. 
But  will  you  acquiesce  in  their  design?  No. 
If  you  are  ready,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  strike 
the  blow  for  their  and  their  country's  freedom. 
When  I  first  advocated  yoar  cause,  1  did  so 
without  any  de»ign  to  a^jpandize  myself;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  sacrificed  the  dearest  ties 
and  family  connexions  in  the  common  cause  of 
the  country,  for  which  1  am  now  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  my  life.*' 

I  made  a  similar  information  about  Mr. 
Meagher's  speech.  Mr.  Meagher  com- 
menced by  saying : 

"Men  of  Carrick,  when  I  visited  you  last 
Sonday  week  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  again 
so  soon ;  bnt  the  base  and  bloody  Government 
of  En^and  have  made  another  step  in  their 
m-ork  of  destruction.  For  every  step  they  make 
I  will  make  another,  until  I  meet  them  face  to 
fiiee.  Are  yoa  ready  to  stand  before  the  mili- 
tary? When  I  visited  you  last  1  came  on 
banoesa;  bat  now  I  come  on  Government 
bnsaDttss.    That  Government  baa  trampled  on 


all  law,  that  Government  has  reftised  to  give  us 
law;  but  now  we  are  prepared  to  give  that 
Gx>vemment  no  law." 
Proceed. — Shall  I  refer  to  my  notes  P 
Is  there  any  other  portion  of  the  speech 
that  you  can  remember  without  reference 
to  your  notes  ? — I  should  rather  refer  to 
them  now ;  it  is  rather  long ;  my  notes  in 
Mr.  Meagher's  cane  are  rather  lung. 

Whiteside:  There  is  no  instance  of  a 
witness  refemng  to  his  own  informations 
and  speaking  them;  that  is  what  Mr. 
I/yneh  has  said. 

Blackbubne,  L.G.J. :  The  information 
was  drawn  up  by  himself,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  an  hour  after  the  trans- 
action occurred. 

Lynch :  It  is  not  as  an  information,  but 
as  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting.  (To  the 
witness:)  Now,  looking  to  that  to  refresh 
your  memory,  tell  us  anything  further  that 
Mr.  Meagher  said  on  that  occasion. — He 
said? 

**  With  packed  juries  and  bloody  jadges  they 
had  prosecuted  the  bravest  of  Ireland's  young 
citisens  with  a  demon  vengeance.  What  we 
are  about  to  do  reqnirea  a  few  hours'  delibera- 
tion.  We  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  feelings.  To  make  our  ship 
sail  steadily  we  must  have  ballast.  We  must 
have  stout  hearts  to  man  her,  and  steady  bands 
at  the  helm.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  the  blow 
to  make  Ireland  for  her  lovely  sons.  I  am 
ready  with  those  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms 
to  strike  that  blow.  If  we  fall,  we  shall  sink 
like  the  fire-ship  of  the  French  republic  which 
sank  from  view  with  one  cry  of  *  Long  live  the 
Republic!'  which  arose  to  the  hearing  of 
generations  then  unborn.  There  are  many  of 
you  here  who  have  children,  who,  if  you  fall, 
will  rise  in  thirty  years  to  come  to  avenge  the 
bloody  ffraves  of  their  fathers.  What  care  I 
for  all  meir  force  ?  They  may  threaten  as  with 
death ;  they  may  tear  from  us  oar  lives ;  more 
they  cannot  do,  for  they  have  already  deprived 
us  of  all  else  besides.  Death  is  the  worst  they 
can  inflict.  Death  is  the  utmost  bounds  of  their 
threats.  They  are  again  renewing  the  bloody 
deeds  of  '98.  Then,  too,  we  had  men  of  talt* iit 
of  the  country  to  stand  by  us ;  then,  too,  they 
pri'Secutcd  those  talented  men  ;  then,  too,  they 
had  packed  juries  and  bloody  judgeH ;  then  they 
had  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Then  the  judges,  who,  with  folded  arms,  pre* 
sided  over  those  scenes,  red  with  the  blood  of 
their  victims,  retired  to  their  festivities  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  their  duty  to  their 
Clovemment.  But  I  tell  them,  that  the  time  is 
now  come  when  the  mown  down  grass  shall 
spring  again ;  and  here  it  is  I  tell  them,  that 
that  grass  which  I  now  see  grow  here  this  day 
beneath  me,  shall  rise  in  one  rapid  sway  and  buiy 
beneath  its  overwhelming  growth  the  destroyers 
of  our  lovely  island." 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 
As  I  understand  you,  the  notes  you  took 
were  taken  after  the  speeches  were  orei*  ? 
^Yes. 
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It  was  ont  of  those  notes,  whatever  they 
were,  that  you  formed  the  information  P 
—Yes. 

Who  was  present  when  you  wrote  ont 
your  information  P — There  were  several 
other  policemen  present ;  they  were  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  my  room  when  I 
was  writing. 

Ton  learnt  this  off  by  heart  P— Part  of  it 
I  did. 

That  is,  you  learnt  Mr.  0* Brim's 
speech  p — I  did. 

Mr.  Meagher's  you  did  not;  Mr. 
Meagher's  trial  was  not  to  be  on  to-day  P 
— ^That  was  not  the  reason. 

You  knew  it  P — I  did,  of  course. 

Monday,  October  2,  1848. 

Charles  Vemant  Registrar  of  News- 
papers, deposed  that  he  believed  a  letter 
produced  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charles  Ghivan  Duffy. 

In  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  he 
believed  Duffy  had  been  in  prison  from 
about  July  8th. 

Timothy  O'SuLUvoai — Examined  by  the 
Attomey-Qeneral. 

Of  Mullinahone,  co.  Tipperary.  Spoke 
to  seeing  the  prisoner  at  Mullinahone  on 
Tuesday,  July  25,  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.  There  was  another  gentleman 
with  him.  I  beard  his  name  was  DiUon, 
I  saw  Mr.  O'Brien  speaking  to  the 
Mullinahone  club.  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said.  He  remained  in  the  street 
about  two  hours.  He  moved  along  the 
street.  The  number  of  people  increased. 
He  then  went  towards  Mr.  Kichham>*s, 
at  the  end  part  of  the  town.  I  saw  him 
speak  to  Mr.  Gahill,  the  priest. 

Mr.  Cahill  said  that  bis  proceedings 
were  very  wrong,  and  that  he  was  tee- 
totally  (sic)  against  him.  Mr.  O'Brien 
went  into  Mr.  Wright's  bouse  and  remained 
there  an  hour  or  half  an  hour.  I  saw  him 
come  out  of  Wright's  about  two.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
there.  He  stood  upon  the  wall  outside  at 
Mr.  Wright's,  and  addressed  a  number  of 
people,  and  said  now  was  the  time  for 
them  to  seek  for  their  rights;  that  the 
Government  was  very  near  a  change ; 
that  there  was  a  warrant  against  himself, 
and  that  he  hoped  the  people  would  not 
let  him  be  arrested ;  and  tney  said  they 
would  not;  that  Irishmen  could  hold 
their  own  places,  and  their  own  govern- 
ment and  situations,  in  place  of  English- 
men. He  spoke  a  good  deal  on  the  subject, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Mr.  Dillon  also 
spoke  for  about  half-an-hour,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  it. 

Mr.  •  O'Brien  went  into  Wright's,  i^nd 
oame  out  about  three  or  four  o'clock, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  speech- 
ing.    I  saw  him  marching  through  the 


streets,  through  the  town.  About  200 
persons  walked  with  him.  Two  deep 
they  walked.  They  returned  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Did  be  leave  Wright's  again  that 
evening  ?— Not  till  after  dusk. 

Were  there  many  people  about  the  place 
at  that  time  P — There  were  hundreds  of 
persons. 

What  did  Mr.  O'Brien  say  or  do  when 
he  came  ont  when  it  was  dusk,  as  you  say  P 
— He  told  them  all  to  get  their  arms,  that 
he  might  see  the  strength  of  them. 

Did  you  see  arms  either  with  Wt, O'Brien 
himself,  or  with  any  of  the  people  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  arms  with  Mr.  O'Brien 
himself  P— I  did.  He  had  a  pistol  in  his. 
left  side  ;  it  was  exposed  out. 

Had  any  of  the  other  people  arms  at 
that  time  p— They  had  all  sorts  of  arms 
and  weapons ;  I  think  about  200. 

What  description  of  arms  P  —  Guns, 
pikes,  and  old  swords,  pitchforks  and 
scythes. 

What  did  you  see  them  do  at  that  time  P 
— They  marched  through  the  street. 

Were  there  many  people  unarmed 
among  them  P — There  were  numbers. 

Was  Mr.  O'Brien  with  them  p— He  was." 

What  part  of  the  town  did  they  march 
through  ? — They  marched  down  Carriok- 
street;  they  marched  up  Fethard-street 
and  Chapel-street,  and  then  went  up  to 
meet  the  main  body  at  Wright's,  and 
halted  them  there. 

How  many  were  in  the  main  body,  do 
you  suppose  P — The  main  body  was  five  or 
six  thousand. 

When  you  talk  of  the  arms,  describe 
which  of  the  two  bodies,  or  whether  both 
of  them,  or  one  of  them,  were  armed  P — 
The  entire,  when  they  met,  were  armed. 

You  said  just  now  that  there  were  a 
good  many  of  the  people  unai-medP — 
Yes, 

Did  the  armed  people  and  the  unarmed 
people  march  together,  or  was  there  any 
reparation  of  them  P— There  was^  in  the 
latter  end. 

Now,  describe  what  took  place  about 
this  separation  that  you  speak  ofP-— Mr. 
O'Brien  desired  that  none  snould  fall  into 
the  ranks  but  such  as  had  arms, 

MooBE,  J. :  This  was  when  the  two 
bodies  joined  at  Wright's .?— Yes,  my  lord^ 

Attorney-General :  Did  they  do  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  desired  them ;  was  there  any 
separation  made  at  the  timeP — Yes;  I 
think  some  of  them  went  away ;  I  saw 
some  of  the  unarmed  going  off. 

How  long  did  this  party  of  armed  men 
continue  in  the  street  that  night  P — ^I 
think  all  the  night,  mostly— the  most  of 
the  night. 

Did  you  remark  Wright's  house  thai 
nightP.— Yos. 
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Were  there  any  armed  people  about 
that  house  P—There  were. 

What  were  the  armed  people  doing  ? — 
They  were  gaarding  the  place ;  he  ordered 
them  to  g^ard  himBelf, 

Did  you  hear  him  giye  these  directions  ? 
— Ye8» 

A  Juror :  Did  Mr.  0*Bri€n  say  for  what 
purpose  he  was  to  be  guarded  P— That  he 
might  not  be  arrested. 

I  saw  Mr.  0*Briet^  the  next  morning 
between  seven^nd  eight.  I  saw  him  going 
into  the  police  barrack.  Two  persons  were 
with  him.  I  understand  they  were  named 
his  body-guard.  One  was  O'Donohoe,  I 
heard;  and  the  other  8teveM(a).  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  a  cap 
on  him  with  a  p^old  band  or  list.  The  two 
persons  with  him  were  armed.  One  had  a 
aonble-barrellod  gun ;  and  the  other  had, 
I  think  it  was,  a  fowling  piece. 

Mr.  O'Brien  addressed  about  two  hun- 
dred people  the  same  morning  at  Wrighfs, 
1  saw  a  number  of  pikes  and  euns.  He 
left  about  eleven  or  twelve.  I  did  not  see 
him  leave,  I  saw  the  people  leave  ;  most 
of  them  went  towards  Ballingarry,  five  or 
six  miles  off.  They  marched  with  pikes, 
I  saw  Mr.  O'Brien  the  next  day,  Thursday, 
about  twelve  or  one,  coming  into  MuUin- 
ahone  from  Ballingarry,  leering  a  body  of 
armed  men,  with  a  pike  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  cap  on,  in  front  of  them.  He  was 
wftlking.  There  were  about  250  in  the  main 
body,  'lliere  was  an  advanced  guard  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty  men.  He  was  with 
the  main  body.  The  advanced  party 
were  armed  and  led  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
Ee  had  a  pistol  and  a  short  sword,  and 
a  belt  round  his  waist,  with  a  small 
sword  and  a  dagger  to  it.  0*B<mohoe 
and  Stevens,  armed  as  the  day  before, 
were  with  Mr.  O'Brien  at  the  head  of  the 
-main  body.  The  main  body  was  coming 
four  deep.  l*he  men  leading  the  advanced 
guard  halted  them  at  a  bfSccr's  place  in 
Carrick-street,  and  ordered  some  bread. 
The  main  body  came  up,  and  halted  at  the 
same  place.  I  did  not  go  near  enough  to 
hear  what  they  were  saying. 

A  Juror :  Did  you  hear  the  leader  of  the 
advanced  party  order  bread  P— No,  but  I 
saw  him  gettinff  it. 

A  Juror :  Did  you  hear  who  ordered  it  P 
The  man  on  horseback. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  paid  for  it  P— 
I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  eaten  on  the  spot  P— Yes ;  they 
halted  in  the  street,  ana  it  was  divided 
among  them. 

What  did  they  do  after  they  got  the 

Ca)  James  Stevens,  afterwards  Head  Centre 
of  the  Irish  Repablican  Brotherhood  during  the 
Fesian  morement. 


bread  p — They  broke  out  of  ranks  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  went  about  the  street. 

Were  there  any  shots  fired  P—There 
were. 

Were  there  many  P—There  were;  the 
persons  who  were  in  the  main  guard  in 
front-^the  persons  marching  with  Mr. 
Smith  0*Bi-ien,  fired  shots  when  they  dis- 
persed from  him. 

Was  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  with  the  per- 
sons who  fired  the  shots  P — No,  he  had  left 
the  town  at  the  time. 

Was  there  any  ringing  of  bells  at  all 
during  any  portion  of  these  transactions  P 
— There  was  the  first  evening,  and  upon 
Thursday  they  rang  the  bells  twice.  They 
rang  the  first  day. 

Did  you  remark  any  fires  lighted  about  P 
— Yes,  they  were  the  first  evening. 

Where  P — Round  the  place ;  in  the  street, 
some  of  them. 

Were  there  any  in  the  country  about  P 
There  were,  on  Bleivenamon  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  places. 

Can  you  say  about  how  many  P — ^I  did 
not  count  them ;  about  ten  or  twenty  of 
them ;  I  noticed  about  ten  or  twenty  of 
them. 

Gross-examined  by  Whiieeide. 

Now,  upon  your  oath,  was  not  the  bread 
bought  at  Conway's  /—Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Was  anybody  shot  in  the  town  P— No, 
not  in  my  hearing. 

The  night  Mr.  O'Brien  went  in  yoil 
heard  him  say  he  wished  to  be  protected 
from  being  arrested  P — ^Yes. 

And  there  was  a  guard  put  on  the  house 
during  the  night  P— Yes. 

Does  your  memory  improve  by  lapse  of 
time ;  you  have  talked  of  five  thousand 
men  P — ^Yes. 

Was  that  the  number  you  originally 
fixed  upon,  or  was  it  three  hundred  P— No, 
sir. 

About  what  time  was  there  five  thousand 
men  P— About  nightfall. 

You  are  able  to  reckon  them  in  the 
dark ;  yon  see,  like  the  cats,  best  at  night  P 
— As  near  as  I  could  gaess. 

Were  you  in  the  police  P — ^Yes, 

What  were  you  dismissed  for  P — I  was 
not  dismissed  at  all.  I  was  not  charged 
with  opening  a  despatch-box,  or  putting 
a  document  into  the  box.    I  resigned. 

Like  a  well-bred  dog  when  he  is  about 
to  be  kicked  down  stairs,  you  resigned; 
was  that  so  P — ^No. 

Do  you  swear  you  left  the  police  force 
without  having  been  guilty  of  any  impro-  ^ 
priety  P— I  do. 

David  TTi/liani^— Examined  by  the 
Solieitor-  OenercU, 

Head  constable  at  Mullinahone,  Con- 
firmed the  last  witness.  I  saw  Mr.  O'Brien 
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addressing  about  two  hundred  people  on 
Tupsday  evening.  He  had  a  pistol  ex- 
posed in  his  left  breast.  I  heard  him  say 
that  a  warrant  was  idsned  for  his  arrest, 
and  if  taken  he  thought  he  would  be 
hanged.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  people,  was  it  their  wish  that 
he  should  surrender  himself;  if  not,  he 
was  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  arrest  him. 

&d  he  observe  you,  are  you  able  to  say  P 
^-I  am  sure  he  did. 

WhyP — Because  he  said  he  had  no 
anxiety  to  shoot  a  policeman. 

Any  thing  further  P — That  they  were 
persons  he  had  a  very  great  respect  for, 
and  that  he  wished  the  people  to  treat 
them  with  every  degree  of  kindness  and 
civility ;  in  fact,  to  treat  them  as  brothers 
until  they  should  prove  themselves  the 
contrary,  and  then  to  meet  them  openly, 
but  by  no  means  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Did  he  follow  that  up  with  any  other 
obBervation  P — He  spoke  something  about 
another  form  of  government  in  less  than 
six  weeks;  he  said  that  there  would  be 
another  form  of  government  in  less  than 
six  weeks. 

White$ide:  Are  you  sure  of  thisp — I 
am.     That  is  not  in  my  information. 

Solicitor- General :  After  that  did  he  say 
anything  P — Yes,  he  followed  up  that 
expression  by  saying  that  all  the  vacancies 
wonld  be  filled  up  by  Irishmen.  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  more. 

Was  there  anybody  with  Mr.  O'Brim 
at  this  time  P — Dillon  was  there.  He  had 
a  sash  that  he  wore  across  his  breast — a 
plaid  round  the  left  shoulder.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  town 
that  night.  I  saw  pikes  and  pitchforks, 
and  some  had  sticks  with  spears,  and  some 
had  sticks  with  nothing  on  the  top  of 
them,  and  some  had  firearms.  I  think 
during  the  night  I  could  not  have  seen 
less  than  2,000  persons. 

Were  you  in  the  barrack  at  the  time 
you  made  this  observation  about  the 
number  of  persons  you  saw  P — I  was.  I 
was  up  all  night  in  the  barrack.  From 
the  great  number  of  persons  I  saw,  and 
the  shots  that  were  firing,  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  an  attack  might  be  made  on 
the  barrack. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  O'Brien 
came  up  to  the  barrack.  He  had  a  dark 
outside  coat  and  a  cloth  cap,  and  there 
was  a  gold  band  about  the  body  of  it,  and 
about  the  peak,  somewhat  like  a  military 
.  officer's  cap.  He  had  a  stick  with  a  spear 
on  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  pist'ol  in  his 
right.  I  perceived  three  pistols  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  man»  who  had  a  &uble- 
barrelled  gun  and  a  stick  ;  and  by  an  elder 
'  man,  O'Donohoe,  who  had  a  gun 


Did  he  address  you  P— He  did.  He  said 
he  wanted  our  arms.  "  I  want  your  arms." 
I  said  I  could  not  comply  with  his  re- 
quest ;  that  we  could  only  part  with  the 
arms  with  our  lives. 

What  did  be  say  P— He  asked  me  did  I 
I  not  see  the  display  last  night.  I  sai4  I  did. 
He  said  that  a  barrack  where  five  hundred 
men  were  was  to  bo  attacked  that  day. 
He  said  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the 
arms  and  go  with  him  to  Gallan,  '*  and  I 
will  place  you  under  pay."  •  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  he  spoke  in  the  singular  or 
plural  number.  1  said,  **I  would  be 
unworthy  the  name  of  an  Irishman  if  I 
gave  up  my  arms." 

Did  he  make  any  further  observation  P 
— He  said  he  would  give  an  hotir  to  con« 
sider,  and  that  within  that  time  he 
would  have  five  hundred  men»  and  that 
resistance  would  be  useless.  He  then 
left. 

In  about  five  or  six  minutes  after  that 
I  left  the  barrack.  I  marched  the  party 
out,  and  afterwards  left  Mullinahone  about 
twelve  o'clock.  I  went  to  Oashel,  pur- 
suant to  orders  previously  received. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  that  you 
ever  knew  in  any  police  station  p  —Thirty, 
perhaps ;  but  the  number  varies  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  station,  and 
district,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed 
in  it. 

At  what  time  did  Mr.  O'Brien  leave  the 
police  barrack  P — His  stay  there  was  not 
more  than  two  minutes  I  think. 

You  say  you  left  the  town  about  twelve 
o'clock ;  what  were  you  doing  till  then  P 
— I  marched  the  men  out  of  the  barrack 
within  six  or  seven  minutes  after  Mr. 
0*Brien*8  visit  to  it ;  and  eighty  or  ninety 
yards  from  the  barrack  we  met  Mr.  Cor- 
corant  the  parish  priest,  and  he  said—- — 

Don't  tell  us  what  he  said. 

A  Juror ;  What  was  the  description  of 
the  stick — one  man  has  called  it  a  pike  P 
— It  was  something  like  one  of  those 
watchmen's  sticks;  the  spear  was  down 
on  the  ground,  and  he  hela  it  that  way  in 
his  hand  (describing  it). 

Was  this  a  manufactured,  armed  walk- 
ing-stick, or  did  it  appear  to  you  got  up 
for  the  occasion  P — It  was  not  an  armed 
walking-stick. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  sticks  that  you 
could  slip  out  the  spike  from  P— I  cannot 
describe  it. 

Prieoner :  Don't  you  know  it  was  not, 
sir? 

Whiteside:  Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  pray  be 
quiet. 

WUnees :  From  the  way  he  used  it,  it 
might  have  been  used  as  a  walking-stiok. 
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A  Jwror :  Was  it  longer  P— It  was  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  long. 

Was  it  similar  to  the  pikes  the  watch- 
men have  bore  in  this  toit  n  P — Tbe  handlo 
of  it. 

And  the  pike  P— No. 

Another  Juror:  Of  what  kind  was  that 
sash  P — It  was  a  plaid  sash  which  I  have 
seen  worn  by  genilemeii  Ireqaentlj. 

Ton  mean  that  it  was  a  kind  of  shawl 
— a  Scotch  shawl  P— Yes,  it  was  one  of 
that  description. 

When  Mr.  0*Brien  and  these  two  per- 
sons  went  into  the  barrack,  were  there 
any  armed  men  ontside  the  barrack  P — 
There  was  not.  There  was  no  one  came 
into  the  barrack  bnt  two.  There  were 
Tery  few  people  in  the  street. 

Neither  of  these  two  persons  nor  Mr. 
O^Brien  stated  to  you  for  what  purpose 
they  wanted  the  arms  P — The^  did  not. 

Had  the  other  persons  pikes  alsoP — 
They  had  not. 

Francis  Wiggins,  police  constable,  con- 
firmed the  last  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteaido. 

You  represent  that  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
three  pistols P — Four:  one  in  his  hand, 
and  three  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

He  had  not  one  in  his  mouth  P — No. 

Yoa  were  in  the  barrack  the  wholtf  of 
the  night  before  ?— Yes. 

Can  yoa  see  through  a  stone  wall  P— No. 

You  say  there  were  about  two  thousand 
men  in  the  town  P — Yes. 

You  never  left  the  barrack  at  all  P— Not 
that  night. 

Mr.  &  Brian  slept  there,  I  suppose  P — I 
don't  know. 

You  saw  him  in  the  morning,  very  early. 
Pid  he  present  the  pike  you  saw  at  you  P 
—No. 

Was  it  a  walking-stick  P — It  was  not, 
indeed. 

Was  it  like  a  walking-stick  P — It  was  not. 

It  was  a  regular  pike ;  was  it  not  P — It 
was  a  regular  spear,  or  pike. 

A  Juror :  Yoa  said  Mr.  O'Brien  had  a 
capon  P— Yes, 

Whiieeide:  Did  you  ever  see  Mr. 
G*ConneU  in  this  country  P— I  did. 

Was  it  much  the  same  kind  of  cap  that 
you  have  seen  him  wear  P — It  was. 

A  Juror:  Was  there  any  military  em- 
blem on  itP — ^There  was  a  gold  band. 

Any  thing  besides  the  gold  band  P — ^No- 
thing— except  the  peak  of  it  was  bound 
with  gold. 

Whs  it  any  thing  like  a  gentleman's 
trarelling  cap  P  Have  you  ever  seen  such 
caps  on  gentlemen  travelling  P— No. 

Michad  To&yn— Examined  by  BausH, 
Carman   in   the    emnloyment  of   Mr. 
Thomae  Kiekham  at  Mullinahone. 


I  drove  two  gentlemanly-looking  men 
towards  Carrick-on-Sair.  rcannot  remem- 
ber the  date.  About  four  milos  from  Mal- 
linahone,  at  Nine-mile  House,  we  met  a 
man  on  horseback  coming  from  Carrie k. 
The  gentlemen  got  off  the  car  and  talked 
to  him,  not  for  very  long.  I  then  drove 
tliem  back  to  Mullinahone,  and  afior  feed- 
ing the  horse  drove  them  to  Ballingarry, 
about  six  miles.  About  a  mile  from  Bal- 
linganT*  we  met  some  hundreds  going 
towards  Ballingarry. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  of  these  per- 
sons were  armed  or  not? — Yes,  with  pikes 
and  sticks. 

With  any  firearms  P — I  did  not  see 
them.  At  Ballin^ny  the  two  fi^entlemen 
got  off,  and  went  into  the  crowd. 

Do  yoa  know  Mr.  O'Brien  /—No. 

Turn  about  and  see  if  you  see  any  one 
of  the  gentlemen  you  saw  that  day  P — No. 

I  am  not  telling  you  to  look  at  the  back 
of  the  court-house.  Just  look  in  the  dock 
before  you.  -I  never  suw  that  man  to  my 
knowledge. 

Whom  do  you  say  you  never  saw  to  your 
knowledge  P 

Whiteaide:  I  beg  pardon.  Tbis  is  a 
witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
My  friend  has  asked  a  question,  and  the 
witness  has  answered,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  press  the  question  in  this  manner. 

Blackburns,  L.C.J. :  You  cannot  ask 
him,  Mr.  SoAJtase, 

Bauaae:  He  never  saw  the  man  before 
to  his  knowledge;  I  thererore  ask  him 
what  man.  (To  WUneaa :)  Is  it  beforo  that 
day,  or  before  this  day,  you  never  saw  this 
man  P — I  never  saw  the  man  to  my  know- 
ledge at  all. 

What  man  P— This  man  here  ('pointing 
to  the  prisoner). 

Not  cross-examined. 


WtUiam  .^^an— Examined  by  Lynch, 

Steward  to  the  out-door  relief  works  in 
Ballingarry.  Spoke  to  seeing  the  prisoner, 
about  two  or  tnree  days  before  the  fight 
at  the  Commons,  coming  up  the  street  at 
Ballingarry  in  the  direction  from  Mullina- 
hone. There  were  people  with  him.  I  &aw 
no  arms  then.  I  could  not  say  exactly 
whether  Mr.  O'Brien  had  any  armw  or 
not;  there  was  a  pistol,  or  something 
like  it,  in  his  breast.  He  said  he  was 
in  dread  of  being  arrested  or  taken,  or 
a  warrant,  or  something  against  him, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the  people 
would  stand  to  him  in  case  he  was  ar- 
rested. I  could  not  catch  much  else  that 
he  said.  He  said  a  good  deal  more,  but  I 
did  not  understand  it.  Mr.  JDiUon  also 
spoke.  I  cannot  recollect  what  he  said, 
not  safely.    Mr.  O'Brian  and  the  people 
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went  into  the  ohapel-yard.  He  said  he 
wanted  bo  many  of  the  people  for  the 
night  to  guard  him.  He  did  not  say 
exactly  how  many,  bnt  I  believe  there 
were  twenty,  or  thereabonte. 

Were  those  twenty  people  that  you  saw 
armed  P — I  was  told  so. 

Did  you  see  them  P — No. 

Did  yon  see  any  armed  people  on  that 
occasion  ? — Why,  I  did  not  stop  with  them 
at  all. 

Did  you  see  any  armed  people  on  that 
occasion  of  Mr.  O'Brien  going  into  the 
chapel-yard  ?— I  could  not  say ;  they 
might  be  armed,  for  what  I  know,  among 
the  crowd,  but  I  took  no  notice. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  You  cannot  press 
that  any  further. 

John  Kavanagh — ^Examined  by  the 
Attomey-GeneraZ, 

In  the  linen  and  woollen  business  at 
Ballingarry.  Declared  himself  unable  to 
identify  the  prisoner.  Spoke  to  five  or 
six  men  coming  to  his  house  about  five  or 
six  on  Wednesday,  July  26. 

Did  you  go  in  and  out  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  ? — ^I  went  up  at  one  time 
in  the  evening. 

What  brought  you  up  stairs  P — I  took  a 
run  up  to  see  in  what  way  they  were,  and 
I  saw  one  lying  here  and  one  lying  there 
outside  the  bed-clothes,  nnd  the  rest  were 
standing.  I  don't  know  whether  one  was 
sitting  or  not. 

You  were  not  speaking  to  these  gentle- 
men at  all  P — ^No,  I  turned  back  again. 
'  Did  they  eat  or  drink  any  thing  in  your 
house  that  night  before  they  went  to  bed  P 
^I  should  think  they  did;  there  was  a 
dinner  prepared. 

Who  prepared  the  dinner  for  them  P — 
Mywife  and  servant-maid. 

What  had  those  gentlemen  for  dinner  P 
— ^They  had  some  pork  steaks,  and  mutton 
chops. 

Beef  steaks,  perhaps  P — Perhaps  so. 

Who  provided  the  dinner  P — The  mis- 
tress did. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  they  came  P 
—Yes. 

How  long  did  they  remain  in  vour  shop 
before  they  went  up  stairs  P — Not  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  just  walked  in. 

They  did  not  tell  you  what  brought 
them  P— No. 

They  merely  came  in  and  took  posses- 
sion of  your  house  P — ^Yes. 

And  went  up  stairs  P — ^Yes. 

Were  they  in  and  out  of  the  house 
daring  the  evening  P— Not  that  I  saw. 

WhiteHde:  I  submit  the  Atiomey-Qene' 
rcU  is  not  examining  this  witness  in  a 
regular  way.  He  says  they  went  in  and 
took  possession  of  his  house. 


Atiometf'General :  1  ask  is  that  the  ftkct  P 
(To  the  wttness) :  They  went  in  and  took 
possession  of  your  house  without  asking 
you  anything  about  itP — One  man  said, 
1  will  be  your  guest  for  the  night. 

Whiteside :  I  object.  Every  thing  that 
is  said  by  five  men  is  not  evidence  against 
Mr.  0*Brien. 

Blackburke,  L.C.J,  (addressing  the 
jury) :  As  far  as  any  declaration  made  by 
those  persons  is  concerned,  do  not  take  it 
down ;  it  is  not  evidence. 

Attorney' General :  Do  you  know  the 
gentleman  or  person  who  said  he  would 
be  your  guest  ror  the  night  P — ^No. 

You  would  not  know  him  again  P— 
J  think  not,  for  I  was  in  a  great  agitation 
at  the  time.  Their  saying  they  would 
come  into  my  place  frightened  me. 

Did  you  see  any  arms?— Not  at  that 
time. 

Did  you  in  the  course  of  the  evening  P 
-I  did. 

Where  P — ^In  one  man's  hand. 

What  sort  of  arms  P — It  appeared  like  a 
gan. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  gun  in  your  life  P— 
I  did. 

When  you  say  it  appeared  like  a  gun, 
do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  a  gun  P — ^xes. 

Did  those  gentlemen  remain  the  whole 
of  the  evening  in  this  room,  or  were  they 
in  and  out  about  the  house,  or  did  they 
leave  the  house  P— One  used  to  go  out  at 
one  time,  and  another  at  another  time. 

Was  it  through  the  shop  P — Yes. 

And  you  were  in  the  shop  P — Yos. 

Would  you  know  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  going  in  and  out  of  your  shop 
that  evening  P — I  don't  know  till  I  see 
them.  I  shut  up  the  shop  myself  that 
night.  I  did  not  see  any  people  about 
the  house  or  street. 

How  many  bed-rooms  are  there  in  your 
house  P — ^Two  bed -rooms  and  a  parlour. 

In  whose  bed-room  was  it  the  gentle- 
man slept  that  night ;  you  say  you  saw 
some  of  them  stretched  on  the  bed  P — In 
my  own. 

You  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night  P — No. 

Did  you  see  any  of  those  gentlemen  the 
next  morning  P — I  saw  them  walk  out. 

Leaving  your  house  P — Yes. 

About  what  hour  P — Some  went  out  I 
think  at  a  very  early  hour. 

What  do  you  call  an  early  hour  P  Five 
or  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  P — Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  leave  your  house  P— 
Of  course  I  must  see  them ;  I  was  in  the 
shop  and  I  saw  them  all  go  through — ^go 
out. 

About  what  hour  did  they  leave  youlr 
shop  that  dayP — Some  went  out  early, 
and  others  at  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

You  don't  know  whether  those  who 
went  out  returned  again  P— No. 
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Well,  did  yon  ever  see  any  of  those 
gentlemen  again  ? — I  don*t  know. 

Do  yon  recollect  a  party  of  gentlemen 
coming  to  yonr  house  on  the  day  alter  ? — 
I  do.  I  remember  two  or  three  gentlemen 
ooming  to  my  house  the  next  Friday, 
before  the  row  at  the  Commons. 

Do  yon  know  whether  those  two  or 
three  were  two  or  three  of  those  who 
had  been  with  yon  on  the  evening  but  one 
before  ? — I  don't  know. 

Yon  don't  know  whether  they  were  tho 
same  or  different  P — I  don't  know. 

I  jnst  want  to  ask  yon  a  question  dis- 
tinctly; I  wish  yon  to  give  a  distim-t 
answer,  and  recollect  yourself,  whether 
those  gentlemen  who  returned  to  the 
house  on  Friday  evening  were  any  of  the 
same  party  who  had  been  at  your  house 
on  the  Wednesday  evening  P — 1  think  not. 

Are  you  positive  P — I  am  not,  for  I  was 
in  ffreat  agitation  at  the  time,  greatly 
conrased  when  they  came,  to  see  that  they 
would  come  to  me  a  second  time. 

Yon  were  greatly  agitated  that  they 
shonld  come  to  you  a  second  time  P — Yes, 
that  people  should  come  to  me. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

1st  Juror :  Why  were  you  agitated  the 
first  time  when  they  cameP — That  they 
riionld  come  into  my  place  at  all. 

You  did  not  know  them ;  did  you  think 
they  were  going  to  do  you  any  harm ; 
why  were  you  agitated  P — That  they 
■honld  come  into  my  place  at  all ;  it  was 
not  a  house  of  accommodation. 

Did  yon  ask  them  to  go  oat  again  P— 
No. 

2nd  Juror:  Why  not  P  Would  yon  allow 
six  men  to  go  into  your  house  at  any 
period  and  at  down,  without  any  remon- 
strance whatever  P— I  was  afraid. 

Of  what  P — That  they  might  do  any 
thing  to  me  or  the  mob  outside. 

Ui  Jwror :  Then  there  was  a  mob  out- 
side ? — ^There  was. 

Was  the  mob  armed  P — I  don't  know. 

Did  you  understand,  on  your  oath,  the 
occasion  of  the  mob  outside  P— I  heard 
people  say  that  war  was  beginning. 

WhUestde:  That  in  not  evidence  against 
me  in  this  case.  With  great  submission 
to  the  jury,  that  is  not  evidence  against 
Mr,  0*Srien» 

Blacksttbhs,  L.G.J. :  Gentlemen,  with 
respect  to  the  mob  causing  him  to  become 
affitated,  that  is  fair  enough ;  but  I  would 
advise  yon  not  to  ask  him  what  he  heard 
about  the  mob,  till  you  see  whether  the 
prisoner  is  connected  with  it  or  not. 

Mary  'Egan — Examined  by  the  BoUoUor- 
Oeneral. 

liaid-servant  to  the  last  witness.  Oon* 
finned  his  evidence. 


Would  you  know  any  of  those  gentle- 
men again,  if  you  saw  them,  upon  your 
oath  P — I  don't  think  I  would,  because  I 
did  not  look  at  them  while  they  were  there. 

Do  you  remember  the  Fricfay  night  be- 
fore the  fight  at  Farrinrory  P — I  do. 

Did  any  gentlemen  come  back  to  this 
house  again  P — That  nipht  P 

The  evening  of  Friday  P — ^I  did  not  see 
any  there. 

Turn  about  and  look  at  the  gentleman 
standing  there,  and  see  if  you  ever  saw 
him  there — that  gentleman  inside  the 
rails  P — I  did  not. 

You  never  saw  him  before  p — ^No,  not 
to  my  knowledge. 

I  believe  your  mistress  is  very  unwell  P 
—Yes. 

Not  cross-examined; 

Jofoies  Norton — Examined  by  the  Solicitor^ 
Oenerai. 
A  farmer  of  Ballingarrjr.  Spoke  to  hear- 
ing the  chapel  bell  ringing  early  in  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  July  26,  and  the 

Srevious  evening.  It  was  n«)t  for  prayers. 
)n  Ihe  Tuesday  night  saw  bonfires  blazing 
through  the  country.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, aoout  twelve,  saw  about  one  handred 
and  fifty  men  coming  towards  his  house 
along  the  road  from  Ballingarry  to  Mul- 
linahone.  One  of  the  men,  armed  with  a 
gun,  came  up  to  his  house. 

Had  you  any  arms  in  your  house  at  the 
time  P — I  had  a  case  of  broken  pistols. 

Did  any  of  those  persons  of  whom  you 
were  speaking  go  into  your  house  P 

Whiteside  objected.  - 

The  question  was  not  pressed. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  a  party  coming 
back  to  Ballingarry  from  Mullinahone. 

Do  you  know  where  the  piers  at  the 
chapel  gate  are  in  Ballingarry  P — I  do. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Bmith  0*Brien^—l 
do  not. 

Did  you  see  any  gentleman  upon  either 
of  the  piers  of  the  chapel  gate,  after  that 
party  you  saw,  which  you  said  you  be- 
lieved was  going  towards  Ballingari-y  P — 
I  saw  a  gentleman  apparently  on  the  wall 
there ;  who  he  was  X  cannot  say: 

Turn  round  and  look  if  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman you  saw  there.  {The  witness  did 
not  move,)  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? 
Just  turn  about,  Mr.  Norton,  and  see 
whether  you  know  the  gentleman  P~I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  turn  about ;  he  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  here,  and  I  can 
prove  that  he  was  pointed  out. 

Whiteside :  By  the  police  P — ^No,  by  two 
gentlemen  who  are  here.  They  said  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  is  in  the  dock ;  then  I  think 
it  is  not  fair  to  identify  him. 

Solicitor- Oeneral :  Now,  turn  round  and 
look  at  the  gentleman  there  at  the  bar  jr 
are  yon  looking  at  him  P— I  am.  ^ 
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Did  you  see  that  gentleman  at  Ballin- 
garrv  on  any  occasion,  npon  your  oath  P — 
X  did  not  ftee  him  to  recollect  him. 

Did  you  hear  any  gentleman  speak  at 
the  pier  of  the  chapel  gate  on  that  even- 
ing at  Ballingarry  P~I  hoiird  a  man  speak. 

George  Sparrow — Examined  by  ScoH, 

Of  Lisnamrock,  near  Ballingarry.  Saw 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  in  Ballingarry  on 
Thursday  the  27th  July  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock.  There  were  fodr  or  five 
hundred  persons  in  the  street  with  him. 
There  were  some  other  gentlemen  besides. 
Tbere  were  about  thirty  armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  blunderbusses.  The  others 
nad  pikes,  pitchforks^  and  old  scythes. 
Mr.  0*Brien  and  the  persons  with  him 
were  drilling,  them.  They  were  in  three 
parties. 

•  Whom  did  you  see  drilling  themP — 
There  was  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien;  he  was 
drilling  the  whole  of  them.  Then  there 
was  a  man  they  called  Mr.  Diliong  and  a 
man  they  called  Mr.  Meagher. 

Were  they  drilling  the  people,  as  you 
call  it  P — Marching  them  up  and  down  the 
streets. 

What  did  they  do  then  P— Mr.  SnUih 
O'Brien  gave  them  some  word  of  command, 
and  then  thev  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
went  into  tne  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  and  put  the  muzzles  of  their  fire- 
arms oat,  and  presented  them  out  into  the 
streets. 

Out  of  tbe  doors  P— Yes. 

What  did  they  do  nextP — They  came 
out  then  altogether. 

What  were  the  other  portion  doing — 
those  that  had  only  pikes,  pitchforks, 
and  scythes  P — They  were  drawn  np  across 
the  street  above  the  houses. 

About  how  long  was  this  kind  of 
exercise  ffoing  onP — ^About  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  could,  not  rightly  say.  Mr. 
LiUon  had  a  belt  with  a  brace  of  pistols. 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  a  belt  on,  and  a  brace  of 
pistols.  There  was  a  double-barrelled 
pistol  in  his  belt,  and  he  had  a  double- 
KMurelled  pistol  in  his  hand.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Meagher,  I  heard  a  person 
called  by  that  name  there.  Mr.  (TBrien 
had  on  his  head  a  cap — a  green  cap,  with 
gold  lace  round  it. 

Now.  did  j^ou  hear  him  say  anything 
after  this  drilling,  or  at  the  time  of  itP — 
I  heard  him  pointing  out  one  man  of  the 
name  of  Jolvn  Cormack  to  be  one  of  the 
commanders  of  BaUingarry ;  and  when- 
ever he  called  on  the  mob  to  have  them 
ready.  He  called  him  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  told  him  to  have  the  mob  ready  when- 
ever he  called  upon  them. 

A  Juror  (Mr.  Sadler),:  At  one  time  ^ou 
say  "  commander,"  '  at  another  time 
^  colonel,"  and  then  you  say  *'  lieutenant* 


colonel ;  '*  which  of  the  three  words  did  he 
use  p— He  appointed  John  Cormack  to  be 
one  of  the  commanders  of  Ballingarry, 
and  he  was  to  be  lieuteiiant-coloueL 

Did  you  hear  him  call  him  so  P — Yes. 

Scott :  Do  you  knt)w  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Cunningham  f — He  was  another  of  the 
commanders.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  was 
one  c)f  the  commanders. 

Sooit:  After  Mr.  O'Brien  had  said 
that,  did  you  hear  Cunningham  say  anjr. 
tbing  to  the  people  P — Ue  told  them,  if 
they  knew  where  there  were  any  arms,  to 
go  and  bring  them;  and  if  the  people 
would  not  come  with  them,  to  have  them 
taken  from  them. 

Whiteside:  I  object. 

Attomey-Oeneral:  This  peition  was  ap- 
pointed commander  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Blackbubhb,  L.C.J.;  We  think  that  you 
cannot  shut  it  out 

Mr.  O'Brien  left  Ballingarry  about  t^o 
o'clock  on  Oeorge  Oamble'e  car,  going  in 
the  direction  of  New  Birmingham.  He 
turned  back  at  Jack  Brien's  Cross,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  BallinflArry.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  on  horseback.  There  were 
about  four  or  five  hundred  with  the  car. 
At  Brien's  Gross  several  on  horseback 
came  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
O'Brien  then  turned  off  to  Mullinahone. 
Some  of  them  accompanied  him.  More 
of  them  turned  back. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  gentle- 
men since,  whom  you  saw  that  day  at 
Ballingarry  with  Mr.  0* Jrien  P— Yes ;  I 
have  seen  one  in  Dublin. 

What  name  did  he  go  by  P — They  told 
me  in  Dublin  that  his  name  was  M*Manut, 

Cross-examined  by  WhUende. 

Pray  how  do  you  live  thenP — ^I  live 
with  my  father-in-law. 

Is  your  father-in-law  in  the  police  P — 
He  is. 

Pray,  how  many  informations  have  you 
made  in  this  case  P — One. 

Have  you  been  promised  any  money  ? — 
I  have  not. 

Do  not  you  expect  anv  mone^  for  at- 
tending here  p — ^Who  would  give  it  to  me  P 

Will  you  take  it  after  this  trial  if  you 
get  it  p — I  cannot  say. 

Now,  as  you  expect  to  be  believed  on 
that  table,  will  you  take  any  money  for 
attending  here  P — I  cannot  say  whether  I 
will  or  not.    I  did  not  get  it. 

Some  persons  in  the  gallery  caused 
some  interruption  by  expressions  of  difi* 
approbation. 

Attorney •  QeneraZ :  That  is  pretty  con- 
duct in  a  court  of  justice. 

BLiLCKBUENB,  L.C.J. :  If  the  interrup- 
tion is  repeated,  the  parties  committing 
it  will  be  taken  into  custody. 
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WhUeMe:  I  know  yon  have  not.  I 
sappoBe  we  need  not  lose  time  Abont  it. 
If  any  windfall,  any  piece  of  good  lack, 
oocnrs  to  yoa,  yon  will  not  refuse  it. 
Maybe  yon  will  take  a  trip  to  some  more 
flonrishmg  country  than  Ireland  ;  will 
you  not  P — I  cannot  say. 

You  said  the  drilling  lasted  two  hours  P 
—Yes. 

All  the  people  in  tbe  town  saw  that  P — 
Yes. 

And  the  persons  drilled  were  divided 
into  three  grand  divisions — sections ;  were 
they  sections  P — ^Yes. 

What  part  did  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel  of  the  mob  take  in  the  busi- 
ness P — He  went  through  the  whole  of 
them. 

That  is  the  way  he  performed  the  part 
of  a  skilful  captain.  Where  did  the  second 
commander  stop  —  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Cunningham  f — ^in  the  front  of  the  armed 
party. 

And  the  other,  where  did  he  take  up 
hia  post  P — He  was  through  the  whole  of 
them. 

Had  you  any  ensign  in  the  whole  P — I 
cannot  say  what  the^  were. 

Were  they  all  lieutenant-colonel^P — 
There  was  omy  one — John  Cormack, 

He  took  the  command  of  Ballingarry  P 
—Yes. 

Marched  out  of  the  town  P— Yes. 

And  in  again  P — ^Yes. 

The  mob  went  away  P— Some  of  them. 

What  became  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  P 
—I  cannot  telL 

What  became  of  the  commander  of 
BallingRny  P  —Which  commander  P 

Commander  Cormack  P—  They  went 
with  him« 

With  whom  p— With  Mr.  BmUh 
O'Brien. 

The  mob  went  away  at  the  cross  P — A 
part  of  them. 

W^as  there  any  officer  with  them  P  —No. 
They  all  went  home  of  their  own  pleasure, 
except  the  people  who  had  arms  or  pikes. 

How  many  were  there  that  kept  with 
Mr.  O'Brien;  were  there  twenty  P— Yes. 

Did  they  commit  any  act  of  violence: 
did  they  shoot  anybody  P— I  did  not  see 
anybody  shot. 

Uliey  went  into  the  houses  of  the  re- 
spectable persons  of  the  town  P— Yes.  ' 

Shopkeepers  P — Some  of  them. 

Went  into  their  houses  and  out  again, 
and  they  made  no  objection ;  and  alt  the 
p«>r8ons  in  the  town  saw  that  P — Any  who 
were  looking  at  them. 

Whiteside:  I  trust  yon  may  get  what 
you  expect. 

John  O'DonneU,  called. 
WUne9$  {on    ^   hooh    being   tendered 
to  him)  I    What    is    thatP     X    am    not 


inclined  to  take  the  book  at  all.  I  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances.  Bring  me 
out,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  pat  a  pile 
of  bnllets  in  me,  but  I  will  never  swear. 

Attorney' Oeneral :  I  must  apply  to  your 
lordships  to  order  this  man  to  be  sworn. 
If  he  will  not  take  the  oath,  he  must  be 
committed. 

Blackbubke,  L.C.J. :  You  ha?e  refused 
to  be  sworn. 

O'BonneU :  My  brother  is  concerned  in 
this  case;  and  I  could  never  go  home 
with  the  infamy  of  an  informer  on  my 
brow.    I  do  not  care. 

Blackbubnb,  L.C.J. :  Then  you  must 
stand  committed. 

Aitomey'ChneraXi  It  is  right  I  should 
inform  him  that  I  am  not  going  to 
examine  him  as  far  as  his  brother  is  con* 
cemed.    It  is  with  respect  to  this  case. 

OBonneilX :  I  will  not  do  it  directly  or 
indirectly,  so  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Bla^ckburne,  L.C.J. :  Then  you  stand 
committed. 

O'Donndl  was  removed  in  custody. 

Thomas  Burke — Examined  by  Satuee. 

Of  Ballingarry.  Spoke  to  going  with  an 
armed  party  from  Ballingarry  in  the  direct 
tion  of  MuUinahone  about  ten  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  to  meet  a  party  from 
MuUinahone.  Mr.  &Brien  was  with  that 
party ;  at  least  he  was  in  the  front  of  that 
party.  Witness  could  not  say  which  party 
Mr.  C'Brien  was  with.  He  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  party  from  Ballingarry. 
Som  e  0  f  them  were  ar  m  ed .  John  Cormack 
was  commanding  the  men  fix>m  MuUina- 
hone. Both  parties  went  back  to  Ballin- 
garry, and  Mr.  C'Brien  made  a  speech. 

When  you  came  to  Bnllingarry,  did  you 
hear  Mr.  C'Brien  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing P — I  did;  I  heard  him  telling  the 
people  to  keep  their  arms.  He  made  a 
speech  there. 

To  do  what  P — To  keep  their  arms,  and 
not  give  them  up ;  and  any  person  who 
would  not  give  their  arms,  to  take  them 
by  force. 

Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  they  were 
to  keep  their  arms  P — ^He  did,  but  I  could 
not  describe  the  way  he  spoke. 

Where  was  it  he  addressed  the  people  P 
— Off  the  pier  of  the  chapel  gate. 
Mr.  O'Brien  stopped  that  night  at 
Kavanagh's  in  Ballingarry.  I  saw  him 
come  out  the  next  morning  about  nine 
o'clock.  About  eleven  I  saw  Mr  OBrien 
take  part  in  the  drilling.  I  saw  them  march 
three  deep,  and  Mr.  0*.Brid»  ordered  some 
of  them  to  go  into  a  garden  that  was 
near  the  road— the  people  who  had  fire- 
arms. They  stooped  down  inside ;  I  was 
on  the  road,  and  they  stooped  down  over 
the  ditch ;  that  was  all  I  saw  them  doing. 
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What  did  they  do  wiih  the  gnns  P  Did 
they  present  them  over  the  ditch  P — Yes ; 
they  presented  them  over  the  ditch. 

Ab  if  to  shoot  anything  on  the  road  P — 
Yes. 

Yon  say  that  the  men  who  had  arms 
were  pnt  into  a  garden;  the  men  who 
hod  pikes,  what  was  done  with  them  P — 
They  were  left  on  the  road ;  they  ran  up 
the  road. 

About  how  long  did  the  drilling  con- 
tinue, as  long  as  you  can  remember  P — 
About  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  or  safely,  say. 
Mr.  O'Brien  left  Ballingarry  about  three 
o'clock  on  Thursday  aiftemoon  in  the 
direction  of  MuUinahone  with  about  three 
or  four  hundred  people,  some  armed,  and 
some  not. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  (yBrien  next  P — 
On  Saturday  at  Farinrory  after  twelve 
o'clock.  I  went  to  Mrs.  M'Cwmaoh's 
house »  about  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  from  Ballingarry.  The  police  were 
inside  the  house. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  about  the  house  P 
—I  did. 

Had  those  persons  you  saw  about  the 
house  arms  of  any  kind  P— Some  of  them 
had  guns,  pitchforks,  and  pikes. 

About  how  many  did  you  see  P — As  far 
as  I  could  safely  say,  there  were  about 
sixty  or  seventy  armed  men. 

How  many  altogether  in  the  crowd 
about  the  house  P — I  could  not  exactly 
know,  because  they  were  over  fields  and 
under  ditches;  I  could  not  say  how 
many. 

Gould  you  give  a  g^ess  P 

Whiteside:  I  object  to  his  giving  a 
guess. 

Wiineea :  There  was  a  great  number  of 
persons. 

Sausse:  What  do  you  call  a  great  num- 
ber P— There  were  three  or  four liundred  in 
every  place. 

Whom  did  you  recognise  P — I  saw 
Mr.  Smith  0*Brien  there,  and  I  saw 
Mr.  M*Ma/nu8  there. 

Now,  what  were  the  gentlemen  doing 
at  Widow  M*Gormaeh*8  house  p— They 
were  trying  to  take  the  arms  of  the  police, 
as  far  as  I  could  safely  say ;  to  make  the 
police  give  up  their  arms. 

Now,  where  were  you  during  the  time 
you  were  about  the  Widow  M'OormacWa 
house  P — I  was  under  the  garden  wall. 

Now,  describe  exactly  what  you  saw 
occur  while  you  were  there  ? — I  saw  the 

riople  outside  in  the  act  of  firing  in,  and 
saw  a  man  knocked  down  close  by  my 
side  by  the  people  inside.  There  is  a 
small  gate. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  O'Brien  do  or  say  any- 
thing while  you  were  there  P — 1  did  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  I  heard  him  speak- 


ing to  those  inside.  He  was  oii  the  stool 
of  the  window  speaking  to  the  police  in« 
side. 

Was  he  standing  alone,  or  was  there 
anyone  with  him  P— There  was  a  man  with 
him. 

DoHERTT,  C.J. :  Was  this  before  or 
after  the  firing  you  have  been  describing  P 
— Before  the  firing  took  place. 

Did  yon  hear  WManns  say  anything ; 
was  it  before  or  after  the  firing  that  yoQ 
heard  him  say  any  thing  P— Just  at  the 
time  the  firing  was  taking  place,  I  heard 
M*MantL8  say,  to  bum  the  uouse. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  O'Brien  say  anything 
at  that  time  P — I  did  not.  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying,  I  was  too. 
far  away  from  him. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  speaking  P — He 
did. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald, 

I  am  a  summons-server.  I  was  brought 
to  Dublin  about  a  month  aso.  I  waa 
kept  in  custody  of  one  of  the  Dublin 
police.  I  made  two  informations  at 
Ballingarry  before  the  magistrate,  and 
afterwards  in  Dublin. 

Were  you  threatened  with  prosecution 
by  anybody  P — No — how  threatened  P 

Were  you  told  you  would  be  prosecuted  P 
— No,  I  was  not  ever  told  that  I  would  be 
prosecuted;  but  I  was  taken  at  Ballin- 
garry. 

For  what  P — I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not 
told  for  what. 

Have  you  been  promised*  any  thing  P-— 
No. 

Have  you  got  anything  P— No,  I  did 
not  get  anything. 

Do  you  expect  it  P — I  do  not ;  I  would 
sooner  give  what  I  got  to  be  out  of  it. 

What  did  you  get  P — I  got  nothing  at  alL 

The  informations  were  read. 

Fitzgerald:  Did  you  say  anything  in 
these  informations  about  the  burning  of. 
the  house  P — No,  I  did  not ;  the  question 
was  not  put  to  me. 

Why  did  you  make  the  second  informa- 
tion P — It  was  demanded  of  me. 

How  did  they  know  you  had  more  to 
tell  about  M^Manus  f  - 1  did  not  say  it. 

They  told  you,  perhaps  P— No,  they  did 
not. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  the  drilling 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  f— No,  I  think  not. 

Anything  about  a  man  being  shot  at 
your  sideP--!  told  them  that  the  man 
was  shot ;  whether  they  took  it  down  or 
not  I  do  not  know — I  told  them  all  these 
questions. 

Thomas  StiUivan — Examined  by  Lynoh. 

Spoke  to  driving  Mr.  O'Brien,  O'Dono* 
hoe,  and  Dillon  from  Cappogue  to  Kiile-. 
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DMile  on  the  night  of  Thursday^  Jnlj  27. 
Mr.  (yBrien  and  one  of  the  others  had 
armB.  Went  back  and  drove  If' JfaniM, 
Dokeny^  and  Mahony  itom  Cappogae  to 
Eallenanle  early  on  f^riday  morning.  Saw 
them  in  Ballingairy  about  three  o*olook 
the  same  day. 

Thomas  TFoItfA— Examined  by  the  Attorney' 
Qeneral. 

Innkeeper  at  Killenanlo,  Remembered 
some  gentlemen  coming  to  his  house  very 
l&te  on  the  Thursday  night,  and  being 
driven  away  the  next  day.  Professed  his 
inability  to  identify  them. 

May  I  ask  you,  while  these  people  were 
in  your  house,  did  you  see  any  armed 
people  in  the  street? — I  saw  a  person 
armed  at  the  hali-door. 

Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  ? — 
His  name  was  Orchard, 

May  I  ask,  what  was  this  armed  man 
doing  at  your  door  P — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
saw  him  doing  nothing  in  the  world. 

What  kind  of  arms  had  he  P — A  small 
piece. 

A  little  trifling  piece,  I  suppose  P — Gall 
it  what  yon  like ;  you  appear  to  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do. 

GroBS-exomined  by  Whiteside. 

Three  gentlemen  came  to  your  house 
one  night,  slept  there,  and  paid  you  the 
bill  next  morning  P — Yes. 

They  did  not  commit  any  violence  P — No. 

They  went  away  on  a  car  the  next 
morning  P — ^Yes. 

And  I  hope  quietly  ? — ^Very  quietly. 

Duiton  Ifoi^Amo— Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  Oenercd. 

Ex- policeman.  Spoke  to  seeing  a  barri- 
eade  erected  at  Killenaule  on  Friday, 
July  28th.  Saw  Mr.  O'Brien  and  four 
gentlemen  with  him  about  one  or  two 
o'clock.  Saw  them  at  the  hotel  first,  and 
then  getting  down  to  the  barricade.  The 
bftrricade  was  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
atreet,  and  the  hotel  was  at  the  top,  and 
they  were  getting  down. 

At  what  part  of  the  town  was  the 
barricade  P — At  a  place  called  the  Pike. 

What  road  does  that  lead  fromP — ^It 
leads  from  this  town,  Glonmel.  Fethard 
k  the  next  town  to  it. 

Immediately  before  they  went  down 
the  chapel  bell  rang,  and  afterwards 
people  came  into  the  town  by  different 
roaos.  They  were  armed  with  pitchforks 
and  scythes ;  some  with  slams  and  g^ns. 
I  saw  but  four  pikes  daring  the  whole 
transaction. 

Did  you  go  near  the  barricade  P — I  did ; 
I  live  quite  oonvenient  to  it. 

Did  you  aee  it  when  it  was  making  ? — 
Yes. 


Describe  it,  how  it  was  made,  or  what 
was  the  height  of  itP— I  should  say  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet.  There  were 
several  cars. 

About  what  time  was  this  P — I  do  not 
think  it  was  more  than  eleven  o'clock 
when  I  saw  two  of  the  officers  pass  in  a 
g^g;  and  immediately  after  I  saw  the 
barricade  thrown  up,  to  stop  the  re- 
mainder of  the  men. 

And  they  passed  through  the  town 
without  any  molestation  P — They  passed 
through  the  town  without  any  Etop  at  all 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

After  they  passed,  then  the  barricade 
was  thrown  upp — Then  I  saw  a  rush 
made  with  cars  of  every  description — 
jaunting  cars  and  other  oars — cars  with 
turf,  with  pieces  of  timber  and  turf  load^. 

Are  you  able  to  say,  at  the  time  of  its 
construction,  where  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his 
friends  were  standing  P — I  could  not  state 
their  position  perfectly ;  at  that  time  I 
could  not  see  any  of  them. 

Was  it  before  that  they  went  towards 
the  Pike  P— It  was. 

Did  you  see  anything  further  occur,  or 
are  jou  able  to  state  anything  that  passed 
after  the  barricades  were  thrown  up,  ex- 
cept seeing  the  armjr  approach  P — I  can- 
not state  anything  in  the  world  more 
than  that  the  barricade  was  removed 
immediately,  and  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who 
was  pointed  out  to  mo  as  Mr.  DtUon,  walk 
with  the  officer  through  the  town,  and 
cheer  him  out  of  the  town.  No  person 
ever  insulted  them  when  onoe  they  passed 
the  barricade. 

About  how  long  altogether  would  you 
say  it  was  from  the  time  the  barricade 
was  erected  till  the  army  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  P — Not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour';  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
would  be  about  it. 

What  became  of  the  persons  who 
flocked  in  from  those  three  roads  P  Did 
they  continue  together  P— They  did  not 
disperse  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  in  the  town  immediately  afber ; 
there  was  a  large  crowd  for  a  long  time 
before  the  hotel.  After  that  they  retired 
to  their  several  places. 

Gross-examined  by  Fitzgerald, 

Where  exactly  did  yon  first  see  Mr. 
O'Brien  that  day  P— At  the  hotel  door. 

Where  was  the  nest  place  you  saw  him 
after  that  P — Walking  from  the  hotel  down 
the  street. 

That  is  down  towards  the  barricade  P — 
Yes. 

The  barricade  was  erected  before  that  P 
They  were  in  the  act  of  erecting  it. 

Before  you  saw  him  P — Yes. 

Now,  it  was  between  those  two  times 
that  the  officers  passed  through  in  the 
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gtgP^It  was  after  I  saw  him  the  first 
time  that  the  officers  passed. 

And  before  jon  saw  him  the  seoond  P — 
Yes. 

Nobody  touched  them  ? — ^Not  a  soul ; 
nor  insalted  them,  that  I  coald  see  or 
hear. 

Biehard  Shea  called. 

Witness :  I  will  take  no  oath. 

Scott :  Did  he  swear  any  information  P 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown :  He  did. 

SolicUor' General :  Do  yon  refuse  to  be 
sworn  P 

Witness:  Against  such  a  gentleman^  I 
do. 

Attorney'  Oeneral :  Will  you  not  take  the 
book  and  be  sworn  P 

Witness :  I  will  not. 

Attorney 'General:  We  must  ask  the 
Court  to  commit  this  person  if  he  will  not 
be  sworn. 

Bla^ckbttkne,  L.G.J. :  You  are  aware 
that  your  refusing  to  take  the  oath  is  a 
contempt  oP  this  Court ;  and  I  am  now 
bound  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  commit 
you  to  gaol  if  you  still  refuse  to  do  so. 
Do  you  still  refuse  to  be  sworn  P 

Witiiess:  I  do. 

Blackbttbite,  L.C.J. :  Then  take  him  in- 
to custody. 

The  witness  was  then  removed  in  cus- 
tody. 

Whiteside:  I  have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion, if  the  Attorney' General  wishes  it, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  have  the  in- 
formation of  this  man  read. 

Attomey-General :  It  cannot  be  done  in 
a  case  of  this  kind.  We  cannot  make  that 
evidence  which  is  not  evidence. 

William  Par«on«— Examined  by  Scott. 

Private  in  the  8th  Hussars .  Was  march  - 
ing  on  Friday,  July  28,  with  a  troop  of 
forty-five  soldiers  under  Captain  Longmore 
from  Fethard  towards  Killenaule.  Was 
in  advance  of  the  others.  Met  with  two 
barricades  on  entering  the  village. 

Where  was  the  second  barricade  P — ^I 
should  think  they  were  between  four  and 
five  hundred  yards  apart. 

Farther  on  than  the  first  one  P — Yes. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  one  did  any  one 
speak  to  yon,  or  did  you  say  any  thing  to 
tnemP — There  was  a  man  with  a  rifle 
came  up  to  me,  and  a  man  with  a  pike, 
and  he  said  to  me,  if  I  did  not  halt,  he 
would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Wliat  did  you  do  then  P — I  halted,  and 
the  captain  came  up  to  the  barricade. 

Now  what  was  the  conduct  or  language 
of  the  persons  about  the  barricade  at 
that  time  P— They  said  they  would  kill  all 
the  bloodv  soldiers—"  kill  all  the  bloody 
soldiers ! 


From  whom  wore  those  expressions  pro- 
ceeding P — From  the  man  who  had  the 
rifle. 

What  name  does  he  go  by  P — Orchard. 

How  long  was  your  pari^  delayed  before- 
yon  passed  P — I  should  think  between  five 
and  ten  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  barricades 
were  removed  P — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside, 

Hare  you  survived  to  describe  the  events 
of  that  day  P— Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  promotion  for  your 
services  upon  that  day  P — No. 

Have  you  been  long  in  the  armyP — ^I 
have. 

You  have  never  seen  any  thing  so  de« 
sperate  as  that  in  service  P — Never. 

Was  it  eaual  to  the  charade  at  Waterloo ; 
the  next  thing  to  Waterloo,  I  suppose. 
This  was  the  most  desperate  transaction 
you  ever  witnessed  P— Yes. 

The  information  sworn  by  the  witness 
was  read. 

You  said  nothing  about  "killing  the 
bloody  soldiers,"  or  **  blowing  out  your 
brains  "P— No. 

And  yon  now  swear  they  said  they  wonld 
kill  all  the  bloody  soldiers  P — Yes. 

And  you  knew  that  at  the  time  yon 
swore  your  information  P — ^Yes. 

And  a  man  told  you  to  stop,  or  he  wonld 
blow  your  brains  out  p — Yes. 

Thomas  Hourihan. 
Confirmed  the  last  witness.    Did  not 
hear  what  was  said  to  Parsons. 

Capt.  Charles  Joseph  Iron^moro— Examined 
by  Lynch. 

Were  you  in  command  of  the  troop  of 
Hussars  who  were  marching  through  KiU 
lenaule  P — I  was. 

Did  you  see  any  barricade  erected  there  P 
—I  did. 

What  did  you  do.  Captain  Longmore, 
when  you  saw  those  barricades  P — I  halted 
the  troop  and  rode  up  to  the  barricades, 
and  explained  to  the  crowd  that  were  as- 
sembled, that  unless  the  barricades  were 
immediately  removed,  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  fire. 

Did  any  person  from  the  crowd  address 
you  thenP — A  rather  tall  man,  respectably 
dressed  in  black,  and  I  think  he  was  of 
rather  a  sallow  complexion. 

Had  he  any  arms  P — No,  no  arms. 

Where  was  he  P — He  came  close  to  the 
barricade,  in  front  of  the  barricade;  he 
came  out  from  the  crowd  by  the  barri* 
cades. 

What  did  that  gentleman  say  to  you  P — 
He  said  that  he  understood  the  troop  was 
merely  passing  through  the  town,  and 
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Bud  the  people  were  determined  to  resist 
thearrestof  Mr.  SmUh  O'Brien,  and  asked  if 
I  had  a  warrant  for  his  ari-est,  and  I  said, 
no  ;  he  said  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  then 
m  the  town. 

When  vou  said  no,  was  any  thing  further 
«ud  ?— Nothing  further,  except  that  the 
barricades  were  ordered  to  be  removed. 

Were  they  then  removed  P — Yes. 

Did  the  troop  pass  through  P— The  troop 
passed  through. 

And,  I  believe,  proceeded  on  its  march  P 
— Proceeded  onwards  with  its  march. 

Cross-examined  by  WhUeaide. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  at  the  barricades  P 
—No,  that  is  not  the  person. 

And  was  the  expression  you  said  you 
used,  you  would  proceed  to  fire  or  proceed 
to  force  ?— I  think  "  fire  "  was  the  word  I 
used ;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

No  discourtesy  was  shown  to  you  per- 
sonally  P— None  whatever.  I  should  men- 
tion that  this  was  previous  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  letter  authorizing  armed 
parties  to  act  alone,  and  previous  to  the 
proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  high  treason. 

WiUiam  (7a»A«»— Examined  by  the  Attor- 
ney^OeneroL 

Car  driver  in  employment  of  the  witness 
WdUhe,  Spoke  to  driving  three  gentle- 
men on  Friday,  Julv  28,  from  Killenaule 
to  the  Commons  of  Ballingarzy,  about  a 
couple  of  hours  after  the  troops  had 
passed  through  Killenaule.  On  the  way 
they  got  down  and  went  along  a  road 
called  Muokadeeve.  They  then  got  on  the 
car  again.  Two  other  cars  came  up  along 
the  Ballyphilip  road.  The  three  cars  went 
on  together  and  stopped  at  Widow  Lachen's 
house  at  the  Commons. 

Were  those  gentlemen  in  your  master's 
(WaleMe)  house  that  morning  P—Qf  course 
th^  were. 

Would  you  know  any  of  those  gen- 
tlemen  again  P— I  don't  say  I  would ;  I 
never  made  my  remarks  to  know  them 
at  all. 

You  never  heard  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  ? 
—I  have  heard  talk  of  the  name,  SmAih 
O'Brien. 

Just  turn  about  and  look  at  that  gentle- 
man leaning  on  the  dock ;  did  you  ever 
see  him  before  p— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Tou  never  saw  him  before  P—(rA«  vnt- 
neee  twmed  round  and  looked  at  the  gaoler 
in  the  dock  vnth  the  |)moner.)— Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Attorney 'General:  That  is  not  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  at  all. 

Whiteside:  I  object  to  this  mode  of 
examination.  **That  is  not  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien!"    Is  that  the  usual  mode  of 
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examining  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case  P 
It  is  most  extraordinary,  and  altogether 
without  precedent. 

Attorney  General  {to  the  witness):  You 
never  saw  that  gentleman  you  drove  be- 
fore P— Not  that  I  recollect. 

Witness  also  spoke  to  driving  throe 
gentlemen  back  towards  MuUinahone 
on  Saturday  morning  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock.  Heard  shots  near  Widow 
M'Cormack's  before  leaving  the  Commons. 
Parted  with  the  gentlemen  at  Nine  Mile 
House. 

Do  you  know  who  those  gentlemen 
were  you  brought  back  to  MuUinahone  ? 
— No. 

Were  they  the  same  gentlemen,  or  any 
of  them,  that  you  had  £iven  the  day  be- 
fore P — I  do  not  think  they  were.  • 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

How  far  is  the  Widow  M'Gormaek's 
house  ftom  Ballingarry  P— About  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Do  you  know  how  far  the  Widow  MGor- 
mack's  house  is  from  the  Commons  P— I 
believe  it  is  about  three  miles ;  I  don't 
exactly  know. 

Ellen  Lacken — Examined  by  the  Solicitor' 
General. 

Living  in  the  village  of  the  Commons. 
Spoke  to  some  gentlemen  coming  to  her 
house  late  on  Friday,  July  28th,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  there.  They  asked  for  beds 
for  Rve,  Was  unable  to  identify  any  of 
them.  Some  of  them  returned  after  the 
firing  on  Saturday,  and  took  away  their 
things. 

William  Pimlo^t— Examined  by  Scott 

Emploved  in  Barker's  colliery,  Bawn- 
leigh.  Saw  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  at  Sulli- 
van's public-house  on  the  Commons,  on 
Friday  evening,  with  eight  or  nine  gentle- 
men. There  were  two  or  three  cars  there. 
Mr.  O'Brien  read  a  letter— I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  contents.  A  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  he  called  him 
Mr.  Meagher,  who  immediately  stood  upon 
one  side  of  the  car.  Mr.  MeagJier  cau- 
tioned every  person  there,  the  same  that 
would  happen  to  themselves  would  happen 
to  them,  and  told  them  to  be  in  readmess 
in  three  weeks,  when  the  wisp  would  be 
lit  over  the  hills. 

Did  any  one  else  after  Mr.  Meagher  ad- 
dress the  people  P— There  was  another 
gentleman  who  said  Ave  weeks.  There 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  present,  I  saw  a  gun  with  one 
gentleman. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  else,  or  hear  any 
thing  else  said  by  those  persons  while  Mr. 
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Meagher  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  there  P-— 
Yea,  another  gentlenfan  who  s^oke  said 
five  weeks ;  he  was  giving  directions  then 
to  the  people  to  fight  for  their  country  and 
have  it. 

Frismer :  Speak  out,  sir. 

8coU:  Bid  he  say  any  thing  moreP— ■ 

To  hunt  eve^  English  b r  or  beggar 

to  his  own  side,  and  let  him  live  there.^ 

Wiiness  further  spoke  to  a  party  coming 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  taking  away 
his  gun. 

Cross-examined  by  White$ide, 

The  night  you  heard  the  speeches  you 
drank  a  little  P— I  did ;  I  don't  denjr  it. 

Does  that  improve  your  recollection  P — 
Not  in  the  least. 

Did  you  not  say,  that  one  of  these 
gentlemen  said  they  might  be  caught  P — 
Sfo. 

What  was  it  then  Mr.  Meagher  told  the 
people  P  That  any  person  that  was  there 
would  bear  with  tlie  same  lashes  as  them- 
selves if  they  were  caught  P— Yes. 

Well,  I  think  you  did  take  a  little  that 
night. 

John  Pdm&dr^— Examined  by  Sausse, 

Engineer  in  the  colliery  at  Ballingarry. 
Met  Mr.  0*Brien  with  three  other  gentle- 
men at  Kirwick's  Cross,  on  Friday,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Commons.  Saw 
a  gentleman  whom  they  called  MManus 
with  a  pistol. 

Did  Mr.  O'Brien  say  any  thing  to  you  P 
— ^He  asked  me  if  I  was  no]b  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  collieries,  and  I 
tola  him  I  was.  He  told  me  that,  if  the 
com  pan  V  stood  neutral,  he  would  support 
them ;  but  if  they  offered  to  suspend  the 
works  in  consequence  of  having  any  of 
the  men  following  him,  he  would  take 
possession  of  the  collieries. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  further  P— He  said 
that  he  would  have  Ireland  rescued  ft^m 
the  British  Government  in  less  than  a 
week.  They  were  all  ready  in  the  towns, 
and,  so  far  as  he  had  travelled  in  the 
country,  he  found  every  one  of  the  same 
mind.  He  said,  if  he  was  caught,  he  would 
be  hanged.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing 
else  he  said. 

Witness  also  spoke  to  seeing  four 
cars  come  into  the  village  of  Commons 
between  five  and  six  on  Friday.  Mr. 
0  Brien  was  on  one  of  the  cars.  Mr. 
MMawts  and  Mr.  Doheny  were  around 
the  car.  There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  women,  and  children  that  came  in 
alons  with  the  cars.  The  cars  stopped 
at  ^tUivan^s,  A  gentleman  called  Mr. 
Meaqher  made  a  speech.  Mr.  0*Brim  and 
l^other  gentleman  also  spoke. 


Can  you  recollect  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Meagher's .?— I  cannot ;  I  can  only  recollect 
the  introduction. 

What  was  the  introduction  P— He  said, 
**  Since  I  have  become  an  outlaw,  I  have 
ceased  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald, 

It  was  on  the  road  you  met  Mr.  O'Brien, 
when  the  conversation  took  place  P — 
Yes. 

Was  there  anybody  present  besides  your- 
self and  Mr,  0  Brien  .^— There  was  no  one 
convenient,  not  very  near,  not  so  near 
that  they  could  tell  what  he  was  speaking 
to  me. 

John  Lamphier  called. 

Prisoner:  My  lords,  I  do  not  think, 
after  nine  honrs*  sitting,  it  is  doing  justice 
to  my  counsel,  or  my  case,  to  proceed  any 
longer  to-night  with  the  investigation. 
It  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting in  the  evening ;  and  it  is  so  haras- 
sing to  my  counsel,  that  it  is  obvious  he 
cannot  do  justice  to  himself  or  to  me.  It 
is  now  half-past  six  o'clock. 

AUomey-Qenerai :  The  examination  of 
this  witness  will  certainly  take  some  time, 
my  lord. 

Blackbitknb,  L.C.J. :  Then  adjourn  the 
Court  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Prisoner :  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to 
your  lordship  for  this  concession. 

Tuesday,  October  3, 1848. 

John  Lamphier — Examined  by  the 
Attorney- Oeneral, 

Pay-clerk  of  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland  at  the  Commons  Colliery,  Ballin- 
garry. Was  at  the  colliery  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  July  28.  Saw  three  cars  pass 
by,  and  stop  at  SuUivan's  public-house. 
About  eight  or  ten  persons  were  on  them. 
The  prisoner  was  one.  After  the  cars 
stopped,  Mr.  O'Brien  addressed  the  people, 
who  were  about  two  or  three  hundred.  He 
told  them  that  there  was  a  warrant  against 
him,  and  500Z.  was  offered  for  his  arrest ; 
he  told  them  to  arm,  and  to  protect  him  if 
the  military  should  come  to  attack  him. 
He  said,  if  they  would  protect  him  and 
arm,  that  Ireland  would  De  free  in  a  fort- 
night. Some  of  those  persons  said  that 
they  had  no  arms,  and  he  said  that  stones 
were  very  good  weapons.  A  gentleman 
they  called  Mr.  Meagher  and  a  gentleman 
they  called  Mr.  BUUm  also  addressed  the 
people.  Mr.  Meagher  told  them  to  arm  and 
to  protect  Mr.  0  Brien,  and  they  would 
have  Ireland  free  in  a  fortnight.  He  told 
them  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  the  soil. 
Mr.  BiUon  said,  that  if  they  would  arm  and 
protect  Mr.  O'Brien,  they  would  have  Ire- 
land free  in  six  months. 
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Abont  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  Mr. 
0*Br%en  walked  into  the  Mining  Gom- 
p«nT  'b  yard.  He  asked  wbo  was  in  charge 
of  the  MiningGompany's  concerns,  and  I 
said  I  was.  He  said  he  came  for  some 
carts  and  boxes  that  were  lying  in  the 
yard  at  the  time.  There  was  a  small  boy 
walking  after  him. 

Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  the  carts 
and  boxes  for  P — To  throw  np  a  barricade ; 
to  help  to  throw  np  a  barricade  across  the 
road.  I  said  £  conld  not  give  them.  He 
said  he  wonld  take  them  by  force.  He 
ordered  a  man  who  was  standing  by  to 
wheel  away  the  cart,  bnt  he  ref^ed.  He 
commenced  to  wheel  the  cart  himself. 
The  people  did  not  come  within  the  yard 
gate  at  all.  There  were  about  fiye  hnn- 
dred  fifty  yards  from  it.  A  nnmber 
of  people  who  were  not  armed  came 
in  afler  Mr.  O'Brien  went  ont,  and 
commenced  ringing  the  workmen's 
bell. 

Did  jTon  see  where  these  people,  whom 
yon  said  were  abont  five  hnndred,  who 
were  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  went  to,  or  what 
they  didP — ^They  commenced  to  erect  a 
barricade  on  the  road  leading  to  Ballin- 


What 


at  did  the  barricade  consist  of  P — 
There  was  a  ladder  and  some  boxes,  some 
sticks  and  stones,  as  well  as  I  could  see 
from  a  distance.  It  was  abont  fonr  feet  in 
height. 
What  did  the  people  do,  or  where  did 


they  go,  when  they  erected  that  barricade  P 
— Thfty  marched  np  and  down  the  road 
shouting.     Most    of   them  were  armed 


with  pises  and  gnns.  They  remained 
for  ma  hour  near  the  barricade,  and 
then  went  towards  Widow  M'OormaeJc's 
honse. 

Before  you  saw  them  going  towards  the 
Widow  M*OormaoV8  house,  did  you  see 
any  police  or  constabulary  going  in  that 
direction  P — I  saw  a  body  of  police  coming 
up  the  Ballingarry  Boad  as  tar  as  Scott^ 
CroBS.  They  turned  up  to  the  right 
towards  Mrs.  M'Oormach$  house. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  when 
the  people  about  the  barricade  were  going 
towards  the  Widow  M'Cormack'e  houser 
— ^I  saw  him  going  through  the  fields 
with  them.  The  pcSice  got  first  into  the 
house. 

Did  you  hear  any  firing  shortly  after, 
or  at  any  time  after,  you  saw  the  party  get 
to  the  Widow  M'Oormach' 8  house  P — Im- 
mediately after ;  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after. 

Abont  how  many  people  did  you  see 
going  across  the  fields  as  you  described 
towards  the  Widow  M'Cormach's  .^— About 
fiye  hundred. 

Did  you  see  many  others  of  the  country 
people  about  P— -There  were  a  great  many 


on  the  hiUs  around;  I  could  not  see 
whether  they  were  armed.  About  an  hour 
and  a  half  aater  the  firing  I  saw  another 
body  of  police  coming. 

On  this  Friday  and  Saturday  were 
there  any  police  stationed  at  the  Com- 
mons P — ^They  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Commons. 

How  long  before  had  they  been  with- 
drawn P — Three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  who  owns  the  barrack  in 
which  the  police  were  at  the  time,  and 
who  had  the  key  and  charge  of  it  P — The 
Mining  Company  owns  it. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  occurring 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  0*Brien  about 
that  barrack,  or  anything  connected  with 
it  P — He  said  he  should  have  the  key  of  it 
when  he  came  into  the  yard. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  P — ^Yes. 

What  did  he  say  he  wanted  the  key  of 
it  for  P— To  station  some  of  his  men. 

Did  you  giye  him  the  key  P  —No. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside. 

Was  anybody  present  when  this  trans- 
action that  you  speak  of  occuired  P—There 
was  an  underground  steward  of  the  name 
of  Tobin, 

Did  he  hear  what  passed  P— I  think  he 
did. 

Was  there  a  laree  quantity  of  powder  in 
the  stores  of  the  Mimng  Company  P^Not 
a  large  quantity. 

A  quantity  P — About  fifty  pounds. 

Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  powder,  or  take  it  from 
you  by  force  P— No. 

Ton  are  quite  sure  you  heard  Mr. 
O'Brien  say  on  the  Friday  there  was  a 
warrant  against  him  for  his  arrest,  and  a 
reward  of  fiye  hundred  pounds  for  taking 
him  P— Yes. 

And  then  he  asked  them  whether  they 
would  protect  him  if  they  came  to  arrest 
him  P— Yes. 

And  they  said  they  would  P — ^Yes. 

And  who  said  they  had  but  stones ;  was 
it  the  people  said  that  P — ^The  people. 

Some  of  them.  Very  well;  now  who 
said  stones  would  be  yery  goodp — Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Where  they  had  not  arms  for  that  pur- 
pose P— Yes. 

You  say  at  twelye  o'clock  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  came  into  your  yard  j  do  you 
know  whether  the  police  were  m  sight  P 
— ^The  police  were  not  in  sight  at  that 
time. 

Now,  he  asked  you  first  for  some  carts 
and  cars  to  throw  up  a  barricade  across 
the  road  P— Yes. 

Was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting 
the  police  from  arresting  him  P— Yes. 
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Do  yoa  not  belieye  if  he  liked  he  ooald 
have  get  fifty  menP — I  think  any  man 
employed  by  the  company  would  not  do 
it;  they  were  not  all  employed  by  the 
companr. 

Conla  he  haye  got  p>eople  sufficient  to 
roll  the  cart  if  he  choee,  in  spite  of  you  P 
— He  could. 

Owen  OvXLen, — Examined  by  the  BolicUoT" 
OeneraX. 

Employed  in  the  collieries.  Confirmed 
the  last  witness.  Heard  Mr.  0*Brien  speak 
on  Friday  night.  He  asked  if  there  was 
sufficient  force  there  to  keep  him  from,  I 
think,  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  men. 
In  the  course  of  hb  address  he  said  he 
expected  this  to  be  a  free  country,  but  how 
that  was  to  come  round  he  did  not  say  in 
my  hearing.  On  Saturday  morning  I  saw 
Mr.  0*Brien  in  Widow  LackevCe  house, 
Mr.  O'Brien  sent  for  me  by  a  man  named 
Howrigan.  There  were  two  strangers 
in  the  room.  He  read  a  letter  to  me 
that  he  wanted  me  to  send  forward 
to  the  directors  of  the  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

WUneM  identified  the  letter  produced, 
and  stated  that  he  had  forwarded  it  to 
the  Company  in  Dublin. 

Was  anything  said  about  a  horse  of 
yours  ? — That  was  the  evening  before. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  P — He  asked  me 
for  the  key  of  the  police-barrack ;  and  he 
saw  one  of  the  company's  ponies  going  out 
to  water,  and  he  said  ne  wanted  it  for  a 
night.  I  said  I  could  not  give  him  either, 
that  I  was  only  the  company's  servant ; 
and  he  at  once  admitted  the  justice  of 
my  refusal,  and  said  he  would  not  take 
either. 

Cross-examined  by  FUzgerdld. 

You  were  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Mining  Company  there  P — Yes. 

Thev  have  a  good  deal  of  property 
there  P — A  good  deal. 

Had  they  at  this  time  any  gunpowder  P 
—Yes. 

Now,  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
was  any  of  the  Mining  Company's  pro- 
perty injured P — ^Not  in  the  least;  we  had 
money  and  property  there,  but  it  was 
never  injured.  1  believe  I  remitted  one 
hundred  pounds  that  morning  from  the 
mines. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  take  any 
part  of  it  P — ^No  attempt  whatever. 

Did  Mr.  O'Brien  say  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  arrest  P — Why,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  he  was  afraid  of  it. 

A  JwroT:  When  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  said 
he  expected  that  this  would  be  a  free 
country,  did  he  give  any  de6nition  of 
what  a  free  country  was  P — ^No. 


Eiehard  PimZay— Examined  by  BeoU. 

Secretary  of  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland.  Spoke  to  receiving  the  letter 
forwarded  by  the  last  witness  in  Dublin 
on  July  SO. 

Sub-Inspector  Thomas  Trani— Examined 
by  SauBse. 

Sub-Inspector  of  police  in  Callan. 

Do  you  remember  proceeding  in  any 
direction  from  Callan  on  the  2dth  of  July 
last  P— Yes ;  I  got  orders  from  the  county 
inspector  of  Kilkenny  to  prooeed  out  with 
mj  company  to  Ballingarry  Commons. 

State  what  number  of  men  you  had 
under  your  command. — Forty-six. 

Just  state,  slowly,  what  occurred  after 
you  gotto  Ballingarry, — ^Afler  I  had  passed 
through  Ballingarry  I  observed  crowds 
following  me  along  the  road,  and  orowd-i 
also  passing  to  my  left  through  the  fields. 
I  continued  on  the  road  for  about  two 
miles.  When  I  had  advanced  about  two 
miles  beyond  Ballingarry  towards  the 
Commons,  I  observed  great  crowds  in  my 
front,  and  also  cominjo;  down  from  all  the 
hills,  and  a  shrill  whistling.  I  met  with 
a  road  to  my  right,  I  inquired,  and  I  found 
it  led  to  Kilkenny.  I  wheeled  the  party 
m>  that  road,  expecting  forces  from 
Kilkenny. 

You  wheeled  the  party  up  that  roadP — 
Yes ;  up  to  the  rignt.  We  ascended  the 
hill,  I  (uresav  neany  a  mile.  The  people 
behind  us,  from  Ballinearry,  took  the 
country  upon  the  right  when  we  took  the 
road ;  those  that  were  going  parallel  with 
us  fell  into  our  rear ;  and  those  coming 
across  the  Commons  were  to  our  left,  and 
we  were  nearly  surrounded.  When  we 
^t  to  the  slate  house  they  were  outfiank- 
mgus. 

Whiteside:  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
mortal  man  to  take  down  what  you  say, 
you  are  speaking  so  quick. 

DonERTY,  C.J. :  Suppose  you  condense. 
The  people  were  closing  around  youP — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

8<vasse:  Were  you  able  to  perceive 
whether  any  of  the  crowd  yoa  have  de- 
scribed had  any  arms  P — ^Yes ;  they  were 
armed  with  pikes  and  guns. 

Could  you  form  any  estimate  of  the 
number  P — I  could  not  exactly  form  an 
estimate  of  the  number.  Persons  carry- 
ing guns  in  a  trail  you  cannot  see  them 
at  all  at  a  distance ;  where  my  eye  rested 
I  saw  pikes  or  guns. 

What  did  you  do  on  seeing  the  slated 
house  p — 1  ordered  the  men,  who  were 
then  marching  in  fours,  to  break  and  take 
possession  of  that  house,  and  if  refused 
admission  to  smash  into  it.  It  was  about 
two  fields  from  ns.  on  the  right.  The  men 
rushed  for  the  house,  and  I  followed  them. 
Just  as  I  ordered  the  men  to  breaki  a  shot 
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was  fired;  I  looked  round  and  saw  the 
smoke,  with  the  mm  who  fired  it«  about 
eiffhtj  or  one  hnndred  yards  to  my  left. 

When  yon  gave  directions  to  yonr  men 
to  go  to  the  house,  in  what  direction  was 
this  crowd  going,  or  any  portion  of  it? — 
They  were  behind  us,  and  on  each  side ; 
completely  outOanking  us  on  each  side. 

Were  they  walking  or  running  P— Run- 
ning, most  of  them,  I  should  say.  In 
about  two  or  three  minutes  they  could 
have  cut  us  off  Arom  the  house ;  they  could 
have  got  between  us  and  the  house ;  they 
were  outflanking  us  completely. 

Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  cut  you 
off  from  the  house  ? — They  were  making 
what  speed  they  could,  each  fiank  be- 
hind us. 

WhitMtde:  That  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion. 

8au8$e:  Did  your  men  get  into  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

Just  describe  what  you  did  there  P — 
I  directed  the  men  to  turn  in  and  to 
throw  all  the  loose  thines  they  could 
up  against  the  windows,  and  to  secure  the 
doors. 

After  you  had  the  house  fastened  in 
that  way,  what  next  occurred  P — ^It  was 
in  the  act  of  fastening  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded. I  directed  the  men  to  take 
dhar^^  of  erery  door  and  window.  I  was 
passing  up  stairs  to  see  if  the  arran^ 
ments  were  made,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
proceeding  from  the  rear,  calling  for  the 
officer.  I  went  to  the  lobby  wmdow ;  a 
man  put  up  his  arm — that  man  was  un- 
armea — ana  said,  "For  God's  sake  let 
there  be  no  firing;  we  want  to  make 
peace."  I  replied,  if  the  people  did  not 
fire,  we  would  not  fire ;  but  if  a  shot  was 
fir^  from  without,  we  would  fire  as  long 
ae  a  cartridge  or  a  man  remained.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  may  be  permitted  to 
explain  that. 
No;  just  state  facts.  What  next  hap- 
ened,    Mr.    TratU^—l   then    gave   or- 


Whiiuids :  I  must  interpose  here.  AVhat 
was    said   to   youP — My  orders    to    the 


To  the  man  outside  P — ^Nothing  further 
with  tibat  man.    I  acted  immediately. 

Sauste:  What  next  hapoened  P^The 
next  were  the  orders  I  gave  tne  men. 

Aiter  yon  gave  orders,  what  happened 
after  thatP — ^A  call  was  made  to  me  up 
stairs ;  the  words  were,  "  Mr.  0*Brien  is 
below":  the  words  were,  "Tell  Mr. 
Trani,  Mr  O'Brien  is  here." 

Did  yon  go  down  P — I  did.  I  went  down 
to  the  window  where  I  was  informed  he 
had  been,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

What  next  occurred  P — ^The  men  told 
me  of  a  proposal  that  had  been  made. 

What  next  oooorred  P~I  went  upstairs 


again;  I  was  again  called  to,  that  Mr. 
0*Br%en  was  there,  and  wished  to  see  me. 
I  then  replied,  if  so,  let  him  come  round 
to  the  window  to  me.    He  did  not  come. 

What    next    happened  P — Immediately 

after  that  I  heard  a  crash  of  stones  and 

shots  from  without,  and  a  window  smashed. 

What  was  next  done  P — ^I  instantly  gave 

orders  to  fire,  and  the  firing  commenced. 

How  long  did  the  firing  continue  P — 
About  an  hour  from  first  to  last— Arom 
the  first  shot  to  the  last. 

Were  you  able  to  see  what  was  the 
effect  of  that  firing  P — ^When  going  on 
or  after  P 

Either,  when  going  onP — ^Why,  I  saw 
after  it  had  gone  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  people  did^  not  appear  on  our 
front  or  fianks,  but  still  shootmg  oyer  the 
wall  as  well  as  tlfey  could ;  they  did  not 
show  themselves  in  the  flanks.  We  had 
no  command  of  the  rear  of  that  house; 
they  cut  us  off  from  the  rear  view. 

DoHCBTT,  C.J. :  How  many  people  were 
there  about  the  house,  are  you  able  to 
say  P—  I  should  say,  when  we  were  going 
up  to  the  house,  there  were  about  sixty- 
five  to  one,  or  about  three  thousand. 

8aM8$e :  During  the  period  that  you  say 
the  firing  was  going  on  from  the  police, 
was  there  any  &ring  from  the  outside  P— 
Oh,  yes,  they  had  possession  of  the  houso 
to  our  rear,  and  the  command  of  the  lobby 
window;  and  there  were  some  double 
barrels  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
shots  from  those  double-barrelled  guns 
raked  the  stairs  and  passed  through  the 
lobby  window. 

Do  you  remember  while  you  were  in 
the  house,  and  after  the  firing  had  com- 
menced, any  policeman  coming  there  P — 
After  the  firing  was  over  Head  Constable 
Can'olU  in  private  clothes,  rode  up  to  the 
house.  I  heard  throughout  shots  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within. 

DoHEBTT,  O.J. :  Do  you  mean  throngh 
the  entire  hour  that  you  have  spoken  of  P 
— During  the  entire  time  the  firing  waj 
going  on  there  were  shots  from  without 
as  well  as  from  within,  except  the  latter 
part  of  it.  I  did  not  hear  many  for  about 
tive  minutes  before  our  last  shots  were 
fired. 

Bausse :  Were  they  fired  in  a  volley,  or 
were  they  dropping  shots  P-^They  were 
dropping  shots  as  they  got  an  opportunity. 
They  were  not  in  volleys  either  from 
within  or  without. 

BLA.CKBUSHB,  L.O.J.:  Was  the  firing 
continuous,  uninterrupted  P — For  about 
half  the  time  it  was  very  constant  firins 
from  within,  and  without  for  about  a  third 
of  the  time. 

DoHSSTr,  C.J. :  Were  there  five,  fifty, 
or  one  hundred  shots,  can  you  safely  say, 
fired  by  the   pnrty  without  P — I   snould 
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suppose  there  most  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  either.  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to 
their  firing. 

A  Juror:  Can  you  state  the  number  of 
reports  that  jrou  heard? — Oh,  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible;  for  one-third  of  the 
time  the  firing  was  incessant  from  within 
and  without. 

A  Jwor:  Would  you  undertake  to  say 
that  it  did  not  exceed  twenty  P — Indeed  I 
would  not. 

A  Juror :  Would  you  undertake  to  say 
that  it  exceeded  one  hundred  P — I  should 
say  it  might  have  exceeded  one  hundred  ; 
the  probability  is  that  their  shots  exceeded 
two'  hundred.  I  cannot  go  to  anything 
like  certainty.  The  house  is  a  large  one ; 
and  consider  me  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
and  shots  going  on  both  in  flront  and 
flank — it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  form 
any  idea. 

A  Jwor:  How  many  shots  did  your 
party  fireP — The  head  constable  will  be 
able  to  answer  that — Head  Constable 
M'DofMgh.  I  know  I  served  over  two 
hundred  and  thirty  rounds  to  replace  what 
had  been  fired. 

8a/u8se :  After  you  fortified  the  house  hoff 
loi)^  did  you  remain  in  the  house  P — I  re- 
mained in  the  house  upwards  of  two  hours 
after  the  firing  had  ceased.  I  was  upwards 
of  two  hours  in  it  without  a  shot  being 
fired  from  within  or  without ;  and  aboat 
that  time  Mr.  Cox*8  party  from  Cashel 
arrived,  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter 
after. 

About  what  o'clock  was  it  when  Mr. 
Oox's  party  arrived  P — About  a  quarter 
past  five  I  saw  three  or  four  men  ad- 
vancing; I  was  looking  through  a  loop* 
hole  on  the  left  hand,  and  I  fired  a  signal 
shot  for  them,  and  thnt  was  the  first  shot 
I  heard  from  the  time  we  ceased  firing, 
which  was  upwards  of  two  hours  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside. 

Tou  are  in  the  police  stationed  at 
Callan  ?— Yes. 

How  many  men  were  stationed  at 
Callan  P— Forty-six ;  we  had  called  in  the 
out-stations.  There  were  two  or  three 
men  sick,  and  two  orderlies  left  at  home. 

Is  that  the  ordinary  number,  or  is  it  im 
excessive  number  in  a  police-barrack  P — 
It  would  be  an  excessive  number  for  a 
station  like  Callan,  but  the  out-stations 
bad  been  called  in. 

Is  there  any  station  in  this  place  that 
we  have  been  talking  of,  where  there 
would  be  as  many  as  five  hundred?^ No, 
I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Was  thei*e  not  five  hundred  pounds  re- 
ward offered  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  0*Brien  f 
— I  had  not  heard  that  that  morning. 

When  you  saw  the  rest  of  the  police, 


they  did  not  tell  youP — ^Tes,  when  Mr. 
Ooiit  came  up  he  said  we  had  let  five  hun- 
dred pounds  slip  through  our  fingers. 

Were  you  not  very  sorry  you  had  done 
so  P — I  ao  not  remember  it;  it  would  not 
have  been  of  the  slightest  consideration  to 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 

Would  not  Mr.  Cckb,  like  to  have  had 
that  in  his  fingers  P — I  think  he  would. 

And  if  you  had  marched  up  the  hill  you 
might  have  got  it  P — ^Up  what  hill  P 

Up  to  the  Commons,  instead  of  going 
into  that  house  P — Yes. 

On  this  occasion,  in  justice  to  yourself, 
you  have  not  underrated  any  of  your 
services  on  that  day,  or  the  numbers  of 
persons  whom  you  saw  P — ^Not  willingly ; 
m  the  number  I  have  laid  down  I  have 
heard  disinterested  persons  agree. 

You  said  three  tnousand  persons.     Is 
that  a  moderate  calculation  P— 1  calculated  . 
from  the  sround  covered,  on  the  flanks 
and  rear,  there  could  not  be  less. 

How  many  of  the  crowd  came  from  the 
collieries ;  the  mining  people  you  know  P — 
I  should  say  there  were  some  hundreds. 

Were  they  all  armed  P —I  have  mentioned 
before  that  is  impossible  to  asomrtain  the 
number  of  arms  m  a  crowd ;  if  they  are 
carrying  guns  at  trail,  you  cannot  see 
whether  they  are  armed  or  not. 

Can  you  tell  the  dilTerence  in  a  crowd 
between  women  and  men  P — Yes.  I  don't 
remember  seeing  any  women  about  the 
house  during  the  uring;  I  saw  three 
women  about  the  house  when  the  firing 
got  slack. 

Yon  did  not  shoot  them  P— -I  gave  orders 
to  take  care  that  they  should  not  be  shot. 
During  all  that  firing  of  so  many  hun- 
dred shots,  was  there  so  much  as  a  scrape 
on  the  fingers  of  any  of  the  police ;  were 
any  of  them  injured? — ^Notone;  I  took 
core  they  should  not  be. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  your 
abilities;  but  you  were  not  wounded? — 
No. 

And  you  live  to-day  to  tell  the  dangers 
that  you  passed  throagh  P — ^Yes. 

Your  orders  were  to  go  to  Ballingarry 
Commons  ? — ^Yes. 

You  knew  Mr.  O'JBrtw  was  there? — ^I 
did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  It 
was  by  the  orders  I  received ;  it  was  for 
his  arrest. 

You  had  a  special  order  for  his  arrest  ? 
— It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  order  to  ad* 
vance  on  that  place,  where  I  was  to  be  met 
by  military  and  constables. 

Had  you  any  children  in  the  house  ?— 
Yes;  they  were  very  good  hostages ;  there 
were  five. 

Did  the  mother  of  those  children  ap« 
pear  P — ^Yes ;  she  did  appear. 

Did  she  ask  for  her  children  ?-— After 
the  firing  was  over  she  came  to  inquire 
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after  her  children.    I  told  her  they  were 
very  well. 

Where  did  you  put  them  P— They  were 
in  the  comer  of  a  bed. 

Where  were  you  yourself?  -I  was  in  a 
room  on  the  left  flank ;  I  was  in  the  room 
where  the  ))ed  was. 

Were  you  in  the  bed  ? — No. 
I  am  asking  you  a  serious  question. 
Will  you  Bwear  that  yoa  did  not  lie  down  P 
I  will. 

Did  you  sit  down  P— Not  at  all. 
Did  you  take  up  a  bed  at  all P— No;  I 
took  up  a  carbine. 

Was  not  the  principal  firing  that  you 
have  talked  of  from  the  back  of  the  house  P 
— I  told  you  that  I  heard  double  barrels 
there.  X  could  not  say  the  principal 
firing  was  from  the  back,  there  was  firing 
all  round  the  house. 

Was  there  any  but  one  window  at  the 
back  of  that  house  P— But  one  window. 

Was  not  that  window  on  the  second 
story  ? — ^It  was  on  the  first  landing  as  you 
go  up  the  stairs. 

Did  you  observe  many  marks  on  the 
front  of  the  house  P— I  never  looked  at  it. 
Now,  in  the  front  of  the  house  there  was 
a  little  wicket  gate  P — ^Tes,  leading  up  the 
passaee. 

And  a  little  cabbage  garden  P— Outside 
this  wall  there  is,  and  there  is  another 
here  (pointing  to  the  plan). 

And  two  windows  in  the  front  P — Two 
windows    on    the    ground    floor    in    the 
front. 
And  three  above  in  the  front  P — ^Yes. 
You  went  up  stairs  P — I  passed  up  these 
stairs. 

What  room  were  you  in  in  front  P — The 
left  flank,  next  the  Commons. 

It  would  not  be  perfectly  easy  to  kill 
you  there?— Perfectly  easy,  if  they  could 
doit. 

Ordinarily  will  a  musket  bullet  pene- 
trate a  stone  wall  P— Certainly  not. 

Were  any  policemen  shot  or  wounded  P 
— ^Not  one,  nor  hurt  at  all. 

Now,  from  your  firing  some  people  were 
kUled  P — And  wounded. 

Just  as  the  firing  began,  an  unarmed 
man  spoke  to  you,  and  asked  for  peace  P — 
Yes. 

And  said  they  were  trying  to  make 
peace ;  did  he  not  P — Yes. 

And  you  answered  him,  and  said,  if 
there  was  no  firing  from  without,  there 
would  be  none  from  within? — Yes;  but 
that  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  without,  we 
would  return  it  while  a  shot  or  a  man 
remained. 

In  the  room  in  which  you  were  before  the 
firing  began,  were  there  any  stones  thrown 
into  that  room  P — I  could  not  say  yes  or 
no.  My  men  in  that  room  toll  me  I  was 
struck  on  the  hreast  with  a  stone,  but  I  do 


not  remember  it ;   my  mind  was  too  busily 
occupied  in  making  arrangements. 

Well,  if  you  never  get  a  severer  wound 
than  that,  you  will  be  covered  with  glory 
very  easily.  Who  told  you  that? — My 
own  men. 

They  told  you,  "  Captain,  you  are  wound- 
ed, though  you  do  not  know  it."    Did  you 
get  the  stone  ? — No. 
Did  you  look  for  it  P— No. 
Perhaps  you  have  the  stone  P — No. 
Did  you  report  that  to  your  officer  P — 
No,  they  told  me  a  ball  hit  the  wall  by 
my  head,  but  I  did  not  see  it  or  examine 
it. 

Before  there  was  any  firing  out  of  the 
house,  did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  in- 
to the  room  where  you  were  standing  P— I 
heard  a  crash,  but  I  cannot  tell  where ; 
they  came  in  there  as  well  as  in  other 
places. 

Was  any  thing  thrown  into  that  room 
before  you  fired  P — I  could  not  answer  for 
that  room  in  particular ;  I  heard  a  general 
crash. 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  general  crash 
that  you  were  called  down  stairs  bv  a 
man  P— Before  it,  by  Mr.  O'Brien ;  before 
it. 

You  went  down  to  that  room  where  the 
front  window  was  P — ^Yes. 
Into  which  a  man  could  speak  P— Yes. 
And  might  be  shot  by  your  men  inside  P 
—Yes. 

When  you  went  down  you  were  told  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  gone  P— I  did  not  see  him. 

If  a  person  at  that  window  wanted  to 
speak  to  a  person  at  the  second  room,  he 
would  have  to  cross  the  front  of  the  house  P 
—Yes,  but  he  might  do  so  with  safety  if 
the  doors  were  shut. 

Both  in  passing  the  windows  and  re- 
passing P — There  was  an  order  at  that 
time  from  me  to  my  men,  not  to  fire 
unless  fired  upon,  but  if  fired  upon  to  fire 
at  once  without  any  order. 

You  did  not  proclaim  that  to  the  people 
outside  P— No,  it  was  not  necessary. 

After  you  came  down  to  that  room  you 
then  went  up  again  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  looked  out  there  P — In  fact  I 
was  throwing  something  in  a  window, 
which  was  a  small  bag  of  meal,  and  I  said 
that  would  stop  a  ball,  ancl  just  at  the 
moment  I  was  told  again  he  was  below. 

Now,  you  went  down  a  second  time? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

When  you  said  that  the  gentleman 
should  come  round  to  the  window  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  yoa,  what  window  did 
you  mean? — It  is  not  described  at  all 
Aere  {referring  to  the  plan) — the  window 
on  that  side. 

That  was  the  window  you  meant? — I 
would  have  answered  him  from  the  window 
above.  ^ 
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And  a  person  who  heard  that  he  was 
desired  to  go  ronnd  to  the  other  window, 
standing  at  the  front  window,  might 
naturally  expect  that  it  was  this  front 
window  on  which  he  might  stand  and 
speak  to  those  within  P — I  cannot  tell 
what  he  might  suppose. 

Yon  meant  to  speak  to  him  from  above  P 
—That  is  what  I  said.  I  said,  '*  If  he 
wants  me  let  him  come  round." 

And  by  coming  round  yon  could  speak 
to  him  out  of  the  second  story  window  P — 
Yes. 

Yon  were  asked  the  number  of  shots 
that  were  fired.  I  am  not  asking  about 
the  police  shots.  Will  you  swear  there 
were  two  hundred  shots  fired  or  fifty,  now 
I  am  asking  you  P — Indeed  I  would. 

Did  it  last  half  an  hourp — ^The  brisk 
firing  was  about  a  third  of  the  time,  and 
for  the  next  third  it  was  very  slack,  and 
for  the  other  third  it  was  very  odd 
shots. 

And  these  odd  shots  came  fW>m  your- 
selves P — Yes. 

That  is,  whenever  any  man  appeared 
you  fired  at  himP — ^We  never  ceased  to 
fire  as  long  as  we  saw  an  enemy. 

After  the  general  firing  ceased,  if  any- 
body appeared  within  range,  you  fired  at 
him  P— Yes. 

And  that  was  continued  after  the  gen- 
eral conflict  had  ceased  P ^Whenever  any 
of  them  were  seen  changing  positions  they 
were  fired  at.  If  we  had  ceased  they 
might  have  renewed  the  conflict. 

They  did  not  renew  it,  and  yon  were 
two  hours  in  that  house  without  a  shot 
being  flred  at  all  P— Not  a  shot  I  heard  for 
the  two  hours  that  elapsed. 

Having  remained  there  two  hours  Cap- 
tain Cox  marched  up,  and  you  went  away  P 
— In  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  and 
he  took  away  some  of  the  pikes  that  re- 
mained on  the  ground. 

A  Jwror:  When  you  ordered  the  men  to 
break,  did  you  mean  to  run  for  the  house  P 
— Decidedly,  to  take  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Was  that  after  the  shot  was  fired  on 
your  lefbP — About  the  verv  same  time. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  you  ordered 
them  to  run  for  the  house  P— I  think  the 
shot  was  flred  as  they  were  breaking. 

You  said  it  was  a  single  shot  P— x  es,  I 
saw  the  smoke  about  the  man  who  fired  it, 
about  eiffhty  or  one  hundred  yards  to  my 
left.  I  heard  the  explosion,  and  saw  the 
smoke  about  the  man. 

A  JwroT :  Did  you  know  the  man  who 
lifted  up  his  hands  for  peace  P — I  did  not ; 
I  never  saw  him  since  to  my  knowledge. 

Whiteside:  Of  course  there  were  un- 
armed men  there  P-^Yes,  he  was  unarmed 
at  the  time. 

A  Jwror  I  Was  he  a  ooontryman  P— His 


appearance  was  that  of  a  decent  farmer  or 
shopkeeper. 

In  fact,  was  he  dressed  in  frieze  P — No, 
he  had  a  brown  frock  coat  on. 

Comdi/u9  Mahony — Examined  by  Lynch. 

Was  one  of  Tranfs  party,  and  stationed 
in  the  parlour  of  Widow  M*CormaeVa 
house,  on  the  left  going  in. 

Tell  the  Court  after  you  first  went  into 
the  parlour  what  first  occurred. — ^Why, 
the  people  all  surrounded  the  house  and 
shouted ;  then  I  observed  a  man  with  a 
military  cap  get  out  of  a  pasture  field  into 
the  potatoes,  into  the  caboage  garden,  and 
come  by  a  ditch  until  he  came  to  an  out- 
oflice  that  was  convenient  to  the  window. 

Did  any  person  come  to  the  window  on 
that  occasion  P — Why,  there  was  a  man 
came  first  to  the  window  dressed  with  a 
fiannel  jacket  on  him,  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss.  He  asked  us  to  give  up  our 
arms.  Mr.  O'Brien  came  on  tne  window 
then,  immediately  afterwards.  He  stood 
on  the  stool  of  the  window.  The  window 
was  open.  He  said  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man and  a  soldier,  and  asked  us  to  g^ve  up 
our  arms,  and  he  would  protect  our  lives, 
and  he  would  give  us  five  minutes—^ 

Did  he  say  anything  further  then  P — No, 
he  did  not ;  we  told  him  we  would  not. 

Had  Mr.  O'Brien  any  firearms  P— I  did 
not  see  him  when  he  came  on  the  window 
with  any  firearms,  but  I  saw  him  before 
that  with  a  pistol. 

Where  dia  you  see  Mr.  O'Brien  before 
with  firearms  P — ^I  saw  him  out  of  a  win- 
dow ;  I  saw  him  lying  underneath ;  lying 
in  an  out-office. 

Where  was  he  when  you  saw  him  with 
firearms  P — I  saw  him  in  a  cabbage  gar- 
den, in  an  out- office  getting  into  a  cabbage 
garden,  and  he  stood  there  at  the  end  of 
that  house. 

MooBB,  J.:  How  far  was  the  cabbage 
garden  firom  the  window  where  you  were  P 
— ^Not  more  than  about  a  perch,  my  lord ; 
about  a  perch. 

Lyfieh :  Did  Mr.  O'Brien  remain  there, 
or  did  he  go  away  P — He  went  away. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  O'Brien,  when  he  left 
the  window,  say  anvthing  to  the  people  P 
— ^I  heard  him  speak  to  the  people,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  he  said  to  them. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  O'Brien  having 
left  the  window,  had  there  been  any  firing 
at  all  P— The  firing  commenced  immedi- 
ately after  he  left  the  window.  The  firing 
commenced  outside  then,  and  upstairs  they 
fired  their  return  fire,  and  so  did  we  below. 

Was  anything  else  done  from  the  outside 
except  the  firing  P — There  were  stones 
thrown. 

How  soon  after  the  stones  was  the  firing  P 
— I  could  not  exactly  say;  about  five 
minutes,  I  should  say. 
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A  Jwror :  Did  yoa  see  any  balls  oome 
inP — No ;  I  did  not. 

In  the  interTal  of  fiye  minutes,  between 
the  stone  and  the  shots,  was  any  shot  fired 
ont  of  the  honse  P — No. 

Lynch :  At  that  time,  before  the  firing, 
did  yon  hear  anything  striking  any  of  the 
windows  in  the  rest  of  the  house  P — No ;  I 
did  not. 

After  yonr  party  had  commenced  firing, 
how  long  did  the  firing  continue  P — ^I  cotud 
not  exactly  say.  I  think  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  more,  of  continued  fijing. 

A  Jitror:  Do  you  know  the  difference  in 
the  sound  of  the  firing  of  a  company,  and 
the  firinff  of  a  section ;  you  haye  oeen  som  e 
time  in  tne  poUce  P — Yes. 

Would  YOU  know  the  difference  between 
the  sound  that  a  section  and  a  company 
would  make  firing  P — I  would. 

Was  the  volley  you  heard  louder  than 
the  firing  of  a  section,  and  was  it  the  noise 
made  by  the  firing  of  a  company  P — I  could 
not  exactly  state  that ;  it  was  a  larse  report. 

Was  that  more  than  would  be  ue  report 
of  the  firing  of  a  section,  suppose  we  say 
the  section  consisted  of  twelye  men  P — It 
was  more  than  that. 

Was  it  as  much  as  if  it  consisted  of  fifty 
men  P — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

How  many  shots  were  fired  at  that 
time  P — ^I  could  not  say  ;  they  wore  fired 
at  every  side  of  the  house. 

What  condition  were  the  parties  in  P — 
They  were  scattered  every  way. 

What  was  between  you  and  the  party 
firing— was  it  a  ditch  or  a  wall  P— They 
fired  from  a  wall. 

Cross-examined  by  FUegerald, 

From  the  sound  of  the  firing  could  you 
say  whether  it  came  from  the  back  or  the 
front  of  the  house  principally  P — I  could 
not  say ;  I  think  it  came  from  the  back  of 
the  house. 

You  could  not  say  it  came  more  from 
one  than  from  the  other  p— I  could  not. 

And  how  long  did  the  firing  lasc  alto- 
ffether — ^I  am  not  speaking  of  continued 
firing? — ^About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
best. 

None  of  your  men  were  wounded  P — 
Not  one. 

And  you  were  in  the  front  of  the  win- 
dow?—Yes. 

And  that  was  open  P — ^Yos. 

A  Juror:  Was  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent balls  fired  from  the  outside  from 
getting  in  P — Not  a  hap'orth. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  mark  of  balls,  and 
but  one  stone  P — ^Yes. 
John  Moron — ^Examined  by  the  AUomey* 
Oeneral, 

Was  in  the  same  room  as  last  witness. 
Saw  Mr.  (/Bri&n  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  cloee  to  the  window. 


When  next  did  you  see  Mr.  O'Brien^  or 
what  part  of  the  transaction  did  you  see 
him  next  in  P — One  of  the  men  went  up- 
stairs to  tell  Mr.  TrarU  that  Mr.  (ySrien 
was  below ;  on  Mr.  Trant  coming  down  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  place  I  saw 
him  in.  After  Mr.  Trani  had  left  the 
room,  Mr.  O^Brien  came  and  planted  him- 
self in  the  same  position  he  was  in  before. 
He  came  up  to  the  window,  and  got  up  on 
the  window  stool.  The  first  expression  he 
made  use  of  was,  "  We  are  all  Irishmen, 
we  are  all  Irishmen.  I  am  Smith  O'Brien, 
as  good  a  soldier  as  any  of  you ;  '*  that  is 
the  expression  he  made  use  of.  He  de- 
mandea  our  arms  after  that.  The  answer 
he  got  was,  I  was  one  of  the  men  myself 
who  said  it,  that  we  would  forfeit  our  lives 
before  we  would  give  up  our  arms. 

When  you  gave  him  that  answer  what 
did  he  say  or  do? — He  certainly  seemed 
disappointed. 

Did  he  say  anything,  did  he  remain  on 
the  window-stool  or  cud  he  go  away  P — I 
heard  him  get  down  off  the  window-stool, 
and  I  heard  him  make  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  Slash  away,  boys,  and  slaughter 
the  whole  of  them." 

Prisoner:  Don't  you  know  you  are 
swearing  falsely  when  you  are  swearing 
that  P — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

AUomev'Oeneral :  How  far  was  Mr. 
O^Brien  from  the  window  when  he  said 
that? — I  do  not  think  he  could  be  far 
from  the  window. 

Was  he  off  the  window- stool  P— He  could 
not  be. 

Prieoner :  Turn  round  and  let  me  see 
your  face. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  Was  he  off  the  win- 
dow-stool at  the  time  P — He  had  one  foot 
off  the  window-stool  and  the  other  on  it  at 
the  lime  I  heard  him  say  that. 

Did  anything  occur  immediately  after 
you  heard  him  use  that  expression  P — Im- 
mediately after  that  I  heard  shots. 

From  the  inside  or  the  outside  P — From 
the  report  it  must  have  been  from  the  out- 
side. 

How  soon  after  you  heard  this  expres- 
sion used  by  Mr.  O'Brien  did  you  hear 
the  first  shots  fired? — In  two  minutes 
after  or  a  minute  after.  There  were  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  shots  commenced  to- 
gether ;  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Did  you  see  or  perceive  any  stones 
thrown  into  the  room  where  you  were  P— . 
Yes,  there  were  several  attempts  made  at 
throwing  stones  into  the  room  where  I 
was.  The  firing  continued  at  intervals 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  While  this 
firing  was  Roing  on,  I  did  certainly  see  a 
great  number  of  men  armed  with  guns, 
pikes,  and  pitchforks.  I  did  not  see  any 
man  in  the  act  of  firing  at  or  towards  the 
house.    I  eaw  one  man  make  an  atten 
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but  he  is  not  present,  by  patting  a  gan 
over  the  wall  that  was  in  the  front  of  the 
hoase,  and  were  it  not  that  he  was  too 
low  for  the  wall,  he  would  haye  fired  in  on 
UB ;  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  did  not  come 
exactly  on  a  level  to  the  window  I  was  in. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside^ 

Was  it  not  on  the  6th  of  September  that 
your  information  was  sworn  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

Captain  Tr<mt  is  your  officer  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  not  women  there? — I  saw 
several  women  there  just  before  the 
firing,  but  it  was  not  in  the  line  of  making 
peace ;  some  of  the  women 

Perhaps  they  were  the  ringleaders  P — I 
certainly  saw  some  of  them  gathering 
stones. 

Would  yon  not  shoot  a  woman  if  you 
saw  her  gathering  stones  P — I  would,  if 
the  firing  was  going  on. 

Would  you  have  shot  a  child? — T  do  not 
know. 

Would  you  have  shot  all  the  women 
there  if  they  had  been  pelting  stones  ? — 
If  they  deserved  it,  certainly. 

You  would  have  shot  them  all,  one 
after  the  other ;  you  admit  that  ? — ^I  do, 
certainly. 

Before  Mr.  Trant  came  into  the  room 
the  first  time,  did  anybody  appear  at  the 
window,  except  Mr.  O'Brien,  saying  they 
wished  to  make  peace? — ^No  person  had 
appeared  at  the  window  before  Mr.  Trant 
came  down. 

Did  such  a  thing  occur  P — ^It  might. 

You  did  not  hear  it  nor  see  it  ? — Nor 
see  it. 

Did  you  read  your  informations  to«day  P 
— No ;  nor  since  I  was  sworn  in  Dublin. 

This  window  at  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
came  to  speak  to  the  men  inside  was 
open ;  was  it  not  P — He  certainly  came  to 
the  window  and  gave  the  shutter  a  push 
in. 

Then  his  person  was  exposed  ? — He  was 
fully  exposed. 

Ajid  had  either  party  fired  at  that  time 
he  must  have  been  shot  dead ;  is  not  that 
so  p — Certainly  so. 

Did  he  say  he  would  protect  your  lives 
if  you  would  give  up  your  arms? — We 
said  we  could  not  give  up  our  arms. 

And  he  immedialicly  said  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  to  the  people,  "Slash  away,bov8| 
and  slaughter  them  all;"  did  he  not? — 


Was  he  looking  you  in  the  face  and 
pointing  to  the  i>eople  outside  ? — Certain- 
ly ;  on  his  coming  up  to  the  window  he 
put  back  his  hand  to  push  back  the  crowd. 

When  he  spoke  that,  did  he  turn  round 
lind  address  the  people,  and  say,  "Slash 
away  ?  " — ^No ;  he  was  getting  up ;  there 
was  a  number  round  about  him. 


Of  armed  people  ? — ^Yes. 

With  guns  ? — With  blunderbusses. 

Inside  the  wall,  were  they  ?  Will  you 
swear  that  ? — Yes. 

And  the  moment  he  said  that,  they  fired 
in  P — They  fired  in  when  the  words  * '  Slash 
awa^  "  were  used. 

Fired  with  their  blunderbusses  into 
your  room  P — Not  my  room. 

Did  you  fire  out  directly  then? — Not 
exactly  at  that  time ;  till  I  heard  shots  I 
did  not  fire. 

But  the  people  who  were  between  the 
window  ana  the  wall,  with  the  blunder- 
busses, fired  the  moment  Mr.  O'Brien 
spoke/— No;  I  did  not  say  that.  If  he 
remained  at  the  wiudow  he  would  have 
been  shot. 

Did  they  fire  when  he  told  them? — I 
cannot  say ;  I  heard  shots. 

Did  the  people  with  the  blunderbusses 
fire  P— I  cannot  say. 

Will  you  say  they  did? — ^They  might 
have  fired. 

On  your  oath,  do  you  not  know  that 
nobody  fired  at  that  time ;  on  your  oathi 
do  you  not  know  it  ?— In  two  minutes. 

On  your  oath,  do  you  not  know  that 
nobody  fired  ?— No. 

When  he  said  "  Slash  away,  boys,  and 
slaughter  them  all  '*  P — I  heard  shots. 

Will  you  swear,  when  he  spoke  those 
words,  anybody  fired  into  your  window  P — 
There  was  no  shot  fired  into  our  win- 
dow. 

Had  you  the  power  to  shoot  Mr.  0*Brien, 
to  shoot  him  dead,  when  he  said  that  P— « 
I  had. 

Had  you  it  in  your  power  to  shoot  him 
when  the  shots  were  fired  P — I  could ;  if 
he  had  come  within  my  reach,  I  would 
have  shot  him. 

You  would  have  shot  him  ? — Certainly. 

And  he  was  fronting  the  window  look- 
ins  at  you  when  he  said  that? — ^No  ;  he 
had  one  foot  on  the  window-stool  and  one 
oflf. 

One  foot  on  the  window-stool  and  one 
off? — My  bayonet  was  only  six  inches 
from  his  breast.  He  was  armed  with  a 
pistol. 

Could  you  shoot  a  man  six  inches  from 
you — that  is  my  question — could  you  P — I 
could. 

Did  you  shoot  him? — ^No,  I  did  not, 
because  I  did  not  hear  him  make  nse 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  '*  Slash  awa^, 
boys,  and  slaughter  them  all"?-~I  did 
hear  him  say  that. 

What  was  it  you  were  going  to  say  ?— It 
does  not  strike  me.  At  the  time  he  said 
"  Slash  away,  boys»  and  slaughter  them 
all/'  he  was  going  down  off  the  window. 

Six  inches  from  you  P — ^The  bayonet  was 
not  more  than  six  inches  from  him. 

A  Jvror  t  Did  you  fire  at  all  ? — ^I  did. 
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What  did  yon  fire  atP — ^I  saw  a  man  in 
the  act  of  pelting  stones,  and  I  fired  at 
him. 

Another  Jwrwr :  What  prevented  you 
firing  at  Mr.  O^Brien  f — I  had  not  time  to 
fire  after  I  heard  the  words  "  Slash  away, 
boys,  and  shin^hter  them  all." 

He  was  within  six  inches  of  your  bayonet 
at  the  moment  P — ^Yes. 

With  respect  to  those  words  of  Mr. 
0*Br%en,  where  was  the  other  constable 
who  was  examined  before,  at  the  time  that 
he  said  thatP — He  was  in  the  room. 

WkUeMe :  I  understood  the  last  witness 
to  say  he  was  at  the  same  window,  if  yonr 
lordship  will  look  at  yonr  notes. 

WUne$8 :  He  was  at  the  same  window. 

A  Juror :  Yes ;  that  is  sworn. 

AHhmr  Bobinson — ^Examined  by  the 

Boliciior-  Oeneral. 
Confirmed  the  last  witness. 
After  we  refused  giving  him  the  arms, 
on  getting  down  from  the  window,  Mr. 
Smtih  0*Brien  gave  the  word,  "  Slash 
away,  boys,  and  slaughter  the  whole  of 
them." 

Gross-examined  by  WhUeMe. 

I  did  not  make  any  deposition  about 
these  words.  I  saw  no  one  shot  in  the  in- 
closure  between  the  house  and  the  wall. 
Makonymight  haveheard  what  Mr.O'^rien 
said,  if  he  had  been  attending. 

And  every  man  who  moved  about  you 
fired  at  P— Yes. 

How  many  panes  of  glass  were  broken 
in  that  window  yon  were  at ;  be  precise  P — 
I  oould  not  say. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  one  P — Yes. 

Two  P— Yes. 

That  is,  during  the  whole  confiict  there 
were  two  panes  of  glass  broken  in  that 
window  P— Yes. 

Was  it  by  stones  or  by  bullets  P^By 
the  bullets  of  the  men  inside  firing  out 
through  the  window. 

So  that  any  panes  of  glass  even  broken 
in  the  window  were  broken  by  the  bullets 
of  the  men  inside,  and  not  by  anybody 
outdde  P — ^I  think  they  were. 

Did  you  gather  any  stones,  and  bring 
them  away  from  that  window  P — ^No,  I 
did  not  gather  any. 

Did  you  see  any;  will  vou  swear  you 
saw  any  P— No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  see  anv  bullet  in  that  room,  or 
any  buUet-mark  r— Not  one. 

PiUrick  JV>rd~Examined  by  Seott. 
Confirmed  the  previous  witnesses.  I 
saw  people  coming  up  to  the-  house ;  a 
young  man  came  up  to  the  window  with 
a  flannel  waistcoat  on.  He  demanded  onr 
4urms,  and  said  I  was  an  Irishman,  and 
th^tbewas  an  Irishman;  that  I  had  an 


Irishman's  face,  and  that  I  was  P<U  Ford, 
from  Callan. 

Where  was  that  man  at  the  time  he  said 
thatP— Standing  on  the  window-stool.  I 
told  him  we  would  not  ^ive  them  up,  and 
for  him  to  go  away,  as  it  would  be  better 
for  him.  After  that  Mr.  Bmith  O'Brien 
came  and  stood  on  the  window-stool. 

Begin  luzain  and  state  what  Mr.  O'Brim 
said  P — "  On  my  honour  as  a  sentleman,  I 
come  up  to  you ;  I  am  Smiui  O'Brien;  I 
know  you  are  Irishmen ;  I  onl^  want  your 
arms,  and  I  will  protect  your  Uves." 

Was  any  answer  given  to  that  P — ^There 
was ;  we  told  him  that  we  would  not  give 
them,  that  we  had  an  officer,  and  what- 
ever he  would  do  we  would  do. 

Was  your  officer  at  that  time  in  the 
room  P^He  was  upstairs. 

Did  he  say  anything  after  vou  said  you 
had  an  officer,  and  whatever  he  would  do, 
you  would  do  P— Yes,  he  asked  who  he 
was,  and  we  told  him  Mr.  Trant,  from 
Callan,  and  he  asked  where  he  was. 

WellP — He  was  addressing  the  people 
out  backwards;  that  is,  the  little  back 
yard ;  and  he  went  on  then  to  go  round. 

Did  anything  more  occur  aner  that  P — 
Yery  shortly  after  leaving  the  window  the 
firing  commenced. 

Did  ^rou  hear  any  thingj  said  immediately 
after  his  leaving  the  window P — I  did;  I 
heard,  "  Slash  away,  boys,  we  will  soon 
have  them  all.'' 

Can  you  say  by  whom  those  words  were 
spoken  P — No,  I  cannot. 

How  soon  after  you  saw  Mr.  O'Brien 
turn  frx>m  the  window  was  it  that  you 
heard  those  words  P — I  think  about  a 
minute  or  something  better. 

What  part  of  the  room  were  you  in  P — 
The  front  window;  the  window  that  he 
came  to. 

How  soon  after  you  heard  these  words 
did  you  hear  any  shots,  and  from  what 
direction  P — Immediately  the  firing  com- 
menced. 

From  the  inside  or  the  outside  P — I 
think  it  was  the  outside;  I  am  almost 
sure  it  was  the  outside;  it  was  in  that 
direction:  it  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  not 
in  our  room,  that  the  firing  first  came  in. 

A  Juror:  How  far  was  Mr.  O'Brien 
from  you  when  you  heard  those  words  P — 
Not  more  than  seven  or  eight  yards. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald, 

Was  Mr.  O'Brien  accompanied  by  any 
one  at  this  time  p — He  was. 

By  whom  P — I  coald  not  tell  who  they 
were ;  there  were  two  of  them  whom  if  i 
saw  I  would  know;  I  never  saw  them 
since.  There  were  a  good  number  up  in 
the  yard  and  close  to  the  window. 

Quite  close  to  the  window  P— Yes,  there 
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was  one  atanding  on  the  window  along 
with  him. 

Oeorg0  Frederick  If 'Dono^^— Examined 
by  Bausse. 

Confirmed  the  preyious  witnesses.  Was 
in  the  npper  room.  Heard  the  words, 
"  Slash  away,  &c./'  but  did  not  know 
who  nttered  them. 

Gross-examined  by  WhUeaide. 

Was  the  greatest  part  of  the  firing  from 
the  back  or  the  front  of  the  house?— I 
cannofc  say. 

Do  yon  swear  positively  that  the  firing 
continued  fifteen  minutes? — I  do,  and 
near  three  Quarters  of  an  hour. 

Bid  you  nre  any  stray  shots  after  that  P 
— Not  from  the  time.  It  was  two  hours 
and  yery  nearly  a  quarter  after  our  firing 
ceased  when  I  heard  a  shot  fired;  I 
thought  that  shot  was  upstairs;  I  went 
out  to  inquire  who  fired  that  shot,  and 
Mr.  Trant  said  he  fired  it  as  a  signal  shot 
for  men  he  saw  coming  up. 

After  that  there  were  no  stray  shots  at 
'  all  except  a  single  shot  P— No. 

Not  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  P— No. 

Thomas  TTo^drf— Examined  by  Lynch. 

Stationed  in  an  upper  room.  Confirmed 
previous  evidence.  Saw  guns  pointed  in 
the  direction  cf  the  window,  and  mortar 
knocked  off  the  side  of  the  window.  Saw 
the  guns  explode  in  that  direction. 

John  Hanover— Examined  by  the 
Attorney'  Oenerdl, 

Do  you  recollect  having  gone  to  Widow 
2rCormaeh*B  with  General  McDonald?— I 
recollect  going  there;  the  General  was 
there  before  me.  It  was  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  shooting  match ;  the  shooting 
match  was  on  the  Saturday. 

Did  you  yourself  examine  the  front  of 
that  house  or  any  portion  of  the  house,  to 
see  what  state  it  was  inP— I  did,  inside 
and  outside. 

Just  describe  whether  you  saw  any 
marks  on  the  wall  inside  or  out  P — I  saw 
several  marks  outside,  both  stones  and 
what  I  should  say  were  lead  bullet  marks. 

Can  you  say  on  what  portion  of  the  out* 
side  of  the  house  you  saw  those  bullet 
marks  ? — The  front. 

Did  you  examine  the  inside  of  the  house 
whether  there  were  any  marks  P — I  did. 

Did  you  find  any  marks  inside  P — I  did. 

Of  what  P— Of  bullets. 

On  what  portion  of  the  house  P — ^In  the 
inside  part  of  tlie  rear  face  of  the  house, 
like  as  If  thev  came  in  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  lodged  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  saw  some  in  the  top  story  and  some  in 
the  under  story. 


Cross-examined  by  WhUende. 

Wlmt  do  you  mean  by  a  shooting 
match  P— When  the  peasantry  and  con« 
stabulary  come  in  collision  with  each 
other. 

And  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  consists 
in  the  number  of  combatants  shot  on  each 
side  P— I  think  it  is  no  pleasure  to  shoot  a 
man. 

You  were  not  with  Mr.  Trant  f^l  was 
up  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  him. 

Did  anybodv  tell  you  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  that  house  P — No. 

You  just  threw  the  eye  of  a  militarr 
man  over  it  yourself  when  yon  went  with 
General  M' Donald  ^^1  did  not  go  with 
General  IT  Donald;  I  was  there  shortly 
after. 

I  dare  say  yon  know  everything  that 
occurred  better  than  the  men  that  were 
there  P — I  do  not. 

You  said  you  saw  things  that  appeared 
like  the  mark  of  stones  P— Yes,  stones 
always  make  a  larger  mark  than  bullets. 

Yon  did  not  take  up  the  bullets  P — I  saw 
the  children  exhibit  them  to  the  GeneraL 

Was  it  an  apron  full  of  bullets  P— I 
think  I  did  not  see  more  than  one. 

Were  you  present  when  the  bullet  was 
found? — I  was  there  in  the  house. 

Just  show  me  the  room  the  bullet  was 
found  in  P— I  saw  the  officer  lift  it  up. 

What  room  is  it  P — I  could  not  si^ 

See  what  it  is  to  be  accurate.  Would 
you  know  a  police  bullet  from  a  peasant's 
bullet?— I  would  not;  I  would  judge  of 
the  size  of  a  constabulary  bullet 

Was  it  flattened?— It  was  like  as  if  it 
struck  against  a  wall. 

John  CarroO— Examined  by  the 
BoUeUor-Oeneral, 

Constable.  Was  sent  by  Mr.  Oreen, 
magistrate,  on  Saturday  July  29,  ftrom 
Kilkenny  to  Ballingarry  with  a  letter  for 
Inspector  Trant.  Heard  firing  on  getting 
into  the  field  under  Widow  WCormack^ 
house.  The  firing  had  ceased  when  he 
reached  the  house.  Delivered  the  letter  and 
returned.  On  the  way  back  to  Kilkenny 
met  with  a  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  some  armed  and  some  not,  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  Widow  If' Oor- 
maeh*9  house.    Mr.  O^Brien  came  up. 

Well,  now,  what  passed  between  you 
and  Mr.  O'J^rienf— He  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  mounted  policeman  P    I  said  I  was. 

Were  you  in  coloured  clothes  P — Yes. 

What  passed  alter  that  ?— Another  per- 
son came  and  said  I  might  consider  my- 
self a  prisoner,  although  at  the  same  time 
I  need  not  feel  any  apprehension  of  insult 
or  injury.  He  had  a  belt  about  him  and 
a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  was  any* 
thing  further  said  to  youP— lliere  was 
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ftnotiier  yornig  man  who  said  that  I  was 
there  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy.  * 

Was  Mr.  O'J&rien  in  coiipany  P — ^No,  he 
was  not.    It  was  about  an  noar  later. 

After  yon  had  that  conversation,  and 
yonr  being  considered  a  prisoner,  state 
anything  that  occurred. — ^The  party  then 
moved  oown  the  road ;  Mr.  0  Brien  and 
YMier  FUstgerald  moved  down  the  road 
together,  and  I  was  following  them. 
Father  Fittgerdid  was  a  Boman  Catholic 

Eriest  who  was  there  with  me.  I  had  met 
im  on  the  road,  and  he  had  accompanied 
me  to  Widow  IT Oormack'g  house.  I  was  in 
rear  of  them ;  there  was  a  ffreat  sensation 
among  them,  and  I  thougnt  1  was  going 
to  be  shot,  and  I  was  ordered  down  from 
the  horse  by  someone  in  rear  of  me. 

YThat  then  occurred  P— I  was  ordered  off 
my  horse,  and  I  expressed  some  wish  that 
Fath^  FiizgeraJd  or  Mr.  0*Brien  should 
take  my  horse ;  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  shot. 

What  took  place  then;  did  any  one 
get  your  horse  P — ^There  did.  Then  Mr. 
M'ManuB,  as  I  understood  the  gentleman 
who  arrested  me  to  be,  came  and  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  brought  me  awav  out  of 
the  crowd  and  brought  me  down  the  field. 

What  became  of  your  horse  at  that 
time? — ^Mr.  O'Brien  got  on  my  horse. 

Did  he  go  out  of  your  sight  on  your 
horse,  or  what  did  he  do  P — Sometimes  he 
used  to  leave  my  sight  for  half  an  hour 
or  better;  I  could  not  say  in  fact,  and 
used  to  oome  back  again. 

In  whose  company  did  jon  continue 
during  this  time ;  were  you  m  the  crowd  P 
^-I  waa  in  the  crowd.  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  four  men. 

Did  that  third  person  I  was  inquiring 
about,  that  young  man,  say  anything,  or 
■peak  to  you  about  what  was  going  for- 
ward P — He  spoke  to  Father  Fxizgerdld  in 
my  presence. 

What  was  said? 

WhUetide:  We  were  not  there. 

WUnesB:  He  wanted  Father  Fiitgerald 
to  give  them  his  blessing  before  ne  at- 
tacked the  house  again. 

WhUe$ide  objected. 

DoHEETT,  G.J. :  Do  the  Crown  in  this 
case  press  this  question  P 

Attomey-CfenercU :  It  is  not  worth  while. 

DoHZKTT,  C.J. :  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
it  ht  evidence,  if  you  press  it. 

WUne$B  :  I  remained  in  charge  of  these 
four  men  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours. 
I  was  in  the  crowd  ;  the  crowd  was  sta- 
tionary.   I  saw  Mr.  0* Brien  in  the  crowd. 

Sohciior-Oeneral :  State  what  you  heard 
him  say  on  one  or  more  of  those  occa- 
sions.— I  heard  him  say  at  one  time, 
would  he  five  himself  up  to  be  hanged — 
that  he  did  not  like  to  be  in  that  position  ; 
or  some  words  to  that  effect. 


Did  vou  hear  him  say  anything  else  P — 
I  heard  him  say  at  another  time,  that  he 
could  take  the  place  where  Mr.  TratU  was 
in  an  hour.  That  is  all  I  recollect  hear* 
ing  him  say  while  I  was  there. 

When  he  said  that,  did  any  person  or 
persons -make  any  observation  P — When 
ne  asked  should  he  give  himself  up  to  be 
hanged  or  not,  they  told  him  not. 

How  did  you  get  away  P — There  was  a 
man  near  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  get 
away,  and  he  said  he  would,  and  would 
protect  me  with  his  life. 

Did  you  observe  the  approach  of  any 
other  party  of  police  P — I  saw  the  cars 
coming,  but  I  did  not  see  the  men  on 
them  at  the  time.  I  think  it  was  about  half 
past  five  or  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock. 

Did  you  see  any  movement  amongst  the 
party  vou  had  left  when  they  appeared  in 
sight  P— I  heard  them  say  they  would 
attack  them. 

Did  you  see  them  make  any  movement 
towarcfs  that  party  who  were  coming  P — 
I  saw  them  leaving  the  road  to  go  over 
the  ditches. 

Was  it  then  that  you  asked  permission 
to  go  away  P — It  was. 

To  get  away  from  thatP — There  was 
permission  given  to  the  people  for  them 
to  send  me  away  to  Mr.  Trant  or  his 
party,  or  any  place  I  liked  to  go  to.  That 
IS  the  time  I  asked  this  man  would  he  see 
me  safe. 

Did  you  hear  any  firing  in  the  direction 
in  which  that  party  of  police  was  coming  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  get  your  horse  afterwards  P— 
Yes. 

From  whom  did  you  get  your  horse  P — 
From  Mr.  0*Brien. 

How  far  had  you  got  from  the  party  on 
your  way  home  when  you  got  your  horse  P 
— I  could  not  say ;  I  think  it  was  about  a 
mile  and  a  half;  it  might  be  less. 

Just  state  what  happened  P — When  he 
met  me  first  he  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  said 
it  was  his  life  or  mine;  was  I  going  to 
arrest  him.  I  said  I  was  not,  that  I  had 
no  arms,  and  that  he  might  shoot  me  if 
he  liked.  He  said  it  was  beneath  him  to 
do  so,  or  to  fire  on  an  unprotected  man. 
He  sidd  that  I  should  go  back  with  him 
alone  the  road. 

When  you  say  go  back  along  the  road, 
in  what  direction  or  towards  what  place  P 
— Towards  the  Commons  which  I  was 
leaving. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
during  the  time  you  were  thus  returning 
with  him  P — I  asked  leave  to  speak  to  him 
as  one  man  might  speak  to  another;  he 
told  me  to  speak  on,  or  something  to  that 
effect;  and  I  then  told  him,  in  my  viow 
of  the  case,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  carr^  out  what  he  had  under- 
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taken,  or  some  words  to  that  effect ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  Eoman  Catholic  cler^, 
as  He  had  seen  that  day,  were  against  him. 
How  could  he  expect  to  meet  troops.  I 
said  that  the  troops  that  would  be  brought 
against  him,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  contend  with  while  such  was  the  case. 

Did  Mr.  O^Brien  make  any  observation  P 
— He  said  that  for  twenty  years  he  had 
worked  for  his  country,  and  that  his  oonn« 
try  could  redeem  itself  if  it  liked,  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Tou  do  not  recollect  anything  more  P — 
I  recollect  he  said  also  that  he  wanted  no 
blood.  I  was  saying  that  this  country 
could  not  be  redeemed  except  with  blood ; 
he  said  he  wanted  no  blocKl ;  I  recollect 
him  saying  that. 

Did  anything  then  occur  between  you 
and  Mr.  0*Brien  .^— He  gave  me  my  horse 
immediately  after  that. 

Did  you  observe  in  what  direction  he 
walked  after  he  dismounted  p— He  walked 
on  in 'the  direction  I  left,  towards  the 
Commons. 

Did  you  return  to  Kilkenny  ? — ^Tes, 
Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

Now,  are  you  sure  that  you  are  a  very 
accurate  reporter  of  conversations:  you 
said  you  were  confdsed  P — I  give  it  to  yon 
as  well  as  I  can  recoUeot.  There  was  a 
^eat  deal  more  occurred,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  man,  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion I  was,  to  remember  everything. 

Tou  are  sure  that  he  said  he  cud  not 
want  any  blood  P — I  am  sure  those  are  the 
last  words  he  uttered. 

Joseph  Cox — Examined  by  8coit, 

Sub-Inspector  of  Police.  Was  sent  with 
'  twenty-two  constables  from  Cashel  to  the 
Commons  on  Saturday,  July  29.  Left 
Cashel  about  one  o'clock. 

Blackbitbne,  L.C.J. :  Did  you  meet  any 
obstruction  P — I  did,  my  lord. 

Bcott:  Do  you  know  the  Widow  If' Cor- 
fnack*8  house  P— I  daresay  we  had  got 
within  half  a  mile  when  I  met  what  I 
may  call  the  first  attempt  at  an  obstruc- 
tion; when  we  got  within  view  of  the 
Widow  WGorma^'8  house. 

WhUesids:  Any  obstruction  that  he 
may  meet  on  the  road,  unless  Mr.  0*Brien 
is  proved  to  be  connected  with  it«  cannot 
be  evidence  against  him. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  some  evidence 
to  connect  him  with  this  obstruction. 

Scott :  I  am  only  now  going  to  connect 
it  with  the  party  up  at,  or  near  to,  the 
house  of  the  Widow  M*Gormach  (To  the 
WiUieas)  .*  Just  state  now  what  occurred  P 
—On  coming  within  view  of  the  house, 
something  less  than  half  a  mile  from 
it,  we  saw  a  large  number  of  persons 
formed  in  line  on  the  hill  fronting  towards 


us,  md  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  French,  to  it.  They 
appeared  as  they  came  down  to  meet  us 
to  be  about  two  hundred.  When  we 
came  near  each  other  they  formed 
themselves  into  three  parties ;  one 
went  at  either  side  of  the  road,  and  a 
smaller  party  came  down  the  road  to  meet 
us.  There  were  two  or  three  yery  hiffh 
ditches  just  at  that  spot.  They  got  to  the 
rear  of  the  ditches,  and  we  ooald  see  their 
heads,  necks,  and  shoulders  along  the 
potato  ridges;  and  we  could  see  them 
armed  principally  with  pikes  and  pitch- 
forks. 

Did  you  see  any  guns  with  them  P — ^Not 
at  that  time ;  I  did  immediately  after. 

Now,  describe  what  occurred  thenP — 
There  was  a  cross-road  j  a st  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  as  we  came  to  that  cross-road 
there  was  a  small  house,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  haggard  to  the  left ;  and  I 
remarked  that  in  this  haggard  there  was 
a  lot  out  and  about  the  potatoes. 

You  saw  a  number  of  people  in  that  hag- 
gard P — ^About  fifty  or  sixty,  as  nearly  ^  I 
oould  judge.  Just  at  this  time  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  were  forming  upon 
the  hill  about  two  hundred  yards  or  a  little 
better  from  this  cross-road  in  front  of  us ; 
between  us  and  the  Widow  WGormaclce 
house. 

What  did  you  do  P — I  then  spoke  to  the 
mi^istrate  and  received  his  directions, 
and  after  that  I  fell  my  men  in,  examined 
their  arms,  and  gave  them  the  word  of 
command,  and  we  moved  on  towards  the 
cross.  We  were  very  dose  to  the  cross 
then,  we  were  coming  within  shot  of  it ; 
and  on  coming  to  that  position,  *  Uiose 
people  at  the  cross  retired  up  the  hill 
and  joined  a  larger  party  of  tne  people, 
and  immediately  they  all  commenced 
yelling  and  shouting. 

Can  you  state  what  time  of  the  day  that 
was  P — About  half-past  four. 

What  more  occurred ;  what  did  you  do  P 
— On  arriving  at  the  cross  I  sent  five  men 
and  a  constable  to  each  side  of  the  road, 
gave  them  their  orders,  and  I  rode  with 
tne  other  men  straight  up  the  hill ;  I  sent 
those  men  on  each  side,  and  on  coming 
near  the  people  I  called  on  them  to  stand 
back,  to  clear  the  way,  and  that  I  should 
get  up  the  hill. 

Were  they  across  the  road  P — They  were, 
some  of  them  across  the  road,  and  the 
greater  portion  by  far  on  the  hill  side  of  the 
road;  some  few  of  the  people  retired, 
walked  off;  and  when  we  came  a  little 
closer  they  all  retired  about  one  hundred 
yards  further  up  the  hill ;  and  on  our 
getting  up  to  tnat  position  where  there 
was  another  small  house  upon  the  right 
of  the  road,  they  seemed  determined  to 
make  a  stand;  and  upon  coming  there 
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the  party  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  we 
went  up  raiaed  a  tremendous  shout. 

Whiiende :  Another  shout  P — Another 
shout;  and  rushed  forward  with  their 
pikes  at  us,  three  or  four  men. 

WhUe$ide:  I  do  not  know  anj  overt  act 
laid  in  the  indictment  which  applies  to 
this. 

Atiorney' General :  Lev^g  war  does. 

WhUetnde :  In  the  indictment  the  overt 
acts  are  specified,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  each  of  them  are  given,  as  they  were 
bonnd  hv  law  to  do.  This  does  not  apply 
to  any  oi  those  overt  acts ;  and  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  unless  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
brought  in  connexion  with  these  parties, 
this  long  inquiry  is  irrelevant. 

8ecU :  I  apprehend,  my  lords,  that  we 
have  already  connected  Mr.  O'Brien  with 
the  armed  party  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Fiizgerali:  Your  lordships  will  re- 
member that  the  evidence  of  the  police- 
man was,  that  full  two  hours  had  elapsed 
before  1^.  C7<»'«  partv  had  arrived. 

Whiieeide :  Upwaros  of  two  hours. 

Blackbubhb,  Ij.C.J.  :  We  think  &is  is 
the  act  of  the  same  armed  party ;  but  that 
is  for  the  jury  to  judge  of. 

8eoU  {to  the  Witnea^ :  Now,  just  describe 
the  next  occurrence  as  you  have  already 
very  clearlv  described  the  others? — ^This 
party  on  the  left  was  led  on  by  two  or 
three  men  who  made  themselves  very 
conspicuous,  and  came  out  in  front  of 
them.  They  shouted  to  them  to  come  on, 
which  order  they  obeyed ;  and  thev  were 
rushing  towards  us  when  I  ordered  them 
to  stand  back,  and  said,  if  they  came  any 
nearer,  I  would  fire  upon  them. 

DoHBXTT,  G.J. :  How  were  thev  armed ; 
or  were  they  armed  at  all? — They  were 
armed  with  pikes  and  pitchforks;  some 
with  stones,  and  some  with  guns,  which  I 
had  not  seen  before  up  to  tnat  time,  but 
th^  fired  on  us  immediately  afterwards. 

BeoU:  Did  they  fire  upon  you  before 
vour  party  fired?— I  did  not  hear  a  shot, 
but  one  of  the  men  called  out  that  he  was 
fired  at.  They  were  yelling  and  shouting. 
I  did  not  hear  the  first  shot  fired.  I  or- 
dered the  police  to  fire  before  I  heard  a 
shot  fired. 

Did  the  police  then  give  their  fire  ? — 
They  did. 

Was  that  fire  returned  by  the  other 
party  P— It  was. 

How  long  did  the  contest  last  ? — A  very 
few  minutes  I  believe;  1  should  say  a 
reiT  short  time. 

What  became  of  the  persons  P — I  saw 
one  man  fall,  and  there  was  a  pause,  then 
there  was  a  cheer,  and  a  few  more  shots 
fired,  and  thev  did  not  come  on  any  more. 

Then  what  became  of  them  P — Some  ran 
ftway ;  Bomo  laid  down,  and  some  looked 


out  for  their  safety  as  well  as  they 
could. 

What  did  you  do  P — I  proceeded  up  the 
hill  to  the  Widow  M'Uormaek'e  house, 
where  I  found  the  party  of  police. 

Were  you  or  any  of  your  party  ii^jured  P 
—No. 

Moore,  J. :  Did  you  fire  more  than  one 
round  P — Some  of  the  men,  I  believe,  fired 
five  or  six  rounds,  some  fired  three ;  there 
was  what  is  called  an  inde^ndent  file 
firing  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
each  man  firea  according  to  the  position 
he  was  in. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  injury  was 
done  to  the  Widow  M'Cortnack'e  house? 
Did  you  see  the  marks  of  any  conflict 
there  P — The  house  was  a  perfect  wreck  in- 
side. The  furniture  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  in  pieces. 

Did  you  see  any  injury  done  to  the  out- 
side P— I  did  not.  I  walked  with  Mr. 
French  through  the  rooms,  and  I  saw  in- 
side the  marks  of  two  or  more  bullets 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fired  into  the  house. 

8coU :  Did  thev  look  like  the  marks  of 
bullets  which  had  come  through  the  win- 
dow {h>m  the  outside? — I  think  they 
did. 

Did  vou  find  anything  at  all  about  the 
house  P^— No,  I  saw  a  couple  of  pikes  taken 
up  by  one  of  the  men,  convenient  to  the 
house. 

Oross-examined  by  Whiteeide. 

In  examining  the  house  when  you  talked 
of  it  being  wrecked,  I  believe  it  was 
wrecked  in  the  furniture? — I  could  not 
exactly  sav. 

Is  not  tnat  your  belief? — The  furniture 
I  saw  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  as  barricaaes. 

And  you  think  you  saw  two  bullets; 
are  yon  quite  sure  ? — I  am  quite  certain  I 
saw  two  marks  as  of  bullets. 

You  did  not  see  the  bullets  themselves  ? 
—I  did  not. 

And  immediately  after  that  transaction 
occurred,  at  least  about  two  hours  after 
it,  you  relieved  Mr.  Tran<f— They  were 
in  the  house  when  I  got  there. 

I  suppose  you  drew  up  a  despatch  P— 
Not  a  very  long  one. 

Ton  have  given  us  the  contents  of  that 
important  despatch? — Indeed,  I  think 
ve^  little  of  it. 

Ton  have  given  us  the  contents  with  a 
grace  of  manner  that  the  despatch  could 
not  carry.  7ou  have  described  several 
shouts.  As  you  went  up  the  hill  there 
was  a  loud  shout. — Yes. 

The  loud  shout  did  not  kill  any  of  you. 
—No. 

It  did  not  afibct  yon  P— Not  much. 

Nor  injure  you  P— No. 
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Were  any  of  your  men  injured?— Not 
in  the  least. 

I  suppose  when  you  marched  up  the 
hill  you  shot  some  of  the  people  P — I  think 
there  were  some  of  them  shot. 

And  you  gave  the  word  to  fire  first  P— I 
did. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  had 
pikes  P— They  had. 

And  there  were  very  few  fire-arms  P — 
Very  few  fire-arms  comparatively  speak- 
ins .  A  great  number  of  the  people  had 
omy  common  pitchforks. 

Would  you  not  prefer  a  policeman's 
carbine  to  a  pitohforK  P — That  depends  on 
the  distance. 

At  seventy  yards  P— I  would  prefer  a 
carbine. 

And  yon  arranged  all  this  business 
quite  to  your  satisfaction  P — ^Yes, 

Michael  Mtdgrew,  examined  by  Sauase, 
confirmed  the  last  witness. 

Blackburns,  L.G.J.  .*  Have  you  done  with 
this  part  of  the  case  P 

Attorney' Oen&rai :  We  have,  my  lord; 
but  we  are  going  to  ask  a  few  questions 
with  respect  to  what  has  occurred  in  cross- 
examination  on  other  portions  of  the  case. 

John  Norton,  buUder  in  Cashel, 
stated  that  last  August  a  portmanteau, 
strapped  and  locked,  was  brought  to  his 
house  by  his  servant  with  some  furniture 
of  Mr.  Doheny's,  It  remained  in  his  house 
four  or  five  days,  and  was  then  given 
to  Sub-Inspector  Oox,  It  lay  upon  a  table 
in  a  room  to  which  everyone  had  access. 

Michael  Kennedy,  servant  of  the  last 
witness,  was  employed  to  take  Mr. 
Doheny^s  furniture  down  to  a  lime-kiln 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  LiUleion,  a  pawn- 
broker. Found  the  portmanteau  m  the 
lime-kiln,  locked  and  strapped.  Mr.  Lit' 
tleton^e  son  ^ave  it  to  him  to  take  to  Mr. 
Norton.  First  saw  the  portmanteau  at 
Mr.  Doheny*8.  It  was  taken  down  to  the 
kiln  with  a  load  of  furniture  before  the 
sheriff  came.  Did  not  see  it  taken  down. 
Fart  of  the  kiln  was  used  as  a  store. 

John  Wilson — ^Examined  by  the  Solicitor' 
OeneraL 

In  the  Dublin  police.  Spoke  to  seeing 
the  words  "Bed  Hand  Oiub"  on  the 
blinds  of  a  window  of  a  house,  on  Consti- 
tution Hill,  during  the  month  of  July. 
Was  ordered  to  watch  the  house. 

You  were  on  duty,  in  fact,  to  watch  the 
persons  going  in  and  out  of  that  house  P — 
xes. 

Oross-examined  by  Whiteeide. 

Can  yon  tell  me,  for  my  information, 
whether  there  is  the  name  of  any  club 
written  up  in  Capel  Street  P -I  ca:inot 
say  ;  X  was  not  on  auty  in  Gapel  Street. 


Were  you  ever  in  Dame  Street  P — I  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  written  up  there  the 
words  "Mercantile  Assistants*  Club"P 
— I  will  not  say  that  I  ever  saw  it. 

Were  you  ever  in  D'Olier  Street  P~  I 
was. 

Is  there  the  name  of  anv  club  written 
up  there  P — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Were  you  ever  inside  that  house  p — ^I 
was  there  searching  for  arms  with  my 
inspector  yesterday. 

Michael  finmejk— Examined  by  the 

SoUeiior'OeneroL 
In  the  Dublin  police.     Confirmed  the 
last  witness. 

William  Kemmie,  Crown  Solicitor, 
proved  the  following : — 

''COPT  OF  OBDBR  IK  COUNCIL. 

<<  By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of 
Ireland. 
**  Clabbndon  : 

'*  Ordered   that  Her  Majesty's  justices  and 
commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol 
Delivery  in  and  for  the  county  of  Tipperairy,  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  WUliam 
Smith    O'Brien,    Thomas     Francis    Meagher, 
Maurice  Richard  Leyne,  Patrick  O'Donohoe, 
Terence  Bellew  M'Manus,  Patrick  O'Donnell, 
Thomas  Stack,  James  Orchard,  and  Denis  Tyne. 
They  or  any  of  them  who   shall  be  brought 
before  them. 
**  Given   at  the  council  -  chamber  in  Dublin 
this  eighteenth  day  of  September,  1848. 
'<Maziere     Brady,    Talbot,    Edirard 
Meath,  Fingall,  E.  Blakeney,  Char- 
lemont,    F.  F.  Kennedy,    Bellew, 
Wm.  M.  Somerville,  W.  F.  Tighe, 
James  H.  Monahan. 
"  True  copy." 

Attorney- General :  We  put  in  copies  of 
The  BiihlxnOateUe,  containing  the  proclam- 
ation issued  from  the  councu-chamber  in 
Dublin,  already  proved,  dated  I8th  July, 
1848,  extending  the  provisions  of  tne 
Arms  Act  (11  and  12  Vict,  c.  2.)  to  the 
county  of  Dublin. 

There  is  another  proclamation  offbring  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  WiUiam 
StnUh  O'Brien.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  read  that.  We  now  propose  to 
read  the  letter  of  Mr.  0*Br%en  to  the 
Mining  Company,  already  proved — 

"Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mining 
Company,  and  feeling  it  incomhent  upon  him  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  preTent  the  inhabitants 
of  the  collieries  from  suffering  inconvenience,  in 
consequence  of  the  noble  and  courageous  pro- 
tection afforded  by  them  to  him,  takes  the 
liberty  of  offering  the  following  suggestions:  — 
He  recommends  thai  for  the  present  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  arising  weekly  from  the  sale  of 
coal  and  culm  be  applied  in  paymeut  of  men 
employed  hy  contract  in  raising  coal  and  culm. 
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"  He  recommendB  tliat  a  brisk  demaad  be  en- 
eounged  by  lowering  the  price  of  ooal  and  calm 
to  the  public. 

**  In  case  he  should  find  that  the  Mining  Com- 
pany endeavoan  to  distress  the  people  by  with- 
holding wages  and  other  means,  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  instruct  the  colliers  to  occupy  and  work  the 
mines  on  th^  own  account ;  and  in  case  tbe 
Irish  revolution  should  succeed,  the  property  of 
the  Mining  Company  will  be  confiscated  as 
national  property. 

"  On  Uie  contrary,  if  the  Mining  Company 
observes  a  strict  and  honourable  neutrality, 
doing  their  utmost  to  give  support  to  the  popu- 
lation of  this  district  during  their  present  time 
of  difficulty  and  trial,  that  then  their  property 
shall  be  protected  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
Mr.  0*Brien*8  power." 

AHarnetf'Oeneral :  We  now  propose  to 
giye  in  evidenoe  these  two  pencil-tracingB, 
which  were  found  upon  the  person  of 
Mr.  (yBrien,  and  proved  by  General 
Macdonaid, 

Clerk  ofihe  Crown:  This  appears  to  be 
a  tracing  of  the  country.  '*  Killenaule '' 
is  at  the  head  of  it.  'Jliero  appears  to  be 
a  TOHEul  traced  down  to  the  Gommous  in  the 
centre,  and  there  is  a  road  off  to  the  right 
to  XJrliii^ord,  and  another  road  leading  up 
towards  the  north,  and  marked  with  the 
words  "New  Bir";  and  then  there  is  a 
road  which  appears  to  be  from  *'  Thurles  " 
to  **  Ballingarry."  Down  towards  the  left 
there  is  a  roaa  towards  '*  Mallinahone." 
In  the  centre  again  there  is  a  road  to 
Ballingarry,  and  that  road  ia  traced  on 
till  it  comes  to  Killenaule,  and  there  is  a 
mark  here  for  the  collieries. 

This,  my  lords,  is  another  pencil-tracing. 
The  names  upon  it  are  yery  indistinct. 
At  the  head  there  is  a  place  called  Dur- 
ragh,  and  there  is  a  straight  line  down  to 
a  centre  point,  which  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly marked ;  I  cannot  see  what  name  it 
is.  Then  there  is  another  line  which  leads 
to  Lisdonnah  and  Ballygred ;  another  line 
down  to  Frdshford;  and  another  line  to 
Gauran,  and  down  to  the  Commons  into 
Ballingarry.    That  is  all  I  think. 

AWrniey-GenMraX:  We  now  propose  to 
^ead  the  letter  found  in  the  portmanteau 
of  Mr.  Smith  0  Brien,  and  proved  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Duffy, 

Whiteside  :  I  submit  now  that  upon  the 
evidence  given  to-day,  that  this  must  be 
rejected.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  port- 
manteau is  not  proved  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  ;  out  it  was  out  of  his  pos- 
session for  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
and  in  the  possession  of  several  per- 
sons. The  castody  of  it  is  left  loose  be- 
yond iJl  belief.  It  appears  to  have  been 
at  some  place  in  Cashel ;  removed  from 
there  by  somebody  who  has  not  been  called 
for,  tumbled  into  a  cart  with  some  furni- 
ture, then  thrown  into  a  limekiln;    left 


there  some  days ;  brought  to  the  house  of 
a  builder,  and  after  remaining  there  four 
days,  it  was  delivered  up  to  a  police  inspec- 
tor. Consistently  with  that  state  of  facts, 
any  number  of  documents  might  have  been 
put  into  that  portmanteau  during  that 
time— and  that  is  my  case — and  I  contend 
the  Crown  most  show  in  point  of  fact  that 
these  documents  did  exist  before  Mr. 
O^Brien  was  in  custody,  and  that  they 
were  actually  in  his  possession  before  that 
time.  It  is  proved  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, a  detective,  that  he  got  four 
hundred  letters  in  an  open  press  in 
Eustace  Street,,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
where  they  were  manifestly  laid  for  the 
purpose  of  being  found  by  him.  What 
was  there  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  of  these  four  hundred  letters  into 
his  portmanteau  P 

Inhere  is  the  greatest  possible  distinc- 
tion between  documents  round  before  and 
documents  found  after  a  person's  arrest. 
In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Ha/ray,  Lord  Eldon, 
who  was  then  Attorney- Oenend,  did  not 
attempt  to  offer  the  papers  in  evidence 
until  he  had  proveo,  by  independent 
evidence,  that  the  paper  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  co-conspirator  existed 
before  the  prisoner's  arrest.  But  the 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  papers 
round  in  the  possession  of  co-conspirators 
after  the  prisoner's  arrest. 

Uyre,  O.J.,  says  (a)— 

**  The  only  ground  upon  which  any  paper  is 
objected  to  as  evidence,  found  after  the  appre- 
hension of  the  party,  is,  that  by  possibility  the 
paper  might  not  have  existed,  or  miffht  not  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  person,  till  after  his 
apprehension.*' 

Blackbuhne,  L.C.  J. :  Apply  yourself  to 
this  case.  That  was  the  case  of  a  paper 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  third  party ; 
this  is  the  case  of  a  letter  which  justifies 
the  presumption,  of  bein^  a  paper  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

Whiteeide :  They  ought  to  show  that  the 
paper  existed  before  the  arrest  of  the 
prisoner.  Jn  Bex  v.  Wat$on  the  same 
principle  is  admitted,  but  Abbott,  J., (6) 
distinguishes  the  facts  there  from  Hcvrdy'i 
case. 

Blagkbubne,  L.C.J. ;  Just  treat  the 
question  as  it  now  stands,  and  it  will  be 
more  intelligible.  This  is  a  letter  proved 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Bvffy  to  Mr. 
O^Brien;  and  there  is  some  evidence,  I 
need  not  say  how  much,  to  connect  Duffy 
and  the  prisoner. 

Fitzgerald :  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
Duffy  was  a  co-conspirator  with  Mr. 
0*Brien, 


(a)  24  St.  Tr.  447-458. 
(6)  32  St.  Tr.  350. 
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Attorney- G eneral :  If  I  prove  distinctly 
and  clearly  that  Duffy  waa  a  oo-conspirator, 
I  could  make  the  letter  evidence,  as  being 
the  act  of  Duffy,  though  it  never  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  O'Brien  at  all. 

MooBE,  J. :  I  think  the  obiection  is,  that 
this  is  not  shown  satisfactorily  ever  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

AUiyi^ney-Uene^'dl :  Mr.  O'Brien  was  ar- 
rested upon  Saturday  evening.  When  he 
was  so  arrested  he  stated  that  a  portman- 
teau of  his  had  been  left  by  him  with 
Mrs.  Doheny,  and  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cox, 
which  we  had  no  means  of  proving.  He 
told  either  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Jones  that  by 
means  of  this  letter  he  would  get  {>os8e8- 
sion  of  the  portmanteau.  The  evidence 
to-day  went  a  little  farther.  We  have  now 
traced  the  portmanteau  in  the  state  in 
which  it  went  to  Dublin  from  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Doheny  to  a  limekiln^from  that  to 
a  Mr.  Norton's,  from  Norton's  to  a  police 
conHtable;  and  from  the  time  it  once  dame 
into  the  possession  of  the  constabulary,  or 
the  Crown,  to  the  time  when  it  is  opened 
in  Dublin,  it  is  proved  to  be  in  tke  very 
same  state  as  that  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived from  Cashel,  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
referred  to  as  the  place  where  the  port- 
manteau was  to  be  got.  From  the  very 
nature  of  human  testimony,  it  frequently 
happens  that  there  cannot  be,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  downright,  absolute  cer- 
tainty ;  but  still  facts  are  to  be  proved, 
from  which  the  juiy  and  every  person 
will  draw  certain  inferences.  If  a  docu- 
ment or  if  a  matter  is  found  in  a  man's 
house,  or  a  man's  trunk,  that  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  it  is  there  with  his 
knowledge  and  sanction.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  perfect  possibility  of  a 
document  of  this  description  being  intro« 
duced  into  a  man's  trunk  without  his 
knowledge ;  but  it  will  be  a  question 
for  tho  jury  to  consider,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, what  weight  they  are  to  give  to 
this  document.  There  is,  also,  evidence 
that  the  portmanteau  was  opened  in 
Dublin  with  the  keys  found  on  Mr. 
O'Brien  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  only 
evidence,  but  conclusive  evidence  of  it, 
not  as  the  act  of  a  co-conspirator,  but  as 
a  letter  written  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  transaction  at  all,  long  previous  to 
his  arrest. 

The  docume  n ts  in  Hardy '«  case  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  co-conspirator.  In 
Wateons  case  there  was  a  question,  whether 
a  paper  could  be  given  in  evidence  against 
Wateon,  when  it  was  found  in  a  locked 
room  of  WaJt8on*8  son.  These  are  the  ob- 
servations of  Abbott,  J.  (a) — 

"  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  Hardy's  case  and 


the  present.  In  that  case  the  papers  were 
foond  after  Hardy's  appreheoMon  in  the  potaea- 
mon  of  persons  who  might,  for  aught  whieh 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  have  first  acquired 
possession  of  those  papers  after  his  apprehen- 
sion. These  papers  are  found  in  a  room  if 
which  the  younger  Watson  kept  the  key,  into 
which  no  person  had  access,  and  he  himself  was 
never  known  to  have  been  there  for  the  period 
of  a  fortnight  before  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
day  on  which  the  prisoner  was  apprehended. 
These  papem,  therefore,  are  thus  proved  to 
have  remained  in  that  room  one  fortnight  before 
the  elder  Watson  was  apprehended,  which  room 
is  as  much  marked  wiUi  secrecy  as  the  strong 
box  in  any  private  gentleman's  house." 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  that  there  might 
have  been  skeleton  keys  or  false  keys  for 
opening  that  particular  door.  I  would 
just  mention  another  case  almost  substau- 
tially  the  same,  the  case  of  Emmet,  In 
that  case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Norhury,  says  (b)— 

*'  I  take  the  evidence  to  stand  thus,  the  wit- 
ness went  to  the  house,  and  after  examination 
!  of  the  woman,  who  stated  that  the  prisoner 
lodged  there,  and  the  admission  of  the  prisoner 
himself  that  he  came  there  that  morning,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  son  proving  that  the  prisoner 
lodged  in  that  room,  in  which  this  paper  is 
found  upon  a  chair,  and  it  not  being  in  the 
handwriting  of  any  of  the  family ;  I  think  all 
these  circumstances  sufficient  to  let  this  paper 
go  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  will  be  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  if  they  believe  it  to  have 
been  in  his  possession.  This  is  warranted  by 
Lord  Preston's  case.''(0 

Fitzqerald  replied  for  the  prisoner,  and 
the  Solicitor-General  for  the  Crown. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Whatever  obser- 
vations may  be  made  upon  the  evidence 
by  which  the  possession  of  this  document 
is  imputed  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  cannot  exclude  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  juir. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  This  letter  is  signed 
**  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,"  and  is  dated 
'*  Saturday  evening." 

Whiteside :  Is  there  any  envelope  to  that 
letter,  or  any  direction  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
upon  it  P 

Clerk  of  the  Croum :  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  any. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  That  will  appear 
upon  reading  the  letter. 

Whiteside :  What  is  the  date  of  it  P 

Clerk  of  the  Croum:  The  only  date  is 
"  Saturday  evening." 

"  Mr  DBAB  Sir, 

"I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
about  to  commence  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Mnnster.    There  is  no  half-way  house  for  yon. 


(a)  82  St.  Tr.  850. 
(6)  28St.Tr.  1155. 
(c)  Fost.  Or.  L.  198. 
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You  will  be  the  liead  of  the  moyement,  lojrally 
obeyed ;  and  the  revolation  will  be  condacted 
with  order  and  clemency,  or  the  mere  anarchists 
will  preyail  with  the  people,  and  our  revolation 
will  be  a  bloody  chaos.  Yon  have  at  present 
Lafayette's  place,  so  graphically  painted  by 
Lamartine;  and  I  believe  have  fallen  into 
Laikyette's  error,  that  of  not  using  it  to  all  its 
extent  and  in  all  its  resources.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  you  don't  desire  to  lead  or 
influenee  others,  but  I  believe  with  Lamartine, 
that  that  feeling,  which  is  a  high,  personal,  and 
civic  virtue,  is  a  vice  in  revolutions.  One  might 
as  well,  I  think,  not  want  to  influence  a  man 
who  was  going  to  walk  on  thawing  ice,  or  to 
cross  a  fordless  river,  as  not  to  desire  to  keep 
men  right  in  a  political  struggle,  and  to  do  it 
with  might  and  main.  If  I  were  Smith  O'Brien, 
I  would  strike  ont  in  my  own  mind,  or  with 
such  counsel  as  I  valued,  a  definite  course  for 
the  revolution,  and  labour  incessantly  to  develop 
it  in  that  way.  For  example,  your  project  of 
obtaining  signatures  to  the  roll  of  the  national 
guard,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  were  pro- 
emed,  calling  the  council  of  three  hundred,  was 
one  I  entirely  relied  upon ;  but  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  dirase,  and  would  scarcely  be 
revived  now.  The  clubs,  however,  might  take 
the  place  of  the  national  gnard  ;  and  the  pro- 
posal in  your  letter  of  a  definite  number  of  dubs 
being  formed,  would  just  suit  as  well,  if  it  were 
vigorously  and  systematically  carried  out— each 
day  adding  an  item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we 
could  influence  employed  upon  it. 

**  Forgive  me  for  urging  this  so  anxiously 
upon  you ;  but  I  verily  believe  the  hopes  of  the 
country  depend  in  tiie  manner  in  which  the 
next  two  months  are  used.  There  is  not  a 
town  in  which  could  not  be  found  a  band  of 
missionaries  to  oivaniae  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. Every  club  nas  its  active  men  fit  for  this 
work  ;  it  is  only  by  applying  all  our  force  to  it 
that  we  will  succeed. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  G.  DUFFT. 

"  Saturday  evening." 

AtUrrMy-OefMTol :  The  next  docnment 
that  we  propose  to  give  in  evidence  is 
Mr.  Meagher  B  letter,  which  was  also  found 
in  the  trunk,  and  is  preyed  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Mecbgher, 

WhUeMe :  I  object  to  that  letter  being 
read«  unless  it  appears,  as  has  been  oyer 
and  over  a^in  decided  in  the  State  Trials, 
that  it  distinctly  relates  to  the  purpose  of 
the  conspiracy. 

Blackburnb,  L.G.J. :  If  it  does  not  dis- 
tinctly relate  to  it,  the  AUomey-Oeneral 
woula  be  doing  a  yery  fruitless  thing  in 
bringing  it  forward. 

Clerk  of  (Ae  Oroum :  This  letter  is  signed 
''Tkamas  F.  Meagher,"  and  is  dated 
•'  Gahirmoyle,  Weanesday  eyening." 

"Mr  DXAB  SmTH  O^bibn, 

**  I  have  this  moment  arrived  (it  is  past 
nine  o'clock),  and  I  sit  down  for  two  minutes 
to  give  you  an  abrupt  account  of  myself. 
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"  On  Sunday  I  left  Dublin  at  eleven  o'clock, 
a,m.,  and  arriving  at  the  Thurles  station,  about 
three  o'clock,  found  no  way  of  getting  to  Lime- 
rick. It  struck  me  that  you  might  be  in  Cork 
— particularly  as  I  had  read  a  speech  purporting 
to  be  delivered  by  you  to  the  Bathkeale  dub 
there,  in  which  you  were  made  to  state  that  you 
were  going  to  Cork — so  off  I  went  by  the  mail 
to  my  own  beautiful,  darling  city,  and  arrived 
there  on  Monday  morning  at  one  o'clock.  I 
spent  that  day  with  Barry  and  Lane,  and  the 
half  of  the  next  day,  leaving  it  last  night. 

"  This  morning  I  arrived  in  Limerick,  and 
received  your  letter.  Just  think  of  it !  I  quite 
forgot  that  this  was  Tuesday.  I  started  off  to 
Bathkeale,  instead  of  stopping  where  I  was  (as 
your  letter  might  have  sugi^ested— did  in  fact 
suggest),  and  made  a  flaming  speech  to  the 
multitude  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  windows,  after 
which  I  gallopped  off  to  this  fine  old  place — 
finding  out,  when  I  was  just  a  mile  from  the 
gate,  that  it  was  Wednesday,  not  Tuesday ;  how- 
ever I  btill  persisted,  and  here  I  am. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  come  to  tell  you  about  the 
American  trip.  I  am  off  for  New  York,  God 
willing,  on  Saturday- — 

" '  0*er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea — 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  hearts  as 
free.'(a) 
What  to  do  ?    To  raise  money — to  invoke  83rm- 
pathy-4o,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  amuse  myself  !    You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  Cork  organisation. 
Be  so  good  to  mention  at  the  Moirie,  on  Mon- 
day night,  the  object  and  fact  of  my  departure. 
*<  And  believe  me  your  faithful  friend, 

**  Thomas  F.  Meaohbr." 
Attorney- Genercd :  Then,  my  lord,  we 
propose  to  read  the  Philadelphia  address, 
which  was  found  upon  the  person  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  It  is  dated  "  Fhihfcdelphia, 
May  10,1848." 

Whiteside:  I  contend  that  this  paper  is 
not  eyidence  against  Mr.  O'Brien,  unless 
it  is  shown  to  Imve  been  used  by  him,  and 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  this  indictment. 
Prieoner :  I  think  it  right,  in  justice  to 
myself,  to  state  that  it  is  my  habit  to  keep 
all  unanswered  letters  in  my  pocket  until 
I  haye  answered  them ;  and  therefore  to 
make  me  responsible  for  eyery  paper 
which  I  may  nappen  to  receive,  merely 
because  I  did  not  deem  it  worthy  of  being 
answered,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  height 
of  ix^ustice. 

Blackbubns,  L.C.J. :  It  is  stated  by  the 
AUomey-General  to  be  connected  witn  the 
subject-matter,  and  was  found  npon  the 
person  of  Mr.  O'Brien ;  I  think  that  being 
so,  entitles  the  Attorney- OeneraZ  to  read  it. 
Fitzgerald :  The  effect  of  this  would  be, 
that  anybody,  by  writing  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Mr.  0  Jorien,  might  make  it  eyi- 
dence against  him  if  he  kept  it  upon  his 
person. 

DoHERTT,  C.J. :    That  point  has  been 
ruled  by  a  bench  of  four  judges,  in  a  yery 

(a)  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  Canto  1. 
Q   2 
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romarkable    case    in  this  ooantry,  with 
which  I  dare  say  you  are  familiar. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  This  is  a  letter 
signed  "Robert  Tyler  "  and  others  :— 
"  No.  10,  South  Seventh,  Philadelphia, 
«  May  10,  1848. 

**MuCH-KE8rECTBD   SiR, 

"  At  the  large  meetini?  of  citizens 
held  in  this  city  on  the  1 0th  of  last  month,  (a 
report  of  which  we  have  already  transmitted  to 
you,)  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
twenty-two  active,  zealous,  and  respectable 
persons,  were  chosen  to  take  into  consideration 
Irish  affairs,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  might  appear  to  them 
most  proper  and  expedient  to  lend  efficient  aid 
in  the  present  emergency  to  the  Irish  people. 
This  body  has  now  fully  completed  its  organi- 
zation, and  is  selecting  its  sub-committee,  we 
have  been  accredited  in  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence. 

"  During  the  last  session  of  the  executive 
committee  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
instructing  us  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  through  you,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  honoured  patriots  of  the  country  ; 
and  to  say  to  them,  that  we  enter  fully  and  in- 
tensely into  the  spirit  of  their  proposed  struggle 
with  their  oppressors,  and  that  we  are  willing 
and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them,  as  Ameri- 
oan  citizen^,  in  any  mode  they  iray  think  proper 
to  designate,  provided  such  mode  be  within  the 
scope  of  our  ability  and  our  duty  as  citizens. 

"  We  are  at  present  instructed  there  is  a 
course  of  proceeding  with  a  view  of  raising 
funds,  not  only  in  this  city  and  county,  but 
throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  among 
the  friends  of  the  cause ;  and  wp  propose  to 
apply  such  funds  as  we  may  raise  in  the  most 
available  manner,  in  such  manner  as  the  Irish 
nation,  through  their  agents,  may  point  out. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  tone 
of  public  opinion  here,  and  from  other  conside- 
rations, that  our  efforts  in  this  respect  will  be 
crowued  with  unusual  success.  Societies  in 
favour  of  Irish  liberty  are  springing  up  in  all 
directions  throughout  the  union. 

"  We  should  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  some- 
what at  large  on  this  subject,  and  to  know  in  what 
manner  we  can,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  act 
most  beneficially  to  Ireland,  at  this  important 
and  interesting  crisis. 
"  With  sincere  respect, 

"  Your  friends  and  obedient  servants, 
"  KoBEBT  Tyler,  Chairman. 
"  Jabieb  Fayie. 
**  John  B.  Colohan. 
"  J.  M.  O'Brien. 
'*  James  Gibbons. 
"  William  H.  Dunne." 

Attorney- Oeneral :  The  next  document 
we  propose  to  road  is  the  Enniscorthy 
address,  foand  npon  the  person  of  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  This  is  "To 
WiUiam  Smith  O'Bi-ien,  Esq.,  m.p." 

"  Sir, 

"  The  members  of  the  John  Mitchel 
Club,  Enniscorthy,  beg  to  offer  their  respectful 


congratulations  and  hearty  welcome  apon  this 
your  first  visit  to  the  ooonty  of  Wexford.  They 
do  so  as  devoted  followers  of  your  manly  prin- 
ciples, as  ardent  admirers  of  your  virtue  and 
patriotism,  and  as  men  who  cherish  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude  towards  you  for  your  great 
services  and  greater  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  our 
dear  native  land.  They  wish  also  to  assure  yon 
of  their  determination  to  stand  by  their  ooantry 
and  their  country's  friends  in  any  and  eveiy 
extremity.  They  have  seen  with  Uvely  indig- 
nation the  atrocious  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
Government  in  the  transportation  of  John  Mit- 
chel, the  bravest  of  the  brave — in  the  imprison- 
ment of  those  true  and  active  patriots,  John 
Martin,  Gavan  Duffy,  Dalton  Williams,  and 
Kevin  O'Doherty — ^and  in  the  prosecutions  sus- 
I  tained  by  yourself  and  other  distinguished  and 
hononrable  men.  They  have  long  felt  the  op- 
pression and  insolence  of  this  Government  to 
be  well  nigh  unbearable,  and  they  could,  for 
their  own  parts,  be  well  content  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  this  tyranny  for  ever  at  the  cost  of  their 
lives. 

'*  To  you,  sir,  above  all  your  able  and  intrepid 
compatriots,  the  people  look  for  guidance  in  Uiis 
time  of  trial  and  difficulty.  They  know  that 
you  are  a  sure  guardian  of  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  old  Ireland,  and  they  feel  convinced 
that  no  motives  of  temporary  expediency,  sickly 
and  half-sided  humanity,  will  ever  prevail  with 
you,  to  stand  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
and  to  stay  the  just  vengeance  of  an  oppressed 
and  plundered  people. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  members, 

«*  W.  MooNET,  r.  P. 
*«  B.  WiLLLAMS,  Sec:' 

Atiomey-Oeneral :  We  next  propose  to 
pat  in  the  balloting  papers,  whidi  were 
proved. 

Whiteside:  Where  a  document  is  pro- 
duced against  a  party,  which  is  associated 
with  a  number  of  other  papers,  and  from 
which  an  uiifavoarable  opmion  is  to  be 
drawn,  you  may  refer  to  the  rest  to  know 
what  character  they  are  of.  In  this  case 
I  do  not  want  the  papers  to  be  read :  but 
I  submit  that  a  list  of  those  papers  found 
in  that  trunk  ought  to  be  given  to  me  by 
the  Attomey^OmeraX,  A  man  leaving 
town  may  have  papers  in  his  trunk  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  was  setting  out 
upon  a  revolution,  and  for  that  reason  I 
want  to  know  what  this  trunk  con- 
tained. 

Attorr^' General :  I  can  only  say  that  If 
it  is  in  my  power  you  shall  have  it,  or  if 
the  Crown  Solicitor  has  such  a  document 
you  shall  have  it  at  once.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  in  the 
portmanteau  but  private  papers  and  deeds 

Whiteside :  I  understand  from  Mr. 
O'Brien,  that  his  private  family  papers 
and  account-books  were  kept  from  him, 
although  they  were  promised  to  be  re* 
stored  to  him  before  the  trial. 
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PaMck  JBenme— Examined  by  the  Soli- 
citor'Oeneral. 

Sarreyor  and  draaghteman .  Proved  the 
plan  of  Widow  M'GorrrMek'e  house. 

Joat  describe  the  wall  in  front,  through 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling- 
house  P — It  is  Slyq  feet  high. 

What  is  the  area  between  that  five-foot 
wall  and  the  front  wall  of  the  house  ? — 
It  is  forty-two  feet. 

What  is  the  height  of  the  window-sill  of 


the  ground  floor  from  the  gravel  outside  ?  .^y  Mr.  aSrien;  and  he  aamitted.  and 
— Two  feet  three  inches.  ■     - 

How  is  the  house  bounded  on  the  left  as 
you  enter,  or  that  which  would  be  right 
of  the  house  ? — It  is  bounded  by  a  cabbage 
fiparden,  with  a  small  gate,  entering  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  front  wall. 

How  is  that  cabbage  garden  bounded  in 
the  front? — By  a  quick  ditch.  There  is  a 
ditch  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  which  joins  the  end  of  the  house,  and 
tliat  is  where  the  wall  commences. 

What  is  the  distance  from  the  fence  to 
the  gable-end  of  the  wall  P — One  hundred 
feet. 

How  is  the  rear  of  the  premises  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  house  enclosed  P — By 
a  stable. 

Whiieiide:  You  should  have  examined 
this  witness  before,  so  as  to  have  enabled 
ns  to  cross-examine  the  other  witnesses. 

SoUcHor-QeneraX :  Do  you  know  the 
towns  of  Killenaule,  Mullinahone,  and 
Ballingarry  P— I  do. 

Are  they  in  the  county  Tipperary? — 
They  are. 

Cross-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 


been  handed  to  Whiteside  for  cross-exam- 
ination. 

Whiteside:  What  1  have  stated  before 
twice,  and  what  I  state  on  the  honour  of 
a  baiTister, — and  I  state  it  with  the  know- 
ledge of  my  learned  fi-iends  here — is  that 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining 
the  witness,  I  asked  for  the  papers,  they 
handed  me  twenty-one.  I  examined  eacn 
paper  in  my  hand,  and  I  put  them  seriatim 
into  the  hands  of  the  witness  on  the  table. 
I  asked  him  to  pick  out  any  one  signed 


What  is  the  height  of  the  window  from 
the  Rround  floor  P — Fiye  feet  six  inches  is 
the  height  of  the  window. 

Solieitor' General  (to  the  witnese,  handing 
him  a  map) :  Is  that  a  correct  map  of  the 
countiy  P  It  is ;  enlarged  from  the  Ord- 
nance Survey. 

The  Attorney^Oenerdl  then  proposed  to 
give  in  eyidence  a  speech  of  Mr.  Meagher's 
at  the  Confederation  on  June  6th,  but 
after  some  discussion,  abstained  from 
pressing  it. 


Wednesday,  October  4,  1848. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  Whiteside 
said  that  during  his  cross-examination  of 
Ddbbvn  only  twenty-one  balloting  papers 
bad  been  furnished  him,  and  in  these  Mr. 
O'Brien's  name  appeared  but  once,  whereas 
a  parcel  given  him  the  night  before  con- 
tained Mr.  O'Brien's  name  seyeral  times. 

The  Attomey^General  oont^ided  that  the 
whole  twenty-nine  balloting  papers  had 


told  me  that  his  name  was  only  on  one,  and 
that  was  struck  out.  All  that  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
the  Attorney' General.  Nobody  then  de- 
nied, disputed,  or  contradicted  it. 

Blackbxtbne,  L.O.J. :  Now  see  how  the 
matter  stands.  Ton  state  that  on  the 
examination  of  that  witness,  not  twenty- 
nine,  but  only  twenty- one  were  produced ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  statea  that  the 
whole  twenty-nine  were  produced.  Now 
with  respect  to  that  what  can  the  Court 
doP 

Whiteside  s  My  lord,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  go  on  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, unless  I  proye  the  fact  here. 

Blacksubne,  L.C.J. :  You  shall  either 
haye  the  Witness  reproduced  or  Mr. 
Kemmis  examined,  which  you  like. 
After  some  further  discussion — 
WiUiam  Kemmis,  Crown  Solicitor, 
Thomas  Kemmis,  his  son,  and  William 
Dwme,  assistant  solicitor,  were  called, 
and  stated  their  belief  that  all  the  papers 
had  been  handed  to  Mr.  Whiteside  auring 
his  cross-examination  of  Dobhyn,  Willia/m 
0*Ha/ra  was  then  called  by  Whiteside,  and 
stated  that  during  the  cross-examination 
Whiteside  handed  him  all  the  balloting 
papers,  after  looking  at  them,  and  that 
there  were  only  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Mr. 
O'Brien's  name  was  not  on  them. 

In  cross-examination  by  the  SolicHor* 
General,  O'Hara  stated  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Kenyon's  name  on  seyen  or  eight,  and 
that  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  was  on  only  one 
of  those.  It  app)eared  that  there  were 
eight  papers  bearing  Mr.  Kenyan's  name, 
and  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  appeared  on  three 
of  these. 

DoHEBTT,  C.J.:  They  must  have  been 
looked  at,  according  to  the  witness's  own 
showing.  To  show  how  faUaoious  is  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  it  is  now  plain  to 
demonstration  that  this  gentleman  saw 
seyen  with  the  name  of  Kenyon,  on  three 
of  which  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was. 

Whiteside:  Qiye  me  leave  to  tell  your 
lordship,  that  these  are  not  the  ones  that 
were  in  my  hands;  I  saw  them  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  informer. 

DoHEBTY,  C.J.  s  As  a  matter  of  proof  it 
)  is  demonstration. 
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Whitesids :  Well,  befoi*e  I  begin  to 
speak,  what  is  the  decision  of  the  Court 
on  the  matter  P 

Blackburne,  L.C.J.  :  That  the  case 
must  proceed. 

Whiieside :  What  is  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence in  respect  to  these  papers  P 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  I  think, they  were 
allprodnced  in  evidence. 

Whiteside ;  I  am  to  argue  on  the  case  P 
.  Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Yes. 

Whiteside:  Then,  my  lord,  I  must  ask 
for  time  to  consider  what  course  to  pursue. 
Am  I  to  be  told,  that  I  am  to  argue  on 
the  case  as  if  there  were  eight  names  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  ? 

Blackbuehb,  L.C.J. :  Certainly  not. 

Whiteside :  Because,  if  that  is  so,  I  shall 
not  address  the  jury  in  this  case ;  I  am 
resolved  on  that. 

Solicitor- General :  There  are  not  eight; 
I  think  there  were  fonr  only. 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen :  There  are  eight  now. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  We  consider  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien  is,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  trial,  before  us  only  on 
one  paper. 

Defence. 

Whiteside:  May  it  please  your  lordships, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury — In  this  case  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien^  the  prisoner ; 
and,  believe  me,  I  never  yet  addressed  a 
jury  more  conscious  of  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility which  devolves  upon  me.  I 
most  unfeignedly  assert  that  it  would  have 
been  graceful  to  my  feelings  had  Mr. 
O'Brien  selected  a  counsel  more  worthy 
by  talents  and  knowledge  to  address  sucn 
a  tribunal  as  I  see  before  me.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  honourable  pro- 
fession to  which  I  belong,  never  to  refuse 
undertaking  any  trust,  however  solemn 
and  awful,  which  in  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional duty  may  fairly  be  imposed  upon 
it.  The  very  effort  to  comprehend  all 
the  bearing  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  is 
calculated  to  disturb  the  memoi*y  and  dis- 
tract the  reason.  I  have,  therefore,  most 
respectfully  to  ask  of  you  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  assistance  by  correcting 
me  where  1  am  wrong,  and  bearing  with 
me  where  you  think  I  may  not  be  ad- 
dressing myself  exactly  to  the  matter 
before  us. 

Gentlemen,  we  had  intended,  I  avow, 
to  apply  to  their  lordships  to  postpone 
the  trial  of  my  client,  but  ultimately  we 
thought  it  the  more  manly  course  to  pro- 
oeed ;  and  his  desire  was  that  he  should 
now  know,  once  and  for  all,  his  fate.  We 
intended  to  do  it  because  we  believed  he 
had  been  prejudged.  I  have  myself  read 
a   charge   composed  for  my   Lord  Chief 


Justice  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  vehement 
appeal  to  the  jury  to  convict.  If  I  thought 
whiett  has  been  so  written  could  influence 
one  expression  from  the  Court  or  the  mind 
of  any  gentleman  in  the  box,  I  would 
withdraw  and  leave  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  holds 
his  life  under  the  law,  to  be  sacrificed  as 
a  victim  on  the  shrine  of  political  expe- 
diency. But  too  well  do  I  know  that  the 
ermine  which  has  been  worn  by  Mansfield, 
HoU,  and  HaJe  will  not  be  sullied  by  the 
distinguished  magistrates  who  preside  on 
this  solemn  occasion :  one  of  whom  has 
had  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  senate — 
all  at  tJie  bar  ;  and  I  am  as  satisfied  as  of 
my  own  existence  that  they  will  each  and 
all  rejoice  if  I  can  convince  them  of  the 
innocence  of  my  client. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  apologize  for 
having  delayed  a  very  short  time  the  pro- 
gress of  this  trial  by  an  objection  to  the 
jury.  That  objection  was  not  made  from 
any  factious  or  improper  motives.  Mr. 
Smith  0  Brien  did  not  wish  now,  in  his 
awful  situation,  to  contradict  the  opinions 
of  his  life.  He,  therefore,  did  submit  a 
question  to  the  Court  which  has  been  de- 
cided, and,  I  have  no  doubt,  rightly ;  and 
I  do  most  unfeignedly  rejoice,  from  the 
emphatic  charge  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ana  the  verdict  of  the  triers,  to  find  that 
the  jury  panel  was  framed  in  a  manner 
not  only  legal,  but  laudable.  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  tribunal ;  my  client  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  jury  ;  and  I  avow 
openly  and  publicly  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  result,  neither  this  maligned  geutle- 
man  nor  the  humble  counsel  who  addresses 
you  will  ever  breathe  a  word  of  objection 
to  your  decision.  It  never  entered  into 
my  mind  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
respectable  gentleman,  the  Sheriff  of  your 
county.  He  bears  a  name  that  I  respect, 
for  I  have  been  loug  accustomed  to  be 
taught  by  the  wisdom  and  the  learning  of 
that  distinguished  judge  {a) ;  and  he  is  one 
who,  when  (I  trust  it  will  be  at  a  very 
distant  day)  he  may  be  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come,  will  long  be  honoured  and 
revered  by  his  countrymen. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  say  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  jury,  I  have  a  com' 
plaint  to  make  of  the  law.  Had  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been 
an  Englishman,  and  tried  under  the  law 
of  England,  he  would  have  known,  ten 
days  before  his  trial,  the  name  of  every 

i'nror  upon  the  panel;  he  would  have 
:nown  tne  names  of  all  the  witnesses  who 
were  to  be  examined  against  him,  with 
their  titles,  professions,  and  residences. 
In  this  country  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  like  law  does  not  prevail ;  and  a  more 

(a)  Baron  Pennefather. 
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Tnelanoholj  example  of  that  unfortnnate 
result  never  presented  itself  than  in  the 
ease  you  witness  before  your  eyes.  A 
man  appeared  on  that  table  to  swear  away 
directfy  the  lite  of  my  client,  with  respect 
to  whom  no  human  being  conld  give  me 
a  suggestion  as  to  who  he  was,  what  he 
was,  where  he  came  from,  or  what  was  his 
past  life  and  oondact.  Had  this  trial  taken 
place  in  England,  we  should  have  been 
enabled  to  come  before  you  with  evidence, 
if  evidence  of  that  nature  did  exist,  to 
affect  the  character  or  the  veracity  of  that 
witness.  But  by  the  law  of  this  country, 
an  informer  may  appear  on  the  table, 
though  he  has  never  been  even  seen  by 
the  accused,  or  by  any  human  being  who 
can  advise  or  assist  him ;  he  may  deliver 
evidence  which  he  will  take  care  nobody 
can  contradict,  and  destroy  innocence  in- 
stead of  establishing  guilt. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  proceeding  to  try  the 

I)risoner  on  an  ancient  Statute,  passed  so 
ong  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  3. 
The  people  of  England,  crushed  by  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  former 
law  of  high  treason,  determined  that 
it  should  be  expressed,  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  land  of  freedom,  with  distinctness 
and  precision:  and  in  the  Parliament, 
which  from  that  day  has  been  described 
as  henedictum  varliamentum — the  Blessed 
Parliament — the  law  was  passed  under 
which  you  sit  to  decide  on  my  client's 
life. 

"  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before 
this  time  in  what  case  treason  shall  be  said,  and 
in  what  not,  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lords  and  of  the  Commons,  hath  made  a  de- 
claration in  the  manner  as  hereinafter  foUoweth, 
thai  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  our 
Lady  his  Queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and 
heir " 

That  is  verv  simple.  Now,  what  do 
yOn  think  the  framers  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament meant?  That  if  a  man  should 
resolve,  imagine,  and  contrive  the  natural 
death  of  the^ing  or  Queen,  or  their  eldest 
son  and  heir,  he  was  guilty  of  treason — 

*'  Or  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  onr  Lord 
the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the 
King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid 
and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and 
thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by 
the  people  of  their  condition,  he  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  treason." 

And  that  Parliament  was  called  the 
henediciwmparliamentwn.  Before  the  reign 
of  Philip  Bud  Mary,  that  simple  law,  made 
by  wise  and  sagacious  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  themselves  and  their  fellow - 
subjects,   was  frittered   away,  lUTPtifiod, 


and  perplexed.  Men  were  put  to  death 
for  bare  words— for  what  they  said,  and 
for  what  they  intended,  although  no  act 
done  was  proved  against  them.  In  fact, 
as  has  been  rightly  described  by  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  the  courts  of  law  in  Eng- 
land were  ''caverns  of  murder,"  which 
is  a  very  strong  expression.  The  Act 
of  Philip  and  Mary  was  passed  to  re- 
store the  law  which  I  have  just  stated 
to  you. 

[Counsel  read  Coke's  account  of  that 
Statute  in  3  Inst.  23,  and  referred  in  pass- 
ing to  the  count  for  compassing  the  King's 
death.  The  compassing  or  intention  must 
be  manifested  by  some  overt  act.  The 
overt  act  is  not  merely  evidence  of  the 
intent,  but  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
crime  is  accomplished.  A  conspiracy  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  King  is  un- 
doubtedly an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
King's  death.  HaU,  too,  says,  1  P.O.  109, 
that  though  the  conspiracy  be  not  im- 
mediately the  death  of  the  King,  but  of 
something  that  in  all  probability  must 
induce  it,  this  is  an  overt  act  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death;  but  words  not 
committed  to  writing  are  not  an  overt  act 
within  the  Statute.] 

Gentlemen,  we  had  not  gone  far  in  the 
law  when  there  began  the  unhappy  doc- 
trine of  what  is  called  constructive  treasons 
and  in  process  of  time  the  judges  made  out 
that  there  was  another  levying  of  war 
different  to  that  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  exhibited 
in  the  case  put  by  Lord  Hale.  When 
Hotspur's  father,  the  Earl  of  l^orthum- 
berland  marched  with  a  great  force,'  but 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  assist 
Hotspur  or  his  King,  because,  on  hearing 
of  his  son's  defeat,  he  marched  back  again, 
all  the  judges  held  it  was  not  treason,  be* 
cause,  although  he  was  armed,  and 
had  a  strong  force,  and  paraded  it, 
the  treasonable  intent  was  not  made  out 
by  any  overt  act.  My  Lord  Hale  says  of 
it,  he  thinks  it  was  a  gentle  judgment. 
But  it  was  a  judgment. 

There  is,  however,  a  levying  of  war, 
which  is  caUed  constructive  levying  of 
war,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  presently  that 
it  is  the  very  levying  of  war  attempted  to 
be  made  out  in  this  case.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  that  is  P  Yerv  seldom  have 
jurors  been  persuaded  to  aaopt  it,  because 
It  is  repugnant  to  reason.  It  has  been 
decided,  if  a  rabble  in  London  broke  out, 
and  intended  to  pull  down  one  meeting- 
house, that  that  would  not  be  high  treason ; 
but  if  they  intended  to  break  out  and  pull 
down  a  great  number,  that  is  treason,  not 
directly  but  constructively,  not  because  it 
aims  at  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  but  be- 
cause, by  possibility  or  probability,  the 
riot  may  proceed  no  far,  or  because  the 
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purpose  is  general,  as  it  is  said,  to  pnll 
down  all  meeting-hoases,  and  because 
it  nsnrps  the  prerosative  of  the  Grown — a 
thing  1  never  oonld  nnderstand,  for  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Crown  had  any  preroga« 
live  to  pnll  down  meeting-houses.  If  it 
encroaches  on  the  royal  prerogative,  it 
makes  ont  a  constructive  levying  of  war, 
where  the  purpose  is  general  and  universal. 
That  is  proved  by  Dammaree^a  case:  (a) 
The  prisoners  in  that  case  were  found 
guilty  of  treason  by  a  mistaken  jury,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  records,  that  they  wore 
the  Queen's  livery  till  the  day  of  her 
death. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  must  a  levying 
of  war  beP  To  constitute  a  levying  of 
war  there  must*  be  three  things  proved ; 
there  must  be  a  levying  of  war,  it  must  be 
a  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  and  it 
must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King 
in  his  realm.    Lord  Hale  observes — 

*'  This  is  in  truth  a  question  of  fact,  and  re- 
quires many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  de- 
Domination."  (^) 

Kow  the  commentary  of  the  learned 
judge  is  this — 

"  If  new  cases  happen,  for  the  future,  that 
have  not  an  express  resolution  in  point,  nor  are 
expressly  within  the  words  of  25  Edward  S., 
that  they  may  seem  to  have  a  parity  of  reason, 
it  is  the  safest  way,  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Act  of  25  Edward  8.,  first 
to  consult  the  Parliament  and  have  their  de- 
claration, and  to  be  very  wary  in  multiplying 
constructive  and  interpretative  treasons,  for  we 
know  not  where  it  will  end."(c) 

Then,  gentlemen,  Hole  puts  the  principle 
that,  if  a  number  of  persons  get  together 
to  do  a  particular  act  in  which  the  ring- 
leader has  any  personal  or  peculiar  pur- 
pose, that  is  not  high  treason,  because  it 
IS  not  of  a  general  or  universal  nature. 
But  for  that  principle,  he  says  that  several 
riots  of  a  great  and  notorious  nature  might 
have  amounted  to  treason.  A  vast  number 
of  cases  are  put  to  prove  what  are  enormous 
riots,  rebellious  riots,  but  not  treasons; 
and  then  the  learned  person  puts  the 
case  of  a  man  against  whom  there  is  a 
legal  judgment  to  take  possession  of 
his  property.  If  he  bars  up  his  house, 
if  he  resists  the  officers  of  the  law, 
if  he  even  puts  them  to  death,  that  is 
not  high  treason.  Then  as  to  an  act  done 
against  the  King's  troops,  this  principle 
is  laid  down — 

'*  If  the  King's  lieutenants,  in  a  time  of  hostility 
or  rebellion  within  the  realm,  be  assaulted  upon 

(a)  16  St.  Tr.  621. 
(6)  1  Hale  P.C.  181. 
(c)  lb.  182. 


their  march  or  in  their  quarters  as  enemies,  this 
is  a  levying  of  war ;  but  if  upon  some  sadden 
falling  out,  or  ii^ury  done  by  the  soldiers,  the 
countrymen  rise  upon  them  and  drive  them  out, 
this  may  be  a  great  riot,  and  if  any  be  killed  by 
the  assailants  it  is  felony  in  them,  but  this  seems 
not  a  levying  of  war  in  them,  unless  there  be 
some   tiiiitorous    design    under    the   cover  of 

[Counsel  referred  to  HM$  account,  (5) 
of  the  Weavers*  c«se,  in  which  it  waa 
decided  to  proceed  against  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  weavers  against  the  new  looms 
as  a  riot,  and  not  as  treaaoD.  He  then 
cited  Foster* s  dicta  to  show  that  no  mere 
words  could  amount  to  treason.] 

**  As  to  mere  words  supposed  to  be  treasonable, 
they  differ  widely  from  writings  in  point  of  real 
malignity  and  proper  evidence.  They  are  often 
the  effect  of  mere  heat  of  blood,  which  in  some 
natures,  otherwise  well  disposed,  carrieth  the 
man  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  or  prudence. 
They  are  always  liable  to  great  misconstructions, 
from  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  hearers, 
and  too  often  from  a  motive  truly  criminal. 
And  therefore  I  choose  to  adhere  to  the  rule, 
which  has  been  laid  down  on  more  occasions 
than  one  since  the  Revolution,  that  loose 
words,  not  rekUive  to  any  act  or  desiguy  are 
not  overt  acts  of  treason.  But  words  of  advice 
or  persuasion,  and  all  consultations  for  the 
traitorous  purposes  treated  of  in  this  chapter, 
are  certainly  so.  They  are  uttered  in  ron- 
temptation  of  some  traitorous  purpose  ac- 
tually ou  fuot  or  intended,  and  in  prosecution 
ofit:\c^ 

With  the  view  of  guarding  against  the 
mischief  or  danger  of  relying  on  words, 
this  writer,  over  and  over  again,  adverts 
to  the  same  doctrine — 

"  In  no  case  can  a  man  be  argued  into  the 
penalties  of  the  acts  by  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  what  he  bath  affirmed.  The 
criminal  position  roust  be  directly  maintained 
to  bring  him  within  the  compaas  of  these 
acts.'*(3) 

**  Nor  will  every  rash,  hasty,  or  unguarded 
expression,  owing  perhaps  to  natural  warmth, 
or  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  render 
any  person  criminal  within  these  acts ;  the 
criminal  doctrine  must  be  maintained  ma2ictou«(y 
OMd  advisedly.*' 

And  then  he  says  that  he  gives  a  caution 
to  those  who  may  think  fit  to  bring  forward 
prosecutions  for  high  treason  in  future, 
which  he  says — 

'*  May  serve  as  a  faithful  monitor  in  the  con- 
duct of  prosecutions  for  words  or  writings  sup* 
posed  to  be  treasonable,  but  not  relative  to  any 


(a)  1  Hale  P.C.  142. 
(6)  lb.  148. 
(c)  Fost.  Or.  L.  200. 
id)  lb.  201. 
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treasonable  meaanre  then  on  foot,  or  intended  to 
be  taken.'' 

It  is  carious  enoagh  he  tetams  to  the 
same  topic  again  and  again.    He  says — 

*'  Words  are  transient  and  fleeting  as  the 
wind ;  the  poison  thejr  scatter  is,  at  the  worst, 
confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  hearers. 
They  are  frequently  the  effect  of  a  sudden  trans- 
port,  easily  misunderstood  and  often  misre- 
port€d."(a) 

And  then  he  adds,  that  in  former  times — 
**  Many  persons  had  suffered  shameful  death 

for  words  only,  without  other  opinion,  fact,  or 

deeiL" 

And  he  thns  conclndes  on  the  subject  of 
words,  and  no  man  can  read  the  State 
Trials  without  feeling  the  justice  of  his 
remark — 

'*  I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  put- 
ting the  reader  in  mind  of  a  fine  passage  which 
I  borrow  from  the  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  persons  concemeid  in  framing 
penal  laws,  or  putting  them  in  execution. 
*  Sylla,'  saiUi  that  excellent  writer,  '  who  con- 
founded t^nny,  anarchy,  and  liberty,  made 
the  Cornelian  laws.  He  seemed  to  have  con- 
trived relations  merely  with  a  view  to  create 
great  enmes.  Thus  distinguishinjr  an  infinite 
number  of  actions  by  the  name  of  murder,  he 
found  murderers  in  all  parts.  And  by  a  practice 
bmi  too  much  followed  he  laid  snares,  sowed 
thorns,  and  opened  precipices  wheresoever  the 
citiaena  set  their  feet.'  "(.6) 

With  I  he  offbnce  of  a  consfeructive  levy- 
ing of  war,  Fo9ter  deals  as  follows — 

"Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down  all 
enclosures,  to  alter  the  established  kw,  or 
change  religion;  to  enhance  the  price  of  ail 
labonr,  or  to  open  all  prisons — all  risings  in 
order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and 
ffeueral  concern  6y  an  armed  force,  are,  in  con- 
stmction  of  law,  hif  h  treason  within  the  clause 
of  levying  war.  for  though  they  are  not 
levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they  are 
against  his  royal  Alajeety** 

'^  Insurrections,  likewise,  for  redressing 
uaiiomal  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single 
nation  living  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
King,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the 
imsurgentt  have  no  special  interest — ^risings  to 
effect  these  ends  by  force  and  numbers  are,  by 
construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of  levjing 
war." 

And  then  he  says,  in  section  6,  which 
has  a  direct  application  to  the  sixth  count 
of  this  indictment,  that  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  a  war  of  that  kind  is  not  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  King's  death. 

^  Bat  a  bare  conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  and  in  the  next,  is  not  an  overt 
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(a)  Fott.Cr.L.804. 
(6)  lb.  907. 


act  of  compassing  the  King's  death.  Nor  will 
it  come  within  any  species  of  treason  within  the 
25  £dw.  3,  unless  the  rising  be  effected."{a) 

The  prisoner  is  indicted  in  the  sixth 
count  for  compassing  the  Queen's  death, 
and  the  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired 
to  levy  war — an  overt  act  for  which  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  precedents.  But 
suppose  the  overt  act  in  that  form  to  be 
good,  it  means  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  of 
a  general  and  direct  nature,  and  not  an  in- 
terpretative or  constructive  levying  of  war, 
Bucn  as  is  expressed  by  Foster  in  the  two 
preceding  cases.  Therefore,  if  on  the  facts 
it  appears  that  the  levying  of  war  is  con- 
structive, it  is  not  evidence  of  compassing 
the  Queen's  death;  and  as  in  the  sixth  count 
there  are  no  overt  acts  laid,  except  those 
in  the  other  five — ^the  erecting  the  barri- 
cades at  Killenaule  and  the  like— if  these 
do  not  amount  to  an  actual  levying  of  war, 
which  I  do  not  believe  they  wUl  be  held  to 
be,  they  are  constructive  treasons,  and 
will  not  support  the  count  for  compassing 
the  Queen's  death. 

[In  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  levy- 
ing war,  counsel  proceeded  to  refer  to 
Lord  George  Gordon* s  case(6),  WaUons 
case(c),  ejiiFroeVs  case(d).I 

In  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  a  noble- 
man was  offended  with  a  particular  law, 
and  undertook  to  get  it  repealed.  The 
mode  in  which  he  attempted  that  was,  by 
assembling  a  small'party  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  He  headed  that  party,  he  divided 
them  into  sections,  he  ffave  them  colours, 
he  appointed  various  places  of  meeting  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  marched  straight 
down  to  the  Parliament  while  it  was  sit- 
ting. They  sent  their  petition  in,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  an  answer.  In 
other  words,  they  endeavoured  to  terrify 
the  Legislature,  which  in  itself  is  an  act 
of  treason.  They  were  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  answer  thev  got — for  their  ob- 
ject was  to  abolish  all  the  liberty  which 
had  been  gtyen  by  previous  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
England — and,  accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded under  the  guidance,  as  it  was 
charged,  of  this  nobleman,  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  in  another  way.  They 
broke  out,  for  five  successive  days  or 
more,  into  the  most  violent  conduct  that 
was  ever  witnessed  in  the  city  of  London ; 
they  burned  houses  close  to  the  Kinff's 
palace ;  they  burned  some  of  the  public 
estabUbhments ;  they  attacked  the  people ; 
they  broke  into  public  institutions,  and 
they  threatened  tne  bank.  For  fiye  days 
conflagration,  rapine,  and  murder  spread 


(a)  Fost.Cr«L.2i3. 
(6)  31  St.  Tr.  485. 

(c)  32  St  Tr.  1. 

(d)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  85. 
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through  the  city  of  LondoD,  the  King 
being  there  at  the  time.  Now,  observe  the 

Seat  principle  decided  in  that  case  of 
»rd  George  Gordon.  Of  conrse  he  was 
indicted  for  high  treason.  It  is  very 
cnrious,  that  there  is  no  connt  for  compass- 
ing the  King  or  Queen's  death,  althongh 
the  King  was  then  residing  in  St.  James's. 
Upon  the  trial,  the  learned  judge  charged 
the  grand  jury  that  it  was  high  treason ;  in 
fact,  he  anticipated  the  conviction  of  Lord 
George  Gordon.  The  case  came  on  to  be 
tried,  and  these  facts  were  proved.  The 
Court  dwelt  on  the  consequences — ^the 
advocate  dwelt  on  the  principle  of  the  law. 
And  what  is  that  principle  P  That  it  is 
the  intent,  the  purpose » the  object  of  the 
man's  own  mind  which  is  the  true  crime ; 
and  that  the  levying  of  war,  or  the  doing 
of  an  act,  no  matter  how  violent,  or  how 
awful  the  consequences,  will  not  de- 
cide  on  the  criminality  of  the  accused. 
Ershine  argued,  that  Lord  George  Gordon 
had  a  particular  purpose  to  accomplish  ; 
and  although  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield^ 
who  tried  the  prisoner,  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
acquitted  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  on 
this  principle,  that  the  devastation  of 
property,  the  attack  on  persons,  the 
marching  and  counter- marching  did  not 
constitute  high  treason ;  but  high  treason 
consisted  distinctly  of  the  intent  with 
which  the  act  was  done,  and  that  the 
moment  it  appeared  the  party  had  a  par- 
ticular intent,  as  in  that  instance  of  going 
down  to  the  Parliament  to  get  a  law 
repealed,  although  a  most  flagitious  out- 
rage was  committed,  still  that  particular 
intent  at  once  disposed  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  left  the  accused  to  be 
punished  for  the  lesser  offence. 

In  Watson* 8  case  there  were  pikes,  there 
was  marching  and  counter-marching,  and 
an  intention  proved  by  an  informer  to 
attack  the  Tower  and  burn  it.  They 
erected  hustings  in  Smithfield,  and  cer- 
tainly determined  to  accomplish  a  general 
purpose.  I  admit  there  were,  in  addition  to 
the  pikes,  a  plan  and  seditious  speeches ; 
but  only  speeches  spoken  by  WaUon  at 
the  time  of  doing  the  act  were  given  in 
evidence  against  him.  The  great  ques- 
tion turned  on  a  letter  found  in  his 
pocket.  That  letter  was  read;  just 
attend  to  it.  There  were  to  be  three 
divisions  formed  to  meet  in  London.  One 
division  was  to  go  by  St.  Giles'  to  Chan- 
cery Lane ;  the  next  division  was  to  form 
at  London  Bridge,  to  march,  as  might 
fairly  be  inferred,  in  another  direction ; 
the  third  division  was  to  meet  at  another 
place,  and  march  in  a  third  direction. 
The  Bank  was  specified,  and  the  Tower 
w4s  specified,  onaer  the  name  of  "  the  old 
man  " ;  and  it  was  insisted  they  meant 


to  attack  the  Tower.  But  the  things 
undertaken  to  be  done  fell  far  short 
of  the  object^f  overthrowing  the  King 
of  England,  though  criminal  acts  were 
to  be  done,  and  were  done,  in  Lon- 
don ;  though  the  pikes  were  proved  and 
produced;  and  although  the  Sovereign 
was  then  residing  within  a  very  few 
yards,  I  might  say^,  from  some  of  the 
scenes  of  this  conspiracy.  The  great  ques- 
tion turned  on  that  letter.  Hear  what 
Lord  Ellenhorough  said  in  summing  up — 
**  Thi«  case  does  not  by  any  meand  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  Castle;  it  hafl  been  put  to  you  as 
if  it  all  rested  apon  Castle.  £videuce  has 
been  pointed  oat  to  your  attention,  taken  from 
the  very  person  of  the  defendant;  that  paper 
which  appears  inexplicable " 

Now  he  had  no  right  to  say  that,  with 
the  greatest  deference  to  him — 

'*that  paper  which  appears  inexplicable  npon 
any  supposition  of  his  innocence— that  paper, 
referring  to  divisions  and  appointed  places  of 
meeting— the  Tower,  designated  by  the  name 
of  *  the  old  man/  the  Tower  and  the  Bank 
being  specifically  mentioned  by  their  proper 
denominations  in  the  opposite  column  of  the 
paper,  the  arrangement  of  stations  and  barri- 
cades followed  up  in  the  manner  Castle  has 
stated.  What  earthly  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
trying  to  get  Cesser's  house  ?  " 

Then  he  left  it  to  the  jury  with  that 
state  mont.  They  did  consider  it,  certainly; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  case— though  very  sus- 
picious, doubtful,  and  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  especially  that  paper— was  not 
made  out ;  they  did  not  follow  the  advice 
given  them  so  explicitly,  and  acquitted  the 
prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  now  draw  your 
attention  to  the  last  case  of  high  treason 
tried  in  England,  the  case  of  a  person 
named  John  Frost,  wherein,  I  admit  with 

Jleasure,  the  charge  of  my  Lord  Chief 
uBtice  Trndcd  is  a  very  model  of  judicial 
propriety. 

A  Chartist  of  the  name  of  Vincent  had 
been  condemned,  and  was  in  prison. 
John  Frost  was  the  leading  agitator  in 
a  place  called  Newport,  the  county  town 
of  Monmouthshire.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct proof  given  of  a  general  plan  to 
march  upon  Newport,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  blow  up  bridges  between  it  and 
Birmingham,  and  there  was  to  be  a  general 
conflagration  and  rising  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Frost  headed  a  numerous  party ; 
he  did  not  meet  the  constabulary  oi-  troops 
on  the  high  road,  but  he  marched  into  the 
county  town,  and,  with  the  boldness  which 
characterizes  the  people  of  that  county 
when  they  do  rise,  they  marched  straight 
up  to  where  the  magistrates,  soldiers,  and 
officers  were  slaying,  and  drew  np  before 
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tbe  windows  of  the  hotel  where  the  sol- 
diers were ;  they  woanded  a  magistrate. 
Mid  they  were  arrested,  and  tried  for  high 
treason.  In  that  remarkable  case  it  was 
insisted  on  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  that 
He  was  bound  to  explain  nothing ;  he  re- 
lied on  it  as  the  law.  The  Attorney' 
General  oalled  on  me  five  or  six  times  to 
explain  this  or  that.  He  seemed  to  deal 
with  this  as  if  it  were  a  Chancery  suit. 
What  book  on  the  criminal  law,  what 
oonstitational  indge,  ever  laid  down  that 
the  prisoner  is  bound  to  explain  anything  P 
By  the  law  of  England,  yon  must  establish 
the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  before  he  is  oalled 
on  to  speak  a  word.  When  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  comes  to  charge,  he 
says  (a)— 

**  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  learned 
counsel  who  appear  for  him  state,  aud  I  think 
they  are  jastifiexi  in  so  stating,  that  he  is  not 
bonnd  to  show  what  was  the  object,  or  purpose, 
or  intent  of  the  acts  that  were  undoubtedly  done 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  His  counsel  say,  the 
offence  charged  against  him  must  be  proved  by 
those  who  make  the  charge;  that  he  stands 
only  to  hear  the  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is 
given  against  him;  and  therefore,  he  is  not 
bound  to  show  at  all,  or  in  anj  way  whatever, 
what  his  real  object  or  design  was." 

It  must,  I  am  sure,  be  singularly  de- 
lightful to  you  to  hear  the  principles  of 
our  law  stated  and  expounded  in  that 
temperate  manner.  He  adds — 
"  Undoubtedly  the  proof  of  the  case  against  the 
prisoner  must  depend  for  its  support,  not  upon 
the  absence  or  want  of  any  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  himself,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tive affirmative  evidence  of  his  guilt  that  is 
given  by  the  Crown." 

Then  he  adds — 
**  It  is  not,  however,  an  unreasonable  thing,  aud 
it  daily  occurs  in  investigations,  both  civil  and 
eriminal,  that  if  there  is  a  certain  appearance 
made  ont  against  a  party,  if  he  is  involved  by 
the  evidence  in  a  state  of  considerable  sus- 
picion, he  is  called  upon  for  his  own  sake,  and 
his  own  safety,  to  state  and  bring  forward  the 
eircomstauces,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
might  reconcile  such  suspicious  appearances 
with  perfect  innocence;  and,  therefore,  the 
learned  cooosel  of  the  prisoner,  although  he 
entered  his  protest  against  his  being  necessarily 
reqnired  to  make  such  a  statement,  proceeds  to 
say,  that  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
one  that  was  perfectly  innocent,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  crime  of  high  treason." 

And  what  was  the  defence  P  That  really 
they  marched  into  the  town  to  rescue,  by  a 
bold  hand,  Vincent^  their  brother  Chartist, 
from  the  connty  gaol.  Well,  what  did  he 
say  in  that  case  P  lie  says — 
**  The  prisoner's  counsel  stated  that  it  wss  never 
jntended  by  the  prisoner  either  to  take  the  town 


(«)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  448. 


or  to  attack  the  military,  which  latter  act  was 
purely  accidental;  that  all  that  was  intended 
was  to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  magistrates 
of  N^ewport  and  the  county  of  the  strength  of 
those  persons  who  were  called  Chartists,  for  the 
single  purpose  and  design  of  inducing  the 
magistrates,  either  to  procure  tbe  liberation  of 
one  Vincent  and  three  other  persons,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  some  political  offences,  and 
were  then  confined  in  Monmouth  gaol ;  or,  at 
all  events,  to  procure  a  mitigation  in  their  mode 
of  treatment  whilst  under  imprisonment.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  already  stated  to  you,  that  if  that 
outline  which  is  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  is  filled  up  by  evidence,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  guilt  of  the  party 
accused  amounts  to  hiffh  treason ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  falling  short  of  that  offence,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  description  which 
has  been  given  of  it  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  although  it  would  be  a  most  grievous 
offence  as  a  misdemeanor,  involving  the 
security  of  the  property,  and  perhaps  of  ihe 
lives  of  many  persons  in  the  town  of  Newport ; 
yet  that  it  would  be  deficient  in  the  main  in- 
gredient of  the  offence  of  levying  war  against 
Uie  Queen  in  her  realm/' 

So  that  if  ihe  counsel  for  the  prisoner  bad 
made  out  satisfactorily  by  proof  that  the 
true  object  of  Frost  was  to  march  into  the 
town,  break  through  the  prison,  and  take 
out  Vincent,  although  that  would  have  l>een 
a  very  great  crime,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  because  on  the 
principle  I  have  before  explained  to  you, 
and  which  is  so  clearly  put  by  this  revered 
judge,  there  was  something  personal, 
there  was  a  peculiar  object  to  be  effected, 
which  took  it  out  of  that  rule  of  intending 
to  subvert  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
or  to  kill  the  Queen.  Indeed,  Frost  was 
not  indicted  for  such  a  crime. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  draw  your  attention 
to  the  indictment,  which  charges  that 
Mr  O'Brien,  on  the  I7th  of  July,  and  on 
different  days  between  that  day  and  the 
30th,  at  Ballingarry,  appeared  arrayed 
with  an  armed  force.  Then  it  proceeds  to 
specify  the  affair  at  MuUinabone,  which  is 
No.  2,  and  at  Killenaule,  which  is  No.  o. 
The  fourth  count  S{)ecifie8  the  levying 
of  war  at  Farinrory.  The  fifth  count  is 
general  for  levying  war ;  the  sixth  boing 
for  compassing  to  kill  the  Queen,  to  which 
I  hare  oefore  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Court,  and  whom  Mr.  O'Brien  certainly 
did  as  much  compass  to  kill  as  the  Groat 
Mogul. 

[Counsel  complained  that  the  Attorney* 
Oeneral,  after  stating  that  the  trans- 
actions giving  rise  to  the  prosecution 
covered  the  last  week  of  July,  bad  gone 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1847, 
and  that  he  had  given  as  evidence  of 
treason  the  speech  of  March  15,  1848,  for 
which  he  had  already  prosecuted  Mr. 
O'Brien  aniucceasfully  for  sedition.    The 
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course  taken  by  the  Attorney 'Oeneral  made 
it  necessary  to  explain  Mr.  0*Brien'a 
political  career  to  the  jury.] 

Gentlemen,  many  years  ago  Mr.  O'Brien 
entered  the  Imperial  Parliament.  His 
ancestors  for  seven  generations  have  re- 
presented the  county  of  Clare  in  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  O^Brien  continued  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  pursuing  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  that  body,  aown  to  the 
year  1843  or  1844.  At  that  time  the  body 
existed  from  which  the  Confederation 
sprang — the  Repeal  Association.  Mr. 
U*Brien  belonged  to  that  rare  class  of 
Irish  senators  whose  boast  it  is  never  to 
have  been  bought  or  sold.  His  career  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  independent 
— it  may  be  called  eccentric.  In  one 
sense  it  was ;  he  displeased  all  parties 
because  he  would  not  stoop  or  bend 
to  any.  In  reference  to  this  country, 
about  the  year  1843  he  delivered  the 
speech,  now  in  my  hand,  to  the  House  of 
C/ommoiis.  Now,  I  must  honestly  avow  to 
vou  that  I  was  taught  to  believe  that 
he  was  an  obstinate,  impracticable,  absard 
man,  who  always  broached  what  nobody 
could  agree  with.  There  are  five-sixths  of 
this  speech  in  my  hand  on  the  cause  of 
discontent  in  Ireland,  full  of  trath,  full 
of  good  sense,  full  of  honoui-able  feeling 
and  tolerant  opinion.  And  I  venture  to 
say,  if  any  gentleman  on  that  jury  reads 
that  speech,  he  will  say,  whatever  may  be 
his  opmion  on  the  result  of  this  trial,  would 
to  God  we  had  a  party,  not  in  the  factious 
sense  of  the  word  party,  but  a  body  of 
honourable  men  who  would  carry  out  the 
greater  portion  of  the  things  contained  in 
it.  Of  course  those  subjects  you  are  most 
acquainted  with  are  touched  on,  and  those 
are  the  questions  of  Irish  representation, 
^anchise,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  peers.  This  gentle- 
man who  is  charged  with  an  intention  to 
establish  a  republic — sometimes  it  is  a 
republic,  and  sometimes  I  know  not  what 
it  IB — objects  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
peers  ft^m  the  English  House  of  Peers  ; 
he  says  their  position  is  anomalous ;  and 
so  it  is,  we  all  admit.  He  argues  the 
question  of  past  coercion  bills  for  Ireland ; 
he  argues  the  question  of  the  poor  law, 
and  he  says,  and  says  truly,  that  every 
suggestion  made  by  the  country  gentle- 
men was  cast  aside  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  to  a  Mr.  NiehoUa,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  country,  was  dele- 

Sted  the  task  of  framing  the  poor  law  of 
aland.  He  speaks  there  of  what  they 
ought  to  do  for  railways;  and,  having 
done  that,  a  passagje  occurs  which,  I  mast 
confess,  fills  me  with  astonishment.  Al- 
though I  knew  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  Pro- 
testant, I  thought  he  was  a  imrty  who 
always  reviled  ue  church  and  its  clergy. 


When  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  grievances 
of  his  country,  he  has  the  manliness  and 
true  tolerant  feeling  to  put  forward  a 
grievance  that  the  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  are  excloded  from  a  share 
in  the  grant  to  the  National  Board  of 
Education  by  reason  of  their  conscientious 
opinions.  This  is  the  wrong-headed  im«* 
practicable  gentleman  who,  by  the  press — 
the  portion  of  it  that  exists  by  slandering 
him — has  alwavs  been  arraigned  as  a  mad 
politician,  with  whom  no  party  could 
agree,  fie  certainly  had  on  this  occasion 
ld4  votes  against  243,  and  that  is  a 
strong  thing  to  show  that  he  was  an 
impracticable  man ! 

[On  the  prosecution  of  O'CenneU  in 
1843,  Mr.  O^Brien  joined  the  Bepeal 
Association,  and  gave  his  reasons  in  a 
published  letter] — 

'*  I  have  not  been  able  to  witness  this  coarse 
of  events  withont  feelioff  that  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Parliament  has  fully  ]utti6ed  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  our 
national  Legislature." 

That  I  ask  you  now  to  take  down ;  and 
if  I  do  not  demonstrate  to  you  that  every 
act  which  he  has  committed,  and  every 
speech  which  he  has  spoken,  has  been 
directed  to  that  one  end,  find  a  verdict 
against  him.    He  says— 

"We  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  English 
people.  Our  warning — ^the  friendly  remon- 
strance of  men  averse  to  agitation,  and  for  the 
most  |.art  favourable  to  the  onion,  was  treated 
with  neglect,  ridicule,  or  defiance. 

''In  asking  for  admission  to  your  ranks, 
I  think  it  right  to  guard  myself  against  the  sup- 
position, that  I  approve  of  every  expression  and 
resolution  which  have  been  used  in  the  progress 
of  the  repeal  agitation." 

Now,  is  not  this  veiy  sensible  P 
"  But  in  acting  with  masses  of  men  in  porsuit 
of  a  great  and  legitimate  object,  it  is  a  weakness 
too  fastidiously  to  condemn  every  imprudent 
word  which  may  escape  from  those  with  whom 
we  are  associated.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  calumnies  and  invectives  which  are  daily 
launched  forth  from  the  Government  press 
against  the  Irish  people  have  had  more  effect  in 
kindling  animosities,  than  the  strongest  language 
which  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  0*Conndl." 

Still,  he  did  not  like  it.  He  then  says 
at  the  end — 

«  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  uniting 
my  solicitatioDS  to  the  repealers  of  Ireland,  with 
those  of  their  other  friends,  that  they  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  allow  themselves  to  be 
tempted  to  engage  in  secret  associations,  or  to 
conunit  any  acts  of  violence.  I  am  very  far 
from  saying  that  no  extremity  of  misgovemment 
will  justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  measures  of 
active  resistance.  To  maintain  such  a  doctrine 
would  be  to  impugn  the  principles  which  placed 
the  house  of  Bnmswick  upon  the  throne  of 
England;    it  would  be  to  question  the  light 
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to  the  crowns  of  France  and  Belgium,  enjoyed 
by  the  sorereigna  npon  whom  our  gracioas 
Qaeen  has  been  adTised  to  lavish  those  royal 
conrtesies  which  she  had  spontaneouRly  desired 
for  her  Irish  subjects.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  adopts  measures  which  may  cost  the  life 
of  a  single  human  being,  incurs  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility, which  nothing  but  the  gravest  extremi- 
ties of  national  danger  can  sanation.  A  month 
of  civil  war  would  produce  incalculable  miseries 
to  all  classes  of  our  population.  And  if  these 
considerations  were  not  sufficient  to  <leter  all 
good  men  from  reliance  upon  physical  force, 
motives  of  policy  would  be  not  less  overruling.*' 

These  are  the  original  opinionB  of 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

[Coansel  proceeded  to  refer  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  exolnsion  from  the  Bepeal  As- 
sociation in  May  1846.] 

A  most  extraordinary  discassion  arose 
in  the  Bepeal  Association  abont  moral 
force  and  physical  force,  (a)  Mr.  O'Brien 
wanted  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  continu- 
ance of  hnmbu^;  that  is  to  say — I 
tell  it  jou  in  plain  terms — to  men  agita- 
ting m  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  so  as  to  condact  the 
agitation  with  skill,  not  going  too  far ;  to 
do  nothing  for  their  country,  and  in  re- 
turn get  good  places  for  themselves. 
Mr.  O'Brien  saia,  that  will  never  do ; 
becamie,  if  you  are  in  earnest  about  repeal, 
jou  must  give  up  looking  for  places. 
They  then  get  up  a  discussion  abont 
physical  force  and  moral  force.  If  you 
assert  in  any  possible  event  that  a  man 
ahonld  be  permitted  to  think  of  resorting 
to  physical  force,  they  say — *•  we  will  have 
done  with  you."  I  do  not  desire  the  ap. 
plication  of  physical  force ;  but  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  it  has  placed  the  Queen  on 
the  throne  and  their  lordships  on  that 
bench.  That  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  perfectly  right,  and  let  no  man 
presume  to  ^insay  it.  He  would  not  give 
it  np.  He  said  the  expediency  of  resistance, 
in  extremity,  depends  on  a  man's  own 
conscience  as  an  accountable  being. 

Oentlemen,  it  was  necessary  then  to 
fonnd  the  Irish  Confederation  in  January 
1847,  of  which  the  Attorney- General  has 
spoken;  and  here  is  the  political  creed 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  reiterated— 

"  We  conceive  that  duty  to  our  country  is 
our  highest  poHtical  obligation,  and  that  our 
primary  allegiance  is  due  to  Ireland.  We 
honoor  the  Queen  as  cur  Sovereign,  not  be- 
cause she  18  descended  from  a  race  of  kingR, 
who  thronghout  many  centuries  wrrnged  and 
afflicted  the  people  of  this  land ;  but  because 
we  believe  that  if  our  interests  and  liberties 
were  protected  by  a  national  legislature,  the 
Irish  nation  would  enjoy  happiness  and  se- 
pnrity  under  her  sway." 


—<•>  Bee  -Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  "  Four  Years  of 
Irish  History,"  chapter  6. 


That  is  the  intent  of  the  rerolutionary 
madman,  who  desires  to  kill  the  Queen, 
or  to  do  something  that  must  lead  to  tiiat 
result,  or  which  must  prostrate  her  Q-o- 
yemment  and  her  authority  in  this 
country 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  sever  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
We  believe  that  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  nudn- 
tenance  of  that  connection;  but  if  separation 
be  hereafter  produced  by  misgovemment,  we 
are  persuaded  that  Ireland  would  suffer  much 
less  from  Great  Britain  than  from  such  a  con- 
tingency. We  obey  the  laws  made  by  the 
British  Parliament,  because  such  obedience  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order ; 
but,  remembering  that  the  Act  of  Union  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
that  it  was  conceived  in  perfidy  and  brought 
forth  in  crime,  we  deny  the  moml  right  of  the 
British  Legislature  to  make  laws  for  our  nation. 
We  hold  ourselves  pledged  to  spare  no  legiti- 
mate exertion  which  can  tend  to  procure 
domestic  legislation  for  Ireland." 

That  is  a  statement  of  his  opinions ; 
and  those  opinions  he  never  oeparted 
from.  He  was  then  charged  with  being 
an  advocate  of  physical  force,  and  he  says — 

'<  As  regards  myself,  I  had  distinctly  placed 
u^on  record  my  views  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  resistance  under  certain  contingencies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  I  have  repeatedly  denounced 
the  fatuity  and  wickedness  of  resorting  to 
physical  force,  except  upon  such  occasions  as 
would  afford  a  full  justification  for  its  exercise 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  soundest 
moralists  and  of  the  best  writers  on  the  British 
constitution." 

That  is  January  1847. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  Mr. 
O'Bi'ien'a  readiness,  early  in  1847,  to 
enter  the  proposed-  Irish  Council  of  men 
of  all  parlies;  to  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  Alarch  1847,  on  the  evils 
of  absenteeism ;  to  his  support  of  Lord 
George  Bentinch'e  scheme  for  relieving 
the  famine  by  building  State  Railways  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Whig  alliance ;  to  his 
repudiation  of  separation  and  civil  war, 
and  his  expressed  desire  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  citing  various 
extracts  from  his  speeches  in  the  year 
1847.  He  also  read  the  rules  of  the  Irish 
Confederation.] 

Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  this  pon- 
derons  speech  of  March  I7th  put  in  on  the 
part  of  tne  Crown.  This  is  the  speech  that 
was  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Attorney -Uenerdl  for 
sedition.  Taking  the  whole  of  it  together, 
a  jury  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  sedi- 
tions. And  now  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
thinks,  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  his 
life,  that  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  submit  to  a 
jury  this  speech,  and  to  ask  them  to  con- 
nect with  It — which  I  do  conscientiously 
believe  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth— 
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the  intent  and  character  of  his  Bubseqnent 
actions ;  and  to  explain  what  took  plaoe 
at  Ballingarry  by  what  was  spoken  in 
March.  I  do  not  believe  yon  will  gratify 
the  Attorney- Oenercd  in  that  respect,  and 
I  exhort  yon  not  to  do  so.  By  doing  so, 
yon  will  re-establish  that  mcnstrons  doc- 
trine of  constractive  treason  which  has 
sent  so  many  innocent  men  to  the  block. 
You  will  enable  the  Attorney ^  General  io 
have  his  reporter  listening  to  and  taking 
down  political  speeches ;  getting  a  copy  of 
them ;  pondering  over  them ;  asking  nim- 
self  what  crime  is  there  expressed ;  prose- 
cuting for  sedition ,  an  d  the  jury  disagree  i  ng. 

ICounsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
speech.] 

The  prisoner  says  that  the  hope  of  a 
local  parliament — 

"  may  be  defeated  by  rashness.  I  know  that  in 
times  like  these  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  is 
naturally  excited,  and  that  there  are  myriads  of 
ardent  spirits  who  think  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  strike  a  single  blow  to  achieve  immediate 
success.  Very  likely  there  are  many  present 
with  that  feeling,  hut  such  is  not  my  opinion ; 
and  1  think  it  right  to-night  tu  disburden  my 
mind  fully  to  you.  My  belief  is,  that  if  an 
insurrection  was  to  take  place  at  present,  it 
would  be  put  down  in  a  week.  My  belief  is, 
that  if  it  were  partially  successful,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  starve  the  people,  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies of  food  we  are  now  necessarily  deriving 
from  abroad.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
say,  that  it  would  be  consummate  rashnests  to 
attempt  to  bring  this  question  to  issue  by  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms." 

Now,  that  is  one  of  the  worst  passages 
in  this  speech.  They  say  it  may  be 
implied  and  argued  from  that  passage 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  appealing  to  arms  at 
some  fntnre  time.  If  a  man  says  in 
1847,  **  I  will  not  say  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible at  £ome  time  or  other  I  may  appeal 
to  arms ;  '*  when  he  is  tried  in  the  year 
1857,  you  may  resort  to  that  speech,  and 
say,  he  laid  down  the  absti-act  doctrine, 
that  it  was  right  at  times--at  some  time- 
to  resist,  though  he  said  not  at  that 
time— and,  by  coupling  such  an  assertion 
with  an  equivocal  act  long  subsequently 
done,  you  are  to  make  out  high  treason. 
If  you  do,  gentlemen,  you  may  expect  to 
be  in  the  dock  shortly  yourselves. 

He  goes  on  to  say — 
"  I  would  implore  you  by  the  memory  of  those 
past  failures  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  com- 
mitted to  any  rash  act,  or  any  act  of  indis- 
cretion, but  to  proceed  in  a  regular,  and  in  a 
constitutional  course  too,  for  the  attainment  of 
your  liberties." 

If  that  be  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
speech  expressed  here,  what  right  has 


counsel  to  lay  hold  of  one  passage  here,  or 
another  passage  there,  in  which  there  is 
something  about  resistance,  and  say,  I  will 
apply  that  to  my  present  treason,  and  the 
act  charged  being  in  itself  perfectly  equi- 
vocal or  perfectly  innocent,  explain  it  by 
an  old  stale  speech,  and  thus  make  the 
accused  a  traitor  P 

Grentlemen,  there  is  a  passage  in  this 
speech,  which  I  wish  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention  to,  as  I  have  a  cose  in 
point  for  it — 

"  What  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  re- 
pealers of  this  country  want  is  this,  they  want  a 
parliament  in  Ireland  to  make  laws  for  Ireland." 

And  this  is  the  whole  pith  and  marrow 
of  that  speech — 

**  They  want  an  Irish  Government  responsible 
to  that  parliament " 

Will  you  find  that  treason  P 
"  and  composed  of  Irishmen." 

What  do  you  think  of  thatP  Whether 
it  is  burglary  or  treason  I  leave  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  to  discover. 
"  They  want  the  means  of  protecting  those  in- 
stitutions by  an  Irish  army,  by  an  Irish  navy, 
and  by  an  Irish  national  guard." 

Some  twelve  vears  ago  the  present 
prosecutor,  Lord  John  Rueeellt  began 
a  career  of  agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform.  One  of  the  projects  of  the 
great  Political  Union  in  Birmingham, 
to  which  he  wrote  his  memorable  letter, 
declaring  that  reform  should  never  be  put 
down  by  '*  the  whisper  of  a  faction,"  was, 
that  thev  should  have  a  National  Guard. 
I  have  tne  resolution  here.  Can  I  have 
better  authority  than  that  of  the  noble 
lord  who  has  written  an  essav  on  the  con- 
stitution of  England  P  I  will  not  compli- 
ment him.  It  falls  far  short  of  the 
masterly  sense  of  Foster,  or  the  deep 
thought  of  Hale ;  but  still  it  is  clever  and 
learned,  and  he  argues  on  the  doctrine  of 
resistance,  and  insists  on  its  application 
if  necessary.  He  wrote  himself  to  that 
Political  Union  which  threatened  to  march 
a  hundred  thousand  men  to  London  if  the 
House  of  Lords  dared  to  hesitate,  av,  and 
asked  a  gentleman  now  living  to  take  tho 
command  of  that  body. — I  do  not  say  that 
Lord  John  did,  but  I  say  that  a  gallant 
officer  was  asked  to  do  it.  (a)  On  the 
very  day  the  House  of  Peers— a  body 
certainly  as  old,  if  not  older  than  the 
Commons,  and  without  whose  existence  a 
fierce  democracy  would  overspread  the 
land,  and  destroy  every  institution  under 
which  a  rational  or  an  intelligent  being 
would  wish  to  live— threw  out  the  bill,  on 
the  day  that  body  prononnced  their  opinion , 
the  very  prosecutor  in  this  case,  who  him- 
self directs  the  Attomey'Oenerdl  to  prose- 

(a)  See  below,  p.  273. 
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onte,  wrote  this  letter  to  the  great  Bimiing- 
ham  Political  Union,  whose  power  and  in- 
flaence  was  ten  thousand  times  greater  than 
the  small  Confederation  which  the  Irish 
revolntioniat  and  traitor  established : — 

"  LoBD  John  Russell  to  Mr.  Tuouas 
Attwood,  Birmingham. 

*•  Sib,— 1  beg  to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt 
gratitude " 

AUomey-Oeneral :  Beally,  my  lords,  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  letter  of  this  description 
can  he  read,  nor  do  I  see  what  bearing  it  has 
on  the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  the  letter  itself,  or  whether  he  is 
reading  it  from  a  book,  or  what  he  reads 
it  from ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
a  letter  alleged  to  haye  been  written  by 
Lord  John  Russell  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
^ears  ago,  can  have  any  possible  bear- 
ing on  tne  question  now  before  us. 

Whiteside:  It  is  a  matter  of  history. 
I  may  refer  to  the  history  of  this  country. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  What  occurs  to 
us  is  this,  we  do  not  think  this  can  be 
leceiTod  as  evidence.  As  an  historical 
past  event  you  can  refer  to  it,  but  we  think 
the  more  generally  yon  do  so  the  bettor. 

Whiteside:  Yes,  my  lord,  I  shall  refer 
to  it  very  shortly. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  before  you  is — 
do  not  suppose  that  I  wander  from  the 
true  point — whether  an  association  formed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  gi-eat 
political  object,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  is  treasonable?  The  principal 
passage  in  the  speech,  which  the  Attomey- 
OensrcU  read  against  him,  and  on  which 
he  mainly  relied,  refers  to  the  possible 
formation  of  an  armed  national  guard. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  force.  Now,  first,  here 
is  a  resolution— I  have  taken  it  from 
a  journal  of  great  talent,  which  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  England,  and 
Terr  much  the  opinion  of  Europe.  It 
is  distinguished  for  remarkable  ability, 
for  astonishing  acquaintance  with  all  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  you  may  rely  upon  its 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  English  constitution.  I  nave  only  to 
regret,  in  passing,  that  such  a  journal 
should  have  written  so  severely  of  my 
client  and  his  case.  Gentlemen,  that  very 
journal  is  now  writing  to  you,  to  me,  and 
to  the  Court,  exhorting  them  to  overrule 
the  quibbles  that  might  be  offered  by  the 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The 
Times  refers  to  this  resolution  for  a  na- 
tional armament  and  a  Conservative  Guard 
on  Octoher  29th  1831— 

"  This  advice  has  struck  terror  into  two  classes 
•—the  commanists  and  the  oligarchs.  Those 
oligarchs — ^these  self-imagined  grandees — con- 
BtitotiDg  the  borough-mongers  aud  Tory  fac- 
tion, are  no  less  terrified  at  the  notion  of  a 
national  armament  for  a  reform  of  law  and  re- 


covering of  power,  than  the  mob  are  for  the 
consequences  of  a  league  for  the  protection  of 
honour,  person,  and  money.  Against  both  sets  of 
robbers  it  is  that,  if  requisite,  the  people  of 
England  ought  to  stand  upon  their  defence — as 
for  specific  arrangements  by  which  that  defence 
might  be  constituted  and  guided  to  its  proper 
ends,  they  are  matter  of  cool,  though  not  for 
debating  deliberation.  To  what  extent  the 
'Conservative  Guard'  ought  hereafter  to  be 
placed  in  connexion  with,  and  under  the  control 
of,  the  executive  authority  of  the  State,  will,  of 
course,  be  an  important  question.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  French  National  Guard  has 
been  framed  are  well  worthy  of  consideration 
here." 

Now  we  find  these  terms  used  there 
---t;^ranny,  resistance,  oppression,  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  abominable  oli* 
garchy,  the  ruin  of  the  boroughmongers, 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  arm — nobody  in  England  pre- 
sumes to  deny  it— that  they  had  a  right 
to  hold  a  confederation  of  armed  men, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
A  run  on  the  banks  is  spoken  of;  and 
it  was  said  of  a  gentleman  who  was  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellory  that  he  was  in 
"  good  fighting  order,"  and  that  a  right 
spirit  was  fermenting  among  all  classes  of 
Englishman.  Then  comes  a  colonel,  a 
valuable  man  in  that  time,  and  very  uso« 
ful,  who  teaches  Englishmen  how  the 
household  cavalry  might  be  resisted. 
This  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  made  a 
passing  allusion  before;  this  is  Colonel 
Jones,  He  tells  them  that  if  the  whole 
hoDsehold  brigade  of  cavalry  came  out,  he 
would  head  them,  and,  if  the  artillery 
came  out,  he  would  show  them  how  to 
take  every  gun.  That  is  very  strong. 
The  short  letter  to  which  I  referred,  was 
a  communication  addressed  by  the  present 
first  minister  of  the  Crown,  showing  by 
his  assent  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
ill  the  people  to  insist,  by  physical  com- 
bination, on  having  a  free  constitntion. 
It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  scoffing  at  a 
gentleman  of  high  station  and  great  rank, 
and  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  that  I 
read  it.  I  declare,  honestly,  that  I  use  it 
because  he  has  written  on  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  said  that  the  verdicts  of 
juries  have  moulded  that  constitution.  I 
have  a  right  to  refer  to  it  as  I  would  to  a 
work  of  Lord  Hale.    This  is  the  letter— 

"Lord  John  Russell  to  Ma.  Thomas 
Attwood,  Birmingham. 
"Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  kindness  now  done  me  by  150^000 
of  my  fellow-countrymen.  Our  prospects*  are 
obscured  for  a  moment,  and  I  trust  only  for  a 
moment,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  whisper  of 
a  faction  can  prevail  against  the  voice  of  a 
nation.'' 
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What  is  *'the  whisper  of  a  faction  "P 
A  deliberate  opinion  of  that  honse  where 
the  names  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and 
Marlborough  are  honoured.  That  "fac- 
tion "  consistB  of  a  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  country  which  has  existed  for 
ages,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  founded 
in  the  affections  and  the  attachments  of  a 
discerning  people.  If  150,000  men  had 
marched  up  to  London  to  accomplish  that 
object,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  sits 
here  would  have  told  the  turbulent  men 
that  it  was  high  treason  to  terrify  the 
Legislature.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
done.  I  know  how  they  argue  across  the 
Channel,  and  there  are  no  people  on  the 
earth  I  so  much  respect :  first,  admit  to 
one  of  our  English  friends  that  he  is  ri^ht 
in  everything,  then  he  will  reason  with 
Tou  through  the  rest  of  the  conyersation ; 
but  if  you  dispute  with  him  about  any  of 
his  peculiar  nostrums  for  the  government 
of  this  country,  he  will  think  you  the 
most  impracticable,  wrong-headed  man  in 
the  world.  He  will  tell  you  that  conduct 
like  that  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  was 
quite  right,  as  applied  to  them ;  but  that 
it  is  the  most  vulgar  conception  in  the 
world  to  apply  it  to  the  Irish,  and  their 
project  for  accomplishing  the  repeal  of 
the  union. 

[The  Attorney-General  has  also  accused 
the  associaiion  of  starting  seditious  news- 
papers.] 

My  client  did  not  write  one  line  in  sedi- 
tious newspapers.  He  is  not  a  proprietor 
of,  nor  a  contributor  to  newspapers.  And 
with  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  Mr. 
Miichelf  there  was  an  open,  public,  violent 
quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  declaration  by 
Mr.  O'Brien,  that  either  one  or  the  other 
should  quit  the  Confederation;  and  the 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Mitehel  quitted  it, 
and  Mr.  0*Brien  remained.  I  therefore 
call  upon  you  to  discard  that  statement 
made  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  because  it 
was  utterly  unsustained  by  proof. 

[Nor  is  there  anything  treasonable  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  references  to  French  and 
American  sympathy  with  Ireland,  or  to 
the  Treason  Felony  Bill,  which  says  that  a 
man,  by  **  open  and  advised  speaking,*' 
may  be  found  guilty  of  felony — 

"  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
that  law  had  been  io  force,  and  had  been 
enacted  in  1831,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  Lord  John  Russell, 
J/ord  Stanley,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  almost  all 
the  other  leaders  of  the  reform  party  of  that 
day,  would  have  been  liable  to  transportation 
for  life. 

"  Do  I  then,  when  I  counsel  you  to  meet 
legislation  of  this  kind  by  determination  of  the 
boldest  character — do  I  counsel  you  to  rush 
into  a  precipitate  and  foolish  conflict?  Far 
from  it.    Have  you  read  the  last  article  in  the 


Times?  They  absolutely  go  the  length— the 
writer  goes  the  length/of  calcolatiog  on  oar 
precipitation,  as  the  necessary  result  of  those 
inflammatory  harangues  which  some  of  us  are 
supposed  to  be  iu  the  habit  of  addressing  to  our 
fellow^ouDtrymen  in  the  peculiar  position  which 
we  happen  to  hold  as  the  lea^lers  of  the  Irish 
people.  Now  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that 
nothing  is  so  much  de$(ired  by  the  Govemmeot 
of  England,  and  by  all  those  who  abet  thai 
Government  in  its  iniqAitoos  domination  in  this 
country,  as  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  enter  into  a  prematnre  conflict  with  a 
power  which  they  fancy  has  at  this  moment  a 
means  at  its  command  of  effectually  repressing 
the  public  sentiment.  Let  u«  beware  how  we 
realize  those  their  wishes.  We  have  still  much 
to  accomplish.  First  of  all,  the  grand  desi- 
deratum, which  must  be  the  basis  of  ail  our 
national  exertions,  has  not  yet  been  fhlly 
attained — I  mean  the  union  of  the  repealers  of 
this  country. 

**  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  hare  heard 
it  upon  evidence  which  I  cannot  question— there 
are  in  the  country  many  who  suppose  that  our 
object,  and  the  object  of  those  who  participate 
in  this  great  national  movement,  is  not  to  attain 
great  national  rights — not  to  obtain  the  power 
of  legislating  beneficially  for  all  parties;  bat, 
under  the  pretext  ef  repeal,  to  make  that  agita- 
tion, accompanied  as  it  may  possibly  be  by  the 
exercise  of  force,  an  instrument  of  pillage,  and 
a  means  of  promoting  social  anarchy.  I  believe 
that  sentiment  is  utterly  without  foundation.  If 
I  thought  there  was  a  single  man  in  this 
assembly  who  entertained  such  an  opinion  or 
desire,  I  should  ask  him  to  come  forward,  in  the 
name  of  manhood,  and  to  state  his  views  here, 
and  allow  us  to  know  upon  what  sentiment  of 
public  duty,  upon  what  hope  of  public  benefit, 
such  intentions  were  founded.  I  should  en- 
counter him  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  country ; 
and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing,  tlutt 
the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  is  engaged  in 
this  great  national  efibrt  would  be  that  of 
unqualified  condemnation  of  any  such  attempt. 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  these  fears  are  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  that  these  apprehen- 
sions are  unworthy  of  those  who  indulge  in 
them.  And  now,  having  asked  you  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  promote  that  essential  union 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  national 
exertions,  I  am  here  to  remind  you,  that  a  laige 
portion  of  this  assembly  at  least  is  pledged  to 
the  carrying  out  of  certain  measures,  as  a 
portion  of  the  national  policy  of  this  country, 
and  among  these  is  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard— an  army  of  volunteers  of  1848.'' 

Now,  it  is  quite  manifest — I  have  ob- 
served on  the  words  **  National  Guard" — 
that  the  thing  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  contem- 
plation here  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
enacted  in  Ulster  in  1782,  when  an  army 
of  volunteers  existed.  And,  gentlemen,  I 
may  just  make  the  observation  in  passing, 
that  no  counsel  will  tell  you  tnat  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  men  with  arms,  occa- 
sionally appearing  in  arms  in  processions, 
marchmg  with  flags,  guns,  bayonetg,  and 
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mnskets,  necesBaiily  conBtitntes  high  trea-  i 
Bon.    If  BO,  there  is  a  very  large  Bection  i 
of    my    respectable    fellow-coantrymen,  ' 
called  Orangemen,  who  will  all  be  sacri-  | 
ficed  on  the  scaffold.    I  do  not  speak  of  it  | 
taontiugly — I  saw  in  one  place,  on  the 
12th  of   last    July,    7,000    men  in  pro- 
cession,    and    another    gentleman     saw 
40»000   men.      If,   therefore,   the    meet- 
ing  of  men  with  arms,  eyery  man  wearing 
a  handkerchief,  and  not  a  scarf,  having 
exhibited  on  it  King  William  on  a  hnge 
black  horoe  catting  down  his  enemies — if 
meeting  frequently  and  constantly— if  the 
possession  of  arms  would  be  proofs  of  a 
conspiracy,  then  the  Orangemen  of  the 
nortn  are  traitors.    Now  what  Mr.  0*Brien 
adverts  to  here  in  speaking  of  **  an  army 
of  volnnteers  of  1848  "  is  manifestly  allna- 
ing  to  a  re-constitntion  of  the  volnnteers 
of  1782,  who  were  the  instruments  of  such 
blessings  to  their  country. 

"  I  do  not  regret,  I  confess,  that  tlie  Orange- 
men of  the  north  are  obtaining  possession  of 
arms.  I  do  not  regret  that  certain  of  the 
soathcms  are  obtaining  possession  of  arms.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  right  of  eveiy  Irish  citizen 
to  poness  arms ;  and  I  am  qaite  sare  that  the 
country  will  be  much  more  respected  by  Eng- 
land, and  by  mankind  in  general,  when  every 
Irishman  possesses  arms." 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  that  sentiment,  or,  if  not  its  propriety, 
its  legality.  Now,  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
duct which  the  Times  says  was  to  afford 
them  a  precedent  for  carrying  the  Beform 
BiUinl831. 

''I  can  only  say,  generally  at  the  present 
moment,  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  in  each 
district  of  Ireland  there  should  be  discovered  a 
list  of  those  who  are  willing,  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities,  to  indi- 
cate if  it  be  necessary,  to  Sir  George  Grey,  or 
Lord  Clarendon,  their  intention,  should  the  cir- 
camstances  of  the  country  require  it,  to  appear 
in  a  given  day  in  arms." 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
National  Uouncil  of  Three  Hundred,  which 
is  only  a  stale  repetition  of  what  O^Connell 
proposed.  He  then  talks  of  endeavouring 
to  coalesce  with  the  late  Conciliation  Hall 
party,  and  exhorts  them  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  secret  societies,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  intoxicating  drink. 

In  the  annals  of  the  criminal  law  there 
is  no  instance  where  such  a  speech  as 
that  has  been  read  against  a  man  on 
trial  for  such  a  crime  as  this.  There 
is  then  this  passage,  which  I  believe  I 
may  pass  on  to — 

'  Another  suf  gestion  which  I  have  to  offer  to 
the  iH>antry  is,  that  the  peasantry  in  the  country, 
even  the  humblest  of  them,  should  make  pre- 
parations for  the  effective  tillage  of  the  land 
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during  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that  they  should 
endeavour — I  am  not  sure  whether  the  word  is 
what  they  call  Megal* — that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  provide,  before  next  August,  what  is 
called  *  a  good  com  missariat.' " 

Now,  I  am  obliged  to  the  AUomey- 
General  for  reading  that  speech  to  you; 
and  why  am  I  obliged  to  him  P  I  do  not 
speak  ihiA  in  the  language  of  disrespect ; 
it  shows  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  that 
his  case  without  these  speeches  was 
feeble  and  unsustainable. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  explain  to 
you  what  next  took  place.  The  Con- 
federation ceased  to  exist.  The  great  dis- 
cussion  between  it  and  Conciliation  Hall 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  combination 
amongst  the  members  of  both  associations. 
They  agreed  to  form  a  new  association,  the 
Ii-ish  League.  The  Confederation  ceased 
to  exist  in  June— about  the  2 1st  of  June. 
The  council  of  the  Confederation  existed 
till  the  first  week  in  July;  and  thence- 
forward the  Irish  League  was  the  common 
ground  on  which  all  parties  of  repealers 
met — those  who  were  for  moral  force,  and 
those  who  were  for  physical  force;  but 
all  agreeing  in  carrying  out  the  question 
of  repeal.  There  were  also  bodies  of  men 
called  clubs,  of  which  you  have  heard. 
They  were  local  associations  of  different 
persons  scattered  over  the  towns  and  the 
metropolis;  and  their  work  was  to  act 
separately  and  apart  from  the  League. 
They  had  existed  for  some  time.  It  was 
broadlj  asserted  in  Dublin  that  their  ob- 
ject— m  particular  marking  them  out, 
contradistinguishing  them  from  tJie  Con- 
federation---was,  by  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
to  accomplish  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and 
to  destroy  property.  The  presidents  of 
these  clubs,  and  persons  interested  in 
them,  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  debating 
the  question  of  passing  public  resolu- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  world  in  the 
papers.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
a  meeting,  of  which  you  may  remember 
to  have  heard  by  the  witness  Bdbbyn,  of 
persons  connected  with  the  clubs,  was 
held  in  D'Olier  Street.  Having  accom- 
plished the  object  they  had  in  view,  they 
passed  the  resolutions,  which  were  signed 
by  the  president  of  every  club  then  exist- 
ing, or  known  to  exist  in  Dublin;  and 
those  resolutions  were  published  the  next 
day,  in  the  very  next  numbers  of  the 
papers.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
avowed,  open,  public  resolutions  moved 
by  Mr.  O'Brie 


"  The  systematic  efforts  made  by  writers  in 
the  pay  of  the  British  Government,  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed  that  the  repeal  clubs  of  Ireland 
are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pillage  and 
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mai^sacre,  and  for  the  oyerthrow  of  religion  and 
social  order,  render  it  expedient  that  we  should 
define  the  real  objects  of  the  club  organization ; 
be  it  therefore  resolred  and  declared  that  the 
purposes  and  ends  of  our  organisation  are  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  British  legislation  i 
in  this  island."  I 

Nobody  would  venture  to  hint  to  you 
that  there  is  proof  of  treason  in  that. 

Next— 

"  That  while  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  abstain 
in  our  political  capacity  from  any  interference  in 
pwitters  of  a  religious  or  sectarian  character,  we 
are  not  the  less  desirous  that  religion  should  be 
upheld,  and  the  le^timate  influence  of  its 
ministers  maintained  m  its  int^rity. 

"That  so  far  from  desiring  to  overthrow 
social  Older  and  to  subject  our  country  to 
universal  anarchy,  our  first  anxiety  has  been, 
and  is,  to  secure  the  legislative  independence  of 
our  country  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
any  class  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  our  designs,  we  hope  to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  sufferings  and  the  disorders 
which  have  never  ceased  to  afiSict  our  people 
under  the  sway  of  Britain." 

Those  are  the  published  resolutions, 
and  they  are  signed  by  Mr.  BiUon  and 
various  other  members  of  these  clubs, 
amongst  which  there  is  no  such  club 
mentioned  as  "The  Bred-hand  Club." 

On  July  19th  there  was  a  meeting 
of  persons  connected  with  clubs  to  con- 
sider what  they  ought  to  do  in  reference 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant with  respect  to  arms ;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  favour  of  what  he 
termed  "^wiwivd  reawtonce."  The  iittoniw- 
General  professes  to  prove  that  Vir, 
0*Brien  unequivocally  and  distinctly  es- 
tablished his  guilty  treasonable  intent 
in  his  speech  on  that  day  to  the  Lrish 
League.  [Counselproceeaed  to  comment 
on  this  speech.]  Ho  cannot  have  meant 
treason  when  he  began  by  proposing 
three  priests  as  members  of  the  League. 
After  alluding  to  the  welcome  he  had 
received  in  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  the 
large  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
which  were  no  more  treasonable  than 
those  in  O'ConneWs  time,  he  says — 

"And  now  you  must  not  expect  to  hear 
from  me  any  exciting  topics  here  to-night.  I 
am  fully  resolved  not  to  bring  myself,  if  it  be 
possible,  within  the  operation  of  the  Felony  Act." 

He  proceeds — 

"I  owe  it  abio  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
entered  into  association  with  us  to  fulfil  the 
pledge,  by  which  I  consider  myself  bound,  on 
entering  this  Irish  League,  that  we  will,  until 
we  find  all  constitutional  methods  exhausted. 


through  the  agency  of  tliis  League,  unite  with 
them  in  constitutional  efforts." 

Since  the  world  b^zan  was  there  ever 
treason  like  thisP    The  speaker  says,  I 
avow  to  the  moral-force  repealers  who 
come  here  I  will  keep  my  pledge.    This 
is  the  evidence  for  the  Grown.    You  are 
to  convict  on  this  evidence;  you  are  to 
take  away  the  life,  fortune,  and  all  that  is 
dear   to   man,    on   this   evidence.     The 
AUomey-Chneral     could      get      nothing 
stronger,  nothing  better,  nothing  mcnre 
favourable,  nothing  more  convincing,  or, 
believe  me,  those   who   rummaged   the 
portmanteaus  of  my  client,  or  -fished  out 
the  private  correspondence  of  young  and 
brave-hearted  friends,  would  have  found 
better  evidence,  if  they  could,  to  get  a 
conviction  from  a  reluctant  jury  against 
the  honest  feelings  of  their  nature.    I 
condemn  this  evidence.    I  say  it  would 
not  be  attempted  in  England.    I  know  it 
would  not.    What  do  a  noble  and  free 
people  care  about  an  Attorney- Oenend  ^ 
An  English  jury  would  not  convict  Hardy, 
would  not  convict  Home  Tooke,  on  all 
their  writings ;  and  after  the  judge  told 
them  to  convict,  acquitted  them  in  ei^ht 
minutes.    Does  Mr.  Attorney '  General  think 
this  will  be  endured  by  those  accustomed 
to  freedom  in  this  country  P    I  say  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  drag  such  a  speech 
into  this  case ;  to  pick  out  an  indiscreet 
phrase  and  call  it  treason.    I  must  com- 
ment on  it ;  I  must  find  out  the  treason 
if  I  can.    I  put  it  to  the  honest  heart  of 
every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  whether 
he  will  take  awav  the  life  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
8miih  O'Brien  because    he   has    spoken 
more  moderately,  more  temperately,  more 
discreetly,  than  the  men  who  have  placed 
my    learned   friend — and  I  admit   with 
credit  to  himself— in  the  ofl&ce  that  he 
holds?    (Applause.) 

Blackbu£N£,  L.G.J. :  Any  intimation  of 
feeling,  or  breach  of  decorum,  must  bo 
repressed  by  the  Gourt. 
'  [Gounsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  rest 
of  the  speech.  He  requested  people  of 
Dublin  not  to  make  tbe  Proclamation 
under  the  Arms  Act  the  occasion  of  a 
general  collision.  He  protested  that  the 
men  who  had  been  airested  should  nob 
bo  tried  by  packed  juries,  as  in  MitckeVe 
case,  a  proceeding  against  which  Lord 
John  i2tM8eZ2  protested  in  0*GonneU*8  case. 
He  predicted  that  their  transportation 
would  send  the  funds  down  twenty  per 
cent.] 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  topics  upon 
which  I  woald  wish  to  address  you  with  free- 
dom, but  1  feel  that  we  are  now  making  agreat  ex- 
periment, in  which  we  must  keep  fiuth  with  those 
who  have  entered  this  association.     I  see  many 
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men  before  me  eminently  to  be  respected,  whose 
opinions  deserve  all  the  attention  which  the 
weight  of  experience,  and  position,  and  virtae, 
and  patriotism  can  give.  They  came  here  to 
co-operate  with  us,  not  for  the  porpose  of  effect- 
ing any  sanguinary  revolution,  but  they  came 
here  to  see  by  a  last  experiment  what  may  be 
the  power  obtained  by  concentrating  into  one 
focus  the  whole  will  of  the  Irish  nation." 

Mr.  O'Brien  disayowB  in  that  sentence, 
as  clearlj  as  man  can,  that  there  was  an 
intent  of  a  sangninary  reyolution  to  ac- 
complish any  purpose ;  and  he  says  that  a 
number  of  honourable  gentlemen  entered 
into  that  association  on  that  principle, 
with  whom  good  faith  most  be  kept — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  any  man  in  joining  this  association  is  called 
upon  to  enter  into  any  pledge  that  he  will  forego 
hu  rights  of  manhood.  For  my  part  I  confess, 
though  I  am  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  that  I 
should  not  have  been  a  party  to  the  formation 
of  this  League,  if  I  felt  myself  in  any  degree 
whataoever  fetteied  in  reprd  to  any  ultimate 
eontingenees  that  may  arise  in  vindicating  the 
honour  and  the  rights  of  this  country. 

*'  But  I  am  contented  to  act  in  the  League 
with  those  men  who  are  desirous  to  try  every 
experiment  that  can  be  made  of  another 
character " 

That  means  that  a  long  coarse  of  con- 
stitutional action  was  then  anticipated. 
He  proceeded  to  adyooate  the  formation 
of  olabe  thronghont  the  country,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Jjeague,  and  for  which  the 
Leaeue  was  not  to  be  responsible. 

Tbat,  gentlemen,  is  the  entire  of  this 
speech.  I  submit,  with  great  respect, 
thai  you  would  out  off  your  right 
hand  before  you  would  find  a  yerdict 
of  guilty  on  such  a  speech  as  that.  Not 
merely  would  you  find  a  yerdict  of 
not  guilty,  but  you  would  say  it  coyers 
the  whole  case  of  the  Attorney- General 
with  doubt,  suspicion,  and  distrust; 
for  if  a  gentleman  utters  these  sensible 
opinions,  these  perfectly  legal  doc- 
trines, these  constitutional  yiews,  on 
the  19ih  of  July,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  belieye  that  he  had  at  that  time,  when 
he  ayows  his  determination  of  going  to 
Kilkenny  with  a  body  of  Dublin  citizens, 
to  hold  a  public  meeting,  an  intention  of 
returning  back  after  it  was  held  with  the 
resolution  of  breaking  out  into  open  con- 
flict with  her  Majesty  the  Qneen  and  her 
officers. 

Gentlemen,  you  haye  obseryed  that  in 
speaking  of  these  meetings,  I  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  considering  the 
eyidence  giyen  by  Bobibyn.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  colouring  which  he  gaye  to 
tne  meeting  of  the  clubs  on  the  l5th,  to 
the  day-iP^^ting  at  another  place  to  con- 


sider what  should  be  done  with  the  procla- 
mation, nor  to  the  challenge  which  Mr. 
Attorney*  Oenerdl  threw  out,  as  I  see  by 
the  report,  to  explain,  the  Council  of 
Twenty-one,  and  the  Council  of  Flye. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  at  present.  You 
will  permit  me  to  proceed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  eyidence  given  on  the  part  of 
the  AttomeU'Generdl  through  the  different 
stages  of  we  case,  which  rested  on  the 
speeches  and  the  acts  of  the  League  and 
the  Confederation;  and  I  shall  leaye 
my  consideration  of  the  informer  and 
his  eyidence  till  another  stage  in  the 
case. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  eyi- 
dence relating  to  the  last  week  in  J^^T* 
The  first  eleven  witnesses  might  be  briefly 
dismissed.  They  proved  the  arrest  and  the 
finding  of  the  portmanteau. 

No  sane  man  with  a  trunk  full  of  trea- 
sonable papers  would  have  told  the  police 
where  it  was.  Mr.  Oore  Jones  pledged 
himself  to  restore  tiie  portmanteau  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  then  violated  his  pledge. 
Counsel  read  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  to  the 
Under-Seoreta/ry,  and  stated  that  the  port- 
manteau had  come  into  the  hands  or  the 
police  on  an  honourable  understanding, 
guaranteed  by  General  Maedonald  and 
Mr.  Oore  Jones,  that  he  should  receive 
it  as  delivered  to  them,  and  the  Under- 
8eoretary*s  reply  stating  that  the  docu- 
ments, which  were  of  a  public  character, 
could  not  be  restored. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  Mr.  0'.&nd»»  responsible 
for  the  documents  in  the  portmanteau, 
which  might  have  been  put  there  during 
the  long  time  it  was  out  of  his  possession. 
The  evidence  of  the  next  witnesses  was 
immaterial.  They  spoke  of  four  hundred 
papers  removed  from  D'Olier  Street.  If 
any  of  these  had  been  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting,  they  would  have  been  given 
in  evidence.  Mr.  O'Brien  left  Dublin 
openly  on  July  2'2nd,  in  order,  it  would 
he  shown,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Mr. 
Maker,  D.L.,  at  his  house,  a  few  miles 
from  Ennisoorthy,  and  arriyed  there  on 
the  22nd.] 

Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  the  news,  as 
Mr.  Attorney*  Oenerai  told  you,  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  arriyed 
in  Dublin,  and  there  was,  m  point  of  fact, 
placarded  at  the  office  of  The  Freeman's 
Journal  a  notification  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
would  be  instantly  arrested.  Now  that  is 
a  cardinal  fact  in  this  q&ae ;  that  occurred 
after  he  left  town— he  had  no  notifi- 
cation of  it;  he  had  no  idea  it  would 
occur.  Accordingly,  the  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  BiUon  and  Mr.  Meagher,  who 
had  dined — certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of 
traitors— with  Mr.  O'Eara,  Uiought  they 
would  go  dowu  and  give  to  Mr.  O'Brim^ 
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whom  they  knew  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  : 
Maker,  a  notification  that  it  was    very  ; 
probahle  he  wonld  be  arrested.    That  was,  , 
and  is,  the  simple  truth  of  the  whole 
matter ;  and  at  an  early  hour  between  the  | 
night  or  mornine  these  two  young  gentle-  , 
men  arrived,  and  disturbed  the  house,  iu 
order  that  they  might  inform  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  he  would  be  arrested.    When  Mr.  ' 
0*  Br  ten  heard  the  news  he  immediately  i 
sought  out  Mr.  Maker,  and  said  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  disagreeable  than  ' 
that  he  shoald  be  arrested  in  his  house, 
and  that  therefore  he  should  leave ;  and, 
certainly,  although  he  had  intended  to 
leave  him  on  Sunday,  nothing  could  bo 
more  natural. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Maker,  not  intending 
to  further  the  revolution,  sent  him  to 
Enniscorthy  in  his  carriage  so  far  on  the 
way.  Totally  unarmed,  and  unprovided 
with  means,  this  traitor  who  had  then  a 
fixed  design  of  engaging  in  war  with  the 
Qooen  left  Mr.  Maker's  house.  When  he 
was  deposited  at  finniscortby,  ho  made  a 
Speech ;  and  henceforward  we  have  a 
body  of  police  of  all  ranks  and  degrees — 
we  have  the  full  constable,  the  sergeant, 
and  the  corporal— «11  transformed  into 
reporters,  and  undertaking  to  swear  to 
speeches  which  they  put  mto  their  in- 
formations seven  or  eight  weeks  after 
they  heard  them  delivered.  We  begin 
now  to  consider  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
O'Brien;  and  it  is  onr  duty  to  consider 
each  stage  of  the  transaction,  instead  of 
nmning  over  the  mass  of  witnesses  in  a 
heap,  just  to  see  step  by  step  where  the 
treason  be^an. 

Now,  it  IS  right  you  should  nnderstnnd 
at  the  outset  of  this  part  of  the  case  what 
I  contend  for,  and  then  we  can  apply  the 
evidence  to  that  as  we  proceed.  I  say  the 
raling  object  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  mind'  was 
to  er.cape  arrest.  I  say  every  speech  he 
made  rrom  his  speech  at  Enniscorthv, 
to  the  last  speech  proved  by  Constable 
CarroU,  expressed  the  same  idea.  If  in  a 
case  of  high  treason,  against  all  the  law 
which  I  have  read  to  you,  against  all  the 
opinions  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  lived 
or  ever  wrote,  the  hasty,  unguarded,  mis- 
reported  casual  speeches  of  any  individual 
are  to  be  treasured  up  by  a  jnry  as  proofs 
of  guilt,  the  judge  will  tell  you,  when  he 
charges,  they  are  not  overt  acts  of  treason ; 
that  is  clear.  Intolerable  despotism  is  at 
an  end.  Therefore,  unless  they  are  accom  - 
panied  by  an  act  done,  they  are  mere  idle 
woi*ds,  and  should  not  have  any  weight 
with  you  in  the  consideration  of  the  case. 
If  accompanied  by  an  act  done,  I  admit, 
they  are  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
always  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to 
comment  upon  the  character  cf  the  per- 
son who  reports  them,  upon  the  nature  of 


the  evidence  he  gives,  and  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  the  story  which  he  tells. 

There  is  nothing  treasonable  in  the 
speeches  at  Enniscorthy,  which  all  allude 
to  the  prospect  of  his  arrest.  He  says  ho 
does  not  know  but  that  the  police  had  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  calls  on  the 
people  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency. 
Then  Mr.  Meagher  talked  of  planting  the 
flag  of  liberty  on  O'ConneU's  tomb,  and 
Mr.  DUIon,  according  to  the  police,  said 
the  Wexford  men  were  not  good  for 
speeches  or  meetings,  but  that  they  wei  e 
all  brave  and  determined — they  had  all  a 
gun  in  a  comer  and  kept  their  powder 
dry,  and  were  sore  to  hit  me  mark.  They 
have  a  toast  like  that  in  the  North.  The 
expression  about  keeping  one's  powder 
dry  does  not  mean  that  a  man  is  going  to 
blow  up  the  Queen. 

We  come  to  Kilkenny ;  and,  gentlemen, 
I  approach  this  part  of  the  case  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  and  alarm.  The  revo- 
lution strengthens  apace.  The  wicked 
and  ferocious  conduct  pursued  by  the 
arch-traitor  in  Kilkenny  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  human  wicked- 
ness. It  is  proved  that  he  walked  down 
the  streets  of  Kilkenny  quietly,  to  which 
the  policeman  objected,  with  Dr.  Cane's 
son;  and  that  he  was  left  walking  with 
two  other  gentlemen  in  the  streets  of 
Kilkenny.  And  then  up  came  Edward 
Stephens,  who  gave  a  piece  of  evidence 
which  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  the  criminal  law.  It  was  ashered 
in  with  all  due  solemnity  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  a  gravity  that  nothing  can 
disturb.  "  Ah !  "  said  my  learned  friend, 
**  I  will  satisfy  your  consciences  of  the 
criminal  designs  of  the  prisoner ;  he  went 
out  resolved  to  take  a  view,  in  a  military 
fashion,  of  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
to  consider  what  part  of  it  he  would  de- 
stroy, and  what  part  of  it  he  would  spare. 
And,  accordingly,  while  the  cattle  show 
was  going  on,  in  a  spirit  of  remorseless 
wickedness  that  has  no  parallel,  he  as- 
cended the  round  tower  in  Kilkenny." 
He  did ;  he  went  to  the  very  top  of  that 
round  tower,  came  down  again,  watched 
by  the  little  boy,  who  is  paid  by  the  in- 
spector for  preserving  a  faithful  record  of 
that  awful  fact  for  the  first  law  officer  of 
the  Crown.  Henceforward  a  round  tower 
will  be  an  object  of  apprehension  and 
alarm  to  rae  through  my  life ;  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  those  memorials  of  the 
faith  of  an  ancient  people,  I  shall  think  of 
Mr.  Attorney-General  and  the  law  of  high 
treason. 

I  At  Callan  Mr.  O'Brien  again  alluded 
to  his  arrest.  Mr.  Meagher's  remarks  abo a t 
making  Ireland  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  were  only  a  repetition  of  Mr.  O'Gon^ 
neU's  words.    The  next  evidence  relates  to 
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Carrick-on-Snir.      The   witness   Coghlan  '  arrested  every  man  belonging  to  it)  and 


spoke  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  alleged  speech, 
which  he  bad  learned  by  heart,  bat  could 
not  give  Mr.  Meagher*8,l 

Mr.  0*Brten  was  not  thinking  of  the 
Government ;  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
Queen ;  of  nothing  genera]  or  universal ; 
it  was  partial,  because  it  was  personal  and 
conBncd  to  himself,  and  the  position  in 
which  he  then  stood.    He  says — 

**  I  am  about  to  be  seized.  If  any  of  my  an- 
cestors vere  about  to  be  seized,  do  matter  by 
whom,  there  were  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts 
that  would  not  allow  it  You  have  strong  arms 
and  stout  hearts.  I  stand  here  and  tell  you  that 
I  want  not  place  or  emolument,  that  I  have  sac- 
rificed near  and  dear  fitmily  ties,  and  that  I  am 
now  determined  with  you  to  sacrifice  life  itself. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  speeching." 

Gentlemen,  this  sort  of  talk  is  not  treason. 
[Nor  does  Mr.  Meagher's  speech  contain 
any  reference  to  any  definite  plan  or  dis- 
tinct movement.  The  allusion  to  French 
Hre-iships,  which  the  policeman  so  totally 
mistook,  is  only  a  reference  to  the  story  of 
the  Vevigeur  in  Lamariine's  "  History  of 
the  Girondins.  "1(a) 


Thursday,  October  5, 1848. 

iWhiteHde  resumed  his  address,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  dictum  of  Lord  Hdle  in  the 

case  of  Captain  0 (b) 

**  If  men  wiU  take  on  them  to  rescue  all  soldiers 
that  are  committed,  it  may  be  within  reach  of 
high  treason,  because  of  the  uoiversality  of  the 
dengn  against  the  King's  authority;  but  this 
being  but  for  one  particular,  il  cannot  be  trea- 
son, but  it  is  a  rank  misdemeanour." 

Gentlemen,  we  will  now  pursue  the 
train  of  our  investigation.  I  left  off  yes- 
terday at  Oarrick-on-Snir,  and  I  drew  your 
attention  to  a  lonff  speech  represented  to 
have  been  made  oy  Mr.  Meagher^  which 
contained  language  so  very  gross,  that  I 
called  on  you  to  disbelieve  that  he  uttered 
it.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  in  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman  would  apply  language 
sncU  as  he  is  said  to  have  used  to  the 
judges  of  the  land — it  being  at  the  same 
time  foreign  to  the  subject  matter  on 
which  he  spoke.  In  very  many  cases  this 
sort  of  evidence  has  been  attempted  to  be 
given  to  swell  out  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Now,  for  example,  in  the  memorable  case 
in  my  hand,  in  which  the  Attorney' Qenerdl 
behaved  in  a  very  different  manner  to  that 
in  which  things  are  now  conducted,  there 
was  a  society  existing  in  London,  which 
Lord  Eldan,  then  at  the  bar,  thought  he 
might  make  out  to  be  treasonable.    He 

(a)  Vol.  8,  p.  405. 
(A)  1  VentP.  250. 


immediately  proceeded  to  try  them  fortrea- 
son.  There  were  many  cfocuments  and 
speeches  of  this  nature— calling  the  House 
of  Commons  a  "  a  scoundrel  house,"  vilify- 
ing the  House  of  Peers,  declaring  "there 
was  no  use  in  seeking  justice  from  them," 
and  all  to  that  effect.  On  the  person,  or  in 
the  house  of  Hardy,  was  discovered  this 
kind  of  production,  which  will  show  the 
character  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
sought  to  spell  out  high  treason : — 

<*  Why  should  we  vainly  waste  our  prime, 
Repeating  our  oppressions  ? 
Come  rouse  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 

To  panish  past  transgressions. 
'Tis  said  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong, 

Their  murderous  deeds  deny  it ; 
And  since  from  us  their  power  has  sprung, 
We  have  the  right  to  try  it. 

Come  rouse  to  arms,  &c. 

**'  The  starving  wretch  who  steals  for  bread, 
But  seldom  meets  compassion. 
And  shall  a  crown  preserve  the  head 

Of  him  who  robs  a  nation  ? 
Such  partial  laws  we  all  despise, 

See  Oallia*8  hright  example ; 
The  glorious  light  before  our  eyes, 
We*ll  on  every  tyrant  trample. 
Come  rouse,  &c.,  &c. 

<*  Proud  Bishops  next  we  will  translate 

Among  priest^rafted  roartjrrs ; 

The  guillotine  on  Peers  shall  wait, 

And  Knights  we*ll  hang  in  gartera  f 
These  Despots  long  have  trod  us  down. 

And  Judges  are  their  engines ; 
These  wretched  minions  of  a  crown 
Demand  a  people's  vengeance. 
Come  rouse,  &c.,  &c. 

'*  Our  Juries  are  a  venal  pack, 
See  Justice  topsy-turvy ; 
On  Freedom's  cause  they've  turned  a  back 

Of  £n^lishmen  unworthy. 
The  glorious  work  but  once  begun. 
We'll  cleanse  the  Augean  stable, 
A  moment  lost,  and  we're  undone. 
Come  strike  while  we  are  able. 
Come  rouse,  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  golden  age  will  then  revive, 
£ach  man  shall  be  a  brother. 

Fraternization ! 

In  peace  and  harmony  we'll  live, 

And  share  the  world  together ; 
In  virtue  train'd,  enlightened  youth 

Will  love  each  fellow  creature, 
And  future  a^s  read  this  truth. 

That  man  is  good  by  nature. 
Come  rouse,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  there  are  many  documents  of  that 
kind  found,  the  case  fills  a  volume.  How 
did  the  then  Attorney-General  proceed? 
He  got  the  secretary  of  the  association  and 
the  officers,  put  them  on  the  table,  and 
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examined  them  to  get  at  the  tmo  history 
of  the  association.  That  was  the  fairest 
conrse  which  any  man  conld  possibly  take. 
It  is  x)erfectly  true,  Hardy  and  his  allies 
did  say  many  things  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  said,  and  wrote  many  things 
which  ought  not  to  hare  been  written, 
that  were  gross,  scandaloos,  and  false,  but 
still  their  advocate  succeeded  in  satisfying 
a  jury  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  high  trea- 
son. There  is  a  carious  circumstance  re- 
corded of  that  trial .  The  AUomey-  General 
took  five  days  to  make  ont  the  case ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  English 
jurors  said,  when  he  went  to  consider, 
that  he  would  never  convict  a  man  of  high 
treason  when  it  took  a  week  to  prove  him 
guilty. 

The  next  evidence  relates  to  MuUina- 
hone  on  July  25th,  where  war  is  said  to 
have  been  first  levied.  Now  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  whatever  took  place  in 
Mnllinahone,  no  living  human  being  of 
that  town  has  been  produced  to  prove 
it;  no  inhabitant,  no  resident,  no  shop- 
keeper, no  householder.  The  evidence 
in  relation  to  MuUinahone  consists  of 
two  particulars — what  is  called  marching 
up  and  down  the  streets,  and  the  visit 
to  the  police  barrack.  You  just  hear 
of  a  pnest  appearing  for  a  moment  to 
protect,  as  it  were,  the  civil  power, 
and  save  them  from  destruction,  and 
then  he  vanishes.  The  chapel  bell  is 
rung,  which  one  would  suppose  would 
waken  his  reverence  to  what  was  going 
on,  and  yet  he  is  never  called  to  explain 
to  us  any  thing  which  took  place.  His 
evidence  would  have  been  received  with 
respect,  for  we  must  suppose  that  he  is  a 
man  of  truth ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  to  poll  the  constabulary,  one 
after  anpther,  who  drew  up  their  informa- 
tions as  to  words,  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  transaction  occurred,  is  not  a  satis- 
factory kind  of  evidence  on  which  exclu- 
sively to  rely.  There  were  then  about — 
how  many  do  you  suppose  when  the  revo- 
lution began  r — twenty  persons  present. 
In  the  evening  at  WrighVa  there  were 
about  two  hundred  persons  present,  and 
then  Williams  reports  this  speech — 

"  Mr.  O'Brien  said  that  a  warrant  was  out  for 
his  arrest,  and  if  taken,  he  tbooffht  he  should  he 
hanged.  He  wished  to  ascertam  f^m  the  peo- 
ple whether  it  was  their  wish  that  he  should 
surrender  himself;  if  not,  he  was  prepared  to 
resist  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  arrest 
him.  Mr.  O'BneD  saw  witness  and  said  thnt  he 
had  no  anxiety  whatever  to  shoot  a  policeman  ; 
that  he  had  a  great  respect  for  them,  that  he 
wished  the  people  to  treat  them  with  every 
degree  of  courtesy  and  civility  ;  in  fact  to  treat 
them  as  brothers  till  they  shall  merit  the  con- 
trary, and  then  to  meet  them  openly,  but  by  no 
means," 


— mark  these  words — 

''  but  by  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of 

them." 

That  is,  not  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
cruelty  or  treachery  towards  them. 

*<  He  then  said  there  would  be  another  form  of 
government  in  less  than  six  weeks— all  vacan- 
cies would  then  be  filled  by  Irishmen." 

The  witness  in  passing  says,  '*  that  is  not 
in  my  information."  Now  jnat  weigh  that 
sin^e  admission  of  the  witness.  Why, 
that  will  be  a  happy  day,  whenever  it 
arrives,  with  regard  to  the  poor  law  and 
all  the  other  establishments  of  the  oouncry. 
That  last  sentence,  if  Mr.  O'Brim  ever 
spoke  it,  means  that  when  there  was  an 
Irish  administration,  such  as  he  has 
always  contended  for,  the  situations  and 
vacancies  in  this  country  would  be  filled  by 
Irishmen. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  what  they  called 
'*  marching  in  the  street."  O'SuUivati 
says  *'he  saw  Mr.  0*Br%en  marching 
tfaroush  the  streets,  that  other  persons 
walked  with  him."  Then  he  is  pressed  to 
tell  in  what  manner  they  walked,  and  he 
says,  •*  two  deep."  That  is  not  proof  of 
treason  or  any  crime — and  that  is  all  the 
proof— unless  connected  with  some  trea- 
sonable purpose.  He  describes  the  crowd 
after  dark  as  altogether  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  other  witnesses  to  the 
same  transaction  say,  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand. Now,  he  says  he  saw  people  fp  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  he  says,  which  I 
thoroughly  admit  to  be  possible — ^for  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  my  case,  from  first 
to  last — that  armed  people  were  about 
WriglU*s  house.  One  of  the  witnesses 
said  "  Mr.  O'Brien  wished  to  be  guarded 
that  he  might  not  be  arrested."  To  what- 
ever point  we  turn  in  this  transaction,  the 
idea  is  paramount  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  that  he  would  be  arrested. 

[The  policemen's  account  of  the  visit  to 
the  police  barrack  and  the  demand  for 
their  arms  cannot  be  relied  upon.  There 
were  only  six  men  in  the  barrack,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  take  their 
arms  by  force.  He  can  never  have  said, 
"  Follow  me  to  Callan,  and  I  will  place 
you  under  pav " ;  or,  "  that  a  barrack 
would  be  attocked  that  day  with  five  hun- 
dred men  in  it."  He  was  not  going  to 
Callan,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  no 
police  barrack  in  the  county  has  five  him- 
dred  men— six  or  eight  is  about  the  num- 
ber in  the  out-stations,  and  forty  or  fifty 
would  be  a  very  large  number.  Nor  did 
Mr.  O'Brien  sav,  **  he  would  give  him  an 
hour  to  consider  of  his  proposition,  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  he  would  have  Hve 
hundred  men  up  there  with  him."  No 
attempt  of  the    kind  was   made.     The 
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police  waited  for  some  bonrs,  and  then 
departed  yrithoat  being  molested.] 

The  entire  transaction  lasted  two  minntes. 
The  levying  of  war  began  and  ended  in 
two  minutes,  putting  the  title  of  Queen 
Victaria  to  the  crown  in  imminent 
jeopardy.  Two  minutes  1  I  ask  you,  can 
you  believe  seriously  that  that  is  proof  of 
this  overt  act  of  high  treason  ? 

IMt,  O'Brien's  alleged  spear  was  only 
a  walking  stick,  the  sash  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  Scotch  shawl,  and  the  cap 
was  the  cap  of  the  '82  Club,  like  that 
which  O'Connell  often  wore,  Ck>un8el 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  evidence  as 
to  Ballingarry«  Ab  before,  Mr.  O'Brien's 
speeches  were  all  directed  to  protecting 
himself  from  arrest,  and  this  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  body  guard.  The  evi- 
dence about  drilling  was  contradictory  and 
absurd.  Egan  saw  no  drilling.  8p(vrrovf 
gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  men 
with  gurs  going  into  a  house  and  present- 
ing them  out  of  the  door,  and  Ihen  coming 
out  again — house-drilling  the  Attorney- 
Qeneral  called  it.  He  also  stated  that 
Meagher  appointed  a  man  called  Gormack 
Commander  of  the  mob,  and  that  they 
all  went  off  to  Brien*8  Cross,  where  they 
dispersed,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  went  on  his 
way.  Burke's  account  of  the  drilling  was 
tiiat  Mr,  O'Brien  ordered  the  men  with 
firearms  to  go  into  a  garden,  and  cock 
their  guns  while  the  pikemen  stayed  on 
the  road.  The  two  accounts  are  noD  to  be 
reconciled.] 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Thursday,  the 
27th  of  July,  the  very  eve  of  the  close 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  where  is  the 
evidence  of  marching  against  the  Queen  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien  stepped  on  the  outside  car. 
Where  is  the  army  P  It  is  gone.  Where 
is  the  body-guard  P  Dismissed.  Where 
is  the  leader  P  He  gets  an  outside  car  to 
drive  to  a  hotel  at  Killenaule,  where  he 
can  sleep  comfortably  for  the  night. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  incident  at  Kil- 
lenaule on  Friday,  which  explains  the  whole 
of  what  occurrea,  and  makes  it  absolutely, 
utterly,  and  morally  impossible  to  impute 
to  Mr.  O'Brien,  from  what  passed,  the  guilt 
of  treason.  The  witness  Matthew  states  that 
he  saw  two  officers  suddenly  drive  up 
in  a  gig ;  they  passed  through  the  town. 
After  the  officers  passed  through  the 
town,  the  barricade  began  to  be  made. 
Mr-  O'Brien  does  not  direct  the 
people  to  make  that  baoricade;  he  is 
at  the  hotel  door  when  seen  by  these 
witnesses ;  and  the  barricade  is  made  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town  towards  the 
turnpike.  Why  was  it  made  ?  The  very 
instant  the  people  saw  two  officers  passing 
through  the  town,  they  were  certain  that 
the  military  were  coming  to  apprehend 
Mr.  0*Brien,  and  wishing  to  protect  him, 


what  is  it  they  get  ?  Turf-carts,  cars,  bits 
of  stick,  whatever  they  could  pick  up  and 
set  on  the  road.  That,  says  Mr.  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  is  high  treason.  I  denv  it ; 
point  blank,  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  a 
sudden  act,  done  by  men  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rest of  a  man,  was  ever  held,  or  will  be 
held,  to  be  high  treason.  But  observe 
what  follows.  The  witness  adds,  that 
the  timber  and  the  turf  were  suddenly 
throw  n  down.  He  saw  DUhn  conduct  and^ 
I  think,  cheer  the  officer  through  the  town. 
The  whole  thing  occupied  twenty  minutes. 

But,  according  to  Parsons,  some  of  the 
people  at  the  barricade  declared,  "they 

would  kill  all  the  "  b soldiers."   There 

are  no  such  words  in  his  information 
which  was  made  shortly  after  the  transac- 
tion occurred.  Captain  Longmore' teWsthQ 
truth  of  the  transaction.  A  person,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  DiUon,  said  to  Captain  Long- 
more,  **  I  understand  the  troops  are  merely 
passing  through  this  town;  but  Smith 
O'Brien  is  here,  and  the  people  are  de- 
termined to  resist  his  arrest."  Dillon 
then  asked,  **Have  you  a  warrant  to  ar- 
rest Smith  O'Brien  ?  "  Captain  Longmore 
replied,  "  No,  I  have  not."  "  Then  pass 
on " ;  and  he  states  that  the  barricade 
was  at  once  removed,  by  the  orders  of 
that  person,  and  the  troops  were  courte- 
ously conducted  through  tne  town.  Why, 
they  were  in  the  power  of  the  people.  I 
thank  the  Attorney' General  for  this  evi- 
dence ;  it  puts  him  out  of  court  up  to  this 
moment,  I  rely  on  it  as  the  most  potent 
evidence  that  could  be  given  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner. 

Femherty's  evidence  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
said,  that  if  the  Mining  Company  resisted 
him,  he  would  take  possession  of  the  col- 
lieries and  have  Ireland  free  in  a  week, 
belongs  to  a  most  dangerous  class  of 
evidence,  that  of  casual,  unexpected 
private  conversations.  It  is  not  corrobo- 
rated ;  Mr.  O^Brien  never  took  any  steps 
to  carry  out  such  a  threat.  His  mind  was 
full  of  the  idea  of  impending  arrest,  and 
he  was  anxious  that  the  colliers  who  had 
supported  him  should  not  be  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  impor- 
tant evidence  of  Lamphier,  another  agent 
of  the  Mining  Company,  which  brings 
us  to  Boulagh  Common  on  Friday,  the 
28th  of  July.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  trans- 
action, if  my  argument  is  good  for  any 
thing  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  he  says  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
made  a  speech,  and  that  he  declared  there 
was  a  proclamation  out  for  his  arrest. 
You  see  there  is  the  same  idea  in  his  mind 
everywhere,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses.    He  does 
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not  say,  '*  Attack  the  Qneen,  kill  the 
troops,  seize  Glonmel,  blow  up  the 
barracks";  but  "There  is  a  proclama- 
tion out  for  my  arrest,  and  if  you  will 
protect  me,  and  arm,  Ireland  will  be  free 
in  a  fortnight."  If  you  protect  me !  show- 
ing that  the  thing  he  aimed  at  was  per- 
sonal protection  for  himself;  and  as  to  his 
saying  that  *'  Ireland  will  be  free  in  a 
fortnight,"  did  he  say  what  he  meant  by 
the  country  being  free  ?  No,  he  did  not. 
Mr.  0*Connell  would  have  been  hung  a 
hundred  times,  if  saying  Ireland  would  be 
independent  and  free,  or  how  that  inde- 
pendence was  to  be  accomplished,  was 
evidence  of  high  treason.  Mr.  Meagher 
said  Ireland  would  be  free  in  a  fortnight. 
Mr.  JDiUon  said  if  they  would  only  arm  to 
protect  Mr.  0*Brien,  tbey  were  to  be  free 
— ^when  F  In  six  months.  So,  according 
to  this  rebellious  movement  then  in  full 
progress,  one  says,  only  protect  Mr. 
O'Srien  and  Ireland  will  be  free  in  a 
week ;  another  says,  Ireland  will  be  free 
in  a  fortnight ;  and  the  third,  who  is  the 
most  wicked  speaker  of  the  party,  i>ost- 
pones  the  day  for  six  months.  When  the 
people  were  asked  would  they  protect 
him,  they  said  they  had  no  arms.  This  is 
most  natural,  and  shows  how  absurd  it  is 
to  talk  of  this  being  a  movement  against 
the  State.  The  people  said  they  had 
stones.  It  is  manifest  what  the  thing  was. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  body  of  men  with 
stones  going  to  demolish  the  monarchy 
of  England  P  **  The  people  said  they  had 
stones.  Mr.  O^Brien  said  stones  would  be 
very  good."  That  is,  for  his  purpose; 
bat  they  would  be  very  bad  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  Attorney-Oeneral  refers 
— a  revolutionary  movement. 

But  the  witness  PmZo^^  reports  it  some- 
what differently — **that  Meagher  cau- 
tioned the  people,  that  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  0*Brien  and  himself— might 
happen  to  themselves,  and  told  them  to 
be  ready  in  three  weeks" — ^not  that  I 
want  you  now — "when  the  wisp  would 
be  lit  upon  the  hills  " — that  is  a  figura- 
tive expression.  Another  gentleman 
"  said  five  weeks,  and  told  the  people  to 
fight  for  their  country,  and  have  it,  and 
then  hunt  every  English  beggar  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water."  Wny,  to  con- 
vict a  man  of  treason  on  that  vague 
language  is  quite  preposterous.  Public 
speakers,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have 
said  that  Englishmen  should  not  hold 
situations  in  this  country;  ihskt  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  the  highest  post  in 
our  law  a  hundred  times  in  my  hearing ; 
and  that  is  not  high  treason.  That  is 
Pimlott*8  account  of  this  transaction. 

Another  witness,  Owen  Cullen,  savs  that 
•'  Mr.  O'Brien  stood  on  an  old  ditch,  and 
asked  if  there  was  snfilcient  force  to  keep 


him  from  two  hundred  men."  Is  that  the 
force  of  the  Queen  of  England  P  Is  that 
the  force  that  might  be  employed  against 
him  P  No,  but  it  is  the  force  that  it  is  likely 
would  be  sent  against  him  to  arrest  him. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  have,  speaking 
to  the  transaction  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  Lamvhier  again,  and  more  particu- 
larly GuUen.  While  at  the  Commons' 
village  Mr.  O'Brien  asked  Lamphier  for 
materials  for  a  barricade  to  protect  him- 
self, for  the  key  of  the  police  barrack,  and 
for  the  use  of  a  pony;  and  when  they 
were  refused,  he  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  refusal,  and  declared  he  would  not 
take  either. 

Gentlemen,  I  saf  Mr.  O'Brien's  object 
was  to  escape  and  prevent  arrest  The 
Attorney' General  says  it  was  to  levy  war 
upon  the  Queen.  Very  well.  I  say  erecting 
the  barricade  at  Killenaule  was  to  prevent 
arrest ;  and  that  is  proved,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  you  believe  the  evidence  of  the 
Crown.  I  assert  now,  the  intent  to  erect 
the  barricade  here,  was  distinctly  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  therefore  my  case  is 
proved.  On  cross-examination,  Lamphier 
says  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder in  the  establishment  of  the  Min- 
ing Company.  That  gunpowder  was  not 
taken ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  protect 
it,  I  believe,  but  Tdbyn  and  this  boy.  They 
wanted  ammunition,  of  course,  for  a 
general  warfare.  Nobody  asked  for  it ;  no- 
body attempted  to  take  it.  I  rely  on  that 
fact  most  forcibly.  I  insist  upon  it,  that 
if  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  was  to 
make  war  on  the  Queen,  barrels  of  gjin- 
powder  would  be  the  very  best  things 
he  could  obtain  for  the  purpose.  If  his 
object  was  to  throw  up  a  hasty  barricade 
to  protect  himself  against  arrest,  he 
would  ask  for  carts. 

The  next  witnesses,  CuUen  and  Pwrday, 
merely  prove  the  sending  of  the  letter  to 
the  Minmg  Company  and  its  receipt. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  come  now  to  Mr. 
Trant.  Mr.  TroAit  tells  you  he  had 
orders  to  proceed  to  Ballingarry  on  this 
Saturday  morning ;  that  he  set  out  with 
forty-six  men ;  that  he  passed  Ballingarry 
and  saw  crowds.  Now  I  have  an  obser- 
vation to  make  on  that.  The  only  body 
of  persons  in  any  force,  that  was  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  O'Brien^  were  those 
that  were  near  him,  the  colliers,  that  the 
witness  Lamphier  has  spoken  of,  and  those 
employed  about  the  mining  concerns  that 
ran  after  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  sent  for  them.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  desired  them  to  come.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  combination  or  conspiracy. 
Now  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  General  Trant,  but  I  believe  that  the 
whole  of  his  military  glory,  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it,  rests  in  his  achievements 
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on  this  day.  I  am  told  that  he  drew  up  a 
despatch  which,  if  printed,  might  take  itu 
place  with  Qumeftfs  Despatches  of  the 
Dake  of  Wellington;  and  that  he  com- 
menced it  with  a  verse  as  follows — 

"  Who  takes  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
Himself  shall  conquer  in  the  strife/' 

Snch  was  the  fashion  in  which  he  drew 
np  the  despatch  to  his  officer,  (a)  Now  if 
he  and  his  party  had  marched  np  the  hill 
instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  slated 
honse,  I  really  thmk  that,  in  all  human 
prohability,  this  sadden  and  ver^  painful 
transaction  would  never  have  arisen — the 
prosecution  would  have  been  without  its 
grand  overt  act.  But  here  it  is  that  trea- 
son bursts  out  in  all  its  fury  and  mali^;- 
nity.  Mr.  Trami  says  he  saw  crowds  m 
the  fields,  and  when  he  advanced  two 
mileB  he  heard  a  shrill  whistling.  One 
shot  is  fired.  Now  from  Trani's  state- 
ment it  seems  as  if  this  crowd  of  people 
were  close  to  him,  and  could  have  de- 
stroyed him  if  such  had  been  their  wish. 
They  had  arms,  he  says.  What  took 
place.  Inspector  Trant,  which  so  terrified 
you,  that  made  you  make  this  movement  P 
He  heard  a  shot.  They  were  then  clos- 
ing in  on  him,  and  had  fire-arms,  and 
their  object  was  to  destroy  his  party.  Did 
they  do  it  P  No  ;  no  more  than  they  de- 
stroyed Inspector  Gox  and  his  party.  One 
shot  was  fired.  The  smart  policemau  says 
he  will  not  swear  it  was  fired  at  them, 
but  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  it.  His 
aide-de-camp  says  there  were  two.  He 
says,  "  Just  as  I  gave  the  order  to  the  men 
to  break,  a  shot  was  fired."  The  people 
outflanked  them ;  but  he  ordered  his  men 
to  seize  the  house,  and  in  the  act  of  doing 
83  the  peopl^urrounded  them.  And  now 
we  find  him  in  the  stone  house.  Mrs. 
IPCormack'e  house  was  two  stories  high, 
with  one  window  in  the  back,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
people  to  hit  anybody  from  tiiat  quarter ; 
five  windows  in  the  front,  three  above 
and  two  below,  a  little  enclosure  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  stone  wall  sur- 
rounding the  enclosure;  and  there  is  a 
wicket  gate  in  the  centre  of  the  stone 
wall,  which  was  commanded  by  the  front 
window,  and  the  breadth  between  the 
little  house  and  the  yard  is  forty-two 
feet.  There  we  have  the  whole  party 
assembled. 

Kow  let  us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  immaterial  to 
consider  this  part  of  the  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  intent,  but  most  material,  I 
fully  admit,  with  a  view  to  Mr.  0  Brimi*8 
conduct  and  character  in  the  trans- 
action. As  to  the  treasonable  intent,  a 
sudden  outbreak  is  not   treason    (many 

(a)  See  below,  p.  1089. 


sudden  conflicts  have  occurred  between 
the  people*  of  this  country  and  the  police) 
— and  unless  it  were  coupled  with  ante- 
cedent transactions,  this  struggle,  no 
matter  what  took  place,  could  not  be 
high  treason.  Observe,  the  people  in 
Ballingarry  or  on  Boulagh  Oommon  ex- 
pected the  police  that  morning ;  and  the 
moment  they  heard  of  or  saw  them,  know- 
ing of  the  proclamation,  they  thought 
they  would  prevent  them  taking  Mr. 
0*Srien  by  throwing  up  a  barricade 
across  the  road.  Therefore  it  was  for  a 
sudden  unexpected  purpose:  it  was  for 
the  same  puipose  that  animated  ithem  all 
through — ^the  personal  protection  of  Mr. 
0*Br%en.  Now,  was  violence  desired  in 
the  first  instance  P  With  respect  to  this 
I  have  considered  it  very  carefully,  and  I 
have  great  doubts  this  moment  who  was 
in  the  wrong.  I  have  great  doubts  who 
really  fired  first  in  earnest.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  say  if  you  have  any  doubt.  What 
is  the  first  thing  doneP  An  unarmed 
man  comes  up,  and  says,  "  For  God's 
sake  let  us  have  no  firing."  Does  that 
look  like  the  determined  malignant  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  police,  when  it  is 
quite  manifest  they  could  not  be  hurt  or 
harmed  P  "  We  want  to  make  peace,"  said 
this  person  ;  this  is  Trant'i  account  of  it ; 
he  replied  that  if  they  did  not  fire  the 
police  would  not  fire^  but  that  if  one  shot 
was  fired  from  without  they  would  fire  as 
long  as  a  cartridge  or  a  man  remained. 
Immediately  after  that  first  appeal  for 
peace,  and  that  warlike  declaration  of  In- 
spector Tranfs,  a  call  was  made  from 
below,  and  what  he  heard  was,  "  Tell  Mr. 
Trant  Mr.  O'Brien's  here  '* ;  and  when  he 
went  down  Mr.  O'Brien  was  gone.  He 
then  returned  to  the  upper  room,  and  he 
was  agaiu  called  down  and  told  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  there,  and  he  called  to 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  come  to  the  upper 
window.  I  admire  the  judgment  Mr. 
Trcmt  showed  in  that  transaction;  for 
if,  when  asked  by  Mr.  O'Brien  to  come 
down  and  speak  to  him,  he  had  done  so, 
as  a  sensible  and  judicious  man  would  have 
done,  Yery  likely  this  transaction  never 
would  have  occurred  at  all.  Mr.  O'Brien 
went  round  to  the  front  window  below, 
and  Mr.  Trant  was  up  above;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  does  not 
swear  to  the  words,  or  that  he  heard  the 
words,  that  are  so  much  pressed  against 
Mr.  O'Brien  at  that  place  at  all.  What 
he  says  is,  that  he  heard  a  crash.  I  asked 
him  what  that  was ;  but  he  still  kept  re- 
peating that  word,  •*  crash,  crash,  crash." 
Well,  I  thought  he  meant  a  shattering  of 
all  the  windows  of  the  house.  On  his 
direct  ezamination  he  swears  that  the 
firing  continued  one  hour ;  but  he  says 
that  in  a  very  little  time  the  people  dis- 
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appeared,  and  the  police  continned  firing  I 
at  anybody  who  showed  his  face  or  head 
Tor  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  He 
says  after  OarroU  came  he  served  two 
hundred  and  thirty  rounds  to  supply 
what  had  been  used.  So  that  we  may 
calculate  that  in  this  brief  warfare  the 
police  made  use  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge.  He  was 
pressed,  on  cross-examination,  as  you  may 
possibly  recollect,  during  such  a  murder- 
ous warfare  as  this,  on  one  side  or  other, 
as  to  where  were  the  bullets  that  the 
people  fired.  There  is  not  one  found. 
Where  are  the  marks?  He  did  not  ob- 
serre  any.  Where  are  the  stones  P  He 
got  none.  How  many  panes  of  gloss 
were  broken  P  He  cannot  say.  All  we 
can  get  from  him  is,  that  he  heard  a 
crash.  What  is  the  crash  P  There  was  a 
crash.  The  house  is  there  still.  It  re- 
quires a  microscope,  I  am  told,  to  dis- 
cover any  injury  done  to  the  front  of  that 
house,  and  I  will  prove  to  you,  that  the 

Erincipal  panes  of  glass  which  were 
roken  were  broken  by  the  police  them- 
selves firing  out  of  the  house.  Now  when 
a  police  officer  comes  up  on  the  table  to 
give  an  account  of  such  a  transaction  to 
the  jury  and  their  lordships,  they  natu- 
rally wish  to  know  what  was  the  precise 
amount  of  the  iniury  done  by  the  malig- 
nant assaults  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Trant  wears  this  day,  certainly, 
"  his  blushing  honours  upon  him";  and 
long  may  he  do  so.  Mr.  Trant  was  asked 
whether  he  was  hurt  or  wounded.  He 
does  not  know ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  was. 
Whereabouts?  I  cannot  say;  it  might 
have  been  here,  or  here.  Did  you  feel 
much  pain  P  I  did  not.  But  some  police- 
man told  him,  "  Do  you  know  what,  cap- 
tain? you  are  positively  wounded,  al- 
though you  never  thought  or  heard  of  it." 
And  he  told  that  with  Si  the  gravity  of  a 
.  man,  like  Inspector  Cox,  stating  the 
truth.  I  asked  him,  **  Did  you  go  to  bed  P  " 
Bnt  this  he  indignantly  denied,  although 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  did  not  take  a 
nap.  Where  there  was  any  firing,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  valiant  inspec- 
tor was  in  the  thick  of  it.  We  endea* 
Toured  to  trace  him  from  room  to  room, 
and  at  last  we  find  him  ensoonced  in 
a  back  room  upstairs.  That  is  the 
place  I  would  like  to  go  to.  When 
the  policemen  were  asked,  "  While  the 
firing  was  going  on,  pray  did  Inspec- 
tor Trant  come  in  and  give  you  any 
orders  ?  "  They  said,  no  ;  but  they  saw 
him  afber  the  thing  was  over.  He  was 
most  busy,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  in 
gathering  up  all  the  remains  and  trophies 
of  this  most  brilliant  campaign.  Where 
are  the  bullets?  In  the  vision  and 
imagination  of  the  police.     Where  are  the 


pikes  P  Now  I  believe  he  says  ho  saw  a 
pike,  OP  two,  OP  thpoe.  It  is  very  odd 
they  did  not  keep  them.  I  say  it  was  a 
sudden  irruption  made  on  the  police  in 
prosecution  of  what  I  admit  was  an  illegal 
object,  but  not  a  treasonable  object ;  and 
if  the  police  had  behaved  like  men  of  sense, 
they  would  not  have  had  any  conflict ;  and 
when  the  conflict  did  begm,  they  had  it 
all  to  themselves. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  evidence  given;  you  are  too 
shrewd ;  you  know  the  police ;  you  know 
the  country ;  and  you  Jcnow  the  people. 
What  proof  has  been  given  of  a  muraer- 
ons  attack  on  the  police  P  Where  are  the 
proofs?  In  the  bullets?  General  Mao 
D<mald  and  the  soldiers  saw  no  bullets. 
But  a  policeman  says,  he  saw  some 
children  that  were  plying  with  some  a 
couple  of  days  i^er.  Whv  is  a  policeman 
called  instead  of  a  soldier  r  I  think  I  will 
show  you  from  the  evidence  of  this  man 
that  he  would  have  shot  them  all.  Now 
this  policeman  said  that  he  saw  one  of 
these  children  playing  with  a  bullet;  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  bullet ;  and  he  saw  that 
bullet,  and  it  looked  like  a  policeman's 
bullet,  and  he  fancied  and  imagined  that 
it  had  been  fired  up  against  the  house. 
That  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  discovered. 
But  they  make  a  map  of  the  house.  They 
map  it,  they  examine  it,  they  search  it, 
they  break  all  the  Widow  M*Cormaek*8 
furniture.  Where  is  the  mark  of  a  bullet  P 
Well,  then,  the  police  were  exactly  facing 
open  windows ;  big  strong  men,  fine 
marks  at  a  short  distance — ^not  more  than 
five  yards ;  well  fed,  well  paid,  I  rejoice 
to  say  looking  in  vigour  and  health,  and 
there  was  not  a  scrape  upon  any  one  of 
the  whole  body.  That  is'  very  unlike 
John  Frosfe  case,  where  he  and  the  Eng- 
lish marauders  fired  on  the  police  while 
they  were  standing  at  the  window,  and 
soon  scattered  them  more  or  less,  and  the 
magistrate  was  shot  who  afterwards  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen.  But  here  is  a 
body  of  men  who  are  standing  four  hours 
opposite  an  open  window,  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  there  is  not  one  who  can  discover 
where  the  stones  or  bullets  are ;  and  the 
officer  only  imagines  or  guesses,  through 
the  very  doubtful  evidence  of  his  con- 
stabulary, that  he  was  wounded  upon  the 
breast  with  a  stone.  He  cannot  find  the 
stone,  and  has  forgotten  the  wound.  Now 
that  is  the  case  of  violence  they  make. 

Now  there  are  several  witnesses  speak- 
ing to  this  transaction  at  the  window. 
I  desire  to  vindicate  Mr.  O'Brien  from 
words  which,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour,  he  instructs  me  be  never 
utt«red,  and  those  are  the  words  ''  Slash 
away."    Now  there  are  four    persons— 
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Mahony^  Moran^  Fiord,  and  Rafferty—yrho 
were  at  the  window.  MahonyBAjB  nothing 
aboat  these  words.  Moran  swears  that  Mr. 
0*Brien  came  to  the  window  armed. 
Mahony  swears  he  came  nnarmed,  Moran 
swears  he  came  armed.  "Mr.  O'Brien 
had  one  foot  on  and  the  other  off  the 
window-stool.  As  soon  as  he  was  re- 
fused the  arms,  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  '  Slash 
away,  bojs,  and  slaughter  fchem  all.' 
In  a  minute  there  was  firing";  and 
he  swears  that  firing  continued  for  three- 
quftrters  of  an  hour,  the  first  witness 
haTing  made  it  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  was  then  asked  what  was  it  he  saw 
of  the  firing.  To  my  amazement  and 
infinite  astonishment  this  is  his  answer : 
"  I  saw  one  man  making  an  attempt  to  fire, 
but  the  wall  was  too  high  for  him."  He 
made  his  information  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber,and  not  before.  Then  he  says  in  cross- 
examination  he  heard  two  shots;  Trant 
swore  to  only  one.  And  then  there  came 
this  piece  of  evidence  which  I  regretted 
to  hear  from  one  of  that  respectable  force. 
He  said  that  he  saw  women  in  the  crowd, 
and  that  if  he  had  seen  women  picking  up 
stones  at  the  time  of  firing,  he  would 
have  shot  them  all.  Can  you  believe  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  would  go  to  that  window  un- 
armed, make  use  of  a  monstrous  and 
inhuman  declaration,  and  then  survive 
one  second?  If  he  had  said  it,  he  would 
not  have  survived  one  moment ;  the  next 
moment  would  have  been  his  last,  and 
deservedly  so.  There  were  four  police- 
men at  the  window  with  loaded  muskets, 
and  bavonets  fixed,  and  there  were  one  or 
two  behind  who  had  orders,  if  thej  were 
themselves  injured,  to  fire  in  an  instant. 
If  Mr.  O'Brien  used  those  words,  they 
would  have  been  justified  in  instantly 
shooting  him  dead.  I  admit  that.  Well, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  any  one  had 
fired^  he  must  have  been  shot  dead. 
I  prav  yoQF  attention  to  this.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  crowd  armed  with  guns 
round  Mr.  O'Brien  inside  the  wall — 
a  crowd  of  armed  men  inside  the  little 
space  between  the  window  and  the  wall. 
Then  he  is  asked  what  shots  were  fired 
after  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  "Slash  away, 
boya,  and  slaughter  them  all."  No  shots 
were  fired  into  his  room  when  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  "Slash  away'*;  not  one. 
He  then  says  that  he  could  not  shoot 
Mr.  O'Brien  after  that.  "How  far 
was  bo  from  you  P  "  Here  is  an  answer 
of  Moran'i  which  ought  to  be  conclusive 
in  the  estimation  of  any  twelve  rational 
beings  in  the  world — "  His  breast  was  six 
inches  from  the  point  of  my  bayonet." 
We  asked  him,  "  Why  did  not  you  fire  P  " 
His  answer  was,  "  I  did  not  hoar  him  make 

use "  then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 

he  would   not  compfote    the    sentence. 


I  He  swore  that  Mahony  must  be  deaf  if  he 
I  did  not  hear  those  words. 

Bobinson  also  speaks  to  these  words, 
I  but  he  was  at  the  back.  Ford  then  comes 
I  forward,  and  he  says,  when  they  were 
I  asked  for  their  arms,  Mr.  O'Brien  said, 
I  "  Slash  away,  boys."  He  varies  the  form 
of  the  expression.  It  is  not,  "  Slash 
I  away,  boys,  and  we  will  slaughter  them 
all;"  but  it  is,  "Slash  away,  boys,  we 
shall  soon  have  them  all."  He  mi^LCS  out 
that  there  was  another  man  standing  on  the 
window-stool  all  the  timeMr.  O'J^rten spoke. 
It  is  a  curious  narrative.  I  can  account 
for  this  sort  of  blundering — because  the 
informations  are  drawn  up  two  months 
after  the  transaction  occurred  which 
affects  the  life  of  niy  client  now  on  trial. 
You  know  that  Moran  swore  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  one  foot  on  the  sill  and 
another  on  the  gravel  when  he  made  use 
of  this  abominable  expression ;  this  wit« 
ness  swears,  by  way  of  proving  the  case 
clearly,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  completely 
gone  away  from  the  window  when  the 
words  were  spoken.  Then  this  witness 
says,  the  people  were  within  the  en- 
closure, and  thev  fired  first  of  all.  The 
proved  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men  were  in  this  forty-two 
feet,  within  the  wall,  penned  up  right  under 
the  window  with  fire-arms  to  kill  the 
police;  told  to  slaughter  the  police. 
Not  a  man  obeyed  the  command ;  not  a 
man  fired ;  not  a  wound  was  given ;  not 
a  ball  was  found ;  not  a  pane  of  glass  was 
broken ;  not  a  remnant  of  this  battle 
appears  except  what  is  told  by  the  police. 
I  call  on  you,  in  the  presence  of  those 
facts,  which  speak  trumpet-tongued,  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  doubt,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  after  the  evidence  of 
Mahony,  who  has  sworn  on  that  table  that 
the  words  were  not  used  by  Mr.  0'Briefi» 
But  that  is  not  all.  There  were  four  per- 
sons at  that  window.  Where  is  Eafferty  ? 
The  only  other  witness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Ooaj,  of  whom  really 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  who  does 
not  much  advert  to  this  case,  is  OarroU. 
1  could  not  myself  discover,  in  the 
lengtheDed  examination  of  the  Solicitor^ 
General,  what  this  man  was  doing.  Some- 
times he  was  in  the  field  with  two  men ; 
then  he  appeared  with  one  man ;  and  at 
another  time  on  horseback ;  but  nothing 
happened,  no  injury  was  done,  and  at  last 
Mr.  O'Brien  rode  up  in  a  very  distracted 
and  confused  state  on  his  horse,  and 
suddenly  asked  Carroll,  "  Are  you  going 
to  arrest  me  P  "  though  he  had  seen  him 
and  got  the  horse  from  him  a  short  time 
before.  The  same  thing  that  he  said 
from  the  first  speech  in  Enniscorthy  to 
the  last  speech  he  made  at  Bonlagh  Com- 
mon— **Are  you  going  to  arrest  moP" 
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"  Why,"  said  CarroU,  "  I  am  onarmed, 
I  have  no  power  to  arrest  you,  yon  are 
armed."  The  man  who  is  represented  to 
hare  said  "  Slash  away,  boys,  and  slaugh- 
ter them  all,"  instantly  observes,  "that 
it  woald  be  a  cruel  and  unmanly  thing  to 
assail  an  unarmed  man."  He  converses 
with  him,  and  certainly  GovrroU  gives  a 
very  extraordinary  account  of  the  conver- 
sation in  his  address  to  Mr.  0*Brien^~oi 
course  there  is  some  allusion  to  the 
priests,  for  they  are  always  introduced  in 
the  progress  of  a  trial — he  told  him  that 
they  were  opposed  to  this  matter,  which 
is  very  gratifying,  and  he  would  advise 
him  not  to  proceed  further;  but  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  he  was  working  for  his  coun- 
try, and  he  was  afraid  ho  would  be  taken 
and  hanged — ^you  see  it  is  always  arrested 
— and  this  matter  then  ends.  The  revo- 
lution, which  lasted  for  the  number  of 
days  I  have  mentioned,  ended  by  the 
ringleader  descending  from  the  horse, 
giving  back  his  property  to  the  police- 
man, and  conducting  him  safely  to  his 
quarters.  GarroU  said,  "  it  was  impossi- 
ble in  his  view  " — it  is  a  curious  remark — 
"to  carry  out  what  he  had  undertaken, 
when,  as  he  had  seen  that  day,  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  were  against  him,  and 
that  troops  would  be  brought  airainst  him 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
contend  with."  Mr.  &Brien  said,  twenty 
years  he  had  served  his  coantnr,  and  his 
country  could  redeem  itself  if  it  liked. 
GarroU  said  it  conld  not  be  redeemed  ex- 
cept by  blood.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he 
wanted  no  blood."  Those  were  his  last 
words,  and  then  he  gave  up  his  horse. 
You  are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  used  those  words  in  perfect  sincerity 
desired,  a  few  minutes  before,  the  slaughter 
of  forty-six  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
letter  to  the  Mining  Company.  It  was 
not  written  in  contemplation  of  any 
attack  upon  the  forces  of  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Meagher  had,  in  fact,  left  the  company 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  altogether.  The  trnth  is, 
that  they  had  agreed  and  determined  to 
separate.  Mr.  O'Brien  thought  that  he 
might  still  escape  arrest  by  moving  up 
towards  the  collieries.] 

He  recommends  that  the  price  of  coals 
be  lowered.  It  is  a  cnrions  production — 
a  very  singular  and  strange  one ;  but  that 
a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  work  of  en* 
deavouring  to  destroy  all  the  ligaments 
which  hold  society  together^  should  pro- 
pose to  the  company  that  they  should 
reduce  the  price  of  coals  to  you  and  me, 
is  not  the  observation  of  a  person  who  is 
disposed  to  establish  anarchy  in  this  king- 
dom. On  the  contrary,  that  clause  shows 
that  the  meaning  I  put  on  it  is  the  true 
one — that  it  was  intended  to  effect  a  per- 


I  sonal  benefit  to  the  colliers  and  the  public. 

I  Unless  the  price  of  coals  is  reduced,  in  the 

next  clause  he  proceeds  to  state  what  he 

will  do ;  it  is  not  that  he  will  do  anything 

absolutely,  it  is  conditionally — 

**  In  case  he  should  find  that  the  Mining 
Company  endeavour  to  distress  the  people  by 
withholding  wages,  and  by  other  means,  Mr. 
0*Brien  wUl  instruct  the  colliers  to  occupy  and 
work  the  mines  on  their  own  account " 

And  then  is  added  this,  I  admits  unjusti- 
fiable statement — 

"  And  in  case  the  Irish  revolution  should  suc- 
ceed, the  property  of  the  Mining  Company  will 
be  confiscated  as  national  property. 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Mimng  Company 
observes  a  strict  and  honourable  neutrality, 
doing  their  utmost  to  give  support  to  the  popu- 
lation of  this  district  during  their  present  time 
of  difficulty  and  trial,  their  property  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  utmost  extent  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
power." 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  first  rule  in  con- 
struing any  paper  is,  that  you  read  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  if  you  discover  from  the 
first  sentence  and  passage  that  Uie  r^ 
object  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  to  do  a  service 
to  those  men  among  whom  he  was  then 
living,  and  to  frighten  the  Mining  Com- 
pany by  that  mode  of  expression,  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  tneir  minds,  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  that  he,  in  his  then 
position,  should  write  in  this  way,  as  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  most  likely  to  gain 
that  which  he  desired  for  these  colliers. 
But  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that, 
circumstanced  as  he  then  was,  he  used 
this  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  levy 
war  upon  the  Queen.  Young  Emmet  did  not 
talk  about  the  price  of  coals,  and  he  was  a 
man  who  intended  to  subvert  the  Gk)vern- 
ment,  to  seize  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
to  kill  the  Queen.  But  it  is  not  evidence  on 
this  indictment  of  the  intent  to  levy  war. 
It  is  an  endeavour  on  his  part  to  oblige 
those  who  had  obliged  him.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  it.  And  he  used  expressions 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  effect  that 
purpose.  Lord  Chorge  Gordon  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  people  engaged  in  burning 
London,  which  was  a  letter  of  protection 
to  a  certain  person's  property,  and  it  was 
protected,  and  that  letter  aid  influence 
the  jndgment.  In  the  case  of  WcUton, 
the  paper  which  the  judge  thought  was 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of  inno- 
cence was  a  letter  to  attack  the  Tower  and 
the  Bank,  and  divide  the  parties  into 
three  distinct  and  separate  divisions  or 
battalions,  and  to  carry  out  war  against 
the  King.  In  this  case,  I  repeat,  the  use 
of  the  word  ** revoltUion*'  dfoes  not  cast 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  explaining  to 
your  judgments  what  the  true  intent  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  was,  which  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  the  world  could.    By  taking 
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the  first  claase  and  the  last  Toa  might 
understand  the  word  "rovolation"  to 
mean  a  moral  reyolntioii.  The  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  was  a  rcTolucion;  the 
Beform  Bill  was  another  revolntion ;  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  revolution. 
The  plutise  is  often  used  without  meaning 
a  criminal  and  bloody  revolution ;  and,  as 
all  the  evidence  shows  Mr.  O'Brien  would 
not  have  blood  and  would  not  have  force, 
the  only  argument  that  could  be  rested  on 
that  letter  is  this — that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with  property-~an  assumption  of 
dealing  with  property  which  he,  as  an  in- 
diridual,  had  no  right  to  assume.  I  admit 
that;  but  I  say  his  true  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  company  dismissing  the  work- 
men who  protected  him.  Now  that  is  my 
interpretation  of  that  letter,  which  is  the 
important  document  upon  which  the 
Grown  relies. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
letter  from  Charlea  Gavan  Duffy,  found  in 
the  prisoner's  portmanteau.]  N'ow,  while 
I  aomit  the  difficulty  of  endeavouring  to 
explain  eveiy  word  of  the  last  letter,  I  am 
not  at  all  in  the  like  difficulty  with  respect 
to  this.  There  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  world  between  a  letter  written  to  a 
man,  and  b]r  a  man.  There  is  not  a  public 
man  breatiiing  the  breath  of  life  wno  has 
not  received,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
career,  letters  of  a  kind  which  he  would 
never  condescend  to  answer ;  letters  of  a 
kind  on  which  he  never  acted ;  letters  of  a 
nature  on  which  he  did  not  intend  to  act ; 
letters  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable, 
hot  which  he  has  no  power  of  preventing 
being  delivered  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  leam  that  you  are  about  to 
commence  a  series  of  meetings  in  Maoster. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  for  you.  You 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  loyally 
obeyed,  and  the  revolution  will  be  con- 
ducted with  order  and  clemency,  or  the  mere 
anarchists  will  prevail  with  the  people,  and  our 
revolution  will  be  a  bloody  chaos." 

Now,  if  I  am  arguing  on  the  writings  of 
another  man,  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  that  revolution  must  mean  the  oppo- 
site of  a  revolution  of  blood ;  it  must  mean 
a  moral  revolution  through  the  medium  of 
the  aeries  of  meetings  that  were  to  be  held 
aJl  over  Munster.    The  next  sentence  is— 

**  You  have  at  present  Lafayette's  place,  so 
graphically  painted  by  Lamartine— and  I  believe 
have  fallen  into  Lafayette's  error  of  not  using 
it  to  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  resources.  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  you  do  not  desire  to  lead 
or  influence  others ;  but  I  believe  with  Lamartine, 
that  that  feeling  which  is  a  high  personal  and 
civic  virtne,  is  a  vice  in  revolutions.  One  might 
as  well,  I  think,  not  want  to  influence  a  man 
who  was  going  to  walk  on  thawing  ice,  or  to 


cross  a  fordleas  river,  as  not  to  desire  to  keep 
men  riffht  in  a  political  struggle,  and  to  do  it 
with  might  and  main." 

This  is  another  man  insinuating  his 
views.  I  entirely  deny  that  Mr.  0*lBrien 
is  to  be  bound  by  it. 

**  If  I  were  Smith  O'Brien,  I  would  shape  out 
in  my  own  mind,  or  with  such  counsel  as  I 
valued,  a  definite  course  for  the  revolution,  and 
labour  incessantly  to  develop  it  in  that  way. 
For  example,  your  project  of  obtaining  signa- 
tures to  the  roll  of  the  national  guard,  and  when 
a  sufficient  number  were  procured,  and  not 
sooner,  calling  the  council  of  three  hundred, 
was  one  I  entirely  relied  upon.*' 

Mr.  O^Connell,  for  years  of  his  life,  in- 
sisted on  the  project  of  getting  together  a 
council  of  three  hundred  to  be  the  exponent 
of  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  writer 
thought  this  was  an  advisable  mode  of 

f proceeding  with  their  moral  force  revo- 
ution.  That  was  the  view  held  by  Mr. 
0*ConneU,  and  he  held  it  on  the  very 
ground  that  it  was  the  opposite  of  physical 
force. 

*'  But  it  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  dis- 
use, and  could  scarcely  be  revived  now.  The 
clubs,  however,  might  take  the  place  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  and  the  proposal  in  your  letter  on 
union  of  a  definite  number  of  clubs  being 
formed,  would  suit  just  as  well  if  it  were  vig- 
orously and  systematically  carried  out,  each  day 
adding  an  item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we  could 
infiuence  being  employed  upon  it." 

"Forgive  me  for  urging  this  so  anxiously 
upon  you,  but  I  verily  believe  the  hopes  of  the 
country  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
next  two  months  are  used." 

**  There  is  not  a  town  in  which  you  could  not 
find  a  band  of  missionaries  to  organize  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Every  club  has  its 
active  men  fit  for  this  work,  and  it  is  only  by 
applying  all  our  force  to  it  that  we  will  succeed. 

-'Beheve  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 
"C.G.  Du^Y." 

That  is,  get  a  number  of  men  to  or- 
ganize the  neighbouring  counties,  which 
is  the  plan  of  the  association.  They  were 
to  get  all  the  clubs  of  Ireland  to  agree  in 
this  project,  and  if  they  could  the  project 
must  succeed.  That  is  a  future  thing'; 
that  is  a  prospective  thing:  that  is  not 
preliminary  and  with  reference  to  the 
present  rebellion ;  and  because  it  explains 
the  treasonable  intent  in  this  indictment, 
it  is  read  against  the  prisoner.  If  it  is 
not  evidence  on  that  subject  it  is  evidence 
of  nothing. 

[The  two  addresses  from  Enniscorthy 
and  Philadelphia  which  Mr.  O'Brien  threw 
into  his  portmanteau  prove  nothing. 

Jfeo^Aer's  letter  dated  Cahirmoyle,Wed. 
nesday  evening,  only  gives  an  account 
of  his  movements.] 
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*'  Well  then  I  come  about  the  American  trip 
— I'm  off  for  New  York,  God  willing,  on  Satnr- 
day. 

'  0*cr  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as 
free.' 

"  What  to  do  ?  To  raise  money,  to  invoke 
sympath}',  to,  &c.,  &c.y  &c.,  amuse  myself." 

There  is  great  force  in  a  shake  of  the 
head,  bat  that  cannot  be  pat  into  a  coant 
of  an  indictment;  bat  here  are  &c.,  that 
is  one  &c.,  two,  three. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  remain- 
ing, of  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  gainsay 
the  importance,  and  that  is  the  eyidence 
of  Boblovn,  Now,  Dohbyn  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spy ;  that  is  clear.  To  use  his 
own  phrase,  **I  went  to  plot;  while  they 
were  plotting  I  was  coonter-plotting." 
We  have  a  rale  of  law,  never  departed 
from,  that  a  witness  who  comes  forward 
in  that  capacity  mast,  as  to  some  impor- 
tant  element  of  his  story,  be  confirmed, 
and  my  first  objection  is  that  there  is  not 
one  particle  of  confirmation  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  What  is  it  he  says  P  There 
•was  a  clnb,  which  he  calls  the  Bed-hand 
Clab,  and  he,  as  a  member,  or  president, 
or  something  of  that  clab,  attended  three 
meetings — the  meeting  of  the  15th,  the 
meeting  of  the  19th,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  21st  of  July.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  he  did  attend  any  one  of  those  three 
meetings  bat  his  own  story  ?  I  will  re- 
serve the  balloting  napers  for  the  last. 
Who  saw  him  there  P  Nobody.  Who  heard 
him  there  P  Nobody.  Who  witnessed  him 
going  in  or  coming  out  P  No  one.  How 
many  of  the  constabulary  do  you  think 
there  were  outside  P  Why,  notoriously, 
there  never  has  been  a  meeting  held  of 
these  clubs  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
very  rightly  too,  that  the  constables 
were  not  at  the  door  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
noting  down  every  man  that  went  in  and 
out.  Now,  my  allegation  is,  that  there 
was  a  meeting  on  that  day,  the  15th,  when 
public  resolutions  were  passed;  and  he 
wanted  to  make  out^  when  he  saw 
them,  that  there  must  have  been  another 
'meeting  on  that  day.  His  particular 
meeting,  who  confirmed  itp  Nobody. 
He  told  you  the  history  of  a  meeting 
which  one  hnndred  and  ten,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  people  could  have  con- 
firmed. [There  is  also  no  corroboration 
about  the  intended  meeting  at  M*Ennis*8 
yard,  which  he  savs  was  prevented  by  the 
action  of  the  police  in  occupying  the 
ground.    Where  are  the  police  PI 

Well,  then,  we  come  to  the  meeting  of 
the  19th.  That  was  the  one  in  reference 
to  the  proclamation,  as  to  whether  they 
should  give  passive  resistanoOi  or  submit 


to  the  authorities  or  not ;  and  he  said  they 
recorded  a  vote  of  passive  resistance ;  and 
having  carried  that  vote,  in  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards  carried  a  resolution  for 
war.  That  is  his  story,  inconsistent, 
manifestly  so.  Why  not  corroborate  him 
as  to  thatP  That  meeting  was  held  in 
Oapel  Street  or  D*01ier  Street,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  in 
daylight,  at  two  o'clock.  Did  not  the 
authorities  know  of  that  meeting  ?  Dc^ihyn 
told  the  police  everything. 

Now  as  to  the  15th,  he  nas  it  all  to  him- 
self also.  Nobody  corroborates  him.  I 
know  what  is  said  about  certain  papers, 
but  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
important  meeting  where  Mr.  O^Brien 
was  said  to  be.  If  a  meeting  is  held,  and 
public  resolutions  are  pass^,  it  lies  on 
the  party  who  says  that  is  not  the  true 
character  of  the  meeting  to  establish  it  by 
irrefragable  proof.  He  says  the  objeot  of 
that  meeting  was  to  call  over  the  clubs. 
When  I  asked,  natm*ally,  "  Was  your  club 
called  P  "  he  answered  '*  No,  it  was  not." 
Then  he  says  there  was  a  sort  of  dry  con- 
versation about  arms,  about  men  being 
armed,  and  what  they  were  to  do.  He 
stood  amongst  the  crowd.  He  then  comes 
to  Mr.  Troughton — a  violent  name.  Why 
is  not  Troiighton  examined  P  Troughton 
makes  a  speech  and  says  he  has  two 
swivels  to  be  brought  over  in  three  ships ; 
and  then  he  puts  this  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  clubs  ought  to  get 
pleasure  yachts,  and  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  buying  them,  In 
order  they  may  sail  about  the  bay  and 
bring  over  the  two  swivels  in  them.  I 
never  heard  such  a  strange  story.  Who 
can  contradict  him  P  If  he  had  said  that 
Mr.  0*Brien  meant  to  kill  the  Queen,  and 
cut  off  her  head,  who  is  to  contradict 
him? 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  great  corrobora- 
tion of  his  story,  as  will  be  told  you  by  the 
Solieitor-Oeneral,  depends  on  the  balloting 
papers  ;  and  if  anything  were  wanting  to 
clear  the  case  for  the  prisoner,  it  is  the 
production  of  the  balloting  papers.  The 
papers  are  not  identified  at  all  as  having 
been  found  at  LcUor'a,  They  are  not 
marked  by  the  constable  at  the  time,  and 
they  could  not  be  read  for  that  reason. 
Who  has  proved  the  papers  P  The  inform- 
er's own  story.  How  aoes  the  informer, 
telling  you  here  are  ten  papers  that  I 
wrote  my  name  on,  confirm  the  informer? 
He  might  write  pieces  of  paper  every  night 
and  then  produce  them.  I  admit  tnere  is 
the  handwriting  of  other  persons  on  them. 
Who  has  proved  the  handwriting  of  any 
one  person  to  those  balloting  papers? 
What  have  the  counsel  for  the  Grown 
done?    They  have  admitted  they  could 
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not  proTO  the  handwriting;  they  were 
boond  to  prove  the  handwriting ;  it  was 
possible  to  prove  the  handwriting'  of  the 
Tarioofl  peroons  who  have  signed  those 
papers  if  genuine.  The  only  evidence 
confirming  Doibbyn  is  that  of  the  police- 
nian,  who  said  he  saw  a  notice  *'  The  Bed 
Hand  Glab,"  for  jnst  the  period  covered 
by  the  informer,  trom  one  day  in  July  to 
another.  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  gone 
there,  exoept  a  man  named  HcMJon,  who 
is  not  called. 

And  what  is  the  story  l)6bbyn  tells  of 
the  meeting  of  the  21st,  with  reference  to 
these  balloting  papers  P  That  this  was  a 
coanoil  of  war  which  met  together  to  elect 
a  body  of  men  to  make  war  npon  the 
Qneen.  I  wonld  not  venture  to  deny — 
I  admit  at  once — that  that  was  down- 
right plain  and  plump  treason.  They  had 
met  two  days  before  and  agreed  not  to 
make  war  against  the  proclamation .  They 
mAt  on  the  2lBt,  and,  acoordiDg  to  his 
story,  were  to  elect  five  men  to  make  war 
on  the  Queen.  Very  well,  Mr.  Attomey- 
Oenertdsajs,  "  Let  me  explain ;  the  Con- 
federation altered  their  rules  and  plans," 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that 
the  whole  of  this  occurred  just  as  the 
Confederation  or  the  League  had  gone  on 
fov  months,  therefore  his  story  resting  on 
hiB  own  uncorroboraled  or  unassisted  evi- 
dence, goes  for  nothing,  He  says  this, 
Mr.  0*Brien  was  not  there  at  all.  That  is 
one  overt  act. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  balloting  papers, 
I  humbly  submit  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, if  you  have  any  doubt  on  the 
matter,  determine  that  doubt  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner.  I  swear,  says  the  in- 
former, that  before  we  went  to  vote,  it 
was  agreed  that  no  clergyman  was  to  be 
balloted  for.  All  the  baUoting  papers  are 
produced;  and  there  appear  oat  of  the 
twenty-one— with  which  number  I  am 
alone  bound  to  deal— eight  for  the  Beve- 
rend  Father  Kenyon,  and  one  for  the 
Beverend  Mr.  (ykaUey.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
name  is  written  on  one,  but  it  is  scored 
oat,  and  his  life  is  to  be  taken  away  on 
this  evidencet  for  it  gi^os  ft  colour  to  the 
entire  proceeding.  Which  supposition  is 
right — ^mine,  that  Mr.  O^Brienx^  innocent ; 
or  the  Attorney' GeneraV 8^  that  he  is 
guilty  P  That,  I  submit  to  your  dis- 
cemmg  judgment,  is  enough  to  destroy 
the  evidence  of  the  informer ;  but,  taken 
with  the  rest  of  the  case,  supposing  they 
did  meet,  I  say  then  it  was  an  innocent 
meeting.  I  hope  for  the  priests'  sakes  it 
was.  I  say  the  men  balloted  for  on  that 
paper,  or  card,  were  all  innocent  men, 
elected,  and  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  their  clubs.  No  guilt  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  document — no  treason  is  men- 
tioned— but  suppose  there  wasP    I  ask 


that   question.     Does    the    Government 
expect   you    to    convict   the    Protestant 

Sptator  in  the  dock,  while  the  Boman 
atholio  priest  walks  abroad  at  liberty  in 
all  the  freshness  of  health  and  freedom, 
administering  ghostly  consolation  to  his 
flock  P  Is  the  man  who  had  no  vote, 
whose  name  was  struck  out,  to  be  fixed 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  treasonable 
meeting  at  that  place,  while  the  priest 
who  had  ei^ht  votes  walks  freeP  I  tell 
you,  you  will  not  do  that.  And  I  will 
vindicate  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Crown,  and  Lord  0larendon*8  Govern- 
ment; I  vindicate  the  British  minister 
when  I  say  that  cannot  be  so.  Every  man 
elected  of  that  batch,  and  vot/cd  for,  was 
mixed  up  in  that  meeting.  Father  Kenyon 
was  a  leading  and  prominent  man ;  but  I 
say  he  was  innocent.  I  say,  if  he  was 
guilty,  the  Grown  are  prosecuting  one 
man  who  is  not  so  guilty,  for  he  had  no 
vote ;  and  they  are  not  prosecuting 
another  who  was  elected,  or  nearly 
elected,  a  member  of  the  council  of  war. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  expect  to  have  eqaal 
laws  and  impartial  liberty  in  this  ooontry, 
I  call  on  you  to  take  your  stand  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  realm.  Let  us 
have  no  partial,  one-sided  administration 
of  the  law.  Let  the  Protestant  be  con- 
victed if  he  is  guilty  ;  but  unless  you  mean 
to  live  under  the  basest  despotism  that 
ever  disgraced  free-born  men,  be  resolved 
to  have  one  inflexible  and  impartial  law 
for  all  men.  The  Beverend  Fatner  Kenyon 
is  free.  The  Beverend  Father  Kenyon  has 
been  balloted  for  on  this  coancil  of  war ; 
and  I  say  the  Beverend  Father  Kenyon  is 
innocent,  else  I  woald  appeal  from  this 
Court — I  would  appeal  to  the  free  and 
magnanimous  nation  under  whom  we 
live,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
tecticn  of  the  people  of  this  countrr,  to 
see  that  justice  be  done.  I  ask  for  nothing 
more.  I  appeal  to  your  honest  natures, 
whether  one  man  is  to  be  struck  down  and 
another  spared  P  Is  the  Boman  Catholic 
priest — who  is  nothing  but  a  man — at 
least,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  think  with  me  (for  we 
assert  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
vindicate  the  independence  of  the  human 
mind) — is  that  man  not  to  suffer  for  his 
crimes,  as  well  as  that  prisoner  in  the 
dock  P  And  is  he  to  be  spared  and  pro- 
tected, while  my  client  is  struck  down 
and  sacrificed  P  But  I  do  not  make  a 
charge  against  the  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
I  acquit  them  all.  I  acquit  the  law 
officers  heartily  in  my  soul.  I  acquit  the 
Government.  I  acquit  the  prosecutors, 
for  they  did  not  know,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Father  Kenyon  was  a  member  of 
an  illegal,  guilty,  treasonable  conspiracy 
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against  the  Qaeen ;  and  therefore,  as  an 
innocent  man,  he  is  not  prosecuted.  And 
if  he,  who  had  eight  votes  in  his  favour,  is 
not  guilty,  is  the  man  in  the  dock,  whom 
even  the  informer  said  nobody  would  vote 
for,  to  be  made  responsible  for  that  act  P 

Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  to  this  case ; 
I  have  gone  over  the  entire  evidence,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  charge 
brought  forward  against  the  prisoner  is 
made  out.  That  charge  is  high  treason— 
that  he  did  compass  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  and  levy  war  against  her  in  her 
realm.  I  have  explained  the  principles  on 
which  the  case  rests.  I  have  showed  you 
that  appearance  in  arms  is  not  enough  to 
constitute  treason ;  a  seeking  of  protection 
from  arrest  is  not  enough;  the  crime 
proved  must  be  treason  within  the  in- 
dictment, or  else  you  are  bound  to  acquit 
the  prisoner. 

I  nave  observed  upon  the  evidence,  and 
considered,  so  far  as  my  humble  ability 
would  permit,  the  great  question  involved 
in  this  solemn  trial — namely  the  guilty 
intent  of  the  prisoner.  Even  although  the 
explanation  of  his  conduct  may  be  in  some 
respect  unsatisfactory,  yet,  if  it  fall  short 
of  the  tremendous  guilt  of  treason,  acquit 
him  you  must.  Well  do  I  know  and  feel 
the  weighty  difficulties  of  his  case.  With 
some,  prejudice  has  blocked  up  the  avenues 
to  the  understanding ;  in  others,  calumny 
has  done  its  work.  The  impracticable 
politician  has  been  condemned  to  a  fate 
he  has  provoked  and  deserved.  Driven  to 
excesses  he  did  not  contemplate,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  personal  liberty,  he  must 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  B!ad  he  been  a 
hypocrite  who  assumed  patriotism  as  the 
mask  of  selfishness,  he  would  ere  now 
have  received  the  rich  reward  of  political 
baseness.  Had  he  been  willing  to  sell  his 
principles,  he  would  have  been  promptly 
paid  his  price.  He  had  only  to  cheer  on 
inconsistency  when  most  flagrant,  to  ap- 
plaud what  he  had  condemned,  and  to  con- 
demn what  he  had  applauded — to  unsay 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  say  what  he  did 
not  honestly  believe,  and  the  attainted 
traitor  would  have  been  a  patriotic  place- 
man. He  might  have  flourished  in  indi- 
vidual prosperity  after  he  had  traded  with 
sufficient  tact  on  the  miseries  of  his 
country.  But  he  is  now  hooted  by  all 
parties,  for  he  has  flattered,  and  he  has 
stooped  to  none.  This  ofibnce  against 
party  is  worse  than  his  intent  to  kul  the 
Queen — for  he  has  unmasked  faction,  and 
exposed  meanness  and  corruption.  Whither 
can  he  turn  for  symnathy  P  From  whom 
expect  justice  P  Slandered,  blackened, 
and  vilified,  his  motives  maligned,  his 
conduct  misrepresented ;  nicknamed  trai- 
tor, anarchist,  the  foe  of  social  order, 
property  and  law— whither  can  he  look 


for  refuge  P  A  price  was  set  upon  his 
head;  he  has  been  caricatured,  hunted 
through  his  native  countiy — no  epithet 
of  abuse  was  too  gross  to  be  applied  to 
him.  Where  can  ne  expect  a  temperate 
consideration  of  his  motives  and  entire 
political  career  P  His  hope  must  alone  be 
where  the  law  has  placed  it — ^in  the 
honour,  the  integrity,  the  discernment, 
the  humanity  of  a  jury.  A  rampart  of 
defence  that  jury  was  designed  to  be 
to  accused  men,  prosecuted  for  political 
conduct  or  political  excesses,  by  the 
weight  and  power  of  the  Crown.  Judges 
must  be  unbending;  juries  may  regard 
the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Juries- 
sprung  from  the  people — should  oast  the 
ample  shield  of  their  protection  round 
their  fellow-subject,  where  they  can  be- 
lieve his  heart,  his  motive,  and  his  pur- 
pose were  not  guilty,  equivocal  although 
certain  of  his  acts  may  oe.  Such  is  the 
high  office  designed  for  you  in  that  famous 
constituliion,  whose  foundations  have  been 
laid  in  the  deepest  wisdom,  which  has 
been  through  successive  ages  cemented  by 
the  patriot's  blood,  and  consecrated  in 
the  martyr's  fire.  Your  countryman, 
your  fellow-mortal,  is  in  your  power. 
Seek  not,  with  severe  anxiety,  for  proofs 
on  which  to  send  him  to  a  bloody  death ; 
rather  regard  the  evidence  which  enables 
meroifiil  men  to  save  what  may  yet  prove 
a  useful  life  to  his  family  and  his  country. 
The  boast  of  British  law  is  that  it  abhors 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  Yield  to 
its  benign  principles,  to  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  your  nature,  and  stand  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  grave.  Review  hia 
life.  From  his  mother's  breaat  he  drank 
in  a  love  of  country — ^from   a   father's 

Patriotic  example  the  passion  grew  to  a 
angerous  height.  He  nas  indulged,  per- 
haps, a  vision  to  the  peril  of  bfe,  that 
Ireland  might  be  a  nation  and  you  her 
guides  to  wealth  and  greatness.  Is  not 
death  upon  the  scafibld  a  terrible  punish- 
ment for  the  belief,  although  misguided, 
that  Irishmen  had  intellect  enough  to 
rule  the  country  of  their  birth  P  J^  his 
childhood  he  heard  that  the  union  with 
England  was  carried  by  corruption.  He 
heard  it  from  an  Irish  senator  whom 
money  could  not  purchase — whom  a  title 
could  not  bribe — who  gave  his  honest 
vote,  and  would  have  freely  given  his  life, 
to  save  the  perishing  constitution  of  his 
country.  That  father  recounted  to  my 
client  what  Plunket,  Bushe,  and  Orattan 
spoke  on  the  last  memorable  night  of  our 
national  existence—how  he  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  gravity  of  their  argu- 
ments, transported  by  their  eloquence, 
and  borne  away  by  their  patriotic  ardour. 
His  youthful  imagination,  fired  by  a  sense 
of  Ireland's  wrongs,  dwelt  on  the  days 
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when  we  had  a  gentry  and  a  senate  with 
intense  constancr^,  and  the  paHsion  grew 
that  he  might  restore  a  parliament  to  the 
land  he  loved.  This  was  the  source  of  ail 
his  errors.  Bitter  disappointment  has 
crashed  his  ardent  hopes;  but  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution  he  wishea  and 
meant  to  have  given  to  Ireland.  No  man's 
property  would  he  have  touched — ^no  law 
of  God  or  man  would  he  have  broken. 
Loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  generoas, 
disinterested,  utterly  unselfish  through 
life,  humane  and  tender-hearted — he  now 
stands  at  the  bar  of  his  country  to  answer 
for  having  meant  to  kill  the  Queen,  and 
subvert  the  constitution  which  he  adores. 
His  true  offence  is  that  he  courted  for 
you  what  is  England's  glory,  and  blessing, 
and  pride.  Deeply  he  may  have  erred  in 
pursuit  of  this  darling  object — will  you 
avenge  his  misdirected  patriotism  by  a 
drcaafhl  death  P  You  may  do  so,  and  no 
earthly  inducement  will  tempt  me  to  say, 
if  you  pronounce  the  awful  sentence  of 
guilty,  that  you  have  not  given  the  ver- 
dict conscience  commanded.  If  his 
countrymen  condemn  my  client,  he  will 
be  ready  to  meet  his  fate  in  the  faith  of  a 
Chri8tian«  and  with  the  firmnesn  of  a  man. 
The  last  accents  of  his  lips  will  breathe  a 
prayer  for  Ireland's  happiness,  Ireland's 
conjstitational  freedom.  The  dread  mo- 
ments that  shall  precede  his  mortal 
agonies  will  be  consoled  if,  through  his 
sufferings  and  his  sacrifice,  some  system 
of  govei*nment  should  arise  such  as  I 
aver  has  never  hei-e  existed — wise,  com- 
prehensive, impartial,  and  above  all,  con- 
sistent, which  may  conduct  to  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  greatness,  the  ooantry  he 
has  loved,  not  wisely,  perhaps,  but  too 
well. 

Would  to  God  Mr.  Sn^Uh  O'Brien  were 
my  only  client.  The  future  happiness  of 
an  honourable,  ancient,  loyal  family  is 
here  at  stake — the  church,  the  bar,  the 
senate  furnish  relatives  near  and  dear  to 
this  unhappy  gentleman,  who,  although 
they  difi'er  with  him  in  political  opinion, 
have  hastened  to  give  him  brotherly  con- 
solation this  melancholy  day.  Ireland 
has  been  the  scene  of  their  benevolent 
exertions — the  source  of  their  joys,  her 
misery  has  been  their  affliction,  her  gleams 
of  prosperity  their  delight.  With  broken 
hearts,  should  you  consign  the  prisoner  to 
the  scafibld,  they  must  henceforward 
struggle  on  through  a  cheerless  existence, 
labouring  in  sorrow  for  the  land  they 
love.  A  venerable  lady,  who  has  dwelt 
amidst  an  afiectionate  tenantry,  spending 
her  income  where  it  was  raised,  oifi'using 
her  charities  and  her  blessings  around, 
awaits  now,  with  trembling  heart,  your 
verdict.  If  a  verdict  consigning  her  be- 
loved son  to  death — ^that  heart  will  quickly 
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beat  no  more.  Alas !  more  dreadful  still 
— six  innocent  children  will  hear  from 
your  lips  whether  they  are  to  be  stripped 
of  an  inheritance  which  has  descended 
in  this  family  for  ages — whether  they  are 
to  be  driven,  fatherless  and  beggared 
upon  the  world,  by  the  rigour  of  a  bar- 
barous and  cruel  law,  whether  they  are  to 
be  restored  to  peace  and  joy,  or  plunged 
into  the  uttermost  depths  of  black  de* 
spair.  There  is  another  who  clings  to 
hope — hope,  may  it  be  blessed,  in  you ! 
Her  life's  blood  would  be  gladly  shed  to 
save  the  object  of  her  youthful  affections ; 
you  will  not  consign  her  to  an  untimely 
grave !  In  a  case  of  doubt,  at  the  very 
worst,  let  a  father's  pity  be  awakened,  a 
husband's  love  be  moved.  Let  justice  be 
administered,  but  justice  in  merc^.  In 
no  pitiful  strains  do  I  seek  compassion  for 
my  client,  even  in  this  case  of  blood.  I 
nsk  it  solemnly  in  the  spirit  of  our  Iree 
constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  rooted 
principles  of  our  common  law.  In  this 
great  cause  between  the  subject  and  the 
Grown,  those  great  principles  ought  to 
shine  out  in  glorious  perfection.  A  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  in  accordance  with  those 
divine  doctrines,  will  not  be  a  triumph 
over  the  law,  but  the  triumph  of  the  law. 
When  the  Sovereign  seals,  by  her  coro- 
nation oath,  the  great  compact  between 
the  people  and  the  Crown,  she  swears  to 
execute,  in  all  her  judgments,  justice  in 
mercy.  The  same  justice  you  administer 
— no  rigorous,  remorseless,  sanguinary 
code — but  justice  in  mercy.  Where,  as 
here,  the  crime  consists  in  the  intent  of 
the  heart,  and  you  can  believe  that  intent 
not  treasonable,  or  even  doubtful,  then, 
by  the  solemn  obligation  even  of  coldest 
duty,  you  should  yield  to  mercv.  In 
nothing,  though  at  au  immeasurable  dis« 
tance  still,  do  men  on  earth  so  nearly  ap- 
proach the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  as 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Divine 
justice  will  be  tempered  with  mercy,  or 
dismal  will-  be  our  ftite.  As  you  hope  for 
mercy  from  the  (Jreat  Judge,  grant  it  this 
day.  The  awful  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  in  your  hands — do  justice  in  mercy. 
The  last  faint  murmur  on  your  quivering 
lips  will  be  for  mercy,  ere  the  immortal 
spirit  shall  wing  its  flight  to,  I  trust,  a 
bettor  and  brighter  world. 

EVIOBNCE  ?0a  THE  DeFEMCB. 

William  James  Hamill — Examined  by 
Fitzgerald, 

Secretary  to  the  Irish  Confederation  for 
six  months  after  its  foundation,  January 
16,  18-lr7.  Proved  the  Rules  of  the  Con- 
federation,  also  a  document  circulated 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Confede* 
ration,    "A    Lecture    on    the   Use    and 
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Capacity  of  the  Confederate  Clubfl,  de- 
livered at  the  Dr.  Doyle  Oliibroom,  Dublin, 
by  Charles  Gavan  Duffy."  Another 
document,  **  A  Report  on  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Instructions  for  the  formation 
of  Confederate  Olnbs,  by  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,"  printed  by  William  Holden,  10, 
Abbey  Street,  the  Confederation  printer. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Atiomey- General. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Doheny,  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  Mr. 
John  Mifchel,  Mr.  Devin  ReiUy,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Doctor  Cane  of  Kilkenny.  Mr. 
Varian  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gee 
were  original  members  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Brennan  was  not.  X  fti^i  not  sure 
about  Mr.  Lalor. 

Be-examined  by  Fitzgerald. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan  was  a  member, 
also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenyan. 

Dr.  John  Gray — Examined  by  gir  C. 
O^Loghlen. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Freeman* s 
Journal.  Spoke  to  the  formation  of  the 
Irish  League,  in  July,  1848.  Proved  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  League,  also  **  A 
speech  of  William  Smith  (XBrlen,  M.P., 
on  the  cause  of  discontent  in'  Ireland, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
4th  July,  1843,"  and  "  a  letter  of  William 
Smith  O'Brien  on  joining  the  Associa- 
tion ; "  both  were  circulated  by  the  Repeal 
Association. 

You  have  been  some  time  acquainted 
with  Mr.  O'Brien?—!  have  known  him 
since  1844. 

Have  you  conversed  with  him  on  poli- 
tical subjects  ? — Very  frequently. 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  express  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Queen,  or  use  any  languige 
disrespectful  to  royalty  at  all? — Never. 

Did  you  over  hear  him  express  opinions 
with  respect  to  constitutional  ac^itation  ? 

Attorney 'General :  I  do  not  know  really, 
my  lord,  whether  this  is  evidence. 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen  :  We  propose  to 
show  from  persons  acquainted  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  for  a  long  time,  that  they  have 
never  heard  him  express  opinions  dis- 
loyal to  the  Queen,  and  that  his  opi- 
nions  have  been  always  in  favour  of  con- 
stitutional agitation.  A  similar  line  of 
defence  was  adopted  in  the  cases  of  Hardy 
and  Home  Took,  Arthur  O'Connor  and 
O'Contiell.  In  Hardi/s  case  it  was  ad- 
mitted after  a  very  long  argument.  In 
the  case  of  O'Connor  witnesses,  including 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  were  brought  forward, 
who  all  gave  evidence  to  the  same  etTect. 

Attorney- General:  In  O'ConnelVs  case 
there  was  a  question  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  some  of  his  speeches,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  go   into  evidence  of  a 


speech  made  several  years  before  to 
snow,  at  an  early  period  of  his  political 
life,  that  he  did  really  and  Inma  fide 
profess  himself  an  advocate  of  legiti- 
mate agitation  for  the  pur|K)se  of  obtain- 
ing political  changes,  in  this  ca«e  we  do 
not  impute  any  meaning  to  words  or 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  except 
what  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  speeches 
themselves.  I  do  not  object  to  general 
evidence  of  that  character. 

DoHERTY,  C.J. :  Does  not  this  amount 
to  general  evidence  of  character  ? 

Blaqkburne,  L.C.  J. :  We  think  it  right 
to  ask  the  general  question  as  to  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Queen. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlm  {to  the  WUnes$) :  From 
the  opportunities  you  have  had  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  0  Brien*8  sentiments,  can 
you  state  what  was  his  opinion  of  consti- 
tutional agitation  f 

Bla-CKburne,  L.C.J. :  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  word  here ;  you  must  ask  as  to 
thjB  loyalty  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Queen. 

Witness ;.  I  have  frequently  heard  him 
say  he  would  rather  give  up  life  than  be 
a  party  to  any  unconstitutional  agitation. 

I'he  Witness  further  stated  that  about 
Saturday,  July  21st,  a  placard  about  the 
suspension  of  the  Haheas  Corpus  Act  and 
the  intended  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  ex- 
hibited outside  TJie  Freeman  office ;  and 
that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Meagher  called 
and  were  shown  the  original  telegraphic 
despatch. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen:  Take  that  document 
in  your  hf^nd  (liandir^  a  paper  to  the 
Witness).  These  are  the  resolutions  of 
the  ir)th  of  Jnly,  my  lord. — I  recognise 
this  as  a  reprint  of  a  resolution  sent  to 
m^  by  the  members  of  a  club. 

Did  you  see  the  resolution  in  mann- 
script  P — Yes  ;  it  is  an  accurate  copy,  ex- 
cept some  slight  typographical  error. 

Where  is  that  manuscript  ? — It  was  re- 

turred   to  the   members  of  the  club ;  it 

I  was   an   oritrinal    document   sent  to   my 

I  office,  and  I  left  directions  that  it  should 

be  returaed  to  the  messenger  who  called 

for  it  again. 

I  Solicitor -General:  Can  Dr.  Gray  swear 
'  in  whose  handwriting  it  wa«  ? — I  recog- 
I  nized  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
I  by  the  signc^tures,  some  of  which  I  knew. 
I  My  attention  was  drawn  to  tjie  document 
by  the  foipeman. 

I  Sir  C.  O'Loghlen  (to  the  CJ^h  of  the 
Croum) :  Then  mark  it  as  proved  by  Dr. 
Gray. 

Solicitor ■  General :  1  co^sider  it  not 
proved  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- General, 
That  was  a  coalition  between  the  mem- 
bers of   the    Conciliation    Hall  an^  the 
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members  of  the  Confederation  P — A  coali- 
tion of  two  parties  of  repealers,  who 
fancied  they  differed  very  much,  and 
found  they  did  not  differ. 

One  party  consisted  of  the  advocates  of 
moral  force  ? — They  were  all  advocates  of 
moral  force. 

As  distingnii^hed  from  the  advocates  of 
physical  force  ? — They  were  all  advocates 
of  moral  force.  They  were  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  moral  and  physical 
force  parties ;  but  when  they  came  to- 
gether and  conversed  on  the  matter,  they 
found  they  were  all  advocates  of  moral 
force. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  physical 
force  advocates  had  conceded  their  opi- 
nions, to  enable  them  to  become  members 
of  the  League,  to  the  moral  force  men  p 
^  There  was  no  concession  on  either  side  ; 
both  parties  conceded  phraseology  which 
they  thought  might  be  misunderstood  by 
the  other. 

And  was  it  a  concession  of  phraseology 
without  disclosing  the  real  state  of  the 
opinions  of  the  parties  P — I  did  not  state 
that. 

What  am  I  to  understand  from  it  P — 
There  were  certain  phrases  used  by  both 
parties  which  were  misunderstood  by  the 
other ;  and  on  coming  to  nnderstand  each 
other's  meaning,  they  found  that  they  had 
misunderstood  each  other.  And  their 
difference,  that  is  their  separation,  arose 
through  a  misunderstanding,  and  not  be- 
canse  of  any  real  ditference  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  repeal  agitation  should 
be  conducted. 

Now,  am  I  not  to  understand  this,  that 
one  of  the  parties  objected  to  its  being 
considered  that  members  of  the  League 
should  have  anj'  connexion  whatever  with 
the  Confederate  Clubs  P— Both  parties 
agreed  in  that. 

Was  it  a  necessary  incident  to  their 
character,  as  members  of  the  League, 
that  they  should  have  no  connexion  what- 
cTcr  with  the  clubs  P — It  was  under- 
stood that  the  Trish  League  was  to  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  body ;  totally  dis- 
tinct from  all  others. 

Did  that  amount  to  excluding  from  their 
body  members  of  clubs  p — It  did  not 
amount  to  exclading  the  members  of  the 
Repeal  AssociaHon  or  any  other  associa- 
tion except  place-hunters;  that  was  the 
only  exception  made. 

Was  there,  however,  an  understanding 
that  none  of  the  members  of  the  League 
were  considered  to  be  responsible  for  any 
acts  or  opinions  of  the  clabs  P — None  of 
the  members  of  the  League  were  to  be 
considered  responsible  for  any  of  the  acts 
of  any  other  parties. 

The  message  of  July  22  about  the  sus- 
pendon  of  the  Habeas  Corjpua  Act  was 


transmitted  by  my  agent  iu  London  to  my 
agent  in  Liverpool,  and  the  agent  in 
Liverpool  transmitted  that  to  me,  and  tho 
manuscript  of  my  agent  I  showed  to  Mr. 
Meagher  and  Mr.  DiUon.  It  was  placarded 
at  the  office. 

Were  the  words,  "  Warrant  issued," 
&c.,  added  at  your  own  office  by  yourself? 
— No, 

That  was  part  of  the  message  trans^ 
mitted  from  London  by  your  agent  P— 
That  was  part  of  the  message  sent  to  me. 

That  could  not  have  been  true  P — I  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  true. 

You  found  afterwards  it  was  not ;  the 
Act  had  not  passed,  it  was  only  notice 
given  of  bringing  in  the  bill  P  —My  tele- 
graphic despatch  did  not  say  an  Act  had 
passed,  but  that  it  was  about  to  be  passed. 

John  Maker — Examined  by  Fitzgerald. 

Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  tho 
county.  Had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  for  many  years.  Spoke  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  coming  on  a  visit  to  his  house 
near  Enniscorthy,  by  invitation,  on  Satur* 
day  July  21,  lo48,  and  leaving  at  about 
ten  or  half-past  on  the  following  morning. 

State  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  left  it. — A  servant  came  to  my  dress- 
ing-room about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  say  Mr.  O'Brisn  wished  to  see  me. 
I  immediately  went  to  his  bedroom  in  my 
dressing-gown,  where  I  found  he  was  in 
the  act  of  dressing. 

Aifamey-Oeneral :  One  moment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  the  private  state- 
ments of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  this  witness  are 
to  be  evidence. 

Fii7.gerald  $  Surely,  I  am  entitled  to  give 
this  in  evidence.  The  Attm'ney' General 
relies  on  the  intent  with  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  left  Dublin  on  this  very  occasion. 

Blackbubnb,  L.O.J. :  The  AUomey- 
General  has  not  examined  a?  to  any  thing 
that  occurred  at  Mr.  Maker's  house,  which 
might  admit  declarations  on  that  occasion 
of  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Fitzgerald :  Surely,  my  lord,  he  stated 
tho?e  acts  as  different  steps. 

DoBEBTY,  C.J. :  You  may  meet  it  by  the 
acts,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Meagher  going 
up  to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Fitzgerald  {to  ihe  Witness) :  Had  any 
other  persons  come  into  your  house  P — In 
the  bedroom  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  I  found 
two  other  gentlemen  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  by  the  mail  from  Dublin. 

\\  ho  were  those  gentlemen  P — Mr* 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher  and  Mr.  JoJm 
Dillon. 

Solicitor- General :  They  have  now  the 
full  b^'nefit  of  what  they  wanted. 

Prisoner :  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  in 
common  fairness,  whether  every  speech 
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made  by  me  sabeequeot  to  my  leaving 
Dublin,  which  happens  to  be  reported  in 
snoh  a  fashion  that  I  never  believe 
speeches  were  reported  before,  by  every 
common  policeman,  shonld  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  my  intent ;  and  the  declara- 
tion of  a  private  friend,  of  what  I  said  to 
him  in  the  progress  of  my  jonrney  should 
not  be  allowed  as  evidence.  It  does  seem 
to  me  the  most  moastrons  decision  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Fitzgerald:  Does  your  lordship  think, 
having  brongbt  other  members  who  are 
charged  as  co -conspirators  into  connexion 
with  Mr.  O^Brien,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  intent  with  which 
they  left? 

Blackbukne,  L.C.J. :  No,  we  do  not. 

Prisoner  {to  Fitzgerald):  Perhaps  you 
would  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  going 
any  further  -,  it  is  quite  a  farce  to  attempt 
it.  I  call  upon  you  to  give  up  the  defence. 
Let  the  case  go  as  it  is  to  the  jury  ;  I  am 
quite  satisfied ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sub- 
stanrial  violation  of  all  ihe  principles  of 
justice,  and  I  call  on  my  counsel  to  give 
up  the  case. 

Fitzgerald:  I  beg  your  lordship's  par- 
don, but  your  lordship  knows  the  heavy 
importance  of  this  case;  perhaps  the 
Court  will  wait  till  Mr.  Whiteside  arrives  ? 

Moore,  J. :  Yes,  certainly,  we  will  wait. 

Fitzgerald:  In  order  to  save  time,  I 
will  ask  one  or  two  other  questions  of  the 
Witness  to  which  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion. (To  the  Witness) :  At  what  time  did 
Mr.  0  Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher  leave  your 
house  P — From  ten  to  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  you  spoke  of 
go  with  him  P — Thev  did. 

Have  you  been  long  acquainted,  Mr. 
Ifa^dr,  with  Mr.  0  Bri^en  ? — My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  dates  from  1835. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  sentiments, 
political  and  otherwise? — His  political 
sentiments — of  course  I  have  some 
acquaintance  with  those,  as  I  should  say 
the  rest  of  the  world  have.  His  private 
sentiments  on  various  matters^  when  we 
have  oome  together,  I  have  also  known  ; 
we  have  spoken  together  on  political 
matters. 

Do  yon  believe  him  to  be  a  person 
attached  to  the  Queen  and  conatitution  P 
— I  should  say  distinctly  so. 

Frisoner :  My  lord*?,  I  beg  pardon  again ; 
I  must  once  more  appeal  to  your  lord- 
ships to  know  whether  the  conversation  I 
held  with  Mr  Maher  on  the  morning  of 
my  departure  is  to  be  received  by  the 
Court  ? 

S  didfor- General ;  As  the  rejection  of 
the  question  appears  to  press  on  Mr. 
O'Brien^s  mind,  and  he  feels  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  answered,  we  with- 
draw our  objection. 


Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  If  you  have  no 
objection,  of  course  it  may  be  answered. 

Solicitor-General :  We  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Attorney-  General :  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  precedent. 

Blackburne,  L.C.J. :  Any  transaction 
which  is  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
of  conversations  and  communications  with 
Mr.  OBrlen,  they  had  the  fallest  right  to 
examine  to  as  his  own  declarations  in  the 
course  of  this  transaction  ;  but  this  being 
a  perfectly  distinct  one,  with  reference  to 
which  the  Crown  offered  no  evidence,  we 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  but  as 
the  Crown  waive  their  objection,  you  may 
proceed  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 

Attorney-General :  Certainly,  my  lord. 

Fitzgerald  (to  the  Witness) :  Now,  state 
what  passed  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  P 
— About  eight  o'clock  a  servant  came  to 
my  dressing-room,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I 
went  to  his  bedroom  and  found  him  in  the 
act  of  dressing;  he  immediately  said. 
**  There  are  two  other  gents  in  the  house 
for  whom  I  think  you  are  not  prepared : 
Mr.  Mea/jher  and  Mr.  Dillon  arrived  this 
morning  by  the  mail,  and  bring  the  news 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  and  that  a  warrant  for  my  arrest 
has  been  issued,  which  they  think  may 
probably  have  come  down  by  the  mail  by 
which  they  came  themselves  *' ;  and  he 
then  said,  **  My  dear  Maher,  I  did  not 
come  to  your  house  to  disturb  its  peace ; 
get  us  some  breakfast,  and  send  us  on  our 
way.  I  do  not  wish  that  any  arrest  should 
take  place  in  your  house.  Send  for  a  car, 
that  we  may  go  towards  Kilkenny,  wheie 
we  have  some  friends  with  whom  I  wish 
to  consult  in  this  crisis."  I  told  him  they 
shonld  have  my  carriage  to  take  them  to 
Enniscorthy,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
would  sena  a  messenger  to  have  a  car 
ready  to  forward  them  on  their  arrival. 
They  breakfasted,  and  left  within  an 
hour. 

Now,  had  there  been  any  appointment 
previous  to  this  for  any  thing  to  be  done 
on  the  next  day  P — On  the  next  day  I  think 
I  had  projected  to  take  Mr.  0* Brien  to  see 
Wexford  and  its  harbour,  and  the  mud 
lands  of  Wexfoid,  which  were  in  the 
course  of  reclamation,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  considerable  interest. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Dillon  and  Ifeflw^er  arrived  on  the  Sun- 
day morning.     Mr.   O'Brien  had  a  large 
leathern  portmanteau  with  him.    He  said 
he  was  going  to  Kilkenny. 

Henry  OtmWer— Examined  by  Sir  C 

O'Loghlen, 
A  shorthand  writer  connected  with  The 
Freeman's  Journal,  Spoke  to  a  meeting  of 
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the  Confederation  held  at  the  Botnnda, 
ut  which  a  discussion  arose  between  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Mitehel  Mr.  O'Brien 
spoke.  It  was  on  Wednbsday,  2nd  or  3rd 
of  February  1848.  Mr.  O'Brien  moved  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  certain  letters 
having  been  published  which  the  public 
might  consider  were  expressing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Irish  Confederation,  they 
deemed  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the 
country  their  original  rules.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  Mitckd,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Detfin  BeiUy.  The  meet- 
ing was  twice  adjourned.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
resolution  was  finally  carried. 

The  Witness  also  proved  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  at  the  Irish  Confe(iei*ation 
on  May  13th,  1847,  in  which  he  said-- 

"  Now  we  think  it  absolutely  necesftary — and 
I  speak  on  the  part  of  the  council  as  well  as  on 
my  ovii  part^^we  look  apon  it  aa  eawntially 
necessary  to  combine  all  classes  and  creeds  of 
Irishmen — aj,  to  unite  even  Orangemen  with  ns 
in  cor  struggle^tbose  men  who  have  often  em- 
ployed physical  force  injuriously  for  themselves 
and  the  country,  but  who  never  abdicated  the 
right  to  wield  the  nword.  We  do  feel  earnestly 
and  strongly,  that  in  order  to  effect,  by  peaceful 
means,  the  repeal  of  the  onion,  a  confederation 
of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land is  absolutely  necessary. 

"  There  was  another  resolntioQ  proposed  by 
OS,  and  I  think  it  right  that  the  Protestants  of 
this  country  should  know  that  it  was  not  sug- 
gested by  a  Protestant,  but  by  Roman  Catholics. 
That  resolution  was  to  the  effeet|  that  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  new  body,  there  should  be  a 
strict  aToidnnce  of  all  topics  of  a  sectsrian  or 
purely  religions  nature.  Perhaps  some  felt 
over-sensitive  on  this  point,  and  its  importance 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  I  think  it  has ; 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  there  are 
many  Protestants  and  Catholics  who  consider 
that  there  was  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Repeal 
Association  that  which  gave  it  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Catholic  Association  than  of  a 
national  body  of  Irishmen,  including  men  of 
different  creed<.'* 

Bichard  ^arre^^— Examined  by 
Fiisigerald, 

Editor  of  The  Pilot  newspaper.  A 
member  of  the  '82  Club,  not  one  of  the 
Confederate  Clubs.  The  uniform  is  a 
green  dress  and  a  cap  with  a  gold  band. 

1  have  known  Mr.  O'Brien  since  1844. 
He  profeswd  principles  which  I  think 
involve  attachment  to  the  Queen  ;  and  if 
he  bad  expressed  cotitrary  sentiments  I 
should  have  recollected  it. 

Sir  Da/vid  Boche,  Bart. — Examined  by 
Sir  0.  O'Loghlen. 

Formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
city  of  Limerick.  Had  known  Mr.  O'Brien 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  years« 

You  have  had  occasion  to  converse  with 
liim  oil  political  subjects  P— Frequently. 


Now,  from  his  general  character,  and 
the  knowledge  of  him  you  have  aot^uired 
by  those  conversations,  do  you  consider 
him  a  friend  to  the  Queen  and  constitu- 
tion, or  the  contrary  P — I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
entertained  an  opinion  against  the  title 
and  dignity  of  the  Queen.  With  respect 
to  the  constitution,  if  you  mean  the  con- 
stitution of  the  union,  I  think  he  was 
opposed  to  it  in  this  country.  But  not  in 
any  other  way  except  the  restoration  of 
the  Parliament  to  this  country,  and  up)on 
that  point  he  entertained  strong  opinions. 
I  believe  he  is  a  very  determined  man  in 
expressing  his  own  opinions.  I  think  he 
speaks  very  openly. 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  express  opi- 
nions with  respect  to  constitutional  agi- 
tation P 

Solfcitor-Oeneral :  I  object  to  that;  I 
think  that  such  a  question  cannot  be  put. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen:  It  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  which 'was  put  to  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  in  Home  Toohe's  case. 
{To  the  Witness):  Have  you  ever  heard 
him  express  opinions  with  respect  to  con- 
stitutional agiiiationP— I  think  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
(>olitioal  changes  was  by  means  of  consti- 
tutional agitation. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attornei/'OeneraL 

Ton  considered  him  rather  a  determined 
man  in  carrying  out  his  opinions  P — lu 
carrying  out  his  own  opinions. 

Have  you  had  much  intercourse  with 
him  since  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
present  yearP — lu  the  early  pfia"t  of  the 
year  I  think  I  had. 

That  is,  about  January  or  February  P — 
After  March — April. 

John  Bolton  IfoMev—Examined  by 
Fitzgerald. 

Grand  juror  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 
Had  known  Mr.  O'Brien  for  many  years. 

From  your  knowledge  of  his  sentiments, 
do  you  believe  him  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Queen  and  constitution  P — I  never 
could  collect  any  thing  that  was  hostile  to 
the  constitution,  that  is,  the  Queen,  Lords 
and  Commons;  he  certainly  was  a  re- 
pealer, and  was  very  anxious  on  that 
subject. 

Sir  Denham  Norreps,  Bart.,  M.P.— Ex- 
amined by  Sir  0.  O'Loghlen. 

Member  of  Parliam  ent.  Proved  a  speer h 
delivered  by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  1843  on  the 
causes  of  Irish  discontent,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  0  Brien  in  the  same  year  and 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  Irish  members. 

You  say  you  have  known  Mr.  O'Brien 
for  many  years  P — For  twenty  yeara^ 
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Have  J  on  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
oon versing  with  him  on  political  subjects  P 
—Yes. 

From  those  conversations,  aud  the 
general  knowledge  you  have  of  his  cha- 
racter, do  yon  consider  him  to  be  a  man 
attached  to  the  Queen  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  meaning  by  the  word  '*  con- 
stitution," Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons? 
— Certainly. 

William  Fitzgerald,  grand  juror  for 
Clare,  Hon.  Cornelius  O'GaUaghan,  D.L., 
and  William,  Monsell,  M.P.,  gave  similar 
evidence  as  to  Mr.  O'Brien^s  character  and 
opinions. 

Thomas  Henry  Burke,  recalled,  proved 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bedington,  the  Under- 
Secretary,  to  Mr.  0*Brien,  dated  Au- 
gust 13,  1848,  referring  to  the  contents  of 
the  portmanteau. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen  pub  in  the  '*  address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  1843,"  the 
speech  delivered- by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1843,  and  his  letter 
dated  lOth  of  October  1843,  on  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Bepeal  Association,  and 
the  rules  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  re- 
solved upon  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Botunda  on  January  13th,  1847 — 


BULES-OF   THiC    IrISH   CoflFBDBRATION. 

"  I.  That  domestic  legislation  is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  forty-six  years,  the  great  and 
urgent  want,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  right,  of 
the  Irish  nation;  and  that  the  helpless  and 
dependent  condition  of  Ireland,  under  the  cala- 
mity of  this  present  season,  has  made  that 
necessity  more  apparent  and  more  imperative. 

**II.  That  circumstances  having  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  co-operate,  as  members, 
with  the  existing  association,  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  seek  this  great  national  object,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  make  for  ourselrcs  a  separate 
sphere  of  activity  in  which  we  may  humbly 
strive  for  our  country's  independence  in  the 
way  that  seems  to  us  best  suited  to  attain  it. 
But  we  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood, 
that  in  taking  this  step,  we  disclaim  all  an- 
tagonism to  the  association  already  in  existence, 
to  which  we  wish  success  in  every  honest  effort 
it  may  make  in  furtherance  of  repeal. 

"  III.  That  a  society  be  now  formed  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Irish  Confederation,'  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  national  interests, 
and  obtaining  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland,  by  the  force  of  opinion,  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  all  the  political,  social,  and  moral 
influences  within  our  reach. 

"  IV.  That  a  council  be  appointed,  to  be 
called  the  '  Council  of  the  Irish  Confederation,' 
to  conduct  the  business  and  promote  the  objects 
of  the  society,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers. This  council  to  be  empowered  to  make 
bye-laws,  to  admit  members,  and  to  call  general 
meetings  of  the  society  at  such  periods  as  shall 
seem  expedient. 
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I  "  V.  That  the  basis  and  essence  of  *  The 
Irish  Confederation  *  shall  be  absolute  indepen- 
'  deuce  of  all  English  parties  ;  and  that  any  mem- 
'  ber  of  the  council  accepting  or  soliciting,  for 
I  himself  or  others,  an  office  of  emolument  under 
f  any  government  not  pledged  to  effect  a  repeal 
I  of  the  union,  shall  thereupon  be  removed  from 
i  the  council. 

I  "  VI.  That  inasmuch  as  a  combination  of 
I  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds  is  essential  to 
the  obtain ment  of  legislative  independence,  the 
introduction  of  subjects  of  a  religious  nature 
into  the  debates  of  the  Confederation  is  to  be 
sedulously  avoided;  but  this  will  not  prevent 
any  member  from  introducing  the  consideratiou 
of  any  civil  grievances  under  which  any  class  of 
rehgionists  may  suffer. 

*'  VII.  That  inasmuch  as  -the  essential  bond 
of  union  amongst  us  is  the  assertion  of  Ire- 
land's right  to  an  independent  legislature,  no 
member  of  the  Irish  Confederation  shall  be 
bound  to  the  adoption  of  any  principle  involved 
in  any  resolution  or  promulgated  by  an>  speaker 
in  the  society,  or  any  journal  advocating  its 
policy,  to  which  he  has  not  given  his  special 
consent,  save  only  the  foregoing  fundamental 
principles  of  the  society. 

*'VIII.  That  no  subscription  shall  be  de- 
manded from  any  person  on  being  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Confederation ;  but  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  incurred  by  the  operations  of 
the  society,  voluntary  subscriptions  of  any 
amount  will  be  received. 

"IX4  That  all  expenditure  shall  be  made 
under  the  sanction  of  the  council,  before  whnui 
a  weekly  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  laid ; 
and  that  the  treasurers  shall  publish  the  state  of 
the  accounts  every  six  months,  duly  audited  by 
auditors  to  be  appointed  by  the  council ;  aud 
Richard  O'Gorman,  sen.,  and  James  Uaughton, 
Esqrs.,  are  hereby  appointed  joint-treasurers 
for  the  first  year." 

Counsel  also  put  in  "The  Report  on 
Organization,"  and  **  Instructions  for  the 
Formation  and  Government  of  Confede- 
rate Clubs,*'  July  IB47,  and  read  the  em- 
bodied rules  of  the  Confederate  Clubs — 

ROLIS8    OF  THE    CONFEDBBATE    ClUBS. 

"I.  That  every  member  of  the   Irish  Con- 


federation residing  in 


>,  shall  be  entitled 


to  be  a  member  of  this  club,  on  undertaking  to 
comply  with  its  reguhitions,  and  none  bat 
members. 

"11.  That  the  following  be  the  officers  and 
committee  for  the  local  management  of  the  club 

for  the  first  six  months : — vice-president, • ; 

treasurer,  — ^  ;   secretary,   ;   commtttee, 

;  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers. 

"  III.  That  the  rooms  of  the  club  be  open  to 

members  from  o'clock  until o'clock 

each . 

**  IV.  That  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-prtisident 
(or  president)  the  members  of  the  committee 
take  the  chair  in  rotation,  to  preserve  order  and 
method  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings, 

"  V.  That  no  sectarian  discussions  be  al- 
lowed in  the  club-rooms  under  any  pretence 
whatever. 
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*•  VI.  That  no  member  be  expelled  from  the 
club  without  a  hearing,  and  the  vote  of  a  clear 
majority,  at  a  regularly  convened  meeting. 

"  VII.  That  a  quarterly  report  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  club  be  forwaided  io  the  secretary  of 
the  Confederation. 

"  VIII.  That  all  sums  collected  by  the  club 
collectors  for  the  use  of  the  Confederation,  be 
forwarded  at  least  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Confederation." 

Those  are  the  whole  of  the  rales  of  the 
clnbs.   Then  come  the  recommendations — 

**  When  the  provisional  committee  is  formed, 
a  place  of  businei^s  procured,  the  rules  read, 
adopted,  and  posted  up,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Confederation  informed  of  the  existence  of 
the  chib 

*'  It  is  recommended  that  the  vice-president 
read  the  list  of  original  members,  and  ascertain 
if  each  has  procured  one  other  member. 

'*  If  considerable  progress  in  enrolling  mem- 
bers has  been  made,  a  president  may  be  chosen, 
and  permanent  arrangements,  as  to  collectors, 
days  of  meeting,  &c.,  entered  into. 

"  The  report  on  organization  is  then  recom- 
mended to  be  read  in  full  meeting,  that  the 
members  may  know  the  objects  for  which  the 
confederate  clubs  are  established,  and  the  modes 
of  e£Pecting  those  objects." 

It  then  goes  on,  mj  lords;  to  state  the 
objects — 

*'  The  first  object  is  organization  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  spreading  the  principles  and 
increasing  the  numbers  of  the  Confederation. 

**  The  second  object  is  conciliatiort,  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  tolehition  and  brotherhood, 
overcoming  prejudices,  and  healing  up  ancient 
animosities. 

"  The  third  object  is  education,  to  teach  the 
members  to  know  and  maintain  their  rights,  and 
perform  their  duties  as  Irishmen. 

*'  This  last  object  may  be  effected  by  classes, 
lectures,  and  reading." 

That  is  all  of  those  recommendations 
which  appear  to  me -to  be  important,  and 
the  rest  may  bo  taken  as  read.  Then 
there  is  at  the  end  of  them,  which  is 
material — 

"The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap 
pointed  inspectors  of  Confederate  Clubs  for 
their  respective  provinces  :  — 

McNSTKR—W.  S.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  T.  F. 
Meagher. 

Ulster — John  Martin  and  John  Mitchel. 

Lbinstbs — C.  Gavan  Duffy  and  John  Edward 
Pigot." 

Con  use!  also  pnt  in  a  lectare  on  ''The 
Use  and  Cai^acity  of  Confederate  Clnbs," 
by  Charles  Gavwn  Bvffy. 

Now,  my  lord,  we  propose  to  read  the 
speech  of  Mr.  0*Brien  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Confederation,  in  February  1848, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  MitekeVa  policy. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  read  three  or 
four  lines — 

"  What  the  Confederation  hsve  a  right  to  deal 
with  is  simply  this  question,  whether  or  not  the 


sentiments  contained  in  these  letters  committed 
this  Confederation  in  any  manner  that  can 
render  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  union 
less  effective  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been?  Now,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  that 
amongst  men  of  all  classes — amongst  the  most 
earnest  friends  of  this  association,  as  well  as 
amongst  its  most  active  enemies — there  is  an 
impression  which,  I  conceive,  it  is  our  business  to 
remove — that  the  Confederation  adopts  the  pro- 
positions set  forth  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
and  Mr.  Reilly  (cries  of  'no,  no,'  and  loud 
counter  Cries  of  *  yes,  yes.*)  Now,  I  say  authen- 
tically, that  the  welfare  of  this  Confederation — 
perhaps  1  may  day  its  existence — depends  on 
the  question,  whether  or  not  the  Confederation 
adopts  the  sentiments  contained  in  Mr.  Mitchel's 
and  Mr;  Reilly*s  letters.  I  am  authorized  to 
state,  that  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Shea  Lalor  and  Mr.  Shine  Lalor, 
one  of  whom  took  the  chair  at  our  first  meeting, 
and  the  oth^r  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  and  respectability — I  am  able 
to  say,  that  their  adhesion  to  the  Confederation 
depends  on  the  decision  which  you  may  give 
with  reference  to  that  question.  I  believe  I 
may  say  that  there  are  many  others  whose  ad- 
hesion to  this  Confederation  depends  upon  your 
decision  ;  and  I  h:ive  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
stating,  that  my  own  continuance  in  connexion 
with  this  body  depends  upon  it  also." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  discass  the  question 
of  the  poor  law  ;  and  I  need  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  any  further  portion  of 
that  Speech.  My  lords,  these  are  the  reso- 
lutions moved  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  which  we 
think  it  necessary  to  read — 

"  I.  Resolved — That  inasmuch  as  letters  pub- 
lished by  two  members  of  this  council  have 
brought  into  question  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  and  have  given  rise  to  an  impu- 
tation that  we  are  desirous  to  produce  a  general 
disorganization  of  society  in  this  country,  and 
to  overthrow  social  order,  we  deem  it  ri^ht 
again  td  place  before  the  public  the  follow  uig 
fundamental  rule  As  that  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  actidn  proposed  to  our  fellow-country- 
men by  the  Irish  Confederation  :  — 


''That  a  society  be  now  formed  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Irish  Confederation,*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  our  national  interests,  and 
obtaining  the  legislative  independence  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  force  of  opinion,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  classes  df  Irishmen,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  ail  the  politi(ial,  Social,  and  moral 
influences  within  our  reach. 

"  II. — That  (under  present  circumstances) 
the  only  hope  of  the  liberation  of  this  country 
lies  in  a  movement  in  which  all  classes  and 
creeds  of  Irishmen  shall  be  fairly  represented, 
and  by  which  the  interests  of  none  shall  be 
endangered. 

"  III.— That  inasmuch  as  English  legislatinn 
threatens  all  Irishmen  with  a  common  ruin,  we 
entei  tain  a  confident  hope  their  common  ueees^ 
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sities  will  speedily  unite  Irishmen  in  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

**  IV. — That  we  earoestlj  deprecate  the  ex- 
pression of  any  sentiments  in  the  Confederation 
calculated  to  repel  or  alarm  any  section  of  our 
fellow-countrymen. 

"  V. — That  we  disclaim,  as  we  have  dis- 
claimed, any  intention  of  involving  our  country 
in  civil  war,  or  of  invading  the  just  rights  of 
any  portion  of  it^  people. 

**yi. — That  the  Confederation  has  not  re- 
commended, nor  does  it  recommend,  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  rates  and  rents  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  unequivocally  condemns  such  recom- 
mendations. 

"VIL— That,  in  protesting  against  the  dis- 
armament of  the  Irish  people  under  the  Coercion 
Bill  lately  enacted,  and  in  maintaining  that  the 
right  to  bear  arms  and  to  use  them  for  le^fiti- 
matc  purposes  is  one  of  the  primary  attributes 
of  liberty,  we  have  had  no  intention  or  desire  to 
encourage  any  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
country  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  such  as 
those  which  have  recently  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  Irish  people,  and  which  have  tended  in 
no  trifling  degree  to  retard  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom. 

*•  VIII.— That  to  hold  out  to  the  Irish  people 
the  hope,  that  in  this  present  broken  and  divided 
condition  they  can  liberate  their  country  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  consequently  to  divert 
them  from  constitutional  action,  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  a  fatal  misdirection  of  the  public 
mind. 

<' IX.— That  this  Confederation  was  estab- 
lished to  attain  an  Irish  parliament  by  the 
combination  of  classes  and  by  the  force  of  an 
opinion  exercised  in  constitutional  operations, 
and  that  no  means  of  a  contrary  character  can 
be  recommended  or  promoted  through  its  orga- 
nization while  its  fundamental  rules  remain* 
unaltered. 

"  X. — That  while  we  deem  it  right  thus  em- 
phatically to  disavow  the  principles  propounded 
in  the  publications  referred  to  in  the  resolutions, 
we  at  the  same  time  equally  distinctly  repudiate 
all  right  to  control  the  private  opmions  of  any 
member  of  our  body,  provided  they  do  not  affect 
the  legal  or  moral  responsibility  of  the  Irish 
Confederation." 

Then  it  is  stated  at  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing that  Mr.  0  Brien  spoke  again.  Your 
lordships  will  see  that  that  resolution, 
on  which  Mr.  Mitchel  moved  an  amend- 
ment, was  carried  by  a  large  majority — 
129. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Mitchel, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Devin  EeiUy,  was — 

**  That  this  Confederation  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  promote  either  a  condemnation  or 
approval  of  any  doctrines  promulgated  by  any 
of  its  members  in  letters,  speeches,  or  otherwise, 
because  the  seventh  fundamental  rule  of  the 
Confederation  expressly  provides,  *That  inas- 
much as  the  essential  bond  of  union  amongst  us 
is  the  assertion  of  Ireland's  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent legislature,  no  member  of  the  Irish 
Confederation  shall  be  bound  to  the  adoption  of 
fuiy  principles  involved  in  any  resolution,   or 


promulgated  by  any  sp^ker  in  the  society,  or 
any  journal  advocating  its  policy  to  which  he 
has  not  given  his  special  consmt,  save  only 
the  foregoing  fundamental  principles  of  the 
society.* " 

The  original  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

My  lord,  we  next  read  the  rules  of  the 
Irish  League.  The  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  League  was  the  10th  of  July 
1848- 

RiTLKS   OF    THB   IrISH    LbaOUB. 

'*  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  new  repeal  orga- 
nization be  formed,  and  that  the  two  existing 
bodies — viz.,  the  Repeal  Association  and  the 
Irish  Confederation — be  adjourned  tine  die. 

"  That  the  rules  of  the  new  organization  shall 
be  as  follow  : — 

"  I. — ^The  name  of  the  association  shall  be 
*  The  Irish  League,*  for  the  attainment  of  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 

"  II. — The  object  of  the  association  shall  be 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Irehmd  by  the  union  of  all  Irish-f 
men,  and  the  concentration  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  that  measure/' 

Then  it  defines  that  the  members  of  the 
association  shall  be  unlimited ;  and  every 
person  who  has  contributed  a  certain  8um 
shall  be  a  member ;  and  no  man  shall  be 
bound  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  any 
member. 

''IX. — The  basis  and  essence  of  the  Iri>h 
League  shall  be  absolute  independence  of  all 
Knglish  parties ;  and  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee accepting  or  soliciting  for  himself  or 
others,  an  office  of  emolument  from  any  ad- 
ministration not  pledged  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  union,  shall  thereupon  be  removed  from  the 
committee. 

"  X. — No  topics  of  a  sectarian  character  shall 
be  introduced  ;  but  this  is  not  in  any  way  to  be 
understood  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  any 
matter  which  may,  by  the  members  of  any  re- 
ligious denomination  throughout  the  country, 
be  considered  a  grievance  against  which  public 
opinion  should  l^  directed." 

That  has  been  marked. 

The  only  other  document  we  have  con- 
sists of  the  rules  and  resolutions  which  we 
allege  were  adopted  a^  the  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  clubs,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
which  were  put  into  the  witness  D6bbyn$ 
hand,  and  which  he  denied  as  having  been 
passed  at  that  meeting.  The  evidence  we 
offer  with  respect  to  them  has  been  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Gray. 

Attorney- General :  I  object  to  mj  friend 
giving  secondary  evidence.  This  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  on  a  particular  evening. 
Dobbyn  has  been  examined,  and  he  swears 
to  what  occurred  at  that  meeting  in  his 
presence.  I  respectfully  submit  he  is  not 
to  be  contradicted  by  the  unsworn  evi* 
dence  of  persons  who  are  not  produced. 
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Fitzgerald:  Your  lordships  remember 
the  informer  swore  that  he  did  hear  some- 
thing of  resolutions  of  that  kind  being 
passed  in  the  day,  although  he  denied 
that  they  were  passed  while  he  was  there ; 
he  also  stated  thaii  he  was  not  present  at 
the  commencement  of  the  meeting.  If 
there  was  proof  that  such  rules  were  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  of  the  date,  I  appre- 
hend that  would  make  them  evidence. 

AUamey-Oensral :  No,  no. 

Blachburns,  L.G.J. :  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  the  original  resolu- 
tions. Dr.  Gray  proves  that  the  copy  of 
the  manuscript  was  brought  to  him  by  his 
foreman ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  of 
connecting  them  with  the  meeting  of  the 
clubs. 

Sir  (7.  (yLoghlen:  Now,  my  lord,  we 
propose  to  examine  Major-Qeneral  Sir 
Wiiliam  Na^^ier. 

Major-Qeneral  Sir  Wm.  Najoier—ItX' 
amined  by  Sir  0.  O'Loghlen. 

I  believe  you  are  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty's  service  P — Yes. 

And  the  author  of  *•  The  History  of  the 
Penimmlar  War  "  P— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  years  1831  and 
1832  P— Yes. 

Wore  you  in  England  in  those  years  P — 
Ye8. 

Do  you  recollect  the  agitation  that  was 
goinff  on  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  P 
— ^I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  a  certain  society  called 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union  P — I  know 
it  hv  name. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  society  P — 
No. 

Did  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
the  London  Political  Union  P— I  know  it 
existed. 

You  were  not  a  member  of  it  P — ^No,  I 
refused  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  it  was  divided  into  sections  and  local 
unions  P — No. 

Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union, 
or  of  the  London  Political  Union  of  1831 
or  1832  P— No. 

Do  you  recollect,  when  the  Beform  Bill 
was  thrown  out,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
when  the  then  ministers  were  beaten  on 
a  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
BoformBillP— Ido. 

Do  you  recollect  having  received  a  cer- 
tain letter  a  short  time  after  that  p 

AUomey-GeMroL :  If  you  have  it,  pro- 
duce it. 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen :  Do  you  recollect  receiv- 
ing any  letter  ? — I  received  many  letters. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Young  t— 
Ido. 


Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Thomaa  Yoxing 
wasp — He  was  at  that  time  the  private 
secretary  of  Lord  Melhoume  in  the  Home 
Office. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Parhes  f — I  have  met 
Mr.  Parhes  once  for  about  two  minutes  ; 
he  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Totmg. 

Was  Mr.  Parkea  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union  P  did  he  take  a 
part  in  the  agitation  P — Whether  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Political  Union  I  cannot 
aver  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  know  it 
only  by  report. 

Attorney^Qeneral :  The  letter  would  be 
evidence  of  that.    I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen :  Have  you  any  letter 
from  Mr.  Toung  about  you  at  present  P — ^I 
have,  two. 

You  were  served  with  a  euhpcsna  ducee 
tecum  to  produce  those  letters  P — I  have 
that  subpoena  in  my  pocket. 

Where  were  you  when  that  was  served  P 
— Not  in  England;  the  communication 
was  made  to  me  to  come  in  England. 

Do  you  produce  those  letters  P — I  can 
produce  Mr.  Young's. 

Produce  it,  if  vou  please. — I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  one  of  the  letters  which  I  pro- 
duce, and  which  is,  probably,  the  one  you 
want,  has  only  the  initials  to  it ;  and  the 
other  letter  is  a  private  letter,  I  conceive ; 
but  I  brought  it  in  order  to  prove  the 
handwriting  where  the  name  is  to  it. 

Show  me  the  one  with  the  initials  to  it ; 
that  is  the  one  I  wish. — Here  it  is' (^and- 
ing  the  letter  to  the  learned  cauneel), 

1  see  the  initials  '*  T.  Y."  Do  you  know 
who  "T.  Y."  isP-Yes,  I  knew  it  was 
Thomas  Young, 

Do  you  see  the  letters  ''H.  0."? — I 
knew  it  was  from  the  Home  Office. 

Have  you  lost  the  cover  P — ^I  must  have 
thrown  it  aside  at  the  time  I  got  it. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  bore  the 
Home  Office  mark  P — Yes. 

Signed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  P 
— I  cannot  say. 

That  was  the  practice  P — I  cannot  ex- 
actly say. 

Air.  Young  was  not  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment at  that  timeP — No.  I  received 
several  letters  from  him. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  then  in  the  Home 
Office  P— Yes. 

Was  Lord  John  Bussell  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  at  that  time  P — Yes. 

And  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor  P 
—Yes. 

Can  you  state  when  you  received  that 
letter P— Yes;    I  must  have  received  it 

about  the  26th  or  27th   of  June  1832 

probably  the  26th. 

Had  you  taken  any  part  in  the  Beform 
agitation  at  that  time  P — Yes,  a  great  part. 
At  Bristol,  I  believe  P— At  Bath  and 
Devises, 
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You  were  au  advocate  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Yes. 

Now,  did  you  make  any  reply  to  this 
communication  which  you  received  from  I 
Mr.  Young  ?—l  did.  ' 

State  what  was  the  pi^oposition  made  to 
you  by  Mr.  Young  ?(a) 

Attorney- General :  Now,  my  lords,  if  I 
there  is  to  be  any  limit  to  evidence,  I 
think,  with  great  respect,  that  it  would  | 
apply  to  this.  There  was  no  statement 
made  as  to  what  the  nature  of  this  evi- 
dence was  to  be.  There  Mras  nothing 
stated  about  it.  I  think,  my  lords,  that 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Young,  a 
gentleman*s  private  secretary,  and  Sir 
William  Napier,  sixteen  years  ago— - 

Blackbdhne,  L.C.J. :  It  cannot  be  evi- 
dence. 

Mtzgerald :  The  only  ground  on  which 
I  can  submit  it  to  be  evidence  is  that 
which  I  have  already  stated — that  these 
facts,  as  matters  of  history,  if  stated,  may 
be  proved.  The  fact  was  stated  and  opened 
by  Mr.  Whiteside. 

Attorney-General :  I  was  in  court,  I  be- 
lieve, during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Whiteside  8 
speech,  and  I  did  not  keal*  it. 

Fitzgerald :  I  do  not  wish  to  i^epeat  it 
as  it  is  to  be  rejected. 

Blackburnb,  L.C.Ji :  We  cannot  re- 
ceive it. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  Ih  the  case  of  Rorne 
Tooke,  and  in  Hardy's  trial,  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  was  called  to  give  evidence  of  a 
certain  letter  which  he  had  written,  ad- 
vising the  very  course  which  was  subse- 
quently pursued  by  Horne  Tooke  and 
Hardy.  Therefore  I  submit  this  is  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  nature,  to  show  acts 
done  by  public  men  on  particular  subj'HJts ; 
and  it  is  evidence  on  the  same  ground 
on  which  that  was  admitted  in  those  cases. 

DoHERTY,  C.J.  :  Was  not  that  advising 
the  very  course  for  which  the  prisoner 
was  on  his  trial  P 

Solicitor- General :  The  very  thing  for 
which  the  prisoner  was  indicted. 

MooBE,  J. :  To  show  that  he  advised  a 
convention  to  which  was  attributed  a  dif- 
ferent motive. 

Sir  C.  O^Loghlen :  If  the  letter  cannot  be 
received,  we  cannot  offer  further  evidence. 


(a)  "  The  letter  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
Colonel  Napier's  joining  and  leading  an  insur- 
rectionary movement.  It  was  written,  as  its 
author  afterwards  stated,  in  a  moment  of  giddy 
excitement,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Melbourne." — "  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier,"  by 
H.  A.  Bruce  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  270.  The  letter  was 
published  a  few  days  later  in  the  Freeman* s 
Journal,  and  is  reprinted  in  A.  M.  Sullivan's 
•*  New  Ireland,"  p.  212.  It  is  dated  June  25ih, 
1832,  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  received  the 
ro^al  assent. 


Friday,  October  6th,  1848. 

Fifzgerald  having  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prisoner, 

BLACKBUBifE,  L.O.J.  :  WHliam  Smith 
O'Brien,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  if 
you  mean  to  address  the  jury  (a)  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  that  yon  cannot  be 
heard  after  the  Solicitor- General  replies. 
This  is  now  your  time.  If  you  wish  to 
consider  whether  you  will  address  them 
or  not,  we  shall  retire  for  a  short  time  to 
enable  you  to  consult  your  friends  on  the 
subject. 

Prisoner :  I  can  answer  that  question  at 
once.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the 
case  as  it  stands  to  the  decision  of  the 
jury ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  add  my  thanks 
to  them  for  the  patient  attention  which 
they  have  given  ro  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments in  the  case. 

Reply. 
Solicitor- General  (in  the  course  of  his 
reply)  said :  Gentlemen,  the  offence,  as  I 
have  told  yon,  with  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  charged  is  the  crime  of  levying  war. 
My  learned  friend  who  last  addressed 
you,  told  you  that  it  was  au  artificial 
crime.  Treason,  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  3.,  is  a  plainly  defined  offence  ;  it  is 
as  old  as  that  statute;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  Crown  to  make  that  out, 
subject,  however,  to  this  consideration, 
which  I  am  qnit^  ready  and  willing  should 
be  submitted  to  you,  that  the  war  must 
appear  to  have  been  levied  for  a  general 
purpose.  If  it  be  not  levied  for  a  general 
ptirpose,  but  merely  to  assert  a  private 
interest,  or  to  avenge  a  private  wrong,  no 
matter  with  what  force  or  violence  it  may 
be  attended,  it  would  not  amount  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  But  if  the  war  be 
levied  for  a  general  purpose,  to  assert 
general  rights ;  if  it  be  levied  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  effecting  the  redress  of  either  real 
or  imaginary  public  grievances,  although 


(a)  The  Treason  Act,  1695,  7  &  8  Will.  3. 
c.  8,  first  enabled  prisoners  in  treason  cases  **  to 
make  their  full  defence  by  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,"  but  did  not  deprive  them  of  the 
tight  to  address  the  [Court  in  person.  In 
the  early  caseM  after  this  Act,  prisoners,  even 
when  represented  by  counsel,  continued  to 
intervene  in  person,  asking  questions  of 
the  witnesses,  &c.,  Cranburue*s  Ckise,  13 
8t.  Tr.  248  ;  Lowick*s  Case,  ib.  301.  In  Cook^s 
Case,  ib.  380,  the  prisoner  was  invited  to 
address  the  jury  after  his  counsel  had  spoken, 
and  this  practice  has  since  been  followed.  In 
the  Form  and  Method  of  Trial  of  Commoners  in 
Cases  of  Hi^h  Treason,  approved  by  all  the 
Judges  and  issued  in  1709,  it  is  said :  **  When 
all  Oie  evidence  for  and  against  the  prisoner,  and 
the  prisoner  himself,  and  his  counsel  have  been 
heard,  and  the  Chairman  hath  summed  op  th« 
evidence  to  the  jury,"  Ac.;  and  see  FrosVa  Case, 
4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  414.      . 
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connected  with  it  there  may  be  some  par- 
ticalar  private  or  personal  object  to  attain, 
yet  I  say  if  it  be  for  a  pablic  general  pur- 
pose, it  IS  the  crime  of  high  treason  within 
the  meaning  of  levying  war  against  the 
Crown. 

£The  SoUciioT'Oeneral  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  ovideDce.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  out- 
break in  July  the  speech  at  the  Irish 
Confederation  on  March  loth  was  most 
important,  as  showing  that  In  the  short 
interval  between  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary and  the  middle  of  March,  a  change 
had  come  over  the  political  feelings  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  O'Brien  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution  in  France,  which  led 
men  to  extremities  of  Which  they  had  not 
formed  the  slightest  notion  previously. 

The  speech  called  fur  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  an  Irish  national  guard.  He 
threatened  the  Irish  landlords  with  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  if  they  failed  to 
support  him.  The  recommendation  to 
fraternize  with  the  soldiers  and  con- 
stabulary show  that  an  appeal  to  arms 
and  a  resolute  struggle  were  contem- 
plated, as  do  the  allusions  to  French 
sympathy,  and  the  formation  of  an  Irish 
Brigade  in  America.  In  that  speech,  too, 
he  retracted  his  opposition  to  arming  the 
people,  which  had  caused  the  split  with 
John  Miichelt  and,  declaring  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  totally  different,  urged 
that  intelligent  young  men  should  apply 
their  minds  to  the  best  mode  of  taking 
strong  places  and  defending  weak  ones, 
BO  as  to  be  the  future  sappers  and  minors 
of  the  Irish  army.] 

Does  not  all  this  distinctly  prove  to 
you,  that  at  this  period  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon,  or  to  re- 
cede from,  that  course  of  policy  which  had 
distinguished  all  the  former  periods  of  his 
political  life  P  We  were  asked,  "  Is  this 
treason ;  is  Mr.  O'Brien  indicted  for  this 
treason?"  G-entlemen,  this  is  not  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  nor  has  it  been 
treated  by  us  as  such.  It  is  to  account 
for  the  altered  purpose  and  change  of 
political  feeling  and  opinion  which  appears 
to  have  operated  on  the  mind  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  which  led  him  to  pursue  those 
courses  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  It 
became  imperative  on  the  Crown  to  show 
how  this  revolution  in  the  mind  and 
opinions  of  this  gentleman  had  taken 
place  within  the  short  period  of  one 
month.  I  ascribe  it  to  that  mania,  that 
fienzy  which  has  swept  thousands  to  their 
graves — ^I  mean  the  revolution  of  France, 
with  all  its  train  of  measureless  misery  to 
Paris,  and  the  metropolis  of  almost  every 
country  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

£The  Solicitor*  OenercU  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  prisoner's    speech    on    his 


I  rettirti  from  France,  and  the  address  from 
Philadelphia,  which  he  contended  was  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  to  America  in  the 
speech  of  March  15th.I 

So  much  for  the  month  of  April.  The 
month  of  May  witnessed  the  trials  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  struggle  with  MitcheL 
Mitehel  was  tried  and  transported  for  his 
offence.  This  brings  us  to  the  month  of 
June.  There  then  existed,  we  are  told,  the 
Confederation,  and  the  Conciliation-ball 
repealers  ;  the  one  body  is  dissolved  and 
the  other  is  suspended — and  a  new  society 
called  the  League  is  about  to  be  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  all  repealers. 
At  the  end  of  June,  one  month  before 
this  insurrection  in  Tipperary,  Mr.  Duffv 
writes  to  Mr.  O'Brien  to  stimulate  and 
urge  him  on,  if  he  had  anv  backwardness. 
If  the  recollection  of  his  former  opinions, 
if  his  good  sense  and  experience,  and  the 
obligation  he  owed  to  society,  made  him 
unwilling  to  advance  with  rapid  steps  to 
this  most  formidable  and  dangerous  goal 
to  which  they  were  approaching,  he  had 
an  insidious  adviser  who  pressed  him  on 
— Charles  Gavan  Duffy y  the  editor  of  The 
Nation  newspaper.    It  begins — 

•*  Saturday. 
«MtDbab  Sib, 

*'  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to 
commence  a  series  of  meetings  in  Munster." 

Now  the  document  itself  fixes  the  date 
beyond  a  question,  because  Mr.  O'Brien 
in  his  own  speech  shows  you  that  he  com- 
menced those  meetings  in  the  first  week 
of  July. 

"  There  is  no  half-way  house  for  you.  Tou 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  loyally 
obeyed.'* 

What  movement  P 
''And  the  revolution  will  be  conducted  with 
order  and  clemency.'' 

Both  my  learned  friends  knew  the 
value  of  this  evidence,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  exclude  it  you  have  witnessed. 
But  their  commentary  on  it  is  this — that 
all  this  referred  to  the  revolution  of 
1782.  They  might  as  well  refer  it  to 
the  revolution  of  1688.  I  assert  that  it 
was  a  revolution  of  another  character 
that  was  contemplated — that  was  about 
to  be  carried  oat. 

''And  the  revolution  will  be  conducted  with 
order  and  clemency,  or  the  mere  anarchists  will 
prevail  with  our  people,  and  our  revolution  will 
be  a  bloody  chao8." 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  Mr.  Buffy  had 
the  first  French  revolution  in  his  eye  when 
he  was  writing  that  letter,  becaur?e  he 
immediately  refers  to  the  character  of 
some  of  the  personages  who  were  dis" 
tinguished  in  that  revolution  P 

*'  You  have  at  present  Lafayette's  place.** 
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That  was  the  celebrated  marqnifl  who 
took  a  distingaished  part  in  the  first 
French  revolution,  bnt  be  halted  between 
two  opinions.  He  wished  to  save  the 
Eling's  life,  bnt  he  halted  between  the 
proceedings  of  the  moderate  party,  and 
those  of  the  regicides.  He  lost  his  place, 
and  Bcibeapierre  and  the  govern  m  en t  of 
terror  prevailed.    Duffy  says — 

*'  Unless  yon  take  the  lead  in  this  moyement, 
loyally  obeyed,  the  revolution  will  be  a  bloody 
chaos.  You  have  at  present  Lafayette's  place,  so 
{paphically  painted  by  Lamartine — and  I  be- 
lieve have  fallen  into  La&yette's  error,  that  of 
not  using  it  to  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its 
resources/' 

I  wish  Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  listened  to 
this  diabolical  tempter  who  was  pressing 
him  to  his  de3tmction. 

Prisoner :  It  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Duffy  in  this  manner  in  his  absence — he  is 
not  present. 

Solicitor-Oeneral :  I  do  beliere  Mr. 
0*Brien  was  unwilling  to  take  this  step. 
His  honour,  his  position,  his  feelings,  his 
education  were  asainst  it,  but  he  was 
urged  on  by  bad  advisers.    I  regret 

Prisoner :  I  must  say  that  it  is  wron^, 
at  the  time  that  gentleman  himself  is 
awaiting  his  trial,  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  prejudicing  the  public  mina  against 
him.  I  beg  most  distinctly  to  repudiate 
any  such  observation  of  the  Solicitor' 
General. 

Solioitor'Oeneral :  Gkntlomen  of  the  Jury, 
although  Mr.  Daffy  is  not  on  his  trial,  I 
read  his  letter  as  evidence  of  this  treason- 
able conspiracy.  The  letter  speaks  for 
itself— 

**  I  am  perfectfiilly  well  aware  that  you  don't 
desire  to  lead  or  influence  others — but  I  believe, 
with  Lamartine,  that  that  feeling,  which  is  a 
high  personal  and  civic  virtue,  is  a  vice  in  revo- 
lutions. One  might  as  well,  I  think,  not  want 
to  influence  a  man  who  was  going  to  walk  on 
thawinj^  ice,  or  to  cross  a  fordless  river,  as  not 
to  desire  to  keep  men  right  in  a  political 
struggle,  and  to  do  it  with  might  and  main.  If 
I  were  Smith  O'Brien,  I  would  shape  out  in  my 
own  mind,  or  with  such  counsel  as  I  valued,  a 
definite  course  for  the  revolution,  and  labour 
incessantly  to  develop  it  in  that  way.  For 
example,  your  project  in  obtaining  signatures  to 
the  roll  of  the  National  Guard,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  were  procured,  and  not  sooner, 
calling  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred,  was  one 
I  entirely  relied  upon ;  but  it  has  been  permitted 
to  fall  into  disuse,  and  could  scarcely  be  revived 
now.    The  clubs,  however -" 

And  this,  gentlemen,  I  call  your  parti- 
cular attention  to,  because  you  will  see  at 
once  that  the  plan  of  operation  was 
through  the  organisation  of  those  clubs — 
*'  The  dubs,  however,  might  take  the  place  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  proposal  in  your 
letter  on  union  of  a  definite  number  of  dobs 


being  formed  would  just  suit  as  well,  if  it  were 
vigorously  and  systematically  carried  on,  each 
day  adding  an  item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we 
could  influence  employed  upon  it  Forgive  me 
for  urging  this  so  anxiously  upon  you,  but  I 
verily  believe  the  hopes  of  the  country  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  next  two  months 
are  used.  There  is  not  a  town  in  which  yon 
could  not  find  a  band  of  missionaries  to  organixe 
the  neighbouring  counties— -every  club  has  its 
active  men  fit  for  this  work — and  it  is  only  by 
applying  all  our  force  to  it  that  we  will  succeed. 
-—Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  DOFFT." 

Now  Mr.  O'JBfrten,  it  will  appear,  had  set 
out  from  Dublin  about  the  5tb  of  July,  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  south  of  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  organicing  the  clubs. 
You  will  find  that  he  himself  states  that 
he  was  in  Limerick,  Kerry,  Bantry,  and 
tHat  he  went  to  Cork,  and,  as  he  said, 
reviewed  two  thousand  armed  members  of 
the  clubs. 

Prisoner :  No,  no. 

Whiieside :  No,  not  armed  members ; 
members  of  the  clubs. 

Solieitor'General :  He  said,  two  thousand 
as  tine  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  Her 
Majesty's  service;  and  he  refers  to  ten 
thousand  men  whom  he  said  were  ready 
to  back  them.  On  the  15th,  immediately 
after  his  return  fVom  the  south,  there  was 
the  meetinff  of  the  clubs  in  D'Olier  Street 
spoken  to  by  Dothyn.  No  evidence  has 
been  called  to  contradict  Dothyn,  and  two 
policemen  liave  corroborated  him  as  to  the 
Bed-hand  Glob.  Dobbyn  stated  that  there 
were  nearly  one  hundred  peraons  there. 
If  he  swore  what  was  not  true,  was  it  not 
perfectly  competent  for  my  learned  friend 
to  have  produced  one.  two,  three,  or 
twenty  witnesses  to  show  that  there  wan 
no  such  meeting  held  there  that  night; 
that  it  did  not  con  tin  ne  there  up  to  twelve 
o'clock;  that  those  persons  were  not 
there,  and  that  this  was  all  a  fabrication  P 
Then  again,  there  is  a  public  fact  stated 
by  DMyn;  I  call  your  attention  to  it, 
because  an  impeachment  is  made  of  the 
credit  of  this  man — that  there  was  an  ap- 
pointment  made  that  the  clubs  should 
meet  at  Eunis's  yard  at  Kilmaii\ham ;  and 
the  Government  having  discovered  it,  the 
^ound  was  pre-occupied  with  police.  This 
IS  a  notorious  public  fact. 

Whiteside:  £xcuse  me;  you  have  no 
right  to  refer  to  that. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  You  cannot  state  it 
as  a  public  fact. 

Solicitor- General :  If  Doi&ynjstated  what 
was  untrue,  could  it  not  be  contradicted  P 

So  much  for  the  meeting  of  the  15th  of 
July.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  following 
Tuesday,  the  Grovemment  issued  a  pro* 
damation  putting  the  oiij  of  DuDliir 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Act, 
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[The  8olicUor'Oen»ral  read  Mr.  O^Brien'a 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  League 
on  the  19th,  which  he  contended  corro- 
borated D6bbyfb*8  evidence.  The  speech 
gave  an  acoonnt  of  Mr.  0*Brien*8  tour  in 
the  Bonth  and  the  support  he  met  with. 
After  referring  to  the  proclaiming  of 
Dublin  nuder  the  Arms  Act] — 

**  And  DOW,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  here,  in  this 
League,  feel  myself  railed  upon  to  express  to 
yon  mj  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
ought  to  treat  that  proclamation.  I  believe  the 
most  of  yoa  know  very  well  what  is  your 
interest  and  what  is  yoar  duty.  I  apprehend 
that  the  effort  to  disarm  the  population  of 
Dablin  will  not  be  found  very  successful  j  but  I 
do — whilst  1  do  not  invite  you  to  give  facilities 
to  the  police  for  invading  the  privacy  of  your 
homes — I  do  upon  my  own  part,  and  I  must  say 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  your  most  trusted 
fnends,  request  that  you  will  not  make  that 
proclamation  the  occasion  of  a  general  col- 
lision." 

Then,  having  said  that,  and  pnblicly 
exonerated  the  members  of  the  League,  as 
mere  members  of  the  Leagrue,  but  feeling 
that  it  would  prejudice  the  operations  of 
the  clubs  if  they  were  not  recognised  and 
encouraged,  he  goes  on — 

**  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
any  man  in  joining  this  association  is  called 
npon  to  enter  into  any  pledge  that  he  will 
forego  his  rights  of  manhood.  For  my  part  I 
oontess,  though  I  am  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
that  I  should  not  have  been  a  party  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  League,  if  I  felt  myself  in  any 
decree  whatsoever  fettered  in  regard  to  any 
nltunate  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  vindica- 
ting the  honour  and  the  rights  of  the  country.*' 

Does  he  not  draw  a  plain  and  manifest 
distinction  between  himgelf  standing  there, 
as  a  member  of  that  society,  connected 
with  these  confederate  clubs,  distinguished 
from  l>eing  a  member  of  the  League  P 

This  passage  in  Mr.  0*Brien*8  speech  of 
the  19th  is  a  strong  corroboration  of 
I}ohbyn*$  evidence  that  on  the  19th  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  clubs,  at  which 
Brennan  moved  that  the  proclamation 
should  be  met  with  immediate  insur- 
rection, but  DiUon  carried  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  passive  resistance. 
The  Gh>vemment  must  have  known 
that  on  the  2()th;  and  the  commu- 
nication must  have  reached  London  on 
Friday,  the  2l8t;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  Lord  John  BusseU,  the  fiist 
minister  of  the  Grown,  ffoes  down  to  the 
House  of  Commend  and  demands  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  this 
conntrr,  as  it  was  plain  to  the  authorities, 
from  that  communication,  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  to  tave  the  Government  and 
the  countrv.  Dobbyn  has  stated  thnt  the 
meeting  of  the  19th  adjourned  to  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  the  21st,  for  the  purpose 


of  electing  a  war  council,  or  rather  an 
executive  council.  Mr.  0*Bri»ti  did  not 
attend  this  meeting,  having  left  Dublin  ; 
but  it  took  place,  and  after  a  ballot  Mr. 
DUlon,  Mr.  ifeagJier,  Mr.  0*  Gorman,  Mr. 
M*  Gee,  and  Mr.  MeiUy  were  elected.  Then 
there  was  a  proposal  by  LcUor  and 
M*DermoU,  that  each  of  those  elected 
shotdd  give  a  pledge,  that  they  would  in- 
cite the  people  to  an  insurrection  before  the 
8th  of  August.  Mr.  Meagher  stated  that  he 
would  use  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  induce 
the  people  to  an  insurrection,  even  before 
the  8ch;  Dillon  made  a  similar  statement, 
and  added,  so  help  him  God  he  would ; 
and  M*Gee  said,  tnat  both  hj  speaking, 
writing,  and  action,  he  would  hasten  tbe 
iniiurrection.  Havinff  mven  that  evidence, 
Ddbhyn  then  identified  four  of  those  bal- 
loting papers.  They  were  of  the  greatest 
value  on  the  pare  of  the  Crown  to  cor- 
rt)borate  the  testimony  of  Ddbhyn,  who 
proved  his  own  signature  to  one  of  them, 
and  Lalor's,  0'Higgina\  and  M'DenmHVe. 
He  had  no  means  of  tampering  with  these 
papers ;  they  had  not  come  into  his  posses- 
sion; they  had  been  left  in  the  balloting 
room ;  and  we  proved  that  they  were 
afterwards  found  in  a  bag  on  a  table  in 
the  room  where  Laior  was  sleeping. 

[Mr.  O'Brien  went  to  Mr.  Maker's  at 
Enniscorthy  on  Saturday,  July  22nd.  and 
was  joined  there  on  the  following  day  by 
Mr.  DUlon  and  Mr.  Meagher,  bringing 
news  of  the  suspen-sion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.] 

Up  to  that  period  of  his  departure  from 
Mr.  Mdher'St  we  do  not  allege — save  so 
far  as  Mr.  O^Brien  participated  in  thobe 
three  meetings,  at  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Confederate  Ciubs  assembled 
— that  any  overt  act,  certainly  no  dire«)t 
overt  act,  of  actually  levying  war  took 
place.  I  think  that  I  may  very  fairly 
concede  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  up  to  that 
period  he  had  not  conceived,  planned,  or 
contemplated  an  immediate  outbreak. 
But  the  communication  of  tbe  act  of 
the  Government  in  applying  for  the  sus- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must 
necessarily  have  fallen  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  filled  with  dismay  those  pei  sons 
who  were  projecting  an  outbreak  at  any 
future  day,  because,  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  any  of  these  parties  could 
have  been  arrested  and  put  mto  gaol.  If 
the  presidents  and  vioe-presidents  of  those 
organised  clubs,  or  the  lea^ders  of  the 
bections  or  sub-sections,  were  apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  it  is  perfect^  manifest 
that  the  whole  organization  for  an  insur* 
rection  at  any  period  of  the  year  must 
have  been  at  an  end. 

Now,  the  real  issue  that  has  been  put 
forward  for  your  consideration  is,  what  was 
the  intent,  meaning,  and  object  of  the  out- 
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break  in  Tipperary  P  If  there  was  no  levy- 
ing of  war  for  any  general  public  purpose, 
the  redress  of  grievanoes  real  or  imaginary, 
to  erect  Ireland  into  an  independent  coun- 
try and  rejmblic,  or  qualified  monarchy, 
or  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  unioo,  if  it  was 
not  for  any  of  those  objects,  and  was  a 
mere  outbreak  or  insurrection  for  pre- 
serving the  security  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  per- 
son, and  his  alone,  not  one  of  the  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  the  outbreak  could 
be  guilty  of  high  treason  at  all.  They 
could  only  be  guilty  of  a  rank  riot  and 
misdemeanor ;  therefore,  the  character 
of  that  insurrection  is  the  main  issue 
which  you  will  have  to  try.  You  are  to 
ask  yourselves,  was  there  that  limited, 
qualified,  personal  object  of  Mr.  O'Briea  ? 
Was  that  the  object  of  the  insurrection, 
or  was  there  another  general  purpose  to 
which  that  might  be  incidental  P  But  if 
it  was  a  general  purpose  for  the  redress  of 
any  grievance,  or  for  procuring  the  repeal 
of  any  law,  such  an  outbreak  with  force 
and  violence,  for  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
you  will  be  told,  would  be  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  majesty  of  the  Crown, 
and  high  treason  within  this  indictment, 
and  the  Act  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  find  oc- 
curring after  the  departure  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
from  Mr.  Maker  A  house  P  If  escape  or 
prevention  of  arrest  was  Mr.  O'Brlen^e 
object,  why  did  they  not  proceed  to  Wex- 
ford or  Waterford,  thence  to  lingland,  and 
so  to  France  P  But  the  three  gentlemen 
passed  to  Kilkenny.  From  Kilkenny 
they  go  to  Oallan,  and  ascend  a  public 
platform  ;  instead  of  secreting  his  person 
from  arrest,  they  address  tb©  people,  say- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  From  Callan  they  pass 
through  Carriok-on-Suir,  and  you  get  an 
account  of  their  appearing  publicly  in  the 
window  of  the  hotel,  and  each  and  every 
ane  of  them  haranguing  the  populace  ; 
t^nd  by  each  and  every  one  of  tnom  do 
you  find  those  words  put  forward  to  con- 
ciliate the  police,  who  arc  the  authoritieis 
for  preserving  the  public  peace.  Ask 
yourselves  what  is  the  object  of  those 
addresses  to  the  police.  They  want  you 
to  say  that  all  these  were  things  done  for 
the  personal  security  of  Mr,  O'Brien.  1 
rather  think  that  was  a  strange  way  of 
seeking  his  perso.tial  security.  The  con- 
struction I  put  upon  it  is  this :  that  Mr. 
O'Brien,  from  his  leaving  Mr.  Maher'a 
house  until  he  reached  Callan,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  those  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Meagher,  had  then  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived  when  this  planned  insurrection 
w.is  to  be  eff'ected,  and  that  the  rallying  cry 
of  that  outbreak  was  to  be  the  securitj'  of 
the  person  of  Mr.  O'Brien  from  apprehen- 


sion. Could  there  be  one  more  effectual 
and  more  exciting — taking  into  consider- 
ation the  popularity  of  that  gentleman, 
considering  him  as  the  leader  of  his 
party-^tban  for  the  people  to  be  told  in 
the  declamatory  lantn^age  of  himself,  Mr. 
Meagher ^  and  Mr.  Billon,  that  his  security, 
perhaps  his  life,  depended  on  their  ad- 
hesion to  his  cause,  and  their  rallying 
round  him,  and  consequently  obtaining 
the  reward  of  that  rally,  the  ohange  in 
the  position  of  the  country  and  the  state 
of  the  law  which  they  desired,  and  that  to 
be  done  by  a  revolution.  I  am  putting 
this  to  you  for  your  consideration  ;  X 
suggest  it  to  you.  It  is  the  important 
issue  which  you  really  have  to  try,  un- 
affected by  the  powerful  speech  of  my 
learned  fi^iend  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  the 
equally  energetic  and  solemn  appeal  made 
to  you  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Ask  yourselves 
the  (question  upon  the  important  issue 
submitted  to  you  whether  that  insurrection 
can  be  attributed  to  such  a  motive  as  the 
mere  personal  protection  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated  to 
you ;  or  whether  it  was  not  based  upon 
that  speech  of  Mr.  O^Brien's  which  be 
made  in  March  last ;  and  whether  he  was 
not  seeking  to  carry  out  the  ultimatum 
which  he  then  propounded  P  The  uighi- 
closes  at  Carriok,  and,  we  have  nothing 
more  in  evidence  of  where  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  gone.  Mr.  Maher  stated  distinctly 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  brought  a  large  port- 
manteau to  his  house.  That  portmanteau, 
upokn  Mr.  O'Brien* 8  own  statement,  when 
he  wanted  to  recover  it,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Dcheny  at  Cashel.  Now,^ 
the  inference  I  would  draw  from  that  is— 
but  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  not  for  me— 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his 
friends  did  not  appear  in  the  village  ol 
MuUinahone  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
until  the  followins^  day,  they  must  have 
crossed  over  to  Cashel,  and  spent  tho 
night  in  their  friend  Mr.  Doheny's  house. 

They  come  back  to  MuUinahone,  and 
you  will  naturally  ask  yourselves  what 
brought  a  gentleman  of  his  position  and 
his  two  friends  to  such  a  place  as  MuUina- 
hone P  Could  that  add  anything  to  his 
security,  or  prevent  his  arrest  under  a 
warrant  if  it  were  out  ?  Can  you  explain 
why  these  gentlemen,  who  professed  ta 
have  in  view  the  mere  personal  security 
of  one  of  tnem  frv)m  arrest  under  a  war- 
rant, should  go  about  the  country  for  the 
time  they  did  P  Was  not  the  pliin  course  . 
for  them  to  take  to  go  to  Waterford,  or 
Cork,  or  to  leave  the  country  until  they 
could  return  unmolested  by  any  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Government.  But 
you  are  called  on,  as  men  of  sense,  ta 
reconcile  to  your  own  nndersta^Ldings 
the  e:i;travagant  proposition  that  this  geu-^ 
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tieman  himself,  and  the  two  other  gentle- 
men, resorted  to  the  town  of  Mnllinahone. 
caused  that  public  insarrectiou  of  armed 
men  there,  and  that  these  men  were  as- 
fiembled  in  that  manner,  merely  to  do  that 
which  in  itself  must  be  utterly  absurd 
and  ineffectual,  unless  followed  up  by  a 
general  insurrection  and  rising  through- 
out the  country.  How  long  was  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  be  left  unmolested,  either  in 
the  Tillage  of  Mnllinahone  or  afc  the  base 
of  SlieTeuamon  P  How  long  was  he  to  be 
left  there  in  this  position,  or  secreted  ia 
the  collieries  of  BalUngarry  P  Ask  your- 
selyea  these  plain  questions.  They  must 
be  answered  ;  they  cannot  be  passed  by ; 
the  facts  are  notorious ;  they  are  proved 
to  YOU.  You  hare  to  ask  those  questions, 
and  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  delusion,  thi^t  these  gentle-. 
men  assembled  there  in  0{)en  arms  against 
the  power  of  the  Gorernment,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  object  which  I 
brought  before  your  attention,  which  was 
broached  in  March,  and  prosecuted  down 
to  July,  but  merely  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
should  have  a  protection  from  arrest  be- 
tween the  three  towns  of  Mnllinahone, 
Ballingarry,  and  Callan. 

Mr.  0* Brian  arrired  at  Mnllinahone ; 
the  people  collected  there,  and  the  bells 
were  rung  at  night.  Ip  the  early  part  of 
the  day  a  number  of  people  are  assembled 
and  *  addressed  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  of 
course  you  heard  what  they  stated,  **  Will 
you  allow  Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  arrested  P  " 
Was  not  that  a  call  on  the  people  to  re- 
sist the  GoTernment,  to  effect  %  general 
purpose?  The  capture  of  Mr.  O'Bi-ieu 
was  connecteck  with  this ;  if  the  leader  be 
taken,  the  revolution  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  night  comes  on,  and  to  prevent  his  ! 
arrest  under  the  warrant,  this  gentleman,  | 
who  it  is  said  is  merely  secreting  his  per-  | 
son  in  an  obscure  village  in  the  county  of  j 
Tippjerary,  has  hundreds  of  persons  rea^iy 
armed,  nsipg  as  it  were  from  the  earth, 
with  the  instruments  of  civil  warfare, 
guns,  blndgeoi^s,  and  pikes.  They  as- 
semble ther^t — hundreds  of  armed,  and 
thousands  of  unarmed  persons ;  they  are 
addresse4«  the  chapel  ai^d  church  bells 
rung,  and  bonfires  lighted  on  the  hills. 
They  pour  into  the  towi^  of  Mullinahone, 
they  are  there  addressed,  and  a  guard  of 
honour,  which  may  also  have  been  a  guard 
of  security,  if  lam  right — J  do  not  wish  to 
delay  yon  by  looking  into  details — is 
mounted  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  slept  that  night  at  a  Mr.  IVrigJWs. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  speeches  reported  by  the  police  from 
Callan  and  other  places.  At  Mullina- 
hone, on  the  26tb,  Mr.  O'Brien  addressed 
the  people.  He  used  these  words :  **  Rise 
and    fight  for     yoi^r    rights,"  and  s«^id 


that  now  was  the  time,  and  that  a  war- 
rant was  out  against  him.  The  people 
moved  through  the  town.  Mr.  O'Bnen 
told  them  tu  get  arms.  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
the  people  were  armed ;  there  were  pikes 
and  guns,  and  three  hundred  armed  per- 
sons were  marching.  The  main  body, 
which  I  understand  was  armed,  was 
about  five  thousand.  O'Brien  went 
amongst  the  people  and  separated  the 
s^rmed  f^om  the  unarmed — I  am  stating 
the  evidonce  of  Sullivan — and  he  said 
none  should  be  in  the  ranks  save  those 
who  were  armed.  The  next  morning  he 
weut  to  the  police  barrack  and  asked 
the  police  to  give  up  their  arms  and  join 
him.  After  having  made  that  display  of 
tampering  with  the  police  and  endeavour- 
ing to  withdraw  them  from  their  duty, 
he  did  not  proceed  to  use  force  against 
them,  whicn  is  quite  consistent  wirh 
Mr.  O'Brien* 8  feelings,  that  where  it  was 
possible  the  slightest  injury  could  be 
avoided,  it  should  not  be  done  to  any 
human  being,  or  a  drop  of  blood  spilt, 
if  his  object  could  be  effected  without  it. 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  give  him  fall 
credit  for  it,  that  he  would  not  unneces- 
si^rily  spdll  one  drop  of  blood  to  effect  his 
object  of  a  revolution  in  the  country,  if  it 
could  be  done  by  any  other  means.  If 
the  constabulary  had  all  deserted  their 
duty,  (vnd  if  the  military  had  mutinied 
and  gone  over  to  the  people  ;  if  either  one 
or  the  other  had  fraternized  with  the 
leaders  of  this  intended  revolution, 
whether  at  Callan,  Carrick,  Clonmel,  or 
elsewhere,  is  there  any  one  here  who  can 
dQubt  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
would  have  been  highly  gratified  if  he 
could  effect  \^is  object  of  levying  war 
i^gainst  the  majesty  of  the  Crown,  without 
even  the  ordinary  result  of  the  loss  of  a 
single  human  life  P  But  that  does  not 
change  the  character  of  his  oHence  j  and 
if  he  nad  succeeded  in  thut  general  object 
in  seducing  every  one  of  the  cojistahulary 
he  addressed,  or  in  seducing  the  troops 
from  their  stations  and  qiiartei*s,  and  was 
effecting  his  object  by  those  means,  ho 
would  be  just  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  levying  war  against  the  Crown,  as  if 
he  had  slaughtered  two-thirds  of  the 
troops.  That  is  the  law.  That  is  the 
protection  a  civil  Government  has  for  the 
security  of  the  lives,  interests,  and  liber- 
ties of  its  subjects. 

What  further  occurs?  The  25th  and 
26th  are  spent  in  the  manner  I  have  told 
you.  An  armed  body  of  men,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  is  found  at  Mullinahone.  Where 
they  came  from,  where  th'?y  got  their 
arms — and  there  were  arms  of  no  (jues- 
tionable  character — how  they  were  bup- 
plied,  is  all  a  mystery.    They  are  found 
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in  open  rebellion ;  they  march  from  the 
town  of  MuUinahone  an  immense  body, 
armed  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  and 
they  are  headed  by  Mr.  0*Brien.  He  is 
amongst  them,  he  is  at  the  head  of  them ; 
and  they  march  to  Ballinffarry,  five  or 
six  miles  off.  He  entered  Bnllingarry 
armed,  went  to  the  chapel  gate  and  ad- 
dressed the  people.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  of  arrest,  and  asked  if  the  people 
wonld  stand  to  him.  He  said  there 
was  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and 
he  was  in  dread  of  being  arrested,  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  people 
would  stand  by  him,  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him.  DUUm  also  spoke. 
There  was  a  guard  of  twenty  persons  for 
the  night.  I  ask  you  whether  the  guard 
of  twenty  men  being  placed  on  the  place 
where  Mr.  O'Brien  was  sleeping  for  the 
night  was  not  a  mere  pretence  P  Why, 
if  there  was  a  warrant  to  be  executed  on 
Mr.  O'Brien  by  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  it  not  a  farce  to  say  that  twenty 
men  of  this  countv,  with  their  pikes  and 
scythes,  were  to  be  a  guard  to  protect 
him  from  the  apprehension  of  arrest  P 
You  will  ask  yourselves  whether  this  was 
not  tbe  mockery  of  a  commanding  officer 
with  a  guard  of  honour  mounted  on  his 
house  P  Do  you  not  find  it  to  be  the 
pageant  resorted  to  wherever  this  gentle- 
man sleeps  for  the  night  P  It  was  to  give 
effect ;  and  these  things  hare  their  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  no  matter 
how  lowly  or  ignorant  they  may  be. 
The  idea  of  military  organization  is  that 
which  of  all  others  captivates  the  pea- 
santry of  this  or  any  other  country. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  O'Donohoe,  and  Mr. 
M*Manu8  were  there,  and  slept  at 
Kavanagh's  house. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  learned  friend 
said  it  was  extraordinary  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  place  or  so,  the  Crown 
had  not  produced  any  of  the  respiectable 
shopkeepers  or  townspeople  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  that  we  have  relied  on  the 
police  to  prove  everything.  Should  we 
otherwise  have  had  a  particle  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  declarations  may  have 
been  of  that  insurrectionary  mob  P  From 
your  knowledge  of  this  country,  and  the 
state  of  things  passing  about  us  every 
day,  although  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  in  peril,  should  we  have  had  the 
chance  of  obtaining  evidence  from  the 
towntpeople,  who,  either  from  sympathj 
or  fear  would  hesitate  as  to  giving  their 
testimony  P  Had  we  not  a  striking  in- 
stance of  that  in  the  case  of  Kavanagh  t 
Here  was  a  respectable  townsman  and 
shopkeeper,  who  entertains  seven  or  eight 
gentlemen  for  the  night,  who  passed 
through  his  shop  in  the  midst  of  an  in. 
Burrection,  and  he  came  on  the  table  and 


swore  thai  he  did  not  see  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  frequented  his  house. 
The  man  was  really  in  terror  while  he  sat 
on  his  chair.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
was  paid  anything  for  the  accommodation 
he  afforded,  and  what  did  he  say  P 

Fitzgerald :  It  is  a  very  unusual  topic 
for  a  counsel  to  comment  on  his  own  wit- 


Solieiior- General :  lam  commenting  on 
the  very  forcible  observations  of  my  friend, 
M  r.  Whiteeide,  that  the  Crown  were  bottom* 
ing  their  case  on  the  testimony  of  few  others 
besides  the  police,  and  that  we  had  not 
resorted  to  the  testimony  of  the  towns- 
people ;  but  I  say  that  accounts  for  our 
not  being  able  to  produce  wiineses  of  that 
class.  On  the  27th,  there  was  drilling, 
street  firing,  pike  parties,  and  all  those 
proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  military 
array  in  the  town.  Some  members  of 
the  people  more  active  than  othen  were 
nominated  colonels  or  commanders,  and 
they  did  in  point  of  fact  take  the  c<im- 
mand  of  certain  divisions  of  the  people. 
They  marched  back  that  day  from  &llin- 
garry  to  MuUinahone  with  an  advanced 
guard  like  the  regular  army.  That  night 
he  sleeps  at  Eillenaule.  Tne  next  day  is 
the  day  of  the  batTicades. 

In  your  lives  did  you  ever  hear  or  read  of 
snoh  a  monstrous  proposition  as  that  this 
gentleman,  to  protect  nimself  from  arrest 
under  a  warrant,  had  thus  marched  and 
countermarched  from  town  to  town,  with 
armed  bodies ;  had  then  dismissed  his 
array  for  the  night ;  had  gone  to  Kille* 
naule,  where  you  find  another  body  with  a 
sentinel  or  two,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Orchard  with  a  gun,  standing  as  sentinel 
over  his  lodgings  P  And  then  you  find, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Queen's  troops  in 
the  morning,  a  regiilar  display  of  military 
tactics,  and  throwing  up  of  barricades, 
and  the  objection  to  their  passing.  The 
troops  however  pass,  and  because  the 
people  did  not  commence  warfare  with 
them,  and  did  not  make  that  the  crisis 
by  a  collision  with  them,  that,  forsooth, 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  this  is  all 
a  private  and  personal  object,  and  not  a 
general  plan  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  the 
country.  Was  not  all  this  marching  and 
countermarching,  and  the  dispersion  of 
those  different  persons,  their  coming  at 
different  hours,  and  their  travelling 
about  at  others,  in  furtherance  of  thiM 
treasonable  project  which  they  had  in 
view  P  For  what  were  they  about  P  They 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
28th.  They  prepared  to  go — where  ?  To 
cross  by  another  direction  almost  forming 
a  triangle  from  Killenaule,  Ballingarry, 
and  the  Commons,  or  rather  to  the 
Collieries,  and  they  started  an  hour  ur 
two  after  the  soldiers  left  the  town.    I 
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bare  looked  into  the  evidence  of  the 
soldiers  since,  and  it  is  perfectly  correct ; 
the  passage  of  the  troops  was  between 
nine  and  ten — and  Peniberthy  swears  it 
was  between  eleven  and  one  that  he 
had  that  most  important  interview,  which 
I  should  say  is  conclusive  on  this  case, 
with  Mr.  (jrBrieny  whom  he  met  about 
half-way  between  Killenanle  and  Ballin- 
garry  when  he  got  off  the  car  at  Kir- 
wick's  Cross.  Mr.  0*Brie9i  spoke  to  him 
and  asked  was  he  not  the  superintendent 
of  the  colliery?  He  answered  that  he 
was.  Mr.  0*Brien  then  said,  that  if  the 
company  stood  neutral  he  would  support 
tiiem  ;  but  if  they  offered  to  suspend  the 
works  in  oonsequenoe  of  any  of  the  men 
following  him  he  would  take  possession 
of  the  collieries;  that  he  would  have 
Ireland  rescued  from  the  British  Govern- 
mant  in  less  than  a  week;  that  all  was 
ready  in  the  towns,  and  that  as  far  as  he 
had  travelled  in  the  country  they  were  of 
the  same  mind ;  and  he  added,  that  if  he 
was  caught  he  would  be  hanged.  *'  There  is 
the  conversation.  Does  that  disclose  the 
objects?  Are  we  to  shut  our  eyes,  our 
ears,  and  the  evidence  of  our  senses? 
Is  not  this  proof  to  demonstration  as  to 
the  objects  of  these  gentlemen,  when 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  their  being  found  there  at  all? 
What  could  have  brought  and  detained 
them  there  except  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  this  outbreak  ? 

The  other  interviews  with  the  colliery 
men  bear  out  the  same  sto^. 

But  there  are  things  which  require  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  man  in  the 
land  to  attempt  to  answer.  I  call  on  you 
to  look  to  that  letter  which  has  been  so 
often  read.  I  say  it  is  impossible  you  can 
give  it  that  constrained  construction  which 
my  learned  friends  contend  for.  Revolution 
is  written  in  the  letter.  He  conceived  it 
was  a  just  and  proper  thing,  if  they  did 
not  act  under  nis  control,  to  confiscate 
their  property  to  the  national  treasury. 
Are  not  those  the  very  same  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  March,  1848, 
when  he  gave  the  caution  to  the  landlords 
of  Ireland,  that  if  they  contended  with 
the  people,  and  any  collision  should  arise, 
their  property  would  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  uie  national  treasury. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  that  un- 
fortunate morning  when  the  conflict  with 
the  police  took  place.  I  do  not  care 
whether  there  was  bravery  or  cruelty 
exhibited  upon  the  one  side  or  upon  the 
other,  or  whether  there  was  humanity  in 
the  negotiations.  Mr.  O'Brien  thought 
that  he  could  have  induced  the  con- 
stabulary to  surrender  their  arms ;  and  if 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  have 
deserted  their  colours   ffind^  joined  the 
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insurgents.  If  he  could  have  accom- 
plished that  object  he  would  have  achieved 
a  triumph  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
I  say,  tnerefore,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
to  reject  the  rest  of  the  evidence — if  it 
were  not  for  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  table,  because  three  or  four  of 
them  prove  the  fact  of  those  words  having 
been  used  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  upon  the  house.  But, 
remember,  there  was,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  one  or  two  of  the  police, 
another  person  on  the  window-stool  along 
with  Mr.  O'Brien,  at  the  particular  period. 
If  you  take  the  character  of  Mr.  0  Brien'a 
mind,  his  education  and  position,  no  matter 
what  his  offence  and  aelinquoncies  may 
have  been  under  this  charge,  and  give 
him  the  benefit  of  that— you  may  believe 
that  he  never  did  use  that  expression, 
but  that  it  was  used  by  the  man  who 
accompanied  him  at  the  window,  and  that 
the  police  were  under  a  mistake  when 
they  attributed  words  to  him  that  were 
pronounced  by  another.  So  far  I  agree 
with  Mr.  FiUgercdd  for  the  sake  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  am  willing 
to  concede  that  ho  did  not  use  that  ex- 
pression, but  that  some  less  educated 
man,  with  less  feelings  of  humanity  or 
discretion,  pronounced  those  words,  which 
led  to  the  commencenient  of  that  fatal 
conflict,  80  far  as  it  affected  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  persons  who  fell  in  it.  Yon 
remember  the  cross-examination  inflicted 
on  those  policemen,  and  you  can  have  the 
map.  Perhaps  there  was  not,  and  could 
not  be  found,  another  farm-house  of  that 
character,  a  stone  and  slated  farm-house, 
which  was  in  such  a  position  when  taken 
possession  of  by  an  armed  party  of  con- 
stabulary, that  few  persons  could  have 
been  injured  either  inside  or  outside.  It 
was  a  remarkable  position,  for  no  one 
would  go  to  the  front  of  that  house  to  bo 
shot  by  the  police  when  they  had  a  five- 
foot  wall  to  protect  them.  And  again, 
the  principal  firing  was  from  the  gable- 
end  window,  because,  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards  or  so,  was  a  high  hedge  or  a 
quick-set  fence,  under  which  the  country 
people  sheltered  themselves,  and  the  con- 
I  stabulary  were  unable  to  hit  them,  except 
,  by  some  odd  shots,  while  they  could  not 
I  hit  the  constabulary  who  were  nt  only 
'  one  end  of  the  house.  Unfortunately 
,  there  was  a  conflict.  It  was  an  attack  by 
I  the  insurgents  on  the  regular  forces  of 
the  Grovemment,  and  life  was  lost  on  that 
I  occasion. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
remarkable  scene  in  this  most  extra- 
ordinary drama,  and  that  is  the  testimony 
of  Carroll,  the  mounted  policeman.  That 
there  was  an  urmed  party  there,  com- 
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manded  bj  Mr,  0*Brim,  that  he  was 
amoDgsb  them,  and  that  the  other  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  him  were  also 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  enterprise,  is 
as  plain  as  possible.  GarroU  thought  he 
was  about  to  be  shot.  He  gives  an  account 
of  something  rather  uneasy  in  the  manner 
of  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
Mr.  O^Brien  felt  dismayed  and  afflicted 
at  the  consequences  of  that  engagemenc 
with  the  constabulary.  Lives  hs^  been 
lost;  the  people  were  excited;  the  con- 
stabulary were  enclosed  in  the  house ;  and 
it  was  not  certain  how  soon  the  conflict 
would  have  recommenced.  Carroll  travels 
towards  home,  his  horse  having  been 
taken  away  from  him ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene  of 
action  he  meets  Mr.  O'Brien  on  his  horse. 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  He 
sees  this  man,  and  tells  him  he  must 
return  with  him.  He  presents  the  pistol 
in  order  to  terrify  him,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  shoot  him.  They  then  return,  and  are 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Being  anxious  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  the  man  says, 
•*May  I  speak  to  vouP"  Mr.  O'Brien 
said,  "Yes."  And  have  you  any  reason 
to  doubt  what  the  man  says  Mr.  O'Brien 
stated  about  his  objecc  and  plans  with 
respect  to  the  country  P  You  have  taken 
notes  of  that  evidence ;  you  will  read  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  testi- 
mony in  the  case,  because  it  describes 
everything  that  happened  after  this  con- 
flict was  over.  •*  1  returned  back  with 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  I  left  the 
the  people.  He  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
and  a  stick.  He  wore  a  cap  with  a  gold 
peak.    I  went  back  with    him  about  a 

fuarter  or  half  a  mile.  During  the  time 
asked  leave  to  speak  with  candour,  and 
he  replied,  '  Speak  on.'  I  then  told  him 
in  my  opinion  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed  as  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
were  against  him,  as  he  had  seen  that 
day."  Manifestly  showing  that  there 
had  been  an  interference  and  remon- 
strance by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy. 
**  I  added,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  contend  with  the  troops  that  would 
be  brought  against  him.  Mr.  O'Brien 
said  in  reply,  *  I  have  been  working  for 
my  country  for  twenty  years,  and  it  can 
redeem  itself  if  it  likes.'  I  said  the 
country  could  not  be  redeemed  but  with 
blood,  and  he  said  he  wanted  no  blood." 

Before  OarroU  left,  and  whilst  the 
people  were  still  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  he  observed  Mr.  Oox's  party 
approaching  in  the  direction  from  Thurles 
or  Cashel,  and  he  then  hastened  home. 
The  police  approach,  and  a  renewed  con- 
flict takes  place  between  the  (Government 
officers  and  the  armed  peasantiy,  which 


ended  in  the  way  you  have  heard  stated. 
You  may  be  sure  the  result  of  those  con- 
flicts opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
most  likely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  gentle- 
men and  Mr.  O'Brien  too.  Thev  saw  it 
was  altogether  a  hopeless  and  desperate 
enterprise,  because  they  were  for  four 
days  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  armed 
insurgents,  and  yet  no  communication 
arriv^  of  a  single  outbreak  in  any  other 
part  of  the  land. 

There  was  an  observation  made  by  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  FUzgerald — in  which 
he  complained  Uiat  the  .precautions  taken 
in  garrisoning  towns  by  the  troops  of  the 
Crown,  and  providing  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  the  people,  did  in  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Mr.  O'Brien,  by  anticipating 
or  presupposing  that  he  was  guilty  of  this 
act  of  high  treason.  I  am  sure  men  of 
your  experience  will  throw  every  con- 
sideration of  that  nature  entirely  out  of 
the  case.  No  matter  with  what  object 
the  insurrection  or  outbreak  was  got  np, 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, answerable  as  they  are  for  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  to  take  the  most  efiectual  means 
for  securing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  and  to  defeat  any  movement 
of  the  kina. 

Grentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty.  You  will  now 
hear  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  stated 
by  his  lordship.  I  have  submitted  my 
view  of  the  facts  of  this  most  important 
case,  which  I  think  ought  to  meet  the 
common  sense  and  ordinary  understanding 
of  any  rational  man.  On  the  only  issue 
now  sent  to  you,  consistently  with  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
the  other  parties  were  assembled  for  a 
private  purpose,  to  protect  himself  from 
arrest,  and  that  it  was  not  to  create  an 
insurrection,  which,  had  it  been  success- 
ful to  any  extent,  might  have  communi- 
cated the  flame  of  rebellion  through  the 
whole  country;  and  who  can  tell,  with 
what  melancholy  consequences  it  might 
have  been  attended  before  peace  and 
tranquillity  could  have  been  restored  P 


Summing  Up. 

Blackbubne,  L.O.J. :  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  treason  stated  in  this  in- 
dictment. The  first  five  counts  are  for 
levying  war  against  the  Queen  in  her 
realm.  The  last  count  is  for  compassing 
the  death  of  the  Queen.  I  shall  at  once 
relieve  you  from  any  consideration  of  the 
last  count,  because,  though  there  is,  what 
in  strictness  of  law  must  be  considered  as 
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evidence  to  sustain  that  count,  that  evi- 
dence is  so  mnch  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly applicable  to  ihe  count  for  levying 
of  war,  that  your  attention  may  be  con- 
fined altogether  to  that  charge — the  charge 
of  levying  war  against  the  Queen  in  her 
realm. 

In  order  to  sustain  that  charge  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection— ^an  insurrection  with  force,  and 
that  the  object  of  that  insuirection  was  a 
general  object.  It  has  been  thought  and 
contended  at  the  bar  here,  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  that  there  has  been  some  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine  of  hi^h  treason  to 
cases  which  are  properly,  as  it  is  said,  not 
within  the  meaning  of  levying  war  against 
the  Queen.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  that  argument ;  but 
whether  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Ed- 
ward 3.  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
extended  by  a  constrained  construction  is 
not  the  question  now,  because,  if  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Crown  relies  on  sustains 
any  of  the  allegations  which  they  adduce 
it  to  support,  there  was  unquestionably 
an  object  of  a  general  kind  in  the  case 
before  us.  But  whether  the  object  of  the 
insurrection  was  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  or  whether  it  was  to  efiect 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  realm,  or  whether 
it  was  to  dismember  the  empire,  b^  effect- 
ing a  separation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  constituting  L'eland  into  a  distinct 
sovereignty;  whether  any  one,  or  all,  of 
these  were  the  objects,  it  was  plainly 
general  within  the  meaning  of  that  term, 
as  I  before  stated  it  to  you,  and  therefore 
the  levying  of  war  for  its  attainment  would 
be  plainly  high  treason. 

I  need  not  advert  to  authorities  which 
have  been  cited  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  case ;  but  there  is  one 
passage  from  the  judg^nent  of  my  Lord 
TerUerden  which  is  very  distinctly  appli- 
cable to  the  case  before  us. 

He  says  (a) — 

"  iDsorxections  and  risings,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  bj  force  and  numbers,  however  ill  ar- 
ranged, provided,  or  organized,  any  innovations 
of  a  pnbUe  nature,  or  redress  of  supposed  public 
grievances,  in  which  the  parties  have  no  special 
or  particular  interest  or  concern,  have  been 
deemed  instances  of  the  actual  levying  of  war." 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  the  definition  of 
high  treason,  or  the  crime  of  levying  war 
against  the  Queen,  and  in  citing  the  words 
of  this  authority,  I  have  probably  led  you 
to  the  consideration  of  the  very  distinction 
which  it  will  be  of  importance  to  keep  in 
mind,  and  upon  which  distinction  the  de- 
fence of  the  prisoner  was  rested.      He 


(tf)  fifx  V.  Thi$tlevfOod,  83  St.  Tr.  §84. 


[  asserts  that  the  object  of  recurring  to  the 

use  of  force,  and  the  end  and  object  of  all 

i  the  exertions  which  are  detailed  in  the 

I  course  of  the  evidence,  was  this ;  not  to 

I  eff'ect    any  general    object    or    political 

I  purpose    whatever,   but    solely   and  ex- 

I  clusively    to    protect    his    person    from 

arrest.    And  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  if  the 

object  of  all  these  meetings  and  all  this 

force  was  solely  and  exclusively  to  protect 

Mr.  0*Brien*8  person,  or  the  persons  of 

those  who  were  in  his    company,  from 

arrest,  he  is  entitled  to  your  verdict. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  I  have 
stated  to  you  the  proposition  that  the 
persoual  or  particular  object  must  bo 
exclusive ;  because  if,  in  audition  to  pro* 
tecting  the  person  from  arrest,  there 
was  the  other  and  general  purpose, 
which  the  Grown  contend  for,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  particular  object  is  of  no 
importance  whatever;  for  the  moment 
the  general  object  is  established  the 
offence  becomes  high  treason.  So  that 
you  will  observe,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  case,  you  will  not  only  have  to  fix  your 
attention  upon  that  which  constitutes  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner,  namely,  was  the 
object  to  protect  himself  from  arrest,  but 
you  will  nave  to  say  whether  it  was  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  all  these  movements 
and  all  this  force. 

(Gentlemen,  the  question,  no  doubt,  is 
one  of  intention.  Did  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
those  who  assisted  him — did  he  intend 
simply  to  eff'ect  his  own  personal  security 
from  arrest — or  did  he  intend,  by  this 
force  and  by  these  movements,  an  object 
of  a  general  character — whether  a  change 
in  the  Government,  or  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  or  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain?  It  has  been  com- 
plained of,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
that  this  indictment  does  not  set  forth  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Crown  relies  in  sup- 
port of  that  intention  which  it  imputes 
to  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  which  it  is  bound 
to  establish.  The  law  does  not  require 
that  the  Crown  should  state  the  evidence 
which  it  intends  to  adduce  of  the  intention. 
It  does  require  the  Crown  to  state  what 
acts  were  done,  and  not  only  to  state  the 
acts  which  were  done,  but,  also,  that  one  or 
more  of  these  acts  should  be  established 
by  two  or  more  credible  witnesses.  And 
the  acts  which  are  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, you  will  find  as  follows :  the  para- 
ding and  marching  in  a  hostile  manner 
through  divers  villages,  towns,  and  other 
pubUc  highways ;  the  erection  of  obstruc- 
tions of  cars,  carts,  pieces  of  timber,  and 
other  materials,  erected  and  built  across 
the  highways,  to  obstruct  and  prevent  the 
marching  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen ;  the 
making  a  warlike  attack  upon  and  firing 
upon  ^  large  body  of  constables,  being  in 
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the  execation  of  their  duty,  and  endeavonr- 
ing  with  force  aad  violence  to  compel  the 
constables  to  join  them  in  levying  and 
raising  pablic  insurrection  and  rebellion 
against  our  Lady  the  Queen ;  the  making 
a  warlike  attack  upon  a  certain  dwelling- 
house,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
firing  on  a  body  of  constables  therain  as- 
sembled. These  are  the  overt  acts.  These, 
or  one  of  them,  must  bo  proved  by  two 
witnesses;  but  as  to  the  object — ^which 
object  depends  on  intention — that  is  left 
to  be  disclosed  by  evidence,  of  the  value 
and  weight  of  which  you  are  the  exclusive 


[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  evidence,  which  was 
of  two  classes,  the  evidence  antecedent  to 
the  outbreak  at  Ballingarry,  on  July  25th, 
and  that  relating  to  the  subsequent 
period.  The  former  could  not  have  any  re- 
lation to  the  apprehension  of  arrest  which 
did  not  then  exist.] 

The  question  is,  what  was  Mr.  0*Brien*8 
intention  on  and  after  the  25th  July  P  The 
intention  imputed  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  is,  that  he  then  and  thereafter 
meditated  a  general  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  was  revolutionary  in  its  character. 

At  the  same  time  thev  say,  that,  looking 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  b* Brian  for  a  period 
of  four  antecedent  months,  they  are  able  to 
satisfy  you  of  the  existence  of  a  revolution- 
ary scheme,  and  themeans  and  preparations 
adopted  by  him  for  carrying  that  scheme 
into  execution.  And  it  cannot  be  objected, 
in  point  of  law,  that  his  conduct,  his 
acts,  his  speeches,  and  his  declarations 
during  the  period  that  intervened  from 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  July, 
are  brought  forward  as  evidence,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  his  inten- 
tion was  after  the  26th  of  Jaly.  In 
truth,  in  a  large  portion  of  our  criminal 
law  many  crimes  are  found  to  consist 
altogether  in  intention ;  and  I  know  no 
limit  to  the  period  at  which  evidence 
is  admissible  of  previous  conduct,  or  de- 
clarations from  which  intention  may  be 
inferred.  If  I  were  called  on  to  instance 
a  case  of  the  most  familiar  occurrence, 
it  would  be  the  case  of  murder.  A  homi- 
cide is  committed ;  and,  in  order  to  show 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  person  charged, 
declarations  of  ill-will  made  by  him  at 
any  antecedent  period  are  every  day  ad- 
mitted, as  plainly  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  Therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible to  complain,  consistently  with  the 
existence  of  the  rules  of  law  on  the  subject, 
that  Mr.  G*Brien*8  speeches  and  declara- 
tions antecedent  to  the  occurrence  of  these 
transactions  are  now  brought  in  evidence 
against  him. 

£The  learned  judge  read  Mr.  0*Brien*8 
speech  at  the  Irish  Federation  on  March 


15th,  observing  that  it  was  for  the  jur^  to 
say,  if  its  intention  was  innocent,  or  if  it 
showed  that  treasonable  iutontious  were 
then  actually  formed,  though  as  yet  there 
was  no  definite  plan  or  period  fixed  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.] 

After  reading  the  passage  relating  to 
O'Oorman  in  the  speech  at  the  Musio 
Hall,  on  April  15th,  the  learned  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  documents  found 
in  the  portmanteau,  vis.,  the  Philadelphia 
address,  and  the  letters  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
from  Meagher  and  Duffy •  Upon  a  charge 
of  thid  kind  papers  found  m  the  actual 
possession,  or  upion  the  person  of  the  party 
charged,  can  be  given  m  evidence.  And 
it  is  insisted,  by  the  Crown,  that  they  have 
done  that  which  ought  to  satisfjr  you  that 
these  documents  were,  in  fact,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  0*Brien.  We  allowed  the 
documents  to  be  read,  but  we  reserved 
for  your  Consideration  the  question — 
whether  the  circumstances  attending  the 
finding  and  the  production  of  these  papers 
ought,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  the  effect 
of  nxing  Mr.  O'Brien  with  the  possession 
of  them? 

[On  the  Philadelphia  address  the  learned 
jud^e  observed] — 

This  is  the  paper  found  on  Mr.  O^Brien, 
and  it  is  a  oommnnication  from  a  foreign 
country,  and  states  that  means  and  exer- 
tions will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding the  cause  of  Irish  liberty.  It  is 
for  you  to  consider  whether  that  means 
any  constitutional  effort,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  by  constitutional  means,  any 
species  of  reform ;  or  whether  it  has  any 
reference  to  proceedings  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  Whatever  may  have  beon  the 
intention  of  those  resolutions,  or  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  were  addressed,  it  ap- 
pears very  plainly  from  the  following 
letter,  found,  also,  in  the  same  way,  that 
Mr.  Meagher  was  about  to  proceed  to 
America ;  and  you  are  already  aware,  in 
one  of  the  former  speeches,  a  mission  to 
America  is  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
O'Brien— 

*'  Then  I  come  to  tell  you  about  the  American 
trip.  I  am  ofiF  for  New  York  (God  willing)  on 
Saturday  — 

'< '  0*er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
My  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  my  soul  as  free.* 
**  What  to  do  ?    To  raise  money,  to  evoke  Bvm- 
pathy— to,"  &c.,  &c.,  See, 

These  two  documents,  connected  with 
the  declaration  of  an  intended  mission  to 
America  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  are 
mpst  important  for  your  consideration,  as 
showing  what  was  the  object  and  tendency 
of  his  mind  at  this  period. 

Then,  as  to  Duffy* 8  letter,  you  have 
heard  it  read  before,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  shows  in  the  mind  of  the 
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writer,  with  regard  to  Mr.  O^Brien,  what 
the  position  occupied  was,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  movement  then  contem- 
plated—whethei*  it  was  to  obtain  repeal  by 
constitutional  means,  or  whether  the  ob- 
ject was  revolution  or  rebellion. 
{The  learned  judge  read  the  letter.] 
Whatever  be  the  value  of  it,  it  is  plain 
the  writer  contemplates  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  considers  Mr.  0*Brien  as  the 
person  who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  next  evidence  in  point  of  order  are 
those  events  which  are  deposed  to  by 
Dobbyn,  It  is  contended  that  Dohbyn 
comes  forward  before  you  as  an  accom* 
plice,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  attend  to 
his  evidence  unless  he  be  confirmed  in 
some  material  and  important  part.  If  you 
take  Dobbyn's  statement  to  be  true,  he  does 
not  stand  in  the  light  of  an  accomplice. 
An  accomplice  is  a  person  who  actually 
engages  in  the  illegal  act  which  he  comes 
forward  to  depose  to;  but  he  did  not, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  become  a 
member  of  this  society  with  any  intention 
of  actually  carrying  forward  or  executing 
its  objects  or  plans.  He  became,  he  says 
himself,  a  member  for  the  purpose  of 
"  counterplotting"  their  plotting ;  in  other 
words,  be  should  rather  be  called  a  spy 
than  an  accomplice.  Whether  you  regard 
him  in  the  one  light  or  the  other,  my 
direction  to  you  would  be,  scrupulously 
to  examine  the  evidence,  and  see  how  far 
it  is  accredited  by  the  vai'ious  matters 
with  which  it  stands  in  connexion  ;  and 
first  of  all,  to  examine  him  by  himself. 

If  yon  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
telling  a  story  of  his  own  fabrication,  and 
that  no  such  transactions  occurred  as  he  re- 
presents, you  should  dismiss  the  evidence 
altogether  from  your  minds  ;  buu  if  you 
find  that  his  evidence  is  reasonable  and 
probable  by  itself,  accredited  by  the  acts 
of  those  persons,  and  by  the  acts  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  himself — if  you  find  it  consistent 
with  those  acts — if  you  find  he  is  telling 
that,  which  in  the  ordinary  nature   of 
things  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  arrangement  to  a  portion  of  which 
he  deposes,  then  it  will  be  for  you  to 
consider  whether  he  is  entitled  to  your 
belief*      On    the    other    hand,    if    you 
think   he    is   a  spy — ^that    he   went   to 
meetings,  and  haa  either  partially,  or  in 
the  whole,  invented  the  story  detailed  to 
yon,  yon  should  diBchar|^e  the  whole  from 
your  minds,  and  not  give  credit  to  any 
part  of  it.     It  is  very  important  to  remark, 
that,  if  none  of  these  meetings  ever  took 
place  at  different  houses,  his  statement 
oonld  be  contradicted.    That  there  was  a 
club  in  Dublin  called  the  Bed  Hand  Club, 
is  perfectly  true.     Two  policemen  proved 
that  the  sign  of  the  house,  the  red  hand 
on  the  blind  of  the  window,  was  exhibited 


there,  and  that  they  saw  persons  going  in 
and  out  as  members  of  that  club ;  so  that, 
so  far,  his  testimony  was  unimpeached  by 
the  suggestion  that  there  was  no  such  body. 

He  having  been  examined  so  long  ago 
as  last  Saturday,  and  deposing  to  a  series 
of  transactions  in  three  different  places, 
three  months  ago  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
there  was  ample  means  of  contradicting 
him  if  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 

Whiteside:  My  lord,  with  the  greatest 
deference  I  submit  that,  pending  a  trial 
which  it  i%  impossible  to  say  when  it 
may  conclude,  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  not  producing  all  the  evidence 
that  might  be  produced  if  he  had  the  list 
of  witnesses  before  him.  I  did  not  know 
what  we  might  have  to  speak  to. 

Blickburne,  L.C.J. :  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  the  very  authority  you  cited,  shows 
exiictly  how  the  law  is  on  the  subject  (a)-^ 

**  (Judoubtedly  the  proof  of  the  case  against 
the  prisoner  must  depend  for  its  support,  not 
upon  the  absence  or  want  of  any  explanation  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  himself,  but  upon  the 
positive  affirmative  evidence  of  his  guilt  that  is 
given  by  the  Crown." 

Then  follows  this  which  was  not  stated 
before — 

"It  is  not,  however,  an  unreasonable  thintf, 
and  it  daily  oceun  in  investigations,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  that  if  there  is  a  certain  appear- 
ance made  out  against  a  party — if  he  is  involved 
by  the  evidence  in  a  state  of  considerable  sus- 
picion, he  is  called  upon  for  his  own  sake,  and 
his  own  safety,  to  state  and  bring  forward  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
might  reconcile  such  suspicious  appearances 
with  perfect  innocence;  and  therefore,  the 
learned  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  although  he 
entered  his  protest  against  his  being  necessarily 
required  to  make  such  a  statement,  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
one  that  was  perfectly  innocent — that  is,  per- 
fectly innocent  so  far  as  regards  the  crime 
of  high  treason." 

Now,  I  do  not  by  any  moans  think  that 
because  this  man  was  examined  last  Satur* 
day,  therefore  the  prisoner  is  bound  now  to 
show  that  he  was  telling  what  was  not 
true.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  at  all  that 
there  was  that  obligation  on  the  prisoner, 
but  I  say  there  was  that'possibility ;  and  I 
say  more,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  if  you  believe  the  story 
this  man  tells,  and  you  find  it  accredited 
by  other  parts  of  the  transaction,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  pay  at- 
tention to  his  evidence. 

Whiteside:  In  that  case,  which  your 
lordship  has  correctly  cited,  the  prisoner 
had  the  list  of  witnesses  who  were  to 
be  examined  against  him  eleven  days 
before  trial.  My  client  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunities given  to  him. 


(a)  In  Fro§t*8  case,  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  448. 
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Blackburnb,  L.O. J. :  That  is  perfectly 
true ;  and  that  which  the  prisoner 
possesses  here>  would  have  enabled  him 
to  contradict  this  witness  if  he  thongbt 
proper.  But  I  confess,  that  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  I  should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  see  and  adyise  jon 
to  examine  minutely  the  testimony  of  this 
witness,  and  see  whether  there  is  not, 
from  the  story  which  he  tells,  some  pre- 
sumption, looking  at  the  other  facts  of 
the  case,  that  it  is  true  in  its  main  par- 
ticulars. ^ 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  read 
Ddbhyne  evidence  and  cross-examination.] 

A  Juror:  He  said  when  his  club  was 
called  over,  it  was  not  called  the  Red  Hand 
Club.  How  comes  it  that  he  has  a  vote  in 
the  council  ?  None  but  those  who  repre- 
sented a  certain  club  had  a  vote  there. 
How  did  he  get  in  at  all  P  I  do  not  see 
Jiow  that  was. 

Blackbdbne:  L.O.J. :  V/hat  he  says  is 
this  — 

*'  I  vas  not  acknowledged  a  representative  of 
a  club.  My  club  is  a  branch  ;  I  wa«,  therefore, 
not  acknowledged  as  the  representative  of  a 
club  ;  but  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council." 

A  Juror:  The  council,  we  understand, 
was  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
clubs. 

Blackbtjrne,  L.C.J. :  Gentlemen,  will 
you  look  over  your  notes  in  the  mean- 
time, and  see  how  that  is. 

WhiteMe:  I  will  tell  your  lordship 
what  we  have  on  our  notes — that  it  was 
ordered  that  all  but  the  representatives  of 
the  clubs  should  leave  the  room.  My 
Lord  Chief  Juelice  has  that;  and  I  have 
now  read  it  you. 

A  Juror :  So  I  have  it  on  mine. 

Blackburnb,  L.C.J. :  Just  wait  a  mo- 
ment, I  will  see  that — 

**  Dillon  was  in  the  cbair  on  the  21st  Several 
men  were  present,  members  of  clubs  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present ;  and  several  members  ob- 
jected to  proceed  with  the  election  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  till  they  left  the  room.  Then 
Dillon  called  out  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  retired  to,  and  remained  in,  an 
inner  room  till  all  the  others  went  away.  Dillon 
had  remained  seated  in  the  chair. 

Prisoner :  May  I  be  allowed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  one  remark  that 
fell  from  your  lordship,  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  bringing  evidence  to 
contradict  what  has  beoii  stated  by  this 
Witness,  Tlie  jury  must  know  that  every 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Confede- 
ration, or  any  who  have  taken  a  leading 
'part  in  the  management  of  the  council, 
have  been  hunted  down  by  the  Gk)vern- 
ment,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  arrest,    l^erefore. 


it  is  utterly  impossible  to  induce  any  of 
them  to  come  here. 

A  Juror :  It  does  not  appear  whether 
Dohbyn  says  he  is  one  of  those  who  were 
allowed  to  remain,  or  was  one  of  those  who 
were  turned  out, 

Blackbubhb,  L.C. J. :  He  voted. 

A  Juror ;  Then  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  recognized  members  of  the  club:^, 
because  all  those  were  who  were  not 
turned  out. 

Another  Juror :  And  he  before  said  he 
was  not — on  the  first  day. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J.  :*  You  have  taken 
full  notes,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  look  at 
them  between  this  and  to-morrow  moi'n- 
ing. 

The  Court  adjourned. 

Saturday,  October  7,  1848. 

Prisoner :  Before  your  lordship  resumes 
your  review  of  the  evidence,  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  an  expression  that  fell  from 
mo  on  a  former  day,  and  which,  I  under- 
stand, has  given  pain  to  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Sfodges,  the  Qovemment 
reporter.  Your  lordship  may  reoollect, 
that  I  stated  that  he  had  been  treated 
at  every  meeting  as  a  guest,  not  as  a  spy. 
Now  wnat  I  wished  to  intimate  was,  that 
I  thought  he  dealt  rather  unfairly  by  us  ii. 
appearing  as  a  Crown  witness,  prepared  to 
swear  that  our  speeches  and  decuurations 
were  seditious  and  treasonable.  Wo 
thought  from  his  representations  to  us 
that  he  appeared  in  his  official  character  of 
a  Go.vemment  reporter,  prepared  to  swear 
to  his  notes  ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  ever  concealed  that  part,  or  ever 
appeared  in  a  disguised  character,  which 
roost  unquestionaoly  he  never  did.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  consider  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  spy;  and  I  wish  to  withdraw  that 
expression. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  When  we  separated 
last  evening,  I  had  read  over  to  you  the 
evidence  of  Ddbbyn,  who  is,  unquestion- 
ably, an  importont  witness,  and  with 
respect  to  whose  credit  it  will  be  for  you 
to  decide.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  those  matters  by  which  the 
Crown  insist  that  his  tebtimony  has  been 
confirmed  and  corroborated:  I  allude 
to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bed  Hand  Club;  and  I  allude  also  to 
such  corroboration  as  the  balloting  papers 
afibrd.  But  one  of  the  jurors  having 
asked  a  question,  which  was  one  of  vast 
importance,  and  which  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  his  evidence,  my  learned 
brethren  on  the  bench  are  of  opinion,  in 
which  I  entirely  concur,  that  I  ought 
again  to  read  my  notes  of  his  evidence  to 
you,  and  you  will  see  as  yon  go  along 
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whether  or  not,  as  detailed,  there  is  any 
li^roand  for  the  impntation  foanded  npou 
the  discrepancies  suggested  by  the  juror. 

IThe  learned  judge  again  read  Dobbyn^e 
evidence  and  cross-examination] — 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  the  man  swears 
is  this — that  the  first  meeting  of  the  15th 
Jnly  was  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
Confederation.  He  did  not  state  that  he 
was  a  member  of  that  council  until  he  was 
cro88<ezaminod ;  but  he  states  positively 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  Bjb 
states,  also,  that  the  meeting  of  the  19th 
was  a  meeting  both  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  representatives  of  clubs ;  that  it  was  a 
meeting,  therefore,  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct cliieses  of  persons ;  and  he  swears, 
wiUi  equal  distinctness,  that  the  business 
which  was  to  be  transacted  upon  the  21st 
was  to  be  transacted  by  this  united  body, 
he  being  a  member  of  one  of  two  bodies ; 
so  that,  according  to  that,  if  the  election, 
was  to  take  place  by  the  representatives  of 
the  clubs  and  the  Council,  he,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  would  have  a  right  to 
vote.  That  is  his  account  of  the  trans- 
action ;  we  have  it  from  himself  only ; 
and  the  question  is,  as  I  said  before,  and 
again  repeat  to  yon,  entirely  for  your 
consideration.  I  shall  say  nothing  more, 
gentlemen,  with  respect  to  his  evidence, 
than  simply,  that  the  object  of  the 
first  meetmg  was  to  have  an  accurate 
account  of  the  force  of  these  clubs ;  and 
the  object  of  the  second  meeting  was  to 
ascertain  how  the  proclamation,  which 
had  been  issued,  mignt  be  evaded  or  frus- 
trated ;  and  the  object  of  the  third  meet- 
ing, according  to  his  statement,  was  to 
elect  an  executive  committee,  as  he  calls 
it,  but  which  upon  his  cross-examination 
he  states  was  to  be  a  council  of  war,  and 
its  heing  a  council  of  war  was  the  reason 
why  no  clergyman  should  be  elected  upon 
it.  Gentlemen,  this  is  important  evidence, 
but  it  would  be  perfectly  untrne  were  I  to 
represent  to  you  that  the  prosecution,  or 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  depended 
entirely  on  your  belief  of  it ;  it  is  for  you 
to  believe  it  or  not;  if  you  believe  it,  it 
goes  to  sustain  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  supposing  that  yon  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  or  that  you  have  any  rational 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  testimony  of 
this  man,  in  either  case,  I  tell  you  ex- 
plicitly, to  reject  it  from  your  conside- 
ration and  not  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  give 
your  verdict  as  if  you  never  heard  it. 

£The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  refer  to 
Mr.  O'Brien' a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Irish  League  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  July  19lh,  observing  that 
according  to  Bohbyn's  evidence,  the  meet- 
ing, with  respect  to  evading  the  proclam- 
ation, was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  that  day.I 


I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  repeat  this  speech  to  you.  But  this  is 
perfectly  plain,  that  in  a  part  of  that  speech 
Mr.  O'Brien  refers  to  his  having  reviewed 
those  clubs  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
says — 

"  1  hope  you  have  read  an  accouot  of  the  pro- 
ceedinjTS  at  Cork.  They  call  it  a  review  of  my 
troops ;  but  I  am  happy  4o  assure  you  that  I 
met  two  thousand  men  as  well  arrayed,  as 
capable  of  efficient  action,  as  any  troops  in  her 
Majesty's  service ;  and  I  met  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  who  promised  to  support 
and  sympathize  with  them." 

And  you  will  find  in  the  concluding 
part  of  the  speech,  thongh  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  or  many  of  them,  were 
known  to  be  adverse  to  the  formation  of 
t^ese  clubs,  that  he  distinctlv  asserts  his 
own  right,  and  the  right  of  others  who 
thought  like  him,  to  continue  the  same 
system  of  organization,  and  does  not  pro- 
fess the  slightest  intention  of  abandoning 
the  formation  or  the  organization  of  clubs. 
The  Solicitor- General  adverted  to  a  pas- 
sage  in  the  speech  which  has  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  proclamation,  and  which  is  in 
these  words — 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  here  in  this 
League  feel  myself  called  upon  to  express  to 
you  my  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
ought  to  treat  that  proclamation.  I  believe  the 
most  of  you  know  very  well  what  is  your  inter- 
est and  what  is  your  duty.  I  apprehend  that 
the  effort  to  disarm  the  population  of  Dublin 
will  not  1«  found  very  successful ;  but  1  do — 
whilst  I  do  not  invite  you  to  give  facilities  to 
the  police  for  invading  the  privacy  of  your 
homes — I  do  upon  my  own  part,  and  I  must  say 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  your  most  trusted 
friends,  request  that  you  will  not  make  that 
proclamation  the  occasion  of  »  general  «ol- 
lision." 

The  Solicitor' Oeneral  argues— you  will 
judge  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not — that  that  appears  to  be  a  recognition 
of  the  advice  which  had  been  given  them 
in  the  course  of  that  morning  at  the 
meeting  which  is  deposed  to  by  Bohhyn. 

Whiteeide :  Will  your  lordship  allow  me 
to  mention  two  short  sentences? 

Blackbu&ne,  L.C.J. :  Certainly.  Gentle- 
men, listen  to  Mr.  Whiteside, 

Whiteside  read  the  following: — 

"  1  owe  it  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
entered  into  association  with  us  to  fulfil  the 
pledge,  by  which  1  consider  myself  bound,  on 
entering  this  Irish  League,  that  we  will  until 
we  find  all  constitutional  methods  exhausted, 
through  the  agency  of  this  League,  unite  with 
them  in  constitutional  efforts." 

Contemplating  the  visit  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  he  says — 

'*  1  feel  perfect  reliance  upon  the  good  sense, 
as  well  as  upon  the  ardour,  of  the  population  of 
Dublin ;  and  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
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will  give  a  generouB  confidence  to  the  Irish 
League,  as  constituted  on  the  principles  I  hare 
enunciated.  I  have  proposed,  and  with  success, 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  should  be 
held  at  Kilkenny.  Kilkenny  was  the  first  town 
to  declare  in  favour  of  a  union  of  all  Irishmen. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  owe  them  the  compliment 
of  going  down,  and  carrying  down  with  us  as 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  aiETcan  ■  conveni- 
ently attend  at  Kilkenny." 

Blackbttbme,  L.O.J. :  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Leagne,  its  constitution,  and  its  acts,  that 
Mr.  O^Brien  professes  an  entire  determi- 
nation, as  a  member  of  the  League,  to  act 
up  to,  and  pursue,  that  constitutional 
course.  Ifc  is  equally  certain  that  he  re- 
served to  himself  unlimited  power  with 
respect  to  the  clubs. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  hare 
arrived  at  what  I  may  call  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  stage  of  the  evidence. 
Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  O^Brien  left 
town,  there  was  no  notion  or  apprehension 
of  his  personal  arrest,  and  therefore  yon 
cannot  expect,  and  certainly  there  was  not 
a  word  said  which  had  the  least  tendency  tQ 
promote,  any  measure  for  his  personal 
protection  or  safety.  Whatever  occurred 
before,  had  for  its  object  general  purposes 
and  designs,  whether  they  were  to  eneot  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  a  modification  of  the 
constitution,  or  a  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  effect  a  total  separation  of 
L<eland  from  England.  These  objects, 
general  in  their  nature,  it  was  contem- 
plated to  effect  by  an  organization  of  as 
many  of  the  people  of  this  country  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  clubs. 
These  clubs,  their  formation,  and  their 
co-operation,  were  to  be  the  means,  the 
force,  or  the  power  by  which  the  general 
objects,  or  whatever  was  to  be  the  general 
object,  was  to  be  achieved.  And  if  that 
were  so  before  Mr.  O^Brien  left  town,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  what  sub- 
sequently occurred  was  in  furtherance  of 
that  object;  whether  that  object  was 
abandoned,  or  whether  it  was  persisted  in. 
The  testimony  of  JDobbyn,  if  you  believe 
him,  has  advanced  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Grown  one  step  further  than  the  other 
evidence.  It  is  not  that  he  has  shown  an 
object  different  from  that  which  the  other 
evidence  establishes,  but  he  has  gone 
further  in  proving  the  progress  of  a  con- 
spiracy ;  and  he  has  given  evidence  that 
matters  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  they 
were  determined,  by  arms,  within  a  verv 
short  time,  to  break  out  into  actual  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that  a  military  council,  called  an 
Executive  Committee  of  Five,  had,  by  its 
members,  pledged  itself  that  the  outbreak 
should  take  place  before  the  8th  of 
August  at  the  very  furthest.  Now  sup- 
posing that  you  do  not  believe  him,  there 


will  still  remain  what  I  before  pointed 
out  to  you  upon  the  confession  of  Mr. 
0*Bri€n  himself;  there  would  still  remain 
the  general  purpose  or  object ;  there  would 
still  remain  the  formation  and  the  exer- 
tions of  clubs  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object, 

[The  learned  judge  read  Dwileme^s  evi- 
dence as  to  Mr.  O'Brien'a  speech  at  Ennis- 
corthy  on  Sunday,  July  23rd,  and  at 
Gallan  on  Monday.! 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  com- 
ment upon  this  evidence.  It  is  only  my 
duty  to  put  you  in  possession  of  it,  and  to 
leave  it  entirely  for  your  own  considera- 
tion. I  wish  to  state  here,  both  with 
reference  to  the  last  deposition  you  have 
heard,  and  all  the  depositions  m  which 
the  personal  protection  of  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
alluded  to,  when  you  hear  it,  keep  in  vour 
mind  these  two  matters,  and  keep  these 
two  questions  constantly  in  your  contem- 
plation. Does  the  language  here  used 
convey  to  your  mind  the  impression  that 
the  personal  safety  and  protection  of  Mr. 
0*Brien  was  the  sole  and  exclusive  ob- 
ject P  Or  does  the  language  in  its  fair, 
natural,  and  manifest  import  convey  .to 
your  minds  the  impression,  that  there 
was  an  ulterior,  ana  another  purpose,  a 
general  purpose,  a  ]:)urpose  of  the  kind 
Bnggested  by  the  evidence  itself,  a  pur- 
pose which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  this  speaker,  of  making  Ire- 
land a  free  and  independent  nation  P 

Barton:  May  I  &ds.  your  lordship  to 
suspend  your  charge  for  a  very  few 
minutes  P 

Attomey-Oeneral :  What  is  the  reason  of 
your  request  P 

Blackbubme,  L.G.J. :  I  cannot  have  my 
charge  to  the  jury  interrupted. 

Barton :  Both  the  learned  counsel  who 
were  assigned  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  are  en- 
gaged in  very  anxious  consultation,  my 
lord,  this  moment. 

BLA.CKBUBNE,  L.G.J. :  I  camiot  stop  the 
trial. 

Prisoner:  My  lords,  I  apprehend  that 
the  Gourt  is  not  fully  constituted  in  the 
absence  of  the  third  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Moore.  From  what  I  am  led  to  believe, 
my  counsel  are  at  present  engaged  with 
him  ;  and  the  Gourt  cannot  proceed. 

Blackbubke,  L.C.J. :  We  will  certainly 
wait  for  Judge  Moore,  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Gourt  is  not  fully 
constituted,  one  of  the  judges  being 
absent.  One  of  the  judges  would  be 
sufiBcient. 

After  a  short  delay  Mr.  Justice  Moore 
came  into  court. 

The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  read 
the  evidence  as  to  the  speeches  at  Garrick 
on  Monday. 

Meagher  then  compared  Ireland  to  fl 
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French  fire-ship  which  had  sank  for  a 
moment  and  risen  again  into  a  glorions 
repnblic ;  and  said,  "  Hurrah  for  the  re- 
public"— and  the  crowd  shouted. 

Barton :  Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion.  I  am  instructed  that 
Mr.  Meagher  never  intended — and  I  think 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  context  of 
that  speech — ^to  adopt  the  sentiment, 
*  *  Hurrah  for  a  repubhc." 

Blackbubns,  L.G.J. :  We  cannot  hear 
anything  now. 

JBarton :  The  passage  occurred  in  allu- 
sion to  an  historical  incident. 

Blackburne,  L.G.J.:  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  discharge  my  duty  if  I  am 
interrupted  m  this  way.  We  cannot  hear 
that ;  the  time  has  gone  by  for  it. 

WhUeiide:  Before  your  lordship  pro- 
ceeds further  with  your  charge,  I  ask  you, 
as  a  favour,  to  hear  a  short  application. 

Blackbubhs,  L.G.J.:  Is  it  in  another 
case? 

Whiteside :  No,  my  lord ;  in  this.  I  do 
not  feel  it  right  to  mention  it  in  court ; 
but  if  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  will  step  into  chamber,  I  will 
mention  it  there. 

Attorney-General:  I  hare  no  possible 
objectioD,  my  lord. 

The  learned  judges,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  prisoner's  bouusel,  retired 
to  the  chamber,  and  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  elapsed  returned  into 
court. 

WhUeeide :  My  lords,  in  this  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  O^Brien,  1  have  an  application  to 
make  to  your  lordships,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Gourt  and  to  my  learned 
friend,  the  Aitomey-Oenerdl ;  it  is  that 
the  witness,  Dobbyn,  may  be  recalled,  on 
one  subject-matter. 

Blackbubns,  L.G.J. :  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

Attorney- Chneral :  From  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Whiteside  of  matters  having 
come  to  Ms  knowledge  since  the  cross- 
examination  of  Dcbbyn  on  a  particular 
part  of  the  case,  I  shall  not  oppose  it. 

Blaolbubke,  L.G.J. :  Then  you  consent 
to  it? 

Attom^'Oeneral :  Yes,  my  lord. 

Blackbubhe,  L.G.  J. :  Because  the  appli- 
cation is  very  unusual. 

Whiteside:  1  think  it  right  to  state, 
that  the  Attorney- General  and  Solicitor' 
General  are  entitled  to  the  highest  honour 
for  their  conduct  in  the  administration  of 
justice.    We  will  call  Bohhyn  as  our  wit- 


James    Stevenson   Dotibyn,    recalled— Ex- 
amined by  WhUeside. 

Denied  that  he  had  ever  had  an  inter- 
view with  Hewry  DaUon,  the  next  witness, 


Gontradicted  the  statements  put  to  him 
by  Whiteside  in  every  particular. 

Henry  DoZ^on— Examined  by  Whiteside. 

Stated  that  he  had  travelled  from 
Dublin  by  the  night  express  ;  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral 
of  Gashel ;  that  he  was  a  literary  teacher, 
and  belonged  to  Trinity  Gollege ;  that  he 
had  taught  in  Dublin  and  Dungannon,  and 
had  been  resident  tutor  to  Mr.  Fenne- 
father,  of  Marlow. 

Whiteside :  Do  you  recollect  being  any 
Saturday  evening,  or  any  night  about 
the  middle  of  June,  at  a  house,  or  tavern, 
or  public-house,  at  the  comer  of  Stephen 
Street,  reading? — ^Yes,  I  went  into  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
newspappr,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking.  I  think  a  man  of  the  name  of 
O'NeiU  keeps  it;  it  is  at  the  comer  of 
George  Street,  cutting  George  Street  at 
right  angles  with  Stephen  Street. 

While  you  were  so  seated  reading  the 
paper,  were  there  three  persons  in  that 
room  P — I^had  been  about  five  hours  in  the 
room  before  three  persons  came  in.  I 
was  reading  the  history  of  the  late  out- 
break in  France. 

Did  any  discussion  arise  in  your  pre- 
sence, while  you  were  reading,  about 
politics  in  Ireland  P — ^Yes,  my  attention 
was  attracted  from  the  newspaper  to  three 
persons  who  came  in  about  four  hours 
afterwards. 

What  persuasion  are  youP — I  am  a 
Protestant. 

Look  round,  and  tell  me  if  that  person 
behind  you  {pointing  to  the  witness  Dobhyn) 
was  one  of  the  persons  P — That  gentleman 
was,  upon  my  oath. 

Tell  the  jury  shortly  what  passed  on  that 
occasion,  before  vou  took  any  part  in  the 
conversation ;  what  the  conversation  was 
that  passed  between,  that  gentleman  and 
the  two  persons  you  saw  there  P — Two  of 
the  gentlemen  had  been  advocatinia:  a 
repeal  of  the  union ;  they  said  it  could  be 
obtained  by  no  other  means  than  by  the 
steps  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  0*Oonnell, 
and  they  contended  that  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose  to  look  for  repeal  by  any  other 
means,  that  England  was  too  powerful  for 
them. 

Did  this  gentleman  say  anything  P-— 
This  gentleman  then  said  to  them  that  he 
was  a  Protestant  and  an  Orangeman  from 
the  north,  and  that,  unless  by  force  of 
arms,  the  independence  of  Ireland  never 
could  be  obtained.  He  also  made  the 
remark,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  depend 
on  foreign  nations,  unless  on  ourselves 
alone ;  and  that  unless  the  Irish  people 
exerted  themselves,  it  was  also  of  no  use 
to  depend  on  France  or  America. 
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Was  anything  said  about  John  Mitchel  f 
— ^Yes,  he  said  the  time  had  come  now — 
the  time  bad  now  arrived  when  a  repeal 
of  thc)  union  would,  perhaps,  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  a  republican  goyernment, 
on  the  principles  of  John  Mitchel,  was 
what  would  benefit  Ireland.  He  had  for- 
merly believed  the  repeal  of  the  union 
would  do  best ;  he  was  convinced  nothing 
less  would  do;  and  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien,  and  said  his 
policy  was  too  tame. 

Did  they  then  appeal  to  you  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  P 
— Yea,  this  man  asked  me  what  my  opinion 
was. 

What  did  you  say  ?— I  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  agitation  was  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
and' that  I  attributed  my  present  suffer- 
ings altogether  to  it:  and  I'saidC  would 
also  admit  openly  that  the  repeal  agita- 
tion, and  a  repeal  of  the  union,  would  be 
the  curse  of  Ireland,  and  I,  for  one,  was 
against  it,  and  I  signed  the  repeal  peti- 
tion, as  a  student  of  iVinity  College. 

Against  it  P — ^Against  it. 

Did  Botbyn  do  anything  on  thatP — 
Yes,  I  noticed  him  distorting  his  face  to 
me. 

To  you  P — I  could  not  say,  but  he  made 
some  distortions  of  his  ftk^e. 

Did  you  immediately  after  that  leave 
the  house  ? — ^Yes,  the  party  walked  out  of 
the  house ;  the  two  men  went  before,  and 
I  was  going  home. 

Did  mr.  Bdtibyn  accost  you  as  you  were 
going  home ;  did  he  overtake  you  P — I  had 
ffone  about  nine  yards,  or  so,  from  him  at 
Uie  time,  and  he  followed  me,  and  said  the 
men  wished  me  to  have  supper  with  them. 
I  said  it  was  too  late,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
home.    He  said  I  must  come. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  go  to  any  house 
with  him  ? — Yes. 

MooiiE,  J. :  Did  either  of  the  two  men 
go  into  the  house  alsoP — All  four  went 
into  the  second  house,  or  an  eating-house, 
in  Stephen  Street. 

Whiteside:  Was  any  proposition  made 
to  you  about  joining  any  club  by  Bobhyn  ? 
— I  should  have  mentioned  that,  on  leav- 
ing it,  he  said  I  was  **  a  right  fellow." 

Had  yon  any  conversation  with  him 
afterwards,  that  night,  about  any  club  P — 
He  then  said  the  two  men  Tvho  had  gone 
before  were  damned  papists ;  that  I  should 
have  humoured  the  conversation  as  he  did. 

Did  he  afterwards,  that  night,  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  joining  a  clubP — Yes, 
he  did ;  he  asked  me  had  I  joined  a  club, 
and,  if  not,  why  I  should  not. 

Did  you  make  any  reply  P — I  told  him 
I  would  not  join  any  club ;  that  a  notice 
was  up  on  the  gates  of  the  college,  to  the 
effect,  that  any  student  would  be  expelled 
who  joined  a  club,  and  that  I  intenaed  to 


fo  in  for  a  scholarship  the  following  year, 
told  him  I  would  lose  all  collegiate  pros- 
pects ;  he  said  that  though  I  might  here,  I 
would  not  elsewhere ;  i£aX  a  G-ovemment 
situation  would  be  better,  and,  as  I  was  fit 
for  it.  Government  could  appoint  me  to  the 
head  of  a  colonial  college — some  colonial 
college. 

WhiieMe  (to  Bobhyn):  Mr.  Bobhyn, 
you  need  not  piake  those  faces  which  have 
just  been  spoken  of  by  the  witness ;  take 
my  advice,  and  do  not. 

(To  the  Witnese) :  Was  any  thing  said  by 
him  to  you  of  Titus  Oates  ? — ^Yes ;  he  saia 
that  the  times  were  similar  to  those  in 
Ej^land  at  that  time. 

Did  he  mention  the  words  P — ^Yes,  he 
mentioned  the  name  Titiis  OcUes. 

Did  you  separate  shortly  after  from  him 
that  night? — Wo  remained  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  place. 

After  that  you  separated  P — ^Af ter  that 
I  could  not  say  we  separated ;  we  remained 
about  ten  minutes  together  opposite  the 

Elace,  while  the  picket  of  soIdLiers  passed 
y ;  he  alluded  to  them,  and  pelted  gravel 
at  them.  Wo  separated  after  that,  and  I 
went  home. 

Did  he  ask  you  your  address  P — He  fol- 
lowed me  a  second  time,  on  my  way  home, 
and  asked  me  for  my  address,  which  he 
took  down  by  lamplight  in  pencil.  He 
said  he  would  call  on  me  next  day,  which 
would  be  Sunday,  and  arrange  about  what 
club  I  should  join. 

The  witness  here  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water,  as  he  had  been  travelling  all  night. 

How  long  was  it  before  you  saw  this 
man  again  P — About  three  or  four  weeks. 

Where  did  you  see  him  on  the  second 
occasion  P— It  occurred  at  the  corner  of 
Trinity  Street.  He  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  me  aid  I  not  know 
bim.    I  said  I  did  not. 

What  did  he  reply  P — He  replied  that  he 
was  Bohbyn,  and  did  I  not  remember  the 
discussion  in  the  tavern,  and  I  said  I  did. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  go  anywhere  with 
him  on  that  occasion  P — He  asked  me  to 
go  and  have  a  glass  of  pimch  with  him. 

Kow,  on  that  occasion  you  went  ihto  a 
place  with  him  P— I  did. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  he  or  you  pay  for 
whatever  refreshment  you  hadP — I  paid 
for  it. 

The  witness  asked  for  some  more 
water,  saying  he  was  subject  to  nervous 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

liow,  on  that  occasion,  tell  me  what  he 
stated  to  you ;  did  he  say  any  thing  of 
this  matter  about  Mr.  O'Bnen.  I  pre- 
sume you  have  never  spoken  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  f— I  have  never  seen  him  in  my 
life. 

Nor  his  attorney  ? — ^Never. 

Now,  tell  us  what  passed  on  that  occa- 
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Bion  P— Why,  ho  was  then  talking  of  the 
nature  of  divinity  qaestious,  and  those 
things.  He  asked  me  if  Dens'  Theology 
was  read  in  college. 

What  did  you  say  P — ^Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

What  did  he  aay  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  giving  information  P — Ho  said 
that,  hy  it,  a  Roman  Catholic  was  qualified 
to  swear  and  get  absolution  from  the 
priest  for  any  information,  false  or 
true. 

Did  he  say  anything  as  to  what  that 
wasp — He  said,  of  course  the  only  way 
to  oounteraot  it  was  to  swear  counter 
against  it. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  one  man  only 
giving  information  ? — He  said  if  I  joined 
a  distinct  club  from  him,  and  both  our 
statements  of  information  agreed,  credit 
would  be  attached  to  it,  and  nie  more  the 
better.  And  he  likewise  said  this  could 
be  well  managed  by  my  drawing  out  what 
I  called  propositions  for  my  club. 

Besolutions  ?  —  Yes,  resolutions,  and 
getting  signatures  to  them,  and  commu- 
nicating with  him,  and  that  he  would 
communicate  this  to  the  detectives. 

Now,  when  he  made  that  proposition  to 
yon,  what  did  you  doP— I  called  him  a 
rascal  and  a  blackguard. 

What  did  he  say  then  in  reply  to  that  P 
— I  told  him  to  leave  the  place. 

And  did  he  change  his  manner  or  tone, 
and  say  anything  r — He  went  out,  and 
came  in  again,  and  smiled,  and  said  he 
was  surprised  that  a  man  of  my  learning 
conld  not  perceive  that  he  was  humbug- 
ging. 

Now,  did  he  add  anything  to  that ;  did 
he  say  anything  about  your  education  or 
capacity  for  drawing  up  resolutions  P — 
He  thought  I  was  a  very  useful  person ; 
and  he  said  that  such  persons  were  wanted 
and  were  encouraged. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  P—Tes ;  he  said  that  it 
was  a  plan  of  his,  in  order  to  take 
true  men  into  the  club,  to  sound  them, 
for  there  were  spies  going  in  all  directions. 
He  then  said  the  landlords  were  the  bane 
of  Ireland ;  they  were  tyrants ;  and  that 
if  every  man  was  like  him  everything 
would  be  right  in  Ireland. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  in  point  of  fact, 
after  that  P— I  did  not  till  now. 

When  did  vou  read  his  evidence  in  the 
paper ;  on  what  day  P— Thursdav. 

I  believe  you  then  drew  up  a  letter  P — I 
should  have  stated  that  some  of  these  facts 
I  mentioned  to  two  or  three  persons  at 
the  time  they  occurred ;  and  on  reading 
the  paper,  they  said,  "Oh!  do  you  re- 
member what  you  told  us  about  BMyn  ?  " 

And  you  have  been  brought  down  just 
as  you  Were  yesterday  P—Tes. 


Cross-examined  by  the  AHorMn^- 
Oenercd. 

What  address  did  you  give  Lobhyn  ? — 
27,  Bishop^  Street. 

Who  owns  the  house  p — ^A  man  of  tho 
name  of  M'Dermot 

What  business  does  he  follow  P — He 
appears  to  have  made  some  money,  and 
he  is  also  in  the  dealing  line.  He  sells 
provisions. 

He  is  a  huckster,  I  suppose  P — Yes,  you 
may  call  him  so. 

Sells  provisions,  flour,  bacon,  and  things 
of  that  sort  P— Exactly. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  P — Off 
and  on  for  about*  tbireo  years. 

Where  have  you  resided  the  remainder 
of  those  three  years  off  and  onP — Some- 
times I  have  been  engaged  in  tuition,  and 
sometimes  removed  my  lodgings. 

How  long  are  you  now  lodging,  or  living, 
at  M*Dermot'8  house  P — At  the  present 
time  I  am  there  from  since  about  April 
last. 

And  where  did  you  lodge  immediately 
before  that  P — I  had  been  a  while  in  Eng- 
land. 

Where  in  England  were  youP — In 
Liverpool. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  England  on 
that  occasion  P — I  think  I  was  three  or  four 
months. 

How  were  you  supporting  yourself  in 
Liverpool  P— i  had  a  little,money. 

How  much  P — Two  or  three  pounds. 

And  that  supported  you  for  thi*ee  or 
four  months  P — ^No,  not  altogether  that. 

Did  you  earn  anything  while  you  wore 
in  Liverpool  P — I  did. 

How  much  P— Three  or  four  pounds. 

By  what  trade  or  profession  p — By  a 
school. 

Did  you  set  up  a  school  P — I  did,  a  night 
school. 

Mav  I  ask  where  you  set  up  this  night 
school  P — It  was  in  Stanhope  Street. 

The  house  was  all  your  own  ? — No,  it 
was  not. 

How  long  did  you  keep  the  school  P 
— ^About  a  month  altogether. 

What  other  house  did  you  set  up  this 
school  inp — They  used  to  come  to  my 
place,  and  I  to  them  sometimes. 

In  whose  house  P — I  think  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Wright 

What  street  P — Peaover  Street. 

When  was  it  you  returned  from  Liver* 
pool  ? — Somewhere  in  April. 

Since  your  return  in  the  month  of  April 
vou  have  constantly  lived  in  M*Dermot*i 
house  P — ^Yes,  I  might  say  I  have. 

What  do  you  pav  M'Dermot  for  your 
lodgings  P — Three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  week. 

Do  you  teach  a  school  there  P — No# 
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How  do  you  support  yourself  at  present  P 
— By  pupils. 

Do  they  come  to  you? — ^No,  they  are 
rather  too  humble  for  that ;  I  go  to  them. 
I  think  there  is  no  discredit  on  me;  I 
just  hold  as  high  an  opinion  of  myself  as 
my  examiner. 

And  a  great  deal  higher,  I  am  sure  P — 
Not  higher. 

This  meeting  took  place  or  occurred  in 
O'NeiWs  tavern  P — I  tninkthatis  the  name. 

Gould  you  tell  us  what  month  that  was  P 
— I  think,  June — somewhere  about  the 
middle. 

A  good  deal  of  the  conversation  was 
about  the  conviction  of  Mitchd? — No,  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  not. 

Do  you  recollect  when  he  was  tried  and 
convicted  P — I  cannot  ffive  you  the  date 
exactly;  J  do  not  register  the  dates  of 
modem  events. 

You  register  dates  of  ancient  history,  I 
suppose  P — Yes,  of  antiquity. 

Ajidyou  stated  you  had  been  there  three 
or  four  hours  P — I  had,  previously  to  the 
party's  arrival. 

Five  or  six  hours  previously  to  the 
party's  arrival  P — I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  hour  I  went  in  there. 

What  hour  did  vou  go  in  P  —Somewhere 
about  three  o'clock. 

And  this  occurred  about  seven  or  eight  P 
— Three  or  four  I  went  in ;  this  occurred 
a  little  later. 

What  hour  did  these  other  persons  come 
in  p-:-Somewhere  about  eight  o'clock. 

And  you  remained  in  the  house  from 
three  to  eight  P — ^I  had  been  there  from 
three  to  eleven. 

And  you  were  reading  in  the  newspimer 
a  history  of  the  BVench  revolution  P — Not 
that  particularly;  I  read  every  word  in 
the  newspaper. 

What  was  it  that  occupied  you  for  the 
four  or  five  hours  P — I  think  it  was  mostly 
about  the  French. 

When  did  the  French  revolution  take 
place  P — Now,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
French  revolution  is  not  the  circumstance 
altogether.  It  is  that  late  attack  that  was 
made  after  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established,  when  LaTnwiine 
was  put  out. 

I  nad  never  seen  Dobbyn  before.  One 
of  the  other  men  was  called  Kavanagh. 
The  third  man  told  me  Kavanagh  would 
call  on  roe ;  He  said  he  thought  it  was 
about  joining  some  club.  I  gave  him  my 
address.  He  took  it  down  in  a  house  in 
Stephen  Street. 

Was  this  before  you  all  went  to  the 
supper  room  ? — No,  it  was  afterwards. 

After  you  had  come  out  from  supper  P-;— 
From  supper. 

The  whole  four  of  you  supped  together  P 
— We  took  something  together. 


What  did  you  takeP — ^We  took  some 
meat — a  little  meat  and  bread. 

What  hour  of  the  night  was  it  that  you 
had  supper  of  meat  and  bread  P — ^Between 
eleven  and  one  o'clock. 

And  you  had  never  seen  anyone  of  these 
three  people  before  P — ^No,  I  bad  not. 

Ana  which  of  you  paid  for  the  supper  P 
—  I  did  not  pay ;  I  cannot  tell. 

And  you  all  left  the  house  together? — 
Why  we  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
stopped  a  little  time  about  the  door  there ; 
and  the  man  of  it  was  very  friendly  going 
out.  I  remained  in  while  the  other  three 
were  settling  the  affair. 

I  see,  I  see.  The  other  three  were 
settling  the  bill  between  themP — ^Yes; 
they  were  paying  it. 

And  the  other  three  wanted  you,  in 
fact,  to  join  in  a  club;  is  not  that  soP — 
Yes  ;  they  were  talking  of  it. 

Now,  you  never  saw  that  third  man 
since  p — ^The  third  man,  whose  name  I  did 
not  know  P 

Yes  P — ^I  met  him  once. 

Where  P — Near  Ship  Street  barracks. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  p — I  said  to 
him,  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  no  hand 
in  any  club. 

When  was  that  P — ^Three  or  four  weeks 
after  this ;  late  in  July. 

And  you  congratulated  yourself  on  not 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  clubs  P — 
Yes ;  I  told  him  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it  P  —He 
said  it  was;  he  had  not  joined  them 
either. 

Did  you  ever  meet  Kavanagh  since  p — 
At  the  comer  of  Bishop  Street. 

Where  does  Kavanagh  live  P— I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Nor  ever  asked  P — I  never  asked  the  man. 

Did  you  know  D6bhyn'$  name  on  that 
occasion  P — On  what  occasion  p 

On  the  occasion  when  you  met  him  at 
the  tavern  P — He  told  me  his  name  after- 
wards. 

When  P — Going  home  the  second  time, 
at  one  o'clock ;  he  said  he  was  a  law  clerk. 

Dohhyn  did  not  teU  you  where  he  lived  P 
^He  did  not ;  he  told  me  he  was  a  law 
clerk,  and  Bobiygn  was  his  name. 

You  told  him  your  name  P — ^Yes ;  I  did. 

And  you  told  him  where  you  lived  P — 
Yes. 

And  he  called  on  youP — He  appointed 
to  call  on  me,  but  he  did  not  do  so ;  he 
met  me  in  Trinity  Street. 

He  met  you  in  Trini^  Street  P — He  did 
not  meet  me  either;  I  was  standing  in 
Trinity  Street,  and  he  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

What  did  he  say  on  the  second  occasion  P 
— Why,  he  asked  me  to  take  a  glass  of 
punch. 
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That  Toa  have  no  objection  to,  I  snp- 
IXMe? — ^ell,  I  have  not;  I  am  not 
attached  to  it. 

Did  you  take  a  glass  ? — T  did. 

What  did  he  aaj  to  you  thenP — He 
asked  me  what  cystem  of  divinity  was 
pursued  in  college. 

And  he  asked  you  whether  they  taught 
De»«'  Theology  in  college? — Whether  it 
irasread. 

You  told  him  you  objected  to  that 
altogether  P — Objected  to  what  P 

To  these  dnbls.  On  the  first  occasion 
that  you  saw  him,  you  told  him  thatyou 
objected  to  these  clubs  altogether  P — ^Yes. 

Did  not  you  P — ^I  spoke  a^inst  the  clubs 
— against  the  repeal  agitation,  I  told  you. 

May  I  ask  you,  did  yon  graduate  in 
college  P — No ;  I  did  not  take  my  degree. 

When  did  you  enter  P — I  entered  as  a 
pensioner  in  1846. 

Yon  have  since  regularly  attended,  I 
suppose  P — I  have  not  since  regularly  at- 
tended ;  I  took  my  name  off  the  books. 

When  did  you  take  your  name  off  the 
books  P — ^Well,  1  cannot  say  that  I  took 
my  name  off,  but  my  name  was  struck  off. 

When  was  it  struck  off  P — I  cannot  say 
— some  time  after  May. 

After  last  May.  Do  you  mean  the  May 
of  the  present  year ;  since  you  came  from 
Liverpool  P— Yes ;  it  might  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  P — I  cannot  tell.  I 
had  not  paid  the  11,  10a.,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  my  name  was  struck  off.  I 
did  not  call  on  my  tutor  about  it. 

Whiteside:  It  was  for  non-payment  of 
your  fees  P — Yes. 

Aitomey^Qeneral :  While  Dobhyn  was 
under  examination,  I  believe  you  came  in 
here  to  look  at  him,  to  be  sure  you  knew 
him  P — ^No  ;  I  did  not. 

Were  you  standing  there  P — ^Yes. 

And  you  came  in  to  look  at  him  P — No  ; 
I  did  not. 

What  brought  ^ou  into  Court  during 
Dobbyn's  examination  P — 1  was  told  I  was 
wanting. 

And  you  were  placed  opposite  Dobhyn, 
and  then  brought  out  again  P — That  is  the 
fact,  that  I  was  brought  out  again,  de- 
cidedly; but  I  did  not  come  in  to  see 
Ddbhvn,  or  any  other  person. 

Wbat  else  on  earth  brought  you  in  P — 
Some  gentleman  brought  me  in,  and  said 
I  was  required. 

And  who  told  you  the  very  moment 
you  saw  Dobhyn  to  be  off  again  P — I  can- 
not say. 

Who  brought  you  outP— I  cannot  say 
who  brought  me  out. 

Or  who  brought  yon  in  P — Some  persons 
brouffht  me  in,  and  said  I  was  wanting. 

Dia  they  say  you  were  going  to  be  exa- 
mined P— Yes,  that  was  what  I  under- 
stood. 


And  you  found  that  was  all  a  mis- 
take P — It  did  not  strike  me.  I  walked 
in,  and  when  I  found  I  was  not  called  on, 
J.  walked  out  again. 

Do  you  now  believe  you  were  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  r— On 
my  oath,  I  do. 

And  not  to  show  you  the  man  you  were 
to  identify  P — ^Yes,  I  swear  that  on  my 
oath. 

Mr,  Potter  {solicitor  for  the  prisoner) :  I 
broaght  him,  and  my  counsel  desired  me 
to  take  him  out. 

Attomey-Geneml :  Do  you  know  this 
gentleman  (jpoinUng  to  Dobhyn)  ? — ^Yes. 

{To  Dobhyn) :  Do  you  know  this  gentle- 
man P — On  my  oath,  I  never  saw  him. 

A  JwroT :  There  is  one  question  I  wish 
to  ask  him. 

DoHEBTT,  C.J. :  I  have  not  heard  how  he 
came  to  know  of  this  trial. 

Whiteside:  1  asked  that  question.  He 
came  down  last  night  by  the  special  train. 
He  had  never  spoken  to  the  attorney  or 
to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

A  Juror  {to  ihe  Witness) :  Did  you  give 
evidence  of  your  own  accord  before  any- 
body, before  you  came  down  here  P — ^Yes. 

To  whom  P — I  mentioned  to  some  per- 
son, that  I  was  almost  convinced  this  was 
the  person  who  appeared  to  me,  and  that 
I  thought  it  rignt  to  publish  an  account 
of  it  in  the  newspapers.  And  I  will  swear 
on  my  oalh  I  never  expected  to  be  brought 
here. 

Whiteside:  Is  this  the  letter  you  sent 
on  purpose  P — Yes. 

It  was  by  sending  to  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. Is  that  a  true  narrative  P — Yes,  I 
sent  that  to  a  newspaper  to  be  published. 

A  Juror :  When  was  it  sent  P 

Lynch :  He  sent  it  last  night. 

A  Juror:  What  date  is  tne  letter P — ^I 
did  not  date  it. 

When  did  you  write  it  P — I  wrote  it  on 
Friday  morning.  I  read  the  circumstance 
only  on  Thursday,  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  JDohbyn.  It  struck  me  he  was  the  per- 
son, he  Doing  a  law  clerk ;  and  there  were 
other  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  to 
me  regarding  himself,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  it  might  have  been  the 
same  person ;  and  I  suggested  this  to  some 

Sersons  to  whom  I  had  told  this  at  my 
rst  acqaaintance  ;  to  whom  I  mentioned 
that  those  persons  were  to  call  on  me  to 
join  a  club  at  my  first  acquaintance,  and 
they  said  I  ought  to  publish  it  in  a  news- 
paper. Some  persons  advised  me  to  it, 
and  other  persons  dissoaded  me  from  it, 
and  ultimately  I  wrote  a  copy  out  and 
sent  it  to  the  paper. 

Attomey'General :  What  paper  P—T^ 
Freeman*s  Journal. 

Has  it  been  printed  or  published  p — No, 
not   yet.     On    going   to   The  Freeman*s 
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impossible  that  men  can  accurately  ob- 
serve, or  accurately  recollect  afterwards 
all  the  particalars.  But  the  main  ques- 
tion is  this,  do  you  believe  that  there  was 
that  armed  assembly  there  that  day  P  Do 
you  believe  that  they  were  armed  for  the 
parpose  of  obstructing  the  march  of  that 
body  of  police?  If  they  were  not,  why 
did  they  parsue  them  into  the  house  F  If 
they  were  not,  why  did  they  assault  or 
fire  at  them  p  If  vou  believe  these  facts, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  overt  acts,  this 
being  one  of  them,  are  distinctly  proved, 
and  proved  over  and  over  again  by  a 
variety  of  witnesses. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  im- 
portant fact  remaining  behind,  which 
IB,  I  think,  told  by  GomeliM  Mahony. 
He  was  one  of  Mr.  Trant'e  party  in  the 
parlour  on  the  left.  He  says  Mr.  0*Brien 
came  to  the  window  and  stood  on  the 
window-stool,  said  he  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  soldier,  and  if  they  gave  up  their 
arms,  he  woald  protect  their  lives,  and 
that  he  would  give  them  five  minntes 
to  consider.  They  said  they  would  not 
give  up  their  arms.  This  is  a  material 
and  important  part  of  the  case.  Was  that 
demana,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  arms  of 
her  Majesty's  servants,  her  Majesty's 
property,  made  at  that  period  P  If  it 
was,  I  must  say  I  can  scarcely  conceive,  no 
matter  what  the  intent  was,  an  act  of  a 
more  decided  and  unequivocal  character 
than  disarming  the  Queen's  troops,  and 
calling  on  them  to  put  themselves  under 
protection.  What  protection,  gentlemen  P 
What  protection  could  they  put  themselves 
under  P  How  was  the  power  to  protect 
them  to  be  created,  procured,  and  exer- 
cisedP 

Moran  and  Bchinson  give  a  similar 
account,  but  say  that  Mr.  0*Brien  ex- 
claimed, "  Slash  away,  boys,  and  slaugh- 
ter them  all,"  or  "the  whole  of  them.'* 

Ford  says  that  the  words  he  heard  were 
"  Slash  away,  boys ;  we  shall  soon  have 
the  whole  of  them." 

Ford  also  says  that  a  person  stood  with 
Mr.  O'Brien  all  the  time  on  the  window- 
stool. 

Now,  I  am  bound  to  say — ^if  it  is  of  im- 
portance, but  it  really  is  not,  to  decide 
what  the  words  were— I  believe  myself 
some  of  the  parties  made  a  mistake  there  ; 
they  were  not  uttered  by  the  prisoner,  but 
by  somebody  else.  However,  it  matters 
not  by  whom  they  were  uttered.  There 
was  one  party  engaged  in  one  common 
illegal  act,  and  the  acts  of  that  party  are 
the  acts  of  all,  and  the  command  given 
by  one  of  that  party,  is  as  much  the 
act  of  all  the  others  as  if  pronounced  by 
their  own  tongues.  And  more  than  that, 
it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  word 
of  command  was  ^ven  or  uot  j  it  is  wholly 


I  immaterial  to  consider  whether  the  peo- 
ple fired  by  command  or  without  com- 
I  mand ;  they  were  there  with  arms,  assem- 
I  bled  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and  every 
I  person  there  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
i  those  who  fired,  whether  by  command  or 
without. 

I  cannot  pass  from  that  affair  of  Farin- 
rory  without  calling  your  attention  again 
to  the  question,  was  all  that  done  by  way 
of  personal  defence  alone  P  Now,  gentle- 
men, the  next  witness  is,  perhaps,  about 
as  important  as  any  in  the  case,  and  his 
name  is  John  GaarolL  He  saw  Mr.  Trani 
and  delivered  him  a  letter,  and  was 
returning  on  his  horse  to  Kilkenny,  when 
he  came  up  with  a  crowd  consisting  of 
three  or  four  hundred  people  standing  on 
the  road.  He  saw  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the 
crowd,  moving  up  and  down  in  all  direc* 
tions.  He  asked  them  if  they  would  like 
him  to  give  himself  up  to  be  hanged.  He 
did  not  like  to  be  in  his  present  position. 
The  witness  heard  him  on  another  occasion 
say,  he  could  take  the  place  where  Mr. 
Trant  was  in  an  hour.  When  he  asked 
if  he  should  give  himself  up,  they  said 
not.  The  witness  saw  cars  coming  with 
the  police.  He  heard  the  people  say 
they  would  attack  them.  This  was 
about  half-past  five,  and  before  he 
escaped.  When  the  cars  appeared  they 
let  him  co  to  join  Trant,  or  go  home. 
He  got  his  horse  afterwards  from  Mr. 
O'Brien.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  he  met 
Mr.  O'Brien  riding  his  horse.  When  Mr. 
O'Brien  met  with  him,  he  pulled  out  a 
pistol,  and  he  said,  '*  Your  life  or  mine; 
are  you  going  to  arrest  me  P  "  The  witness 
said  not,  that  he  had  no  arms,  and  he 
might  shoot  him  if  he  liked  ;  but  he  said 
it  would  be  beneath  him  to  do  so,  or  to 
fire  on  an  unprotected  man.  He  desired 
him  to  come  back  with  him,  and  witness 
did  so  accordingly,  going  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  the  people.  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a 

Eistol  in  his  bosom.  Witness  said  it  would 
e  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  what 
he  had  undertaken,  particularly  as  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  were  against  him, 
as  he  had  seen  that  day.  That  the  troops 
would  be  brought  against  him,  wiBh  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tend ;  to  which  Mr.  O'Brien  replied,  that 
he  had  for  twenty  years  worked  for  his 
country,  and  it  could  redeem  itself  if  it 
liked.  The  witness  said  the  country 
could  not  be  redeemed  without  blood; 
and  he  replied,  and  said,  he  wanted  no 
blood.  He  then  dismounted  and  walked 
towards  the  Commons,  which  were  half  a 
mile  off. 

G-entlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that, 
upon  the  question  whether  the  object  of 
these  acts  was  i^  gepen^l  or  a  partici^lar 
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one,  thia  OTidenoe  is  all  material.  I  re- 
Inotantly  advert  to  the  difitinction  so  often 
repeated.  It  is  only  from  the  paramount 
necessity  of  keeping  it  constantly  before 
the  view  of  your  intellect  that  I  re- 
peat it. 

The  n3xt  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Oox,  who 
is  snb- inspector.  He  left  Cashel  on  the 
29th  of  July,  with  a  force  of  twenty-two 
men,  and  marched  to  the  Commons.  He 
knows  the  Widow  M'Cormaeh'a  house, 
and,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  he  saw 
a  large  number  of  persons  formed  in  line 
to  the  lefb  of  the  road.  Now  I  am  bound 
to  tell  yon  on   the   eyidenoe,  this  was 

Slainly  a  part  of  the  same  body ;  whether 
Ir.  &Brien  was  present  or  not  is  im- 
material; it  does  not  appear  he  was 
present ;  but  it  is  part  of  that  force  of 
which  he  was  one,  and  of  which  he  plainly 
assumed  the  command,  and  over  wbich  ho 
exercised  control;  so  that  whatever  are 
its  acts  they  are  his  also.  They  were  in  a 
line  to  the  left  of  the  road.  About  200  of 
them  came  down  and  met  hJm  (Cox).  They 
formed  themselyes  into  three  bodies,  one 
came  down  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the 
centre.  They  formed  themselyes  on  the 
ditches.  They  had  guns.  There  was  a 
cross-road,  and  a  small  house  or  haggard, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  men  were  posted  there. 
This  appears  to  have  been  as  an  adyanced 
post.  The  other  bodies  were  at  this  time 
forming.  Cox  received  orders  from  the 
magistrate,  and,  on  advancing,  the  men 
who  were  stationed  at  the  house  began  to 
jell  and  shont.  On  arriving  at  the  house, 
which  had  been  abandoned,  he  sent  six 
men  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  rest 
marched  down.  He  called  out  to  the  people 
to  retire,  and  some  did,  and  then  the  rest 
did  so  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  they 
seemed  determined  to  make  a  stand.  A 
party  on  the  left  were  led  by  two  or  three 
men  in  advance,  and  they  were  rushing  on 
with  pikes,  stones,  forks,  and  guns.  The 
gims  ne  had  not  seen  before.  He  ordered 
the  police  to  fire  when  they  were  about 
seventy  yards,  or  upwards,  in  front.  The 
fire  was  returned^  and  he  saw  a  man  fall, 
and  they  dispersed.  He  says  the  firing 
was  what  is  called  independent  file  firing, 
kept  up  b^  bis  men  for  a  period  of  three 
or  four  minutes. 

Miehcul  Mulgrew,  of  Mr.  Cox*8  party, 
heard  the  shot  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  single  shot.  They  saw  the  men 
witli  pikes,  and  they  fired  on  them. 

Now,  that  is  the  entire  evidence  of  these 
unfortunate  and  ruinous  transactions. 

The  evidence,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Brieny 
which  I  before  adverted  to,  consists  of 
general  evidence,  with  respect  to  his 
attachment  to  the  Grown  and  his  consti- 
tutional principles.  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  that    upon  any  part 


of  this  case  where  your  minds  might 
entertain  doubts  or  difficulties  as  to  the 
intentions  and  as  to  the  objects  that  are 
imputed  to  him,  it  would  be  important  for 
you  to  examine  that  general  evidence,  and 
to  attend  to  it,  and  to  give  it  all  the  weight 
that  it  deserves.  But  in  the  particular 
case  before  ns,  we  are  dealing  with  facts ; 
and  it  does  appear  in  that  speech  which 
he  made  in  the  month  of  March  lost,  that 
Mr.  0*Brien  himself,  had  undergone  some 
change  in  political  opinion,  and  that 
ideas  then  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind  which  he  had  not  entertained  be- 
fore. 
Prisoner:  Never. 

Blackbubvb,  L.G.J. :  Whatever  be  the 
value  of  that  testimony  to  his  character, 
Gk)d  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  keep 
you  from  giving  it  all  the  consiaeration  it 
merits. 

The  other  evidence  which  he  has  ad- 
duced relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Gonfederation.  Its  rules  are  perfectly 
legal,  and  I  can  discover  nothing  what- 
ever in  them  which  could  fix  on  them 
either  criminality  or  suspicion.  They 
appear  to  be,  if  strictly  and  rigidly  ob- 
served, not  repugnant  to  any  principles 
of  our  law,  or  open  to  any  sort  of  animad- 
version. So,  with  respect  to  the  League, 
which  was  formed  of  the  two  bodies,  the 
members  of  the  Gonfederation,  and  the 
members  of  Gonoiliation  Hall,  their  rules 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  right,  and 
not  obnoxious  or  open  to  any  observation 
whatever.  But  the  ouestioa  is,  whether 
these  rules  were  abided  by  by  him,  or 
a  course  of  conduct  plainly  at  variance 
with  them  adopted  by  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  a  member  of  those 
bodies,  and  professing  to  act  on  these 
principles  P  In  the  speech  which  he  de- 
liverea  on  the  I9th  July — a  remarkable 
speech,  delivered  on  a  remarkable  occasion 
— he  reserves  to  himself,  and  to  all  who 
thought  along  with  him,  the  right — ^uncon- 
trolled by  any  engagement  he  could  make, 
or  had  made — to  use  these  clubs,  and  to 
pursue  his  own  coarse  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  dubs,  for  efiecting  the 
purpose  which  he  had  in  view. 

I  again  submit  to  you  the  awful  duty 
you  have  to  discharge — and  a  most  labori- 
ous duty  it  has  been — and  a  painful  duty 
it  must  be,  if  you  should  take  a  view  of 
the  evidence  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner; 
and  I  indeed  shall  rejoice,  if  seriously, 
soberly,  and  conscientiously,  yon  can 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
is  not  guilty  of  the  charge.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  soberly  and  conscientiously 
you  think  him  guilty  of  it,  there  is  no 
consideration  which  can  justify  you 
in  doing  otherwise  than  what  the  obli- 
gation of  your  oath  demands,  and,  be 
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the  consequenceB  what  they  maj,  of  find- 
ing a  verdict  in  that  way,  and  apou  these 
motives,  in  accordance  with  your  oath. 

A  Jwror  (Mr.  LloyJ) :  Yon  mentioned, 
my  lord,  about  Mr.  O'Brien's  escape— that 
he  might  have  escaped  arrest.  Now, 
suppose  he  did  not  wish  to  e8ca))e  arrest, 
but  meant  to  resist  arrest,  and  that  he  had 
armed  these  men,  and  attacked  the  police 
with  that  view,  would  that  be  high 
treason? 

Blackbubne,  L.O.J. :  I  simply  threw 
out  that  remark  in  this  way.  The  object 
which  it  is  stated  he  bad  in  all  these 
transactions  was  his  own  personal  security; 
well,  if  his  own  personal  secority  was  his 
object,  and  his  only  object,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  might  not  have 
escaped ;  but  he  never  attempted  to 
escape.  But  it  is  an  observation  which 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  all  the 
others  I  have  made  to  you,  and  give  to  it 
only  such  weight  as  you  think  it  de- 
serves. 

Whiteside:  My  lord,  in  point  of  law, 
with  respect  to  the  juror's  question,  if 
thai  was  the  motive  in  his  own  mind,  I 
apprehend  your  lordship  would  have  no 
objection  to  tell  them  that  was  not  high 
treason. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  Gentlemen,  if  in 
all  these  transactions,  I  repeat  it  again, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  object  and  motive 
was  to  escape  arrest,  if  there  was  no 
general  purpose  influencing  his  conduct, 
intention,  or  mind,  then  you  ought  to 
acquit  him.  But  if  he  had  a  general  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  revolution,  of  effecting 
a  repeal  of  the  union,  or  any  other  general 
purpose  of  a  political  kind  or  character, 
then  that  general  purpose  gives  to  his 
acts  that  which  makes  them  high  treason. 

A  Jf*ror  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Supposing  he 
meant  not  to  escape,  but  to  resist;  sup- 
pose he  chose  to  resist  a  warrant  by  force 
of  arms,  would  that  be  high  treason  F 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  In  resisting, 
whether  it  be  by  the  exhibition  of  force  or 
actual  violence,  if  still  the  only  motive 
and  object  of  that  resistance  be  his  per- 
sonal security,  then,  of  course,  it  will  not 
be  high  treason. 

A  Jwor  (Mr.   Sadler):    Suppose    that 

?er8onal  object  was  for  a  further  object, 
fa  man  resists  the  law  purely  for  his  own 
interest,  and  if  he  resists  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  enables  him  to  commence  a  revolu- 
tion— I  merely  state  it  in  that  way— how 
are  we  to  separate  his  interest  P 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  If,  though  his  own 
personal  safety  be  one  object,  he  has  by 
the  same  acts  another  and  a  general  pur- 
pose, that  is  high  treason. 

Whiteside :  That  is,  the  purpose  stated 
in  the  indictment. 

Blackbubke,  L.O.J. :  It  will  not  become 


lees  hifj^h  treason  because  he  intends  to 
effect  his  own  personal  security  by  it. 

A  Juror  (Mr.  Sadler) :  I  have  not  taken 
down  the  evidence,  though  I  watched  it 
attentively;  but  it  appears  to  me  the 
principal  expression  was,  *'  Protect  me  for 
such  an  object."  All  through  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  "  Protect  me  for  such 
a  purpose." 

Whiteside  :  From  arrest. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  Protecting  him 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  general 
object  is  nign  treason. 

Whiieside :  That  is,  the  general  object 
laid  in  Uie  indictment;  because  a  general 
object  generally,  would  not  do. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  As  you  are  about 
to  retire,  gentlemen,  you  maj  have  some 
refreshment  before  you  retire,  but  not 
afterwards. 

The  jury  retired. 

Whiteside :  Will  your  lordship  allow  me 
to  suggest,  if  you  do  not  think  it  unsuit- 
able, that  you  should  state  to  the  jury 
that  they  must  believe,  without  doubt, 
that  he  had  the  treasonable  object  stated 
in  the  indictment,  in  order  to  find  him 
guilty. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  In  the  count  for 
levying  war  there  is  no  particular  object 
stated. 

Whiteside :  Levying  war  for  a  treason- 
able purpose. 

The  jury  returned  into  court. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  Gkntlemen,  I 
stated  to  you  before,  that  the  indictment 
is  for  levying  war  against  the  Queen,  and 
various  acts  are  stated  as  overt  acts  ;  for 
instance,  the  arraying,  marching,  and 
drilling ;  the  attack  on  the  police ;  the 
attack  at  Farinrory;  the  barricades  con- 
structed, and  so  forth.  The  charge  is  quite 
general;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  indict- 
ment will  not  enable  you  the  more  dis* 
tinctly  to  understand  it.  I  would  rather 
explain  it  to  you  as  I  do  now,  than  puzzle 
you  with  law  forms. 

Whiteside :  Yes,  my  lord,  that  will  do. 

The  jury  retired  at  twenty  minutes  past 
three  and  returned  into  Oourt  at  twenty 
to  four. 

Foreman:  My  lord,  the  jury  are  very 
anxious  to  know,  whatever  the  finding 
may  be,  are  we  to  find  on  the  five  counts, 
for  or  against,  as  one  count,  or  as  five  P 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  There  are  six 
counts,  but  one  is  withdrawn. 

Foreman :  Are  we  to  find  on  the  one,  or 
the  five. 

Blackburne,  L.O.J. :  A  general  verdict 
on  I  he  whole,  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  Guilty  or  not  guilty 
on  the  five,  but  not  guilty  on  the  sixth. 
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The  jury  then  retired,  and  at  half-past 
fi^e  returned  into  oonrt  with  a  yerdict  of 
Guilty. 

Glerh  of  the  Crown :  Gentlemen,  have 
yon  agreed  to  your  verdict  ? 

Fofreman :  We  have. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown ;  How  say  yon,  gen- 
tlemen—is WUUam  Smith  0*Br*en  gnilty 
or  notgniltyP 

Foreman :  Guilty  ! !  My  lord,  we  have 
a  reoommendation,  which  I  will  read ;  or 
perhape  yon  will  read  it  for  me,  Mr. 
P&dder. 

Clerk  of  (he  Crown  : 

**  We  earne8tl3r  recommend  the  prisoner  to 
the  mercifal  coDnideration  of  the  GovemmeDt, 
being  miaDimously  of  opinion  that,  for  many 
reasons,  his  life  shotild  be  spared. 

*'For  selfiaiid  fellow-jorors, 

**  Richard  M.  S.  Mansbkoh." 

AUomey-Oenerod :  Is  the  verdict  not 
gnilty  on  the  sixth  oonnt,  and  gnilty  on 
the  other  five  P 

Foreman:  There  was  only  one  issue 
given. 

AUomey» General:  To  prevent  any  mis- 
nnderstanding,  the  sixth  count  was  aban- 
doned. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  The  verdict  is,  not 
jniilty  on  the  sixth,  and  guilty  on  the  first 
five  connta. 

The  Court  adjourned. 

Monday,  9th  October,  1848* 
MonoH  nr  Asrbst  ov  Judoksnt. 

Whitende  applied  to  the  Court  to  re- 
serve question  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
prisoner's  speeches  in  March  and  April ; 
of  D6tbyn*s  account  of  the  meeting  on 
July  2lBt— on  two  grounds,  the  prisoner's 
absence  and  want  of  confirmation ;  and  of 
(be  documents  in  the  portmanteau. 

Whiteside  moYed  in  arrest  of  jndgment 
<m  the  following  gronnds,  that  levying 
war  in  Ireland,.of  which  the  prisoner  had 
been  convicted,  was  not  levying  war 
within  the  realm  under  the  25  Edw.  3., 
and  was,  consequently,  not  indictable. 
When  Lord  Maguire  was  tried  in  Eng- 
land (a)  for  treason  committed  in  Ireland, 
it  was  said  to  be  treason  out  of  the  realm. 
Toynin^e  Law  extends  the  25  Edfus.  3.  to 
Ireland,  but  that  statute  is  confined  to 
levying  war  within  the  realm  of  England. 
Tbo  Irish  treason  cases  are  all  for  com- 
passing the  King's  death,  not  for  levying 


Secondly,  the  crime  of  levying  war  is 
ao  longer  treason,  but  felony,  under 
IL  A.  12  Fid.  a  12.  The  words  of  the 
25  Bdm.  3.  are— 

**  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  654. 


I  King  in  hia  realm,  and  thereof  be  provably  at- 
tainted by  open  deed  by  the  people  of  his  con- 
I  dition.'* 

!  The  crime  under  these  words  was  not,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  actually  levying 
war,  but  compassing  to  levy  it,  the  crime 

I  being  in  the  intent.  It  is  so  charged 
in  Bammaree^e  case.(a)  The  indictment 
charges  that  the  prisoner — 

*'  did  compass,  imagine,  and  intend  open  war, 
insarreotion,  and  rebellion,  against  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  witiiin  this  kmgdom  of  Great 
Britain,  to  raise  and  levy;  and  your  said 
treasons,  compassinjjrg,  imaginations,  and  inten- 
tions, to  fulfil  and  bring  to  effect,  yon  the  said 
Daniel  Dammaree  afterwards,|pttblic  war  against 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  traitorously  did  pre- 
pare, begin,  and  levy,  against  the  peace,"  &c. 

On  the  trial  of  Ptcrc^oss,  under  the  same 
indictment  (6) — 

''it  was  objected  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  an  overt  act  laid  of  the  treason,  because 
there  being  such  a  variety  of  facts,  which 
amount  to  levying  war,  if  the  particular  fiicts 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  against  the 
prisoner  were  not  alleged,  he  could  not  know 
how  to  make  his  defence. 

"  But  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  judges,  upon 
conference,  that  the  indictment  was  good,  and 
that  levying  war  being  nn  overt  act  of  itself,  no 
other  overt  act  need  he  alleged." 

Now,  levying  of  war,  therefore,  is  the 
overt  act ;  it  cannot  be  the  crime,  for  it  is 
the  means  by  which  the  crime  is  effected-* 

"  They  agreed,  however,  that  it  ought  to  ap- 
pear sufficiently  upon  the  indictment  that  a  war 
was  levied,  and  that  they  appeared  in  such  war- 
like manner  ;  and  that  an  indictment  generally, 
that  A  levied  war,  is  not  good." 

Because  that  m?gbt  be  an  outbreak. 
The  intent  must  be  shown,  and  the  act 
depends  on  the  intent.  Then  they  cite 
three  cases  to  the  same  effect — 

"  The  indictments  in  Benstead's  case»  and  in 
the  case  of  the  apprentices  for  pulling  down 
bawdy-houses  were  framed  as  this  is.  And  they  . 
were  all  resolved  that  the  Statute  7  Will.  3., 
did  not  make  the  layins  an  overt  act  necessary 
where  it  was  not  so  berore." 

In  Lord  George  Gordon*$  case  also,  the 
indictment  was  for  compassing  to  levy 
war,  charging  as  an  overt  act  that  the 
prisoner(c) — 

**  traitorously  did  ordain,  prepare,  and  levy 
public  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  his 
supreme  and  undoubte4  Lord,  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  his  allegiance." 

By  the  Statute  of  Udtmird  the  only  overt 
act  which  would  prove  the  crime  of  levy* 
ing  war,  was  the  actual  fact  of  levying 
war ;  whereas  by  36  Geo,  3.  c.7.,  other  overt 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  218  ;  15  St.  Tr.  527. 
lb)  East  P.C.  c.  2.  s.  54  ;  15  St.  Tr.  546. 
(c)  21  St.  Tr.  495. 
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acts  were  introdaced  besides  that  whioh 
before  prevailed  of  levying  war.  The 
words  of  that  statute  are — 

*'If  any  person  shall,  within  the  realm  or 
without,  compass,  &c.,  to  levy  war  a^inst  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  thb 
realm,  in  order,  by  force  or  coustraint,  to  com- 
pel him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures 
or  counsels ** 

And  then — 
"sach  compassings,  &e.,  shall  express,  utter, 
or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing, 
or  by  overt  act  or  deed." 

That  act  had  a  twofold  operation;  it 
was  declaratory  of  the  old  treasons  of 
25  EdAio.  3. ;  and  it  introdaced  those  new 
overt  acts  of  printing  and  writing,  whereas 
before,  the  intent  of  levying  war  mast 
have  been  proved  solely  by  the  act  of 
levying  war.  But  the  11  &  12  Vict,  c.  12. 
repeals  all  such  parts  of  36  Oeo,  3.  and 
57  Qw.  3.  as  do  not  relate  to  offences 
against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
makse  such  other  offences  felony. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  proviso  in  s.  6— 
"that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  lessen 
the  force  of,  or  in  any  manner  aifect,  any  thing 
enacted  by  the  Statute  passed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the  3rd,  a  declara- 
tion which  offences  shall  be  adjudged  treason" 

but  that  is  to  be  read  in  connexion  with 
the  antecedent  section ;  and  25  Edw.  3. 
is  preserved  in  its  full  force,  by  under- 
standing it  to  preserve  as  treasons  evenr 
thing  it  made  treason  as  affecting  the  li^ 
of  the  Sovereign.  An  antecedent  section 
says  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  all  offences  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign;  and  then,  be- 
cause those  offences  were  declared  by  the 
25  Edw.  3.,  it  says  in  section  6,  that 
nothing  shall  affect  the  operation  of  the 
8tatut.e  of  Edward  3.— that  is,  all  the 
treasons  declared  treasons  by  25  Edw.  3  , 
which  affect  the  life  of  the  Sovereign, 
shall  be  treason  still. 

Lastly,  the  prisoner  has  been  acquitted 
of  comjMwsing  the  Queen's  death.  Why  P 
Because  he  has  not  levied  war  directly 
against  the  Queen.  If  he  had  levied  war 
directly  against  the  Queen  he  would  hare 
been  guilty  of  compassing  the  Q^^^^'s 
death,  because  that  is  compassing  the 
Queen's  death  constructively. 

Attom&y  -  General :  The  Irish  Act, 
10  Hen.  7,  c.  13.,  passed  in  the  same 
session  as  Poyning*8  Act,  expressly 
assumes  that  levying  war  in  Ireland  is 
treason— 

**  Item,  forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  as- 
sembled with  banners  displayed  against  the 
lieutenant  and  deputy  of  the  said  land,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  treason  so  to  do,  and 
many  times  the  depaty  hath  bin  put  to  reproch. 


and  the  common  weal  set  in  adventure ;  there- 
fore it  be  ordayned  and  enacted  by  this  present 
Parliament,  That  whatsoever  person  or  persons 
from  this  day  forward  cause,  assemble,  or  insur- 
rection, conspiracies,  or  in  anywise  procure  or 
stirre  Irishry  or  English  ry  to  make  warre  against 
our  Sovereign  Loid  the  King's  authority,  that 
is  to  say,  his  lieutenant,  or  deputy,  or  justice, 
or  else  if  any  manner  person  procure  or  stirre 
the  Irishry  to  make  warre  upon  the  Engfa'shry, 
be  deemed  trayter  atteynt  of  high  treason,  in 
likewise  such  as  assemble  an  insurrection  had 
been  levied  against  the  King's  own  person." 

In  the  Irish  trials  of  1803,  the  pri. 
soners  were  all  convicted  of  lev^ng 
war,  as  well  as  of  compassing  the  Kmg'e 
death. 

2nd.  The  crime  under  25  Edw.  3.  was 
not  compassing  to  levy  war,  but  actually 
levying  war;  although  in  some  indict* 
ments  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
compassing  to  lev^  war,  yet  they  always 
contained  a  distinct  charge  that  m 
furtherance  of  such  compassings  he  did 
actually  levy  war.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  25  Edw.  3. 
is  plain  and  intelligible.  In  compass- 
ing the  King's  death,  the  offence  is 
committed  if  any  overt  act  whatever  be 
done  towards  accomplishing  the  object, 
althoDgh  the  act  itself,  namely,  the  death 
of  the  Sovereign,  be  not  achieyed.  But 
this  was  not  so  with  respect  to  levying 
war.  No  matter  how  complete  the  plan 
of  the  intended  traitors ;  unless  a  step  had 
been  tuken,  namely,  an  armed  or  a  forcible 
rising  or  insurrection,  there  would  liave 
been  no  actual  levying  of  war.  Therefore 
it  was  that  the  36  Geo.  3.  introduced  a 
distinct  treason,  in  addition  to  the  treasons 
of  Edwardy  of  compassing  to  levy  war, 
when  that  compassing  was  evidenced 
either  by  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed.  In  Frost* e  case  (a)  ana 
BrandretKs  case  (6)  the  indictment  is  for 
levying  war.  The  Act  of  11  h  12  VieL 
c.  12.  does  not  repeal  any  part  of  the  Act 
of  Edward  3. 

1%  makes  felony  what  was  not  treason 
in  Ireland,  but  was  treason  in  England. 
It  then  provides,  that  you  are  not  to  be 
embarrasse  1  if  you  choose  to  prosecute  for 
felony,  beca^^se  the  facts  to  be  proved  on 
the  trial  may  amount  to  treason;  bat  it 
leaves  the  act  of  levying  war,  as  it  stood 
before,  a  distinct  and  substantive  treason. 

FUzgerald  replied  for  the  prisoner  and 
the  Solicitor-General  for  tiie  Grown. 

Blackburhe,  L.G.J. :  The  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment  is  founded  upon  two 
objections  to  the  indictment.  The  indict* 
mentin  aubstance  is  a  charge  under  the 
25  Edw.  3.,  of  levying  war  against  the 

<a)  4  St  Tr.  N.  S.  85. 
(h)  82  St  Tr.  755. 
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Queen  in  her  realm.  These  ave  the  very 
words  of  the  25  Edw,  3.,  and  an  indict- 
roent  following  the  words  of  the  statute — 
the  very  words  of  the  statute-- is  always 
sufficient. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  the  Act  of 
Edward  3.  is  not  the  law  of  Ireland.  To 
that  it  is  replied,  that  by  '*  Payning'$ 
Act "  (h)  Hen,  7.  c.  22.)  it  is  extended  to 
Irelmd,  and  the  words  of  Poyning*$  Act 


*'That  forasmach  as  there  have  been  many 
and  diTerse  good  and  profitable  statutes  late 
made  within  the  realm  of  England  by  great 
laboarty  stadie,  and  poUcie,  as  well  in  the  time 
9i  oor  SoTereign  liord  the  King,  as  in  the  time 
of  his  fall  noble  and  royal  progenitors,  late  kin^s 
ef  England,  by  the  advise  of  his  and  their  dis- 
creet Goiinsai],  whereby  the  said  realm  is  or- 
dered and  brought  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  by  all  lykelihood  so  would  this 
laud,  if  the  waid  estatutes  were  used  aud  executed 
in  the  same ;  wherefore  it  be  ordayned  and  es- 
tablished by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament, 
by  the  assent  of  the  lords  spirituall  and  temporall 
and  commons  assembled  in  the  same,  that  all 
estatutes  late  made  within  the  said  realm  of 
Knglsnd,  concerning  or  belonging  to  the  com- 
mon and  publique  weal  of  the  same,  from  hence- 
forth be  deemed  good  and  effectuall  in  the  law, 
and  over  that,  be  aocepted,  used  and  executed 
within  this  landof  Ire]and,in  all  points  at  all  times 
requisite  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
same ;  and  over  that,  by  authority  aforesaid  that 
they  and  every  of  them  be  authorized,  proved, 
and  confirmed  in  this  said  land  of  Ireland. 
And  if  any  estatute  or  estatutes  have  been  made 
within  this  said  land  hereafter  to  the  contrary, 
they  and  every  of  them  by  authority  aforesaid 
J>e  adnnlled,  revoked,  voyd,  and  of  none  efibct 
in  the  law." 

It  is  admitted  that  this  statute  must 
refer  to  the  Act  of  Edward  3.;  but  it  is 
contended  that  its  efiect  is  merely  to  sub- 
Jectpersons  who  have  committed  treason 
m  ^gland  to  be  tried  in  Ireland.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  statute  is,  that  there  should  be  the 
same  law  in  both  countries,  and  that  that 
whicb  is  treason  in  England  should  be 
treason  in  Ireland. 

The  next  objection  is  founded  upon  the 
ooDstrocticn  put  upon  the  recent  Act  11 
and  12  Via.  c.  12.  That  construction  we 
find  it  imx)08sible  to  accede  to.  The  treason 
created  by  the  Act  of  Edward  3.  was  that 
of  IcTying  war.  Then  comes  an  English 
statute,  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  by  which  the 
eompassing  to  levy  war,  where  that  was 
for  certain  purposes,  was  made  treason. 
The  statute  of  Edward  8.  made  the  actual 
leTjing  of  war  the  crime ;  this  Act,  which 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  made  the  in- 
tention to  levy  war  the  crime.  It  is  now 
contended  that  11  and  12  Viet.  o.  12.  which 
does  extend  to  Inland,  converts  that  which 
was  treason  under  the  Ac6  of  Edward  8. 


into  felony.  It  does  no  such  thing.  I 
repeat,  the  Act  of  Edward  3.  makes  the 
treason  consist  in  the  actual  levying  of 
war,  and  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  12.  makes  the 
intention  and  compassing  of  war  felony. 
The  two  things  are  perfectly  distinct.  The 
crime  in  one  case  is  the  act ;  the  crime 
in  the  other  is  the  intent ;  and  no  doubt 
can  prevail  upon  the  construction  of 
11  and  12  Vict.,  when  we  find  that  the 
sixth  section  provides — 

"  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  lessen 
the  force  of,  or  m  any  manner  affect,  any  thing 
enacted  by  the  statute  passed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Srd ;  a  declara- 
tion which  offences  shall  be  adjudged  treason." 

So  that  the  two  statutes  are  conversant 
with  two  distinct  crimes — the  act  being 
the  crime  in  one,  and  the  intention  being 
the  crime  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  neither 
of  these  objections  can  be  maintained. 

With  respect  to  the  points  which  oc« 
curred  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  we  have 
over  and  over  again  most  maturely  con- 
sidered them,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  on 
those  points  is  correct,  and  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  reserve  them  for  the  opinion 
of  the  judges. 

SSMTlHCa. 

The  prisoner  was  then  asked  in  the 
usual  form  what  he  had  to  say  why  the 
sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him. 

Prisoner :  My  lords,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  my 
conduct,  however  much  I  might  have  de- 
sired to  avail  myself  of  this  opportimity  of 
doing  so.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  performed 
my  duty  to  my  country ;  that  I  nave  done 
only  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Irishman  to  have  done; 
and  I  am  prepared  now  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  having  done  my  duty  to  my 
native  land.    Proceed  with  your  sentence. 

Blackburke,  L.O.J. :  WiUiam  Smith 
O'Brien,  after  a  long,  patient,  and  labori- 
ous trial,  a  jury  of  your  country  has  found 
you  guilty  of  hiffh  treason.  Their  verdict 
was  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Grown.  That  recom- 
mendation, as  is  our  duty,  we  shall  send 
forward  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  whom, 
as  you  must  know,  ezolusiveW  belongs 
the  power  to  comply  with  it.  It  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  perform  the  last  solemn 
act  of  duty  whicn  devolves  upon  us,  to 
pronounce  that  sentence  by  which  the  law 
marks  the  enormity  of  vour  guilt,  and 
aims  at  the  prevention  of  simibr  crimes, 
by  the  example  and  the  infliction  of  a 
terrible  punishment.  Oh  !  that  you  would 
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reflect  upon  that  crime,  and  dwell  npon 
it  with  sincere  repentance  and  remorse. 
Oh  \  that  yon  would  regard  it  as  it  is  re- 
garded by  every  rational  being— that  you 
would  feel  and  know  that  it  is  really  and 
substantially  as  repugnant  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  the  prospects  and  spirit  of 
the  divine  religion  which  you  profess,  as 
it  is  to  the  positive  law  of  revelation,  and 
which  is  now  attended  by  the  forfeiture 
of  your  life.  The  few  words  that  you 
have  addressed  to  the  Court  forbid  me— I 
say  it  with  pain  and  distress— from  pro- 
ceeding  any  further  with  this  subject;  it 
now  only  remains  for  the  Court  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  the  law.  That 
sentence  is,  that  you,  WiUiam  Smith 
O'Bri&n,  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  be  thence 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  be  there  hung  by  the  neck  until 
you  be  dead,(a)  and  that  afterwards  your 
head  shall  be  severed  from  your  body, 
and  your  body  divided  into  four  quarters, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  her  Majesty  shall 
think  fit.  And  may  the  Ood  of  mercy 
have  mercy  on  your  soul  1 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 

Terewie  BeUew  M'ManuB,  Thomas  Fran- 
cis Meagher,  and  Patrick  O'Donohue  were 
afterwards  tried  and  convicted  of  high 
treason.  (&) 

Writs  of  Error  were  brought  to  reverse 
these  judgments. 


COURT  OP  QUEEN'S  BENCH, 
DUBLIN. 

Before  Blackbubke,  L.O.J.,  Champton, 
F£RRIH,  and  Mooee,  JJ. 

November  21,  1848. 

William  Smith  O'Brien  (in  error)  v.  The 
Queen. 


Whit  of  Ebror. 
A  Writ  of  Error  having  been  brought  in 
this  case,  the  judgment  was  made  up  and 
returned  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  with  the 
following  caption : — 

County  of  Tipperary  1      Be  it  remembered  that 
to  wit  J  at  a  Special  Sessions  of 

Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  General  Gaol  Delivery 
holden  in  and  for  the  County  of  Tipperary  at 
Clonmel  in  the  said  County  of  Tipperary  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 


(a)  The  remaining  portions  of  the  judgment 
for  treason  were  abolished  by  83  &  84  Vict. 
C.23. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  1087. 


Lady  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britwn  and  Ire- 
land, Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  before  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Francis  Blackbume,  Chief  Justice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Cbief  Place  in  Ireland, 
the  Bight  Honourable  John  Doherty,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pl^ 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Moore,  fourth  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Chief  Place  in  Ireland,  Justices  and  Coramia- 
sioners  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  within  her  said  County  of  Tipperary, 
nominated  and  appointed  to  inquire  into,  hear, 
and  determine  all  and  all  manner  of  Treasons* 
Murders,   Mansktugfaters,    Burnings,  Felonies, 
Bobberies,  Crimes,  Contempts,  Offences,  Trans* 
gressions,  Evil-doings,  and  maUera  and  things 
whatsoever  by  whomsoever  done,  committed,  or 
perpetrated  within  the  saidCoanty  of  Tipperary, 
as  well  against  the  peace  and  the  Common  Law 
of  Ireland,  as  against  the  form  and  effect  of  any 
Statute  or  Statutes,  Acts,  Ordinances,  or  Pk>- 
visions  theretofore  made,  ordained,  or  confirmed, 
and  also  nominated  and  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  as  need  should  be  to  deliver  the  gaols  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  of  the  said  County  of 
Tipperary,  of  all  prisoners  and  malefactors  there- 
in, saving  to  our  said  Lady  the    Queen  all 
amerciaments    thence    arising    and    accruing, 
being  by  virtue  of  a  Commission  under  Letters 
Patent  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  Ireland, 
bearing  date  at  Dublin,  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  to    them    the  said  Francis 
Blackbume,    John     Doherty,    and    Richard 
Moore,  and  others  in  the  said  letters  named 
directed.    It  is  presented  in  manner  and  fora^ 
following,  that  is  to  say: — 

The  Becord  proceeded  to  set  ont  the 
indictment,  the  plea  of  abatement,  ih« 
demnrrer  and  judgment,  the  challenge 
to  the  array,  the  challenges  to  the  polls, 
the  21st  peremptory  challenge,  the  ver-* 
diet,  and  the  aUocwlus,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Upon  which  it  is  demanded  of  him  the  said 
William  Smith  O'Brien  whether  he  now  hath 
anything  to  say  for  himself  wherefore  the  said 
Justices  and  Commissioners  ought  not  upon  the 
premises  and  verdict  aforesaid  to  proceed  to 
judgment  against  him  the  said  William  Smith 
O'Brien  for  the  sud  treasons  in  the  said  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  counts  of  the 
said  Indictment  above  specified  and  alleged,  who 
nothing  further  says  than  he  had  before  said. 
Whereupon  all  and  singular  the  premises  being 
seen  and  by  the  said  Justices  and  Commis- 
sioners here  fully  understood,  &c." 

On  November.l7th  the  prisoner  having 
been  brought  np  by  habeas  eorpvs  into  the 
Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  Dublin,  assigned 
the  following  errors  i-^ 

That  in  the  Becord,  and  prq^eedingi  afore* 
said,  and  also  in  the  giving  the  Jodgmenta 
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aforesaid,  thera  ib  manifest  error  in  thin,  to  wit, 
that  by  the  Record  aforesaid  it  appears  that 
Judgment  was  given  upon  the  Record  aforesaid 
for  our  said  Ladj  the  Queen.  Whereas  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  Judgment  ought  to  have 
been  given  thereupon  for  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien  and  against  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest 
error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid  that  the 
Justices  aforesaid,  by  whom  eaid  Indictment 
was  taken,  and  before  whom  the  same  was  tried, 
were  duly  aathorized  in  that  behalf  to  take  or 
try  the  same,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is 
manif CMt  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  by  the 
Record  aforesaid  it  appeara  that  the  Letters 
Patent  in  said  Record  mentioned,  appointing 
and  nominating  Justices  and  Commissioners  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery  for  the 
said  County  of  Tipperary,  were  directed  to  the 
Justices  by  whom  the  said  Indictment  was 
taken,  and  others  in  said  Letters  Patent  named, 
bat  it  does  not  appear  in  or  by  said  Record  that 
any  power  or  jorisdiction  was  given  to  any 
number  of  the  Justices  and  Commissioners  to 
whom  the  !ifud  Letters  Patent  were  directed,  less 
than  the  whole  number  of  the  said  Justices  and 
Commissioners  to  take  Indictments,  or  to  hear 
and  determine  the  offences  in  said  Indictment 
charged,  and  yet.by  the  Record  aforesaid  it  ap- 
pears that  said  Indictment  was  taken  by  and 
tried  befof  e  three  only  of  the  Justices  and  Com- 
■uasionerB,  to  whom  the  said  Letters  Patent 
were  directed,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is 
manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid  that  the 
Justices  aforesaid,  by  whom  the  said  Indict- 
ment was  taken,  were,  duly  or  at  all  in  manner 
by  law  required,  assigned  to  hear  and  determine 
offences  within  the  said  County  of  Tipperary,  or 
to  deliver  the  Gaols  of  said  County,  and  there- 
fore in  that  there  is  manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid  that  the  said 
Indictment  was  found  by  the  Jurors  aforesaid, 
a  true  bill  by  and  upon  the  oaths  and  testimony 
of  two  lawftd  witnesses,  pursuant  to  the  statu- 
table enactments  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest 
error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  by  the 
Record  aforesaid  it  appears  that  Judgment  was 
given  for  our  said  Laidy  the  Queen  against  the 
said  William  Smith  O'Brien  upon  each  and  every 
of  the  first  five  Counts  of  the  said  Indictment 
Whereas  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  judgment 
should  have  been  given  for  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien  upon  each  of  said  first  five  counts, 
eaeh  of  said  first  five  counts  being  insufficient 
in  law  to  warrant  judgment  thereon  for  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  against  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is 
manifest  error. 

lliere  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  Judg- 
ment was  given'f  of  our 'said  Lady  the  Queen 
upon  the  demurrer  put  in  by  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General,  to  the  plea  pleaded  by  the 


said  William  Smith  O'Brien,  on  the  28th  day  of 
September  aforesaid,  whereby  he  the  said 
William  Smith  O'Brien  prayed  judgment 
whether  he  should  be  compelled  then  to  answer 
the  said  Indictment.  Whereas  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm  judgment  should  have  been  given 
upon  said  demurrer  for  the  said  William  Smith 
0*Brien,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest 
error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  that  by  the  Record 
aforesaid,  it  appears  that  a  copy  of  the  Indict- 
ment aforesaid  was  not  delivered  to  him,  the 
said  William  Smith  O'Brien  ten  days  before  his 
trial  upo:i  said  Indictment,  pursuant  tu  the 
statutable  enactments  m  that  behalf  made  and 
provided,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest 
error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  by  the 
Record  aforesaid  it  appears  that  no  list  of  the 
witnesses,  or  of  any  witnesses  or  witness  to  be 
produced  on  the  trial  for  proving  the  said  In- 
dictment, was  delivered  to  him  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien  ten  days  before  his  trial  on  the 
Indictment  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  the  statutable 
enactments  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not,  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid,  that  any 
Precept  or  Writ  for  the  return  of  the  Jurors 
who  passed  upon  him  the  said  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  was  in  that  behalf  issued  to  the  Sheriff 
of  the  said  County  of  Tipperary,  and  therefore 
in  that  there  is  manife  t  terror. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Record  aforesaid  that  the  Venire 
facia*  Juratores  awarded  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 
said  County  of  Tipperanr  by  the  Justices  afore- 
said, was  not  a  proper  Venire  facias  Juratores 
in  that  behalf,  and  conformable  to  the  statutable 
enactments  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  by  the 
Record  aforesaid,  it  appears  that  the  Challenge 
of  him,  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien,  to 
Southcote  Mansergh,  one  of  the  jurors  afore- 
said, who  passed  upon  him  the  said  William 
Smith  O'Brien  on  the  Indictment  aforesaid,  was 
disallowed  by  the  said  Justices  and  Commis- 
sioners. Whereas  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
said  last-mentioned  Challenge  oufht  to  have 
been  allowed^  and  therefore  in  that  there  is 
manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid  that  the 
verdicts  above  given  upon  the  said  first  five 
counts  of  the  said  Indictment  respectively,  or 
any  of  them,  were  or  was  found  upon  the  oaths 
and  testimony  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  and 
therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest  error. 

There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  the  Record  aforesaid^  that  it  was 
demanded  of  him  the  iutid  WUliam  Smith 
O'Brien,  in  manner  in  like  cases  used  and  accus- 
tomed and  by  law  required,  what  he  had  to  say 
why  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against 
him,  and  therefore  in  that  there  is  manifest  error. 

There  is  also  error  in  this,  to  wit,  that  the 
Judgment  aforesaid  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
same  is  also  given  is  insufficient  in  law,  and 
therefore  in  that  there  is  error. 
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There  is  error  also  in  this,  to  wit,  that  the 
process  and  proceedings  aforesaid,  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  same  are  above  set  forth,  are 
«ot  sufficient  in  law  to  warrant  the  judgments 
aforesaid  given  against  him,  the  said  William 
Smith  0*Brien,  and,  therefore,  in  that  there  is 
manifest  error.  And  the  said  William  Smith 
O'Brien  prays  that  for  the  errors  aforesaid,  and 
divers  other  errors  in  the  Record  and  proceed- 
ings aforesaid,  the  judgments  aforesaid  may  be 
reversed,  annulled,  and  altogether  holden  for 
nought,  and  that  he,  the  said  William  Smith 
0*Brien,  may  be  restored  to  all  things  which  he 
hath  lost  by  the  judgments  aforesaid  and  so 
forth. 

The  points  for  argnment  on  the  Writ  of 
Error  were  as  follows : — 

William  Smith  O'Brien  1      On     the     argu- 

{Plainfiff  in  Error)       >  ment  of  the  Writ 

V.  THK  Queen.  J  of    Error    in   this 

case  it  will  be  contended  that  the  judgment 

should  be  reversed  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

First. — That  the  caption  is  insufficient,  as  it 
does  not  show  that  the  justices  before  whom  the 
Special  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  for  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary  was  held,  had  due  aurhority  in  that  be- 
half to  hold  said  sessions,  and  to  take  and  try 
the  indictment  on  which  the  plaintiff  in  error 
was  convicted. 

Second. — That  the  fiVe  counts  on  which  the 
plaintiff  in  error  was  convicted  are  insufficient 
in  law  to  support  the  judgment  thereon  given, 
inasmuch  as  the  offences  therein  stated  are  not 
treason  in  Ireland. 

Third. — That  if  they  be  treason,  yet  the  said 
several  ^ve  counts  are  insufficient  in  law  tu 
support  said  judgment  for  not  charging  the 
offence  in  the  woras  of  the  Statutes,  for  not  ex- 
pressly averring  that  the  war  therein  respec- 
tively mentioned  was  levied  in  Ireland,  and  for 
eonduding  against  the  form  of  the  Statute,  in 
place  of  form  of  the  Statutes,  &c. 

Fourth. — ^That  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer 
to  the  declinatory  plea,  pleaded  by  the  peti- 
tioner in  error  should  have  been  given  for  him 
and  not  for  the  Crown. 

Fifth. — That  there  was  a  mis-trial  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  from  the  record  thatithe  petitioner 
in  error  had  not  delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  ten  days 
before  his  trial,  pursuant  to  the  statutable 
enactments  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Sixth. — ^That  the  process  under  which  the 
jury  was  returned,  who  tried  the  case,  was  in 
sufficient  and  informal,  as  the  writ  of  Venire 
facias  Juratores,  under  which  the  jury  was  re- 
turned, appears  to  have  been  issued  by  virtue 
of  a  bare  award,  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  by  virtue  of  a  particular  precept ;  and 
moreover  said  writ  appears  not  to  have  been  in 
the  form  directed  by  3  &  4  Wm.  4.  c.  91 .  sec.  10. 

Seventh. — That  the  challenge  to  the  juror, 
Southcote  Mansergh,  should  have  been  allowed. 

Eighth.— That  the  ollocutMs  before  ju^rment 
entered  on  the  record  is  informal  and  insufficient 
in  law,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  thereby 
thatUie  plaintiff  in  error  WM  asked  why  the 


Court  should  not  proceed  to  judgment  and  exe- 
cution against  him  upon  the  verdict  therein 
mention^. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff  in  error, 
Whiteside,  Q.C.,  F.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  C. 
O'Loghhn. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown,  the  AtUymey* 
Oeneral  {Monahan)  and  livnch. 

FUagerald  for  the  plaintiff  in  error: 
There  are  five  grounds  of  error,  let,  the 
caption  does  not  show  jurisdiction ;  2nd, 
levying  war  in  Ireland  is  not  treason  with* 
in  the  Act  of  2u  Edw.  3.  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  Foyning's  Act,  10  Hsn.  7.  c.  22. ; 
3rd,  the  plea  claiming  the  benefits  of 
the  statutes  of  WiUiam  and  of  Anne  was 
improperly  overruled;  4th,  the  prisoner 
was  entitled  to  thirty-five  peremptory 
challenges ;  5th,  the  form  of  the  aUoevius, 
or  ent^  on  the  record,  of  calling  on 
the  prisoner  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed  on  him,  was  defective  for  not 
containing  the  words  "  of  death." 

As  to  uie  first  point.  The  caption,  if 
taken,  as  it  must  be  taken,  to  contain  a 
true  statement  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Court,  shows  that  there  was  no  juris* 
diction  to  try  this  prisoner.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  show  jurisdiction  must  be 
specifically  expressed,  especially  in  treason 
cases,  where  even  the  names  of  the  jurors 
must  be  set  forth ;  WiUiams's  8aunaers.{a) 
The  commission  was  directed  to  at 
least  five  persons,  three  of  whom  are 
named  on  the  record.  It  is  not  stated  to 
have  contained  any  quorum  clause,  under 
which  a  smaller  number  than  the  whole  five 
would  have  authority  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matters  in  question.  A  ^tcoriMii 
clause  cannot  be  presumed*  in  a  special 
commission.  There  have  been  commis- 
flions  without  it ;  nor  can  it  be  imported 
into  this  particular  commission.  But  if  it 
could,  still  there  is  nothing  to  show  what 
might  be  the  number  constituting  the 
quorum.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  ordinary  commissions  of  assize,  for 
they  always  contain  a  clause  giving  autho* 
rity  to  •'  you  or  any  one  or  more  of  you." 

The  record,  which  cannot  be  contra* 
dieted,  itself  shows  that  the  commission 
being  directed  to  five  ])ersons  must  be 
executed  by  them.  The  record  also  shows 
that  only  three  out  of  the  five  did  in  fact 
execute  the  commission.  If  so,  then  the 
trial  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  a 
br>dy  not  authorised  to  try ;  for  the  per- 
sons exercising  such  an  authority  must 
be  shown  to  have  received  it,  Bex  v. 
Aikxnson.{b)  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error  to  show  that  the 
other  commissioners  were  not  there.    The 


(a)  1  Wms.  Saund.,  S49,  note. 
lb)  1  Wms.  Saund.,  S48a,  note. 
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oaption  mast  itaelf  show  jnrisdiction  in 
those  persons.  In  Bac,  Abr.,  tit.  Indict- 
menif  it  is  said  that — 

"  every  caption  of  an  indictment  must  show  that 
it  was  taken  before  a  Conrt  which  has  a  proper 
jnrisdiction ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  shows  onl^  that 
it  was  taken  before  J.  S.,  steward,  withoat 
showing  to  whom  he  was  steward,  or  in  what 
Conrt,  It  is  insufficient." 

4  Inst.  162-164;  2  Hawh.  P.G.  c.  25; 
Hals  2  P.  G.  166-7,  distingaishes  between 
the  caption  of  an  indictment  prefeired 
before  a  genenJ  Conrt  of  Quarter  Sefisions, 
where  there  is  a  general  authority  to  deter- 
mine  by  law,  and  a  caption  in  a  proceeding 
nnder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  other 
special  authority,  where  the  particular 
Authority  most  be  shown,  in  order  to 
warrant  the  proceeding.  Layer* 8  case  (a), 
Re»  y.  CeUen  (h).  Barton  v.  Sadock  (c). 
Earl  of  LeyceBier  v.  Ha/ydon  (d). 

In  treason  cases  the  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  caption,  with  the  indict- 
ment, before  being  called  npon  to  plead. 
Hiere  is,  therefore,  no  power  to  amend  it 
Afterwards. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  charge 
oontaiiied  in  the  first  five  counts,  for  levy- 
ing war  against  the  Goyemment,  on  which 
alone  the  plaintiff  has  been  found  guilty, 
is  not  punishable  under  the  Statute  of 
JBdw.  8.    That  Statute  makes  it  treason-- 

"  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  King  in  his 
xeahn.*' 

That  is  to  say,  the  realm  of  England. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  25  Edw.  3. 
was  transferred  to  Ireland  by  the  Irish 
Statute,  10  Hen.  7.  c.  22.,  commonly 
known  as  Poyning*$  Law,  but  still  the 
offence  therein  described,  as  levying  war 
aflainstthe  King  in  his  realm,  is  not  capable 
of  being  committed  in  Ireland,  The  words 
of  25  Mdw,  3,  are,  *'  levy  war  against  the 
King  in  his  realm";  but  Foyn%ng*8  Act 
does  not  say  that  such  an  offence  may 
be  committed  in  Ireland,  or  being  com- 
mitted elsewhere,  may  be  tried  there.  Till 
the  time  of  Henry  8.  Ireland  was  always 
described  as  *'this  land  of  Ireland,"  the 
word  "  realm  **  being  confined  to  England. 
Ireland  only  became  a  realm  when  the 
Irish  Statute  33  Hen.  8.  c.  1.  made 
Henry  8.  King  of  Ireland.  Poyning*e  Law 
pzondes  that  all  the  statutes  "  late  made 
within  the  said  realm  of  England ''  shall  be 
in  force  "  within  this  land  of  Ireland." 

Under  the  subsequent  words  in  the 
Btatnteof  J^dw.  3.— 

"  or  be  adherent  to  the  King's  enemies  in  the 
realm  or  elsewhere," 

id)  Foit.  Cr.  L.,  d,  4. 
(6)  1  Bid.,  867. 
(e)  1  Bulstr.,  105. 
id)  Plowd.,  884. 

4. 


Ireland  might  possibly  come  under  the 
word  "  elsewhere  "  but  certainly  not  under 
the  word  "  realm,"  and,  if  so,  then  as  this 
prisoner  has  not  been  charged  with  being 
adherent  to  the  King's  enemies  in  the 
realm,  and  as  the  leyyin^  war  is  not  in 
25  Edw.  3.  connected  with  the  phrase, 
"  or  elsewhere,"  the  indictment  cannot 
be  supported. 

In  Kinloeh'e  case  (a)  it  was  decided  that 
the  words  *'  this  realm  "  meant  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  nothing 
else. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
witneases  and  lurors,  ten  days^  before  the 
trial,  as  proyided  by  the  English  statute, 
7  Ann.  c.  21.  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  s.  4,  which  was 
passed  after  the  Union,  entitles  persons 
accused  of  treasons  made  or  declared  by 
that  statute  to  the  benefits  of  the  statutes 
of  7  &  8  Will  3.  c.  3.  and  7  Ann,  c.  21., 
except  in  cases  of  a  direct  attempt  against 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  6th 
count  of  this  indictment  the  prisoner  is 
indicted  for  compassing  the  Queen's 
death,  a  treason  declared  by  57  Oeo,  3., 
but  only  a  constructiye  compassing  is 
charged,  not  amounting  to  an  attempt 
against  the  person  of  the  soyereign. 

The  general  effect  of  the  treason  sta- 
tutes is  as  follows: 

The  25  Edw.  3.  made  it  treason — 

'*  When  a  man  doth  eompass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  lord  the  King,  or  of  our  lady  his 
Queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  or  if  a 
man  do  leyy  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm, 
or  be  adherent  to  the  King's  enemies  in  his  realm, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or 
elsewhere." 

Then  the  temporary  Act  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7. 
proyided— 

*'If  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  after 
the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  during  the 
natural  life  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord 
the  Kins:,  and  until  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  shall,  with- 
in the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  in- 
vent, devise  or  intend  death  or  destruction  or 
any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction, 
maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  same  our  sovereign  lord 
the  King,  his  heirs  and  snccessors,  or  to 
deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  firom  the 
style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  anpr  other  of  his 
M^esty's  dominions  or  countries;  or  to  levy 
war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel 
him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  and 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con«> 
straint  upon,  or  to  intimidate  acd  oyerawe  both 
houses,  or  either  house  of  Parliament;  or  to 
moye  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  16.98. 
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to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty's 
dominions  or  countries  under  the  obeisance  of 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  such 
compassings,  ima^nations,  inventions,  devices, 
or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter 
or  declare,  by  publishing  any  prioting  or  writing, 
or  by  aity  overt  act  and  deed," 

he  shonld  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 

The  object  of  this  statute  was  to  make 
seTeral  things  substantive  treasons  which 
before  had  been  overt  acts  of  treason 
under  25  Edw,  3.  Per  Lord  EUehborough 
in  Wat9on*8  case  (a)  and  ThisUewood^s 
case,  (ft) 

57  Geo,  3.  c.  6.,  after  reciting  the  above 

Srovisions  of  36  Geo.  3.,  and  that  it  was 
esirable  that  thev  should  be  further  con- 
tinued and  made  perpetual,  provided 
(s.  1)- 

**  All  and  every  the  hereinbefore  recited  pro- 
visions which  relate  to  the  heirs  and  successors 
of  his  Migesty,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  made  per- 
petual." 

Then  s.  4  gave  persons  accused  of 
treasons  made  or  declared  by  this  statute 
the  benefit  of  7  &  8  Will  3.  c.  3.  and 
7  Ann,  c.  21.,  except  in  cases  of  direct 
attempts  against  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  material  parts  of  the  section 
are  as  follows  t^- 

**  Provided  that  all  persons  *  accused,  indicted, 
or  prosecuted  for  any  offence  made  or  declared 
to  be  high  treason  by  this  Act,*  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  7  WilL  3.  c.  8.  and  7  Adu.  c.  21., 
( save  and  except  in  cases  of  high  treason  in 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
sovereign,  *  where  the  overt  act  or  overt  acts  of 
such  treason  which  shall  be  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictment for  such  offence  shall  be  assassination 
or  killing  of '  the  sovereijoi  or  *  any  direct  at- 
tempt against  the  life  of'  the  sovereign,  <or 
any  dir^t  attempt  against  the  person '  of  the 
sovereign,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered 
or  his  person  suffer  bodily  harm.*' 

The  whole  of  this  statute  of  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6. 
must  apply  to  Ireland,  having  been  passed 
after  the  Union ;  the  doubts  expressed  in 
the  preamble  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  on  this 
point  are  unfounded.  At  any  rate,  s,  4 
applies  to  Ireland;  no  doubts  are  ex- 
pressed in  11  &  12  Vict  about  that. 

If  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  ss.  1  and  4  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Ireland,  they  were  extended  by 
11  Sd  12  Vict.  c.  12.  That  statute,  after 
reciting  the  provisions  of  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  s.  1 
as  above,  and  that  such  provisions  were 
made  perpetual  by  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  and 
that  doubts  existed  whether  such  pro- 
visions so  made  perpetual  extended  to  Ire- 
land, enacted — 

'*  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  provisious   of  the  36  Geo.  8.  c.  7.,  made 

(•)  82  St.  Tr.  579. 
(*)  33  St.  Tr.  684. 


'  perpetual  by  the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  and  aU  the 
I  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  in  relation 
thereto,  save  such  of  the  same  respectively  as 
relate  to  the  compassing,  imagining,  inventing, 
devising,  or  intending  death  or  destruction,  or 
any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruc- 
tion, maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  re- 
straint of  the  person  of  the  heirs  and  successors 
of  his  said  Majesty  King  George  the  3rd,  and 
the  expressing,  uttering,  or  declaring  of  such 
compassings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices, 
or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are,  hereby  repealed." 

The  secoud  section  enacted — 

"That  such  of  the  said  recited  provisions, 
made  perpetual  by  the  said  Act  of  the  57 
Geo.  3.  as  are  not  hereby  repealed,  shall  ex- 
tend to  and  be  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland." 

This  sUtute  of  11  &  12  Vict.  leaves 
in  force  the  treason  of  compassing 
the  King*s  death,  for  which  the  prisoner 
is  indicted  in  the  6th  count.  The 
crime  of  compassing  the  Queen's  death 
must  be  the  same  under  11  &  12 
Vict,  c.  12.  as  under  25  Edio.  3.  By  s.  2 
the  unrepealed  parts  of  57  Geo.  3.  are  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  These  must  inclmde 
s.  4,  giving  the  benefits  of  the  statute  of 
WiUiam  and  Anne.  Othervrise  persons 
tried  in  Ireland  for  treason  under  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  12.  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  at  all)  for  the  Irish  sta- 
tute of  5  Geo.  3.  only  gives  it  in  indict- 
ments under  25  Edw.  3.  Further,  they 
would  be  liable  to  the  old  barbarous  pun- 
ishment of  treason,  for  in  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6. 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision, 8.  6,  that  54  Cho.  3.  c.  146.,  alterinff 
the  punishment  in  high  treason,  should 
apply  to  judgments  under  that  statute. 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  11  h  12  Viet, 
0.12, 

If  so,  the  trial  was  bad,  and  the  judg- 
ment must  be  arrested.  The  argument  is 
not  afiected  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
Irish  Act,  5  Geo.  3.  c.  21.,  giving  prisoners 
indicted  for  treason  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  3.  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five 
days  before  the  trial ;  or  by  the  decision  in 
FroBV8{a)  case;  for  in  tliat  case  the  in- 
dictment, &c.,  were  delivered  more  than 
ten  days  before  the  trial,  and  the  objection 
was  that  the  indictment  and  list  of  wit- 
nesses, &c.,  had  not  been  delivered  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  tibie  prisoner  had 
received  a  greater,  and  not,  as  here,  a  less 
advantage  than  the  statute  intended  for 
him. 

Then  the  objection  was  properly  put  on 
the  record  in  the  form  of  a  plea.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  take  the 
objection  at  an  earlier  period.  In  Froefe 
case  the  judges  held  that  the  prisoner 


(a)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  85. 
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I  entitled  to  what  he  claimed,  bat  that 
hia  objection  was  too  late,  not  having  been 
taken  till  the  Attomev-Oeneral  was  about 
to  open  the  case  for  the  proseoation.  In 
consequence  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  case  was  argued  not  being  an  open 
Court,  where  the  judges  state  their 
opinions  and  their  reasons,  it  is  not  known 
at  what  period  of  the  proceedings  it  was 
considered  tibat  the  objection  ought  to 
hare  heen  taken.  That  question  must, 
therefore,  be  determined  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  legal  analogy,  all  of  which  are  in 
favour  of  this  objection  being  made  ]>y  a 
plea  in  abatement.  The  prisoner  ccmld 
not  know  till  he  received  the  formal  inti- 
mation from  the  officer  of  the  Conrt  that 
the  grand  jury  had  found  a  true  bill 
against  him.  Foster,  in  his  ^' Crown 
Law  "  (a),  seems  to  point  out  the  proper 
time.  Speaking  of  the  Statute  7  Ann.  c.  21., 
he  says — 

"  Though  the  Act  meDtioneth  ouly  the  copy 
of  the  indictment,  yet  the  prisoner  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  caption  delivered  to  bim 
with  the  indictment,  for  this  in  many  cases  is  as 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  conduct  himself  in 
pleading,  as  the  other.  This  is  now  the  con^ 
•tant  practice.  But  if  the  prisoner  pleadeth 
without  a  copy  of  the  caption,  as  some  of  the 
aaaaMins  did,  he  is  too  late  to  make  that  objec- 
tion, or  indeed  any  other  objection  that  tumeth 
upon  a  defect  in  the  copy ;  for  by  pleadiug  he 
admitted  that  he  hath  had  a  copy  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  Act" 

It  is  clear  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
plead  till  the  arraignment,  and  therefore 
that  he  ought  not  to  defer  pleading  on 
thiB  matter  till  after  that  time. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,  whether 
the  prisoner  could  make  this  objection  the 
subject  of  a  plea  at  all.  It  is  submitted 
that  he  ooutd.  This  is  a  dilatory  and 
declinatoiy  plea,  which,  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, is  the  same  as  a  suspensatory  plea  in 
eivil  matters  (Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Pleas  and 
Pleading,  A  326).  It  is  not  a  plea  to  the 
merits,  nor  a  plea  in  bar,  which  would 
pat  an  end  to  tne  indictment ;  it  is  a  ulea 
stating  that,  by  reason  of  something  wnich 
is  matter  of  law,  the  prisoner  is  not  bound 
to  answer  at  that  time. 

Gbampton,  J. :  What  judgment  do  you 
say  the  Court  ought  to  have  pronounced  P 

Fibgeroid:  A  remanet;  Stephen  on 
Pleading,  App.  27,  p.  67ti. 

The  old  practice  of  the  parol  demur- 
ring is  precisely  the  same  as  this  declin- 
atory plea.  A  plea  of  excommunication, 
under  the  old  law,  was  of  the  same 
kind.  It  was  not.  a  complete  bar  to  the 
proceeding,  but  suspended  it  till  letters  of 
absolution  had  been  obtained.    In  Lord 


(d)  Fost.  Cr  .L.  2304 


Stourton  v.  Pierrepoint  (a)  the  deGnition  of 
this  kind  of  plea  is  thus  given — 

*'  A  plea  in  suspension  of  the  action  is  one 
which  shows  some  ground  for  not  proceeding  in 
the  suit  at  the  present  period,  and  prays  that 
the  pleading  may  be  stayed  until  that  ground  be 
removed." 

In  Sta/rJeie  on  Criminal  Fleading,(&)  it  is 
said —  ^1 

'*  The  prisoner  being  brought  to  the  bar  ani 
arraigned,  either  stands  mate  or  confesses  the 
charge,  or  answers  in  one  of  the  following 
ways  :  First,  by  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction ; 
secondly,  by  a  declinatory  plea ;  thirdly,  by  b 
plea  in  abatement  of  the  indictment  for  some 
defect  contained  in  it ;  fourthly,  by  demurrer } 
fifthly,  by  a  plea  in  bar;  or,  sixthly,  by  the 
general  plea  that  he  is  not  guilty." 

In  civil  cases  matters  of  this  sort  are 
often  dealt  with  on  motion,  and  are  not 
put  on  the  record.  But  thev  mav  likewise 
be  the  subject  of  a  plea,  ana  so  be  put  on 
record.  An  objection  to  the  jury,  or  a 
challenge,  which  is  matter  of  law,  would 
properly,  under  the  old  law,  have  taken 
place  ore  tenue.  The  law  hss  given  the 
prisoner  this  right ;  he  cannot  lawfully  be 
put  on  his  trial  without  having  the  benefit 
of  it ;  and  he  may  claim  that  benefit  by 
plea  declinatory.  Rules  of  practice  can- 
not deprive  a  piisoner  of  this  right.  It  is 
not  because  the  jndges  of  a  Court  have 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  mere  matters  of 
practice  that  they  can  defeat  a  legal  right, 
bv  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  practice. 
Thus,  they  conld  not  by  any  rule  declara- 
tory of  practice,  say  that  a  trial  shonld 
take  place  not  before  twelve,  but  before 
six  or  any  smaller  number  of  jurymen.' 
Mr.  Siarkie  &ays,(6) 

"  Declinatory  pleas  were  of  two  kinds ;  first, 
the  plea  of  privilege  of  sanctuary,  claimed  under 
certain  restrictions,  protection  from  process, 
and  a  right  of  being  remanded  if  taken  against 
his  will,  without  being  compelled  to  answer  in 
any  Court  of  justice.  This  privilege  was 
abolished  in  the  reign  of  James  1." 

But,  while  it  l^ted,  this  was  the  rule 
as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  The  same 
rule  mast  apply  here. 

In  Brooke  v.  Rayne,(d)  an  action  for 
costs,  a  plea  that  the  defendant  had  not 
received  a  signed  bill  of  costs,  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  statute,  was  held  goodf. 

This  plea  is  not  bad  as  being  pleaded 
to  the  whole  indictment,  whereas  it  is 
only  applicable  to  the  sixth  count,  which 
charges  the  offence  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  Queen.    That  argument  iv 


(a)  8  Lev.  206. 

(6)  Ch.  1,  p.  68,  1st  ed. ;  and  p.  47,  8rd  ed. 
vol.  1.  c.  19,  p.  810. 

(c)  Criminal  Pleading,  vol.  1.  c.  19,  p.  811, 

(d)  8  Salk.  19. 
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fonnded  on  a  fallacy.  The  plea  is  not 
in  bar  of  ihe  charge,  bat  in  delay  of  the 
trial,  and  consequently  cannot  be  applied 
to  some  only  of  the  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment, bat  is  in  delay  of  the  trial  of  all 
of  them. 

Fourthly,  prisoner  was  entitled  to  85 
peremptory  cnallenges.  The  word  "  trea- 
son" m  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.  s.  9  is  not  con- 
fined to  petit  treason. 

The  fifth  objection  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  form  of  the  aUocviua^  The  words 
used  are  "  proceed  to  judgment  against 
him."  The  form  has  inyariahly  been 
"judgment  of  death,"  and  a  departure 
fr^m  that  form  constitutes  error  in  the 
proceedings.  The  non-observance  of  this 
form  might  make  a  difference  in  pleading 
a  pardon.  Suppose  the  Queen  had  issued 
a  pardon  to  all  persons  found  guilty  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  for  such  treason  at 
Glonmel.  The  record  here  would  not 
show  that  the  prisoner  was  within  the 
terms  of  that  pardon.  The  cases  of  Bex 
▼.  W(dcoiy(a)  Mex  y.  Hampden,(lb)  and  Bex 
T.  QerrardXe)  show  that  such  was  the 
form  in  ancient  times,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  to  authorise  a  departure  Arom 
those  precedents. 

Lynch,  for  the  Grown:  ^s  to  the  first 
objection,  to  say  there  is  a  want  of  juris- 
diction is  to  aver  against  the  record, 
which  states  that  the  judges  were  "ap- 
pointed." Jurisdiction  must  be  intended 
from  the  statement  in  the  caption. 
2  Hawh.  F.G.,  o.  25.  ss.  119.  123.  In  Bex 
▼.  Botfce,{d)  Hayes  and  Bice  ▼.  Beg.  in 
error,  (e)  and  Ooaariy  ▼.  Beg.  in  error  {/) 
the  same  form  or  caption  was  used. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection, 
levying  war  against  the  King  is  treason, 
not  only  under  25  Edw.  3.,  but  also  at 
common  law.  3  Inst^  9.  Hale  says,  2 
P.C.  189—  * 

**  If  an  offence  were  high  treason  at  common 
law,  and  a  declarative  Act  of  Parliament 
declares  it  so,  as  the  Statute  of  25  Edw.  3.  de 
proditoribus,  the  indictment  is  good  with  a 
conclusion  contra  formam  statut,  or  without 
such  conclasion." 

Go  Lit.  1416.  The  common  law  of 
England  was  received  into  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  King  John.  Besides  the  natural 
oonstmction  of  Foyning*$  Law,  is  to  make 
it  treason  to  levy  war  in  Ireland. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  the  prisoner 
WEB  not  entitled  to   the  benefit  of  the 

(a)  4  Mod.  896. 
(6)  1  Trem.  P.C.  87. 
(f)  1  Trem.  P.G.  88. 
(d)  4  Burr.  8086. 
(O  2  Cox  C.C.  105. 
l/)  8  Cox  C.C.  806. 


statutes  of  William  and  Anne.  The 
36  Geo.  3.,  passed  before  the  Union,  could 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  57  iS^eo.  3. 
merely  extended  and  made  perpetual 
certain  of  its  provisions.  When  a  tem« 
porary  Act  is  extended,  it  is  the  first 
Act  that  forms  the  enactment.  Dingley 
V.  Jfoor6,(a)  Bex  v.  Morgan,{h)  Shipman 
V.  Hefihe8t,{e)  LvHurrie  on  ctatutes,  2nd ed., 
p.  628. 

The  Act  of  11  ft  12  Fid.  c.  12.  s.  2 
onlj^  extends  to  Ireland  "  the  recited  pro- 
visions "  of  36  Oeo.  3.  and  57  Oeo.  3.,  which 
are  left  unrepealed  by  s,  1.  S.  4.  of  57 
Oeo,  3.  is  not  one  of  the  recited  provisions. 
The  6th  count  of  the  indictment  is  not 
framed  under  57  Geo.  3.  or  11  ft  12  Viet. 
It  is  for  a  constructive  compassing  the 
King's  death,  under  25  Edw.  3. 

Further,  the  plea  praying  judgment 
"that  he  be  not  now  compelled  to  answer 
the  indictment"  is  bad  for  uncertainty. 
By  the  plea  of  sanctuary  a  certain  judg- 
ment was  demanded — restoration  to  sanc- 
tuary.   This  is  a  plea  to  only  one  count. 

As  to  the  last  objection,  the  form  of 
aUooutus  is  sufficient.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  In- 
dictment, N.,  Bern  v.  Geary, (d)  Bex  v. 
8peJee,{e)  4  Bla.  Com.  375,  Sir  John  Per^ 
roU*8  ca8e,(/)  8outhamplon*$  case.(^) 

Whiteside  in  reply:  As  to  the  second 
objection,  there  is  no  treason  at  common 
law  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  law  and  the  decisions  upon  it.  4  Bla. 
Com.  75,  3  Inst.  21,  1  Hale,  P.G.  86. 
Poyning*$  Law  does  not  make  it  treason 
to  levy  war  in  L*eland. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  the  charge 
of  compassing  the  Kmg's  death  in  the 
sixth  cotmt  is  a  charge  affecting  the 
life  of  the  sovereigp,  and  is  consequents 
within  the  provisions  of  36  Geo*  S. 
and  57  Geo.  3.  extended  to  Ireland  by 
11  ft  12  Vict.  c.  12.  Endangerinff  the 
government  and  levying  war  to  dewrone 
her  Majesty  and  subvert  the  constitution 
must  endanger  the  life  of  the  sovereign. 
These  Acts  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  as  25  Edw.  3.  In  these  statutes, 
too,  the  intent  is  the  crime,  the  overt 
act  is  only  the  means.  In  3  Inst.  6.  12, 
Lord  E88ex*8caBe,(h)  Lord  Oo&&am'«ca8e,(«) 
Hardy* 8  ca8e,(j)  it  is  laid  down  that  it  is 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's 
death  to  imprison  him  or  endeavour  to 
overthrow  his  government. 


(a)  Cro.  Elii.  760. 
(6)  2  Str  1066. 
(c)  4  T.R.  109. 
{d)  1  Show.  182. 
(e)  8  Salk.  858. 
(/)  1  St,  Tr.  1886. 
ig)  I  St.  Tr.  1856. 
Ch)  I  St.  Tr.  1388. 
(0  1  St.  Tr.  826. 
(»  24  St.  Tr.  202,  224. 
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The  AUafneiff-G0neral  in  reply:  As  to 
the  seoond  objection,  the  fair  effect  of 
Foyning's  Law  is  that  the  Acts  preTionsly 
pAMed  in  England  are  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  pained  in  Ireland  for  Ireland. 
In  aome  of  the  cases  concerning  the  Dnke 
of  DevontihMB  fisheries,  a  passage  in  a 
statnte  mentioning  all  weirs  between  the 
Trent  and  the  Medw^  was  held  to  apoly 
to  Ireland.  10  Hen,  7.  o.  13.  is  a  legisla- 
tive declaration  that  levying  war  in  Ireland 
is  treason. 

As  to  the  phrase  "compassing  the 
King's  death,"  its  tme  construction  in 
36  Oeo.  3.  and  57  Ow,  3.  is  that  it  applies 
only  to  sets  againsb  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  If  the  overt  acts  here  charged 
amoonted  to  snch  a  direct  attempt,  the 
case  would  come  within  39  &  40  Qeo.  3. 
c.  93.,  which  deprives  the  prisoner  of 
the  benefit  of  the  statutes  of  William  and 
AwM  in  such  cases.  Section  4  of  57  Qeo,  3. 
does  not  apply  at  all  to  direct  attempts 
aicainst  the  person  of  the  sovereign  ;  uor 
does  it  regulate  the  method  of  trials  for 
treason  in  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  5  Qeo,  3.  c.  21.  and  1  Oeo.  4.  o.  24. 
The  passing  of  the  latter  statute  va  a  legis- 
lative declaration  that  the  57  Oeo,  3.  s.  4 
had  not  extended  the  statutes  of  WiUiam 
and  Awne  to  Ireland.  II  &  12  Viei,  c.  12. 
expressly  extends  certain  provisions  of 
the  former  statute  to  Ireland;  it  id  a 
neoessaiy  inference  that  the  other  por- 
tions were  not  extended.     Owr  adv,  vuU, 

On  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Noveaiber, 
BuU,  Q.C.,  Nixpier,  Q.O.,  and  Sir  Caiman 
O'Loghlen  were  respectively  heard  for  P. 
O'Danohve,  T,  B,  IPManus,  and  T.  F, 
Meagher,  who  had  been  convicted  at  the 
same  commission,  and  brought  similar 
writs  of  error.  The  following  additional 
anthorities  were  cited. 

Upon  the  [form  of  the  caption:  Beg, 
V.  O'OonneU,  per  Crampton,  J,, (a) ; 
FaUeer'e  case(5) ;  2  GaWw«*«  Or.  L. 
139,  339;  7  Edw,  3.,  8  Oeo.  1.  c.  6.; 
2  Hale  P.O.  167;  Bex  r,  Feamley(e); 
Br,  Abr.  tit.  Betum  Plac.  66 ;  1  Buletr. 
105;  Foet  C.  L.  4;  Hardy's  case(d)j 
(yCoigUy's  case(6);  ThieOewood'scA^^^f)-, 
FroekU  case,  Ovtrnefu'e  Bep.  Trials,  per 
Pttw,  201 ;  3  Edw,  2.  c.  5. ;  13  JS?dw.  1. 
c.  30. ;  Boat  V.  Hincheyig) ;  Conway  v. 
Beg.(h) ;  Meehan'e  case  (unreported) ;  Bex 
V.  AiMneon{i), 

(a)  Armst.  &  Trev.  Eep.  59. 
{b)  1  Saund.  248a;  1  T.B.  3S0. 
(c)  IT.B.  816. 
id)  24  St.  Tr.  224. 
(«)  26  St.  Tr,  1202. 
(/)  83  St.  Tr.  ^96 


(o)  Batty  509. 

(A)  1  ^      "" 


,  Cox  C.C.  210 ;  r  Ir.  L.B.  149. 
(0  4  East,  175n. 


In  support  of  the  argument  that  levying 
war  against  the  Queen  in  Ireland  was  not 
treason:  Poyning'e  Act,  10  Hen.  7.  c.  22.; 
25  Edw.  3. ;  1 8aik.  324 ;  1  Saunders,  121a ; 
Whyte  r,  Bo8e(a) ;  BaUenhy  r.  Kirk(b) ;  Sir 
John  Daviee'  Discovery ;  Oahhett  v.  Clancey{e) 
(per  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen),  M.B.;  1  Haie, 
RO.  155. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  7  &  8  Will  3.  and 
7  Ann.  c.  21. :  ThieOewood^e  case(c) ;  1  Hale, 
P.O.  108, 130, 266, 322 ;  7  Bep.  106 ;  Story'e 
ca8e((2) ;  6th  Bep.  of  Grim.  Law  Oommis- 
sioners;  Go.  Lit.  1415;  Wright  v.  Jfw 
phy(e) ;  BnesM  y.  Ledsam(f) ;  Edwards  ▼. 
Biithop  of  Ex€ier(g) ;  11  A  12  Vict.  c.  12. ; 
57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6. ;  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7. ;  Twyn*s 
case(A) ;  5  A  6  Will.  4.  (Apportionment 
Act);  Dingley  ▼.  Moore(i);  Bac.  Abr., 
Stat.  1,  322;  6  Oeo.  4.  c.  50.  s.  21. 

As  to  form  of  plea :  Conway  and  Lynch 
V.  Beg.,  per  Ferrin,  J,{j) ;  Hume's  (!)om. 
on  the  Law,  247-8;  Alison's  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland,  322  ;  Lilly's  Prac.  Beg. 
tit.  Oyer  of  Deed;  LongueviUe  v.  In" 
habitants  of  Thistleusyrih  (k) -,  3  Ja.  1.: 
Anonymous(l) ;  Lane  v.  Olenny{m) ;  1  GhiUy 
on  PI.  372 ;  1  Saunders,  9  note  5;  2  Hawk. 
P.O.  c.  32 ;  Hays's  Or.  L.  tit.  Trial ; 
Oodson  V.  Oood(n) ;  Beat  v.  8hakespeare(o) ; 
B«B  V.  Westby  (p) ;  Le  Bret  v.  Fapillon(q) ; 
Beg.  V.  MiichHl.{r) 

On  the  challenge:  10  &  11  Gar.  1.; 
9  Oeo.  4.  54. 

As  to  the  alheutus:  Ber  v.  Oars%de{s)i 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  N.  ;  Anon  (Q ; 
Rex  V.  Waleot(u)i  Co.'s  Entries,  361; 
1  Trem,  P.O.  280,  311 ;  1  LUly's  Entries, 
241;  Or.  Oirc.  Oom.  29;  4  Bla.  Oom. 
App.  3;  4  ChUty  Or.  L.  391  ;  2  Hale, 
P.O.  55 ;  PerroU's  case(i;) ;  Frost's  case(fiy} ; 
3    Mod.    117,     170;     The    Duchess    of 


(a)  2  Gale  &  Davison,  812. 

(6)  8  Soott,  11. 

(c)  88  St.  Tr.  681. 

{d)  8  Dyer  298b. 

(e)  Jebb.  &  B.  53. 

(/)  14M.  &W.  574. 

(a)  7  Scott,  652. 

(h)  6  St.  Tr.  568. 

(0  Oro.  Elia.  750. 

(;•)  1  Cox  CO.  210;  7  If.  L.B.  149. 

Ik)  2  Ld.  Baymd.  969 ;  6  Mod.  27. 

(0  SSalk.  119. 

(m)  7  A.  &  £.  88. 

(n)  6  Taun.  587. 

(o)  10Ka8t,88. 

(p)  lOEast,  85n. 

(9)  4  East,  5o2. 

(r)  6  St.  Tr.  K.  S.  699 ;  8  Cox  CO.  98. 

(«)  4  N.  &  M.  83. 

It)  8  Mod.  265. 

(u)  1  Salk.871 

(v)  1  St.  Tr.  1826. 

(w)  4  ST.  Tr.  N.  S.  86. 
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Kvngtton'B  ca8e(a) ;  The  Duke  of  NorfaUe'a 
CMe(h) ;  BlufU'B  ca8e.(c) 

The  Attorney- (hneral,  in  reply,  cited 
upon  the  question  of  the  caption :  Vin, 
Abr.  tit.  Error,  664,  ifc.  H,  9 ;  2  Hawk,  P.O. 
2dh;  Beg.y.mng,(d) 

TTpon  the  error  assigned  upon  the  over- 
ruling the  plea :  6  Geo,  1.  c.  61, ;  Bwarrie 
on  Stat.  503-4. 


January  16, 1849. 

Judgment. 

Blackbubke,  L.G.J.:  In  tltese  several 
cases  Writs  of  Error  have  been  brought 
to  reverse  the  judgments  and  convictions 
for  High  Treason  pronounced  at  a  special 
sessions  under  a  Commission  of  Over  and 
Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery  for  the 
countv  of  Tipperary.  The  errors  as- 
signed, and  which  have  been  argued,  are 
the  same  in  all,  and  I  shall  consider  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
argued  at  the  bar. 

The  first  is  to  the  caption  of  the  indict- 
ment, that  it  does  not  show  with  suffici- 
ent certainty  that  the  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  be- 
fore whom  the  convictions  were  had,  had 
authority  to  hold  the  special  sessions. 
The  caption  states  that  at  a  special  ses- 
sions 01  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  de- 
livery before  the  two  Chief  Justices  and 
Mr.  Justice  Moore,  *' nominated  and  ap* 
pointed"  to  hear  and  determine,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  need  should  be,  to  de- 
liver the  gaols  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  directed 
to  them  and  othere,  it  was  found  and  pre- 
sented, &o.  It  is  contended  that  this  repre- 
sents the  commission  as  conferring  a  joint 
authoiity  on  the  three  judges  named,  and 
others.  If  this  were  so,  the  objection 
would  be  well  founded ;  but  I  think  this 
is  not  the  import  of  the  caption.  It  con- 
tains two  averments,  each  independent  of, 
and  distinct  from,  the  other:  one,  that 
the  three  judges  were  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed to  hear  and  determine ;  the  other, 
that  the^  commission  whereby  they  were 
60  appointed  was  directed  to  them  and  to 
others.  Each  of  these  averments  refers  to 
a  different  matter :  one,  the  direction  and 
address  to  all  the  commissioners:  the 
other,  to  the  operative  part  of  the  instru- 
ment: so  distinct  are  these  from  each 
other,  that  the  address  contains  not  the 
least  intimation  of  the  contents  of  the 
patent,  or  of  the  authority  it  confers.  Both 
of  these  being  matter  of  record  cannot  be 

(a)  20  St.  Tr.  625. 
(6)  1  St.Tr.  1031. 
(c)  lb,  1446. 
(cf)  7  Mod.  151, 


averred  against,  and  mittt  be  taicen  to  be 
true;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  both,  in  fact,  true.  A  com- 
mission may  be  directed  to  many,  and 
authorize  them  to  f  al61  its  duties  severally 
as  well  as  jointly. 

The  arguments  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
assume  that,  because  the  commission  was 
directed  to  others  besides  the  three  who 
acted,  the  statement,    that   those  three 
were  nominated  and  appointed,  is  neces- 
sarily falsified.    But  there  is  no  contra- 
diction  between  them;  and  it  would  be 
against  all  right   and   reason  that  one 
should  be  used  to  disprove  the  other,  both 
standing  on  the  same  authority,  and  being, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  credit.  Nor 
are  the  consequences  of  the  assumption  we 
are  required  to  make  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded; they  are  no  less  than  &e  incul- 
pation of  the  officer  in  making  a  false 
entry,  and  of  the  judges  in  the  illend 
QBurpation  and  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  this  commission.   There  is  no  authority 
to  warrant  such  an  assumption ;  and  it 
appears  to  conflict  with  the  rale  of  law,  in- 
favour  of  judicial  and  official  acts,  onmia 
preswiiuntur  rite  esse  ocia— a  rule  which 
might  very  reasonably  be  applied  in  the 
present  case  if  it  were  necessary  (which  it 
IS  not)  to  maintain  the  proceedinffs  of  the 
High  Court,  which  is  contended  to  have 
inquired  and  decided  without  jurisdiction. 
English  precedents  have  been  referred 
to,  to  show  that  the  caption  in  the  present 
case  deviates  from  them  in  form.    Now, 
we  must  remember,  that  the  caption  is  the 
minute    or  record   of  the    Oterh  of  the 
Crown  of  the  proceedings  in  court,  and  of 
the  commission  which  is  delivered  to  him 
by  the  particular  judges,  to  whom  it  is 
issued  by  the  Crown  to  be  executed,  and 
is  then  read  by  him  in  open  court.   As  the 
contents  of  such  commissions  may  vary  in 
a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  so  must  the 
forms  of  the  captions.    The  precedents  of 
eommissions  in  England  show  that  they 
differ  from  the  forms  of  co^imissions  in 
Ireland.     We  have  judicial   knowledge 
that  the  commissions  for  the  cirouits  here 
are  joint  and  several,  and  may  be  executed 
by  one,  two,  or  more  judges.    I  have  had 
a  search  made  for  the .  forms  of  commis- 
sions in  the  Hanaper  Office,  and  except  in 
commissions  for   counties   of  cities  and 
towns,  in  which,  as  is  general  in  English 
commissions,  there  is  a  quorum  clause,  all 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery,  whether  general  or  speciid, 
are  joint  and  several,  and  authorize  their 
execution,  by  one,  two,  or  more'  of  the 
judges  named  in  them.    I  have  also  had 
a  search  made  for  the  captions  of  indict- 
ments in  this  court  returned  on  writs  of 
error  and  certiorari  s  and,  although  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  ground  of  objection 
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that  is  assigned  to  the  present  case  does 
not  exist,  yet  there  are  sixteen  precedents 
in  the  form  of  that  before  as  in  the  C6r- 
tiorcari  retoms,  and  within  a  very  short 
time;  eight  exactly  similar  captions  of 
indictments  are  returned  on  writs  of  error, 
and  in  none  of  those  was  the  matter  of  this 
objection  ever  alleged  to  be  error. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  obvions  from  the 
precedents  of  commissions  in  nse  in  Ire- 
land, that  a  commission  ia  the  ordinary 
form  woald  be  tmly  described  and  re- 
corded, if  it  were  stated  to  be  a  commis- 
sion directed  to  three  and  others,  whereby 
three  were  nominaced  and  appointed  to 
execute  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
present  form  was  adopted  to  suit  that  of 
the  commission ;  and  for  these  reasons  I 
think  these  captions  are  not  erroneous. 

As  I  am  the  legal  depository  of  this 
commission,  I  think  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  if  I  were  silent  as  to  its  contents,  it 
might  be  erroneonsly  supposed  that  this 
caption  is  opheld  by  reasoning  and  arga- 
ments  which  the  prodaction  of  the  com- 
mission wonld  refute.  I  think  it  right  to 
say,  that  any  one,  two,  or  more  of  the 
judges  are  expressly  authorized  to  execute 
it ;  and  there  is  no  foundation,  iu  fact,  for 
the  objection,  that  the  Court  below  had 
not  jurisdiction. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  it  is  not, 
and  nerer  was,  hi^h  treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  Sove reign  of  these  realms  in 
Ireland.  As  I  entirely  dissent  from  the 
position  and  grounds  on  which  that  is 
rested^  and  think  ic  is  important,  and 
mean  to  state  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  answers  suggested 
by  the  numerous  precedents  of  iudict- 
ments  in  Ireland  on  which  conyictious 
have  been  had,  and  which  contain  counts 
for  levying  war ;  nor  shall  I  do  more  than 
express  my  concurrence  in  the  position 
that  this  was  treason  by  the  common  law, 
of  which  the  25th  of  Edw.  3.  was  only 
declaratory. 

I  come»  therefore,  at  once  to  consider  the 
proposition^  whether  the  25th  of  Edw.  3. 
became  the  law  in  Ireland  by  10  Hen»  7., 
c.  22.,  called  Poyning's  Act.  It  is  admitted 
that  Poyning*8  Act  made  the  25th  of 
Edw.  3.  law  in  Ireland,  with  respect  to 
compassing  the  death  of  the  Soyereign ; 
but  It  is  denied  that  it  made  the  offence 
of  levying  war  treason  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause, it  IS  said,  we  must  read  Poyning^e 
Act  as  if  it  contained  the  words  "hfe 
realm,"  and  used  them  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  were  used  in  the  statute  of 
Edvfard~-th&t  is,  as  meaning  England, 
then  the  only  realm  of  the  Kin^.  If  we 
yield  to  this  argument,  Poyning's  Act 
must  be  understood  and  read  to  enact 
that   it    shall  be   treason    to   levy,  war 


against  the  King  in  his  realm — ^that  is^  in 
England— which  would  be  utterly  nugatory 
and  absurd*  What  could  be  the  use  or  mean* 
ing  of  enacting,  by  an  Irish  statute,  that 
that  was,  or  should,  be,  treason  in  England, 
which  was,  and  had  been  always  so  by  the 
common  law,  or,  at  all  events,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  3.  P  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  no  riffbt  to  declare  or  to 
enact  what  should  be  law  in  England. 
But  if  we  must  read  Poyning's  Act  as  if 
it  used  the  very  words  *'  his  realm,"  and 
if  they  cannot,  without  leading  to  the  most 
absurd  conseouences,  be  understood  to 
mean  Englana,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  held  to  mean  Ireland 
as  the  King's  realm  or  territory,  over 
which  he  exercised  sovereign  authority  by 
any  style  or  title,  and  for  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
legislate. 

That  this  is  the  effect  of  Poyning's  Act, 
is  established  by  the  authority  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  argument  by  my 
Brother  Perrin,  Co.  Lit.  Ul,  b.  That 
states  that  Poyning'i  Act  enacted,  that 
all  the  statutes  made  in  the  realm  of 
England  before  that  time,  should  be  iu 
force  and  put  in  use  in  this  realm  of  Ire- 
land. And  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
passage  in  1  Hale,  P.G.  147,  which  refers 
to  25  EdM.  3.  as  one  of  the  affirmative  acta 
which  were  introduced  into  Ireland  and 
made  it  treason  to  levy  war  therein.  That 
this  is  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of 
Poi/ninp*8  Act  will  be  so  obvious  as  to 
precluae  all  doubt  on  simply  referring  to 
its  language.    After  reciting  that — 

I  *'  There  are  divers  good  and  profitable  statutes 
made  in  the  realm  of  England,  whereby  the  said 
realm  is  ordered  and  brought  to  great  prosperity, 
and  by  all  likelihood  so  will  this  land  if  the  said 
statutes  were  used  and  executed  in  the  same,  it 
is  enacted,  That  all  statutes  of  late  made  within 
the  said  realm,  concerning  and  belonging  to  the 
public  weal,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  deemed 
good  and  effectual  in  the  law  ;  and  over  that,  be 
accepted,  used,  aod  executed  in  this  land  of 
Ireland  in  all  points  and  at  all  times,  according 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  same,  and  oy& 
that  by  authority  aforesaid,  that  they,  and  every 
of  them,  be  authorized,  proved,  and  eonfirmei 
in  this  land." 

The  mere  perusal  of  this  langua^  makes 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  same  offence  which  would  be 
treason  in  England  should  be  treason  if 
committed  in  Ireland.  But  if  any  doubt 
still  remained  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
removed  by  5  Geo,  3.  c.  21.,  the  Irish 
statute,  which  enacts,  that  any  person 
indicted  in  Ireland,  under  25  Edw.  3. 
shall  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
counsel  assigned  to  defend  him.  This  re* 
cognizes  and  acts  on  the  liability  of  a 
party  to  be  indicted  in  Ireland  for  any  of 
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the  offenooB  which,  committed  here,  are 
declared  to  be  treason  by  that  Act,  and  of 
conrse  inclades  the  levying  of  war  against 
the  Queen.  For  these  reasons,  I  think 
that  the  second  cause  of  error  is  utterly 
insupportable. 

The  next  cause  of  error  is  the  disallow- 
ance of  the  pleas,  averring  that  the  copy  of 
the  indictment  and  lists  of  witnesses  and 
jurors  were  not  delivered  ten  days  before 
trial  pursuant  to  7  Ann.  c.  21. 

Amongst  other  objections,  the  Crown 
has  strongly  insisted,  that  this  was  ground 
of  motion,  not  of  plea.  If  we  should 
decide,  that  for  that  reason  only,  or  for 
any  matter  of  form,  the  pleas  were 
invalid,  the  judges  who  presided  below, 
and  who  refused  the  application  by  motion 
to  postpone  the  trials,  would  undoubtedly 
adopt  a  course,  by  which  the  consequences 
of  their  mist^e  would  be  obviated.  So 
that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  consider  what 
are  the  real  merits  of  the  case  made  by  the 
pleas ;  that  is,  were  the  prisoners  entitled 
to  be  served  with  copies  of  the  indict- 
ments, and  lists  of  the  witnesses  and  panel, 
ten  days  before  they  were  called  upon  to 
plead  P  or  as  two  of  the  pleas  put  it,  to  the 
oenefits  given  to  norsons  cbareed  with 
treason  by  the  EngliBh  Act  of  the  7  Ann, 
0.  21.P 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
contend  they  are  so  entitled  by  the  4ch 
section  of  the  Act  of  57  Geo,  3.  c.  6.  This 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  they 
argue,  is  unrepealed  and  in  force  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  part  of  the  Grown  it  is 
insisted,  that  this  section  of  that  Act  did 
not,  and  does  not,  extend  to  Ireland.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in  the 
second  place  contend,  that  even  though 
this  section  of  the  Act  of  57  Geo.  3.  did 
not  originally  extend  to  Ireland,  vet  that 
by  the  Act  of  11  &  12  Via,  c.  12.  it  bas  now 
become  the  law  of  Ireland.  This  is  con- 
troverted by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
who  also  insist,  that,  were  the  effect  of 
11 A  12  Vict  such  as  it  is  contended  to  be, 
the  present  indictments  are  not  so  framed, 
as  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  can  take  any 
benefit  from  it.  These  are  the  three  dis- 
tinct propositions  which  I  now  proceed  to 
consioer. 

In  considering  these  important  questions 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
law  both  in  England  and  in^  Ireland  when 
these  different  statutes  were  passed.  The 
Act  of  the  25  Bd/w.  3.  amongst  other 
things  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
actual  death  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  is,  and  was 
always,  held  to  be  what  the  statute  meant ; 
but  in  administering  this  law  it  was 
always    held  to   include,    not    only    an 


attempt  meditated  directly  against  the 
person,  but  designs  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  Monarch,  the  aooom- 
Elishment  of  which  would  naturally  put 
is  life  in  peril.  Both  were  equally  de- 
signs against  the  person,  and  equally  trea« 
son.  The  English  Act  of  7  ft  8  Wm,  8. 
c.  3.  made  it  necessary  in  cases  of  treason 
to  prove  the  overt  act  or  acts  by  two 
witnesses,  and  entitled  tbe  party  charged 
to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before 
trial,  and  to  have  counsel  assigned  to  him 
for  his  defence.  The  English  statute  of 
7  Annefi,  21.  entitled  persons  so  charged  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the 
names  of  witnesses  and  jurors,  ten  days 
before  trial.  This  latter  Act  was  not 
followed  by  anv  Act  of  the  Irish  Fk^rlia- 
ment.  The  only  Act  passed  in  Ireland 
before  the  Union  on  this  subject  was  the 
5  Geo.  3.  c.  21. ;  this  was  an  Act  for  the 
better  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason  under  the  25  Edw,  3.,  and  entitted 
every  person  so  charged  to  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  five  days  before  trial,  and  to 
have  counsel  assigned. 

The  next  statute  is  the  English  statute 
of  36  (700.  3.  c.  7.,  entitled^ 

**  An  Act  for  the  ttafety  and  preservation  of 
his  Msgesty's  person  and  government  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  at- 
tempts." 

The  provisions  of  the  Ibt  section  of  this 
Act  must  hereafter  be  particularly  re- 
ferred to;  I  shall  only  observe  here, 
tbat  they  were  as  to  some  treasons 
declaratory,  and  as  to  others  enacting; 
that  the  treasons  it  deals  with  appear 
to  be  divisible  into  two  distinct  olasses 
— one  relating  to  treasonable  attempts 
as  against  the  person  of  King  Oeorge  3. 
or  of  his  heirs,  the  other  to  treason- 
able practices  and  attempts  against  his 
government;  that  the  Act  was  tempor- 
ary-—to  continue  for  the  life  of  his  then 
Majesty,  and  until  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Parliament  next  after  his  demise ;  and, 
lastly,  that  although  the  offenoes  thereby 
made  treason  wiU  have  that  character, 
whether  committed  within  the  realm  or 
without,  yet  the  persons  charged  with 
them  were  triable  only  by  courts  of  com* 
petent  jurisdiction  in  England.  The  5th 
section  provided,  tbat  every  person  who 
should  be  indicted  for  any  offence  made 
or  declared  to  be  treason  by  that  Act 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Acts  of  King  WilXiam  and  Queen  Annt. 
This  enactment,  so  far  as  it  related  to  per* 
sons  charged  with  a  treaaon  as  to  which 
the  Act  was  declaratory  would  seem  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  for  the  Acts  of 
Kin^  WiUiam  and  Queen  Anne  were,  and 
contmued,  in  full  force.  But  this  Act  made 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  England  in 
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all  casea  of  treason  preoisely  uniform,  and 
pat  all  persons  charged  with  offences  made 
treason  by  this  Act  upon  the  same  footing 
as  persons  indicted  nnder  25  Edw.  8. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
English  Parliament  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
deprive  of  the  benefits  of  the  Acts  of  !^ing 
Wiiliam  and  Qneen  Anne,  persons  who 
should  compass  the  death  of  the  then  King, 
and  commit  an  overt  act  of  direct  violence 
against  his  person ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
39  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  93.,  enacted,  that  when 
the  overt  acts  were  assassination  or  direct 
attempts  against  the  life  or  person  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  person  charged  should  be 
tried  as  in  cases  of  murder. 

Such  in  England  was  the  law  under 
these  temporary  Acts  at  the  time  when  the 
57  Geo.  d.  c.  6.  was  passed ;  it  is  entitled — 

**  An  Act  to  make  perpetual  oertain  parts  of 
the  Act  of  the  86  Geo.  8.,  and  for  the  safety  and 
preeerration  of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Begent  agamst  treasonable  and  seditions  prac- 
tices and  attempts." 

The  1st  section  recites  the  1st  section  of 
36  C^eo,  3.,  and  that  it  is  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient that  such  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  as  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  Parliament  next  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  should  be  further  con- 
tinued and  made  perpetual ;  and  it  enacts, 
that  all  the  recited  provisions  which  relate 
to  the  heirs  and  successors  of  his  Majesty, 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  should  all 
be,  and  the  same  are  thereby  made  per- 
petual. The  2nd  section  extends  to  the 
Trinee  Begent  the  same  protection  which 
36  Geo.  3.  enacts  in  relation  to  the  then 
SoTereicn,  making  it  treason  to  compass 
his  death ;  and  the  3rd  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  to  the  case  of 
direct  attempts  against  the  Begenfa  per- 
son. The  4th  section  enacts,  that  anv 
person  who  shall  at  any  time  be  accused, 
indicted,  or  prosecuted,  for  any  offence 
made  or  declared  to  be  high  treason  by 
ihia  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Acts  of  King  WiUiam  and  Queen  Anne, 
save  in  cases  of  high  treason  in  compass- 
ing the  death  of  any  heir  or  successor  of 
his  Majesty,  or  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  where  the  overt  act  alleged  shall 
be  assassination  or  any  direct  attempt 
against  the  life  or  person.  This  section 
is  a  repetition  of  the  5th  section  of  the 
36  6f60. 8.,  but  it  excludes  from  its  opera- 
tion the  cases  of  treason  specified  in  the 
39  &  40  Geo,  3.,  without  however  providing, 
as  that  Act  did,  that  they  should  be  tried 
as  cases  of  murder.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  this,  the  4th  section  of  57  Geo.  3., 
had  reference  to  persons  who  might  be  in- 
dicted when  and  after  the  operation  of 
the  1st  section  should  commence,  that  is, 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
iMKt  after  the  demise  of  King  George  3. 
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I  (i.)  The  first  question  therefore  is,  could 
!  an  indictment  after  that  time  be  main- 
'  tained  in  Ireland  for  any  of  the  offences 
made  treason  by  the  57  Geo.  3.  P  It  is 
'  contended  that  Ireland  is  included,  be- 
I  cause  it  is  not  excluded  in  express  terms. 
.  The  rule  of  construction  on  which  this 
argument  rests  must  obviously  be  under- 
stood with  a  great  deal  of  qualification. 
However  general  the  words  of  the  Act  may 
be,  the  object  and  nature  of  these  enact- 
ments may  make  it  necessary  to  read  and 
construe  them  in  a  restricted  sense,  and 
to  hold  that  they  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  operate  according  to  their 
very  letter.  Whatever  be  the  value  of  the 
argument  from  the  omission  of  the  words 
of  express  exclusion,  it  is  certain  tiiat  the 
statute  does  not  contain  any  indication  of 
an  intention  so  to  extend  it,  or  to  extend 
it  so  as  to  include  any  subject  or  confer 
any  power  which  the  36  Geo.  3.  would  not 
have  included  or  conferred,  had  it  been  per- 
petual ah  initio.  The  title,  the  preamole, 
the  recital  of  all  the  English  Acts  have  all 
one  single,  common,  and  I  think  exclusive 
object — namely,  to  continue  and  per- 
f)etuate  the  recited  provisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish statute.  That  object  is  strictly  and 
simply  executed  in  terms  which  show  that 
there  was  no  second  or  ulterior  purpose. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  words  *'  continue  and  perpe- 
tuate "  with  any  other  idea  or  intention, 
than  that  the  law  as  it  was  should  so  con- 
tinue after  the  time  limited  for  its  dura- 
tion, from  which  time  its  duration  was  to 
be  enlarged  and  it  was  to  become  per- 
petual. Not  only  is  any  other  intention 
at  variance  wit<h  the  proper  and  common 
sense  of  the  words  usea,  but  it  is  estab- 
lished by  authority  that  the  mere  con- 
tinuation of  an  Act  leaves  unaltered  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  its  terms.  Lord 
Harduncke  says,  in  the  case  of  Be«  v. 
Morgan  (a) — 

*'  When  an  Act  is  continued,  every  one  is  estopped 
from  saying  that  it  is  not  in  force." 

And  in  Bingley  v.  Moore,{J>)  it  was  held 
that,  when  an  Act  which  created  an  offence 
was  made  perpetual  without  any  new 
addition  or  alteration,  the  offence  may 
well  be  supposed  against  the  form  of  the 
first  statute,  for  that  is  made  to  continue. 
This  is  the  very  case  before  us,  for  not  the 
least  addition  or  alteration  is  made  in  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  offences  recited 
and  continued. 

But  suppose  it  possible  (which  I  confess 
I  do  not)  to  doubt  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  can  we  ascribe  to  it  the  object 
contended  for,  that  of  making  all  these 

(a)  2  Str.,  1066. 
(6)  Cro.  Elis.  750. 
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offences  treason  in  Ireland  cognizable 
by  the  legal  tribunals  of  Ireland,  and 
assimilating  the  proceedings  here  to 
those  which  are  established  by  the  English 
statutes  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  ? 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Act  of  the 
36  Geo.  3.  was  not  to  expire  until  the  end 
of  the  session  of  Parliament  next  after 
the  death  of  King  Qe(yrge  3.  Until  that 
time  the  57  Geo.  3.,  extending  it,  could 
have  no  immediate,  present,  or  practical 
effect  in  England.  Was  it  then  to  have 
immediate  effect  in  Ireland?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  to  warrant  that 
position.  If,  then,  it  was  to  commence 
in  both  countries  at  the  same  time, 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Par- 
liament next  after  the  demise  of  King 
George  3.,  that  postponement  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  intention  to 
assimilate  the  law  and  practice  of  the  two 
countries;  in  the  meantime  they  would 
remain  as  dissimilar  as  they  had  always 
been.  Indeed,  if  any  such  an  assimila- 
tion was  intended^  I  cannot  conceive  any 
rational  object  of  deferring  it  for  such  a 
period.  But,  not  only  would  the  assimila- 
tion be  future  and  reversionary,  but  at  the 
utmost  it  would  be  partial  and  highly  in- 
convenient. The  proceedings  in  Ireland 
would  be  assimilated  only  when  the  treason 
is  one  of  those  in  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.,  so  that  in 
all  other  cases,  that  for  example  of  levying 
war,  the  persons  charged  would  be  only 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  which 
regulate  the  proceedings  in  Ireland.  So 
that  if  the  levying  of  war  be  laid  as  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  it  may,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings will  be  different  from  that  where 
the  same  fact  is  charged  as  a  substantive 
treason.  1  cannot,  I  confess,  bring  myself 
to  think  that  a  construction  of  the  words 
of  this  Act  is  rational  or  possible,  which 
leads  to  such  consequences. 

There  is  the  further  important  con- 
sideration, that  the  nrovisions  of  36  Geo.  3. 
are  penal  in  the  higbest  decree,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  extended  by  construction. 
Best,  G.J,  in  the  case  of  Fletchw  v. 
Sondes, (a)  says— 

"  *  Penal  Laws '  are  to  be  construed  strictly, 
that  no  case  shoald  be  holden  to  be  reached  by 
them,  but  such  as  come  within  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

Were  we  to  suppose  the  case  of  a  person 
indicted  in  Ireland  under  this  Act,  I  cannot 
discover  on  what  grotmds  it  could  be  con- 
tended that  he  was  within  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  a  law,  which  was  not  at  its  origin 
the  law  of  Ireland,  which  there  was  no 
intention  expressed  of  extending  to  Ire- 
land, and  which,  by  being  perpetuated  as 

(a)  8  fiing.  580. 


it  was,  fulfilled  all  that  we  can  reasonably 
imagine  the  Legislature  to  have  contem- 
plated. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  on  the  i^cital  of 
the  Act  of  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  that 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  the  recited 
provisions  of  the  36  Qeo,  3.,  made  perpetual 
by  57  Geo,  3.,  extend  to  Ireland.  Theae 
doubts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  do  not  relate  to 
the  4th  section  57  Geo,  3.,  or  to  the  question 
whether  persons  indicted  in  Ireland  for 
compassing  the  Queen's  death,  under  the 
25  ^dw.  3. ,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  English  statutes  of  King  WHliam  and 
Queen  !inn6.  But  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  expression  of  these  doubts  as  to  the 
1st  section,  and  the  omission  of  any  such 
expression  as  to  the  4th,  show  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  latter  section  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  This  is  perfectly  arbi- 
trary, and  may  be  met  by  as  positive  an 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  that 
no  doubt  was  expressed  for  a  very  opposite 
reason — ^namely,  because  it  was  plain 
that  the  4th  section  did  not  extend  to 
Ireland. 

But  we  have  what  not  only  decides 
which  of  these  inferences  or  assertions  is 
the  correct  one,  but  is  almost  decisive  of 
the  whole  matter  in  controversy.  The  Act 
of  the  1  &  2  Geo,  4.  c.  24.  is  conversant  widi 
the  very  subject  of  the  course  of  trials  for 
high  treason  in  Ireland.  It  begins  by  re- 
citing two  of  the  provisions  of  the  English 
statute,  7  &  8  WiU,  3.  o.  3.— one  requiring 
two  witnesses  to  the  overt  act  or  overt  acts 
of  treason ;  and  the  other,  that  no  person 
shall  be  indicted  unless  the  indictment  be 
found  within  three  years  after  the  treason 
committed.  It  then  recites  that  these  re- 
cited enactments  do  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  expedient  just  and  reasonable 
that  they  should,  and  it  enacts  that  they 
shall  be  so  extended.  This  directly  con- 
tradicts the  assertion  that  this  statute  of 
King  William  had  already  and  theretofore 
been  extended  to  Ireland  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  refutes  the  same  assertion  as  to  the 
Act  of  Queen  .inne,  as  both  rest  on  exactly 
the  same  grounds,  and  if  the  Act  of  the 
57  Geo.  3,  did  not  so  extend  the  one,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  extended  the  other. 
These  various  reasons  have  induced  me 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  any 
doubt,  that  the  1st  and  4>th  sections  of  tihe 
Act  of  the  57  Geo.  3.  do  not  extend  to  Ire- 
land, nor  is  the  conclasion  in  anv  degree 
weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  Act  do  or  may 
relate  to  Ireland. 

(ii.)  I  now  proceed  to  consider  tke 
second  argument,  founded  on  the  pro^ 
visions  of  11  &  12  VicL  c.  12,  The  lat 
section  of  this  Act  repeals  all  the  reoitad. 
provisiona  of  ^  Geo.  3.  mada  peipetoal  by 
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57  Oeo,  3.,  and  all  the  proyisions  of  the  |  c.  12.  s.  2  for  any  of  the  treasons  created 
67th  in  relation  thereto,  save  those  -which  !  by  36  Oeo.  3.— for  example,  the  treason  of 
it  enomerates.    The  2nd  section  declares  I  compassing  to  maim  or  wound — could  not 


and  enacts  that  such  of  the  said  recited 
proyisions  made  perpetual  by  the  Act  of 
the  57  Qeo.  3.  as  are  not  thereby  repealed, 
shall  extend  to,  and  be  in  force  in  Ireland. 
What  the  recited  proyisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  36  Oeo.  3.  not  thereW  repealed  are, 
there  is  not  the  least  dimcolty  in  ascer- 
taining. They  are  snch  as  relate — I  copy 
the  very  words — to 

'  The  compaMiDg,  devitiing,  or  intending  death 


in  his  defence  have  any  benefit  from  the 
Irish  statutes,  and  must  be  sentenced 
to  undergo  the  barbarous  punishment 
of  treason  at  common  law.  I  cannot 
adopt  this  view  of  the  cose  as  affording 
grounds  for  questioning  the  conclusion 
which  I  think  is  the  plain  and  just  result 
of  such  a  great  number  of  considerations. 
But  though  I  think,  from  the  terms  in 
which  5  Oeo.  3.  c.  21.  is  expressed,  there 
might    be    some    question    whether   its 


or  dwtniction,  or  any  bodily  barm  tending  to  i  ^^  -  g  j^  ^^     6laimed    by   a   person 

nS?n«J'o^'J^^^^^^  for  a  treason  by  36^(?60."..  I 

pnsonment,  or  restramt  01  the  person  01  tne  ueirs  I  .,  .,,  ,,      .     ,,        •'.     ,  x-j.ij 

Sr  successors  of  King  George  3.,  and  the  ex  .  **"?^^?  ^°2  ^^*^  ^^T'V^^  l**o®^*^^^^ 
pressinp.  uttering,  and  declanng  such  compass- !  *<>  :Jhe  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1  &  2  Oeo.  4. 
ings,  &c."  '  c.  24.,  and  1  further  think  that,  whatever 

'  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  intro- 
These  are  the  recited  provisions,  and  the  i  dnction  into  the  5th  section  of  57  Oeo.  3. 
only  recited  proyisions  of  36  Oeo.  3.  made  .  of  the  reference  to  54  Oeo,  3.  c.  146.,  the 


perpetual  by  57  Oeo.  3.  which  are  left 
unrepealed  by  the  Ist  section  of  11  &  12 
Vtei.  c.  12.,  and  of  necessity  they  are  the 
only  provisions  which  by  the  2nd  section 
are  made  law  in  Ireland.    The  4th  section 
of  the  Act  of  57  Oeo.  3.  is  not,  and  could 
not,  be  amongst  the  recited  provisions,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  became 
the  law  or  of   force  in  Ireland.     But, 
although  not  included  or  refen*ed  to  in 
the  2n9  section  of  11  <&  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  it 
ia  argned  that  it  was  not  repealed  by  the 
Ist  section,  but  was  included  in  the  ex- 
ception contained  in  the  same  1st  section, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  still  in  force,  and 
available  to  persons  who  may  be  indicted 
in  England,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred 
that  it  is  also  in  force  in  Ireland.    But  no 
SQch  inference  can,   in  my  opinion,   be 
made;    for,  giving  to  the  exception  the 
effect  contended  for — assuming,  that  is, 
that  the  4th  section  of  57  Oeo.  3.  is  in- 
cluded in  the  exception  contained  in  the 
Ist  section  of  11  &  12  Vid.  c.  12.,  the  con- 
Bequence  is,  not  that  it  is  to  be  in  force 
in  Ireluid,  but  that  the  law  in  that  respect 
18  to  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  4th 
section  must  continue  to  be,  as  it  had  been, 
the  law  of  England.    Any  other  construc- 
tion would  be  repugnant  to  the  language 
and  intention  of  the  Legislature ;  while 
thia,  adhering  to  the  words  of  the  Act,  con- 
tinues the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
both  countriea  ae  it  had  been  tlieretofore 
regulated  by  the  several  statutes  which 
have  been  so  <^ten  referzed  to.    This  closes 
the  observatioDS  I  have  to  make  on  the 
second  of  those  questions. 

But  before  I  leave  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  an  argument  of  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  in  error.  They  contend 
that,  if  the  4th  section  of  57  €ho.  3. 
be  not  held  to  extend  to  Ireland,  a  per- 
aon  indicted  here  under  II  &   12   Viet. 


plain  meaning  of  54  Oeo,  3.  was  to  sub- 
stitute the  sentence  prescribed  in  all 
cases  in  which,  according  to  the  existing 
law,  the  sentence  for  high  treason  was,  or 
would  be,  that  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  statute  to  abolish. 

(iii.)  I  now  come  to  the  position  con- 
tended for  by  the  Crown,  and  I  think  suc- 
cessfully, that,  even  if  a  person  indicted 
in  Ireland  under    11    &    12  Vict,  c.  12. 
could  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
English  statutes,  the  plaintifie  in  error 
are  not  so  indicted — the  indictments  not 
containing  any  overt  act  of  personal  vio- 
lence, either  actual  or  intenaed.    I  have 
already  stated  that  36  Oeo,  3.  c.  7.  appears 
to  me  to  refer  to  two  distinct  classes  of 
treasons — the  first  class  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign,   the  other,  the  preservation  of 
his  authority  and  government.    I  think 
that  these  two  classes  are  unequivocally 
recognized  and  distinguished  by  11  &  1^ 
Vict,  c.  12.    After  a  full  recital  of  all  the 
treasons  made  or  declared  by  86  Oeo,  3.  c.  6. 
s.  1,  the  preamble  states  that  the  object  is 
to  repeal  such  of  these  provisions,  so  re- 
cited, as  do  not  relate  to  ofiences  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign.    This  is  a 
plain  declaration  that  some  of  them  do,  and 
that  others  do  not,  relate  to  snch  ofi'ences 
— that  some  are  in  their  nature  personal, 
and  others  not  so.    The  enactments  that 
follow  are  in  conformity  with,  and  in  exact 
execution  of,  the  preamble.    The  Ist  sec- 
tion   preserves  and  continues   the    first 
class  Dy  excepting  it  from  the  effect  of 
the  general  repeal,  and  every  one  of  the 
offences  so  specified  and  excepted  is  in 
strictness,  and  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  woids,  an  offence  against  the  person, 
whether  hj  violence  actual  or  intended. 
It  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  the 
words  whieh  describe  the  treason  of  com- 
ic 2 
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passing  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  are  not 
those  used  in  the  Act  of  Edw,  3.,  bat  are 
the  compassing  the  death  or  destmction  of 
the  person ;  for  these  latter  words  at  the 
conclnsion  of  the  enactment  must  apply  to 
every  antecedent  member  of  it.  The  3rd 
section  makes  all  the  offences  comprised 
in  the  second,  or  repealed  class,  felonies, 
and  amongst  them  there  is  not  one  which 
can  be  properly  termed  an  offence  against 
the  person.  I  therefore  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  though  now,  as  before  the 
recent  Act,  the  charge  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  Sovereign  may  be  sustained 
under  the  25JB^c2to.3.,byovert  acts  directed 
against  her  imperial  authority  as  well  as 
against  her  person ,  yet  11  &  12  Vicl,  c.  12.  s.  2 
is  confined  to  the  latter  species  of  treason, 
and  as  this  indictment  is  framed,  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  founded  on  the  pro- 
visions of  11 A 12  Vict  c.  12.  s.  so  as  to  let 
in  these  pleas,  if  in  any  view  this  matter 
of  them  could  have  been  made  available 
to  the  plaintiffs  in  error  as  ihe  subject  of 
a  plea.  I  have  already,  however,  assigned 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  could 
not. 

The  result  is,  for  these  various  grounds, 
and  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  that 
I  consider  the  demurrer  to  these  pleas  to 
have  been  properly  allowed. 

The  next  error  assigned  is  the  rejection 
of  the  peremptory  challenge  of  a  juror, 
twenty  having  been  alreadv  challenged 
peremptorily.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown 
insist  that  the  right  is  limited  to  twenty 
by  9  Geo,  4.  c.  64.  s.  9.— 

"  That  no  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  mur- 
der, or  for  other  felony,  shall  be  admitted  so  to 
challenge,  or  to  challenge  more  than  twenty  per- 
emptonly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  contend,  that  the  words 
**  or  for  other  felony  "  show  that  the  section 
is  conversant  with  felonies  oniv,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  must  read  and  understand  the 
word  treason  as  intended  to  signify  the 
felony  of  petit  treason.  If  this  were  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  the  use  of  the 
word  treason  would  have  been  superfluous, 
for  according  to  this  argument^  petit  trea- 
son as  a  felony  would  be  incluaed  under 
the  words  **or  for  other  felony.**  But  it 
besides  appears  to  me,  that  the  word 
treason  is  to  be  taken  in  its  common 
sense,  which  is  also  its  legal  sense  as 
defined  by  Blaehstone  and  other  writers. 
Treason  is  the  general  appellation  made 
use  of  by  the  law  to  denote,  not  only 
offences  against  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment, but  also  that  accumulation  of 
guilt  which  arises  from  the  betrayal  of 
the  confidence  reposed  by  a  superior  in 
a  subject  or  in  an  inferior.    In  Co.  LiU., 


133b,  it  is  said,  if  any  do  oompasa  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  and  declare  it  by  overt 
act,  the  very  intent  is  treason.  I  have 
looked  through  a  great  number  of  statutes, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  treason  is  used  and  understood, 
I  and  I  have  found  that  the  word,  without 

I  addition  and  standing  by  itself,  has  uni- 
formly been  used  to  signify  high  treason. 

I I  have  not  discovered  one  in  which  it 
meant  petit  treason,  where  t^at  term  has 
not  been  added  to  it.  In  many  of  the 
Acts  which  I  have  examined,  treason  and 
high  treason  are  used  as  convertible 
terms :  for  example,  in  10  Hen.  7.  c.  13. ; 
13  Een.  8.  c.  1. ;  28  Ben.  8.  c.  7. ;  and 
33  Een.  8.  sess.  1.  c.  1.  The  Act  of  3  &  4 
Ph.  &  M.  c.  11,  is  entitled— 

**  An  Act  wherehy  certain  offences  are  made 
treason ; " 

and  so  is  the  title  of  2  Eliz.  o.  1. ;  and 
11  Jas.  1.,  relating  to  admiralty  com- 
missions, enacts  that  all  treasons  and 
felonies  shall  be  tried  as  therein.  The 
10  Cha.  1.  sess.  2.  c.  18.  enacts  that  the 
justices  before  whom  any  party  shsll  be 
brought  for  any  treason,  murder,  or 
manslaughter,  shall  take  examinations. 
And  10  &  11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.  on  this  very 
subject,  is  entitled — 

"  An  Act  for  limiting  peremptory  challenges  in 
cases  of  treason  and  felony." 

There  are  various  other  statutes  in  which 
the  word  treason  is  used  to  signify  high 
treason.  The  Act  of  WiU.  3.,  relating 
to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  provides 
that  warrants  for  treason  may  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  Sunday ;  and  the  83  Oeo.  8. 
c.  45.  is  an  Act  for  the  trial  of  treasons 
committed  out  of  the  King's  dominions. 
The  very  title  of  one  of  the  Acts  referred 
to,  that  of  7  <fe  8  WiU.  3.,  Is  for  the  regulat- 
ing of  trials  in  oases  of  treason.  There  is 
a  recent  act,  the  1  A  2  Geo,  4.  c.  33 ,  which 
enacts,  that,  when  on  the  trial  of  any 
person  charged  with  treason,  murder,  or 
any  other  offence,  it  shall  appear  he  was 
insane  when  the  crime  was  committed, 
certain  proceedings  shall  take  place.  The 
very  Act  before  us,  the  11  &  12  Viei, 
c.  12.,  in  the  7th  section  uses  the  word 
treason,  as  describing  high  treason,  no  leas 
than  three  times;    and  the  6th  section 

auotes  the  statute  of  Edw.  3.,  and  uses 
ie  same  words.  Bat  if  a  more  certain 
test  of  the  exposition  of  this  word  was  re- 
quired, it  is  supplied  by  other  sections  of 
this  very  Act,  in  which  its  meaning  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  In  the  8th  and  11th 
sections  the  word  treason  is  not  only  used 
in  its  largest  sense,  but  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  felony.  There  can  be 
no  reason  for  giving  it  in  the  9th  and 
the  intervening  sections  a  oonstmction 
not  only  narrower  than  its  natural  imp(nt 
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and  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  used 
in  snoh  a  vast  numher  of  statates,  but 
alao  at  variance  with  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  nsed  in  other  parts  of  the  very  same 
statute.  I  have  only  further  to  remark, 
that  the  Act  of  the  9  Geo.  4.  c  54.  did  not 
introduce  for  the  first  time  the  restriction 
of  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge. 
That  restriction  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  Charles  1,,  and  was  enacted  by  10  &  11 
Cha.  1.  c.  10.,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
that  objection,  I  think  there  is  no  ground 
for  it. 

The  last  error  assigned  is  in  the  aUo- 
cuku,  that  it  was  demanded  of  the  pri- 
soner whether  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  the  Court  ought  not  on  the  premises 
and  verdict  to  proceed  to  judgment.  It  is 
contended  that  it  should  have  added,  to 
judgment  of  death,  or  to  jud^ent  and 
execution;  and  several  precedents  have 
been  cited  where  these  forms  have  been 
used,  but  none  have  been  cited  in  which 
the  judgment  in  the  present  form  has  been 
held  to  oe  void.  The  prisoner  must  have 
an  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  Court, 
either  of  moving  in  arrest  of  judgment  or 
pleading  a  pardon,  but  when  he  is  de- 
manded to  show  cause  why  judgment 
should  not  be  pronounced,  he  has  that  op- 
portunity fully  afforded  to  him.  The 
demand  made  is  the  plainest  intimation, 
that,  unless  he  can  allege  matter  of  law  or 
fact  as  cause,  such  judgment  as  the  Court 
has  power  and  is  bound  to  pronounce, 
will  DC  pronounced.  The  judgment  here 
is  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  54  G^/).  3. , 
which  does  not  use  the  word  execution, 
and  uses  the  word  sentence  as  synonymous 
with  judgment.  I  cannot  attribute,  as 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  con- 
tended we  should,  any  technical  meaning 
to  the  word  execution  so  as  to  make  its 
use  absolutely  indispensable.  It  would 
neither  add  to  the  sense,  nor  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  judgment ;  in  that 
word  are  comprehended  all  the  details  that 
are  to  constitute  the  punishment,  and 
there  is  no  imaginable  end  to  be  answered 
by  the  enumeration  of  them. 

If,  however,  precedent  and  authority  be 
required  to  sustain  the  present  proceeding, 
I  can  refer  to  some.  In  4  Bla.  Com. 
c.  29.,  he  says — 

"The  verdict  being  found,  the  prisoner  is 
asked  by  the  Court  why  judgment  should  not 
be  awarded  against  him." 

In   Com,  Dig,,  tit..   Indictment,  N,   the 
form  stated  to  be  proper  is — 

"  Si  quid  dicere  habeat  quare  judicium  non," 
&c. 
In  the  oase  of  Bex  v.  Boyee  (a)  the  question 

(a)  4  Burr.  3086. 


was,  why  judgment  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  sentence  awarded 
against  him.  Now,  when  sentence  and 
judgment  have  the  very  same  meaning,  as 
the  statute  here  shows  they  have,  this  as 
an  authority  against  the  position  which  it 
was  cited  to  establish.  Two  of  the  other 
cases  cited  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error, 
Yiz.^Bex  V.  8peke,{a)  and  Anon,(h)  Yrere 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  alloowiue 
at  all.  In  the  former  ease,  the  very  error 
assigned  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
asked  why  judgment  should  not  be  given 
against  him.  There  is  besides  the  autho- 
rity of  the  highest  court  in  this  kingdom, 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Duchess  of  KiMgaton* 8  oase,(o)  for  the  very 
form  which  has  been  adopted  here.  For 
these  several  reasons  I  think  this,  as  well 
as  the  other  assigned,  should  be  dis- 
allowed. 

[Cbampton,  J.,  gave  judgment  to  the 
same  effect,  and  dealt  with  the  objection 
to  the  caption  as  follows  :] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  was  derived  from  the 
commission,  and  from  the  commission 
only — and  th&t  if  the  commission  appear 
to  be,  in  fair  construction,  a  joint  commis- 
sion merely,  the  trial  was  certainly  coram 
nonjudice ;  and  this  objection  ought  to  pre- 
vail, for  under  such  a  commission  (a  joint 
commission)  all  the  commissioners  must 
have  sat  together  in  order  to  constitute  a 
legal  tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  if  the  commission  was 
a  joint  and  several  commission,  giving 
authority  to  all  the  commissioners,  or  to 
one  or  more  of  them,  to  sit,  the  objection 
is  removed.  The  caption  does  not  aver 
the  commission  to  be  a  joint  commission, 
nor  does  it  aver  it  to  be  a  joint  and  several 
commission.  The  commission  is  not  set 
out  in  the  caption,  nor  perhaps  even  its 
exact  legal  effect  stated.  It  is  a  short 
minute,  according  to  the  conrse  usually 
adopted  in  such  cases.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  to  determine  the  legal  character  of 
this  commission  from  the  brief  notice 
which  the  record  gives  us  of  it.  The 
question  is  then,  what  is  the  fair  import 
of  the  words  of  the  caption  itself,  accord- 
ing to  their  grammatical  meaning  P  Is  it 
that  the  commission  was  merely  a  joint 
commission,  or  does  it  appear  to  have 
I  been  a  joint  and  several  commission  P 
I  The  caption  appears  to  me  to  allege  these 
I  three  facts ;  that  the  indictment  was  found 
>  before  the  three  commissioners  named  in 
I  the  caption  at  the  time  and  place  there 
stated;  that  these  three  commissioners 
were  nominated  and  appointed  to  hear 

(a)  Comb.  144. 
(6)  3  Mod.  265. 
(c)  20  St  Tr.  625. 
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and  determine  all  the  treaBons,  felonies, 
Ac,  and  to  deliver  the  gaols  in  the  county 
of  Tipperarj ;  and  that  such  nomination 
and  appointment  was  by  yirtiie  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  dated  the  Ist  of  September, 
1848,  and  directed  to  them  ana  others. 
Now,  I  take  it,  that  the  fair  import  of  these 
allegations  is,  that  the  trial,  first,  was 
held  before  the  three  commissioners 
only — that  was  part  of  the  argument  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel ;  secondly,  that  the 
three  special  commissioners  were  the  only 
commissioners  who  were  nominated  and 
appointed  to  deliver  the  gaols  at  Tip- 
perary ;  and,  thirdly,  that  that  nomination 
and  appointment  was  made,  not  by  the 
terms  of  the  commission  itself,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  commission.  In  the  case  of 
a  joint  commission  merely,  all  the  com- 
missioners, as  I  before  observed,  must  sit 
together  to  make  a  legal  tribunal.  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  and  several  commission  one 
or  more  commissioners  sitting  constitute 
a  legal  tribunal.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
commission  erects  the  tribunal ;  but  who 
are  to  sitP  Not  all,  unless  all  are  called 
on  so  to  do.  It  remains  for  the  Crown 
to  nominate  one  or  more  of  the  commis- 
sioners specified  in  the  commission,  to  be 
the  acting  commissioners.  This  nomina- 
tion I  take  to  be  substantially  made  in 
this  country  by  the  delivery  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  selected  judges.  Now,  if 
we  suppose  the  present  commission  to 
have  been  a  joint  commission  merely,  the 
statement  of  the  caption,  that  the  three 
commissioners  were  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  gaols,  would  be 
false.  They  were  not  so  nominated  ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  but  those 
three  with  others  were  so  nominated. 
Whereas,  if  we  take  the  commission  to 
have  been  a  joint  and  several  commission, 
which  it  may  be  compatibly  with  the 
statement,  then  all  is  consistent.  The  com- 
mission  is,  in  fact^  ak;cording  to  this 
caption,  directed  to  the  three  named  and 
others.  That  proposition  is  satisfied.  So 
far  all  are  equally  and  generally  author- 
ized to  sit ;  but  three  only  of  the  tribunal 
are  nominated  by  the  Grown  specially  to 
^ct  under  the  general  commission.  As  I 
before  stated,  I  take  that  nomination  or 
selection  to  be  by  the  delivery  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  special  commissioners.  No 
commissioner  named  in  the  commission 
presumes  to  sit,  if  he  has  not  been 
called  on  so  to  do,  or  nominated  by  the 
Crown  for  it.  There  are  then  the  two 
things  here — there  is  the  authority  given 
by  the  commission  itself,  and  there  is  the 
selection  from  amongst  the  commissioners, 
which  is  an  act  of  the  Crown's  prerog- 
ative, and  therefore  the  language  of  the 
caption  is,  that  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners  is  hy  virPue  of  the  commis- 


sion. I  take  the  language  to  mean,  not 
that  these  three  special  commissioners 
were  nominated  to  sit  alone  by  the  terms 
of  the  commission,  but  that  by  virtue  of 
the  commission  and  the  inherent  power 
of  the  Chrown  they  are  so  nominated. 

Now,  the  English  commissions  and  the 
captions  found^  on  them  form  no  pre- 
cedent for  us  on  the  present  ocoasion. 
They  are  directed  to  commissioners 
named  in  the  commission,  of  whom  cer- 
tain are  to  form  a  quorum;  the  others  are 
merely  associates,  sometimes  indeed 
made  so  by  a  separate  commission.  And 
the  caption,  therefore^  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings as  being  before  the  quorum  or  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  by  name,  or  be- 
fore them  and  others  not  named,  who  are 
the  associates,  (a)  With  us,  the  half-yearly 
circuit  commissions  are  uniformly  directed 
to  the  twelve  iudges  and  certam  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  without  any 
quorum  clause  (except  in  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  mavor  is  associated  in  cities  or 
in  towns),  ana  they  are,  in  fact,  uniformly 
joint  and  several  commissions  in  the  very 
term  (a)  of  them.  I  have  no  less  than  thirty 
of  them  in  my  own  possession,  directed  to 
myself  and  other  commissioners  with 
whom  I  have  been  named.  Now,  the  cap- 
tion in  England  desci-ibes  the  commission 
as  directed  to  the  quorum  and  others,  and 
states  the  proceedings  to  be  before  that 
quorum  and  others.  In  Ireland  the  cap- 
tion describes  the  commission  as  directed 
to  all  the  judges  nominated  to  the  particu- 
lar dutv  and  to  others  not  named ;  but 
stat<e8  the  proceedings  as  being  before  the 
judges  nominated,  or  before  them  and 
OLhers  according  to  the  fact.  The  caption 
in  both  countries  states,  or  should  state,  the 
facts  according  to  the  truth,  that  is,  the 
short  minute  merely  of  them.  The  word 
"  nominated  "  is  not  found  in  the  English 
captions  at  all.  I  observe  the  term  used 
there  is  always  ''  assigned."  We  use  the 
words  "nominate  and  appoint"  to  ex- 
press the  selection  or  nommation  of  the 
particular  judges,  and  we  say  that  nomi- 
nation takes  place  by  the  delivery  of  the 
commission.  In  England  the  course  is 
difi^erent ;  there  is  a  previous  nomination 
by  fiat  from  the  Crown.  Every  assise 
commission  is  the  result  of  a  fiat  of  the 
Crown,  nominating  the  particular  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  particular  commis- 
sion is  to  be  directed ;  and  the  commis- 
sion is  to  be  directed  only  to  those  named 
in  that  fiat ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
new  fiat  to  inclade  an  additional  name. 
This  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Chitty's  book. (5) 


(a )  The  old  forms  are  set  out  in  4  Chittv. 
Or.  L.  ^ 

(6)  4  Chitty,  Cr.  L.  c.  4. 
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Now,  I  obseire  that  the  writ  of  error 
which  has  been  sned  out  in  this  ease  is 
confirmatiTo  of  the  view  which  has  satis- 
fied my  mind  that  this  caption  is  suffi- 
cient. I  own  I  had  some  difficalty.  at 
first — and  indeed  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
case  on  which  I  ever  eniertainea  any  diffi- 
culty— but  the  writ  of  error  sued  ont  by 
the  prisoner's  attorney  is  confirmative  of 
this  yiew.  For  what  is  that  writ  of  error  ? 
The  writ  is  directed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Franois  Blackbume,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  other 
twa  judges  who  sat  at  the  commission, 
Chief  Justice  Doherty  and  Judge  Moore — 

"  Three  of  our  justices  appointed  to  hear  and 
determine  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  trespasses 
committed  within  onr  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
to  deliver  the  gaols." 

And  what  is  the  requisition  P — 

"We  command  you,  that  if  judgment  be 
giTen  thereupon,  you  send  to  us,  distmctly  and 
plainly,  under  your  seal,  or  the  seal  of  one  of 
yon " 

What  is  the  meaning  of  **  under  the 
seal  of  one  of  you  "  P  A  case  was  cited 
by  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  which  shows  the 
meaning  of  that.  If  all  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  sat  to  make  a  legal 
tribunal,  the  retnrn  must  certainly  have 
come  from  all  who  sat  at  that  commis- 
sion. Here  the  writ  goes'  to  the  three 
who  did  sit,  and  following  the  character 
of  the  commission  itself,  it  suggests  that 
the  return  may  be  made  either  by  three 
or  by  one. 

Now,  I  would  say  (secondly,  though  we 
cannot  perhaps,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
look  outside  the  record),  looking  to  the 
commission  itself,  it  certainly  is  satisfac 


8on*B  case  (a)  and  Bex.  y.  Ma/r9h{h)  are 
quite  decisive.  But  it  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
that  the  Court  has  no  such  power  in  cases 
of  treason  alone.  No  authority  or  pre- 
cedent whatever  has  been  cited  for  the 
distinction  that  was  assigned ;  bat  it  was 
argued  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  high  trea- 
son was  entitled  (along  with  the  copy  of 
the  indictment)  to  a  copy  of  the  caption 
also,  and  that  the  caption  cannot  after 
the  copy  has  been  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
be  altered  or  amended.  But  that  is  an 
argument  which  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
acceded  to. 

By  the  terms  of  the  statutes  giving  this 
privilege,  both  to  prisoners  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  words  used  are,  "  a  copy 
of  the  whole  indictment "  ;  and  by  an 
early  construction  in  favorem  vitoQ  made 
by  the  judges,  knowing  that  the  caption 
was  as  necessary  for  the  prisoner  as 
the  indictment  itself  to  enable  him  to 
plead,  they  made  this  liberal  construc- 
tion—that ho  should  not  only  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  but  also  a  copy 
of  the  caption,  as  the  caption  might  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  show  a  want 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court,  or  in  the 
Grand  Jury  who  found  the  bill.  It  is 
also  however  held,  that  the  prisoner  after 
pleading  cannot  object  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  copy.  The  plea  admits  the  copy  to 
be  correct.  Thus  the  giving  of  the  copy 
is  merely  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  framing 
his  plea,  and  so  say  the  authorities ;  and 
that  having  been  done,  the  object  of 
giving  the  copy  is  complete ;  and  the 
subsequent  amendment  in  matters  of  mere 
form,  and  the  act  of  the  officer j  cannot  in 
any  degi'ee  afi'ect  the  plea  or  defence. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  such  distinc- 
tory  to  know  that  the  construction  which  i  tion.    Now,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 


the  Court  is  now  putting  upon  this  cap- 
tion is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  truth 
of  the  facte. 

[The  learned  judge  referred  to  the  terms 
of  the  commission.] 

But  1  should  say  farther  for  myself,  I 
hold  that  if  the  act  of  the  officer  had  made 
this  return  an  informal  and  incorrect  re- 
turn, it  wonld  be  the  duty  of  this  Court 
to  make  such  amendment  as  might  be 
necessary.  The  caption  we  all  know  is 
no  part  of  the  indictment.  It  is  but  the 
ministerial  act  of  the  officer,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown^  giving  to  the  Court  its  proper 
title,  and  showing  the  time  and  place  of 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  before 
the  judges.     It  is  not  doubted,  and  it  has 


refer  to  the  precedents  for  this  caption 
after  what  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
stated,  but  the^  are  numerous  in  this 
court,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  that  some 
of  them  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
Lords  without  being  objected  to.  It 
therefore  appears  to  me  for  these  reasons, 
that  the  objection  to  the  caption  in  this 
case  ought  not  to  prevail. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  objections  to  the  alhcuiwt,  and 
to  the  disallowance  of  thirty-five  chal- 
lenges, and  to  the  contention  that 
25  Edw.  3.,  as  extended  to  Ireland  by 
Poyning^e  Act,  did  not  make  it  treason  in 
Ireland  to  levy  war  against  the  King  in 
Ireland,  but  only  to  levy  war  against  Lim* 


never  been  doubted,  that  a  formal  error  ,  in  '*  his  realm,"  i.e.,  England.  Such  a 
in  the  caption  of  an  indictment  such  as  |  construction  wonld  make  this  portion  of 
this,  upon  a  conviction  for  murder,  or  for  .  the  Act  a  mere  hrutum  fulmetiy  as  treasons 

any  €»iher  crime  except  treason,  would  be  | • — 

amended    by  the  Court.      The  authori-  (a)  4  East,  l75n. 

ties  are  express  on  the  subject.     Atkin-  \  (*)  6  A.  &  E.,  «36. 
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committed  in  England  wonld  not  be 
triable  in  Ireland  at  all.  It  wonld,  also, 
be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  Poyning^s  Act, 
which  required  that  the  English  statutes 
should  be  used,  executed,  and  accepted  in 
this  land  of  Ireland  according  to  their 
tenor  and  effect;  contrary,  a£o,  to  the 
declared  object  of  that  Act,  which  was  to 
bring  Ireland  to  wealth  and  prosperity  by 
repressing  crimes  and  disorders  in  Ire- 
land itself.  The  learned  judge  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Irish  Act  of  Slander, 
28  I£en.S.  c.  7.,  extending  the  English 
Act  of  Slander  to  Ireland,  in  terms  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  Poyning^B  Act,  and  to 
the  recital  that  25  Edw,  3.  applied  to 
Ireland  in  the  Irish  Act  of  5  Geo.  8.  o.  21., 
for  regulating  trials  for  treason. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  prisoner 
was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
list  of  witnesses,  Ac,  by  virtue  of 
67  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  s.  4,  which  gave  prisoners 
indicted  under  that  Act  the  benefit  of  the 
Enelish  statutes  of  7  &  8  Will,  3.  c.  8.  and 
7  Ann.  c.  21.,  regulating  trials  for  trea- 
son, the  leamed  judge  observed  that 
57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
This  appeared  from  the  subsequent 
statute,  1  &  2  Oeo.  4.  c.  24.,  **An  Act  to  ex- 
tend certain  provisions  of  an  Act  of  King 
William  the  Third,  intituled,  'An  Act 
for  regulating  of  trials  in  cases  of  treason 
and  misprision  of  treason,'  to  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland." 
This  Act  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
had  such  provisions  of  7  &  8  Will.  3.  o.  3., 
together  with  the  provisions  of  7  Ann. 
c.  21.,  now  in  question,  already  been  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  by  virtue  of  s.  4  of 
57  €ho.  3.  c.  6.  This  conclusion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  provisions  of  s.  2  of  1  &  2 
Oeo.  4.  c.  24.,  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
statute  39  &  40  Oeo.  3.  c.  93., making  direct 
attempts  against  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign triable  by  the  same  procedure  as 
murder  cases,  but  without  any  reference 
to  39  &  40  Geo.  8.,  or  to  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  3. 
and  7  Ann,  c.  21.,  thus  showing  that  the 
Legislature  was  well  aware  that  the  Acts 
regulating  trials  for  treason  in  England  did 
not  apply  to  Ireland.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  terms  of  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  to  extend 
it  to  Ireland.  Nor  was  s.  4  of  .57  Oeo.  3. 
c.  6.  among  the  provisions  of  that  statute 
extended  to  Ireland  by  11  &  12  Viot.  c.  12. 
8. 2.  Eurther,  even  if  s.  4  of  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6. 
had  been  extended  to  Ireland  it  would  not 
avail  the  prisoner,  as  he  was  not  indicted 
under  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  or  11  &  12  Vict  o.  12., 
which  extended  part  of  it  to  Ireland,  but 
under  25  Edw.  3.  The  first  five  counts 
for  levying  war,  and  the  sixth  count  for 
compassing  the  Queen's  death,  the  overt 
acts  Doing  the  levying  of  war  and  tl^e  con- 
spiring to  levy  war,  as  in  TkisUwood's 
case,  were  all  under  25  Edw.  3.    The  ob- 


jection that,  if  B.  4  of  57  Gfeo.  8.  c.  6.  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  no 
Acta  regulating  the  procedure  in  Irish 
trials  for  treason  under  57  Oeo,  3.  c.  6.  as 
extended  to  Ireland  by  11  &  12  VicL  c.  12. 
s.  2.  would  only  show  a  camu  0Mi$8U8, 
whilst  the  opposite  contention  would  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  trials  for  treason 
under  25  Edw.  3.  being  regulated  by 
5  Geo.  8.  c.  21.  and  1  &  2  Oeo.  4.  c.  24., 
whilst  trials  for  treason  under  57  Oeo.  3. 
and  11  &  12  Vid.  were  regulated  by  the 
English  statutes  of  WHUam  and  Anne. 
Further,  the  words  of  5  Oeo.  3.  c.  21.  were 
large  enough  to  cover  treasons  under 
57  Oeo.  3.  and  11  &  12  Viet.  No  argu- 
ment could  be  founded  on  54  Oeo.  3.  c.  146. 
altering  the  sentence  for  treason,  as  its 
terms  were  large  enough  to  cover  all  con- 
victions for  treason.] 

There  remains  only  a  word  upon  the 
form  of  the  plea.  I  own  my  own  impression 
would  be,  to  refuse  to  receive  such  a  plea. 
The  matter  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  regulation  and  of  discretion,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  upon  motion,  and  not  by  way 
of  plea  to  the  indictment.  I  am  not  as  sen- 
timental perhaps  as  some  of  the  leamed 
counsel  upon  the  subject  of  allowing  dis- 
cretion to  judges.  The  abuse  of  discretion 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  but  the  use 
of  discretion  in  many  cases  affecting  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  is  necessary  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  courts  of 
justice  are  obliged  to  exercise  discretion 
m  civil  cases,  but  above  all,  in  criminal 
cases  especially,  they  are  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise a  discretion  very  painfully  some- 
times, but  necessarily.  Why  is  it  that  a 
bill  of  exceptions  is  not  allowed  in  crimi- 
nal cases  P  Whv  is  it  that  a  writ  of  error 
is  not  permitted  without  the  allowance  of 
the  Attorney- General,  although  a  bill  of 
exceptions  and  a  writ  of  error  are  the 
right  of  the  subject  in  civil  cases  P  Why, 
only  because  it  is  deemed  better,  in  such 
cases,  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  than  to  interpose  delays  which 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  administration 
of  justice.  There  are  two  principles  of 
law  upon  this  subject  which  may  some- 
times conflict,  or  appear  to  do  so.  The 
one  principle  is,  that  there  should  be 
every  opportunity  given  for  deliberation 
and  for  correction,  before  a  sentence  is 
carried  into  execution ;  that  is  one  prin- 
ciple. The  other  principle  is,  that  it  is 
expedient  for  public  purposes,  especially 
in  criminal  cases,  that  execution  should 
not  be  delayed,  or  the  sentence,  whatever 
it  may  be,  unnecessarily  deferred.  It  is 
for  such  reasons  as  these  that  the  law  of 
England  does  not  allow  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  criminal  cases,  and  does  not  allow 
a  writ  of  error  except  mb  mode  as  I  before 
stated.     I  am,  therefore,  certainly  not 
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alanned  at  this  dootrine  of  discretion,  tern- 
perfttely  and  properly  used,  as  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  adjadsed  cases,  and  ac- 
cording to  law ;  and  I  think  such  pleas  as 
tend  only  to  delay  or  to  defeat  justice 
shoald  not  be  encouraged. 

My  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  this  case 
is,  that  all  the  objections  shoald  be  over- 
roled,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  affirmed. 

[Pbbsih,  J.,  gave  judgement  to  the  same 
effect.^  As  to  the  objection  that  Foyning^e 
Act  did  not  make  it  treason  to  levy  war  in 
Ireland,  he  observed  that  Ja6k9on*B  case, (a) 
WMon^B  ca6e,(&)  Finney' 8  ca8e,(6)  and 
Sheares*  case,((l)  all  contained  counts  for 
leTying  war  in  Ireland,  but  the  eminent 
counBel  engaged — Currcm,  Ponsonby,  and 
PUmJcet — ncTer  thought  of  objecting.  On 
the  Question  whether  the  prisoner  was  en- 
titlea  to  the  benefits  of  the  English  sta- 
tates  of  WiUiam  and  Anne  by  virtue  of 
57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  s.  4,  after  holding  that 
57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  did.  not  originally  extend 
to  Ireland,  the  learned  judge  pi-oceeded :] 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  question 
in  the  case,  whether  the  words  of  the 
11  &  12  Viet  c.  12.  do  not  extend  the 
provisions  <of  those  statutes  to  Ireland. 
That  Act  recites,  that  by  an  Act  of  the 
36  Oeo.  3.  it  was  amongst  other  things 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  during  the 
natural  life  of  the  King,  and  so  forth, 
shoald  compass  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion, &o.,  and  such  compassing  should 
express,  he  should  be  guilty  of  treason. 
And  then  it  recites,  that  by  an  Act  of 
57  Oeo.  3.  all  the  hereinbefore-redied  prO' 
vieiotu — ^and  it  is  very  remarkable  to  notice 
the  caution  observed  both  in  the  57  Geo.  3. 
and  in  this  Act ;  it  is  not  that  36  Oeo.  3. 
was  mado  perpetual,  but  it  is  that — 

'*AU  the  hereinbefore-recited  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  the  36th  of  the  King  were  made 
perpetual." 

The  preamble  further  recites — 

"  And  whereas  doubts  are  entertained  whether 

the  provisions  so  made  perpetual  extended  to 

Iiehind " 

As  has  been  already  observed  by  my 
brother  Cramptonf  we  never  heard  of  any 
doubt  raised  m  any  Court  in  Ireland  upon 
the  subject.     And  then  it  says — 

'^And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  all 
sneh  of  the  provisions  made  perpetual  by  the  last- 
recited  Act  as  do  not  relate  to  offtnces  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  enact  other 
provisiona  instAid  thereof,  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  extend  to 
Ireland  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts 
as  are  not  hereby  repealed ** 

(a)  25  St.  Tr.  788. 
(6)  26  St  Tr.  225. 
(c)  ib.  1019. 
(<0  S7  St.  Tr.  255. 


Now,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  on 
that  point ;  because  I  think  if  the  enact- 
ment had  followed  that  recital,  whatever 
we  might  have  guessed  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  liCgislature,  that  expression  would 
have  included  all  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 
For,  '*  the  provisions  "  must  be  taken  to 
be  "  enactments,"  and  ''  such  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  said  Acts  as  are  not  hereby  re- 
pealed "  would  leave  all  57  Oeo,  3.  c.  6. 
which  was  not  expressly  repealed  in  force. 
But  then  the  Act  goes  on  to  enact  by  s.  1 
that  certain  of  these  provisions  shall  be 
repealed,  and  to  declare  and  enact  by  s.2 
that  such  of  the  said  recited  provisions  as 
are  not  repealed  shall  extend  to,  and  be 
in  force  in,  Ireland.     So  that  it  plainly 
confines  the  effect  of  that  2nd  section  to 
some  of  those   recited   provisions.    The 
thereinbefore-recited    provisions     which 
were  not  repealed,  but  made  perpetual, 
they  and  they  only,  are  extended  to,  and 
are  in  force  in,   Ireland,   thus  confining 
the  effect  of  this  enactment  in  the  2nd 
section ;   for  I   think  it   must  be  taken 
to  be  an  enactment   and  not  a  declara- 
tion.     It  would  be   exceedingly   imper- 
fect   legislation    and    expression,    if    it 
were   a  declaration  to  select  portions  of 
an  Act  thirty  years  old  that  shall  extend 
to  Ireland.     The  true  construction  is,  an 
enactment  that  such  of  the  therein-before- 
recited  provisions  of  36  Oeo.  3.  made  per- 
petual by  the  67  Oeo.  3.  as  are  left  unre- 
pealed, shall  extend  to,  and  bo  in  force  in, 
Ireland.    There  is  no  more  in  11  &  12  Viet 
than  in  57  Oeo.  3.  to  alter  the  law  of  Ireland 
as   to  the   regulation  or  proceedings  in 
trials  for  treason.    There  is  no  provision 
in  11  &  12  Vict,  such  as  is  made  in  the 
57  and  the  36   Oeo.  3.,  that  the  person 
indicted  should   have  the  benefit  of  the 
7  Will,  and  the  7  Anne.    And  it  is  certainly 
remarkable,  that  when   the  Legislature 
were  passing  36   Oeo.  3.,  making  fresh 
treasons    in    England,   they    thought    it 
necessary  to  add  a  distinct  and  express 
enactment,  in  a  separate  section,  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  statutes  of  William  and  Anne 
to  the  persons  tried  under  it ;  and  they  also 
thought  the  same  in  the  57  Oeo.  3.,  where 
thev  were  perpetuating  the  36   Oeo.  3., 
and  enacting  new  treasons  affecting  the 
person    of  the   Prince  Regent       In    the 
case  of  these  two  Acts  the  Legislature  pro- 
ceeds 60  cautiously  in  laying  down  those 
provisions ;  and  yet  we  are  called  upon,  in 
the  case  of  11  &  12  Vict,  to  infer  and  im- 
ply, contrary  to  and  against  the  difficulty 
which  I  have  suggested,  and  which  I  feel 
to  exist,  that,  without  any  expression  of 
any  such  intention,  those  provisions  are  to 
be    transferred,    not    merely    from,    one 
offence  to  another  in  the  same  country, 
but  to  another  country  in  which  the  laws 
were  altogether  different. 
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It  is  inconvenient  certainly ;  this  legis- 
lation upon  which  I  have  been  observing, 
and  it  does  occasion  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty— it  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  my  mind ;  but  I  have,  upon 
the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able 
to  ^ve  the  case,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  11  &  12  Vict,  does  not 
transfer  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Anne,  either  by  direct  legislation,  or  by 
introducing  either  the  57  or  the  36  Oeo.  3. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  short  mode 
of  expression,  which  raises  such  difficulty, 
should  have  been  adopted ;  but  our  duty 
is  not  to  correct  the  Legislature ;  our  duty 
is,  to  form  the  best  opinion  we  can  on 
what  the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  which 
has  been  passed.  We  may  regret  the 
form,  and  we  may  regret  that  there 
should  be  such  a  variation  in  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries.  We  mav  deplore  it, 
and  I  do  think  it  is  deplorable,  that  there 
should  not  be  distinct  and  precise  legisla- 
tion, and  that  what  is  deemed  conducive 
to  the  establishmenc  of  innocence  in  the 
one  country,  should  not  be  deemed  so  in 
the  other.  But,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  expound  the  law  j 
we  cannot  make  it.  If  there  be  no  doubt, 
or  no  ground  of  implication,  we  cannot 
depart  from  the  enactments.  The  cod  elu- 
sion which  I  have  come  to  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  the  statute  of  Anne  is  not 
in  force  in  Ireland,  and  therefore,  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  error  assigned 
in  this  respect.  I  shall  not  go  into  any 
further  consideration  of  it;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so  either  as  to  the 
form,  or  the  adrnisEibility  of  such  a  mode 
of  bringing  forward  such  a  matter,  if  in 
point  of  law  the  right  existed. 

[MooBE,  J.,  gave  judgment  to  the  same 
effect,  and  dealt  with  the  question 
whether  the  objection  for  non-delivery  of 
the  copy  of  the  indictment,  list  of  wit- 
nesses, &c.,  could  be  raised  by  way  of 
plea,  as  follows :] 

The  first  ouestion  that  was  raised  was, 
whether  a  plea  of  that  description  ought 
to  have  been  received  at  all.  I  was  of 
opinion  below,  in  coni  unction  with  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  this  Court  and  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
tliat  the  plea  uught  to  have  been  received. 
After  the  fullest  consideration  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  case,  but  certainly  with 
less  confidence  on  the  subject,  after  what 
has  been  expressed  by  my  brother 
Crampton,  I  remain  of  that  opinion.  And 
I  do  feel  satisfied,  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration I  could  give,  that  the  Court 
would  hare  adopted  both  an  unsafe  and 
unconstitutional  course,  if  we  had  pre- 
'  eluded  the  prisoner  from  putting  on  the 
record  his  claim  to  the  priyileges  to  which 
he  contended  he  was  entitled  under  the 


provisions  of  the  Acts  referred  to.  If  die 
plea  be,  as  has  been  contended,  so  totally 
bad — so  inadmissible  in  point  of  form,  and 
so  defective  in  point  of  substance,  I  do 
not  know  what  mischief  has  been  done  by 
the  reception  of  that  plea.  The  utmost 
inconvenience  was,  putting  the  Crown  to 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  demurrer,  and 
putting  the  Court  to  the  trouble  of  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment  upon  that  demurrer 
— a  course  that  did  not  occupy  beyond  a 
few  minutes.  But  if  it  turned  out  that 
this  plea  ought  to  have  been  received — ^if 
it  turned  out  that  privileges  ought  to  have 
been  conceded  to  the  prisoner,  or  even  if 
the  question  was  one  of  doubt,  I  confess, 
without  entering  into  the  Question  of  dis- 
cretion at  all,  I  should  have  felt  very 
much  grieved,  indeed,  if  an  opportunity 
had  not  been  afforded  to  the  prisoner  of 
stating  upon  the  record,  and  having  the 
opinion  of  a  higher  tribunal,  which  had 
more  opportunity  of  examining,  than  in  the 
hurry  oi  a  trial,  the  proper  determination 
of  that  important  question,  namely,  the 
right  and  title  of  the  prisoner  to  the  privi- 
leges he  claims.  But  on  principle,  why 
ought  not  such  a  plea  to  have  oeen  re- 
ceived ?  If  a  man  be  charged  with  high 
treason,  and  he  has  got  a  pardon,  he  may 
undoubtedly  state  upon  the  plea  that 
pardon  to  show  why  he  should  not  be  pat 
upon  his  trial  again.  If  he  has  been  tned 
before,  he  may  plead  autrefois  acquit  as  a 
bar  to  his  bein^  pat  on  his  trial  again ; 
and  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see,  on 
principle,  why  a  man  has  not  as  good  a 
right  to  say,  by  his  plea,  you  have  no 
right  to  put  me  on  my  trial  now.  The 
prisoner  says,  the  law  has  conferred  cer- 
tain privileges  on  me ;  the  law  has  giyen 
me  tnem;  those  privileges  are  prelimi- 
nary to  putting  me  on  my  trial ;  they  wore 
intended  by  the  humanity  of  the  British 
law  to  enable  me  to  defend  myself  on  my 
trial ;  I  am  entitled  by  law  to  those  privi- 
leges ;  I  have  not  got  them,  and  I  say  that 
you  have  no  right  to  put  me  on  my  trial 
noWy  because  you  have  not  given  me  the 
privileges  to  which  I  am  entitled.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  shaken  unquestionably 
a  good  deal  by  the  doubt  expressed  by  my 
brother  Crampton  on  it,  I  do,  after  the 
fullest  consideration,  remain  of  the 
opinion  I  was  below,  that  the  safe,  pru- 
dent, and  constitutional  course  was  then 
adopted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  plea; 
and  I,  for  one,  should  very  deeply  regret 
if  any  other  course  had  been  followed. 
£The  learned  judge  again  reviewed  the 

g revisions  of  36  Geo.  3.  and  57  Oeo.  3.,  and 
eld  that   the  latter  did  not  extend  to 
Ireland.] 

I  take  the  rule  of  construction  to  be 
this — ^that  if  there  be  an  Act  enacting 
certain  matteirs,  and  that  A^t  is  tempo- 
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rary,  and  if  it  is  snbsoqnently  perpetn. 
ated,  and  nothing  more  is  done  with 
regard  to  the  matter  so  enacted  than 
merely  perpetuating  it.  the  Jaw  has  its 
operation  under  the  original  Act,  and  not 
under  the  perpetuating  Act ;  and  if  I  be 
right  in  that,  the  67  Oeo.  3.,  perpetuating 
the  36  Geo.  3.,  does  nothing  more  than 
make  that  perpetual  which  before  was 
temporary;  and  the  Act  which  contains 
the  law  upon  the  subject  is  not  the  57th, 
which  perpetuates,  but  the  36th,  which 
originally  made  the  enactment. 

On  tnat  subject  there  are  two  cases 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  decisive. 
The  first  is  the  case  of  Bex  t.  Morgan,  (a) 
That  was  an  indictment  for  perjury  laid 
to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  the  12  Oeo.  1.,  a 
temporary  law  afterwards  continued  by 
the  5  Oeo.  2.,  which  had  also  altered  it 
in  some  respects — 

'*  For  the  defendant  it  was  insisted,  that  the 
affidavit  shoald  have  been  laid  to  have  been 
taken  by  virtae  of  the  latter  Act,  especially  as  it 
is  not  Iwrely  an  Act  for  continuance,  but  has 
made  seven!  alterations  in  the  former." 

But  the  Chief  Juaiice  says — 

**  When  an  Act  is  continued  everybody  is  es- 
topped to  aay  it  is  not  in  force.  And  as  it  is 
not  altered  in  this  respect,  it  is  but  a  common 
continuance  quo  ad  hoc." 

So  in  that  case  the  Court  expressly 
decided  that  the  law  operated  not  under 
the  perpetuating  Act,  but  under  the 
original  Act. 

There  is  a  second  case,  which  is  the 
case  of  Shipman  v.  Henhest  (6),  which  the 
Court  has  been  referred  to,  and  Lord 
Kenyon  says  in  giving  judgment — 

"  This  action  is  brought  on  1  James  1 .  c.  22., 
which  imposes  certain  penalties ;  and  enacts  by 
the  46th  section,  that  the  penalties  shall  be  re- 
covered by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  infor- 
mation, or  otherwise,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Bccord,  in  which  suit  no  wager  of  law 
or  essoin  shall  be  admitted.  Therefore  this 
action  may  undoubtedly  be  supported,  unless 
the  jurisdiction  ot  this  Court  be  taken  away  by 
the  sabsequent  statute  of  21  James  1.  c.  4. 
Then  the  general  question  must  depend  on  the 
construction  of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
some  preliminary  questions  having  been  made, 
they  may  be  first  disposed  of.  It  has  been 
aigued,  that  2]  James  1.  does  not  extend  to 
actions  brought  on  Acts  passed  subsequent  to 
it,  and  that  this  may  be  considered  as  an  action 
brought  on  a  subsequent  statute,  1  James  1. 
c.  22.  having  expired  before  21  James  1.,  and 
having  only  been  re-enacted  since  that  time ; 
but  on  this  point  I  have  not  entertained  a  doubt 
^mthe  beginning.  We  are  all  most  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  this  must  be  considered  as  an 
•ctk>n  on  1  James  1.  o.  22. ;  and  that  the  sub- 


(a)  2  Str.  1066. 
(6)  4  T.R.  109. 


sequent  laws  which  have  continued  it  from  time 
to  time,  all  give  effect  to  it  as  an  Act  made  in 
the  reign  of  1  James  1 ." 

Then  I  say  here,  36  Geo.  3.  was  a  tem- 
porary Act,  the  57  Geo.  3.  makes  a  part  of 
that  temporary  Act  perpetual,  but  the 
law  still  remains  under  36  Geo.  3. ;  and  if 
after  the  passing  of  the  67th  there  had 
been  an  indictment,  it  would  have  been 
under  this  36  Oeo.  3. ;  and  as  that  was  an 
English  Act,  the  making  or  perpetuating 
of  an  English  Act  could  not  have  the 
effect,  in  my  judgment,  of  extending  it  to 
Ireland. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  hold 
that  s.  4)  of  57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.  was  not  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12. 
s.  2.1 

I  have  brought  my  mind  clearly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  this  Act  of  the  11  A  12  Viet,  to 
extend  the  statutes  of  the  7  Ann.  or  the 
7  Will,  to  Ireland ;  and  I  think  an  uni- 
form,  clear,  consistent  construction  to  all 
the  Acts  may  be  given,  namely,  that  there 
are  now  in  Ireland  the  same  treasons  as 
in  England,  but  that  those  accused  of 
treason  in  England  will  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  privileges  conferred  on 
persons  there,  and  those  accused  of  trea- 
son in  Ireland  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  this 
country.  In  my  opinion,  there  never  was 
an  intention,  or  at  least  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing to  warrant  me  in  saying,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  by  all 
or  any  of  these  Acts,  to  remove  the  dif- 
ferences that  before  existed,  to  equalize 
the  laws,  or  to  introduce  for  the  first  time 
in  an  indirect  way,  what,  if  there  had 
been  such  an  intention,  would  probably 
have  been  introduced  by  direct  and  posi- 
tive legislation  on  the  subject. 

Tho  Court  having  been  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  plea  was  bad  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
advert  to  the  question  of  its  form ;  but 
considering  that  the  indictment  contained 
six  counts — that  the  privileges  claimed 
were  only  with  respect  to  one  of  them, 
and  that  yet  the  plea  was  to  the  whole 
indictment,  I  think  serious  objections  to 
its  form  could  be  found ;  and  further  con- 
sidering  that  the  prisoners  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  sixth  count,  as  to  which 
they  claimed  the  privileges,  I  think  it 
may  admit  of  serious  doubt  whether  this 
ground  of  error  could  be  at  all  in- 
sisted on 

The  prisoners  were  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff. 

The  prisoners  afterwards  brought  writs 
of  error  in  Parliament  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Ireland.  '^ 
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In  the  House  op  Lords. 
May    10th   and  11th,   1849. 

Present :  Lords  Cottenham,  L.O.,  Lynd- 
HUBBT,  BfioUGHAM,  GAMPBELL,(a)  and  other 
Lords. 

The  Judges  who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
House  were  Wilde, (6)  C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B., 
Pattesox,  Wightman,  Oresswell,  Erle,(c) 
and  Williams,  J.J.,  and  Pabke,((2j  B., 
BoLFE,(6)  B.,  and  Plait,  B. 

Sir  F.  Kelly, (f)  No/pier, {g)  Sir  Gcilman 
(yLoqhlen,  and  Mac  Mahon  appeared  for 
SmUk  O'Brien,  and  8ega/r  and  O'CaU 
laghan  for  M'Manue, 

The  Attorney  ^General  {Sir  John  Jervis),(h) 
the  Attomey-Gfeneral  for  Ireland  (Moncb- 
haM),[i)  WeUhy,  and  Peaeoch{j)  for  the 
Crown. 

It  was  proposed  hy  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintifis  in  error,  that  the  first  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  should  reply, 
leaving  open  the  question  as  to  the 
Attomey-CfeneraVs  right  to  a  final  reply  on 
the  whole  case.  This  proposal  was  as- 
sented to  on  the  other  side. 

Lord  Cottenham,  L.C.,  intimated  that 
the  Lords  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
but  observed  that  what  was  now  done  was 
to  be  considered  as  done  by  consent,  and 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  precedent. 

Seagar  and  O'GaUagkan  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  House  for  Mr.  I/TManua. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  which 
were  similar  to  those  urged  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 

Lord  Cottenham,  L.C.  :  My  Lords,  I 
have  had  a  communication  from  the 
judges,  which  I  think  right  to  state  to 
your  lordships,  in  order  that  you  may 
determine  what  course  you  will  pursue 
under  the  circumstances.  The  judges 
having  heard  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  in  these  two  cases,  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  writs  of 
error  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  on  each  of 
these  cases  ought  to  be  afiirmed.  That  is 
entirely  in  conformity  with  my  own 
opinion,  so  that  unless  any  difference  of 
opinion  should  exist  among  your  lord- 
ships, it  does  not  appear  that  we  can, 
witn  any  advantage,  proceed  further  with 
the  hearing   of  these  cases.      I  am,   of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
(6)  „  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(c)  „  Chief  Jastice  of  C.P. 

Id)         „  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(c)  „  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 

(/)        „  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(a)         „  Ix)rd  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

(A)         „  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(0  „  Chief  Justice  of  C.P.,  Ireland. 

(j)         „  C.J.,  Bengal,  and  Member  of 

the  Judicial  Committee. 


course,  only  stating  my  opinion  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued*  and  your 
lordships  will  determine  whether  yon 
adopt  that  opinion  or  not. 

Lords  Ltnd HURST  and  Brougham  con- 
curred. 

Lord  Cottenham,  L.C. :  Then  the  course 
will  be  to  request  the  learned  judges  to 
state  the  grounds  of  their  opinion.  For 
this  purpose  I  will  put  a  question  to  them. 

'*  Whether  the  plaintiffs  in  error  have 
sustained  the  errors  assigned  P  *' 

The  question  was  agreed  to. 

The  judges  requested  time  to  draw  up 
their  answer.  Tne  request  was  granted, 
and  the  judges  withdrew  from  tiie  House 
for  nearly  an  hour.    On  their  return — 

Wilde,  C.  J.,  delivered  their  opinions  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

My  Lords, — I  am  authorized  bjr  the 
learned  judges  to  report  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  errors  assigned  have  not 
been  maintained  by  the  arguments  urged 
at  your  lordships'  Bar. 

As  to  the  first  objection — 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the 
allegation  upon  the  record,  that  the  three 
judges  who  executed  the  commission  in 
relation  to  the  trials  of  the  several  plain- 
tiffs in  error  were  ''nominated  and  ap- 
pointed "  to  execute  that  commission,  is 
an  affirmative  allegation  of  their  authority 
to  perform  that  duty,  and  that  it  is  in  no 
respect  rendered  uncertain  or  ambiguous 
by  the  subsequent  statement,  that  the 
commission  by  which  they  were  so  au- 
thorized, nominated,  and  appointed,  was 
directed  to  them  and  others. 

The  second  objection  involves  two 
points — 

1.  Whether  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in 
respect  of  the  6th  count  of  the  indictment, 
were  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment, a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  list  of 
the  jury,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  WiUiam  3. 
and  the  statute  of  Anne  ? 

2.  Whether,  if  they  were  so  entitled, 
the  objection  founded  upon  the  non-com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  these  statutes 
was  matter  properly  urged  by  plea  P 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  were  not  entitled  to  have  de- 
livered to  them  the  lists  and  copy  referred 
to  in  the  error  assigned  in  that  respect, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  unnecessary  to 
consider  whether  the  objection  was  pro- 
perly urged  by  plea.  The  right  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  to  be  furnished  with  the 
copy  of  the  indictment  and  the  lists  re* 
ferred  to  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  upon  two  grounds — 

1.  Upon  the  ground  that  the  statute  of 
the  36  Qeo.  3.  c.  7.  extended  to  Ireland. 
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2.  Or  that  if  that  statute  did  not  origin- 
ally extend  to  Ireland,  it  was  afterwards 
80  extended  bj  the  operation  of  57  Geo.  3. 
c.  6.,  and  by  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  12. 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  neither 
of  these  ground?  can  be  supported. 

The  statute  of  36  Geo,  3.  passed  before 
the  Union,  and  did  not  bind  Ireland,  and 
therefore  if  it  has  any  application  to  Ire- 
land, it  must  be  by  the  efiect  of  57  Geo.  3., 
or  11  and  12  Vict 

The  first  section  of  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  en- 
acted, that  certain  acts  done  during  the 
life  of  his  Majesty  George  3.,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
after  a  demise  of  the  Grown,  shall  be 
deemed  treason ;  and  the  first  section  of 
the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  6.  made  those  provisions 
perpetual,  but  did  not  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  of  36  Geo.  3.  to  Ireland. 

The  fourth  section  of  67  Geo.  3.  c.  6., 
which  has  been  principally  relied  upon, 
expressly  gives  the  benefit  of  7  and  8 
WiU.  3.  and  7  Ann.  c.  21.  to  persons 
accused  of  any  treason  made  or  declared 
by  tiiat  Act  of  57  Geo.  3.,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  charge  in  the 
sixth  count  is  not  for  any  treason  made 
or  declared  by  that  statute. 

With  regard  to  the  statute  of  11  and 
12  Viet,  the  only  effect  of  that  statute  was 
to  extend  to  Ireland  certain  of  the  pro- 
visions of  36  Geo.  3.  made  perpetual  by 
57  Geo.  3.;  and  the  fourth  section  of 
57  Geo.  3.,  which  has  been  relied  on,  is 
limited  to  treasons  made  or  declared  by 
that  Act,  and  the  treason  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  count  was  not  one  of 
them,  to  which,  therefore,  it  does  not 
apply. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  counts 
charging  the  levying  of  the  war  in  Ire- 
land do  not  charge  an  offence  which,  in 
point  of  law,  amounts  to  treason — 

This  objection  depends  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  10  Sen.  7.  c.  22., 
passing  by  the  name  of  Poyning's  Law. 

By  that  statute  we  think  that  those 
acts  which  were  treason  in  England  by 
the  statute  of  Edvxvrd  3.  were  made  trea- 
son in  Ireland,  if  committed  there,  and 
we  cannot  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more 
upon  the  subject  than  that  the  terms  of 
the  statute  admit  of  no  doubt. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  ciUocutue,  we 
think  it  is  the  pro]3er  form. 

All  thaljb  the  prisoner  in  that  stage  of 
the  proceedings  can  properly  be  asked  is, 
what  he  has  to  say  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced ;  and  as  to  precedents 
which  go  further,  we  deem  the  matter  be- 
yond the  question  stated  to  be  surplusage. 

The  only  remaining  error  assigned  re- 
fers to  the  challenge  to  the  jury.  That 
error  has  not  been  urged  at  your  lord- 
ships' Bar,  and  we  think  it  was  very  pro- 


perly abandoned,  as  the  question  is  not 
open  to  any  doubt,  the  language  of  the 
statute  of  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.  s.  9  being 
clear  and  unambiguous. 

The  judges  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  your  lordships  with  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  their  reasons 
for  the  opinions  they  entertain,  as  the 
general  assignments  of  error  have  been 
so  fully  and  ably  and  satisfactorily  dia- 
cu;»sed  by  the  learned  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  which 
arguments  are  before  your  lordships. 

liord  OoTTENHAM,  L.O. :  Your  lordships 
having  now  heard  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  those 
learned  judges  concurring  unanimously 
in  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Court 
below,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  your  lord- 
ships will  feel  any  difficulty  in  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  at  which 
those  learned  judges  have  arrived. 

In  my  own  mind,  indeed,  my  lords,  I 
have  never  had  any  doubts,  from  the  time 
when  I  first  read  these  papers,  as  to  the 
result  of  these  writs  of  error.  The  reasons' 
assigned  by  the  learned  judees  in  Ireland, 
who  certainly  have  most  learnedly  and 
most  elaborately,  and  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  them,  investigated  the  several 
grounds  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
rely,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  theii*  decision.  They  properly  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  they  had  under  their  consideration, 
and  their  judgments,  when  carefully 
perused,  leave  not  any  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  any  lawyer  as  to  the  soundness 
of  their  conclusion.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, had  a  confirmation  of  those  reasons 
in  the  opinions  of  the  learned  judges  who 
have  assisted  us  in  considering  the  cases 
now  before  the  House ;  and  if  your  lord* 
ships'  concur  in  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed,  you  will  affirm  the  judgments  of 
the  Court  below. 

I  therefore  move  your  lordships,  on 
these  grounds,  that  judgment  be  given 
for  the  defendant  in  error  in  each  of  the 
cases  under  consideration. 

Lord  Ltndhukst  :  My  lords,  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  who  has  just  addressed  your  lord- 
ships. 

Lord  BaoDGHAM :  My  lords,  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  given  for 
the  defendant  in  error. 

I  cannot  express  my  entire  concurrence 
without  adding  my  tribute  of  respectful 
commendation  of  the  great  learning  and 
distinguished  ability  with  which  the 
learned  judges  in  Ireland  have  dealt  with 
the  whole  of  this  important  matter.  •  I 
never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
read  a  more  able  and  satisfaototy  arga- 
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ment  in  eyenr  respect  than  thafc  of  Chief 
Justice  Blaciebwrne  ;  and  the  other  learned 
judges  have  all,  in  my  opinion,  distin- 
guished themselves  hj  their  ability  and 
their  learning,  and  their  careful  and  elabo- 
rate consideration  of  these  cases. 

Lord  Campbell:  My  lords,  I  cannot 
abstain  from  expressing  my  approbation 
and  admiration  of  the  yery  able  manner 
in  which  these  questions  have  been  treated 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  and 
the  other  learned  judges  of  the  Court 
below.  I  have  only  further  to  add  that  I 
entirely  concur  with  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  woolsack  in  the  opinion 
which  he  has  expressed. 

Jud^ent  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

The  judgment  of  death  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  transportation,  under  12  &  13 
Viet.  0.  27.(a) 

(a)  This  statute,  which  itas  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  objection  taken  by  the  prisoners 
that  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  respite  the 
judgment  of  death  for  treason  except  by  a  free 
'  paidon,  recited  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  mitigate  the  punishment 


Matebials  kadb  U8S  OF. — ^The  abore 
report  is  compiled  from  the  Report  of 
the  Trial  of  Wxlliam  Bmith  O'Brien, 
by  John  Oeorae  Hodges,  GoTemment 
Shorthand  Writer,  Dublin,  1849,  and 
from  the  reports  in  8  Cox.  C.C.  860,  and 
2  H.L.  465. 


of  offenders  under  judgment  of  death  for  treason 
in  Ireland,  and  proTided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
to  transport  such  offenders  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,  or  any  term  of  years.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  transported  to  Tasmania. 

On  May  18th,  1849,  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  a  writ  to  issue  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick  "  in  the 
room  of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treason."  Hans,,  vol.  105,  pp.  667 
-670.  In  February  1854  he  receiyed  a  pardon 
on  the  condition  of  not  returning  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  May  1856  an  unconditional 
pardon.  He  died  June  18th,  1864.  See  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  There  hare  since  been  four  trials 
for  high  treason  in  Ireland  arising  out  of  the 
Fenian  movement  See  the  special  report  of 
the  trials  of  Burke  and  McCafferty  at  the  Dublin 
Special  Commission,  1867,  and  of  McClure  and 
O'Brien  at  the  Cork  Special  Commission. 
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THE   QUEEN   against  BOWLING. 


Trial  of  William  Bowling  for  Treason-Felony,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  before  ERLE(a)  and  Williams,  J. J.,  Septem- 
ber 22  AND  23,  1848.     (Reported  in  3  Cox,  C.C.  509.) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  Treason  Felony  Act,(&)  11  &  IS  Vict.  c.  12.,  for  feloniously 
compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  order,  &c.  Evidence 
was  given  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  Davis  Confederate  Club,  in  London ;  that  in  July  and 
Angust  1848  he  took  part  in  meetings  of  Chartists  and  Irish  Confederates,  at  which  a  rising  was 
planned  for  August  16tb  ;  and  that  on  that  day  groups  of  men  were  arrested  in  different  parts  of 
London  armed  with  pikes,  guns,  combustible  balls,  &c.     Verdict,  Guilty. 

1.  Treason-Felony. — Levying  War. — Compassing  to  depose  the  Queen. 

An  intention  that  numbers  should  assemble  in  arms,  prepared  to  resist  opposers,  and 
intending  to  prevent  the  Government  from  the  free  exercise  of  any  of  its  lawful  powers 
is  an  intention  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  within  the  meaning  of  11  &  12  Viot.  c.  12. 

An  intention  to  subvert  the  monarchical  constitution,  or  to  sever  Ireland  by  force  from  the 
Crown  of  England,  is  an  intention  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style  and  royal  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  within  the  meaning  of  11  ft  12  Vict.  c.  12. 

2.  Practice. — Copy  of  Indictment. — Lists  of  Witnesses  and  Jurors. — Reading  over  Panel. 
— fnspection  of  Indictment  and  names  of  witnesses  after  arraignment. 

In  felony  the  prisoner  is  not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  or  to  lists  of  the  witnesses 
and  jurors,  or  to  have  the  panel  read  over  (r)  ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  indictment  read 
over  once  before  arraignment,  and  it  is  the  practice,  after  arraignment,  to  allow  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  look  at  the  indictment  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed  on  it. 

8-  Challenge — Voir  dire. 

A  juror  cannot  be  examined  on  the  voir  dire  until  a  cause  of  challenge  has  been  assigned. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(6)  Short  title  under  the  Short  Titles  Act,  1892 ;  see  note  to  Reg.  v.  Mitchel,  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  599. 

(c)  But  see  Reg.  v.  Cuffey,  below,  p.  467. 


Centbal  C&ikinal  Court. 
Before  Erle  and  Williams,  JJ. 

On  Thursday  Sept.  2l8t,  the  grand  jury 
retomed  true  bills  against  WiUiam  Juow' 
ling  and  others  for  treason-felony  under 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  The  prisoners,  who 
were  Chartists  and  Irish  Confederates, 
were  charged  with  conspiring  to  effect  a 
rising  in  London  on  August  16th,  1848,  as 
herein-after  described. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown. — The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  John  Jervi$,{a))  Welshy,  CUurk- 
eon.  Bodkin,  and  Olerh. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner.— XeneaZy. 

Kenealy  applied  on  behalf  of  Dowling 
for  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  This 
is  a  prosecution  for  treason  disguised 
as  felony  by  the  Crown  and  QoTernment 
Security  Act,  and  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship for  the  prisoner  to  come  before 
the  Court  without  Imowing  the  nature  of 
the  charge.  The  common  law  right  to 
have  the  indictment  read  oyer,  yery  slowly, 
twice  or  three  times  would  inyolye  great 
waste  of  time. 

Battamtine  on  behalf  of  other  prisoners 
made  Ae  same  application,  and  referred 


(»  Afterwards  Chief  Ju9tio«  of  CJ*. 


to  the  recent  case  of  Beg.  y.  MarUn,(a)  in 
Ireland,  where  it  was  granted  ex  graUa. 

Erle,  J.,  refused  the  application.    This 
is  a  trial  for  felony,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  as  other  trials  fur 
felony.    It  would  be  the  worst  possible 
example  to  make  any  difference  in  a  court 
of  criminal  justice,  as  to  the  mode  in 
,  which  that  justice  is  administered.    The 
[  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  lowering 
!  the  more  aggrayated  crime  of  treason  to 
i  that  of  felony,  was  that  persons  guilty  of 
,  this  breach  of  the  law  snould  be  tried  in 
,  the  same  way  as  other  criminals.    With 
!  respect  to  the  parties  not  knowing  what 
they  haye  to  answer,  the  depositions  for 
the  most  part  giye  full  information  of  the 
facts.    Sometimes  there  are  persons  who 
look  at  the  way  the  facts  are  stated  in  the 
indictment  in  point  of  form  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  technical  errors,  and  by  availing 
themselves  of  them,  justice  is  frequently 
defeated.    We  ought  not  to  giye  any  extra 
facility  for  that  species  of  objection,  be- 
yond what  our  law  has  provided. 

Bodkin  stated  that  the  prisoners'  counsel 
might  have  access  to  the  indictment,  to 
save  the  necessity  of  its  being  read  oyer 
two  or  three  times  in  open  Court. 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  958. 
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Friday,  September  22. 

Kenecdy,  after  an  application  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  other  prisoners  to 
postpone  the  trials,  stated  that  his  client 
desired  to  be  tried  at  once,  and  again 
appealed  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment. 

E&Lfi,  J. :  Yon  are  entitled  to  have  it 
read  over  at  fall  length. 

Kenealy :  I  believe  I  am  entitled  at 
common  law  to  have  it  read  twice.  I 
have  a  very  strong  idea  that  I  can  pro- 
duce cases  to  have  ic  read  three  times. 

Attorney- General :  I  must  state  in  my 
own  justification  that  Mr.  Kenealy  was 
informed  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  indictment.  He 
went  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Cleric  of  Assize, 
saw  it,  and  would  not  read  it,  and  now  he 
makes  this  application. 

Eble,  J.:  My  opinion  is  that  you  are 
entitled  to  have  it  read  once.  I  have 
considered  this  matter  in  consequence  of 
your  mentioning  your  intention  yesterday. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  Court  are  to  be  conducted  upon 
some  principle  which  shall  tend  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  And  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  where  the  counsel 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
indictment  and  where  afterwards  that  in- 
dictment has  been  read  over  once  slowly  in 
his  presence,  it  would  be  an  absurd  rule  of 
practice  to  say  that  those  same  words  shall 
be  read  three  times  slowly,  merely  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  Court.  I  therefore  decide 
that  you  may  have  it  read  once  slowly 
but  not  more. 

Kenealy:  Your  lordship  has  decided 
without  hearing  me.  I  have  the  names 
of  twelve  cases  in  the  State  Trials  where 
it  was  done. 

Eble,  J.:  I  will  hear  anything  you 
wish  to  say. 

Kenealy:  In  Qrahme'e  trial  before 
Holt{a)  the  indictment  was  read  twice  in 
English  and  once  in  Latin ;  in  Ghamock's 
ca8e,(&)  three  times  ;  in  EosewelVs  case,(c) 
three  times  ;  in  Weston^ s  case,(d)  twice ; 
in  Lord  Ma.gfwre*s  ca8e,(e)  twice;  in 
Morris's  case ;(/)  in  Lilbwrtie's  case  ;{g) 
in  Athin*s  case,(^)  twice ;  in  Konnigsmark's 
oa8e,(«)  twice ;  in  Batdiffe's  case,(y)  three 
times ;  in  Algerom  Sidney* e  oase,(/()  twice. 


(o)  12  St.  Tr.  645. 
(6)  12  St.  Tr.  1386. 
(c)  lOSt.  Tr.  162. 
(rf)  2  St.  Tr.  912. 
(c)  4  St.  Tr.  668. 
(/)  4  St.  Tr.  1250. 
(ff)  4  St.  Tr.  1269. 
(A)  7J5t.Tr.  231. 
(0  8  St.  Tr.  8. 


ii: 


)  9  81.  Tr.  886. 


Eblb,  J. :  Have  you  taken  the  trouble 
to  enquire  whether  these  double  readings 
were  not  in  the  time  when  the  indictment 
was  in  Latin  ? 

Keneal/y:  My  lord,  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

Erle,  J. :  In  the  one  case  it  would  be  a 
sensible  proceeding,  and  in  the  other  an 
absurd  one.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble 
to  enquire  whether  the  second  reading 
in  English  was  at  a  second  stage  or  an- 
other dav  P 

Kenealy:  Certainly  it  was  on  another 
day.    That  makes  no  difference. 

Erle,  J. :  Your  application  at  this 
moment  is  thai  the  indictment  should  be 
read  over  three  times  oonsecntively — that 
is  what  I  have  decided  you  have  no  right 
to. 

The  indictment  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
of  Arraigns. 

Fa/rry :  1  understood  it  was  to  be  read 
slowlv ;  it  is  being  read  rather  ^t. 

Roberts  {prisoners'  attorney):  J  must 
personally  apply  to  have  it  read  so  that 
I  can  copy  it. 

Eble,  /. :  I  must  conduct  this  case  in 
the  same  way  as  all  other  trials  for  felony. 
I  refuse  the  application. 

The  prisoners  were  called  on  to  plead, 
and  all  pleaded.  Not  Guilty. 

Kenealy:  Your  lordship  has  said  that 
the  case  is  to  be  conducted  as  an  ordinary 
felony,  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  Attorney^ 
General  will  grant  the  application  that  I 
am  about  to  make  for  a  list  of  the  jurors. 

Eblb,  J. :  I  refuse  the  application.  If 
you  wish  to  make  any  such  application  to 
any  other  person  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  but  I  myself  feel  that  I  am  bound  to 
conduct  the  trial  for  this  felony  by  the 
rules  applicable  to  felonies.  The  judge 
does  public  mischief  who  at  all  at  his  dis- 
cretion departs  from  those  rules*  I  there- 
fore feel  it  my  duty  at  once  to  say  that  I 
will  not  direct  any  list  of  jurors  to  be 
given  in  the  case  which  would  not  be 
granted  in  an  ordinary  trial. 

The  Attorney-Oeneral  having  revised  a 
list  of  the  witnesses,  BaUoMtine  applied 
that  the  prisoners*  attorney  mieht  see 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  on  thebaok  of 
the  biU. 

Eble,  J. :  I  have  seen  it  constantly  done 
in  trials,  after  the  partv  is  called  on  upon 
the  arraignment,  for  tne  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  to  see  the  indictment,  and  that  I 
nave  been  told  is  the  regular  rule ;  ^n*^ 
therefore  I  will  direct,  if  you  wish  it,  that 
the  indictment  should  be  handed  to  you, 
your  client  being  now  arraigned.  It  is 
usually  permitted,  and  I  permit  yoo  to 
look  at  it  now. 
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Kenealy  applied  that  the  list  of  jarora 
should  be  road  over,  and  referred  to 
Townley's  case. (a)  Thai  was  high  treason, 
where  the  prisoner  had  already  a  copy  of 
the  panel,  out  the  common  law  rignt  to 
have  the  panel  read  oyer  was  allowed. 
This  is  a  strange  case. 

Eele,  J. :  If  it  is  pat  now  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  \ 
whether  upon  every  trial  for  felony  the  ' 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  ; 
haye  the  panel  of  the  jury  read  over,  I  am  ' 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  right,  and  | 
I  refuse  the  application.  I 

William  Praton  haying  beeu  called —     I 

Kenealy :  I  wish  to  ask  if  that  gentle-  I 
man  is  a  special  constable  P 

Eble,  J. :  You  haye  no  right  to  ask  any 
such  question.  You  have  a  right  to  chaf- 
leni^e  him. 

Kenealy:  I  know  I  have  a  right  to 
challenge  twenty,  and  I  wish  to  examine 
every  one  of  them  on  the  voir  dire, 

Erle,  J. :  Not  without  exercising  some 
right  of  challenge. 

Ketiedly:  Then  I  shall  challenge  him 
for  cause,  and  then  ask  if  he  is  a  special 
nonstable. 

Eblb,  J. :  What  is  your  cause  P 

Kenealy :  I  am  not  bound  to  state  the 
cause. 

Attorney' General :  My  lord  will  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  a  good  cause,  and  will 
aproint  triers  to  try  him. 

Kenealy:  My  lord,  I  cannot  tell  yon 
the  cause  until  I  have  the  juryman  sworn 
on  the  voir  dire. 

Erle,  J. :  Have  you  any  cause  ? 

Kenealy  .*  That  he  does  not  stand  in- 
different. 

AUomey'Oeneral :  That  is  no  cause. 
You  must  state  a  particular  cause. 

Erle,  J. :  As  I  understand  a  challenge 
for  cause,  you  must  make  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  your  cause  is  well  founded. 
Can  yon  state  to  mo  what  is  your  reason 
for  believing  that  you  have  cause  for  chal- 
lenging the  impartiality  of  William 
Preston  f 

Kenealy;  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  special  constable  and  has  prejudsed 
this  case.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
about  here  were  sworn  as  special  con- 
stables. I  have  no  special  instructions 
with  regard  to  this  gentleman,  I  never 
heard  his  name  before. 

Erle,  J. :  Then  I  now  proceed — having 
disposed  of  that  challenge  for  cause— the 
oflBcer  of  the  Court  will  proceed  with 
William  Preston,  and  the  swearing  of  him 
in  due  course. 


(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  7. 


85334. 


Kenealy:  Am  I  to  understand  jour 
lordship  tu  say  that  I  am  not  to  be  allowed 
to  examine  upon  the  voir  dire  ?  Am  I  to 
understand  that  that  right  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  people  of  England,  as  all 
the  other  rights  are  taken  away  by  this 
Crown  and  Felony  Act  P  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  instance,  and  I  assure  your 
lordship  that  I  have  entered  into  this 
case  with  a  great  deal  of  particularity, 
where  a  judge  called  upon  a  counsel  to 
assign  a  cause.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  Hawkins  that  your  lordship  has  in  your 
hand,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Serjeant  Hau^Ktu 
was  one  of  the  loosest  law-writers  who  ever 
wrote.  He  has  laid  down  a  good  many 
things  which  are  not  law. 

Erlb,  J. :  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  I 
have  read  many  text  books  upon  the  sub- 
jcct  and  I  have  never  seen  the  right  laid 
down.  I  have  had  no  authority  cited  to  me 
showing  that  the  right  was  ever  exercised, 
and  it  appears  to  me  an  extremely  un- 
reasonable and  improper  thing  that  a 
juror  should  without  any  reason  be  cross* 
examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
without  any  instructions  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  sure  that  no  harm  can  be  done  to 
the  prisoner  while  the  prisoner  has  the 
right  secured  to  him  by  law  of  challeng- 
ing peremptorily  anj^  juror  who  is  un- 
satisfactory to  his  mmd.  That  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  dispose  of  your  appli- 
cation to  put  questions  to  the  juror  by 
saying,  that  in  my  opinion,  you  have  not 
that  right,  and  I  direct  the  oflBcer  of  the 
Court  to  swear  the  juror. 

Kenealy  applied  to  the  Court  to  reserve 
the  point. 

EiiLE,  J. :  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
if  the  question  was  answered  in  the 
aflfirmative,  it  is  no  ground  of  challenge. 

The  jury  having  been  sworn. 

Kenealy:  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to 
have  the  indictment  read  again,  but  at 
present  I  waive  it. 

EatiB,  J. :  I  was  going  to  say  that  iuas* 
much  as  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  were  not  present  before,  if  it  was 
your  wish  to  have  it  read,  it  must  bo 
done. 

Kenealy:  No,  my  lord,  I  waive  it. 

The  jury  were  charged  with  the 
prisoner. 

Indictment. 

Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit. — ^The  jurors 
for  our  Lady  the  Queen,  upon  their  oath 
present  that  Alfred  Dowling,  late  of  the  parish 
of  Christchurch,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
labourer,  with  seveml  others  named,  being  sub- 
jects, of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  nor  weighing 
the  duty  of  their  alle^[iance,  but  wholly  with- 
drawing the  love,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  alle- 
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giance  which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  I 
our  said  Lady  the  Qneen,  should  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  towardM  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
heretofore  and  after  the  pasrin^  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled 
— '*  An  Act  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  to 
wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
■forty-eight,  and  on  divers  other  da^s  and  times 
as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force  and 
arms,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  and  .within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
•aid  Court,  wickedly  and  felouiously,  amongst 
themselves  and  together  with  divers  other  evil- 
disposed  persons,  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  un- 
known, did  copnpass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
and  intend  to  levy  war  against  our 'said  Lady 
the  Queen  within  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  Eng- 
land, in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to  com- 
pel iicr  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels, 
and  the  said  compassing,  imagination,  inven- 
tion, device,  and  intention,  did  then  and  there 
express,  utter,  aod  declare,  by  divers  overt  acts 
and  deeds  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  fulfil  (1j<  overt  act)  and  por- 
fect,  and  bring  into  effect  their  felonious  com- 
passing, imagination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention  aforesaid,  they  the  said  Alfred  Dow- 
ling,  and  the  others,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  aforesaid,  and 
oa  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before 
AS  after  that  day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the 
parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court, 
wickedly  and  feloniously  did  assemble,  meet, 
conspire,  consult,  and  agree  amount  them- 
selves, and  together  with  divers  evil-disposed 
persons  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  to  stir 
up,  raise,  make,  and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within 
this  realm,  and  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the 
constitution  and  Government  by  law  esta- 
blished within  this  realm ;  and  further  to  fulfil, 
&c.,  (2nd  overt  acf)^  they,  &c.,  wickedly  and 
feloniously  did  purchase,  procure,  provide,  and 
■have  divers  large  quantities  of  arms,  to  wit, 
swords,  daggers,  pikes,  bayonets,  guns,  and 
pistols,  and  divers  large  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition— to  wit,  gunpowder,  leaden  bullets,  and 
shot,  with  intent  therewith  to  arm  themselves 
and  other  evil-disposed  persons,  in  order  to 
attack,  resist,  fight  with,  kill  and  destroy  the 
soldiers,  troops,  and  forces  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  and  the  police  constables  and 
peace-officers  acting  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  within  the  r^m;  and  to  raise,  make, 
and  levy  insurreetion,  rebellion,  and  war  against 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  within  this  realm  ; 
and  further  to  fulfil,  e<cc.,  (Zrd  overt  act)^  they, 
&c.,  wickedly  and  feloniously  did  assemble, 
meet,  conspire,  consult,  and  agree  together 
amongst  themselves,  and  together  with  divers 
other  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the  jurora  afore- 
said unknown,  to  aet  fire  to,  bum,  and  destroy 
divers  police  stations,  railway  stations,  houses, 
and  buildings,  and  to  provide  and  prepare  divers 
combustibles  and  materials  for  ^e  purpose  of 


setting  fire  to,  burning,  and  destroying  the  same ; 
and  further,  to  fulfil,  &c.,  (4/A  overt  act),  they, 
&c.,wickedly  and  feloniously  did  enrol  themselves, 
as,  and  became  and  were,  members  of  divers 
uoUiwfiil,  secret,  and  dangerous  associations, 
clubs,  and  confederacies,  holding  secret  corre- 
spondence and  communications  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  raising,  making, 
and  levying  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war 
within  this  realm  ;  in  contempt  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others  in  the  like  case  offending,  against  the 
form  of  the  Statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  crown,  and  dignity." 
The  second  coant    averred    the  com- 

ning  and  intent  to  be  to  deprive  and 
>se  oar  Sovereign  Ladv  tne  Qneen 
from  the  style,  honour,  ana  royal  name 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  was  in  all  other  respects  the  same  as 
the  first  connt. 

Opening  Spebch  for  the  Crown. 

[The  AUumey- General  stated  that  this 
was  the  first  prosecution  in  England 
under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  which  he 
explained  had  been  passed  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  in  the  law,  which  divided  all 
political  offences  into  treason,  with  its 
penal  consequences,  and  misdemeanors. 
One  result  of  this  was  tliat  foolish  and 
vainglorious  persons  were  tempted  to 
make  martyrs  uf  themselves  by  incurring 
the  penalties  of  treason,— a  stimulus, 
whicn  was  taken  away  from  them  by  this 
Act,  allowing  such  offences  to  be  pro- 
secuted as  felony.  The  only  privileges 
of  which  it  deprived  the  subject  were  the 
privileges  of  being  hanged  and  disem- 
bowelled and  treated  as  a  traitor.] 

Before  the  passing  of  this  Act  there 
were  three  classes  of  treason,  an  attempt 
or  desire,  as  it  is  called  a  compassing 
to  muixler  the  Sovereign,  a  compassing 
or  intention  or  desire  to  depose  the 
Sovereign,  and  a  compassing  or  desire 
to  levy  war,  that  is  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection, or  by  force  to  compel  the  Sove- 
reign, or  the  Government  of  the  Sovereign, 
to  change  their  measures.  It  would  have 
been  highly  impolitic  and  improper  that 
any  mitigation  whatever  in  the  first  class 
of  the  offences  should  be  attempted  by 
the  legislature,  and  therefore  any  attempt 
j  upon  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  is  now,  as 
it  was,  visited  with  the  highest  penalties 
of  the  law  ;  but  to  attempt  to  depose  the 
Sovereign,  to  attempt  to  levy  war,  to 
drive  the  Sovereign  by  force  to  change 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  has  by 
this  Act,  mercifully  and  most  judiciously, 
been  reduced  from  the  higher  penalty  of 
the  law  to  the  offence  of  felony,  for  which 
the  party  may  suffer  the  high  penalty  of 
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transportation  for  life,  or  a  lesser  term  of 
seven  years,  or  even,  if  the  circamstanoes 
justify  it,  may  be  simply  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  The 
charges,  therefore,  nnder  this  statute,  as 
they  are  expounded  technically  in  the  in-, 
dictment,  are  two.  The  first  is,  the  inten- 
tion— ^that  is,  the  compassing,  and  imagin- 
ing and  devising  and  intending  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen,  in  order  to  con- 
strain and  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  councils.  The  second  is  a 
similar  compassing,  in  order  to  deprive 
and  depose  tne  Queen  from  the  style  and 
honour  of  the  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  this  kingdom.  Each  of  these 
compaasings,  as  was  the  practice  formerly 
in  treason,  which  is  now  retained  by  a 
provision  of  this  Statute,  is  established 
in  the  indictment  by  a  statement 
of  a  variety  of  what  are  called  overt 
acts,  as  applicable  to  each  count  of  the 
indictment.  They  are  the  conspiring, 
consulting,  and  agreeing  together  to  raise 
insurrection — that  is  one  ;  the  purchasing, 
providing,  procuring,  and  having  arms 
and  ammunition — that  is  the  second.  The 
third  is,  assembling  and  conspiring 
amongst  themselves  to  set  fire  to,  bum, 
and  destroy  police  stations,  railway  sta- 
tions, and  others.  The  fourth  is  to  enrol 
themselres  and  become  members  of  un- 
lawful, secret,  and  dangerous  associations 
and  clubs.  If  all,  or  any  one,  of  these 
overt  acts  is  proved  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, justifying  the  intent  laid  in  the 
indictment,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  this  charge.  Now,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  charge 
being  founded  and  supported  bv  the  alle- 
gation of  felonious  conspiracy,  the  inquiry 
is  not  limited  to  the  sole  and  simple  acts 
of  the  prisoner  standing  at  the  bar ;  for, 
the  conspiracy  having  been  once  ascer- 
tained and  proved,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  charge,  the  acts  of  others  joining 
in  the  conspiracv,  and  the  assertions  of 
other  parties  to  that  combination,  will  be 
evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

I  regret  to  state  tnat  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  has  moved  in  a  difierent  sphere 
from  those  as  to  whose  cases  we  have 
principally  been  engaged  upon  in  this 
and  former  sessions ;  he  is  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, a  man,  I  am  told,  of  considerable 
talent,  an  artist  by  trade,  who,  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  application  of  his 
honest  industry,  might  have  supported 
himself  with  credit  and  respectability  ;  but 
unfortunately  from  some,  I  presume,  per- 
version he  has  connected  himself,  not 
with  politics,  for  of  that  there  can  be  no 
complaint,  but  given  himself  to  a  course 
and  practice  which,  if  it  liad  not  been 
detected  fortunately  on  the  16th  of 
August,  the  day  when  the  rising  was  to 


take  place,  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  melancholy  and  destructive 
consequences,  not  only  I  fear  to  the  lives 
of  many,  certainly  to  the  property  of  most, 
but  infallibly  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  kingdom.  You  have  heard  possi- 
bly from  general  report,  that  amongst 
others  who  are  to  be  called  as  witnesses, 
there  are  some  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
illegal  course,  now  the  subject  of  this 
enquiry.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  call 
more  than  one  such  person,  and  in  the 
outset  I  beg  of  you,  while  you  recollect 
that  it  is  impossible  from  pure  sources  to 
get  evidence  in  transactions  of  this  de- 
scription, I  beg  of  you  to  watch  narrowly 
the  testimony  of  those  who  stand  here 
in  the  character  of  accomplices,  and  to 
take  care  they  are  confirmed  in  important 
matter j3,  although  I  am  sorry  to  say  in 
this  case  that  there  is  under  the  hand- 
writing of  Dowling  himself,  conclusive 
confirmation  of  the  case  I  am  about  to 
state  to  you. 

You  have  heard  that  there  has  been 
in  this  country  for  many  years  a  body 
of  persons  who  have  become  advocates 
of  the  People's  Charter;  of  that  there 
can  be  no  complaint  here  or  elsewhere. 
Everyone  has  an  undoubted  right  to  enter- 
tain what  political  opinions  he  pleases, 
and  to  advocate  and  to  agitate  for  the 
assertion  of  those  political  opinions,  pro- 
vided he  keeps  himself  within  the  calm 
course  of  free  discussion,  and  attempts  to 
do  nothing  treasonable  or  illegal. 

You  know,  likewise,  that  recently,  I 
regret  to  say,  Ireland  has  been  in  a  state 
amounting  to  open  rebellion  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, comparatively  recently,  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Chartist  Associations 

Kenedly :  My  lord,  I  object  to  the 
Attorney-General  attempting  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  jury  by  reference  to  any 
matter  of  which  no  will  not  give  evidence. 
On  the  recent  trials  here  for  sedition,  I 
heard  the  Attom&u-O&ifieral  talk  about 
Communism  and  Jacobinism.  He  gave 
no  evidence,  my  lord,  of  Communism  or 
Jacobinism,  though  he  attempted  to  in- 
fluence the  jury  on  both. 

Eble,  J.:  If  you  look  at  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  event,  universally 
known,  it  may  be  alluded  to  for  the  course 
of  justice.  I  do  not  undertake  to  speak 
to  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  language,  but 
in  a  treatise  on  evidence  I  have  seen  that 
laid  down — contemporaneous  history  I 
have  seen  alluded  to. 

Attorfiey- General :  "We  are  aware  that 
Ireland  has  been  in  the  state  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  regret  to  state  that  not  onlv 
have  the  Chartists,  as  they  were  called, 
deviated  from  the  fair  mode  of  dis- 
cussion and  meeting  to  advocate  their 
political  opinions,  but  there  were  Con- 
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federate  Clubs  of  Insnmen,  whose  object 
was  to  do  what  they  ooald  in  this  ooontr j 
by  creating  disturbances,  by  resorting  to 
force,  not  only  to  intimidate  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  paralyze  their  exertions  when 
directed  to  Ireland,  but  to  harass  the 
people  of  this  metropolis,  who,  feeling  the 
importance  of  peace  and  quiet,  without 
reference  to  their  political  opinions,  were 
willing  to  rise  to  a  man  for  the  protection 
of  order.  There  were  these  Clubs  and 
Confederates  associated  together  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  and  it  had  gone  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Chartists,  who  had  met 
originally  merely  to  discuss  and  assert 
their  political  opinions,  issnedhandbills  and 
papers  to  create  and  to  form  illegpal  com- 
oinations  and  corresponding  societies,  a 
copy  of  which  I  now  have  in  my  hand, 
by  which  they  arranged  to  divide  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  into  districts. 
They  had  Class  Leaders  and  Correspond- 
ing Delegates,  and  were  in  communica- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country,  so 
that  they  could,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government,  have  simultaneous 
risings  throughont  the  country,  and,  by 
dispersing  the  force  of  the  authorities, 
paralyze  and  neutralize  the  utility  of  that 
force,  and  with  them  the  Irish  Confederates 
associated.  I  mention  that  with  reference 
to  the  prisoner, because  he  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Davis  Confederate  Club.  I  will  read 
to  you  the  I'esolutions  of  that  club  entered 
in  a  book,  I  believe,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  prisoner,  found  in  his  lodgings  after 
his  apprehension.  You  will  forgive  me 
for  saying,  and  I  say  it  with  sincerity, 
I  blush  for  my  profession  to  be  obliged  to 
read  them — but  they  show  ])retty  clearly 
what  was  the  object  and  intention  of  the 
prisoner — and  I  am  compelled  to  read,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  read  them,  let  me  assure 
the  learned  counsel,  with  no  other  inten- 
tion but  the  sincere  discharge  of  my  duty 
on  this  occasion.  This  is  from  a  minute 
book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Davis  Club-- 

**  Public  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  Srd.  Mr. 
Thomas  Corcorran,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
— -The  news  from  Limerick  was  read  from  the 
Telegraph.  Articles  were  read  by  Mr.  Dowling 
from  the  United  Irishman,  Mr.  Doheny," 

a  gentleman  who,  we  hear,  is  the  leader  of 
the  disturbances  in  Ireland— 

'*  Barrister-at-Law,  attended  and  addressed  the 
meeting,  amidst  the  highest  enthusiasm.  This 
address  was  practical,  and  recommended  to 
every  man  to  make  himself  as  strong  as  possible, 
that  no  aggression  may  find  them  unprepared. — 
Saturday,  1 0th  June.  Mr.  Dowling  was  directed 
to  attend  as  Secretary,  pro  tempore. — Wednesday, 
14  th  June.  Mr.  Donald  Mathewsou  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Kenealy  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 


that    this    Club    disclaim  all  connection  with 

Chartists  and  physical  force  men.    Mr.  

seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Nolan,  in  a  long 
speech,  opposed  the  motion,  and  objected  on 
the  ground  of  irregularity.  It  was  finally  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  club  in  committee.  On 
Friday  evening  subscriptions  were  received  for 
the  Defence  Fund,  amounting  to  1/.  9j.  Id. 
Mr.  Kenealy  mo  red  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— That  this  club  disclaims  all  connection 
with  pikes,  rifles,  guns,  and  pistols,  and  will  use 
none  other  than  I^al  and  constitutional  means 

in  accomplishing  its  object.    Mr. seconded 

the  resolution." 

Bemember  what  Bawling  moved.  He 
moved  an  amendment— 

'*  That  it  be  postponed  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
—carried  unanimously." 

And,  gentlemen,  this  is,  I  believe,  the 
handwriting  of  Dowling  himself,  as  secre- 
tary. A  gentleman  (1  wish  he  had  not 
been  there),  from  some  motive  moves  that 
the  Club  disclaim  resorting  to  force. 
Bowling,  who  is  charged  with  arming, 
providing,  and  procuring  arms,  and  agree- 
ing to  levy  war,  one  of  the  overt  acts, 
moyes  that  that  appeal  to  the  meeting,  not 
to  resort  to  force,  be  adjourned  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  argues  it,  it  is  su{>- 
ported  and  carried  in  that  club  unani- 
mously, he  enters  it  in  the  minutes  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

On  the  I6th  of  August  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended  at  the  *'  Orange 
Tree,"  in  Orange  Street,  Red  Lion  Scjuare. 
Biichie,  I  think,  having  a  quanti^  of 
combustible  balls  under  the  seat  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  having  at  his  lodgings, 
upon  his  premises,  117  ball  cartridges, 
4  bullet  moulds,  4  loose  bullets,  3  com- 
bustible balls,  a  powder  horn,  a  bottle 
full  of  gunpowder,  a  bayonet,  and  a  ladle 
for  melting  lead,  a  piece  of  lead,  50  per- 
cussion caps,  and  a  quantity  of  snot. 
A  number  of  peraons  were  arrested  on 
the  same  day,  eleven  I  think,  at  the 
"Angel,"  in  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Boad,  every  one  of  them,  armed  with 
bullets,  cartridges,  pikes,  and  pistols 
loaded,  and  one  of  them  not  shewing 
courage  commensurate  with  his  apparent 
boldness,  having  some  kind  of  tin  plate 
upon  his  breast  to  resist  an  attack  upon 
himself,  I  presume.  On  the  same  day,  in 
various  parts  of  London,  armed  people 
were  apprehended,  one  of  them,  Argtte, 
going  to  a  meeting,  which  I  will  show 
was  arranged  beforehand,  with  a  gun  con- 
cealed under  his  coat  which  he  said  was 
an  umbrella  he  was  taking  to  St.  Giles', 
where  he  heard  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
of  armed  persons,  for  his  own  defence. 

Now,  that  being  so,  we  will  see  what 
preceded  these  acts,  which — if  connected 
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with  the  prisoner  as  part  of  the  previons 
arrasgement,  my  loi'ds  will  toll  you — 
clearly  amount  to  arming  in  support  of  the 
overt  act  charged,  and  are  safficient  to 
make  oat  this  indictment.  It  seems  that 
matters  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  that  not 
only  the  Chartists  but  the  Confederates 
were  determined  to  act  offensively,  and 
they  appointed  what  was  called  the  ''Plot- 
ting Committee,"  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  a  member. 

[The  Attorney'  General  proceeded  to  state 
that  evidence  would  be  given  by  Powell  as 
to  the  election  of  the  **  Plotting  Com- 
mittee/' on  July  20th,  and  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  Jnfy  23rd|  when  a  map  of 
London  was  produced,  and  a  plan  of  the 
Seven  Dials.  Consultations  were  held 
between  the  parties  with  reference  to  the 
best  mode  of  destroying  the  police  stations 
and  the  railway  stations,  and  the  mode  of 
making  barricades,  and  assassinating  the 
police.  Fowell  would  also  give  evidence  as 
to  subsequent  meetings,  especially  one  on 
August  4th  at  Cartwright*8  Coffee  Hoase, 
when  another  person  of  notoriety  appeared 
on  the  scene,  Guffey,  who  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  **  Plotting,  or  Ulterior 
Committee."  It  would  be  proved  that  Guffey 
gave  directions  to  another  man  for  the 
preparation  of  ball  cartridges  and  offensive 
weapons;  and  being  remonstrated  with, 
and  asked  what  was  the  use  of  that, 
because  the  man  had  no  gun,  said  they 
would  break  open  the  gunsmith's  shops 
and  provide  themselves  with  guns,  but 
they  must  be  prepared  with  ammunition. 
Fowell  would  also  give  evidence  of  other 
meetings,  especially  one  at  the  "  Orange 
Tree  "  on  August  Hth,  when  propositions 
were  made  to  select  persons  who  could  be 
depended  upon,  to  station  them  at  particu- 
lar places,  to  fire  houses,  police  stations, 
and  railway  stations,  and  Bdtchie  and 
others  were  directed  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
Tail  upon  the  men  of  the  North  Western 
Station,  who  were  then  out,  to  join  in  the 
Confederation.  Each  delegate  made  a 
report  to  the  committee  ot  the  stock  of 
ammunition,  and  of  the  men  who  he 
believed  were  prepared  to  act  under  his 
directions.] 

I  now  come  to  the  15th  of  August,  and  it 
is  a  most  important  meeting.  On  the  15th 
there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates  by  ad- 
journment at  the  **  Lord  Denman  "  beer 
shop,  there  were  present  40  persons,  Bitehie, 
Gumey,  Dowlhig,  Guffey,  Fay,  Lacy  and 
many  others.  La^  who  had  been  in  the 
North  and  had  returned,  stated  that  he 
was  watched  by  the  police— and  I  believe 
warned  by  a  boy  that  he  was  so  watched — 
that  he  was  sure  the  people  in  the  North 
were  ready  to  rise  to  a  man,  and  proposed 
^lat  the  sub-committee  of  five  should  re- 
tire and  consult  together.    They  accord* 


ingly  retired  to  a  coffee-house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  bat  Licy  returned 
and  MuUine  then  made  a  statement,  I 
believe,  in  the  presence  of  Bowlir/^,  of  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  which  I  will 
now  read  to  you.  **  Gentlemen,  as  you 
are  all  aware  of  the  sub-committee  having 
retired  and  come  to  certain  resolutions, 
they  have  appointed  me  to  give  you  cer- 
tain instrnctions.  You  all  understand 
very  well  what  we  have  met  here  for,  and 
I  have  one  question  to  ask  you.  You  will 
understand  that  there  is  to  be  no  flinching 
in  the  matter,  you  are  to  speak  out 
honestly  and  boldly ;  to-morrow  night  the 
blow  must  be  struck.  I  shall  put  the 
qaestion  plainly,  whether  you  will  come 
out  to  a  man  P "  At  this  point  Guffey 
interposed  and  said,"  The  time  is  precions, 
you  know  I  mast  be  off,  you  know 
all  my  men  are  waiting  for  me,  I  take 
the  Western  Division."  JfiiUm8  put  it 
round  to  the  various  persons,  "  Yes  or 
no,  are  you  prepared?"  And  all  but 
two  announced  their  intention  of  being 
prepared  and  their  determination  to  act. 
Bowling  was  one  who  assented,  and  Fowell 
assented  likewise.  They  were  to  go  out 
and  fight,  there  is  no  question  aboat  it. 
Ho  further  says,**  The  further  instructions 
I  have  to  give  yon  are  these,  we  shall  take 
up  four  positions."  One  was  to  meet  a  body 
on  Clerkenwell  Grreen,  and  another  at  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  another  at  the  Broadway, 
Westminster,  and  the  fourth  position  was 
the  Seven  Dials.  Breweter  was  to  take 
Clerkenwell,  Fa/ifne  the  Tower,  MtilUna 
the  Broadway,  and  a  man  named  Bassett 
the  Seven  Dials.  They  were  to  meet  at 
twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  a  second ; 
every  man  was  to  be  there ;  and  lUtehie 
was  to  meet  four  confidential  men  from 
each  locality — men  that  would  do  every- 
thing or  anything— at  the  **  Orange  Tree  " 
public  hoase  at  five  o'clock.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake,  a  sort  of  tri-coloured 
ribbon  was  produced  to  be  worn  on  the 
wridt,  as  a  baage,  by  the  leaders.  And  you 
will  find  that  on  the  apprehension  of  one 
of  them,  such  a  badge  was  found,  confirm « 
ing  in  that  respect  the  testimony  of  the 
accomplice. 

Now,  how  is  that  statement  confirmed  P 
On  August  16th  at  five,  or  a  few  minutes 
■  after,  we  find  in  the  "  Orange  Tree,"  the 
men  there  with  Bitchie  in  the  course  of 
active  conversation.  About  the  same 
time  we  find  at  the  Angel,  in  Webber 
Street,  11  men,  armed  with  the  most 
deadly  weapons ;  and  though,  of  coarse, 
their  apprehension  spread  like  wildfire 
and  gave  warning  to  the  disaffected,  we 
find,  during  the  night,  men  going  armed 
in  various  parts  of  London— one  of  them. 
Argue,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  Seven 
Dials  with  a   gun,  which  he  called  an 
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umbrella,  to  protecfc  himself  in  the  eyent 
of  there  being  a  riot. 

We  haye,  therefore,  in  the  acts  of  the 
parties,  the  clearest  confirmation  of  the 
eyidenee  of  this  witness.  It  may  no 
donbt  be  said  that  eyerybody  has  a  right 
to  haye  arms  or  ammunition,  but  here  we 
find  persons  assembled  at  fiye  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  large  numbers,  armed 
with  weapons  that  nobody  has  for  self- 
defence  ;  we  find  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
from  their  position  in  life  would  not  be 
expected  to  nave  them,  combustible  balls, 
pikes  and  pistols,  for  purposes  of  offence, 
the  combustible  balls  oeing  charged  with 
nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  fuse  run- 
ning through  them  for  the  purpose  of 
easier  ignition.  Yon  will  find  that  MuUina, 
at  nine,  goes  to  give  notice  that  these 
parties  haye  been  arrested,  and  to  disperse 
the  meetings. 

[The  Attorney' General  stated  that  eyi- 
denee would  be  giyen  hj  BaJdwineon, 
Carder  and  others,  confirmmg  PowellJ 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  general  outline  of 
the  case.  At  the  outset  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  wishes  of 
DowUng,  the  prisoner,  because  he  re- 
'pudiates  altogether  a  resort  to  moral 
force  and  moral  argument,  and  adjourns 
to  the  day  of  judgment  the  resolution 
that  there  should  bo  no  resort  to  pikes 
and  arms.  I  will  show  j^ou  that  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  these 
pai'ties,  and  confirm  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  risings  took  place  as  they  were 
originally  intended.  I  now  conclude  by 
reading  a  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
addressed,  I  belieye,  to  his  aunt.  lam 
glad  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  has  taken 
from,  him  the  yain  glory,  the  foolish  and 
absurd  notion,  that  he  is  to  be  a  martyr. 
A  traitor  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
martjrr — he  is  a  mere  felon ;  he  admits 
the  full  extent  of  his  liability,  he  sees 
the  consequence,  but  consoles  himself 
that  he  is  a  yictim,  a  martyr,  a  traitor — 

ITheAUomey'Oeneralr&Ld  theletter(a).] 

Now,  nobody  living,  and  having  hoard 
the  account  of  PoweiU,  can  read  this  with- 
out knowing  what  the  judgment  of  this 
person  is  of  his  own  easel  He  says,  Fowell 
nas  betrayed  us — that  is,  Fowell  has  stated 
what  he  knew,  and  the  consequence  is 
what,  "  I  am  outlawed — ^my  neck  is  in 
jeopardy;  but  I  calculated  the  conse- 
quences before  I  did  the  act,  and  I  must 
fly  from  the  countiy."  This,  I  believe,  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner  himself, 
it  is  found  upon  his  person,  andnobody  can 
doubt  when  they  contrast  all  the  circum- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned  with  the 
statement  of  Fowell  and  other  persons 
present,  that  the  prisoner,   Dowlvng,  is 

(a)  See  below,  p,  898. 


guilty  of  the  felony  which  is  imputed  to 
him  by  this  indictment.  I  must  again 
caution  you  that,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in 
every  case,  you  will  act  only  upon  the 
evidence  which  is  adduced  before  yon, 
not  omitting  (you  are  not  bound  to  do  so) 
3'our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  Yon  must  watch,  of  course, 
narrowly  the  testimony  of  the  accom- 
plices, but  if  they  are  confirmed,  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  not  lay  down  that 
dangerous  rule,  that  in  cases  where  of 
necessity  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get 
evidence.from  pure  sources  of  the  extent 
of  these  treasonable  designs  thus  har- 
boured by  ill-affected  persons,  that  danger- 
ous doctrine  that  unless  honest  and 
unsuspected  testimony  can  be  produced 
before  a  jury  the  instigators  of  tnese  foul 
attempts  are  to  go  unpunished. 

Evidence  for  the  Crown. 

Joseph  Thompson — Examined  by 
Clarhson. 

Police-sergeant,  F  11.  On  the  night 
of  20th  August,  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation, I  apprehended  the  prisoner  in 
Lambeth  Walk.  He  asked  if  I  had  a 
warrant  against  him,  I  said,  *'No;  it 
was  felony,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  warrant."  He  said  his  name  was 
WiUiam  Bowling.  I  said,  "  You  live  at 
No.  5,  Nassau  Street."  I  took  a  pocket- 
book  from  him,  and  this  letter  (marked 
No.  1),  which  was  folded  up,  but  not 
sealed.  He  said,  '*  You  will  not  take  that 
letter,  I  suppose;  it  is  only  a  private 
letter  to  a  fnend."  I  had  been  to  5,  Nas- 
sau Street  the  day  before,  and  there  found 
some  papers  in  the  back  room,  second 
floor,  which  Mrs.  ^Dorothy  Jarvis  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  I  there  found  all  these 
books.  Amon^  other  things  there  were 
two  recipes  for  making  gun-cotton — 
(producing  the  letter  marked  1 ;  hook  marked 
2  ;  paper,  3 ;  list  of  membeis  of  the  Davis 
Confederation  Club,  -k;  a  number  of  cards 
of  admission  to  that  club,  5 ;  appowtment 
of  collectors  to  that  club,  6 ;  a  hook,  entitled 
**  National  Defence  Fund,"  7 ;  a  list  of 
subscriptions  to  the  club,  and  a  fund  for 
Mrs.  Mitchel,  8;  a  paper  headed  **  Defence 
Fund  Account,"  9;  and  a  letter  from  a 
person  named  M'Maiius  to  the  prisoner,  con- 
taining an  account  of  aepenses  attendant  on 
the  defence  of  Frank  Looney  and  others). 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 
Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of 
that  club  ? — No,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
get  the  prisoner  into  custody.  I  shall  not 
tell  you  when  I  received  information  that 
he  was  at  Lambeth.  It  was  from  some 
conversation  that  I  had  with  some  of  the 
police. 
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Dorothy  Jarvia,  the  wife  of  the  landlord 
of  No.  5,  NaBsan  Street,  confirmed  the 
last  witness  as  to  the  finding  of  the  books 
and  papers  in  the  prisoner's  room. 

Charles  Frederick  Chubb — Examined 
by  WeUhy, 

I  am  an  attorney,  residing  in  Gray's  Inn. 
I  ha^e  known  the  prisoner  aboat  a  year  and 
a  half.  I  have  occasionally  corresponded 
with  him.  I  have  never  seen  him  write, 
to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  this  to  be 
his  Writing  (loohma  at  letter,  No,  1).  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  writing  in  this  book 
(No.  2).  I  can  point  ont  what  I  think  to 
be  his  writing.  This  entry  of  12th  June 
I  believe  to  be  his.  This  of  14th  June 
appears  to  be  a  very  different  writing  from 
that.  The  first  three  and  a  half  lines  of 
Jnne  12th  I  have  no  doabt  are  his.  I  do 
not  think  the  first  four  lines  on  14th  Jane 
are  his.  I  have  seen  this  book  before, 
but  very  cursorily.  I  think  the  whole  of 
the  entry  of  the  16th  is  his  writing,  except 
the  last  four  lines.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
of  style  about  his  writing;  he  generally 
wrote  in  a  large  hand,  but  the  very  small 
hand  I  cannot  detect.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  "Monday,  3rd  July,"  is  his 
writing,  and  the  whole  under  that  head. 
The  whole  under  10th  and  12th  of  July, 
and  I  believe  14th,  17th,  and  19th.  That 
is  the  whole  of  the  page.  I  have  not  read 
any  part  of  it.  I  have  only  looked  at 
different  words.  I  believe  this  under  the 
head  of  meetings  15th,  17th,  19th  of  May 
is  his  writing,  and  that  of  3rd  May  also. 
The  whole  of  book  {No.  6)  I  believe  to  be 
his  writing. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy, 

How  long  have  you  known  the  pri- 
soner P — About  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  respectable  solicitor.  He  is 
a  portrait  painter  of  very  considerable 
talent.  I  have  known  him  intimately  for 
the  year  and  a  half.  During  the  time  I 
knew  him  he  appeared  a  perfectly  loyal 
subject  of  the  Queen.  I  always  believed 
him  a  very  inoffensive  man,  and  I  did  not 
believe  he  had  any  particular  view  on  any 
political  subject.  He  was  a  person  of 
very  mild  demeanour.  He  has  always 
expressed  and  conducted  himself  ns  a 
X)eaceable  subject. 

The  following  entries  were  road  from 
book  (No.  2)— 

"May  ISth.  Ckimmittee  meeting.  Mr. 
Dowling  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  passed.  The  secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
necessity  of  procuring  new  members  to  the 
club.  Notice  of  the  following  motion :  '  That 
a  committee  of  ceven  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  organizing  the  Irish- 
men in' — (a  word  §cratched  out,  and  the  word 


'  '  Heaven '  put  m)— •  so  as  to  form  a  National 
'  Guard  Brigade,  or  any  other  name  that  may  be 
I  thought  proper.' 

"  Notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  T.  0*Mahoney, 

*  That  the  club  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 

i  holding  a  public  dinner,  to  which  to  invite  the 

;  prosecuted  patriots,  Messrs.  Meagher,  O'Brien, . 

j  and  Mitchel,  &c.' 

I  "Friday,  1 6th  June.  Mr.  Kenealy  moved 
I  the  following  resolution:  *That  this  club  <lis- 
I  claims  all  connection  with  pikes,  daggers,  and 
I  pistols,  and  will  use  none  other  than  legal  and 
constitutional  means  for  accomplishing  the 
I  object  it  has  in  view.* 

"  Mr.  Dowling  moved  an  amendment :  *  That 
it  be  postponed  to  the  day  of  judgmept  * ;  which 
was  seconded,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Now- 
lan,  Barry,  English,  and  others.  Mr.  Kenny 
moved  a  second  amendment,  which  was  seconded, 
and  after  a  protracted  and  stormy  discussion, 
the  first  amendment  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mously. 

'<  12th  July.  A  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Dowling,  ai^d  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Barry,  tendering  the  allegiance  of  the  club  to 
the  Irish  Leag^ue.  Mr.  Crowe  spoke  to  the  re- 
solution ;  carried  unanimously. 

'*14th  July.  The  Secretary  gave  notice, 
*  That  on  Friday  next  he  would  move  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Davis  Club  and  the  formation  of 
a  league  club,  or  such  other  body  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.' " 

Several  other  extracts  were  also  read. 
Letter  marked  *'  No,  1 "  read— 

'<  London,  Sunday.  My  dear  Ann,— This 
has  been  an  eventful  week  in  my  histor}'. 
It  was  only  last  Monday  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  abandon  politics  for  a  while,  and 
retire  into  the  quiet  neighbourhood  of  Glou- 
cester and  Wiltshire,  and  recruit  my  health  and 
purse ;  for  it  has  so  happened  that  almost  al? 
my  connection  in  London  has  come  from  these 
parts,  and  these  have  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
brothers  there,  who  are  all  anxiously  awaiting 
for  a  visit  from  me,  which  I  have  been  for  the 
last  twelve  months  promising,  to  paint  their 
portraits:  a  nice  connection,  ready  cut  and 
dried,  to  my  hand.  My  friend  William  Chubb 
went  down  last  week  to  spend  a  month  with 
his  father,  who  is  a  magistrate,  and  solicitor  to 
the  Corporation  of  Malmsbury,  and  he  wrote  to 
me  on  Thursday,  inviting  me  down,  and  re- 
questing me  to  fix  the  day.  Previous  to  my 
receiving  his  letter  the  events,  which  I  wrote  of 
to  John,  occurred.  On  Friday  evening  I  was 
informed  that  the  secretary  of  the  Felon  Club 
was  arrested,  and  I  knew  immediately  that  my 
turn  was  next ;  I  accordingly  resolved  not  to 
return  home  till  late,  and  to  start  for  Malms- 
bury  next  night.  I  spent  the  night  in  bidding 
farewell  to  some  quiet  English  friends,  who 
abominate  Chartism,  and  where  I  was  obliged 
to  act  the  hypocrite,  which  I  am  pretty  well 
used  to  now;  and  after  midnight  I  made  for 
home,  reconnoitreing  cautiously  as  I  went 
along.  As  I  drew  near  to  my  own  street  I 
perceived  a  figure  watching  me  sideways.  I 
strove  to  avoid  him,  but  he  walked  up  to  me ; 
it  was  a  friend.    He  gave  me  a  sign  to  keep 
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qaiet,  and  we  proceeded    qaickly  in  another  \ 
direction,  when  he  told  me  he  had  discorered, 
through  a  friend  in  the  police,  that  there  was  a  , 
warr&nt  oot  for  me,  and  that  there  were  two 
policemen,  in  plain  clothes,  waiting  opposite  ' 
my  own  door.     He  and  another  friend  had  i 
posted  themselvea  at  either  end  of  the  street,  ', 
oatside  the  police,  so  as  to  prevent  my  falling  ', 
into  their  hands  at  either  side.     It  wtis,  how-  ' 
ever,  a  very  narrow  escape,  for  the  police  had  ; 
noticed  their  movements.      I   went    with  my  j 
friends  to  the  private  residence  of  one  of  the  . 
foreign  Amhassadors,  where  I  supped,  slept,  and  ' 
hreakfiisted  next  morning;   not  with   his   ex-  ; 
cellency,  however,  for  he  was  not  in  town,  but  > 
with  his  landlord,  a  jolly  old  brick,  who  seemed 
quite  pleased  with  the  mystery.     I  was  intro- 
duced to  his  wife  and  daughter  as  a  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  I  was  near  getting  into  a  little  hobble 
by  forgetting  my  new  name  *'  {an  erasure  was 
here  made).    *'  1  scratch  this  out  for  fear  of  this 
letter  being  opened.      When  I    went    out    1 
learnt  that  two  of  my  friends  went  to  my  lodg- 
ing and  burned  or  carried  away  every  paper 
that  had  any  allusion  to  political  matters  before 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday.    They  were  pcarce 
gone  when  the  police  arrived  and  carried  away 
everything  they  could  find,  and    among  the 
rest  Wm.  Chubb*s  letter,  which  gave  them  a 
cine  to  my  intended  route,  and  of  course  com- 
pels me  to  forego  all  my    connections,    and 
wander  somewhere  where  I  have  no  friends. 
I   am  now  an  outlaw,  and  there's  no  use  in 
bilking  the  question,  my  neck  is  in  danger  if  I 
am  caught ;  however,  I  am  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  frets  me  is 
the  bad  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  me  by 
Wm.  Chubb,  and  a  few  other  English  friendp, 
whose  good  opinion  I  valued.     However,  my 
conscience   is  quite  at  rest;    I  calculated  the 
risk  before  I  entered  upon  tbis  business,  and  I 
.am  content  to  abide  the  consequeucol.     I  must 
write  very  little  to  any  of  you  for  a  while,  ami 
that  little  will  come  to  yon  with  the  Loudon 
post -mark.    As  long  as  I  am  silent  you  may  be 
sure  I  am  safe,  as  I  %vill  write  the  moment  I  am 
arrested,  if  I  am  so  unfortanste.     My  friends 
arc  all  astonished  that  I  am  so  little  uneasy,  but 
I  only  laugh  at  them;  it  is,  however,  most 
•trange,  for  it  has  always  happened  with  me 
that  even  trifling  misfortunes  have  preyed  upon 
my  spirits;  but  this  utter  wreck  of  my  pros- 
pects has  produced  a  kind  of  reckless  levity 
that  seems  almost  unnatural.    I  have  met  with 
the  greatest  kindness  from  parties  from  whom 
I  could  not  have  expected  it ;  but  it  is  only  in 
adversity  that  you  can  know   who  arc   your 
friends.     Whenever  any  of  you  want  to  write 
to  me,  seal  up  the  letter,  without  any  direction 
except  the  word  *  Forward  *  on  the  upper  left 
hand  corner,  and  inclose  it,  under  cover,  to 
Mr.  J.  Lawler,  17,  Pratt  Street,  Lambeth ;  and 
in  writing  be  cautious  to  bay  nothing  that  will 

f've  any  clue  to  them,  if  they  should  open  it. 
will  adopt  my  mother's  name,  but  do  not  en- 
dorse it  on  your  letters ;  Mr.  Trawler  will  do 
that.  Write  very  soon.  Qod  bless  you  all. 
I  was  delighted  that  you  wrote  to  me.  Ask 
Margaret  to  write  to  me,  bat  you  must  not 
expect  answers  for  some  time.    Give  my  love 


to  Mrs.  Johanna  Kennedy  and  Mary  O.  B — 
Oh,  bother  I  mean,  Mrs.  — — ;  fttith,  I  forget 
her  name.  Yours  ever,  Roderic  Vich  Alpine 
Dhu.  Mind  always  to  both  wafer  and  seal 
your  letters.  Seal  both  inclosure  and  cover,  so 
that  Mr.  Lawler  may  know  if  they  have  been 
opened.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Chartists,  a  fellow  named  Johnson, 
his  real  naaie  being  Powell,  who  betrayed  us. — 
W.  D.  To  Miss  Dowling,  M'Connel  Buildings, 
36,  Jervis  Street,  Dublin." 


Thomaa  PotoeU — Examined  by  Bodkin. 

Early  in  the  present  year  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Chartist  Association.  I 
believe  it  was  between  April  and  May ; 
after  10th  April.  I  continaed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  from 
time  to  time  down  to  Jane,  July,  and 
Angast  last.  I  have  always  understood 
there  are  District  Associations  of  the 
Chartists.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Crip- 
plegale  locality.  There  was  a  Council 
of  Management  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons. It  was  appointed  after  I  joined 
them.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Baiiice,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Oioen  Jones,  and 
myself.  I  entered  by  the  name  of  Johnson, 
and  was  known  in  the  Chartist  Association 
by  that  name.  The  Council  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  business  of 
!  the  Association.  They  usually  mot  in  the 
I  front  long-room  upstairs,  at  Oartwrighfs 
,  Coffee  House,  in  Red  Cross  Street. 

About  20th  July  a  committee  was  formed 
'  to  meet  at  the  * '  Black  Jack  "  public  house, 
in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
It  was  called  the  Secret  Committee.    I 
was  elected  by  the  Council  as  delegate. 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  that  committee  on 
Thursday,  20th  July,  at  the  *'  Black  Jack." 
There  were  about  fourteen  persons  present 
at  that  meeting.    I  have  notes  which  I 
made,  not  the  same  day,  but  the  next. 
.  The  notes  were  made  by  myself  {referring 
I  to  them),    Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
'  Biose,  Mr.  MuiUnSt  Mr.  Dowling,  a  delegate 
\  from  Greenwich,  myself,  Mr.  Baitice,  and 
'  another  Confederate  delegate,  a  Mr.  ALL- 
nMkit,  of  another  locality,  ana  two  strangers, 
,  whose  names  I  do  not  remember—each  of 
I  those  fourteen  attended,  like  myself,  as 
I  delegates  from  different  districts.      Mr. 
I  Dowling  attended  as  one  of  the  Irish  Con- 
I  federates ;  I  was  informed  so  that  even- 
:  ing.     There  was  also  another  person,  a 
!  stranger,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
I  delegate  from  the  Confederates.    I  have 
no  note  of  the  transactions  of  that  meeting, 
but  I  can  remember  them.     Verbal  re- 
ports were  given  in  of  the  state  of  feeling 
of  the  members  of  their  respective  locali- 
ties with  regard  to  the    jmysical  force 
movement,  and  each  delefl;ate  returned  the 
number  of  men  be  could  depend  on,  and 
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were  willing  to  fight.    A  committee  was  i 
appointed  for  the  pnrpose  of  drawing  np  ' 
five  plans  of  action.      Payne,   Brewster,  ' 
Mose,  Mullins,  and  the  prisoner  Bowling  I 
were  appointed  on  that  committee.     The 
meeting  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  or  a 
little    after,   and    lasted    till    abont    ten 
minntes  after  twelve.    Battice  was  present 
the  whole  time.     He  had  been  requested 
by  the  Council  to  accompany  me  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings.     When  I  went  to 
the  "  Black  Jack/'  on  the  Thursday,  I  was 
asked  to  produce  my  credentials,  and  I 
produced  a  paper  which  I  had  procured 
m>m  a  Mr.  bezer  on  my  way  to  the  meet- 
ing.    BcUHce  was  with  me  at  the  time  I 
received  it. 

Did^esersay  anything? — He  said  they 
were  going  to  get  up  a  bloody  revolution. 

Keneahi:  Battice  is  not  one  of  the 
persons  charged,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  conspiracy. 

Erle,  J . :  This  bears  upon  the  general 
issue.  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  laid 
sufficient  grounds. 

Bodkin :  We  have  shown  BaUice  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  meeting,  and  present 
as  a  dele^te. 

Erle,  J. ;  I  do  not  think  you  hare  laid 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  introduction  of 
the  statement  between  Bezer  and  Battice. 
You  must  establish  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and  that  Bezer  and  Battice  were 
parties  to  that  conspiracy,  and  that  the 
words  were  uttered  in  fartherance  of  that. 

Bodkin :  We  will  postpone  the  question. 

WUness :  We  were  to  meet  at  Dennis's 
Coffee  House,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street, 
Seven  Dials,  on  the  next  Sunday  morning, 
28rd. 

On  Sunday  morning,  23rd,  at  ten  j 
o'clock,  I  attended  at  Dennises  Coffee 
House.  I  found  the  prisoner,  and  Rose,  ; 
I£idl4ns,  Brewster,  and  Pai/na  accompanied  ' 
me.  We  were  together  about  an  hour 
before  any  one  else  joined  us.  During 
that  hour  MvUins  laid  a  pocket-book  on 
the  table  with  a  map  of  London  unfolded, 
and  the  whole  of  the  persons  present  had 
papers  in  their  hands.  There  was  also  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  yarioas  parts  of 
London,  belonging  to  MuUins,  and  a  por- 
tion  of  it  marked  "  Seven  Dials."  I  did 
not  see  either  of  the  other  four  plans. 
The  prisoner  told  MuUins  that  he  thought 
it  was  difficult  for  him  (Bowling)  to  unoer- 
t*ke  the  management  of  the  Seven  Dials. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Payns,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said,  *'  Gentlemen, 
our  object  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Queen ;  and,  if  possible,  to  establish  a 
republic/'  and  there  was  a  general  ac- 
quiescence in  that.  I  do  not  remember 
the  words  they  used.  There  was  some 
conversation  about  vitriol,  and  assassi- 
nating the  police.    I  can't  exactly  remem- 


ber the  purport  of  it.  Rose  said,  "  We 
must  first  assassinate  the  police,  burn 
down  the  station-houses,  and  build  barri- 
cades." That  appeared  to  be  generally 
received.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  Allnuit, 
a  member  from  Greenwich,  and  another 
Confederate  leader,  came :  there  were  ten 
persons  present. 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  this  paper 
(looking  at  a  plan),  I  can  almost  swear 
this  paper  (marked  A)  is  the  one  I  saw  in 
MvUins*s  possession,  lliere  is  no  particu- 
lar mark  on  it,  but  I  will  explain  how  I  am 
so  positive  of  it.  I  had  a  view  of  it,  and 
I  observed  this  drawing  and  also  these 
pencil  marks  for  barricades.  There  was 
some  conversation  by  Brewster  about  the 
barricades  being  half-way  down  some 
street  in  Oxford  Street,  leading  to  some 
square.  After  the  others  came  in,  MuUins 
said  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  quite 
matured  the  plans  for  their  inspection. 
Payne  left  about  half-past  eleven,  and  the 
meeting  soon  after  adjourned,  and  it  waii 
arranged  they  should  meet  at  Cartwright's 
on  the  same  evening. 

We  met  there.  Payne,  MuUins,  Brew- 
ster,  and  Rose  were  there.  Bowling  was 
not.  They  went  into  a  back  room.  I  did 
not  accompany  them. 

I  next  met  the  same  parties  on  Wednes- 
day, 26th  July,  at  Hopkin8on*s  Coffee 
House,  Saffron  Hill.  That  had  been 
arranged  on  the  Sunday  morning.  There 
were  eighteen  present — Bowling,  Rose, 
Mullins,  myself,  a  delegate  from  Green- 
wich, Brewster,  Ferdinando  (this  was  his 
first  appearance),  a  delegate  from  the 
"  Green  Gate,"  Hackney  Eoad,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  Flanagan,  Allnutt, 
and  others.  A  return  was  given  of  the 
number  of  new  delegates.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  in  writing,  it  was  all  done 
as  matter  of  confidence  one  with  the 
other.  Reports  were  given  of  the  feelings 
of  the  members  of  each  locality,  and  the 
number  of  men  they  could  depend  on  as 
fighting  men.  There  was  a  motion  made 
respecting  an  advertisement  to  be  put  in 
the  Northern  Star,  calling  on  every  Chart- 
ist and  Confederate  locality  to  send  two 
delegates  to  meet  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, at  the  Dispatch  Coffee  House,  Bride 
LanCr  Fleet  Sl^eet.  That  was  adopted. 
There  was  nothing  further  of  any  conse- 
quence transacted  that  evening. 

They  adjourned  to  the  same  place  on  the 
Friday,  the  28th.  There  were  fourteen  per- 
sons present  then.  There  were  two  new 
delegates.  There  were  reports  made  of  the 
feeling  of  their  localities,  and  the  number 
of  fighting  men.  Each  new  delegate  made 
a  similar  report  with  respect  to  his  own 
locality.  A  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  sum  of  lOs,,  shonld  be  sent  by  the 
delegates  to  each  locality,  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee. ' 

We  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Ga/rtwrigMs 
on  the  30th.  I  attended  there.  There 
were  twenty-eight  persons  present.  They 
were  Fayne,  Bowling,  Brewster,  Bose, 
Mullins,  BasseM  (his  first  appearance), 
StevensoYiy  a  new  delegate,  myself,  Ferdu 
nando,  Fay,  and  others.  There  was  a  re- 
turn made  from  the  new  delegates  of  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  their  localities, 
and  also  the  number  of  fighting  men  that 
they  could  depend  on.  I  believe  that 
afternoon  there  was  a  resignation  of  the 
committee  that  met  at  the  '*  Black  Jack," 
on  account  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Boae  and  MuUme,  ns  being  apies.  A  new 
committee,  called  the  Ulterior  Committee, 
was  then  appointed,  composed  of  Payne, 
Bose,  MuUins,  Ba^esett,  and  the  prisoner. 
That  was  the  same  Bose  as  it  had  been 
suggested  was  a  spy.  There  was  a  talk 
about  his  election.  The  person  who 
charged  him  as  being  a  spy  was  not  left 
out  (i  judged  it  was  Brewster).  He  was 
elected  after  discussion  and  an  explana- 
tion. It  was  not  slated  what  the  Ulterior 
Committee  were  to  take  into  consideration. 
It  was  generally  understood  what  they 
were  appointed  for.  A  resolution  was 
passed  that  the  delegates  should  meet,  if 
necessary,  at  Gartwright^s,  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  evening.  There  was  no  meet- 
ing that  evening. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  Tuesday, 
1st  August.  That  was  the  meeting  which 
I  alluded  to,  that  was  to  take  place  at  the 
Dispatch  Coffee  House,  Bride  Lane. 
There  were  thirty-four  persons  present,  all 
delegates,  or  representing  themselves  as 
such.  Payne,  Bose,  Mullins,  Brewster*, 
Bowling,  Bezer,  myself,  Fay,  Thompson, 
Bonovaai,  Lynch,  Fuzzon,  Worry,  Allnutt, 
Ferdinando,  Raymond,  and  others.  A  re- 
port was  given  in  by  the  new  delegates 
the  same  as  before  (there  had  been  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  Gartwrighfs,  on  July  30th, 
that  four  more  should  be  added  to  the 
Ulterior  Commictee,  to  make  it  nine).  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  this  paper  there.  I 
might  have  done  so.  Bezer  gave  in  his 
return  of  fighting  men  as  fifty.  He  came 
from  our  district,  Gartwright  8.  1  cannot 
say  what  number  the  others  returned.  It 
was  taken  down  either  in  pencil  or  ink. 
The  Irish  Felon  Society  was  held  in  our 
locality,  and  the  Star  Society.  There  was 
also  a  club  called  the  Bavis  Club,  the 
Emmet  Brigade,  and  Tom  Paine's  lo- 
cality, and  various  others.  There  were  ! 
delegates  from  each  of  those  localities  at 
the  meetings  I  have  mentioned.  There  < 
was  a  jealousy  that  there  were  not  enough  I 
Irish  on  the  Ulterior  Committee,  and  four  ' 
more  were  added.  They  were  Thompson,  j 
J^fnch,  Fay,  and  J)onovan.  There  was  a  dis-  ' 


OQBsion  on  the  propriety  of  sending  a  per- 
son to  some  part  of  Limerick  or  Cork,  to 
ascertain  how  they  were  gettii:^  on.    I  do 
not  know  who  proposed  it.    It  was  not 
adopted.    The  reason  stated  was  because 
it  was  not  likely  they  could  get  any  true 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
A  proposition  was  made  by  the  prisoner 
that  there  should  be  a  demonstration  on 
Sunday,  6th  August,  at  two  o'clock,  of 
Chartists  and  Confederates,  on  Primrose 
Hill,  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  num- 
bers of  the  people.    It  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five.    A  resolution  was  carried  to 
the  effect  that  every  delegate  should  i-e- 
turn  to  his  locality,  and  ascertain  how  l^o 
members  were  for  regularity  of  prepara- 
tion, and  readiness  to  be  called  out  at  an 
hour's  notice.     I  do  not  know  that  thnt 
was  a  substitute  for  the  Primrose  Hill 
meeting.    It  was  after  that  had  been  dis- 
'  posed  of.    A  resolution  was  passed  that 
.  they  should  meet  at  Gartwrighfs  on  Fri- 
'  day,  August  4th,  at  eight  o'clock.    Mid- 
,  line  stated  he  had  seen  Mr.  Kydd  that  day, 
I  Ist  August,  and  that  Mr.  Kydd  had  said, 
i  if  the  people  came  out  for  physical  force, 
I  he  would  not  be  backward  in  heading 
them ;  but  that  he,  Kydd,  had  entered  on 
I  the  Executive  as  a  moral-force  man,  and 
had  taken  the  office  only  on  that  ground. 
;  That  was    what    MuUins    remarked    on 
I  Kydd* 8  statement  to  him.    That  was  re- 
I  ceived  with  a  degree  of  belief.    Kydd  was 
I  one    of  the    Executive    Council    of   the 
Chartists,  of  the  Convention  that  sat  in 
I  John   Street.     I  know  our  Cripplegate 
I  Street  district  was  in  communication  with 
I  the  Executive  in  John  Street. 
I      We  next  met  at  GartwrighVs  on  Friday 
,  evening,  4th  August.    There  were  thirty. 
'  two  present.     Mr.  Payne  was  in  the  chair. 
I  Bose,  Brewster,  Oumey  (his  first  appear- 
j  ance),  Mullins,  Bassett  (his  second  appear^ 
ance),  Guffey,  Bonovan,  Lynch,  Bowling, 
myself,  Thompson,  and  others.    The  com- 
mittee had  met  previously  at  three,  before 
the  whole  body.    The  prisoner  was  present 
in  the  evening,  but  I  will  not  say  he  was 
present  at  the  committee.    The  committee 
sat  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  body  joined  them,  and  there  was  a 
discussion  about  what  scarfs  were  to  be 
worn  as  a  sign  of  officership.      It  was 
determined  that    they  should   have  red 
scarfs.       I    should    tell    you    that    the 
committee    who    were     sitting — PoAme, 
Bose,  Brewster,  Mullins,  and  J^oMet^— had 
some  conversation  about  a  circular  that 
Mr.  Kydd  had  received,  stating  that  t^ey 
were  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  the 
committee  of  delegates  then  sitting  in 
London  were  disposed  to  send  a  delegate 
to  Manchester.    It  was  decided  to  do  so. 
Mr.   Laay's    name    was  mentioned,   and 
Bassett  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  him, 
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and  Rom  gave  Basaett  money  that  Lacy 
vcdght  go  on  the  following  morning 
(Saturday).  A  resolution  wae  passed  that 
evening  to  the  effect  that  the  delegates 
should  submit  to  the  determination  of  the 
Ulterior  Committee ,  wh  atever  it  was.  The 
thirty-two  were  then  present.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  the  delegates 
should  call  on  the  members  in  their 
localities  to  meet  at  half-past  two  on  the 
following  Sunday,  the  6th,  at  their  locali- 
ties, and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  mem- 
bers attending  the  meeting  on  Kennington 
Common.  There  was  a  meeting  adver- 
tised to  take  place  at  Kennington  Com- 
mon, that  day,  called  by  Mr.  Dwaine. 
Each  delegate,  in  his  particular  district, 
was  to  have  his  members  at  their  place  of 
meeting,  to  keep  them  from  going,  till 
the  delegates  returned  from  the  Dis- 
patch Coffee  House.  It  being  an  nnlaw- 
ful  meeting,  many  of  the  members  would 
be  bronght  in  contact  with  the  police, 
and  they  were  desirons  of  preventing  it. 
There  was  a  resolution  passed  that  we 
should  meet  on  the  following  Sunday  at 
the  Dispatch  Coffee  House.  There  was 
also  another  resolution  passed  for  every 
delegate  to  select  four  men,  to  appoint 
tbem  as  telegraphs  on  the  Snnday,  and  to 
station  them  from  Fleet  Street  to  Ken- 
nington Common.  The  delegates  were 
to  ^  at  the  Dispatch  Coffee  House,  and 
thus  communicate  with  the  persons  at 
Kennington  Common. 

I  attended  the  meeting  on  the  Snnday, 
August  6th.  There  were  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  persons  present.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  the  prisoner  was  present.  The 
arrangement  was  carried  out  of  having  men 
placed  between  the  Dispatch  Coffee  House 
and  Kennington  Common .  I  was  appointed 
as  one  of  the  lookers-on,  to  see  that  the 
telegraphs  should  be  stationed.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  they  should  meet 
at  Dennis's  Coffee  House  on  the  Monday 
evening.  1  attended  it.  There  were  about 
thirty  present.  It  be^n  at  eight.  The 
prisoner  was  there.  Jtitchie  and  Ouffey, 
and  the  whole  nine  of  the  Ulterior  Com- 
mittee were  there,  and  others  amounting 
to  thirty.  That  night  the  Ulterior  Com- 
mittee resigned,  on  account  of  the  reports 
in  the  papers  of  the  arrest  of  Smith 
0*Brien  m  Ireland,  and  Mullins  explained 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  other 
men  who  were  selected  on  the  committee ; 
that  he  had  not  seen  their  plans.  He 
alluded  to  the  four  new  Irishmen  that  had 
been  added.  One  or  two  of  the  others 
made  the  same  statement.  There  was  a 
fresh  election.  Messrs.  Bose,  MidUns, 
Brewster,  Payne,  and  Bassett  were  elected, 
and  were  cal&d  the  Ulterior  Committee. 
A  resolution  was  passed  that  there  should 
be  a  president,  and  that  the  one  who  had 


the  lowest  post  on  the  committee  was  to 
retire  when  the  president  came  in.  This 
was  a  visionary  president.  He  was  not 
named.  There  was  some  remark  made  by 
persons  present  that  he  was  somebody  and 
nobody.  Hfi  was  somebody  to  be  telked 
about,  and  nothing  more.  A  resolution 
was  then  passed  that  the  sum  of  three- 
farthings  should  be  levied  on  every  mem- 
ber of  every  locality  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  this  president,  to  supply  him  with 
a  salary.  No  time  waB»  specified  for  the 
payment.  Every  delegate  was  to  make 
the  statement  to  the  members  in  his 
locality.  A  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Payne, 
which  I  can  only  explain  in  this  way,  as 
he  read  it,  that  trade  was  very  good,  and 
we  should  soon  have  a  good  order.  He 
stated  that  the  letter  came  from  Mr. 
Tjdcyj  whe  had  been  sent  to  Manchester. 
There  was  some  degree  of  satisf^tion  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  the  delegates  present. 
They  were  glad  to  hear  Laoy  was  going 
on  well.  A  resolution  was  passed  that 
they  should  meet  on  Wednesoay,  August 
9th,  at  the  "  Lord  Denman  *'  beer  shop,  in 
Suffolk  Street,  Blackfriars  Bead. 

Messrs.  Payne,  Brewster,  Rose,  Mullins, 
Bowling,  myself,  Owmey,  Donovan,  Bos- 
sett,  and  others,  twenty-eight  in  all,  were 
present  there.  Reports  were  given  in  by 
the  new  delegates  of  the  feeling  of  their  lo- 
calities, and  the  number  of  fighting  men, 
and  the  state  of  preparation  they  were  in. 
I  do  not  think  anything  was  said  about 
ball-cartridges,  or  anything  of  that  sort ; 
merely  about  preparation.  Payne  was  in 
the  chair,  but  MtUlins  acted  as  chief 
speaker.  He  was  vice-chairman,  and  sat 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  He  called 
on  all  the  delegates  to  declare  their  allegi- 
ance and  determination  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  committee  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  They  did  not  swear,  but  some 
declared  solemnly,  and  some  said  they 
were  determined  to  risk  their  lives,  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  committee. 
Payne  read  another  letter  from  La^, 
stating  that  all  was  going  on  well,  that  ho 
was  still  at  Manchester  or  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  was  a  question 
asked  how  long  he  was  to  continue  there, 
and  PoAjne  said  he  was  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  necessary.  A  resolution  was 
passed  that  they  should  meet  at  Perry*s 
Coffee  House,  Church  Street,  Bethnal 
Green,  or  Shoreditch,  on  the  following  Fri- 
day, 11th,  at  8  o'clt)ck.  I  went,  but  found 
no  meeting.  I  was  informed  that  the 
police  had  oeen  to  Rose's  house,  and  had 
seized  his  papers,  and  that  all  was  up.  I 
then  went  home. 

I  heard  on  the  following  Sunday  that 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  on  the  t'ollow- 
ing  Monday  night,  14th,  at  the  "  Orange 
Tree"  beer  shop,   Orange    Street,    Bed 
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Lion  Square.    I  attended  it,  and  I  was 
asked  yrhj  I  was  not  at  the  other  two 
meetings  that  had  taken  place  since  Wed- 
nesday.   I  fonnd,  I  shoald  say,  twenty- 
fiye  there.     I  have  not  got  their  names, 
hut  I  think  I  can  tell  them.    There  was 
Cuffey,  Brewster,  Payne,  MuUina,  Oumey, 
Fay,  Bitehie,  Scurry,  myself,  and  others. 
Dowli/n^  was  not  there,  at  least  I  did  not  see 
him  there.    Oumey  asked  me  how  it  was  I 
did  not  go  to  the  meeting  at  Ferry* 8  Coffee 
House.  I  said  I  did  go,  and  there  was  none 
held.    He  said  there  was,  and  then  he  told 
me  where  it  was  held.    Fayne  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  **  Orange  Tree,"  bat  MuUins 
was  the    spokesman,  and  he  was    chief 
spokesman  on  all  occasions.    He  called  on 
ns  to  give  a  retam  of  the  nnmber  of  ball- 
cartridges  that  each    delegate    and    his 
members  had   prepared.    Each  delegate 
gave  in  his  retnrn  of  ball-cartridges  that 
he  had  prepared,  and  also  what  the  mem- 
bers of  his  particular  district  had  pre- 
pared.   I  did  not  take  any  note  of  the 
number.    I  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
500  or  600.    There  was  a  return  given  in 
of  the  number  of  fighting  men.    Midlins 
stated  that  there  were  nearly  5,000  fight- 
ing men  of  the  Chartists  alone.    A  return 
was  also  given  in  from  the  Confederates. 
I  cannot  remember  the  number  of  them 
for  a  certainty,  but  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing bordering  upon  the  same  nnmber. 
It  was  a  considerable  number.    MuUins 
said  the  time  was  near  at  hand.    He  said, 
*'  Gentlemen,  the  next  business  is  that  I 
want  every  delegate  to  select  four  or  six 
men,  or  more,  as  many  as  he  can  select 
from  his  locality."    There  was  a  question 
asked  what  they  were  for,  I  do  not  know 
by  whom.      Cuffey  answered,   "To    fire 
houses,  railway  premises,  trains,  or  any- 
thing."   I  did  not  put  anything  down  at 
the  meeting.    I  was  obliged  to  be  cautious 
not  to  put  anything  down .    Mullvna  looked 
up  at  the  gas  which  goes  along  the  ceil- 
ing and  said,  *'  If  I  look  up  at  the  gas, 
you  will  all  know  what  I  mean."    I  was 
asked  how  many  men  I  thought  I  could 
select,   and   I  said  two,   ana  the  other 
delegates  right  round  gave  in  a  return 
also.    It  was  said  thev  were  to  be  men 
who  could  be  depended  on,  who  would  do 
anything  and  eyerything.    In  the  course 
of  the  evening  there  was  a  proposition 
made  and  carried,  to  send  a  deputation  of 
two  persons  to  have  an  interview  with 
some  of  the  North-Western  Bail  way  en- 
gineers, and  ascertain  what  their  feelings 
were,  and  whether  they  were  willing  to 
come   over    and    assist    the    Chartists. 
Bitehie  and  Scurry  were  proposed  and 
unanimously  carried  for  the  purpose.    1 
was  not  aware  till  that  evening  that  there 
had  been  a  difference  between  the  engi- 
neers and  the  company.     It  was  men- 


tioned then,  because  it  was  requested  to 
know  what  they  were  going  for.  Is,  6d. 
was  voted  to  defray  their  expenses  for 
refreshment.  They  left  forthwith  on 
their  mission.  They  were  not  present 
when  the  other  resolutions  were  passed. 
I  did  not  see  any  more  of  them  that 
evening.  There  was  a  resolution  passed 
that  we  should  meet  at  half -past  seven  at 
the  "  Lord  Denman "  on  the  following 
evening,  Tuesday,  August  15th. 

I    went.      Fayne^    Breioeter^    MuUins, 
Ouffey,  Dowling,  AUnutt,  Fav,    Gurjmjf, 
Lacyt  Bitehie,  Ferdinando,  and  others,  in 
all  about  forty,   were  there.     Lacy  was 
there  when  I  got  there.    He  entered  into 
conversation  with  several  of  us,  and  told 
ns  that  the  men  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  I  think  he  said  Liverpool, 
but  am  not  certain,  were  up  and  were 
doing,  or  would  be  doing  that  night,  and 
he  had  been  watched  all  day  by  the  police, 
and  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  street-door 
a  boy  came  up  and  told  him  that  he  was 
watched  by  the  police.    I  had  noTer  seen 
Laoy  before,  I  had  only  heard  of  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  to  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  and  other  places,  but  I  do 
not  I'emember  for  a  certainty  what  those 
places  were,  and  he  had  also  been  watched 
for  two  hours,  and  he  gave  the  police  the 
"double,"  and  had  reached  the  place  in 
safety.    About  three-quarters  of  an  hoar 
after  that  there  was  a   distribution    of 
colours  by  Brewster.    They  were  twisted 
plaited  ribbons,  and  were  given  to  the 
delegates  so  that  they  might  be  recog- 
nised as  the  leaders  of  the  people.    Brew^ 
ster  stated  so.    They  were  to  be  put  on  the 
left  arm.    They  were  three  colours,  rod, 
white,  and  some  other.    I  received  one. 
MuUins  was  present  at  their  distribution, 
and  after  that  some  of  the   committee 
oame  in.  .  They  were  not  all  present,  at 
least  I  did  not  see  them,  but  one  or  two 
of  them  spoke,  and  told  Lacy  tiiey  had 
bettor  retire  and  consult.    The  room  up- 
stairs  was  occupied  by   a  "sing-song," 
and  we  had  the  lower  room.    Lacy  said, 
**  If  you  will  wait  awhile  I  will  go  and 
see  at  a  neighbour's  cofiee-house  whether 
we  cannot  have  a  room."    He  went  out, 
returned,  and  said,  "All  right,"  or  some 
such  words,  and  the  committee  went  out 
with  him.    I  did  not  go.    They  were  gone 
about  three-qnai*ter8  of  an  hour,  or   it 
might  have  been  an  hour.    The  delegates 
remained  till  they  returned.    They  went 
away  to  consult  together.    When  they  re- 
turned Guffey  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  had  better  give  the  instructions  as 
quick  as  possible."    MvXLxna  was  acting  as 
cnairman.     Lacy  went  with  them  when 
they  went  out.    I  did  not  see  him  return 
with  them,  and  was  surprised  at  it.   Cuffey 
was  secretary ;   I  was  informed  he  was 
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chosen  BecretAiy  by  the  committee.  MuU 
lifts  said,  "  Gentlemen,  as  yon  are  aware, 
the  committee  have  retired,  and  come  to 
certain  resolntions  and  decisions;  they 
have  directed  me  to  give  yon  the  follow- 
ing instructions ;  and  as  our  friend,  Mr. 
Laoy,  has  informed  us  that  the  men  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  are  np,  and 
will  be  doing  to-night,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
statement ;  therefore,  gentlemen,  to-mor- 
row night  you  must  come  out  to  fight  and 
strike  the  blow;  and  it  is  necessary,  gen- 
tlemen, that  you  should  speak  oot  honestly 
and  boldly,  for  there  must  be  no  flinching 
in  the  matter."  Ciiffey  stood  by  tbe  fire- 
place, and  said,  '*  You  had  better  put  it 
round,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  eyery  one  pre- 
sent; let  them  answer  'Yes'  or  *No."* 
MMins  on  that  appealed  to  a  delegate 
sitting  by  me,  and  said,  **  Will  you  come 
out  to  fight P"  He  said,  "Yes."  He 
said  to  me,  "Will  you?"  and  I  said 
••  Yes."  Then  he  said,  '*  Will  you  P  "  ad- 
dressing each  in  turn,  one  by  one,  round 
the  room,  till  he  came  to  Mr.  Ferdinando, 
who  made  a  bit  of  a  speech,  and  explained 
his  reasons  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously say  "Yes"  to  coming  out.  He 
objected,  he  was  not  agreeable ;  in  fact, 
he  said,  "  No."  He  gave  his  reason,  and 
then  said,  "No,"  and  sat  down.  There 
was  one  more  of  the  same  opinion.  I  do 
not  know  his  name.  He  was  companion 
delegate,  I  understood,  to  AlhvuU,  who 
sat  by  his  side.  With  the  exception  of 
those  two,  the  answer  from  the  rest  was, 
"  Yes."  After  that,  MulUns  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, you  must  understand  we  shall 
take  up  four  positions :  Clerkenwell 
Green  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Brewster ;  the 
Tower  Hamlets  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Payne;'*  and  the  Seven  Dials,  and  the 
Broadway,  Westminster,  were  the  other 
two  positions.  Bassett  and  Mullins  were 
to  take  those  two.  I  do  not  know  which 
was  to  take  each.  MulUns  said,  after 
giving  the  instrnctions  in  that  manner, 
••  Gentlemen,  eyery  delegate  must  assem- 
ble the  members  of  his  locality,  for  them 
to  communicate  to  their  locality  at  eight 
o'clock  precisely."  It  was  to  be  the  next 
night.  There  was  a  question  asked  by  a 
delegate,  I  do  not  know  who,  how  they 
were  to  get  there  with  their  pikes  and 
poles P  MvUina  said,  "I  can  only  say 
they  must  get  them  there  the  best  way 
they  can"  (some  of  the  poles  were  ten 
feet  long),  "  and  at  twenty  minutes  past 
nine,  to  a  second,  every  delegate  must  be 
with  his  men  at  their  respective  posi- 
tions." The  delegates  were  to  come 
'  armed.  Mullins  proposed,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  that  Ritchie  was  to 
superintend  and  direct  those  men  that 
were  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of 


firing  houses,  railway  premises,  trains,  or 
anything.  Ritchie  undertook  it.  The 
** Orange  Tree"  was  to  be  the  place  of 
meeting.  A  question  was  asked,  how 
Ritchie  was  to  know  these  men,  and  some 
person  said,  **I  propose  the  password  to 
be,  'Frost  and  Miichel,' "  AUn/uU  pro- 
posed the  word  **  Justice."  It  was  put, 
and  carried  unanimously;  so  that  when 
these  men  entered  the  room  Ritchie  might 
ask  them,  '*  What  do  you  want  P  who  do 
you  want  P  "  and  they  would  maJ^e  reply, 
"Justice";  and  then  he  would  know 
them.  Mullins  said  to  Fayne,  "  Just  take 
a  list  of  the  number  of  men ;  "  and  he  put 
them  down ;  but  he  made  a  mistake,  and 
there  was  some  little  confusion  with  the 
delegates.  He  went  round  the  room 
a^in,  and  the  number  was  reckoned  foity- 
six.  He  applied  to  the  person  who  sat 
,  next  to  me  first,  and  then  to  me,  and  I 
said,  "  Two,"  but  I  could  only  depend  on 
one.  He  went  round  to  every  delegate, 
and  in  that  way  fortjr-six  was  made  up. 
Ourney  was  there  at  the  time,  and  when  I 
said  I  could  select  two,  he  said,  "  Oh,  non- 
sense, you  can  select  more  than  that half 

a  dozen,  I  know."  I  was  rather  put  out 
at  his  takinff  on  himself  to  judge  upon 
it ;  in  fact,  there  was  but  one  man  that  I 
could  depend  on  for  the  purpose.  Ourney 
was  one  of  the  Wardens  before  I  was 
elected  on  the  Council.  Each  warden  has 
100  men  under  him,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  society.  After  the  number  of 
men  was  taken  the  last  words  Mullins 
uttered  were,  "  May  the  bitterest  curse  of 
God  hang  on  the  soul  of  that  man  that 
shall  betray  any  one  of  us."  It  was  such 
a  colour  as  this  ^(produced) — that  was  to 
be  tied  round  the  arm.  Nothing  more 
took  place  that  I  remember,  f  came 
away.  The  prisoner  was  there  that  night, 
and  sat  nearly  opposite  me. 

I  attended  a  meeting  on  the  following 
day,  August  16th.  It  had  been  arranged 
on  the  IHiesday  evening,  at  the  "  Lord 
Denman,"  that  our  locality,  the  Fins- 
bury,  City,  and  Clerkenwell  localities, 
were  to  meet  Brewster  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  the  "  Crispin,"  in  Milton  Street,  Crip- 
plegate,  to  receive  the  delegates  from 
each  locality.  I  went,  but  did  not  arrive 
till  a  (quarter  to  one.  I  found  Brew- 
ster, OiUy  Ourney,  and  I  believe  Fay, 
and  others,  eight  or  nine  altogether.  I 
have  not  made  a  note.  Breufster  said  it 
was  his  intention  to  attack  the  Artillery 
Ground,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  it,  and 

he  should  have  to  fight  b y  hard,  and 

that  we  should  know  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  whether  the  (Government 
had  received  any  intimation  of  what  was 
going  on.  There  was  another  person 
with  him  at  the  time  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
man  who  told  me  at  Ferry's  coffee  shof 
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that  there  was  no  meetiug  there,  and  that 
it  was  all  up  with  Bose.  Brewster  pointed 
to  this  person,  and  said,  **  Wait  on  me  at 
Olerkenwell  Q-reen  when  you  are  all 
there."  Brewster  said,  *'  Don't  be  afraid 
because  you  do  not  see  the  signals  for  a 
little  while ;  you  might  not  see  the  sig- 
nals for  half  an  hour,  but  wait  a  bit."  It 
bad  been  arranged  at  the  **  Orange  Tree  " 
that  there  were  to  be  bonfires.  The  men 
who  were  selected  were  spoken  to  on  that 
3ame  evening,  for  I  spoke  to  my  men. 
Brewster  also  said,  **JSdtchie  swears,  so 
help  his  G-od,  he  will  shoot  the  first  per- 
son dead  that  flinches  from  his  duty." 

Cross-examined  by  Kenedly, 

Have  you  attended  many  of  the  Char- 
tist meetings  at  Kennington  Common  and 
other  places  P — I  believe  only  one  on  Ken- 
nington Common ;  that  was  on  a  Sunday. 
I  went  with  a  son  of  mine  out  of  curiosity. 
I  should  think  that  was  not  above  five 
months  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  I 'became  a  delegate, 
bat  I  rather  think  it  was  before  it  I  did 
attend  at  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields  twice  or 
three  times,  when  the  meetings  were  on 
Sundays.  I  attended  a  public  meeting  at 
Milton  Street  for  a  short  time.  I  think 
five  or  s|x  is  all  I  have  attended.  I  en- 
tered the  Chartist  Society  after  10th 
April.  I  went  to  Kennington  Common  on 
10th  April.  I  believe  that  was  the  first 
meeting  I  attended.  It  was  some  time 
after  that  that  I  became  a  member.  I 
neyer  saw  the  prisoner  at  any  of  the 
Chartist  meetings.  I  never  considered  him 
a  Chartist,  only  a  Confederate.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  was  not 
a  Chartist.  I  do  not  recollect  his  saying 
that  the  Charter  was  not  worth  fighting 
for,  and  that  it  would  be  obtained  peace- 
ably in  two  years ;  he  might.  I  will  not 
swear  he  did  not  say  so  in  my  presence. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had 
said  so.  He  was  a  very  quiet-speaking 
man,  and  never  took  an  active  part.  I 
always  took  him  to  be  inoffensive  and 
quiet.  I  consider  it  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  his  principles  if  he  had 
said  so.  I  do  not  recollect  his  saying  that 
he  was  perfect]y  loyal  to  the  Queen,  and 
he  considered  her  as  one  of  the  best 
sovereigns  that  ever  was  in  England.  I 
have  met  him  at  other  places  besides  at 
the  committee  mee tines.  I  never  heard 
him  say  a  word  about  the  Queen. 

There  were  about  forty  delegates  present 
at  the  meeting  at  the  ''Lord  Denman," 
on  August  15th,  when  Mtdlins  was  in 
the  chair,  and  when  he  asked  them 
all  if  they  would  come  out  and  fight. 
The  prisoner  sat  nearly  opposite  me, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tahle,  at  that 


meeting.  I  had  a  full  view  of  him.  I 
will  positiyely  swear  he  was  not  one  of 
the  two  who  refused  to  fight  or  to  say, 
''Yes."  I  positively  swear  that  I  heard 
him  say,  "Yes."  I  have  not  got  the  cre- 
dentials which  I  got  from  Bezer.  It  was 
the  leaf  of  a  book  which  was  hftuded  by 
me  to  Payne,  who  compared  it  with  his 
book.  It  corresponded,  and  he  said, 
**  That  will  do."  There  was  no  writing  on 
it,  it  was  a  plain  leaf  out  of  a  book.  At 
the  latter  port  of  the  time  persons  were 
allowed  to  sit  among  the  delegates  with- 
out producing  credentials.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  imprudence  in  doing  so.  It 
was  not  allowed  when  I  first  went  amongst 
them,  no  person  then  could  possibly  have 
been  allowed  there  unless  he  was  a  dele- 
gate, and  produced  credentials.  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  chairman  at  the  "  Lord 
Denman"  said,  "Oh,  that  is  all  right." 
The  first  meeting  that  I  recollect  seeing 
the  prisoner  at  was  on  20th  July,  at  the 
"  Black  Hart."  That  meeting  consisted 
entirely  of  delegates  and  persons  who  de- 
livered credentials.  One  person  was  admit- 
ted without  credentials,  but  I  objected  to  it, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  stop.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion at  that  meeting  about  Bowling  having 
no  credentials.  Dowling  was  there  before 
I  got  there.  Five  persons  were  proposed 
and  carried,  to  draw  out  five  plans  of 
operation,  and  the  five  plans  were  to  be 
produced  on  the  next  morning  at  Dennis's 
Coffee  House.  They  were  to  be  inspected 
by  all  the  dele^tes  present,  and  the  best 
was  to  be  decided  on.  It  was  usual  to 
produce  credentials  as  the  persons  came 
in.  The  chairman  was  in  the  chair  at  the 
time.  I  did  not  see  Bowling  produce  any 
credentials. 

What  induced  you  first  to  join  the 
Chartist  body? — Two  things:  curiosity, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  giving  information  to  the 
authorities. 

At  whose  su^^estion  did  you  join  the 
Chartists? — I  joined  them  of  my  own 
will. 

You  thought  they  were  a  terrible  set  of 
fellows,  I  suppose  ? — I  found  as  soon  as  I 
had  been  to  the  place  once  or  twice  that 
they  were  a  rum  lot. 

What  put  it  into  your  head  that  they 
were  doing  anything  that  would  enable 
you  to  Rive  information  P — When  I  went 
to  the  place 

I  am  speaking  of  before  ? — ^You  under- 
stand, I  went  to  the  place  before  I  joined, 
and  I  found  parties  that  I  thought  would 
do  something.  I  judged  so  from  the 
conversations  I  heard.  It  was  not  con- 
versations ifelative  to  myself.  I  con- 
sidered they  were  of  that  class  of  persons 
that  would  not  be  scrupulous  ojf  doing 
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anything.  That  \ras  before  I  joined 
them.  There  were  many  men  that  I 
thoaeht  would  do  anything,  ur  commit 
any  Kind  of  deed,  and  my  impressions 
have  been  confirmed. 

Something  for  you  ? — No — ^yes,  for  me, 
too. 

Put  money  in  your  wayP — ^No,  worse 
than  that. 

What?— A  bit  of  steel.  I  should  say 
these  men  would  have  had  very  little  hesi- 
tation in  putting  steel  into  me,  and  par- 
ticularly now.  They  would  not  have 
minded  doing  it  before,  if  they  found  it 
was  necessary. 

I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade.  1  live  partly 
on  property  whichi have,  and  partly  upon 
my  hand  labour.  My  object  in  joining 
the  Chartists  was  not  to  make  money 
by  betraying  them,  it  was  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  swear  that  I  had  no  pe- 
cuniary object  in  giving  information 
against  these  persons.  I  did  it  merely  to 
do  my  country  service.  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  police  almost 
directly  I  had  become  associated  with 
these  men.  I  introduced  mvself  to 
these  men.  I  visited  Gartwrigtifsy  and 
nltimatelv  became  a  member.  I  did 
not  tell  them  anything  particular  when  I 
visited  them.  I  mixed  with  them,  of 
course.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shouted  for 
the  Charter.  I  did  not  do  so  at  Kenning- 
ton  Common.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
amount  of  money  the  General  Delegation 
had  in  their  coffers  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  money  was  appropriated  in 
various  ways,  the  secretaries  managed 
that.  They  could  tell  from  their  books. 
I  should  say  they  had  a  good  deal  more 
than  5{.  or  61,  1  cannot  tell  how  much 
they  had,  not  1,0002.  I  should  say  what 
they  collected  from  beginning  to  end 
would  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
20Z.  When  I  put  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  police  they  did  not  tell 
me  to  take  notes  of  all  the  meetings  I 
attended ;  that  was  my  own  suggestion. 
I  have  never  shown  my  notes  to  any  per- 
son. Some  of  these  notes  were  made 
when  I  got  home  after  the  meeting,  and 
some  were  made  next  day ;  but  I  swear 
none  were  made  later  than  a  dav  after. 
I  did  not  make  any  gunpowaer.  I 
made  ball-cartridges,  at  least  I  have 
filled  ball-cartridges  for  Gumey,  our 
Warden,  and  I  occasionally  cast  bullets 
and  delivered  them  to  him.  I  suppose  I 
have  cast  fourteen  or  fifteen  dozen  for 
Ch/mey.  I  filled  no  cartridges  except 
sixty-eight  which  I  had  from  nim  out  of 
his  cupboard,  and  I  still  have  them  in  my 
possession.  I  did  not  make  any  fire-balls, 
or  any  other  combustibles.  I  confined 
myself  to  bullets  and  cartridges,  according 
to  Qumeif*e  directions.    I  did  not  make 


any  pike-handles,  or  any  other  implements 
for  fighting. 

I  believe  you  thought  these  men  were 
not  going  quick  enough  to  work,  and  you 
suggested  thUt  they  ought  to  procure 
larger  quantities  of  powder  P  —I  suggested 
what  I  was  directed  according  to  the  re- 
solution come  to  at  the  delegate  meetings, 
t  did  not  suggest  to  them  to  make  quan- 
tities of  cartridges  and  bullets.  I  did  not 
say  at  Bow  Street  that  I  stimulated  these 
men  to  cast  these  bullets.  I  never  gave 
any  powder  or  bullets  to  any  mortal  being 
save  Gurney,  He  is  now  m  custody.  I 
know  a  man  named  Dermis  Dtoai/ne.  I  do 
not  remember  having  any  conversation 
with  him  about  the  absurdity  of  his  moral 
force  doctrines.  I  do  not  know  him  per- 
sonally ;  I  do  not  think  1  ever  spoke  to 
him. 

Where  have  yoii  been  living  since  this  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  answer.  I  have  been  partly 
living  at  Her  Majesty's  expense,  I  sup- 
pose. There  is  not  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  style  of  my  dinner  since  I 
betrayed  these  men  to  what  it  was  before ; 
in  fact,  I  lived  better  before.  I  am  badly 
paid.  I  am  receiving  money  for  my  sup- 
port. My  life  has  been  threat Dued.  I  am 
receiving  only  a  pound  a  week.  I  am 
not  to  get  a  farthing  if  I  convict  these 
men,  1  positively  swear  that.  No  one  has 
told  me  so.  1  only  judge  so.  Such  a 
thing  has  not  been  broached.  I  do 
not  entertain  any  hope  of  getting  any 
money  for  it.  I  look  for  protection  from 
personal  danger,  and  that  is  all.  1  never 
told  these  men  to  set  fire  to  any  places. 
I  have  heard  it  spoken  of.  I  never  told 
them  that  I  did  not  approve  of  the  slow- 
ness and  tediousness  of  their  proceedings. 
I  have  said  1  was  sick  of  their  talking, 
they  evinced  so  much  talk,  and  that  was 
all  that  would  be  done  with  them.  I 
might  have  said  such  words  as  those.  I 
do  not  remember  saying  that  I  was  sick  of 
their  talkins  and  doing  nothing ;  I  might. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  meant  by  saying 
I  was  sick  of  their  talking.  Words  may 
have  been  spoken  by  me  at  times  which  I 
really  had  no  meaning  to.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  at  any  of  the 
delegate  meetings  that  I  told  them  I 
was  sick  of  their  talking.  I  believe  I 
have  stated  all  that  1  repeated  myself. 
I  do  not  remember  saying  I  was  sick 
of  their  talking,  and  wanted  them  to 
go  to  work.  I  did  not  say  that  I  told 
them  I  was  sick  of  their  talking.  I  mar 
have  said  so,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  will 
not  say  I  did  not  say  so.  I  did  not  tell 
them  they  were  going  too  slow  to  work, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  their  rights  would 
be  to  set  fire  to  London.  I  do  not  believe 
any  such  words  were  ever  uttered  by  me 
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or  aDything  to  thafc  effect.  I  did  not  in 
any  way  stimulate  them  to  get  bullets  and 
gunpowder;  once  I  was  told  to  speak 
at  a  meeting  about  making  prepara- 
tions, or  something  of  that  sort.  I  was 
stimulating  them  in  giving  Gurnoy  the 
gunpowder.  I  did  not  cast  bullets  for 
anyoody  but  him.  I  considered  that  was 
stimulating  them.  (The  witnesses  depoair 
Hon  heinjread,  stated, 

**  I  stimulated  them  on  in  some  respects.  I 
(rave  some  of  them  bullets  and  powder.  I  gave 
Gumey  some  bullets  and  powder  only,  and  not 
anybody  else.") 

I  meant  Chimey  only.  I  swear  posi- 
tirely  I  never  gave  powder,  bullets,  or 
paper  to  any  other  mortal  being  save 
Gwmey.  Mr.  Macnamara  asked  me  at  Bow 
Street  whether  I  **  stimulated"  the  people. 
•I  do  not  think  I  said  in  answer  that 
I  stimulated  the  people  on.  I  meant  that 
I  stimulated  Owney.  I  meant  to  confine 
it  to  him.  I  used  no  stimulation  to  him, 
except  that  he  asked  me  to  get  some  lead 
and  powder,  and  such  like  for  him  to 
make  the  cartridges,  and  I  did  so.  He 
said  the  cartridges  were  for  nse.  I  ex- 
pected what  they  were  for.  Ho  knew 
what  was  going  on.  I  believe,  of  course, 
ho  intended  to  use  them  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, I  suppose  in  fighting. 

Against  the  Queen?— 1  do  not  know 
about  against  the  Queen,  but  if  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  Chartists  and  the 
police  of  course  he  would  have  used  them, 
I  suppose  so.  I  made  them  at  his  desire ; 
it  was  his  suggestion,  not  mine.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  making  these  things.^  I 
am  aware  that  Oumey  is  to  be  tried. 
There  was  a  suspicion  of  spies.  They  sus- 
pected mo  as  a  spy.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
what  I  was  suspected  for  at  first.  Am  I 
bound  to  say  how  they  came  to  suspect 
meP 

Eble,  J. :  Of  course  you  are. — Then  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  was.  A  person  named 
Eowlana,  who  is  a  carman  to  a  brother- 
in-law  of  mine,  is  a  Chartist,  and  had 
been  for  years,  and  I  was  in  communi- 
cation with  a  certain  party;  that  party 
called  at  my  brother-in-law's  premises,  he 
saw  this  party  and  knew  him,  and  he  came 
to  our  locality  and  charged  me  openly 
with  it :  I  vindicated  myself  as  much  as 
possible.  That  was  how  I  was  charged, 
but  I  cleared  the  matter  up  then,  and  the 
party  that  charged  me  was  bundled  neck 
and  heels  out  of  the  place. 

Kmealy :  Why  not  tell  me  that  first  P — 
It  was  a  matter  that  required  conceal- 
ment, and  I  of  course  kept  it  concealed, 
and  I  did  not  answer  the  question  till  I 
was   bound    to.     In    fact,    I    have    not 

fiven  you  the  whole  yet.    I  have  told  you 
ow  1  was  suspected,   and  that  is    all. 


Bowlcund  charged  me  with  being  a  spy.  I 
was  not  charged  as  a  spy  by  any  delegate. 
BowUmd  was  not  a  delegate.  None  of  the 
delegates  were  present  when  I  was 
charged  with  being  a  spy.  The  delegates 
did  not  suspect  me.  They  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  my  having  been  alleged  to  be 
a  spy.  I  had  some  conversation  about  it  now 
I  remember,  with  Mr.  MvUin*,  at  the  Mil- 
ton Street  meetiufj^.  He  was  on  the  plat- 
form, and  I  told  him  that  some  time  ago 
I  was  charged  with  being  a  spy,  and  he 
himself  was  charged.  There  were  such 
foolish  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  locality,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  they  were  suspecting  most  of  the 
members  as  spies. 

Were  you  surprised'  to  find  that  they 
were  such  fools  as  to  suspect  you  as  a  spy  P 
— Well,  certainly,  if  I  am  to  use  such  a 
vulgar  epithet,  thoy  were  fools  not  to 
know  the  difference.  They  did  not  sus- 
pect me. 

How  did  it  happen  that  they  admitted 
you  among  these  delegates,  and  to  all 
their  secrets,  when  jrou  had  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Chartist  Society  before  P — 
Because  I  was  elected  by. the  Council  of 
my  district,  and  went  there.  I  cannot  say 
why  I  was  elected  by  the  Council.  The  fact 
was  the  others  were  afraid  to  go.  The 
Council  consisted  of  FowUr,  (hoen  Jones, 
Carter,  myself,  and  BattUe,  Mr.  Battice 
accompanied  me  that  night,  and  was  afraid 
to  go  to  any  other  meeting.  Some  stranger 
in  the  room  asked  me  whether  I  had  anv 
objection  to  stand  as  one  of  the  Council. 
I  said  **No";  and  I  was  proposed.  I 
never  asked  him  to  propose  me.  I  did 
not  suggest  it  to  him.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  stranger  was.  I  cannot  tell  what 
made  him  suggest  it.  He  gave  me  no 
reason  for  asking  me  to  join  the  Council. 
He  did  not  say,  "  Powell,  you  are  a  great 
Chartist,  a  determined  fellow,  and  ought 
to  be  on  the  Council."  No  one  knew  mo 
by  that  name.  He  did  not  say  ' '  Johnson," 
I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  seen  that  stran- 
ger before.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  before  that  night.  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  have  ever  seen  him  since.  He 
was  sitting  by  my  side,  and  proposed  that 
I  should  be  on  the  Council.  He  may 
have  seen  me  before.  I  was  not  very 
much  inclined  to  go  on  the  Council.  I 
never  put  myself  forward,  for  they  were 
very  inattentive  to  these  matters;  they 
were  not  careful.  They  did  not  know 
where  I  lived,  nor  what  I  was,  and 
scarcely  knew  my  name.  I  knew  I  should 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  in- 
formation if  I  was  on  the  Council.  I  was 
not  pressing  for  it.  I  wished  it  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  to  force  myself  in. 

You  wanted  to  dive  gradually  into  their 
councils  P — Of  com  se  I  did. 
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And  to  be  unsuBpected,  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  them  with  the  greater  ability  P 
— Yea. 

I  cannot  remember  how  long  I  was  on 
the  Oonncil  before  I  was  made  a  delegate ; 
it  may  have  been  above  two  months. 

It  was  the  men  who  went  to  the  '*  Orange 
Tree  "  that  were  to  use  the  word  **  Jnstice." 
Svery  dele^te  knew  the  word,  and  was 
to  communicate  the  pass-word  to  every 
man  that  he  selected  for  that  particular 
purpose,  so  that  no  man  could  enter  the 
room  or  know  what  was  going  on  at  the 
"Orange  Tree,'*  unless  he  made  use  of 
the  word  "  Justice."  Only  one  delegate 
was  to  be  there,  and  that  was  Ritchie. 
The  firemen  were  to  come  there  and  use 
the  word  *'  Justice,"  and  he  would  know 
them.  It  was  nnderatood  that  no  other 
person  was  to  go  there.  I  have  seen  a 
person  named  Luke  King  at  a  meeting 
on  20th  July  when  King  came.  He  said, 
"  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  you, 
the  Secret  Committee,  have  been  sit- 
ting day  and  night  for  some  time  past ;  is 
that  true  or  notP"  Mr.  Payne  said, 
•*  There  is  some  truth  in  it."  They  were 
very  cautious  what  they  did  in  King*8 
presence.  He  was  very  much  out  of  tem- 
per, and  left  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  and 
went  downstairs.  That  was  the  only  meet- 
ing that  King  was  at,  that  I  know  of. 

Did  you  hear  Bowling  say  that  evening, 
the  20tn,  that  the  plan/i  of  the  committee 
Lad  been  concocted  in  his  absence  and  he 
did  not  understand  them,  and  as  far  as  he 
did  understand  them  he  disapproved  of 
them  altogether? — He  might  have  said 
such  words ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did. 
On  my  oath  I  did  not  hear  him  utter  such 
words.  If  he  had  I  should  have  heard  it. 
I  do  not  suppose  he  did  use  them  at  all. 
He  resigned  that  night,  but  he  was  re- 
elected. I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  that 
as  a  reason  for  resigning.  If  he  did  I 
should  have  beard  it.  It  is  very  likely  he 
might  have  said  it.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  gave  any  reason  for  resigning ;  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  said  anything  about 
it.  There  was  a  charge  brought  against 
MuUins  and  Base  about  their  being  spies. 
That  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
and  the  committee  resigned.  No  other 
reason  was  given.  There  was  another 
resignation,  on  7th  August,  in  conse- 
quence of  Smith  0*Brien*8  arrest;  that 
was  not  on  80th  July.  I  was  present  at 
the  discussion  relative  to  the  accusation. 
I  told  them  I  had  heard  so  much  in  our 
locality  that  I  myself  had  been  accused  of 
being  a  spy,  and  that  it  was  so  much  i 
trash,  to  put  it  aside  altogether.  I  be-  < 
lieve  those  were  the  very  words  I  used,  j 
They  did  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  spy.  | 
I  mentioned  to  MuUins,  at  the  Milton 
Street  Theatre,  that  I  had  been  suspected 
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as  a  spy,  and  that  was  the  only  night  I 
mentioned  it  to  him.  I  also  mentioned  it 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion.  I  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  notion  of  my  being 
a  spy ;  I  did  not  positively  assure  them 
that  I  was  not  a  spy.  I  did  not  do  either 
one  thing  or  the  other.  I  never  gave 
them  to  think  I  was  or  was  not,  I  let  the 
matter  pass. 

I  spoke  to  mv  men,  to  be  ready  on 
the  Tuesday  night.  I  spoke  to  two  men 
to  be  ready  for  firing ;  one  was  Abel,  who 
was  taken  at  the  ** Orange  Tree";  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  other  roan.  I 
knew  the  man;  I  have  known  him  per- 
haps four  or  five  years.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  delegated  by  the  resolution  come  to 
at  the  meeting,  to  find  four  men  for  the 

Purpose  of  firing  houses  and  premises,  and 
called  him  on  one  side,  and  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  disposed  for  the  purpose.  I  was  in 
conversation  with  one  of  the  men  about  a 
quarter  of  a  hour,  and  with  the  other  about 
the  same  time,  and  told  them  for  what 
purpose  it  was. 

What  object  had  you  in  persuading 
those  two  men  to  join  you  in  this  firing 
expedition  P — It  was  a  resolution  come  to 
at  the  meeting  to  select  four  men  each, 
and  I  did  not  know  any  more,  except 
those  two  men.  One  man  was  disposed, 
and  Abel,  when  I  left  him,  did  not 
seem  disposed,  and  I  never  took  any  fur- 
ther notice  of  him. 

Did  you  feel  yourself  bound  to  carry 
out  that  resolution  of  the  delegates  P — 
Certainly,  or  I  could  not  have  lod  them 
to  feel  I  was  discharging  my  duty. 

The  other  man  I  spoke  to  was  not  a 
delegate.  I  did  not  want  to  entrap  him 
into  this.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  left  it  to  his  own  option.  I  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  do  it,  and  although 
he  told  me  he  would  go  to  the'  **  Orange 
Tree,"  I  did  not  believe  him  ;  and  he  did 
not  po. 

Did  you  use  every  effort  to  make  him 
join  in  firing  the  houses  P — I  did  not ;  I 
spoke  to  him. 

Was  that  the  only  man  you  endeavoured 
to  entrap  P — That  is  all. 

Eble,  J. :  The  witness  does  not  say  he 
entrapped  him.  If  you  ask  a  man,  will 
he  join  in  firing  a  house,  it  does  not  show 
there  is  any  entrapping  him. 

Witneea :  I  told  nim  what  it  was  for,  and 
said,  ''  Consider  it."  It  was  not  done  to 
entrap  the  men ;  it  was  just  to  carry  out 
the  resolution.  If  he  had  fulfilled  the  reso- 
lution, it  would  certainly  have  entrapped 
him ;  but  unless  I  had  spoken  to  him,  I 
should  not  have  fulfilled  that  which  was 
expected  of  me.  I  did  not  feel  bound  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, but  merely  just  to  speak  to  the 
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men.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  get 
them  to  do  sacb  a  thing.  If  they  had 
consented  to  fire  houses  I  should  not  have 
dissuaded  them ;  but  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention they  should  do  it,  for  all  that. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  communi- 
cate this  affair  to  the  Government? — Soon 
after  10th  April.  The  Secret  Committee 
sat  the  very  next  day  after  I  attended  the 
first  meeting.  That  was  on  20th  July. 
I  was  not  m  communication  with  the 
Govern ment  before  that.  I  first  put  my- 
self in  communication  with  certain  parties 
very  soon  after  10th  April — ^very  soon 
after  I  joined  the  Chartists. 

Eble,  J. :  In  the  case  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  the  sources  of 
information  have  no  rifi^ht  to  be  laid  open. 

Witness :  I  communicated  every  move- 
ment that  I  knew  of,  from  time  to 
time ;  they  knew  everything.  I  saw 
something  illegal  in  the  Council  when 
I  first  jomed  tnem.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  rising;  that  was  before  I  put 
myself  in  communication  with  the  Go- 
vernment. The  parties  with  whom  I 
communicated  dia  not  persuade  me  to 
continue  among  the  delegates.  They  did 
not  tell  me  not  to  do  so ;  I  did  it  of  my 
own  accord.  I  saw  them  often ;  I  did  not 
see  them  regularly  once  a  week.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  the  man  I 
wanted  to  fire  the  houses.  I  went  to  none 
but  the  two ;  I  never  spoke  to  a  soul 
besides.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything 
about  firing  railways.  I  said  it  was  for 
firing  houses  and  premises.  There  was 
not  a  word  said  about  killing  the  police 
on  that  occasion.  If  I  had  received 
orders  from  the  delegates  to  get  anyone 
to  kill  the  police,  I  should  not  have  con- 
sidered myself  bound  to  carry  them  out ; 
I  merely  did  what  I  was  aesired  with 
reference  to  firing  houses ;  I  merely  spoke 
to  him.  I  never  said  they  were  not  to 
consider  whether  there  were  people  in  the 
houses.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  have  got  people  to  fire  houses ; 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  asked 
to  go.  If  I  had  been  asked  on  other 
occasions  I  should  have  done  so.  I  should 
not  have  fired  any  houses. 

I  only  heard  the  men  talk  about  a  Eepub- 
licence.  Dov^lin^  was  present  then.  When 
Payne  spoke  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Queen  I  said  nothing,  I  was  not  on  the 
Committee,  and  was  surprised  that  they 
allowed  me  to  be  present.  Rose  spoke 
about  assaBsinating  the  police.  I  was  in 
communication  with  the  police  then.  I 
offered  no  remarks  on  the  subject,  as  I 
had  no  right  to  be  there  while  they  were 
sitting.  It  was  business  which  ought  to 
have  been  transacted  by  the  conunittee 
alone.  No  delegate  ought  to  have  been 
present.    I  was  present  on  one  or  two 


other  occasions.  They  generally  met 
before  the  general  body  of  aelegates,  and 
before  the  delegates  left  they  consulted 
together.  That  was  the  meeting  where 
they  produced  plans,  and  talked  about 
barricades.  It  aid  not  occur  to  me  that 
it  was  a  curious  thing  that  the  most 
terrible  thing  produced  to-day  against 
them  should  have  transpired  at  that 
meeting  at  which  I  had  no  right  to  be 
present.  Nothing  was  said  about  my 
presence.  There  is  no  doubt  there  were 
many  propositions  made  that  were  not 
made  known  to  the  general  body  of  the 
delegates.  I  saw  a  plan  ;  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  this  is  it  (produced).  On 
my  solemn  oath  the  word  **  fighting-men" 
was  used.  The  very  first  night  MuUins 
asked  us  to  give  in  our  returns  of  the 
number  of  fighting  men  those  were  his 
words. 

Did  he  say  for  what  object  P— Well,  it 
turned  out  for  what  object. 

Did  he  say  for  what  object?— Well,  I 
cannot  remember  for  what  object  he  did 
say. 

Did  he  say  for  any  object  P — ^Well,  it  was 
Understood.  I  do  not  recollect  him  saying 
for  any  object,  but  the  words  ''fighting- 
men  '*  were  used  by  him  the  very  first  night 
of  meeting.  It  was  proposed,  1  think,  by 
Donovan,  to  send  a  delegate  over  to  Limer- 
ick or  Cork,  to  know  how  things  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
information  at  thd  time  the  excitement 
was  going  on.  I  do  not  remember 
Dublin  being  mentioned.  I  never  heard 
of  any  communication  between  the  dele- 
gates and  the  people  of  Cork  or  Lime- 
rick. When  MuUins  said,  "May  the 
bitterest  curse  of  God  hang  on  the  soul 
of  the  first  man  who  betrays  any  one  of 
us/'  I  did  not  think  he  meant  me,  because 
he  did  not  know  I  was  in  communication. 
I  have  been  a  caipenter  for  the  last  ten 
years.  I  was  a  bed-pillar  carver  before 
that.  I  have  made  more  by  carpentering 
than  by  spying.  The  **  Ulterior  Commit- 
tee "  is  the  only  name  that  I  am  in  poeses- 
sion  of  as  the  name  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  recollect  speaking  of  a  Plotting 
Committee. 

Attorney' General :  I  did. 

Kenealy  [to  Witness):  iJTow,  do  not 
look  over  every  minute  to  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral, — I  am  not  looking  ovorj  I  am 
considering  so  that  I  may  not  say  what 
is  untrue.  I  do  not  remember  saying 
it. 

Did  jou  not  say  several  times  at  Bow 
Street  that  there  was  a  Committee  called 
the  Plotting  Committee  P— Well,  I  really 
do  not  remember.  I  may  have  called  it  so. 
I  have  heard  it  called  so.  I  do  not  know 
by  whom,  but  the  name  was  the  'Ul- 
terior Committee.'' 
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The  AUomey-QmMrdl  read  the  first  de- 
position of  the  witaeBB — 

"A  new  Plotting  Committee  or  Ulterior 
Committee  was  appomted.'* 

Joseph  Thomson  recalled — Examined  by 
the  Attorney' Oeneral, 
On  11th  Ang^Bt  I  searched  Bo8e*8  pre- 
mises. He  was  with  ns,  and  showea  ns 
the  place.  1  fonnd  this  plan,  marked 
'*A'  to  which  the  last  witness  spoke; 
this  map  of  the  City  Road,  '*B";  a 
map  or  sketch  of  Seven  Dials,  "0" i 
blank  forms  for  plans  to  be  filled  np; 
one  of  Seven  Dials,  and  the  other, 
headed  "  Clerkenwell " ;  three  recipes  for 
ffan-ootton,  and  these  two  lists  of  num- 
bers. I  found  this  cipher  {producedt 
No.  11). 

WiUiam  Chuth  recalled— Examined  by  the 
Attorney-  Oen&ral, 

I  believe  this  (No,  11)  to  be  the  pri- 
soner's writing.  [This  being  read,  con- 
tained various  marks  and  fibres,  with 
names  and  words  attachea  to  them, 
among  which  were  *' Pikes,"  *'BifleH/' 
•*  Killed,"  "  Shot,"  '*  Barricades,"  "  Vic 
tory,"  "O'^Wen,"  "  Doheny,*'  "  Tippe- 
rary,"  "  Poison,"  "  Fire,"  '*  Bnglish,*'^&c. 
The  papers  found  at  Bo$e'e  being  read, 
contained  a  variety  of  names  contracted, 
with  numbers  placed  against  them,  signi- 
fying the  various  localities,  their  number, 
and  names  of  the  leaders,  among  which 
were  the  following:  *'  Wall  80;  Bass  and 
Nas.  Lamb,  lo  150  Fed.  Ber.  50 ;  Dean. 
250;  Cuff.  Th(m.  Btwr.  50;  Fea/r.-Wwr. 
IrieK  50;  BiUih.  8i.  OiU.  100;  Carta. 
50;  Pel.  100;  MUoh.  30;  W.  Ty.  20; 
FuzM.  Fa.,  &c."l 

Charlee  TUden — Examined  by  the  Attorney • 
General. 

I  am  a  brass-chaser,  of  26,  Little  Earl 
Street,  Seven  Dials,  aiid  work  for  Mar- 
tin and  Oracv,  of  Bathbone  Place.  On 
27th  May  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Chartist  Club,  in  Dean  Street.  Cuffey 
was  the  Class-Leader.  Each  class-leader 
has  nine  men  under  him,  and  gives 
orders  to  them.  He  gave  me  orders  to 
get  gnnpowder  to  make  ball-cartridges  to 
fire  on  tne  police.  He  said  the  time  was 
close  at  hand ;  that  was  about  the  middle 
of  June.  I  said  1  had  not  got  a  gun  or  a 
musket.  He  said,  ''Never  mind  that, 
make  the  cartridges  up,  and  when  the 
time  arrives  break  into  the  gun-shops  and 

St  them."  Some  time  afterwards  I  met 
01  in  Wardour  Street,  and  asked  him 
how  to  make  the  cartridges.  He  gave  me 
directions.  About  a  week  afterwards  I 
went  to  his  lodgings.  He  showed  me  a 
pike,  which  he  said  was  MUcheVe  pattern, 
and  asked  me  to  sharpen  it  for  him,  but  I 
did  not.    I  saw  this  pike-handle  as  well 


iprodfteed).  1  went  again,  and  fonnd  him 
casting  bullets  from  letter-type.  X  saw 
about  a  dozen.  He  said  they  were  to 
make  up  into  cartridges.  He  said  So* 
and-80  bad  got  some  ^nger-beer  bottles 
with  pieces  of  ragged  iron  in  them,  and 
that  the  wives  of  the  Chartists  were  to 
ehtich  them  out  of  the  windows  on  the 
police,  while  the  husbands  were  fighting 
with  the  police  in  the  streets.  He  said 
the  soldiers  would  soon  be  drained  away 
to  Ireland,  and  London  would  be  in  our 
hands.  I  have  seen  Bowling  at  the  Ba/vie 
Club— he  was  the  secretary. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 

When  did  you  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Government? — ^About  a 
month  after  the  29th  May,  when  I  became 
a  member.  I  joined  as  a  moral-force 
Chartist,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  Government.  I  gave  in- 
formation for  the  good  of  the  pnblic  and 
myself.  I  believed  it  to  be  mv  duty.  I 
did  not  broach  the  subject  of  tne  ginger- 
beer  bottles.  I  said  So-and-eo  had  got 
ginger-beer  bottles,  with  pieces  of  ragged 
iron  in  them,  and  bits  of  tow  round 
them,  and  he  said  they  were  very  good 
things  to  ehuek  out  of  the  windows.  I 
said  nothing  about  gunpowder,  in  refer- 
ence to  ginger-beer  bottles,  till  Cvffey 
mentioned  it  to  me.  1  did  not  ask  him  to 
entrap  him,  but  to  see  if  I  could  escape 
any  plot  being  laid,  as  I  suspected  a 
plot  then.  He  thought  I  was  one  of  the 
right  sort.  I  allowed  him  to  continue  in 
that  belief  till  he  was  taken  up,  I  played 
the  traitor  all  the  time.  I  did  not  tell 
him  I  would  join  in  the  attack  on  the 
police.  I  may  have  broached  the  subject 
of  attacking  the  police,  three  times.  It 
was  not  four.  I  did  not  commence  the 
conversation,  only  about  the  ginger-beer 
bottles.  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  the 
police.  I  commenced  the  conversation 
with  reference  to  destroying  the  police, 
three  times.  Bowling  was  not  a  member 
of  the  club  I  was  in.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  police.  I  have  received  no 
Government  pay,  and  do  not  think  I 
shall.  I  have  received  nothing  for  the 
evidence  I  am  giving,  and  do  not  expect 
to. 

Be-examined  by  the  AOomey-Geneiral. 

What  was  said  in  the  conversation  with 
Guffefu  on  Sunday  morning? — He  asked  if 
I  had  heard  of  any  orders,  and  gave  me 
orders  to  get  2  lbs.  of  gunpowder. 

Thomas  Barrett — Examined  by  Welsby. 

I  am  a  shoemaker,  of  17,  Charlee  Street, 
Lisson  Grove.  On  Whit-Sunday  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Emmet  Brigade,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  Morgan's  beer  shop, 
in  Praed  Street,  and  one  branch  in  Should*. 

O  2 
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hftm  Street,  kept  by  Broaden.  I  know  a 
man  named  MvXUns,  I  have  heard  him 
address  meetings  of  Chartists  and  Con- 
federates, at  Breaden*8,  on  several  Sun- 
days, and  on  Sunday,  13th  August,  I  heard 
him  say  it  was  necessary  for  each  man  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  cresie  that  was  com- 
ing, and  it  was  necessary  for  each  man  to 
make  a  small  sacrifice  to  aid  the  Com- 
mittee of  Progress  in  their  undertakings, 
and  they  would  judge  by  the  exertions 
they  made  whether  they  were  prepared 
or  not. 

At  a  meeting  there  on  Tuesday,  15th 
August,  between  thirty  and  forty  Char- 
tists and  Confederates  were  present.  At 
one  time  there  were  forty.  It  was  stated 
that  they  were  waiting  for  delegates  from 
the  Committee  of  Progress.  On  Wednes- 
day, 16th  August,  about  eight  o'clock,  1 
went  to  the  Chartist  meeting-hcuse  in 
Praed  Street.  About  twenty  of  the  Em- 
met Brigade  were  assembled.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  waiting  far  orders; 
they  did  not  say  for  what,  but  it  was 
generally  understood  for  an  outbreak.  I 
went  from  thence  to  Breaden*8;  I  got 
there  about  half-past  eight  or  a  quarter  to 
nine,  and  found  thirty  or  forty  persons  of 
the  same  class.  Mullins  came  in,  and  a 
man  named  Smith  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  **  My  boy,  I  was  afraid 
you  were  taken."  He  said,  "  No,  they 
only  take  me  with  my  life."  He  retired, 
and  a  man  named  Cruiekshank  came  in 
and  placed  a  musket  on  the  table.  I  had 
seen  him  there  once  or  twice  before.  I 
do  not  know  what  branch  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of.  There  were  two  pistols,  and 
several  pikes  and  pike-heads,  m  the  room. 
1  heard  the  question  put  whether  they 
were  prepared,  and  whether  they  had  got 
their  toothpicks,  which  was  the  name  they 
gave  them.  Mullins  and  others  retired 
into  another  room.  When  they  came 
back  I  was  sitting  in  the  angle  of  the 
room,  and  saw  Ifu^n^look  into  the  room, 
and  withdraw  out  of  my  sight.  Smith 
said  to  me,  but  I  cannot  swear  whether  it 
was  in  Mfdli/ns^  presence,  that  they  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  their  leader  at 
Crown  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  the  Seven 
Dials,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  leader's  name 
was  not  mentioned.  A  cab,  which  I  was 
informed  had  brought  Mullins,  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  he  went  away  in  it.  1 
believe  there  was  a  question  asked  how 
they  were  to  take  their  arms.  The  an- 
swer was,  in  the  best  way  they  could.  I 
went  to  Crown  Street,  Soho,  walked  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  recognized  about  thirty 
persons  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 

What  is  Mullins  f-^l  believe  he   is  a 
surgeon.    He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  edu- 


cation. I  think  he  said  erUis,  and  not 
eresis.  I  was  not  in  communication  with 
the  police  when  I  heard  MuUins  speak. 
I  am  a  moral-force  Chartist.  I  think  it 
is  not  physical  means  that  will  carry  out 
moral  force. 

Charles  Baldioinson — Examined  by  Clerk, 
I  am  a  tailor,  of  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars.  I  became  a  Chartist  last  May,  and 
was  elected  a  Class-Leader  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  in  June.  I  had  nine  men 
under  me.  The  usual  place  of  meeting  was 
Oh  artist  Hall ,  Webber  Street.  Morgan  was 
a  Class-Leader  in  the  same  district.  I 
attended  at  the  South  Lambeth  Chartist 
Hall.  I  know  P6t{%  well.  He  was  a  Class- 
Leader  at  one  time,  but  gave  it  up.  He  used 
to  attend  the  same  meetings.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  15th  August,  I  went  with  Mar-* 
i  gan  to  a  Chartist  meeting  at  the  "  Pea- 
I  cock,"  Francis  Street,  Westminster  Road. 
As  we  went  he  told  me  that  during  my 
absence  something  was  going  on  which  I 
was  little  aware  of,  but  when  I  got  to  the 
"  Peacock "  I  should  hear  something  by 
Mr.  Pedley,  that  something  was  close  at 
hand.  I  had  not  been  there  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  About  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  been  at  the  "  Peacock,"  Pedley  came. 
He  said  there  was  a  general  rising  in  the 
North,  that  a  delegate  had  come  from 
Manchester,  and  that  we  were  to  meet  at 
the  "  Peacock  "  next  evening,  and  bring 
our  men  with  us  armed,  and  those  who 
were  not  armed  were  to  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  arms.  My  party  was  to  go  to 
the  Broadw^,  Westminster.  Clerkenwell 
Green,  the  £ast  End  of  town,  and  Seven 
Dials  were  also  mentioned.  Pedley  pro- 
duced some  different  coloured  ribbons, 
which  the  leaders  were  to  wear  that  they 
should  be  known  by  the  men.  This  is  one 
of  them  (produced).  Next  morning  I 
went,  and  told  some  of  the  men  what  was 
going  to  take  place.  At  nearly  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went  to  tho 
"Angel"  in  Webber  Street.  Prowton, 
Conway,  Johnson,  and  Pedley  were  there. 
I  believe  we  got  there  before  Pedley. 
When  he  came  1  saw  him  load  a  pistol.  I 
saw  some  cartridges,  which  he  made  up 
at  the  "Peacock"  on  Wednesday  night. 
He  gave  me  one.  He  left,  and  the  police 
arrived  in  about  three  minutes. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 
Had  you  any  arms  that  ni^ht  P — A  pike- 
head  and  a  small  pocket-pistol.  I  knew 
th«  men  were  to  be  arrested.  I  took  tiie 
pistol  and  the  pike-head,  to  take  off  the 
appearance  of  a  traitor  yon  may  call  it. 
I  did  not  offer  the  pistol  to  any  man  in 
the  meeting  that  night.  Convfay  had  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  was  cutting  a  ball 
to  go  into  it.  He  went  out  for  some  per- 
cussion-caps^ but  I  do  not  think  he  had  it 
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when  he  went  out.  I  told  mj  class  to 
meet  at  the  *' Peacock  "  at  eight  o'clock, 
as  something:  was  to  take  place.  I  had 
given  information  then.  I  gave  them  in- 
stmctions  before  I  gave  the  information, 
bot  I  belieye  not  afterwards.  They  did 
not  snspeot  me  when  I  ceased  to  do  so,  as  I 
bad  none  to  give,  Mr,  Pedley  had  to  give 
tbem  that  night.  I  understand  they  did 
not  think  me  a  spy  or  a  traitor  till  they 
were  arrested.  I  told  them  to  oome 
armed  if  they  had  them,  and  if  they  had 
not  they  would  be  pnt  in  the  way  to  get 
them.  I  did  not  know  they  were  to  be 
arrested  then.  I  did  not  give  informa- 
tion till  the  afternoon. 

Be-examined  by  Clerk, 
Yon  gave  information  between  two  and 
throe  oxlock  P — ^Yes,  I  had  not  given  the 
least  information  before  that. 

Nicholas  Pearce — Examined  by  Bodkin. 

I  am  superintendent  of  the  F  Division 
of  Police.  On  16th  Augnst  T  Went  to 
the  "Orange  Tree"  public  house  with 
about  twenljr  men.  We  arrived  a  little 
after  five  o  clock,  went  into  a  room  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  house,  and  found 
eleven  persons  sitting  round  a  table  ap- 
parently in  conversation.  I  requested 
them  all  to  keep  their  seats.  I  do 
not  think  anything  was  said,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  constables  rushed  into  the 
room.  More  than  one  attempted  to  get 
away.  I  had  a  pistol  with  me.  We  secured 
them  all.  I  found  a  handkerchief  under  the 
bench  th^  were  sitting  on,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  Aitehie,  containing  three  balls, 
with  tow  on  the  outside  tied  round,  one 
with  a  string,  some  rag  and  tow  saturated 
with  turpentine.  I  cut  one  ball  open,  and 
found  some  printer's  type  ^  in  the  middle. 
The  things  all  smelt  of  turpentine.  I 
found  two  knives  in  BUehie^s  pocket.  I 
examined  him  more  minute)^  at  the 
station.    His  dress  and  hat  smelt  of  tur- 

Smtine.  He  declined  giving  his  address, 
e  told  me  afterwards  he  had  lately  re- 
turned from  France.  The  eleven  men  were 
BUehiSf  Otimey,  Bhempard^  Abel,  Biehard- 
son.  Bum,  Oreenslade,  Beading,  Snotuhall, 
Mairtin,  and  8maU. 

Did  anv  person  come  out  of  the  "  Orange 
Tree"  who  gave  information  before  you 
went  in  P — No ;  the  men  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  resistance,  they  quietlv  sur- 
rendered. It  was  under  a  long  bench 
that  I  found  the  handkerchief.  Several 
persons  were,  sitting  on  the  bench.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  nearly 
under  the  centre  of  the  bench. 

Jomiph  Thompson  recalled — Examined  by 
Ol&rh. 
1  accompanied  Pea/rce  to  the  ''  Orange 
Tree"  on  Wednesday  night,  and  found 


this  paper  (marked  18)  in  the  room. 
Greenslade  said,  "That  belongs  to  me." 
I  said,  "  What  is  your  name  P  "  He  said 
**  Oreenslade"  I  saw  it  corresponded 
with  his  name,  and  kept  it — 

"  This  ifl  to  certify  that  George  Greenslade 
and  William  Bam  were  duly  elected  to  repre^ 
sent  the  Thomas  Paine  Brigade  at  the  delegate 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  'Orange  Tree,' 
Bed  Lion  Street.— W.  Hammett,  Secretary." 

After  the  prisoners  were  taken,  in  con- 
sequence of  information,  I  went  to  2,  Oioss 
Court,  Bussell  Court,  Drury  Lane,  where 
Bitchie  lived.  I  knew  Mr.  Groves,  the 
landlord.  I  was  shown  by  his  daughter 
into  a  room  there,  and  found  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  ball  cartridges,  four  bullet- 
moulds,  four  bullets,  three  oombuscible 
balls,  one  powder-horn  three-parts  full  of 
powder,  a  three  half-pint  bottle  three- 
parts  full  of  gunpowder,  a  bayonet,  a  ladle 
for  melting  lead,  a  piece  of  lead,  several 
percussion  caps,  some  shot,  a  quantity  of 
tow,  and  the  tri-ooloured  band  (aZZ  pro* 
duced).  This  combustible  ball  has  pHOwder 
and  pieces  of  iron  in  it.  In  Bitchie's 
room  I  found  two  books  about  the  Charter, 
and  this  paper  {marked  B),  written  in 
pencil — 

"Bead — 'This  is  to  certify  that  Joseph 
Bitchie  and  Philip  Martin  have  been  duly 
elected  as  delegates  to  this  locality — Seven 
Dials  and  Dniry  Lane.' " 

James  Dowsett  confirmed  the  last  wit- 
ness. 

Samueil  Bohlin — Examined  by  the 
Attorney-  General. 
I  am  an  undertaker,  of  2,  Beech  Street, 
Barbican.  On  Tuesday,  15th  August,  I 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  "  Orange 
Tree.  I  got  there  about  a  quarter  to 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Next 
day,  about  a  quarter  to  three,  a  man 
oame  and  asked  me  if  there  was  a  room 
empty  upstairs,  as  some  of  his  shopmates 
were  going  to  meet  there.  The  landlady 
let  him  the  room.  Two  men  came  about 
a  quarter  to  four ;  eleven  oame  altogether. 
Before  five  they  asked  me  to  put  the 
bagatelle  board  up.  We  put  it  up.  They 
asked  me  for  the  balls ;  the  landlady  said 
they  were  stolen.  One  of  them  took  a  round 
bit  of  chalk  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  it 
went  into  No.  5  hole,  which  was  red.  He 
said,  "  Bed  ball,  fire,  by  God,  to-ni^ht !  " 
They  were  together  about  twenty  -mmutes 
before  the  police  came.*  They  had  been 
talking  together,  but  would  not  let  me 
hear  them;  they  talked  low.  On  the 
following  morning  I  found  this  card  in 
the  room.  No  one  had  been  in  the  room 
between  the  police  taking  the  men  and 
my  findingit.  (This  was  a  card,  certify* 
ing  that  Menry  BmaU  was  entered  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Chartist  Associa* 
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iion  on  July  7th,  1848.     Signed,  James  \ 
SnowbaU.)  ; 

Anihowy  Eu^^— Examined  by  Weldfy. 

I  am  Boperintendent  of  the  L  divi- 
nion  of  pouce.  On  16th  Angast,  from 
information  I  received,  I  went  with 
several  constables  to  the  tap-room  at 
the  *•  Angel."  Webber  Street.  We  foand 
Winspere,  Irons,  Prawton,  Ganway,  Aleje- 
ander  Harby,  Taylor,  Cox,  Pools,  Oibbs, 
Herbert,  Norton,  Samuel  Ha/rby,  and  Ifor- 
gan,  there,  and  took  them  in  charge.  We 
had  pistols  and  cutlasses.      I  saw  this 

f  ike-head   found  on   Conway  (jproduced^, 
only  saw  one,  in  the  confusion.    One  was 
found  under  his  coat. 

Did  you  see  Bcddwinsan  before  you  went 
into  the  "Angel"? — He  came  out,  and 
went  in.  No  communication  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  had  a  communication  from 
another  party,  who  saw  him  come  out. 

CochertU,  Marris,  Smith,  Baker,  Collins, 
and  Rogers,  constables^  confirmed  the  last 
witness,  and  spoke  to  finding  a  bundle 
containing  seventy-five  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge ;  a  breast-plate  (produced)  under 
Winspere*s  waistcoat  and  over  his  shirt,  a 
dagger  under  his  seat,  and  a  sword  out- 
side the  door;  a  dagger  in  Prowton's 
pocket,  and  a  pike  between  his  waistcoat 
and  jacket;  fifteen  balU cartridges  and  a 
pike-head  on  Morgan;  an  old  sword,  a 
chair-leg,  loaded  with  lead  inside  and 
outside,  at  Morgan's  house,  and  a  sword  ^t 
Poolers. 

John  Haynes,  police-inspector,  Edward 
Kendal,  detective,  and  James  Russell, 
police-inspector,  spoke  to  finding  two 
pistols,  a  CMkyonet,  two  canisters  of  gun- 
powder, and  ball-cartridges  on  the  person 
of  Thomas  Jones,  at  the  ''  Charter  "  Coffee 
House,  kept  by  Isaay  in  Strutton  Ground, 
Westminster ;  also  seventy  bullets,  three 
pounds  of  lead,  a  quantity  of  metal,  ap- 

5ai*ently  pewter  pots    melted    down,  at 
ones^s  lodging.    These  articles  were  pro- 
duced. 

James  Lewis  Ashman  (policeman,  F  1) : 
On  17th  August,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  was  on  duty  in  Bow  Street, 
and  saw  two  persons  pass.  One  was 
Argue.  I  took  him,  and  asked  him  what 
he  nad  under  his  coat.  He  said  it  was  an 
umbrella.  I  found  it  was  this  gun  (oro- 
duced).  It  was  not  loaded.  I  searched 
him  at  the  station,  and  found  twenty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  and  this  card  of 
the  ^ish  Felon  Club,  with  his  name 
oa  it,  signed  by  JPay,  the  secretary  at 
Ctirtright's,  Bedcross  Street. 

Joseph  Thompson,  i*e-called — Examined 
by  Bodkin. 

On  18th  August  I  went  to  11,  Hollin's 
Street,  Wardonr  Street,  and  took  Cujfey. 


I  said  he  must  consider  himself  in  my 
custody,  and  told  him  a  portion  of  the 
charge.  He  said,  '*That  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, as  I  am  a  Chartist."  Sergeant 
West  was  with  me,  and  began  to  search 
the  room.  Cuffey  went  to  a  drawer,  and 
took  something  from  it.  We  had  a 
scuffle.  It  was  an  old  pistol,  loaded  with 
ball,  and  primed  {produced).  He  tried  to 
secrete  it.  His  wife  was  there.  I  took 
the  ball  out  by  the  magistrate's  orders. 
I  also  found  a  banner. 

Kenealey:  I  have  offered  no  obiection 
as  to  tlie  questions  relating  to  the  finding 
of  arms.  There  is  no  illegality  in  being 
possessed  of  arms. 

William  West  (police-sergeant) :  I  went 
to  Cuffey's,  and  found  this  pike-handle  in 
the  cock-loft,  close  to  a  trap-door.  This 
is  the  banner  {produced,  inscribed  "  West* 
minster  District.**) 

George  Wilson — Examined  by  Clerk. 

1  am  landlord  of  the  "Black  Jack," 
Portsmouth  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the 
end  of  July,  Rose  engaged  a  room  at  my 
house  for  the  Thursday  following,  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Trades'  Committee.  On 
the  Thursday  ten  or  twelve  people  came. 
None  of  the  Trades'  Committee  were 
there,  to  my  knowledge.  They  came  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  went  away  about  eleven* 
I  knew  no  one  but  Rose. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 

Did  vou  know  all  the  members  of  the 
Trades  Committee  P — Yes ;  there  was  a 
fresh  committee  every  six  weeks.  I  knew 
them  afber  the  first  night,  and  can  swear 
none  of  them  were  at  that  meeting. 

Thomas  Pronger — Examined  by  WeUhy. 

On  15th  Angpst  I  was  appointed  by  my 
inspector  to  watch  Lacy*s  movements. 
About  five  o'clock  I  saw  him  come  fW)m 
his  house  and  go  to  Constable*s  shop,  close 
by.  He  lefl,  and  a  boy  from  Constable's 
went  after  him  and  spoke  to  him.  The 
boy  knew  I  was  a  policeman.  I  was  in 
plain  clothes. 

Jemima  Heath,  of  the  Temperance  Coffee 
Shop,  Great  Suffolk  Street,  Borough, 
spoke  to  Lacy*s  coming  to  her  house  with 
three  other  men,  shortly  before  the  police 
searched  her  house.  They  were  there  a 
quarter  or  half-an-honr. 

William  Thomas  spoke  to  seeing  Ijooy, 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th,  ffo  into  the  "Lord  Denman" 
beer  shop.  Borough.  iMoy  left  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  and  others  with 
him.     He  (fid  not  notice  where  they  went. 

John  Jenkinson — Examined  by  Weisby. 

On  the  evening  of  16th  August,  about 
hal^past  eight  o'clock,   I  was  in  plain 
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cIofcHes  in  front  of  CarliorigMa  Coffee 
Shop.  I  had  been  at  ChartiEt  meetings 
there,  and  knew  it  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Cripplegate  locality  of  ChartiBts. 
I  found  about  for^  people  in  front  of  the 
house,  mostly  Irish   labourers    and    the 

rorer  class  of  people.  About  midnight 
saw  Payne  coming  in  a  direction  from 
Cariwrighi'8,  with  one  of  the  people  like 
Irish  labourers.  I  followed,  and  watched 
him  talking  to  a  number  of  them  for 
about  ten  minutes.  He  went  away  with 
two  others. 

Jowph  Hoy — Examined  by  Welehy. 

1  am  on  the  Seven  Dials  beat.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  16th  August,  I  was 
on  my  beat,  and  saw  a  number  of  persons 
about  in  small  parties  in  unusual  num- 
bers. Most  of  them  were  strangers.  There 
were  about  twenty  at  first.  They  in- 
creased to  about  nfly  or  sixty.  It  was 
then  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock.  I 
reported  to  Superintendent  Pearce,  and  an 
inspector  was  sent. 

Inspector  WUlianh  Robert  B2ac%— Ex- 
amined by  Welsby. 

On  Wednesday,  16th  August,  I  went 
with  a  body  of  police  to  Seven  Dials,  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  found  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  of  the 
labouring  class.  I  knew  the  neighbour- 
hood. 'Hie  principal  part  were  strangers, 
standing  about  in  twos  and  threes, talking. 
I  dispersed  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Kenealy. 

Was  that  an  unusual  thing  in  that 
neighbourhood? — ^Yes,  to  see  so  nfany 
•truigers. 

Henry  Jones,  policeman,  spoke  to  finding 
a  basket  containing  about  200  ball-cart- 
ridges in  Clerkenwell  churchyard  on  Au- 
gust 17th.  About  180  were  finished,  and 
some  had  ball  ,in  them  and  no  powder, 
about  half  a  pound  of  powder,  and  some 
percussion  caps. 

Thonuu  MaddUon — Examined  by  Cleric. 

I  am  a  labourer  at  Shouldham  Street, 
Bryanston  Square,  next  door  to  Breadon'a 
Coffee  Shop.  I  can  see  into  Breadon*8  from 
my  room .  On  16th  August,  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  I  was  at  my  window,  and 
saw  ten  or  twelve  people  at  Breadon*8  door. 
They  came  in  fours  and  fives,  and  in- 
creased to  eighty  or  a  hundred,  walking 
Iwckwards  and  forwards.  I  saw  the  room 
crowded  with  people.  There  were  about 
forty.  I  saw  a  bright  instrument  forced 
up  above  their  heads.  I  could  only  see 
aoout  four  or  five  inches  of  metal,  as  a 
man's  shoulder  prevented  me.  It  was  a 
steel  blade.  I  went  to  the  Police  Office,  and 
gave  information. 


Cross-examined  by  KeneaXy. 

Was  there  anything  unusual  in  seeing 
that  room  full  of  people  ?— I  had  never 
seen  it  so  full  before. 

John  Bamin'idge,  policeman,  confirmed 
the  last  witness,  and  Inspector  Eva/ne 
spoke  to  searching  Mrs.  Heath* 8  Temper- 
ance Coffee  House  on  August  16th. 

Saturday,  September  2drd. 
William  Bandall — Examined  by  Bodkin. 

I  am  'in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Darby,  an 
artist  in  fireworks.  I  have  examined 
these  balls  (pi-odueed).  1  opened  one,  and 
found  it  to  contain  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  gunpowder,  and  some 
old  nails.  This  attached  to  it  seems  to  be 
a  slow-match.  If  a  light  were  applied  to 
that  match,  it  would  be  some  time  before 
it  exploded.  If  it  exploded  in  a  crowd, 
probably  the  old  nails  would  wound  peo- 
ple's leffs,  and  if  thrown  into  a  room  there 
would  be  a  great  smoke,  and  it  would 
probably  set  fire  to  the  room.  But  if 
thrown  into  an  open  place  it  would  be 
quite  harmless.  The  slow-match  enables 
a  person  to  hold  it  in  their  hand  to  light 
it,  and  then  throw  it  anywhere.  I  should 
say  this  match  would  probably  burn  half 
a  minute.  The  outside  is  made  of  paper, 
with  a  sort  of  wax.  If  it  was  more  con- 
fined it  would  be  more  destructive. 

NichoUu  Pearee  re-called  proved  the 
statement  made  by  the  prisoner  before 
Mr.  Henry  at  Bow  Street,  as  follows : — 

"  The  prisoner  says :  <  I  do  not  wish  to  stand 
here  as  an  English  factionist,  but  as  an  Irish 
Nationalist ;  my  object  was,  not  to  disturb 
Enfflinh  society,  bat  to  free  my  own  country ;  I 
feel  very  well  my  position,  and  I  mean  to  abido 
by  the  conseqaences ;  I  carried  on  the  business 
of  portrait  painter  at  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital.'  *' 

Speech  fob  the  Defence. 

IKenealy  complained  of  the  Attorney* 
OeneraVs  manner,  and  of  his  having 
called  the  prisoner  a  felon  before  he  was 
convicted,  which  he  compared  to  Coke's 
calling  Baleigh  a  spider  ot  hell  I] 

Gentlemen  of  the  jur^,  there  was  some- 
thing else,  some  allusion  to  the  Repeal 
Club.  The  Attorney- General,  with  the 
best  of  purposes,  no  doubt,  talked  of 
blushing,  because  a  gentleman  proposed  a 
motion  at  that  Repeal  Club,  relating  to 
Chartism  •  and  their  nonsense  about 
physical  force,  and  their  absurd  and 
ridiculous  demonstrations;  and  the  At- 
tomey-Generdl  had  the  indecency  to  say, 
that  he  blushed  for  his  profession  that 
such  a  motion  should  have  been  made. 
He  knew  that  he  spoke  in  this  solemn 
sanctuary  of  justice;  he  knew. that  he 
spoke  in  the  venerable  presence  of 
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lords  the  judges.    If  the  AUorney-Qeneral  i 
had  Sftid  elsewhere  than  in  that  presence  ' 
that  he  blushed  for  my  conduct,  I  would  ', 
have  chastised  the  Aiiomey^Oeneral  upon 
the  spot.     (Gentlemen  of  ihe  jury,  upon 
the  subject  of  repeal 

Ebl£,  J. :  Woald  you  allow  me  just  to 
make  this  remark.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  that  no  leaimed  counsel  ought  to  pro- 
fess an  intention  to  violate  the  law  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  I  wish  just  to  say 
that  it  is  that  line  I  feel  I  am  bound  to 
keep,  and  not  to  allow  any  learned  counsel 
to  profess  an  intention  to  violate  the  law, 
or  to  exhort  others  to  do  so. 

Kenealy :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
subject  of  repeal  was  put  forward  to  pre- 
judice your  minds.  The  Attorney' General 
forgot  that  at  his  side  there  sat  a  gentle- 
man who  presided  at  a  meeting  (I  mean 
Mr.  Bodktn),  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland. 

Bodkin :  You  are  quite  mistaken. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  I  must  say,  my  lord, 
that  there  is  the  same  foundation  for  the 
attack  upon  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bod- 
Hn,  as  upon  me.  It  was  not  the  same 
gentleman. 

KeneaJAj :  I  am  sorry  that  I  committed 
a  mistake,  but  I  sincerely  apologize. 

Eble,  J. :  The  case  would  be  much 
better  conducted  if  the  observations  were 
founded  upon  the  evidence  that  we  have 
before  us. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  state  that  on  behalf  of   my  learned  : 
friend,  Mr.  Bodkin.    The  learned  gentle- 
man may  go  on  as  he  pleases  about  me.      { 

Keneahj:  [This  Act  is  not,  as  the 
Attorney-General  has  suggested,  a  mild  I 
and  merciful  Act,  merey  depriving  the 
prisoner  of  the  privilege  or  being  quartered  ' 
and  disembowelled  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  \ 
penal  ever  passed,  and  worthy  of  the  worst 
times  in  our  history]  English  liberties  ^ 
are  threatened.  Does  liberty  of  speech  , 
exist  in  England?  You  neard  these 
miserable  prosecutions  for  sedition ;  there 
were  many  foolish,  rash,  and  violent 
things  said,  but  a  trae  Government  would 
not  have  administered  the  law  with  the 
severity  shown  by  the  Attorney- General 
and  his  party.  The  right  of  public  meet- 
ing and  of  the  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons  is  taken  away  by  the  revival  of 
the  Act  of  Oharles  2. (a) ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition and  dispersing  of  their  meetings 
by  the  police  have  driven  people  into  these 
secret  associations,  as  was  the  object 
of  the  Attorney-Qeneral.  The  whole  liber- 
ties of  England  are  at  stake  to-day.  The 
real  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  nav;^  estimates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  is  because,  with  a  powerful  army 


and    navy,  you  cannot  stir  against   the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  Government. 

It  was  said  that  this  Act  was  in  reality 
high  treason  in  disguise,  and  it  is  true. 
While  acts  of  this  kind,  such  as  are 
charged  against  the  prisoner,  were  high 
treason,  no  jury  would  convict.  Several 
attempts  wore  made  upon  honest  and 
intrepid  juries  to  convict  men  of  offences 
such  as  the  prisoner  is  charged  with,  under 
the  name  of  "high  treason."  I  shall 
name  to  you  some  of  those  as  I  go  on. 
Evidence  stronf^er  than  that  nroduced 
yesterday  was  given  on  those  trials.^ 

By  trying  the  prisoner  under  this  Act 
the  Grown  has  deprived  the  prisoner  of 
valuable  rights.  In  high  treason  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  jurors  ten  days  before  trial. 
Every  overt  act  must  have  been  stated  in 
the  indictment.  Two  counsel  would  have 
been  assigned  him,  one  of  whom  would 
have  been  able  to  sum  the  evidence ;  and 
in  addition,  the  prisoner  himself  in  trea- 
son is  allowed  to  address  the  jury,  that 
they  may  see  by  his  manner  whether  he 
is  a  conspirator  or  a  true  man. (a)  The 
death  sentence,  too,  would  be  far  better 
than  banishment  for  life.  Further,  the 
Attorney- General  has  made  no  statement 
of  the  law  in  his  opening  speech.  He 
has  not  explained  what  is  meant  by  con- 
spiring to  levy  war.  I  admit  that  the 
Prisoner  has  been  highly  criminal  and 
ighly  foolish ;  I  admit  the  criminality  and 
absurdity  of  these  terrible  pikes,  and  the^ 
detestable  system  of  the  Charter,  carried 
into  practice  by  bludgeons  and  muskets. 
These  principles  are  illegal  and  might 
be  punished  as  seditious,  but  though  the 
gentleman  at  the  bar  ought  to  be  punished 
for  taking  part  in  them,  he  ought  not  to 
be  indictea  for  conspiring  to  levy  war. 
The  statute  of  Edward  3.  made  it  treason, 
if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  king  in 
his  realm.  That  statute  was  aimed  at  a 
real  levying  of  war,  such  as  the  wars  of 
the  Barons  against  John,  or  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  not  affainst  a  trum- 
pery array  of  fish-kettles  and  swords. 

The  first  person  I  shall  quote  to  you  is 
Lord  Goke.  He  was  Lord  Ckirf  Justice 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Lord 
Chief  Justices  England  ever  had.  While 
he  was  a  prosecutor  he  was  a  very  bad  and 
corrupt  man ;  but  when  he  attained  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  when  he  saw  that 
he  could  gain  no  further  by  corrupt  sub- 
servience to  the  Crown,  ho  became  a  very 
honest  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
future  Attorney- Generals  will  imitate  that 
man,  because  Attorney-Generals,  though 
frequently  very  dishonest  and  very  bad 


(a)  18  Cha.  2.  c     5. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  276, 
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men  while  merely  Attorney-Generals,  may 
become  ezceedingly  honest  and  upright 
when  they  reach  the  Bench.  I  beg  your 
attention  to  the  instances  that  Lord  Cohe 
cites,  he  says  nothing  at  all  that  can 
be  applied  to  sach  a  tmmpery  levying 
of  war  as  is  charged  in  the  present  indict- 
ment(a) — 

"  If  any  levy  war  to  expel  strangers,  to  de- 
lirer  men  out  of  priBong,  to  remove  counsellors, 
or  a^lnst  any  Statute,  or  to  any  other  end,  pre- 
tendmg  reformation  of  their  own  heads,  without 
warrant ;  this  is  levying  war  against  the  King ; 
because  they  take  upon  them  Koyal  authority, 
which  is  against  the  King." 

Have  these  miserable  Chartists  taken  up- 
on them  any  royal  authority  P  How  can 
you  say  they  have  P  Fancy,  Cuffey  taking 
royal  authority  upon  himself  1  Fancy, 
those  other  unfortunate  tinkers  and  tailors 
taking  royal  authority  upon  themselves  ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Guffey,  whose 
name  is  known  to  us  all,  has.  never  as- 
sumed aziv  royal  authority. 

Eblb,  J. :  If  you  profess  to  speak  the 
truth  as  to  royal  authority,  Lord  Coke 
speaks  of  persons  assembling  together  to 
take  prisoners  out  of  prison.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  those  persons  should 
not  wish  to  assume  that  species  of  royal 
authority.  You  put  it  as  if  Lord  Cohe 
intimated  royal  authority  such  as  Her 
Majesty  in  full  power  is  authorized  to 
exercise.  He  puts  different  examples  of 
that,  the  openmg  of  prisons  and  letting 
out  the  prisoners  there.  That  is  one  of 
the  examples  which  you  just  this  moment 
fead  as  to  assuming  royal  authority.  But 
is  that  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  name 
of  the  person  vou  have  introduced  and 
with  bis  being  desirous  of  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  releasing  the  prisoners  P 

Kenealy:  No  such  act  is  charged,  my 
lord. 

Erlb,  J. :  What  is  there  inconsistent  in 
his  doing  that  P 

Kenealy:  Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to 
say  that  none  of  these  parties  have  pro- 
fessed to  assume  any  r<^al  authority.  I 
am  still  ignorant  that  they  have  done  so. 
Probably,  his  lordship  will  show  you  that 
they  have,  but  I  have  not  found  that  tbey 
have. 

**  There  is  a  diversity  between  levying  of  war 
and  committing  of  a  great  riot,  a  rout,  or  un- 
lawful assembly." 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  me,  I  should  not  deny 
that  this  thing  with  which  the  present 
prisoners  are  charged  was  a  riot,  rout,  or 
unlawful  assembly.  Lord  Cohe  makes  a 
distinction  between  **  levying  war,"  and 
these  riots,  routs,  or  assemblies,  and 
I  caU  open  you  likewise  to  make  a  dis- 

(a)  3  Inst.  9. 


tinction  between  levying  war  and  having 
a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  assembly — 

"  For  example,  as  if  three,  or  four,  or  more,  do 
rise  to  bum,  or  put  down  an  inclosure  in  Dale, 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Dale  hath  made 
there  in  that  particular  place,  this  or  the  like  is 
a  riot,  rout,  or  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  no 
treason." 

Now,  if  he  had  put  in  ''no  felony,"  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  present  case.  He  says,  "  If  three  or 
four,"  that  means  thirty  or  forty,  or  any 
number,  and  if  three  or  four,  or  thirty  rise 
in  London  to  pull  down  Seven  Dials,  that 
is  not  **  levying  of  war,"  that  is  a  riot, 
rout,  and  an  unlaw fal  assembly — 

"  But  if  they  had  risen  of  purpose  to  alter  re- 
ligion within  the  realm " 

Is  there  any  pretence  to  say  this  was 
contemplated  P 
"  or  laws." 

Is  there  any  pretence  to  say  that  those 
people  ever  once  said,  "  We  wish  to  alter 
any  particular  law,  or  we  wish  to  alter 
the  laws  of  England  P"  Something  was 
said  about  a  republic,  but  when  I  come  to 
comment  upon  PoweiTs  evidence,  I  shall 
show  you  the  preat  improbability  that 
that  was  ever  said — 

"  or  to  go  from  town  to  town  generally,  and  to 
cast  down  indosures,  this  is  a  levying  of  war 
(though  there  be  no  great  number  of  the  con- 
spirators) ¥rithin  the  purview  of  this  Statute, 
because  the  pretence  is  public  and  general  and 
not  private  in  particular." 

You  see  he  is  so  precise  and  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  that  he 
^ives  an  instance  as  he  goes  along  of  what 
IS  a  riot,  rout,  and  unlawful  assembly,  and 
what  is  "levying  war.**  Gentlemen,  he 
goes  on  and  says,  that  during  the  life  of 
Queen  EUzaheth(a) — 

"a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  high  treason, 
though  no  war  were  levied,  and  upon  that  law, 
Bradshaw,  Burton,  and  others  were  attainted  of 
high  treason,  for  conspiracy  only  to  levy  war. 
But  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  justices,  that  it 
was  no  treason  within  the  Statute  of  35  Ed  w.  8.  as 
hath  been  said.  The  words  in  this  law  are  {Uvie 
guerre)  an  actual  rebellion  or  innurrection  is  a 
levying  of  war  within  this  Act,  and  by  the  name 
of  levying  war  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  indict- 
ment. If  anv  with  strength  and  weapons  inva- 
sive and  defensive,  doth  hold  and  defend  a 
castle  or  fort  against  the  King  and  his  power, 
this  is  levying  war  against  the  King  within  this 
Statute." 

You  see  that  the  instances  he  gives  are 
altogether  instances  of  the  most  violent 
I  and  general  kind,  such  as  taking  posses- 
I  sion  of  the  king's  castle,  such  as  taking  pos- 
session of  the  king's  forts.  And  even  down 

I  (a)  18  Eliz.  c.  1. 
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to  Wai$on*8{a)  case,  so  well  nnderstood 
was  it  that  this  was  levying  war  that  they 
were  obliged  to  set  witnesses  that  Watson 
and  ThitUewood  had  conspired  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Tower,  becanse  they  knew 
that  without  patting  in  something  strong 
of  that  kind,  no  jury  would  hold  that  it 
was  "  levying  war,"  and  they  proved  over- 
tures made  to  the  sentinels  of  100  guineas 
to  deliver  up  the  Tower.  Flans  of  the 
Tower  were  put  in,  and  although  they 
were  put  in,  the  jury  said,  **  We  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  levying  war,"  and  they 
acquitted  Watson.  I  shali  show  you  how 
that  opinion  of  Lord  Cokes  is  subsequently 
corroborated  by  other  great  writers  and 
lawyers  who  have  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  whose  opinion  is  as  binding 
upon  you  as  it  was  when  it  was  written. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  says  in  his  Fleas 
of  the  Crown(6)— 

"  For  the  first  of  these,  the  Act  saith  levy 
gnerre ;  what  shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war,  is 
in  truth  a  question  of  fact  and  requires  many 
circumstances  to  give  it  that  denonination,  which 
may  be  difficult  to  enumerate  or  to  define ;  and 
commonly  is  expressed  by  the  words  more 
guerrino  arraiati.  As  where  people  are  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers,  armed  with  weapons 
offensive,  or  weapons  of  war,  if  they  march  thus 
armed  in  a  body,  if  they  have  chosen  com- 
manders or  officers,  if  they  march  cum  vexUlis 
explicatu  or  with  drum^  or  trumpets,  and  the 
like ;  whether  the  greatness  of  their  numbers 
and  their  continuance  together  doing  these  acts 
may  not  amount  to  more  guerrino  arraiati — 
may  be  considerable." 

He  does  not  say  that  that  is  war,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  say  that,  he,  one  of  the 
shining  lignts  of  our  profession,  to  whom 
all  men  look  up  to  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible reverence ;  he  does  not  say  that 
is  "levying  war";  he  cautiously  uses 
the  words  "may  be  considerable" — that 
is,  may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  A 
banner  was  produced  called  the  "West- 
minster District,"  they  had  everything 
here  but  the  drums  ana  trumpets.  That 
may  be  "  considerable "  and  worthy  of 
your  consideration  to-day.  I  hope  you 
will  solemnly,  seriously,  and  gravely  con- 
sider it,  and  not  consider  that  the  fact  of 
these  people  having  done  these  things,  is 
in  itself  sufi&cient  evidence  of  "  levying 
war,"  but  is  it  considerable  P  He  goes  on 
and  says — 

"  But  a  bare  conspiracy  or  consultations  of 
persons  to  levy  a  war,  and  to  provide  weapons 
for  that  purpose ;  this,  though  it  may  in  some 
cases  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
Kinff's  death,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
withm  this  clause  of  this  statute ;  and  therefore 
there  have  been  many  temporary  Acts  of  Par- 

- Co)  32'St.Tr.  r.  " 

(6)  1  Hale  P.  C.  188. 


liament  to  make  such  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
treason  during  the  life  of  the  Prince  as  18  Eliz. 
cl.;   18  Car.  2.  c.  1." 

At  that  time  a  conspiracy  to  do  the 
thing  was  not  felony  or  treason,  but  now 
it  is — 

'*  Again  the  actual  assembling  of  many  rioters 
in  great  numbers  to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  it  be  not 
modo  guerrino  or  in  specie  betli,  as  if  they  have 
no  military  arms,  nor  march  or  continue  to- 
gether in  the  posture  of  war,  may  make  a  great 
riot,  yet  doth  not  always  amount  to  a  levying 
of  war." 

You  see  they  all  insist  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  riot  and  war.  He  goes 
on  (a) — 

''If  divers  persons  levy  a  force  of  multi- 
tude of  men  to  pull  down  a  particular  indosure, 
this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  witbin  this  statute, 
but  a  great  riot." 

I  implore  you  to  bear  that  word  in  your 
mind.  You  will  find  it  of  very  great  im- 
portance when  you  come  to  consider  the 
evidence. 

"  But  if  they  levy  war  to  pull  down  all  inclo* 
sures," 

I  beg  your  attention  to  that  word 
"all"— 

*'  but  if  they  levy  war  to  pull  down  all  indo- 
sures,  or  to  espulse  strangers,  or  to  remove 
counsellors,  or  affainst  any  statute,  as,  namely, 
the  statute  of  Labourers,  or  for  enhancing 
salaries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levying  war  against 
the  King,  because  it  is  generally  against  the 
King's  laws." 

He  says  they  must  pull  down  *'  all "  in- 
closures.  That  does  not  mean  one  or  two, 
or  ten,  or  twenty,  it  means  all  inolosures, 
they  must  have  conspired  to  march  throujo^h 
the  country  and  puU  down  "  all "  the  in- 
closures  in  the  country.  They  may  pull 
down  every  house  in  Seven  Dials,  and 
every  house  in  Clerkenwell,  but  that 
would  not  be  **  levying  war"  under  the 
words  that  we  have  here.  He  says,  after 
citing  the  various  statutes (&) — 

**  Yet  this  use  may  be  made  of  those  statutes. 
(1.)  That  there  may  be  several  riots  of  a  great 
and  notorious  nature,  which  yet  amount  not  to 
high  treason." 

He  insists  that  all  these  attempts  at 
levying  war  must  be  general — 

"  (S.)  But  again  those  acts  and  attempts  pos- 
sibly might  not  be  general,  but  might  be  directed 
only  to  some  particular  instances,  as  for  the 
purpose,  not  to  pull  down  all  houses  or  mills, 
but  some  special  ones  which  they  thought 
offensive  to  them ;  nor  to  abate  the  rents  of  all 
manors,  but  of  some  particular  manor,  whereof 
they  were  tenants;  nor  to  make  a  general 
abatement  of  the  prices  of  victuals  or  corn,  but 
in  some  particular  market,  or    within    some 


(a)  1  Hale  P.O.  188. 

(b)  lb.  134. 
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precinct ;  and  so  crossetb  not  the  general  learn- 
ing before  given  of  oonstnictiye  treason. 

*<  (8.)  It  seems  by  that  Act  also,  they  did  not 
take  the  bare  assembly  to  that  intent  to  be  a 
snAcient  overt  act  of  levying  of  war ;  that  was 
bat  an  attempt,  and  pntting  in  nre,  onlesS 
tiiey  had  actoally  begun  the  execution  of  that 
intention,  going  about,  practising  or  putting 
in  are ;  for  this  Act  puts  a  difference  between 
the  same  and  the  doing  thereof/' 

Gkntlemen,  Lord  Hole  was  so  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  fally  nnderstood 
npon  this  matter  that  after  having  laid 
down  hiB  general  sentiments  and  those 
general  principles  that  related  to  levying 
war,  he  gives  instances  that  bear  ont  the 
tmih  of  what  he  said.    He  says— 

"  It  appears  by  Waisingbam  sub  anno  1403, 
a  great  rebellion  was  raised  against  Henry  4. 
by  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  others ;  the  Earl  gathered  a  great 
Ibrce,  and  actually  took  part  with  neither,  but 
marched  with  his  force,  as  some  thought 
towards  his  son,  and  as  others  thought,  to- 
wards the  King,  pro  redintegrando  pacts 
negotio  §  he  was  hindered  in  his  march  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  returned  to  his  houge 
at  Werkworth  ;  the  King  had  the  victory ;  the 
Earl  petitioned  the  King,  the  whole  fact  was 
examined  in  Parliament,  Bot.  Pari.  5  Hen.  4. 
IS.  The  King  demanded  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  his  counsel  toaching  it ;  the  Lords 
protest  the  Judgment  belongs  m  this  case  to 
them ;  the  liOrds  by  the  Ki^s  command  take 
the  business  into  examination,  and  upon  view  of 
the  statute  of  85  Edw.  8.  and  the  statute  of 
liveries  adjugerent,  qe  ceo,  qe  fuit  fait  par  le 
eimmie,  nest  pas  treason,  ne  felony,  mes  trespass 
ttrntsoUmentypur  quel  trespass  le  ait  counte  aeust 
faxre  fine  and  ransom  a  volttnte  du  roy.  It 
appears" — 

says  Lord  HoZs— 

**  not  what  the  reason  of  that  judgment  was, 
whedier  they  thought  it  only  a  compassing  to 
levy  war,  and  no  war  actually  levied  by  him, 
beoiuse  not  actually  joined  with  his  son  ;  or 
whether  they  thought  his  intention  was  only  to 
c^me  to  the  King  to  mediate  peace,  and  not  to 
levy  a  war,  nor  to  do  him  any  bodily  harm ; 
that  it  was  indeed  an  offence  in  him  to  raise  an 
army  without  the  King's  commission,  but  not 
an  offence  <3^  high  treason,  because  it  did  not 
^pear  that  he  rused  arms  to  oppose  the  King, 
but  possibly  to  assist  him ;  but,  whatever  was 
the  reason  of  it,  it  was  a  very  mild  and  gentle 
judgment,  for  the  Earl  was  doubtful  of  a  more 
severe  judgment :  nota,  he  returns  thanks  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  de  lour  hone  et  eniyre 
coers  a  lui  monstre,  and  thanks  this  King  for 
his  grace.'* 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  an  instance, 
if  ever  there  was  an  instance,  of  a  mat 
riot  pnsbed  to  the  very  extremity  of  levy- 
ing war.  Here  is  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
herland  at-  the  head  of  a  great  military 
force  marching  all  over  the  ootintry.  His 
son  HoUpwr  was  in  rebellion  against  the 
King,  his  forces  and  the  King's  forces 


were  actually  fighting.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  takes  up  arms  and 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
through  the  country.  He  is  stopped  by 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Did  there  ever 
appear  to  be  a  case  more  like  levying  war 
against  the  King  P  Oan  any  human  being 
doubt  the  object  of  the  Earl  of  Norihum'- 
berland,  that  he  wanted  to  assist  his  son 
against  the  Crown  P  The  common  feel- 
ings of  a  father  would  bid  him  to  do  so. 
And  yet,  because  he  had  not  actually  come 
in  contact  with  the  King's  troops,  because 
he  had  not  done  any  overt  act  which 
manifested  his  hostile  intention,  the  jury 
of  that  time,  a  jury  of  his  Peers,  found 
that  was  only  a  riot,  a  tumult,  and  not  a 
levyinff  of  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  continue  to  read 
some  more  from  this  great  man,  because 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  that 
ever  lived,  he  was  also  what  some  very 
g[reat  lawyera  are  not,  a  great  friend  to 
liberties  of  the  English  people.  He  knew 
that,  without  the  support  of  those  liberties, 
the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  this  cotin- 
try  would  vanish  for  ever,  and  all  our 
commerce  and  all  our  power  would  vanish 
away  at  once  with  our  liberties.  The 
reason  why  the  English  people  possess 
the  great  power  that  they  have,  is  because 
of  their  liberties ;  and  if  there  continued 
for  any  number  of  years  the  arbitrary 
government  such  as  it  seems  it  is  intended 
to  transform  this  great  country  into,  we 
should  become  nothing  better  than  a  tliird 
or  fourth-rate  country.  I  am  particular 
in  citing  the  words  of  this  great  man,  and 
calling  your  special  attention  to  them, 
and  if  you  donH  believe  these  men  have 
attempted  to  levy  war  you  are  bound  to 
find  them  not  guilty.    Me  says  (a)— 

*'  An  actual  levying  of  war  therefore  against 
the  King  to  make  a  treason,  for  which  the 
ofiiender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  clause  of 
the  Statute  for  levying  war  against  the  King, 
consists  of  two  principal  parts  or  ingredients, 
viz.,  (1.)  it  must  be  a  levying  of  war;  (2.)  it 
must  be  a  levying  war  against  the  King. 
What  shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  partly  a 
question  of  fact,  for  it  is  not  every  unlawfhl  or 
riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to  do  an  un- 
lawful act,  though  de  facto  they  commit  the  act 
they  intend,  that  makes  a  levying  of  war,  for 
then  every  riot  would  be  treason,  and  all  the 
Acta  against  riotous  and  unlawful  assemblies 
had  been  vain  and  needless." 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  this, 
I  hope  you  will  take  notes  of  this,  because 
this  is  as  strong  evidence  as  anything  that 
has  been  sworn  to  you,  and  you  are  as 
much  bound 

Eble,  J.:  It  is*  my  province  to  lay 
down  the  law.    EYerj  lawyer  knows  that- 

(a)  1  Hale  P.C  149. 
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the  law  is  ihe  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  and  small 'isolated  passages  are 
extremely  likely  to  mislead. 

Keneaiy :  I  am  not  citing  unfairly,  my 
lord. 

EiUiB,  J. :  Do  not  go  further  in  telling 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  that  the  passages 
vou  read  are  to  be  taken  down  by  tnem  and 
weighed  by  them  the  same  as  evidence 
sworn  upon  oath.  I  don't  stop  you  from 
reading  the  law  at  your  own  responsibility. 

KenecUy:  Probably,  my  lord,  the  jury 
are  to  pay  no  attention  to  me. 

Eble,  J. :  I  have  stated  what  I  mean. 

Kenealy  ; 

"  But  it  most  be  snch  an  assembly  as  cames 
with  it  speciem  belli,  as  if  they  ride  or  march 
vexiUis  explicatis^  or  if  they  be  formed  into  com- 
panies, or  furnished  with  military  officers,  or  if 
they  are  armed  with  military  weapons  as  swords, 
guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so  circnm- 
stancTed  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded 
they  are  in  a  posture  of  war,  which  circum- 
stances -are  so  yarious  that  it  is  hard  to  define 
them  all  particularly. 

"Only  the  general  expression  in  all  the 
indictments  of  this  nature  that  I  have  seen, 
are  wtore  guerrino  arraiati ;  and  sometimes 
other  particulars  are  added  as  the  fact  will 
bear,  as  cum  vexUlia  expliccUis  cum  armis  de- 
fennvit  et  offemsivis,  cum  iympania  et  tubis ;  but 
although  it  be  a  question  of  fEict,  whether  war 
be  levied  or  conspired  to  be  levied,  which 
depends  upon  evidence,  yet  some  overt  act  must 
be  shown  in  the  indictment,  upon  which  the 
Court  may  judge.** 

Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  that  he 
says— 

"furnished  with  military  officers  and  formed 
into  companies." 

And  he  soys — 

"if  they  are    armed  with    military  weapons, 

swords,  and  guns,  and  bills.'* 

Even  then  it  is  hard  to  determine  that  it 
is  levying  war. 

The  persons  who  got  up  the  case  against 
Hardy  {a)  were  able  to  i)roduce  certain 
rules  of  a  society,  of  which  I  will  read 
you  three 

Eble,  J. :  I  will  just  state  as  to  evidence 
given  on  a  former  trial  that  partial  ex- 
tracts from  that,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
Terdict  founded  thereupon,  is  not  a  legal 
mode  of  reasoning  in  respect  of  the  ver- 
dict to  be  given  in  the  present  case.  This 
verdict  is  to  depend  upon  the  evidence 
before  the  jury. 

Kenealy :  I  know  it  is,  my  lord,  but  in 
all  the  great  cases  of  high  treason  the 
verdicts  of  preceding  juries  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  those  verdicts  were 
canvassed  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

Eblb,  J. :  A  learned  counsel  is  not  at 
liberty  to  state  parts  of  the  evidence  that 

(a)  84  St.  Tr.  199. 


he  says  was  proved  on  a  former  trial.  It 
may  often  happen  that  evidence  was  given 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  it,  and  is  it  to 
be  left  to  the  opposite  side  to  bring  that 
forward,  or  is  the  Judge  to  state  itP 
I  do  not  say  that  you  are  endeavouring  to 
pervert  the  facts,  but  there  are  counsel 
who  may  do  that,  and  if  it  is  permitted  to 
yon,  it  must  be  permitted  to  iMl. 

Kenecdy:  Can  I  not  mention  it  as  a 
matter  of  history,  my  lord? 

E&LE,  J, :  Partial  extracts  from  the 
evidence  in  a  specific  case  cannot  bo 
matter  of  history.  Yon  have  quoted  some 
very  high  sentiments  from  very  eminent 
men.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  nistory  to 
<luote  partial  extracts  from  the  evidence 
in  a  case,  and  say  that  the  verdict  is  con- 
trary to  that  evidence,  and  ask  the  jury 
therefore  to  draw  a  different  conclusion 
from  the  evidence  before  them. 

KenecUy:  That  has  been  done  before 
by  very  eminent  lawyers,  and  before  very 
eminent  judges. 

Eble,  J. :  I  think  that  reading  parts  of 
evidence  given  in  a  former  case  is  not  a 
le^^al  course. 

Kenealy:  Does  your  lordship  go  the 
length  of  stating  tliat  I  am  not  to  state  it 
as  matter  of  history  P 

Eele,  J. :  Not  to  state  that  a  particular 
piece  of  evidence  was  proved  in  a  given 
trial.  When  you  propose  to  read  a  part 
of  the  evidence  as  proved  on  that  former 
trial,  as  to  that,  I  state  that  in  my  opinion 
you  go  beyond  your  proper  province.  Any 
statement  of  law  you  choose  to  contend 
for,  I  give  you  free  latitude  to  state,  sub* 
ject  to  correction.  You  are  bound  to  state 
it  subject  to  the  judge ;  the  jury  are  to 
take  the  law  from  me  and  not  from  yoa. 

Kenealy :  1  do  not  admit,  my  lord,  the 
dictum  that  the  jury  are  to  take  the  law 
entirely  from  the  judge.  I  believe  tbey 
are  entitled  to  judge  both  of  the  law  and 
the  facts.    Lord  Hale  goes  on  to  say  (a) — 

"  Whether  the  bare  assembling  of  an  enor- 
mous multitude  for  doing  of  these  unlawful  acts 
without  any  weapons  or  being  more  guerriwo 
arraiati,  especially  in  case  of  interpretative  or 
constructive  levying  of  war,  be  a  sufficient  overt 
act  to  make  a  levying  of  war  within  this  Act  '* — 

This  is  merely  constructive  felony,  just 
as  the  cases  of  Home  TooheKfi)  and  Hofrdy  (e) 
were  attempted  to  be  made  constructive 
treasons. 

"  especially  if  they  commit  some  of  these  aets 
themselves,  is  very  considerable,  and  seems  to  be 
doubtful :  (1.)  because  I  have  not  known  any 
sueh  case  ruled;  (8.)  because  the  Acts  of 
8  &  4  Edw.  6.  c.  5.  and  1  Mary  c.  12.  (which 
must  be  intended  of  such  unarmed  assemblies) 

(a)  1  Hale  P.  C.  150. 

(b)  S5  St.  Tr.  1. 

(c)  84  St.  Tr.  199. 
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makes  it  in  some  cases  felony,  in  some  cases 
onljr  misdemeanour ;  (3.)  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  what  that  number  must  be 
that  must  make  treason,  and  less  than  which 
most  be  only  a  riot;  this,  therefore,  should  be 
well  considered,  and  the  direction  of  the  statute 
of  25  Edw.  8.  to  expect  the  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment in  like  cases  is  a  safe  direction,  and  so 
much  the  rather,  because  the  statutes  of  Edw.  6. 
and  Mary  seem  to  look  the  other  way  j  to  which 
may  be  added  the  great  riots  committed  by  the 
foresters  and  Welsh  upon  the  dnigmen  of 
Severn,  hewing  all  their  boats  to  pieces  and 
drowning  the  bargemen  in  a  warlike  posture. 
Kot.  Pari.  8  Hen.  6.  n.  30-45  ;  9  Hen.  6.  n.  37., 
upon  which  the  Statute  of  9  Hen.  6.  c.  5. 
was  made.  I  forbear,  therefore,  any  opinion 
herein." 

Gentlemen,  you  see  that  Lord  Hale  and 
Lord  Cohe  both  agree  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  levying  war  and  riots, 
routs,  tumults,  and  nnlawftil  assemblies. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  in  point  of  law  the 
acts  for  which  these  parties  stand  charged 
was  not  a  riot,  rout,  or  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. I  maintain  that  they  did  not 
levy  war  against  the  Queen,  and  that 
they  did  not  conspire  to  levy  war  against 
the  Queen. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  was  about  to 
read  from  Sir  Michael  Foster  his  opinions 
uijon  "levying  of  war,"  but  I  feel  that  it 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  I  shall 
leave  the  matter  there  with  Lord  Cohe  and 
Lord  Hale  J  and  I  shall  come  down  to  Lord 
Gnief  Justice  Tindal  -  that  great  man 
and  illustrious  judge,  whose  name  will  go 
down  with  the  judges  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  former  times,  whose  name  fur- 
nishes a  very  great  contrast  indeed  to  that 
of  other  judges.  I  will  read  what  he  says 
on  the  trial  of  John  Frost  for  high  trea- 
son,(a)  and  he  uses  nearly  exactly  the  same 
words  as  the  old  writers  did  about  **  all" 
and  "general"— 

"It  has  then  been  laid  down  by  undunbted 
authority,  that  if  a  lar^e  number  of  persons 
assembled  together,  whether  armed  with  military 
weapons  or  not,  endeavour,  by  dint  of  numbers  or 
superior  strength,  to  effect  any  object  or  matter, 
purely  of  a  private  nature,  as  for  example,  to 
promote  some  private  quarrel,  or  to  take  revenge 
for  some  private  injury,  to  destroy  some  par- 
ticular indosure,  or  to  remove  some  particular 
nuisance,  or  generally  to  accomplish  some  end 
in  which  the  particular  parties  assembled  together 
had,  or  supposed  they  had,  any  private  interest, 
such  acts  of  violence  and  aggression,  however 
the  authors  of  them  may  be  punishable  as  for  a 
misdemeanor,  do  not  am(*unt  to  a  levying  of 
war  within  the  statute  of  Bdw.  3.  But  every 
insurrection  which,  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intend- 
ed against  the  person  of  the  Kinff,  whether  to 
dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  or  government,  or  to  remove 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  92. 


evil  conn  tellers  from  about  him,  all  such  risinirs 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war  within  the  statute. 

Now  attend,  if  you  please. 

"So  'insurrections  to  throw  down  all  enclo- 
sures*'— 

you  see  it  must  be  *•  all" — 

«  to  alter  the  established  law,  to  change  religion* 

to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour  *' — 

it  is  not 

«  some  labour," 

it  is 

"  all  labour,"  "  or  to  open  all  prisons,*' 

it  must  be 

'*  all  prisons," 

a  conspiracy  to  break  open  Newgate 
would  not  be  "  levying  war  " — 

"  all  rising  in  order  to  effect  these  innovations 
of  a  public  and  general  concern  b/  an  armed 
force  are  in  construction  of  law  high  treason, 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for  though  not 
levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they  are 
against  his  royal  majesty ;  and,  besides,  they  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  destroy  all  property  and  all  govern- 
ment, too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force. 
Insurrections,  likewise,  for  redressing  national 
grievances,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or 
ima^nary  evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which 
the  msurgents  have  no  special  ioterest ;  risings 
to  effect  these  ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are, 
by  construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at  the  King's 
Crown  and  royal  dignity. '(a)  And  accordingly  it 
was  held,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,(6)  that  a 
large  body  of  men  tumuUuously  rising  or 
assembled  together,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
pulling  down  all  the  meeting  houses  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  '* — 

He  again  uses  the  word  "all " — 
"  and  proceeding  to  pull  down  several  until  pre- 
vented by  foroe,  brought  the  parties  who  were 
guilty  of  that  act  within  the  branch  of  the  statute 
of  levying  war  against  the  Queen.  And  in  a  more 
recent  case  (c)  where  a  riotous  multitude,  headed 
by  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  the  declared  design  of  pulling  down  or 
destroying  ail  chapels  belonging  to^ose  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  proceeded  to  put 
that  design  in  force,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  facts,  if  proved  against  the  parties 
accused,  would  have  amounted  to  the  offence  of 
high  treason  in  levying  war  against  the  King." 

Blaekstone  uses  nearly  the  samo 
words  ((i) — 

"  To  resist  the  king's  forces  by  defending  a 
castle  against  them,  is  a  levying  of  war;  and  so 
is  an  insurrection  with  an  avowed  design  to  pull 
down  all  inclosures,  all  brothels,  and  the  like  • 
the   universality  of   the  design,   making  it  a 

(a)  Post.  Cr.  L.  210. 
(6)  15  St.  Tr.  522. 
(c)  91  St.  Tr.  435. 
(4)  4  Bla.  Com.  89. 
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rebeliion  against  the  state,  an  nsiirpation  of  the 
powers  of  govemment,  and  an  insolent  invasion 
of  the  King's  authority." 

If  this  appears  to  be  clearly  established, 
that  the  object  of  parties  conspiring  to  levy 
war  mnst  by  the  law  be  general,  and  must 
be  directed  against  all  property,  all  meet- 
inghonses,  all  chapels,  and  all  those  places 
such  as  I  have  described,  you  cannot,  1 
tell  you,  find  that  the  charge  here  is  levy- 
ing war  within  the  statute.  You  see  that 
all  the  writers  use  the  word  **  all."  Sir 
Michael  Foster  uses  the  same  word  *'  all "  ; 
and  how  can  you  upon  your  oaths  swear 
from  the  evidence  bf  that  tainted  wretch 
FoioeU,  and  the  rest,  how  can  you  swear 
that  you  believe  that  the  object  of  those 
thirty  fools  was  to  pull  down  all  the  meet- 
ing-houses in  London,  and  all  the  chapels 
and  other  places  in  this  kingdom.  That  is 
the  true  question  you  will  nove  to  decide 
if  you  have  not  already  made  up  your 
minds  upon  it.  I  say  it  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  upon  those  principles 
pf  kw  that  I  have  cited,  that  this  is  not 
*'  levying  war  "  within  the  Statute,  though 
it  comes  within  the  other  description  of 
being  a  riot,  rout,  or  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. 

The  real  reason  why  they  used  the 
words  "levying  war"  in  ancient  times 
was  because  the  usurpation  of  a  standing 
army  was  then  unknown,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very  strict  in  guarding 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
evidence,  and  complained  that  the  Attor^ 
ney-GeneraVs  references  to  the  homes  and 
property  of  the  juroi-s  were  out  of  place. 
The  only  question  was  the  levying  of  war.l 
I  can  well  understand  with  what  con- 
tempt, and  scorn,  and  horror  you  look 
upon  Chartist  principles  or  practice. 
Tney  seem  to  me  to  be  madmen.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  wild  set  of  mis- 
creants as  I  know  them  to  be  now  in 
my  life.  That  these  men  had  designs 
destructive  to  themselves  and  the  peace 
of  the  country  cannot  be  denied,  and 
let  them  be  punished  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, not  by  constructive  felony.  They 
had  no  design  to  levy  war  against  the 
Queen.  Here  are  thirty-one  men— what 
could  they  gain  by  levying  war  ?  There  was 
something  said  about  their  establishing 
a  republic— thirty-one  ignorant  men — not 
a  single  man  of  education  or  enlightenment 
amongst  them  all— thirty  ignorant  poor 
fools— the  very  idea  is  absurd.  If  twelve 
honest  and  intelligent  men  can  believe 
that,  they  must  have  the  most  credulous 
imaginations  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  men 
havmg.  . 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  m  the  same  way 
the  Attomey-Oeneral  told  you  of  those 
men  endeaTOuring   to  harass  the  well- 


disposed  people  of  the  metropolis.  You 
are  not  to  try  whether  their  object  was 
to  harass  yon  or  not,  but  whether  their 
object  was  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen. 
A  very  great  and  important  object  it  was. 
They  Ym  a  parcel  of  old  rosty  pikes,  an 
old  banner,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 
something  less  than  201.  in  their  till,  and 
yet  they  were  to  levy  war  against  the 
great  and  powerful  Queen  of  England. 
Why,  it  is  an  absurdity.  When  a  party 
of  men  conspire  to  levy  war,  as  the  people 
did  in  France  when  those  people  conspired 
to  levy  war,  they  assembled  in  hunareds 
and  thousands ;  they  were  all  armed,  well 
ea nipped  and  prepared,  and  they  attempt • 
ea  to  levy  war  against  the  republic.  Bnt 
that  thirty  ignorant  men  of  this  kind,  with 
pikes,  guns,  and  fusees,  ever  really  meant 
to  levy  war  against  the  Qaeen  is  very 
incredible.  That  they  intended  to  levy 
war  against  the  police  is  very  likely  at 
Bonner's  Fields.  We  know  that  some 
of  their  heads  were  broken  by  the  police 
truncheons,  and  if  they  attempted  to  beat 
some  of  the  police,  that  would  not  be 
levying  war.  If  they  attempted  to  kill 
all  the  policemen,  that  would  be  levy- 
ing war.  If  they  did  attempt  to  kill  thirty , 
thAt  would  not  be  levying  war  against  the 
Queen. 

Gentlemen,  the  AUorney' General  told 
us  also  about  the  *'  Plotting  Committee." 
He  picked  that  word  up  from  Mr.  Pinvell, 
I  cross-examined  him  as  to  tho  *'  Plotting 
Committee,"  and  it  appears  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  "  Plotting  Com- 
mittee" ever  established.  The  evidence 
of  Powell  1  shall  not  comment  upon  at 
any  great  length.  You  all  saw  the  de- 
meanour of  that  man,  and  if  you  think  he 
is  a  man  upon  whom  yon  can  safely  rely, 
I  shall  be  very  much  surprised.  Now 
what  is  this  Poioell  ?  I  could  not  trace  his 
history ;  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him ; 
I  was  obliged  to  get  as  much  from  him  as 
I  could.  I  was  very  slightly  infltructed 
in  the  case.  He  was  a  man  who  attended 
at  some  Chartist  meetings  last  April ;  until 
that  time  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
After  having  been  at  Kennington  Com- 
mon, where  he  saw  that  the  Chartists  were 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  put  down, 
he  thought  he  might  make  an  exceedingly 
good  thing  of  it  by  going  in  amongst  them, 
by  urging  them  on,  in  order  to.  betray 
them  to  the  Govemment,  and  to  be  paid 
for  his  betrayal.  He  made  no  secret  to 
me  that  that  was  his  intention.  He  told  me 
almost  at  the  outset  that  he  went  amongst 
those  people  to  betray  them  afterwards. 
When  I  pressed  him  upon  that,  opon  the 
hideousness,  and  treachery,  and  abonodn- 
able  nature  of  such  a  design,  he  attempted 
to  back  out  of  it.  He  said  that  he  went 
amongst   them    for    the    service   of   his 
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country.  I  hope  the  conntry  :rf ill  never 
have  MTYantB  or  that  kind.  It  is  always 
an  evidence  of  a  bad  Government  to  have 
servants  of  that  kind.  '*  By  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  thein.*'  If  the  Govern- 
ment produces  spies,  if  the  Government 
produces  insurrection,  if  the  Government 
renders  it  necessary  to  arm  the  police  with 
cutlasses,  if  the  Government  sends  fellows 
of  that  kind  among  a  parcel  of  ignorant 
people  to  persuade  them  to  get  fusees  and 
pikes,  can  that  be  a  good  or  honest  Govern- 
ment P  PoweiU  is  the  fruit  of  the  present 
Government.  He  was  never  known  as  a 
Chartist.  He  freely  admitted  they  were  a 
parcel  of  fools.  It  shows  they  were  a  parcel 
of  fools  when  they  were  duped  into  the 
notion  of  letting  that  fellow  into  their 
counsels,  and  yet  those  are  the  fellows 
who  are  to  be  charged  with  levying  war. 
And  if  they  ever  bought  of  it,  it  is  in 
Bedlam  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  not 
here.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  there 
was  a  law  hj  which  lunatics  might  be 
hanged,  and  it  was  looked  noon  as  a  very 
bad  law.  I  think  Potoell  nad  been  a 
member  of  the  Chartist  body  for  a  very 
short  time  when  he  went  to  this  committee. 
Now  before  he  went  to  the  Committee  he 
was  in  communication  with  the  police,  who 
told  him  to  go  to  the  Committee.  Surely 
the  inference  is  plain  why  he  became  a 
Chartist.  He  goes  to  the  police ;  from  the 
police  he  goes  to  the  Committee,  We 
have  not  mat  in  evidence  because  he 
would  not  admit  it ;  ho  attempted  to  pre- 
varicate, he  attempted  to  shuffle,  he  would 
scarcely  give  me  a  plain  answer.  When 
he  was  examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  he  spoke  out  everything ;  no  ap- 
pearance of  forgetfulness ;  all  came  glibly 
from  his  tongue.  When  I  cross-examined 
him  he  could  not  recollect  anything ;  what 
he  did  recollect  was  very  slieht.  He  said, 
'*  I  hardly  understood  you.  He  had  his 
eyo  constantly  upon  this  side  (pointing  to 
where  the  AUomey-Oeneral  sat),  where 
there  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  powerful 
attraction.  He  would  not  look  at  you, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  to  look  at 
the  jury  in  order  that  they  might  see  the 
emotions  passing  in  his  mind.  No,  he 
would  not  look  at  you,  but  he  looked 
round  here,  not  for  enoourngement  I  am 
sure,  because  the  Crown  lawyers  are  in- 
capable of  giving  encouragement  to  mis- 
creants of  that  kind.  But  the  police  did 
give  him  encouragement.  He  went  to 
the  Committee,  he  was  a  stranger,  and  vet 
he  will  endeavour  to  persuade  you  that 
this  stranger  was  admitted  upon  &e  Com- 
mittee, and  was  admitted  into  their  most 
secret  counsels.  How  did  that  happen? 
He  tells  you  a  rigmarole  story  impossible 
to  believe,  that  he  was  sitting  at  a  meeting, 
that  a  stranger  to  him,  who  knew  nothing 


about  him,  introduced  him  to  that  com« 
mittee.  How  did  the  man  find  out  that 
his  name  was  Johruon,  or  anything  about 
himP  They  were  strangers,  he  does  not 
know  his  name.  What  does  he  say  P  He 
describes  him  as  a  resolute  man.  How 
did  he  know  that  P  What  is  the  meaning 
of  **  resolute  man  "  P  No  doubt "  resolute  " 
meant  in  the  meaning  of  this  fellow  who 
introduced  him  a  man  who  would  fight 
and  stab  and  kill  policemen.  If  it  was, 
PofioeU  must  have  made  an  impression 
upon  this  man's  mind  that  he  was  a  man 
of  that  character.  This  man  introduces 
him  to  the  Committee  as  a  resolute  miin, 
and  he  is  admitted.  From  the  Committee 
he  becomes  a  delegate.  He  would  bi^ve 
you  believe  that  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  police,  from  the 
police  to  the  Committee,  and  vice  vered 
from  the  delegates  to  the  police,  and  from 
the  police  to  tne  delegates.  What  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  honest  men 
when  they  discovered  this  conspiracy  was 
hatching  P  I  remember  Lora  Denman 
said  (and  that  is  a  truly  honest  and  illus- 
trious man)  that  the  duty  of  a  policeman 
was  to  repress  and  not  to  encourage  crime, 
that  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  was  to  crush 
crime  in  the  outset,  and  not  permit  it  to 
go  on  for  the  purpose  of  its  becoming 
greater.  Would  it  not  have  been  the 
true,  and  honest,  and  nroper,  and 
bene6cial  course  of  a  benencial  Govern- 
ment, when  these  30  unfortunates  or  what- 
ever they  were  were  conspiring  for  this 
unfortunate  tumult,  when  getting  together 
their  fusees,  and  when  talking  of  this 
nonsense,  to  crush  it  in  the  bud  P  What 
was  done  ?  These  men  were  encouraged 
to  go  on  from  small  to  great,  from  great 
to  greater,  until  at  last  they  are  taken. 
It  would  have  been  a  different  case  entirely 
if  this  conspiracy  for  tumult  or  riot  were 
hatched  in  secret,  and  if  at  the  last  mo- 
ment some  one  man  turned  traitor  to  it, 
and  came  forward  and  gave  information. 
The  Government  would  then  be  justified 
in  exerting  all  their  power  to  punish  the 
men.  But  here  is  a  Government  aware  of 
every  single  step  taken.  Not  a  single 
resolution  is  taken  at  one  of  these  com- 
mittees, or  at  one  of  the  delegate  meetings 
that  the  Government  do  not  know  of. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  23rd  of  July,  where  PotoeU  had 
no  right  to  be.  Powell  tells  you  that  Pajfne 
said,  *'  Our  object  is  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Queen,  and.  if  possible,  to  establish 
a  Sepublic."  Do  you  think  that  likely  to 
be  saidP  Is  there  any  attempt  to  cor- 
roborate that  P  No.  It  depends  solely  on 
the  testimony  of  Powell,  alias  Johneon. 
How  can  you  believe  that  P  If  these  men 
had  those  designs,  do  you  think  they 
would  let  him  know  that  after  only  six 
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weeks'  acqnaintance  with  him  P  Wonld 
they  not  hare  tamed  him  out  of  the  room  P 

Gentlemen,  yon  know  that  when  these 
people  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
they  are  in  very  dangerous  hands  indeed. 
We  all  know  what  a  policeman*8  con- 
science is.  I  should  like  to  see  it  defined 
hy  somebody  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
police.  Gentlemen  in  courts  of  law  who 
have  experience  of  them,  who  hear  the 
way  in  which  they  swear,  and  who  see 
their  demeanour  on  the  table,  these  are 
the  gentlemen  who  ought  to  define  the 
consciences  of  policemen. 

Erle,  J. :  You  hare  no  right  to  slander 
any  body  of  men  nor  any  individual. 
Those  people  who  speak  disrespectfully 
of  policemen,  in  my  opinion,  are  generally 
in  the  nature  of  accomplices  with  crim- 
inals. 

Kenealy:  Does  your  lordship  apply  that 
observation  to  me  P 

Belb,  J. :  No ;  I  say  *'  generally."  I 
have  often  heard  the  police  attacked. 

Kenealy:  Whether  those  gentlemen 
who  made  those  observations  about  the 
police  were  accomplices  with  criminals  I 
do  not  know.  The  learned  judge  ^  seems 
to  know  something  more  about  it  than  I 
do.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  witness  Powell  about  this 
matter  of  the  republic.  When  he  first 
betrayed  those  people,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  sworn  so  strongly  as  he  did  sub- 
sequently, or  as  he  did  after  he  got  into  the 
possession  of  the  police.  He  tells  yon 
that,  when  Payne  said  that,  there  was  a 
general  acquiescence  by  their  manner, 
and  some  conversation  about  assassinating 
the  police,  and  vitriol.  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  that  was  suggested  by  the 
police?  Is  there  one  word  about  assas- 
sinating the  police  P  Not  a  word.  Then 
he  says  Bose  said,  '*  We  mast  first  assas- 
sinate the  police,  bum  down  the  station- 
houses,  ana  build  barricades."  You  see 
that  this  was  all  said  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  scarcely  known  to  any  of 
the  parties.  Is  that  credible  P  If  ten 
men  assemble  for  a  horrible  purpose  of 
that  kind — ten  wicked  and  abominable 
conspirators  assemble  for  a  base  purpose  of 
that  kind— is  it  likely,  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  not  tested  sufficiently  to  be  of  their 
number,  that  they  will  immediately  ex- 
pose all  their  inmost  designs  P  I  believe 
you  will  doubt  very  gravely  and  will  con- 
sider very  much  before  you  believe  that 
evidence. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  the  only  criminal 
thing  Dowlvng  is  said  to  have  done  is,  that 
he  proposed  a  demonstration  on  Primrose 
Hill.  There  is  no  criminality  in  that. 
But  in  order  to  convict  Dawhng,  PoweU 
says  he  was  present  "when  Payne  pro- 


posed to  assassinate  the  police  and  bum 
down  all  the  houses."  I  cannot  contra- 
dict that,  the  prisoner  cannot  give  evi- 
dence. His  character  and  his  reputation 
and  all  his  hopes  depend  upon  the  evidence 
of  that  man. 

We  come  now  to  August  14th,  and  he 
used  then  the  same  sort  of  vague  and 
general  language,  *'It  was  generally 
known  what  it  was  for."  You  see  he  acts 
very  cunningly  and  cautiously.  He  fixes 
upon  some  meetings  when  they  precisely 
said  what  they  intended,  and  others  when 
they  veiled  it  up  in  mystery,  and  there 
was  a  vague  air  of  concealment  about  the 
whole  thing.  MuUins  said :  "  If  I  look  up 
to  the  gas  lamps  yon  will  know  what  that 
means  — that  they  were  all  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  in  the  general  darkness  these 
thirty  men  were  to  go  out  and  plunder  the 
two  millions  of  people  in  this  metropolis, 
and  Cuffey  was  present  and  assented  to 
that.  Now,  we  have  a  letter  of  DowUng^s 
in  evidence  in  which  he  says,  **  I  intend 
to  withdraw  from  agitation  altogether,  or 
I  have  withdrawn.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  abandon  politics."  We  do  not 
know  whether  he  did.  At  all  events, 
JDowU^ig  was  not  present  when  this 
conversation  took  plaoe  about  looking  at 
the  gas  lamps.  There  is  this  man  in  the 
pay  of  the  police,  receiving  government 
money,  and  going  amongst  those  people 
every  day.  He  tells  you  that  he  ft  It 
bound  to  convey  the  orders  he  received  to 
other  people,  and  endeavour  to  work  upon 
other  people  to  carry  out  those  orders,  no 
matter  what  they  were,  about  firing 
houses.  He  woula  carry  them  out  and 
endeavour  to  entrap  other  people  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  only  thing  he 
would  not  carry  ont  was  assassinating  his 
friends  the  police.  He  would  fire  houses, 
and  attack  men,  but  would  not  assassinate 
the  police.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
he  went  to  one  man,  he  admits  one,  and 
engaged  that  man  to  join  in  firing  houses^ 
and  this  was  after  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
police.    Will  you  sanction  that  P 

Gentlemen,  he  says  he  made  ball  cart-  . 
ridges  and  bullets  and  gave  them  to 
Owmeyt  and  he  made  fifteen  or  sixteen 
dozen  bullets,  and  he  says  he  only  gave 
them  to  Gwmeyf  and  did  it  by  Gurney*s 
orders,  (gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  saw  the 
effect  of  that,  that  it  wonld  not  do  at  all  to 
have  it  publicly  stated  to  you  that  this 
man  made  baU  cartridges,  and  he  admitted 
that  at  Bow  Street  he  did  not  say  any* 
thing  about  Oumey  there. 

Attomey-Oenerai :  You  read  it  yourself. 

Keneaiy:  1  do  not  recollect  that  He 
should  have  gone  to  the  police  and  said : 
"Here  is  a  man  who  has  employed  me  to 
make  cartridges,"  and  that  man  ought  to 
have  been  immediately  taken  into  custody 
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and  punished.  It  was  not  right  to  leave 
him  till  he  had  committed  more  illegal 
acts.  Gentlemen,  he  admitted  that  be 
paid  that  he  was  sick  of  their  talking. 
His  meaning  whs:  *' I  am  sick  of  your 
talk,  why  do  not  you  work  P  **  As  long 
as  they  talked,  they  could  not  be  brought 
witkin  the  Crown  and  Felony  Act.  If 
mere  talk  only  was  proved,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  a  jury  to  convict  of 
conspiracy.  There  must  be  some  overt 
acts. 

Now,  the  next  of  these  that  we  have  is 
Charlss  TUden.  He  told  you  that  he 
broached  the  subject  of  ginger-beer 
bottles  with  ragged  pieces  of  iron.  An  in- 
terposition was  made  for  him,  and  it  was 
explained  away  that  when  he  used  the 
word  *'  broached  "he  did  not  mean  that 
he  commenced  it.  It  is  for  you  to  judge 
what  he  meant. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  TiltJen  or 
Barrett  was  as  bad  as  that  follow  Baldwin- 
aitn.  What  did  he  do  P  He  also  went  into 
the  pay  of  the  police,  and  on  the  very  day 
that  he  was  ready  to  betray  those  people, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  on  the  very 
same  day  that  he  did  betray  them,  he  goes 
to  the  meeting.  He  gets  persons  to  go  to 
the  meeting,  he  engages  the  persons  to  go 
who  had  the  arms,  to  go  with  arms,  and 
then  he  goes  snd  gives  information  to  the 
police.  He  goes  himself  in  the  evening 
armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  pike-head,  and 
something  was  said  about  percussion  caps 
What  were  they  wanted  for  ?  Have  you 
any  doubt  that  ihey  were  to  bo  left  among 
those  people  in  the  possession  of  some  un- 
fortunate fellow,  that  they  might  be  found 
upon  his  person  ?  I  would  like  some  very 
ingenious  AUomey- General  to  attempt  to 
assign  any  other  object  to  that  matter. 
There  can  be  no  other  object,  but  to  leave 
either  the  one  or  the  other  there,  in  the 
possession  or  custody  of  some  of  those  men 
who  were  to  be  betrayed.  1  asked  him 
whether  he  had  asked  any  man  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  pistol  while  he  was  going  out 
to  get  percussion  caps.  Upon  that  matter 
he  prevaricated,  he  left  it  in  doubt,  and  I 
leave  it  in  doubt. 

Grentlemeu  of  the  jury,  the  law  very 
wisely  ordains  that  when  tainted  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  produced,  it  ought  to  be 
supported  by  corroborating  circumstances. 
What  are  the  corroborating  circumstances 
that  support  the  evidence  of  these  j}eop]e  P 
The  finding  of  arms  is  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  attribute  much  to  that. 
What  are  the  other  main  coiToborating 
circumstances  P  Why,  that  some  people 
were  seen  in  Smithfield. 

The  prisoner  ^ays — 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  here  as  an  English 
factionist,  hut  as  an  Irish  Natioualist  Mj 
object  was  not  to  disturb  English  society,  but  to 
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free  my  own  country.  I  feel  very  well  my 
position,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. I  carried  on  my  business  as  a  por- 
trait painter  at  No.  5,  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital." 

There  is  no  attempt  to  mislead  the  magis« 
trates  as  to  what  he  was  or  where  he  was 
living,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  He 
tells  the  officer  who  arrested  him  who  he 
was  and  where  he  lived. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  the  evidence  of  a^y  number  of 
accomplices  who  may  be  called  forms  no 
corroboration  at  all.  If  there  are  20  wit- 
nesses of  that  kind  corroborating  each 
other,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  They 
mnst  be  corroborated  by  some  unimpeach- 
able witnesses. 

Now  I  come  to  the  letter  of  the  pri- 
soner, which  has  been  looked  upon  as 
most  dreadful.   ICounselread  the  letter]— 

"  I  am  now  an  outlaw,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
bilking  the  question.  Mjr  neck  is  in  danger  if 
I  am  caught;  however,  I  am  in  excellent 
spirits." 

There  is  nothing  in  that  that  admits 
his  guilt,  because  his  neck  is  not  in 
danger  by  the  mild  law  which  they  have 
passed,  and  for  which  those  who  passed  it 
deserve  the  eternal  eulogy  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
learned  friend  of  mine  that,  when  medical 
students  write  home  to  their  friends,  they 
give  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  their 
adventures.  One  of  them  says  he  has 
had  an  intrigue  with  the  Duchess  of  A., 
and  another  with  the  Countess  of  B.,  and 
all  people  who  are  assembled  to  hear  the 
letter,  look  iipon  it  as  a  wonderful  thin<< ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  young  gentleman 
thought  ho  would  make  a  good  patriot  of 
himtielf,  and  he  thought  he  should  appear 
a  romantic  character  when  he  was  repre- 
sented to  his  friends  as  an  outlaw  and  as 
an  Irish  Repealer.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  be  an  outlaw,  and 
earn  the  displeasure  of  the  Government. 
I  have  different  views  upon  that  point, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  views.  He 
says— 

"My  conscience  is  quite  at  rest.  I  calcu- 
lated the  risk  before  I  entered  on  this  business." 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  here  about 
Chartism.  He  wanted  to  represent  that 
ho  was  a  perron  hunted  aoout  every- 
where, a  very  romantio  thing  with  a 
young  man  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar-^ 

"  But  this  utter  wreck  of  my  prospects  has 
produced  a  kind  of  reckless  levity  that  seems 
almost  unnatural.  I  hare  met  with  the  greatest 
kindness  from  parties  from  whom  I  could  not 
have  expected,  but  'tis  only  in  adversity  that  j  ou 
can  know  who  are  your  fnends.^' 

The  whole  letter  was  an  enthusiastic 
joke  or  something  of  the  kind.    If  he  had 
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really  wanted  to  conceal  his  name  he 
niightas  well  have  written,  "  John  Smith  " 
or  **  John  Thompson." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  what  is 
notorioas  to  you  all,  the  recent  attacks 
which  have  hcen  made  in  the  newspapers 
upon  trial  by  jury.  Every  now  and  then 
we  read  a  leading  article  against  trial  by 
jury;  and  something  is  said  about  the 
Scotch  system,  where  the  majority  govern 
the  rest,  and  something  is  said  of  the 
absurdity  of  twelve  men  agreeing.  Trial 
by  jury  is  the  first  thing  that  will  be 
attacked ;  and  when  trial  by  jury  goes,  the 
next  attack  will  be  against  liberty  of 
speech  by  counsel ;  and  as  soon  as  counsel 
are  pi  evented  from  using  liberty  of 
spdech,  all  our  other  liberties  will  soon  be 
overthrown.  Liberty  of  speech  with  the 
public  has  already  perished,  because  no- 
body knows  what  sedition  is  and  every- 
body is  therefore  afraid  to  speak ;  liberty 
of  Hpeech  in  public  is  destroyed,  and  next 
it  will  be  destroyed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  will  descend  to  the  Bar, 
and  in  that  way  be  entirely  destroyed. 
One  of  the  most  noble  and  ancient  insti- 
tutions, trial  hy  jury,  is  doomed.  I  can 
look  upon  it  in  no  other  light  after 
what  1  read  in  the  papers.  I  see  it  con- 
stantly attacked  in  the  most  influential 
).aper  in  the  world.  We  lose  trial  by  jury 
and  the  right  to  address  Parliament  by 
petition,  and  it  is  a  sad  and  humbling 
tiling  to  see  an  ancient  and  noble  consti* 
tution  in  the  course  of  rapidly  going 
away.  Ton  will  be  astonished  to  hear 
that  Magna  Gharta  does  not  now  exist; 
every  one  of  the  privileges  of  Magna 
Gharta,  without  one  single  exception,  has 
been  repealed,  one  by  one.  We  pride  our. 
selves  upon  having  Magna  Gharta,  but  we 
have  no  such  thing ;  we  have  the  parch- 
ment called  Magna  Gharta,  in  the  British 
Mnseam,  and  that  is  all  that  exists,  none 
of  the  rights  given  to  the  people  of 
England  by  Magna  Gharta  remain.  Wo 
prided  ourselves  upon  having  laws  that 
gave  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  peti- 
tion and  of  having  arms.  Does  either  of 
those  rights  exist  now  P  No,  for  a  petition 
signed  by  100,000  or  a  million  of  persons, 
merely  because ' '  Punch"  is  signea  to  it,  is 
thrown  contemptuously  aside.  The  right 
ol  having  arms  also  iu  tottering,  that  right 
was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Gharta,  but  it. 
is  a.  dangerous  thing  now  for  a  man  to 
have  arms.  How  can  he  know  but  that 
he  may  have  a  monster  indictment  like 
the  present  brought  against  him  P  and  if 
arms  be  found  in  his  house  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  against  hi  in  which  he  cannot 
rebut.  Magna  Gharta  has  been  shorn  of 
these  two  great  privileges,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  virtually  done  away,  we  have  no 
longer  the  right  of  petition.    We  have 


scarcely  the  right  of  carrying  arms,  we 
have  not  therefore  a  single  right  remain- 
ing that  was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Gharta. 
Is  not  that  a  melancholy  state  of  things  ? 
Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you,  asyou regard 
our  ancient  constitution,  to  show  by  your 
verdict  to-day  that  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury  is  one  of  the  noblest  systems  that 
ever  existed  ;  show  that  you  are  animated 
by  the  spirit  that  animated  our  forefathers 
in  the  time  of  Hampien,  and  Sidney,  atid 
Bfiss*ll,  by  that  spirit  which  never  will 
submit  to  tyranny,  but  will  even  resort  to 
open  war  against  the  laws  if  they  attempt 
to  be  tyrannical.  I  call  upon  you  to  teach 
this  lesson  to  the  Government,  that  will 
be  heard  like  the  thundtr  of  Sinai,  that 
they  are  not  to  put  duwn  the  Gharter,  no 
matter  how  wila  and  visionary  the  persons 
advocating  the  Gharter  may  be.  Teach 
them  a  lesson  that  will  strike  them  to  the 
heart,  that  they  shall  not  put  down  the 
Gharter,  or  any  attempt  to  bring  back  our 
ancient  constitution — that  they  are  not 
to  put  down  the  Gharter  by  such  infamous 
prosecutions  as  the  present,  because  I 
can  characterize  it  by  no  other  name, 
when  we  have  brought  into  Gourt  such  in- 
famous w!  etches  as  we  saw  here  yesterday. 
I  blush  for  humanity  that  they  should  be 
presented  in  this  Gourt,  men  going  from 
the  police  to  the  delegates,  and  from  the 
delegates  to  the  police.  I  should  not  be 
sorry  that  the  Government  should  receive 
a  proper  lesson  to  teach  them  that  this  is  not 
the  way  of  caiTying  on  these  prosecutions. 
We  all  remember  the  important  qaestiun 
of  a  great  man,  "  How  is  the  (ineen's 
Government  to  be  carried  on  P  **  I  say  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  cai  ried  on  by  such  bad 
means  as  we  have  seen  upon  this  trial. 
I  shall  expect  your  verdict  with  great 
anxiety,  and  1  believe  the  people  of 
England  will  expect  your  verdict  with 
great  anxiety  as  establishing  a  great 
truth,  whether  we  have  any  remnant  of 
our  ancient  rights.  The  public  meetings 
of  the  people  were  dispersed  and  pro- 
hibited; that  drove  them  to  private 
associations,  as  it;  was  intended  to  do, 
because  by  those  private  associations  the 
Government  get  them  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law.  The  very  object  of  the 
Government  in  forcing  the  people  to  give 
up  public  meetings  was  to  drive  them 
into  private  associations,  and  to  send  f>pies 
kmong  them  to  foster  rebellion.  That 
being  the  object  of  the  Government,  they 
have  accomplished  their  object,  and  yon 
see  the  result  of  it  in  the  first  ca^e 
brought  before  the  Gourt.  I  say  we  can- 
not suffer  this,  and  if  you,  by  your  verdict, 
stamp  the  seal  of  your  approbation  upon 
conduct  of  that  kind,  you  do  in  efiect  aim 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the 
country.   Our  forefathers  took  care  of  our 
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liberties,  and  when  onr  liberties  were  en- 
dangered, they  ioi perilled  their  lives  in 
order  that  we  might  continue  to  enjoy 
them,  but  we  have  been  gradually  losing 
cur  freedom.  Take  care  that  we  do  not 
lose  all  our  liberties.  Take  care  that  you 
as  jurymen  are  not  cajoled  by  the  smile  of 
an  Attorney- Oeneral,  for  I  have  observed 
him  frequently  smiling  at  yoa.  I  do 
assure  you,  upon  my  honoar,  and  I  am 
speaking  to  honest  and  true  men,  that 
my  belief  is  that  you  will  do  a  great 
injury  to  your  country  and  our  freedom 
if  you  give  a  Terdict  of  guilty  this  day. 
The  prisoner  may  be  punished  for  a  riot 
and  a  tumultuous  assembly,  but  not  for 
having  levied  war  against  the  Queen, 
which  he  never  intended  to  do,  or  tor  de- 
prosing  her  Majesty  from  the  style  and 
title  of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Evidence  yor  the  Defence. 
John  English — Examined  by  Kenealy, 
I  know  the    prisoner.     This  paper  of 
hieroglyphics  {No.  ll)(a)  is  not  my  wriring, 
but  it  is  sn  exact  copy  of  the  original, 
which  I  wrote.     I  wrote  it  without  any 
reference  to  the  Charter.    I  and  the  pn- 
aoner  agreed  to  hold  a  correspondence  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  I  gave  this  cipher  to 
the  prisoner  for  that  purpose,  as  a  short- 
hand means   of   correspondence.     There 
was  no  use  made  of  it  at  all  with  respect 
to  the  Charter.     I  gave  it  him  without 
any  solicitation  on  hid  part.    My  letters 
had  been  opened  by  the  Post  Otiice,  and 
this  was  a  plan  1  thought  of  to  write.    It 
was  more  as  a  pastime,  or  a  little  amnse- 
ment.    1  am  not  a  Chartist,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  prisoner  is.    I  gave  him  the 
paper  for  no  other  purpose  than  my  own 
private  correspondence. 
Cross-examined  by  the  Attomey-Oenerah 
What  are  you  ?— A  lithographic  printer, 
and  live  at  18,  High  Street,  Marylebone. 
1  have  lived  there  a  week  or  two.    Before 
that,   I  lived  at  27,  East   Street,   Man- 
chester Square,  for  a  week  or  so.     Before 
that  I  was  in  Ireland  for  about  five  weeks. 
I  gave  this  paper  to  the  prisoner  the  day 
before  I  went  to  Ireland.     I  went  to  Tip- 
perary,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  other  pai-ts 
of  the  country.     I  was  not  at  Slievenamon. 
I  know  the  name  of  it.    I  have  tbe  honour 
of  being  an  Irishman,  bub  was  bom  in 
London.    I  am  a  Confederate.    I  believe 
tbe  prisoner  was  one,  but  I  cannot  say, 
1  know  the  Davis  Club,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it;    the  prisoner  was   becretaiy. 
Persons  must  be  Confederates  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Davis  Club.     I  did  not  go  to 
Ireland  to  take  views  for  tho  Illustrated 
London  Nevos ;  I  went  to  see  my  friends. 
They  live  in  Tipperary ;  some  in  Cashel, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  421. 


some  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  so  on. 
I  believe  my  letters  have  been  opened  at  the 
Post  Office.    I  am  not  a  suspected  person. 

I  want  an  explanation  of  a  few  of  these 
words— ** Pikes,"  •*  Rifles."  *'  Killed," 
"Barricades,"  *' O'Brien,''  ''Mahoneyr 
"  Doheney,'*  **  Tipperary,"  "  Poison." 
"  Fire,"  "  Englinh :  "  what  did  you  want 
these  words  for  to  correspond  with  yoiir 
friend  in  liondon  P — 1  believed,  from  read- 
ing the  papers  here,  that  Ireland  was  in 
a  state  or  insurrection,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  all  these  horrible  words,  if  I 
wished  to  give  my  fViend  a  correct  account 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 

If  you  write  to  your  friends  from 
* •  Slievenamon  "  about  **  poison  "  or  **  bar- 
ricades "  or  "  victories,"  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prisedtthat  your  letters  were  opened.— I  in- 
tended making  a  list  afterwards;  in  a 
dictionary,  perhaps.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
shorthand  of  my  own.  It  was  shorter  to 
write  in  cipher  instead  of  putting  the 
words  in  full. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  adopted 
this  shorthand,  because  it  was  shorter 
than  longhand  P—1  had  a  dislike  to  having 
my  letters  read  at  the  Post  Office,  and  I 
did  it  that  they  mi>.;ht  not  be  read,  anil 
ulso  that  it  might  be  shorter.  It  was 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pri- 
soner an  account  of  the  state  of  afl'airs  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
baffle  persons  who  read  your  letters.  This 
is  the  prisoner's  handwriting.  It  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  one  I  wrote. 

There  is  a  little  shorthand  at  the  bottom. 
Read  it.— I  cannot ;  it  is  a  little  scribbling. 
The  rest  is  mine. 

It  is  regular  shorthand. 

Be-examined  by  Kenealy. 

On  your  oath,  had  you  any  disloyal  pur- 
pose in  giving  that  paper  to  the  prisoner  P 
—No,  ii  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
correapondenoti.  I  perhaps  should  not 
have  done  it  had  my  letters  not  beeu 
opened. 

John  Atkinson  —Examined  by  Kenealy, 

I  am  a  law  stationer,  of  Chancery  Lane. 
I  have  known  the  prisoner  twelve  or 
thirteen  months.  During  that  time  I  have 
had  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  perfectly 
loyal  subject  nf  fler  IMajesty.  I  never 
heard  him  express  any  seditious  or  disloyal 
sentiments. 

James  (?i76eri— Examined  by  Kenealy. 

I  am  a  sculptor.  I  have  known  Bowling 
nearly  ten  years.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  knowing  his  sentiments  on  political  sub- 
jects. I  know  no  person  who  could  have  a 
better  opportunity.  We  lived  in  the  same 
room  together.  1  never  believed  him  to  be 
a  Chartist.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  never 
agreed  with  the  Charter.     If  he  had  I 
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should  have  known  it.  I  neyer  keivrd  him 
use  disloyal  language  in  private.  I  can- 
not tfty  in  public.  I  have  very  seldom 
heard  him  speak  in  public.  He  was  a  very 
quiet,  retiring,  reserved  young  man. 

Cro8»-examined  by  the  Attorney- Genflral. 
Do  you  know  that  he  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Davie  Club  ? — Yes.  I  know  him  to 
be  an  Irish  Repealer.  I  used  to  p^y  a 
subscription  to  the  Irish  Repeal  Associ- 
ation. I  have  heard  him  speak  in  public. 
I  never  heard  him  use  disloyal  language. 
Three  times  is  the  very  most  I  have  heard 
him,  and  that  was  in  one  place,  and  during 
those  three  times  I  never  heard  him  utter 
anything  disloyal  or  seditious,  I  meant 
by  private,  when  1  was  sitting  in  his  com- 
pnny.  I  never  heard  hin^  in  public  or 
private  say  anything  disloyal. 

James  Barry — Examined  by  Kenedly, 
1  have  known  I)ov)ling  about  fifteen 
months.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Repeal 
Club  of  which  he  wns  ihe  secretary.  That 
cinb  never  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Chartists.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Davis 
Club.  The  rules  of  that  club  were  settled 
by  two  eminent  lawyers,  Sir  Golman 
O'Loghlen  and  Mr.  Robert  Holmes ,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Ansfey,  M.P.  for  Yonghal, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  club.  That  club 
was  dissolved  for  the  purpose  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  Irish  League  on  the 
motion  of  Dowling,  I  can  swear  that  body 
was  for  moral  force.  Dowling  introduced 
a  resolution  approving  of  the  principles  of 
the  Irish  League.  That  club  was  boi^nd 
to  legal  agitation. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Atiomey- General. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the 
club  P— About  fifteen  months.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Dokeny  being  there,  and  addrf^ss- 
ing  the  meeting.  It  was  the  Confederation 
at  that  time.  That  is  the  same  Dohenu  we 
now  hear  of  in  Ireland  as  being  out.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
League.  Be  was  not  of  the  Davis  Club. 
He  was  there  as  a  visitor.  He  came  from 
Ireland.  I  cannot  say  whether  h^  came 
as  a  deputation.  He  was  received  "Vfi^h 
great  approbation.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther Dowling  was  there.  He  was  not 
secretary  then.  He  became  so  about  2nd 
May.  A  person  named  Growe  ^as  a  mem- 
ber. I  was  present  last  session  when  he 
was  convicted.  I  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing when  he  delivered  the  speech  on  which 
he  was  convicted.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  Dowling  was  there.  It  was 
alleged  that  Growe  was  present  when 
somebody  read  a  paper  with  the  expres* 
sion,  "  To  hell  with  the  Queen."  It  was  I 
that  read  that. 

Kenealy :  Now  explain  it. — I  was  read- 
ing the  lust  accounts  from  Ireland  in  the 


Evening  Express,  and  there  was  a  report 
of  a  man  who  was  taken  up  in  Limerick 
on  a  charge  of  being  drunk  and  using 
seditious  language,  and  with  saying,  '*To 
hell  with  the  Queen."  Some  persons 
laughed  when  it  was  read,  but  there  was 
no  cheering  or  any  manifestation  of  ap- 
plause. 1  was  in  Court  when  those  words 
were  proved.  Mr.  Parry  called  no  wit- 
nesses. I  was  prepared  to  swear  Growe 
never  uttered  those  words.  My  reading 
them  was  brought  in  evidence  against 
Growe. 

Attomey-Gfrneral :  What  are  you  ? — I  am 
a  tailor,  and  have  lived  at  18,  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  about  a  fortnight. 
Before  that  I  lived  in  East  Street,  Man- 
chester Square  j  1  lived  there  four  or  five 
months.  I  have  not  been  in  Ireland  for 
eight  years.  I  am  not  a  Chartist.  I  went 
repeatedly  to  the  Chartist  meeting-hall, 
83,  Pean  Street,  The  Repealers  held 
their  meetings  at  the  same  house  as 
the  Chartists,  but  on  difierent  nights. 
ITiere  was  no  connection  between  the  two 
bodies.  They  never  communicated  with 
each  other  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  not 
present  in  Dean  Street  when  Loon&y  was 
sent  us  a  deputation  to  the  Chartists.  He 
was  a  member.  He  was  convicted  last 
session.  I  was  present  at  his  speech 
which  they  call  seditions.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  police  and  tell  them  seditious  speeches 
were  bping  made,  I  did  not  consiaer  my- 
self a  judge  of  a  seditious  speech.  I  never 
heard  of  Looney  goins:  from  the  Davis 
Club  to  the  Chartist's  Hall,  Lambeth.  He 
did  not  belong  to  Dean  Street.  I  never 
bought  arms  in  my  life.  I  raffled  a  mus- 
ket a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  Mahoney 
won  it.  My  brother  gave  it  me.  He  said  it 
was  useless  to  him,  and  I  could  raffle  it  if 
I  thought  proper.  He  is  a  tailor,  and  lives 
at  37,  Lark  Street,  Manchester  Square.  I 
raffled  it  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  quite 
useless  to  me.  Twenty -eight  people  put 
their  names  down.  That  would  be  28ic. 
They  were  not  Confederates.  I  do  not 
believe  ]\fahoney  is  a  member  of  the  Davis 
Club.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  club 
that  J  am  aware  of.  I  know  noohing  of 
the  Felon  Club,  or  where  it  held  its  meet- 
ings. 

Willidfn  Le  Plaisterer — Examined  by 

Kenealy, 
I  am  a  watchmaker,  of  Chancery  Lane. 
I  have  known  Dowling  about  eleven 
months.  I  have  never  heard  him  express 
any  seditious  or  disloyal  language.  I  have 
seen  him  six  or  eight  times. 

Reply. 
The    Attorney  -  General    in    reply :    If 
there    be  any   in  this  court,  and  there 
must  be  many,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
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the  coansel  for  the  prisoner,  they  might 
reasonably  expect  that  I  should  commence 
my  address  to  you  upon  this  occasion  by 
adverting  to  the  strong  and  personal 
observations  he  made  against  me  at  the 
commencement  of  his  long  address,  bat 
aa  I  was  prepared — before  1  undertook  what 
I  can  assure  you  is  to  me  no  pleasing 
duty,  the  duty  of  prosecoting  parties  who 
have  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
public  peace — for  attacks  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  some  persons  who  might  be 
Gonoerned  for  the  defence ;  and,  as  I  know 
1  can  safely  trust  the  defence  of  my  con- 
duct and  character  to  those  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  who  surround  me,  and  to  the 
public  who  having  marked  my  public  life 
can  appreciate  it,  I  must  be  forgiven  for 
not  observing  upon  the  personal  and 
coarse  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  upon  this  occasion.  If  I 
had  any  feelings  of  vindictiveness  Or  anger 
upon  this  occasion,  even  against  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  I  must  be  for- 
given for  saying  that  those  who  have  had 
the  slightest  experience  of  defences  in 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  ordinary  proceedings,  must  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  I  (who  having  had 
some  experience  ought  lobe  a  fit  judge  in 
these  matters))  have  had  the  most  ample 
revenge  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
have  listened  16  the  long  address  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

£The  Attorney  Oeneral  proceeded  to  reply 
to  various  topics  urged  in  the  speech  fur 
the  defence.  He  denied  having  spoke  of 
the  prisoner  as  a  fel6n.  The  prisoner 
was  put  on  trial  first  by  his  oouusers 
desire.  The  charges  against  the  Oovern- 
ment  were  unfounded.  In  framing  the  army 
and  navy  estimates  in  November,  it  could 
not  have  foreseen  what  was  coming  in  the 
fol  lowing  year.  The  recourse  to  13  Oka.  2, 
a  5.  to  preserve  the  peace  had  obtained 
the  approbation  of  all  good'citisens,  as  was 
shown  by  the  number  who  came  forward 
as  special  constables  in  April.  It  was 
absurd  to  speak  of  this  force  assembled 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  property 
as  an  agression  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  true  that  the  prisoner 
could  have  been  prosecuted  for  riot  or  un- 
lawful assembly.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  either.  He  was  guilty  of  folony  or  he  is 
innocent.  To  constitute  the  crime  of 
levying  war,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
military  array  or  numbei-s.  There  must 
be  a  rising,  and  it  must  not  be  directed 
to  a  privUce  object.] 

But  if  it  is  directed  against  a  public 
object,  or  -  against  any  object  of  State, 
though  it  be  a  single  object,  that  is  levy- 
ing of  war.  When  the  learned  gentleman 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  word  '*all,"  he 
most  have  deceived  himself;    He  says,  to 


murder  a  policeman  is  not  treason  or 
levying  war,  to  burn  St.  Giles'  would  not 
be  treason,  because  he  runs  his  head  upon 
the  word  "all,"  which  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  one.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
if  these  are  the  opinions  of  their  leaders. 

Kenecdy:  I  must  protest  against  this. 
I  am  not  a  leader  of  this  man. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  I  did  not  say  you 
were.  I  say  if  the  leaders  are  so  advised, 
see  what  can  happen.  They  can  bum 
Limerick,  that  is  no  treason ;  go  on,  and 
burn  Cork,  that  is  no  treason;  burn 
Waterford,  and  any  place,  that  is  not  trea- 
son. You  may  kill  the  whole  metro- 
politan police,  that  is  no  treason,  because 
you  have  left  London.  You  may  hit  them, 
kill  them,  that  is  no  treason;  because 
you  must  go  to  the  rural  police.  You 
must  kill  *'  all,"  says  the  learned  counsel, 
to  constitute  treason.  If  this  be  the  sort 
of  doctrine  to  be  promulgated,  we  shall 
certainly  be  in  some  danger.  But,  happily, 
as  my  lord  said,  this  is  not  the  rule.  The 
rul€l  is  simply  and  plainly  this:  if  per- 
sons actually  rise  up  in  insurrection  in 
numbers,  with  violence  and  force,  armed, 
to  do  a  private  injury,  that  is  a  trespass  ; 
if  they  rise  up  armed  and  with  violence, 
to  do  a  public  injury,  or  to  assert  a  right 
against  an  act  of  State,  that  is  treason. 

The  prisoner  is  not  charged  with  bein^ 
a  Chartist.  H^  and  his  counsel  are  Gonfe- 
deratcts  and  say  they  despise  the  Chartists. 

PrUoner :  No. 

Attorney- General :  But  the  Confederates 
cunningly  mado  use  of  the  Chartists  for 
their  own  purposes.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Confederate  Club  Mr.  Kenealy  moved  a 
resolution  disclaiming  all  connection  with 
pikes.  Chartists,  and  physical  force  men, 
and  then  the  prisoner  moved  that  that  dis* 
claimer  of  force  should  be  adjourned  to  the 
day  of  judgment.  Kow  that,  you  see,  pretty 
well  shows  what  is  the  conduct  or  feeling 
of  Mr.  Bowling,  and  it  shows,  as  the  learned 
counsel  said,  that  he  himself  (Kenecdy)  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  resolution,  a  very  pro- 
per one.  But  when  he  made  those  violent 
observations  as  to  Powell,  and  said  if  he 
was  an  honest  man,  he  would  have  de- 
nounced these  people,  I  ask  Mr.  Kenealy, 
why  did  he  not  go  to  the  police  arid 
denounce  Dowling  lor  moving  this  resolu- 
tion.   Remember,  I  ask  that. 

Kenealy:  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  quite  regular,  that  I  shoitld  be  person- 
ally referred  to.  I  have  not  referred  to 
the  Attorney -General  in  his  proceedings  at 
Horsham.  I  appear  here  to  do  my  duty 
as  an  advocate.  I  have  not  referred  to 
the  Attorney- General' 8  practices,  corrupt 
as  they  are  said  to  have  been. 

EritB,  J.- :  Do  allow  me  to  press  upon 
your  mind,  and  I  trust  upon  all  advocates^ 
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especially  those  who  desire  that  there 
shoald  be  freedom  of  speech  at  the  bar, 
the  extreme  inipropriety  of  travelling  ont 
of  the  question  before  the  Court,  and  in- 
dulging in  persoDal  abuse. 

Ken^bl/y :  That  is  what  I  protest  against, 
my  lord. 

Erlb,  J. :  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
your  speech  was  very  remarkable  for  it ; 
the  very  objection  that  you  made  to  him, 
the  last  two  or  three  words  that  dropped 
from  your  lips  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
insult  to  the  Attomey-Oenwal, 

Kenecdy:  When  the  Atiomey-Oeneral 
said  yesterday  that  he  blushed  that  any 
gentleman  of  his  profession  should  move 
a  moral  force  resolution  of  that  kind,  your 
lordship  did  not  call  him  to  order.((x) 

Erle,  J. :  I  am  not  quite  aware  of  that. 

Attorney 'General:  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing like  it.  I  said  I  blushed  to  state 
that  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  was  there 
and  moved  the  resolution ;  and  when  the 
learned  counsel  makes  an  attack  upon 
Powell  for  not  making  that  known,  I  am 
not  making  personal  observations — it  is 
evidence  in  the  case— I  ask  how  can  you 
act  upon  the  assertion  that  the  man  is  not 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath,  because  he 
did  not  go  to  the  police  P  And  yet  this 
gentleman  did  not  go  to  the  police  under 
similar  circumstances.  As  to  any  other 
observations  the  learned  counsel  makes,  I 
can  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  them. 

You  have,  therefore,  a  general  know- 
ledge throughout  the  body,  that  the 
rising  was  to  take  place  on  the  16th,  but 
that  is  not  all.  I  am  now  about  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact.  You  find  meet- 
ings were  to  take  place  at  four  places, 
ClerkenwcU,  Broadway,  Seven  Dials,  and 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  An  unusual  number 
of  strangers  were  found  there.  Yon  have 
a  man  taken  in  arms  going  there,  or  re- 
turning from  it,  at  one  o'clock.  In 
Clerkenwell  (Churchyard  you  have  up- 
wards of  200  ball  cartridges  found,  that 
very  night. 

ISow,  that  is  like  a  general  rising.  The 
charge  is  this,  that  people  were  to  fire 
the  places,  that  picked  men  were  to  be 
selected,  that  meeting^  were  to  take  place 
at  four  places.  Information  is  given,  the 
men  are  found  there ;  Biiehie  is  found 
with  eleven  men,  he  being  a  leader, 
Gumey  being  there  with  combustible 
balls.  And  on  Bitchie's  premises  are 
found  a  very  large  quuntity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  offensive  weapons.  At  the 
"Angel,"  in  Webber  Street,  are  found 
thirteen  men,  all  of  them  armed.  The 
learned  co*?nsel  said  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  Potffell  had  not  put  some  of 
tnose  pikes   amongst    them.      It  would 

(a)  See  above,  p.  891. 


have  been  rather  a  difficult  thing  for 
Powell  to  put  a  dagger  between  a  man's 
breast  ana  his  waistcoat.  Why  were 
those  men  there?  I  am  now  upon  the 
general  rising.  Whv  were  they  there, 
but  in  pursuance  of  the  concert  for  a 
general  rising  P  Powell  swears  that  there 
was  to  be  a  general  risirg,  and  there  is 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  ycu 
can  have  of  the  fact. 

If  you  believe  PoweU,  or  a  portion  of 
PowelVe  testimony,  what  does  he  provo  P 
The  charge  is  not  levying  war.  The 
charge  is  agreeing  or  intending  to  levy 
war,  to  rise  in  tumult,  in  arms,  to  compel 
the  Government  to  change  its  measures — 
whether  yon  believe  they  could  succeed 
is  perfectly  unimportant— or  endeavour 
by  armed  force  to  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the 
union.  What  were  those  meetings  forP 
Whether,  on  the  20th,  they  said  that  they 
would  destroy  the  Queen's  power,  have  a 
Uepublic,  and  erect  barricades,  or  they 
did  not  say  it,  is  perfectly  unimportant. 
Men  are  not  bound  to  declare  their  in- 
tentions and  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
A  man  must  be  judged  by  what  he  does. 
Can  anybody  living  doubt  that,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented,  there  would  have 
been  a  rising,  and  that  those  assembled 
at  the  **  Orange  Tree  "  would  have  been 
enough  to  fire  the  places  mentioned  in 
evidence.  And,  if  so,  that  is  an  overt 
act  amply  sufficient  to  support  this  charge, 
provided  you  think  they  agreed  for  that 
purpose. 

Summing  Up. 

Erlb,  J. :  Gentlemen,  the  first  count  of 
the  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Williapn  Bowling,  together  with 
several  other  persons  named  in  the  indict- 
ment, did  compass, imagine,  invent,  devise 
and  intend  to  levy  war  against  our  lady 
the  Queen  within  that  part  of  Great 
Hritain  called  £)ngland,  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change 
her  measures  and  counsels.  The  second 
part  of  the  count  consists  of  what  are 
called  overt  acts,  that  is  to  say,  acts  done 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  persons  in 
concert  with  him,  to  carry  out  the  crimi- 
nal intention  before  alleged.  The  law  re- 
quires for  this  offence,  that  the  jury 
should  be  satisfied,  that  the  criminal  in- 
tention charged  existed,  and  that  the 
overt  acts  specified  in  the  indictment, 
showing  that  intention  are  proved  to 
them. 

Gentlemen,  levying  war  has  been  the 
language  used  in  respect  of  this  species 
of  crime  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
the  meaning  of  these  words  is  perfectly 
well  understood  by  persons  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  this  country,  although 
rather  dififerent  from  that  which,  in  com- 
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m«m  parlance,  they  would  be  understood 
to  bear.  War  m^j  be  levied,  in  the 
understanding  of  the  law,  in  a  yariety  of 
ways,  seyeral  of  which  have  been  nlluded 
to;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  indictment, 
I  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  had 
the  intention  that  numbers  should  assem- 
ble in  arms,  prepared  to  resist  opposers, 
and  intending  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
nient  from  the  free  exercise  of  its  lawful 
powers— any  of  its  lawful  powers — the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  intended  to  levy  war 
within  the  meaning  of  this  indictment. 

Grentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  numbers  who 
are  so  to  assemble,  prepared  to  resist  by 
force  opposers,  should  be  in  any  military 
array,  or  with  any  military  discipline,  or 
with  military  arms,  or  with  military  ban- 
ners, that  is  not  requisite.  It  is  apparent 
to  common  experience  that  an  undisci- 
plined multitude,  with  the  arms  which 
they  may  furnish  themselves  with  at  the 
momeni,  may  be  capable  of  producing 
very  formidable  resistance,  and  a  very 
formidable  contest.  I  would  also  state 
to  yon,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  establish  the  intention  to  levy  war  in 
this  sense — that  the  parties  should  have 
come  to  an  actual  conflict.  Yon  will 
observe  that  the  crime  is  charged  to 
'Mie  in  intention."  The  object  of  the 
law  is  to  prevent  the  intention,  producing 
such  dangerous  consequences  as  these, 
from  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  crime  may  be  perfectly  complete, 
although  no  actual  conflict  should  have 
taken  place.  With  respect  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  numbers  assembled,  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  described,  who  are 
sometimes  liable  upon  the  charge  of  riot ; 
and  numbers  assembled  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  described,  who  are  liable  to 
the  charge  of  levying  war,  one  distinction 
between  these  two  offences,  is  in  the 
natQ'e  of  the  object  for  which  they  are 
assembled.  If  the  parties  assembled 
together  for  a  particular  or  private  pur- 
pose, that  is  to  say,  from  animosity  against 
one  individual  or  dislike  of  one  particular 
building,  the  persons  who  do  assemble  in 
those  numbers,  would  be  chargeable  as  a 
riotous  assembly.  But  if  the  object  of  the 
sssembly  be  of  a  public  nature,  the  same 
party  of  men,  with  the  same  arms,  would 
be  liable  upon  the  charge  of  levying  war 
against  the  Crown.  No  object  can  be  of 
a  more  public  nature  than  the  intention 
to  resiijt  the  Government,  and  the  in- 
tention to  put  constraint  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  so  as  to  compel  the 
Government  to  alter  its  measures. 

Now,  that  being  the  law  with  respect 
to  levying  war,  1  should  state  to  you 
that  it  must  be    levying  war    in  order 


to  put  constraint  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  compjl  the  Goveinmont 
to  change  its  measures.  If  the  in- 
tention was  by  force  to  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Government  in  any 
waj,  that  purpose  should  be  proved.  If  the 
object  was,  for  instance,  by  intimidation 
to  compel  the  Government  to  grant  the 
People's  Charter,  or  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  for  the  union  of  this  country 
with  Ireland,  or  if  the  object  was  to 
interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  disposition  of  the  military,  the  posts 
where  the  military  should  be  stationed, 
or  if  the  intention  was,  say,  by  intimida- 
tion to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  embarrass  it  in  its  actions,  the 
purp'>se  by  force  and  constraint  compel- 
ling the  Government  to  alter  its  measures 
would  be  establiHhed.  And  it  appears  to 
me  that,  if  the  intention  is  maae  out  to 
assemble  armed  numbers  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  described,  and  which,  for  short- 
ness, I  will  call  to  make  an  insurrection — 
if  the  intention  to  make  an  insurrection  of 
armed  men  in  the  metropolis  is  established 
to  your  satisfaction,  it  seems  to  me  almost 
to  follow,  that  the  purpose  mnst  have 
been  to  put  constraint  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  would  be  obvious  upon  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  if  armed  bodies 
intending  to  resist  the  Government  were 
established  in  this  metropolis,  the  actions 
of  the  Government  might  be  .very  much 
constrained  indeed  by  reason  of  tho^e 
persons.  By  an  intention  to  make  an 
insurrection  against  the  Government,  and 
by  making  an  insurrection  against  the 
Government,  I  mean  that  description  of 
numbers  assembled  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. Had  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  an 
intention  so  to  make  an  insurrection 
against  the  Government  P  The  first  part  of 
the  charge  is  the  criminal  intention,  and 
the  law  requires  that  that  intention  should 
be  acted  upon  by  some  overt  act.  The 
law  requires  that  the  oveit  acts  relied 
upon  should  be  stated  on  the  indictment, 
and  proved.  The  prosecutor  is  at  liberty 
to  state  as  many  overt  acts  as  he  can  esta- 
blish, or  offer  evidence  in  support  of,  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  prove  all  the  overt  acts 
that  he  states.  Nay,  if  he  establishes  one 
of  the  overt  acts  charged,  and  that  overt 
act  leads  the  jury  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prisoner  had  the  criminal  intention  which 
that  ovei^  act  is  alleged  to  indicate,  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  would  be  made 
out. 

With  respect  to  these  overt  acts,  there 
is  another  rule  of  law  which  is  perfectly 
familiar.  Where  two  or  more  persons 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
criminal  purpose,  after  the  jury  have 
been  satisfied  that  they  had  combined 
for  that  common  criminal  purpose,  the 
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ftct  of  either  one  of  them  in  pnrstiit  of 
their  common  criminal  pnrpose  is  in 
law  the  act  of  both.  And  so,  if  it  is 
proved  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  con- 
spired with  Other  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  insarrection,  then, 
after  that  conspiring  is  established,  the 
act  of  any  one  of  his  co-conspirators  in 
pursuit  of  that  common  purpose  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  act  of  the  prisoner. 
But  it  must  be  ^nt  established  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  has  conspired  with 
the  person  whose  acts  as  co-conspirator 
are  to  be  prayed  in  aid  against  him, 
as  in  justice  it  should  be.  In  respect 
of  political  outbreaks  it  often  happens 
that  the  prime  instigator  may  find  the 
money,  may  stimulate  the  parties  to 
be  ready,  may  bring  them  to  the  time 
when  the  Tiolence  is  to  take  place, 
and  he  himself  may  withdraw  when  the 
contoBt  occars.  And  yet,  if  the  jury  were 
satisfied  that  he  had  combined  with  those 
men  that  were  engaged  in  the  violence, 
and  that  he  was  the  party  who  really  was 
co-operating  with  them,  nobody  wonld 
hesitate  in  saying  that  the  acts  of  those 
engfkged  in  the  actual  violence  were  in 
reality  the  acts  of  that  co-conspirator  who 
had  kept  in  the  background. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment  contains  a 
second  count  charging  him  with  a  diifer- 
ent  criminal  intention,  bnt  alleging  the 
same  overt  acts  in  proof  thereof.  The 
second  conut  charges — 
"that  the  prisoners  with  others  intended  to 
deprive  and  depose  oar  Sovereign  Ladj  the 
Queen  from  the  style  or  the  Royal  name  of 
thb  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Gentlemen,  in  rei?pect  to  that  charge 
also,  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  these  words 
would  be  satisfied  by  criminal  acts  snob 
as  in  common  parlance  wonld  not  be  so 
understood ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  draw 
yonr  attention  to  those  acts,  those  inter* 
feienres  with  the  royal  prerogative  which 
have  been  construed  to  be  in  efiect  an 
intention  to  depose  the  Qaeen,  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  evidence  does 
not  raise  any  sach  point  of  law  worthy 
of  your  consideration.  But,  gentlemen, 
if  upon  this  evidence  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  prisoner  and  those  co-operating 
with  him  intended  to  subvert  the  mon- 
archical constitution  of  the  British  Empire 
and  substitute  some  other  form  of  Govern- 
ment therein  by  force,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  have  had  the  in- 
tention to  depose  the  Queen,  and  it  would 
probably  amount  to  actually  deposing  the 
Queen.  Also,  if  they  intended  by  force 
to  separate  Ireland  from  the  Crown  of 
England,  that  intention  would  amonnt 
to  a  deposing  of  the  Queen  **  from  the 
st^'le  or  the  &oyal  name  of  the  Imperial 


Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  Taking  away  the 
royal  authority  over  Ireland  would  be, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  indictment, 
a  deposing  of  the  Qaeen  from  that  power. 
The  only  other  observation  I  intend  to 
make  with  respect  to  that,  is  this,  if  you 
find  that  several  persons  have  engaged  to- 
gether for  resistance  to,  or  an  attack  upon, 
the  Government,  and  you  find  that  some 
of  them  are  desirous  of  overthrowing  the 
British  Constitution  and  establishing  a 
republio  in  the  British  Empire,  and  yea 
find  that  others  of  them  are  totally  in- 
different to  what  may  happen  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  only 
anxious  in  respect  of  Ireland,  and  are 
desirous  that  Ireland  sliould  be  severed 
from  the  British  Empire ;  I  say  that,  if 
those  parties  co-operate  together,  in- 
tending to  ofier  lawless  resistance  to 
the  Crown,  and  each  of  them  commu- 
nicates his  puipose  to  the  other^  and 
they  agree  together  to  co-operate  to  carry 
out  the  two  purpos  >s,  in  my  opinion  then 
both  the  parties  would  have  adopted  both 
the  purposes.  And,  if  it  should  appear 
upon   this    evidence    that    some    of   the 

Earties  who  were  acting  with  the  prisoner 
ad  an  intention  only  directed  to  England, 
whereas  the  prisoner  might  have  his  in- 
tention only  directed  to  Ireland,  still  if 
they  had  mutually  communicated  their 
intentions  to  each  other  and  agreed  so 
to  act  as  to  effect  both  the  intentiond, 
undoubtedly  it  appears  to  me  that  would 
be  good  evidence  upon  which  you  would 
infer  that  each  of  them  had  both  of  the 
intentions  so  to  act. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  evidence,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  confirmation  of  FotoelVa 
evidence  by  the  other  witnesses.] 

Gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind  the 
overt  a<;ts  are  meeting   to  consult,  and 

Preparing  arms,  and  the  designing  to 
estroy  the  town  and  police  and  soldiers 
by  a  Confederated  Club,  and  PowtU  states 
the  whole  of  these  acts.  He  states  them 
in  a  series  of  meetings  from  the  20th  of 
July  down  to  the  16 th  of  August.  He 
states  them  with  minute  particularity. 
He  states  them  in  respect  of  the  places 
where  the  parties  met,  and  in  respect  of 
the  persons  who  were  present,  and  so 
gives  abundant  modes  of  contradiction 
in  case  his  statement  was  a  false  one. 
His  Ltatement  vias  known  to  the  prisoner 
a  considerable  time  ago,  when  he  was 
brought  up  to  be  committed  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  statement  that  does  not 
come  now  against  him  by  surprise.  It 
is  for  you  to  look  and  see  whether  there 
is  any  serious  drawback  to  the  credit  of 
Powell.  If  the  only  deception  he  practised 
was  making  those  engaged  in  traitorous 
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designs  suppose  that  he  was  part ioi pat ing 
in  their  treacheiy,  for  the  purpoB©  of  pre- 
venting those  traitorous  designs  being 
carried  into  execution,  it  in  for  you  to 
indge  if  that  makes  a  subtraction  from 
his  credibility,  and  to  see  to  what  extent 
he  is  corroborated  in  minute  particu- 
lars. Tou  will  make  a  memorandum 
as  to  that  important  meeting  at  the 
"Black  Jack"  on  the  20th  of  July, 
which  the  landlord  corroborated,  and  as  to 
Lacy  being  sent  on  his  mission  on  the  4th 
of  August,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Chartist 
stating  that  Pedley  was  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  15th  that  he  had  re- 
turned, and  PotoelVs  statement  that  a  boy 
had  spoken  to  Ldcy  about  a  policeman 
watchmg  him,  which  the  policeman  corro- 
borates. You  will  besidos  lee  whether  he 
is  not  clearly  confirmed  also  by  independent 
evidence,  there  being  the  three  members  of 
the  Chartist  Society,  one  from  Doan  Street 
as  to-  Cuffey,  one  from  Praed  Street  as  to 
Mullins,  and  one  ftom  Webbf>r  Street, 
Bluckfriars,  all  stating  that  orders  were 
issued  by  the  committee  to  prepare  arms 
for  an  outbreak  on  Augnst  loth.  You  will 
find  that  in  Webber  Street  14  persons 
were  actually  found  armed  in  the  strange 
manner  described »  and  in  Orange  Street 
11  persons  at  the  "  Orange  Tree,"  Bitehie 
being  president,  with  a  handkerrhief  of 
combustible  balls  under  the  seat,  and  his 
coat  and  hat  smelling  strong  of  turpentine ; 
and  remember  Powell  saying  that  BItchie 
was  to  superiotend  tbe  parties  that  were  to 
fire  the  town  in  difierent  places.  You  will 
also  take  under  your  notice  the  statement 
of  the  policemen,  and  the  partial  asuem- 
bling  of  the  Chartists  in  the  diH'erent 
localities,  those  who  met  about  8  or  9 
o'clock  in  Praed  Street  and  Sbouldham 
Street,  those  who  met  abotit  the  6ame 
time  at  Gartwright*8,  and  those  who  met 
in  numbers  from  60  to  150  at  the  Seven 
Dials.  These  facts  tally  with  the  story  of 
Powell,  that  there  was  to  be  an  outbreak, 
an  insurrection  on  this  night;  and  you 
are  to  say  whether  it  could  be  other  than 
an  insurrection  against  the  Government, 
looking  to  the  numbers  that  were  to  be 
coBf^erned  and  the  sort  of  arms  with  which 
they  assembled  together.  Again,  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Kenealy,  that  the  parties 
interested  in  Ireland  should  disclaim  all 
connection  with  pikes  or  guns,  or  other 
matters  in  the  way  of  physical  force,  which 
Was  resisted  and  dealt  with  in  that  remark- 
able manner  by  the  prisoner,  being  ad- 
journed to  the  day  of  judgment— that 
motion  of  the  prisoner  being  recorded  in 
his  own  hand — ^you  will  see  whether  it  is 
not  consistent  with  his  character  and  was 
not  understood  that  they  meant  to  en- 
force their  opinions  with  pike  and  gun,  and 


that  they  meant  to  resort  to  such  crimes  as 
murder,  and  also  to  burning,  in  case  their 
opinion  did  not  prevail,  and  whether 
what  is  established  against  the  prisoner 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  such  designs 
could  be  conceived  by  him.  There  is 
then  a  letter  found  upon  the  prisoner, 
stating  that  his  neck  was  in  danger, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  couiiequeuces,  and  that  very  remark- 
able confirmation  that  Powell  had  been  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Chartists  and  had  at 
least  knowledge,  because  he  says — 
"  I  forgot  to  add  that  we  were  betrayed  by  a 
Chartist  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  whose  real 
name  is  Powell." 

That  confirmation  of  PowelVs  story  you 
heard,  and  at  the  same  time  he  says  that 
his  neck  was  in  danger — that  you  have 
stated  in  that  letter  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, found  upon  his  person  on  the 
20th  of  August.  You  have  also  before 
you  his  reply  to  the  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street,  relating  rather  to  the  motive 
which  had  gnided  his  conduct,  as  I  un- 
derstand his  words,  than  any  denial  that 
his  conduct  had  been  such  as  the  wit- 
nesses have  imputed  to  him.  He  does 
not  say  that  their  statement  was  untrue, 
but  that  his  motive  was  &s  an  Irish 
Nationalist  and  not  as  an  English 
factionist. 

All  that  the  learned  counsel  for  tho 
prisoner  has  urged  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  the  conduct  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  conduct  of  the  police 
is  irrelevant*  The  tmly  question  is,  has 
the  evidence  of  the  overt  acts  satisfied 
yon  of  the  intention  to  make  an  instiiTec- 
tion  or  to  depose  the  Qneen. 

Verdict.    Guilty  on  the  second  count. 

For  sentence  see  below,  p.  477. 

During  the  absenOe  of  the  jnry  Kenealy 
stated  that  the  applications  as  to  reading 
over  the  jury  panel,  and  examining  jurors 
on  the  voir  dire  which  had  been  refused 
in  this  case  had  been  granted  in  the  next 
case  (see  beloW,  p.  467),  and  applied  that 
such  refusals  should  be  placed  on  the 
record. 

Williams.  J.,  in  the  absence  of  Brlb,  J., 
stated  that  he  had  not  understood  Kenealy 
to  apply  to  have  the  jury  panel  read  ov«»r  ; 
as  to  the  second  point,  instead  of  challeng- 
ing, the  learned  counsel  had  contended 
for  the  right  to  examine  a  juryman  before 
he  was  sWom-^a  totally  different  thing. 

Materials  made  d8b  op. — The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  Mr.  Gumey*8 
shorthand  notes  pi-eserved  at  the  Tn-a- 
sury.  The  evidence  i»  taken  from  the 
Sessions  Papers  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  The  report  in  3  Cox  CO.  609  ba8| 
also,  been  referred  to. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  CUFFEY  and  OTHERS. 

William  Cuffey,  Thomas  Fat,  and  Willla^m  Lacy  for  Treason 
Felony  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Platt,  B.,  and 
WILLLA.MS,  J.,  September  25;  1848,  and  the  following  days. 
(Reported  in  3  Cox  C.C.  517.) 

Indictment  and  evidence,  as  in  the  preceding  case. — Verdict,  **  Guilt j." 
Ruled  by  Platt,  B.,  and  Williams,  J. — 

1.  Time  far  challenging— Beading  over  Panel — Challenge  for  favour— Examinatum  of  Juror. 

No  challenge  can  be  made  until  a  full  jury  has  appeared  in  the  box. 

The  panel  may  be  read  over,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  before  the  jury  are  sworn. 

On  a  challenge  to  the  favour,  that  the  juror  did  not  stand  indifferent,  triers  having  been 
appointed — Held,  that  the  juror  could  not  be  asked  if  he  had  been  a  Special  Constable 
during  the  recent  disturbances,  but  might  be  asked  if  he  had  expressed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 

2.  Evidence. —  Treason  Felony,  where  overt  act  conspiracy. (^d) 

On  an  indictment  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  for  feloniously  compa.s9ing,  &c.,  where  the 
ovi*rt  act  charged  was  conspiracy — Held,  that,  as  in  other  cases  of  conspiracy,  it  was 
competent  to  go  into  general  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  before  showing 
that  the  defendants  were  parties  to  it,  in  order  to  prove  the  conspiracy ;  and  then  to 
implicate  the  defendants  by  the  part  they  took  subsequently. 

Evidence  having  been  given  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  bodies  of  armed  men 
were  to  assemble  on  a  certain  night  in  different  parts  of  Ix)ndon,  evidence  that  a  body 
of  armed  men  assembled  on  the  night  in  question  held  admissible,  without  showing 
otherwise  that  they  were  connected  with  the  conspiracy. 

(a)  See  Reg.  v.  Nulcahy,  L.  R.  3.  H.  L.  306. 


The  jury  having  retired  in  the  last  case, 
William  Cuffey,  Thomas  Fay,  William 
Lacy,  and  George  B.  Mullins  were  brought 
np,  and  pleaded  '*  Not  Guilty**  to  an  in- 
dictment in  the  same  terms  as  in  Bowling* s 
case. 

Cvffey :  I  demand  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of 
my  pters  in  accordance  with  Magna 
Carta. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  AiUn-ney- 
Oeneral  {Jervis),(a)  Wdshy,  Bodkin,  and 
Clerk, 

Counsel  for  the  ipv\%on&THi  HuddlestonXh) 
BaXlantine,  and  Metcalfe  for  Cuffey  aud 
Lacy ;  Parry  for  Fay. 

The  prisoner  Mullins  was  put  back. 

The  Clerk  of  An^aigns  proceeded  to  read 
names  from  the  jury  panel  in  order  to 
form  a  jury. 

The  name  of  Cha/rles  Brooks,  druggist, 
haying  been  called, 

BaUantine  appl  ed  that  he  should  be 
sworn  on  the  vovr  dire  without  a  cause  of 
challenge  being  first  stated,  as  required 
by  EsLE,  J-,  iu  the  preceding  case,  and 
cited  Co.  Lit.  1586— 

**If  the  cause  of  challenge  touch  the  dis- 
honour or  discredit  of  the  juror,  he  shall  not  be 
examined  upon  his  oath,  but  in  other  cases  he 
shall  be  examined  upon  hi^  oath  to  inform  the 
triers.** 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(jb)  „  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


No  reflection  is  now  intended  on  the 
honour  or  credit  of  the  jui  or. 

Huddleston  and  Metcalfe  for  Cuffey: 
This  is  a  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
favour.    Chiiiy  says,  1  Cr.  L.  550— 

"They  may  also  examine  the  juryman 
challenged  upon  his  voir  dire  ventatem  direre  as 
to  the  leaning  of  his  own  affections  aud  the 
sufficiency  of  his  own  estate." 

Hargrave  also  says,  Co.  Lit.  1586 — 
"  As  a  witness  is  sworn  on  a  voir  dire  to  try 
an  objection  as  to  his  competency  to  give  evi- 
dence, BO  a  juror  may  be  sworn  in  like  manner 
to  try  the  cause  of  challenge.** 

He  refers  to  Francia's  case  (a)  and  Town- 
ley's  case.(6)  In  the  latter  the  prisoner 
applied  to  have  the  panel  read  over  once, 
which  was  granted,  and  then  asked  each 
juror,  as  he  was  called,  if  he  was  a  free- 
holder. 

Metcalfe:  Dickenson,  Quarter  Sessions 
p.  505,  says — 

"  As  to  the  challenges  for  suspicion  of  favour, 
although  a  juror  has  not  given  apparent  marks 
of  partiality,  yet  there  may  be  sufficient  reason 
to  suspect  he  may  be  more  favourable  to  one 
side  than  the  other,  and  this  is  reason  for  a 
challenge  to  the  favour.^' 

When  we  challenge  for  favour  we  are 
entitled  to  have  triers  appointed. 

(a)  15St.  Tr.  897. 
(A)  Fast.  Cr.  L.  7. 
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Pa/rry  for  Fay :  The  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  have  the  panel  read  over.  In  Bao. 
Ala-,  tit.  **  Jnrors"  F.,  it  is  said— 

"  In  capital  cases  the  sheriff  returns  the  panel 
of  the  jury,  who  being  called  attd  appearing, 
the  prisoners  are  told  by  the  clerk  that  these 
good  men  now  called  and  appearing  are  to  pass 
upon  their  Utcs  and  deaths ;  therefore,  if  tbej 
will  pass  any  of  them,  they  are  to  do  it  before 
they  are  sworn,  and  if  no  challenge  hinder, 
the  jury  are  commanded  to  look  on  the  prisoners, 
and  then  severally  twelve  of  them,  neither  more 
nor  less,  are  sworn." 

AUomey- General:  The  practice  of  this 
Ck)art  is  that  the  panel  is  always  called 
oyer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sessions,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  do  appear  are 
ticked  off.  Every  priaoner  who  chooses 
may  be  here  then.  The  jnrors  are  taken 
by  ballot. 

A  challenge  for  Tavonr  mnst  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  Conrt  iu  point  of  form, 
so  that  the  prosecutor  n^ay  demnr  or 
connter-plead,  and  that  it  may  be  put 
npon  the  record. 

BallanUne :  The  reading  over  of  the 
panel  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sessions  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoners  is  not  enough. 
Onr  challenge  is  for  favour,  that  he  does 
not  stand  indifferent.  There  is  nothing 
to  his  discredit,  or  affecting  his  reputa- 
tion. It  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
times  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
trial  takes  place. 

Platt,  B.  :  In  Rex  v.  Edmonds, {a) 
JJbhatt,  G.J.  says^ 

'*  It  is  at!  established  rule  as  to  proceedings 
of  this  kind  that  no  cbsllenge  either  to  the 
array  or  to  the  polls  can  be  taken,  until  a  full 
jury  shall  have  appeared ;  and  if  twelve  of  those 
named  in  the  original  panel  do  not  appear,  a 
tales  must  be  prayed,  and  the  appearance  of 
twelve  obtaiued  before  any  challenge  be  made." 

Therefore  until  you  have  got  twelve 
men  into  the  box,  the  objections  that  you 
are  seeking  to  make  cannot  be  made. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  then  called  twelve 
jurymen  from  the  panel,  and  on  their 
appearance  called  on  the  prisoners  to 
make  objection  in  the  usual  form. 

Huddieston  again  applied  to  have  the 
jury  panel  read  over,  and  cited  2  Hawk. 
P.O.  o.  43.  8.  4— 

'*  before  any  Juryman  is  brought  to  the  book,(&) 
the  prisoner,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  may  have 
the  whole  panel  once  called  over  in  his  hearing, 
that  he  may  take  notice  who  do,  and  who  do 
not  appear,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  challenges." 

This  was  done  by  order  of  the  Court, 
the    Attorney- General  not    opposing,    in 

(a)  4  B  &  Aid.  472. 

{by  According  to  the  ancient  practice  an 
open  Bible  was  placed  in  court  to  which  the 
jurors  wore  called  up  in  succession  to  be  sworn. 


Tovmley's  ca<«e,(a)  and  also  in  Layer* s 
case, (6)  after  a  much  longer  debate  than 
the  matter  deserved. 

Platt,  B.  :  I  do  not  nnderstand  you  to 
oppose,  Mr.  Attorney,  except  on  the  ground 
of  precedent. 

Attorney  General :  No,  my  lord,  not  if 
it  is  understood  to  be  by  consent. 

Platt,  6. :  Be  it  so. 

The  panel  was  accordingly  read  over. 

Ballantine  having  stated  that  the  pri- 
soners intended  to  sever  in  their  chal- 
lenges, the  Attorney- General  said  he  would 
take  the  case  of  Ovffey  first. 

Ballantine  for  Cuffey  then  challenged 
John  Bickworih — 

**  for  that  the  said  J.  P.  does  not  stand  indifferent 
between  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner." 

The  Attorney-General  proposed  to  demnr 
to  the  above  challenge  as  oad  in  law,  but 
afterwards  stated  that  he  preferred  to  join 
ispue. 

Two  triers  were  then  sworn,  one  a 
juryman  previously  sworn  without  objec- 
tion, and  the  other  selected  by  the  learned 
judges. 

The  juror,  John  Piehworih,  of  6.  Gilbert 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  batcher,  was  then 
sworn  on  the  voir  dire. 

Ballantine :  During  the  recent  disturb- 
ances,  have  you  acted  as  a  special  con- 
stable P 

The  Attom&y-GeTheral  objected  to  this 
question  as  being  one  totally  irreleviint. 

Ballantine :  Triis  question  is  allowable, 
for  it  does  not  touch  the  honour  or  credit 
of  the  witness. 

Platt,  B.  :  It  is  a  question  which  Las 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  issue,  and 
I  cannot  allow  it  to  bo  put. 

Ballantine  {to  the  juror) :  Have  you 
ever  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners  P — Wo. 

Ballantine  withdrew  the  objection,  and 
the  tiiers  found  the  juror  was  indifferent. 

Ballantine  challenged  several  of  the 
other  jurors  for  favour ;  and  after  triers 
had  been  appointed,  asked  if  they  had 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
the  trial.  One  juror  answered  that  since 
he  had  been  in  Court  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  prisoners  ought  to  te 
hung.  Ho  was  withdrawn.  In  the  other 
cases  the  triers  found  against  the  chal- 
lenges. 

A  full  jury  having  been  sworn.  Parry 
stated  that  the  prisoners  no  longer  wished 
to  sever  in  their  challenges. 

AHomey- General:  The  jury  have  been 
sworn  to  try  Cuffey. 

Platt,  B.  :  There  is  no  charge  to  them 
yet. 

The  jury  in  the  box  were  again  sworn. 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  7. 
(6)  16  St.  Tr.  98. 
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Cuffey  objected  that  the  jurors  were  not 
his  equals,  as  he  was  a  journeyman 
mechanic. 

Platt,  B.  :  Very  well,  you  have  made 
your  objection. 

Bcdlantine :  You  must  leave  it  to  us. 

The  Attorney' Oenerai  having  addressed 
the  jury,  evidence  was  given  as  in  the  pre- 
oedmg  case,  that  the  prisoners,  from  July 
20th  to  August  16th,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  meetings  where  plans  for 
securing  the  **  People's  Charter  "  and  the 
**  Repeal  of  the  Union  **  were  suggested 
and  organised ;  that  the  prisoners  £ook  a 
prominent  part  at  such  meetings ;  that 
large  bodies  of  men  were  formed  into 
societies,  with  class  leaders,  wardens, 
delegates,  &o. ;  that  some  of  the  members 
of  such  societies  were  selected  and  or- 
ganised as  fighting-men,  others  were 
instructed  in  circling  barridUles,  firing 
houses,  and  scattering  grenades  ;  that  an 
attempt  at  insurrection  was  to  be  made  in 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  August ;  and  that 
on  that  night  a  great  number  of  the  con- 
spirators were  found  at  the  several  places 
of  meeting  previously  marked,  provided 
with  arms  and  combustible  materials. 

TliC  witness  Powell  having  spoken  to 
various  meetings  between  July  28  and 
August  15  connecting  the  prisoners  with 
the  conspiracy,  was  questioned  as  to  an 
earlier  meeting  on  July  20  at  the  "  Bl^ck 
Jack,'*  at  which  none  of  the  pi'isoners 
were  present.  At  that  meeting  he  was 
asked  for  his  credentials,  and  produced  a 
leaf  of  a  book  which  had  been  given  him 
bv  a  man  named  Bezer.  In  giving  it  to 
him  Bezer  made  a  statement.  Payne,  the 
cb&irman  of  that  meeiting,  compared  the 
leaf  with  a  book  which  he  hacl  iu  bis  hand, 
and  upon  that  the  witness  was  admitted. 
JPowell  was  now  asked  what  Bezer  said  to 
him  when  he  gave  him  the  leaf,  and  al^o 
what  took  place  at  the  meeting  at  the 
'*  Black  Jack." 

Ballantine :  It  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  prisoners  were  implicated  id  the  com- 
mon design  on  July  20tb,  and  therefore 
ttey  at^  not  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  othdr  parties  at  that  date.  It  was  ruled 
in  the  last  case  that  the  statement  of 
iezer  could  not  be  gone  into. 

Bodkin:  Inconsequence  of  that  ruling 
we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  evidence. 
Erie,  J.,  ruled  that  we  had  not  laid 
safficient  foundation  for  the  question. 
We  have  now  shown  that  the  prisohets 
were  afterwards  connected  with  tlie  con- 
spiracy. 

Platt,  B.  :  Ought  we  ilot  to  liave  evi- 
dence tbat  these  three  parties  formed  a 
part  of  the  conspiracy  before  you  can 
mak6  the  evidence  of  any  one  evidence 
against  the  rest  P 

Attorney- Oenercd  :  This  Evidence  would 


at  least  be  admissible  to  show  how  this 
witness  became  a  member  of  the  society, 
but  I  shall  contend  that  it  is  admissible 
on  general  principles  against  these  de- 
fendants, as  proving  the  conspiracy.  Both 
the  prisoners  and  Bezer  are  snown  to  have 
been  parties  to  the  conspiracy  at  a  later 
date. 

BdllanHne :  This  is  not  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, but  of  felony.  If  these  defendant  s 
were  indicted  for  a  larceny,  could  it  be  con- 
tended that  conversations  had,  long  before 
the  offence  was  committed,  with  persons 
alleged  to  be  implicated  in  the  transac- 
tion, would  be  admissible  against  them  ? 

Parry  followed. 

Attorney  -  General :  This  is  a  felony 
based  upon  a  conspiracy.  The  chargo  is 
one  of  compassing  and  intending  to 
depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  of  declaring 
such  compassing,  &o.,  by  certain  overt 
acts ;  here,  assembling,  conspiring,  &o. 
The  overt  acta  do  not  of  themselves  con- 
stitute the  offence,  they  are  only  evi- 
dence of  the  compassing.  If  several  per- 
sons conspired  to  oommit  a  felony,  such 
as  larceny,  a  man  who  came  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  joined  in  Uie  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  would  be  responsible 
for  what  they  had  previously  done,  for  he 
would  have  adopted  it  by  his  subsequent 
conduct.  In  conspiracy,  where  a  man  stops 
short  at  the  moment  of  commission,  you 
can  only  convict  him  by  showing  he  was 
a  party  to  maturing  the  plan. 

jPlatt,  B.  :  But  that  arises  from  the  rule 
that  in  misdemeanors  all  are  principals. 

Williams,  J. :  The  reason  why,  in  a 
conspiracy,  you  admit  evidence  of  ihe 
acts  and  obsei^ations  of  others  is,  that 
those  others  are  agelits;  but  how  is  it 
the  act  of  ah  agent  when  the  party  is  not 
at  the  time  involved  in  the  conspiracy  P 

Attorney- General  t  The  rule  of  law  is 
precisely  the  same  as  to  evidence,  whether 
the  charge  be  felony  or  misdemeanor. 
The  crime  is  different,  but  there  is  no 
difference  as  to  the  proof.  In  felony  all 
are  principals  for  the  purposes  of  proof, 
and  you  may  give  evidence  of  the  acts 
of  the  parties  where  there  is  a  common  de- 
sign, though  some  of  them  have  stopped 
short  of  committing  the  very  acts 
charged.  This  is  a  conspiracy — a  feloni- 
ous conspiracy — and  the  rules  relating  to 
conspiracy  must  govern  this  case.  If  it 
cAn  oe  proved  that  the  defendants  were 
parties  to  it,  the  ordinary  rule  is  applicable 
to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  other  con- 
spirators, whether  they  occurred  before 
or  after  the  time  when  the  defendants 
joined  it. 

Welshy  and  Bodkin,  on  the  same  side : 
The  substantive  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment is  that  of  compassingand  intending, 
Ac.    The  overt  acts  laid  are  the  ossom- 
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bling,  moeting,  and  conRpiring.  The 
charge  is  an  act  of  the  mind  to  be  evi- 
denced liy  the  overt  acts  alleged;  and 
this  being  ro,  precisely  the  same  rales 
are  applicable  as  in  cases  of  conspiracy 
and  treason  where  the  principle  and 
natnre  of  the  charge  are  precisely  the 
same.  Now,  in  Beg.  t.  Lord  Orey,(a)  it  is 
laid  down — 

"  That  every  penson  concerned  in  any  of  the 
criminal  parts  of  the  transaction  allef^ed  as  a 
conspiracy  may  be  found  guilty,  though  there 
be  DO  evidence  that  such  persoDs  joined  in  con- 
certing the  plan,  or  that  they  ever  met  the 
oihers,  and  though  it  is  probable  they  never 
did,  and  though  some  of  them  only  join  in  the 
latter  parts  of  the  transaction,  and  probably  did 
not  know  of  the  matter  nntil  some  of  the  prior 
parts  of  the  transaction  were  complete." 

That  rule  is  adopted  in  Beg.  v.  Mur* 
phy,{b)  in  Leigh's  case,(c)  on  Macklin's 
prosecution  for  a  conspiracy  to  drive  him 
from  the  stage.  So  in  Beg.  v.  Hammond 
and  Webb,{d)  the  indictment  charged 
the  defendants,  who  were  journeyman 
shoemakers,  with  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
their  wages,  and  evidence  was  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  of  a  plan 
for  a  combination  among  the  journeymen 
shoeroakers,  formed  and  printed  several 
years  before,  regulating  their  meetings, 
subscriptions,  and  other  matters,  for  their 
mutual  government  in  forwarding  their 
designs.  This  evidence  was  objected  to ; 
but  Kenyon^  L.G.J.,  said  that,  if  a  general 
conspiracy  existed,  general  evidenceimight 
be  gfiven  of  its  nature  and  the  conduct  of 
its  members,  so  as  to  implicate  men  who 
stood  charged  with  acting  upon  the  terms 
of  it  years  after  those  terms  had  been 
established,  and  who  might  reside  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
general  plan  was  carried  on. 

So  in  Beg.  v.  Fro8i,(e)  where  a  party 
met  which  was  joined  by  the  prisoner 
the  next  day,  it  was  held  that  directions 
given  by  one  of  the  party  on  the  day  of 
their  meeting  as  to  where  they  were  to  go, 
and  for  what  purpose,  were  admissible, 
and  the  case  was  said  to  fall  within  Beg. 
T.  Hunt,{  f )  where  evidence  of  drilling  at  a 
different  place  two  days  before,  and  hiss- 
ing sn  obnoxioas  person,  was  held  re- 
ceivable. The  first  thing  to  be  proved  is 
the  conspiracy ;  then  the  defendants  mnst 
be  connected  with  it;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  acts  and  declarations  of  any 
other  conspirators,  made  at  whatever 
time,  are  admissible. 

{a)  0  St.  Tr.  127. 
(6)  8  C.  &  l\  '297. 

(c)   2  Macnally's  Evidence,  634,  citing  MS, 
report ;  see,  also,  1  C.  &  K.  '2Sn. 
(rf)  aEsp.  718. 

(<?)  4  St.  Tr.  N.8.  248  ;  9  C.  &  P.  129. 
C/)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  431  ;  8  B.  &  Aid.  566. 


Platt,  6. :  Yonr  argument  is,  that  the 
charge  being  an  act  of  the  mind,  estab- 
lished in  the  indictment  by  certain  overt 
acts,  one  of  those  acts  is  a  conspirital  act, 
and  must  lead  to  the  same  evidence  that 
applies  to  a  conspiracy. 

BaJJantine}  The  Attorn ey-OeneraZ  has 
treated  the  case  as  though  a  compassing 
was  precioely  the  same  as  a  conspiracy ; 
but  it  is  very  different.  There  must  be 
two  persons  at  least  in  a  conspiracy. 
Under  this  Act  one  may  be  tried  for  a 
compassing.  One  of  the  overt  sets 
charged  is  no  doubt  a  conspiracy ;  bnt  the 
basis  of  the  offence  was  an  act  of  felony  ; 
it  might  be  an  act  committed  by  one  in- 
dividual or  by  several  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  if  committed  bv  several  at  different 
times  one  only  could  be  charged  as  prin- 
cipal, and  the  rest  would  be  accessories 
either  before  or  after  the  fact.  Suppose 
that  at  any  meeting,  these  prisoners, 
being  present,  compassed  to  levy  war 
against  the  Queen,  the  offence  would  be 
complete,  and  the  Attorney- General  would 
be  estopped  from  giving  evidence  of  com- 
passing upon  any  subsequent  occasion, 
upon  the  principle  that  no  two  separate 
and  distinct  felonies  can  be  included  in 
one  indictment;  this  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  basis  of 
this  charge  is  a  felony  and  not  a  conspi- 
racy, and  that  evidence  other  than  such 
as  is  applicable  to  cases  of  felony  cannot 
be  given  against  these  defendants.  If 
they  are  proved  to  have  met  and  com- 
passed on  1st  of  August,  anything  done 
subsequently  would  be  evidence  to  explain 
that  act ;  bnt  what  was  done  by  others  on 
the  20th  of  July  could  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question  or  whether  felony  was  com- 
mitted twelve  days  afterwards.  If  what 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  July  was  brou^fht 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendants  after- 
wards, and  they  assented  to  it,  then  there 
might  be  little  ground  for  the  evidence ; 
but  merely  joining  the  conspiracy  at  a 
subsequent  time  is  no  presumption  that 
all  previous  matters  were  communicated 
to  them.  It  is  incumbent  ou  the  prosecu- 
tion affirmatively  to  show  that  such  commu- 
nication was  made  and  its  terms  adopted^ 

Parry  followed.  An  overt  act  might 
explain  the  intention  of  persons  charged, 
but  the  overt  acts  of  others  occurring 
before  the  prisoners  knew  anything  of  the 
conspiracy,  acts  which,  if  they  had  Known, 
they  might  have  dissented  from,  can 
form  no  subject-matter  for  the  jury  to 
de  1  iberate  u  pon.  Slight  e v ide n ce  of  adop- 
tion might  have  rendered  the  evidence 
admissible,  but  here  there  is  noue  at  all. 

The  Attorney-  General  referred  to  Beg.  v. 
Fro8t.{a)    There  this  point  was  virtually 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  :243-6 ;  9  C.  &  P.  129. 
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decided :  a  witness  was  called  to  prove  he 
TV  as  with  a  party  at  a  Chartist  lodge  on 
the  2nd  of  Noyember,  when  a  person 
named  Beed  gave  them  directious  to  go  to 
Newport  on  the  following  night.  The 
witness  did  not  see  the  prisoner  until  he 
was  on  his  march  to  Newport  on  the  4th. 
Serjeant  Ludlow ^  for  the  Crown,  proposed 
to  ask  the  witness  what  Re^d  said  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  go  to 
Newport.  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Kelly,  for 
the  prisoners,  contended  that  directions 
given  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoners 
con'd  not  be  evidence  against  them. 
Beed  was  not  npon  his  trial,  and  what  he 
said  on  this  occasion  was  said  before  the 
prisoners  had  joined  the  scheme,  but 
Tindal,  G.J.,  received  the  evidence.  He 
said,  *'  I  think  it  admissible ;  the  effect  of 
it  is  quite  another  thing."  Williame,  J., 
observed  that,  "although  the  question 
was  not  without  difficulty,  he  thought 
the  evidence  ought  to  be  received  in 
accordance  with  what  had  been  done  in 
previous  cases."  He  cited  Beg.  v. 
Sunt,(a)  which  came  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  the  question  how  far  Mr.  Hunt 
could  be  affected  bi  the  conduct  of  other 
parties  two  days  before  the  meeting  at 
Manchester  (Mr.  HwiiU  having  made  his 
first  appearance  at  that  meeting),  it  was 
held  that  evidence  of  drilling  at  a  differ- 
ent place  two  days  before,  and  hissing  an 
obnoxious  person,  was  receivable. 

Fwrry:  No  doubt  Frost  was  proved  to 
have  been  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  long 
before. 

Plait,  B.  :  The  report  does  not  say  so, 
and  the  argument  seems  to  assume  the 
contrary. 

Ballaniine:  In  that  very  case  Mr.  Barer 
Parke  says — 

"  One  course  in  caseB  of  conspiracy  i»  to  proTe 
the  acts  of  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  nnd 
thus  prove  the  conspiracy,  and  then  that  the 
party  charged  adopted  those  acts." 

That  is  the  course  assumed  to  be  taken, 
but  one  main  point  is  left  out,  namely, 
that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  here 
to  prove  the  adoption. 

rLATT,  B. :  But  is  not  the  question  of 
adoption  for  the  jury  P 

BaWmiine :  No  doubt  it  is  if  any  evi- 
dence is  given  from  which  adoption  may  be 
inferred,  but  here  there  is  none.  Beside<i, 
that  case  was  one  of  treason;  this  is  a 
case  of  felony ;  and  as  has  been  before 
observed,  the  rules  that  govtm  evidence 
in  conspiracy  and  treason  totally  differ 
from  those  applicable  to  leLiny. 

Platt,  B.  :  It  appears  to  the  Court  that 
the  examination  may  be  proceeded  with, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  competent  to 

(a)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  491  ;  3  B.  &  Aid.  566. 


the  parties  who  intend  to  prove  a  con- 
'  s piracy  to  exist,  either  as  a  primary 
charge  or  a  secondary  one,  to  go  into 
general  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
combination  between  the  persons  who 
may  be  assembled  together,  although  the 
particular  defendant  was  not  of  the 
number  originally  congregated.  It  falls 
precisely  within  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  Frost's  case,  and,  although  the  word 
"  adopted  "  is  there  used,  it  is  a  question 
for  the  jury  hereafter  to  say  whether  that 
which  took  place  at  this  meeting  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  several 
prisoners.  In  an  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  defend- 
ants' privity  without  first  proving  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  parties  may,  therefore, 
go  into  general  evidence  of  it  first,  and 
then  implicate  the  defendants  by  the  part 
that  they  took  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
if  it  mav  be  done  in  those  cases,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  a  fortiori,  it  may  be  done  in 
this. 

WtLLiAVS,  J.:  One  principle  usually 
governs  cases  of  conspiracy.  After  the 
conspiracy  of  which  the  defendant  is  a 
member  is  shown  to  exist,  the  acts  of  co- 
conspirators, done  in  his  absence,  are  to 
be  taken  as  his  acts,  because  they  are  the 
acts  of  his  agents.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  admissible,  because  it  is  charged  that 
the  prisoners  joined  a  certain  confederacy. 
That  is  charged  as  one  of  the  overt  acts 
by  which  only  their  intention  is  declared, 
and  therefore  it  is  part  of  the  offence 
charged.  That  being  so,  it  is  competent 
to  the  Crown  to  give  a  general  history  of 
the  nature  of  the  confederacy,  provided, 
prima  fade,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  joined 
by  the  prisoners.  It  must  be  a  general 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
confederacy. 

Ballantine  requested  their  lordships  to 
reserve  the  point. 

Williams,  J . :  HufU's  case  is  extremely 
strong  against  you,  and  we  think  we 
ought  not  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Evidence  was  given  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  August,  the  time  which 
had  been  taxed  for  the  general  outbreak, 
a  number  of  armed  men  were  found 
assembled  in  a  public  house  in  Webber 
Street.  None  of  the  men  had  been  pre- 
▼iously  connected  by  the  evidence  with 
the  conspiracy,  nor  did  it  appear  that 
the  house  had  ever  been  recognised  as  a 
place  of  meeting. 

Ballantine,  Parnett,  Parry,  and  Metoal/e, 
objected  that  proof  of  what  was  done  at 
tliat  house  could  not  be  adduced.  The 
people  there  were  entirely  isolated  from 
these  transactions.  Not  one  of  them  was 
brought  in  contact  either  with  the  pri- 
soners or  with  any  persons  proved  to  have 
been   a  party  to    the  conspiracy.      The 
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object  of  their  meeting  was  entirelj  un- 
known. It  might  be  that  they  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
8ome  distinct  conspiracy  of  their  own.  It 
might  be  that  they  were  burglars  pre- 
paring to  commit  a  midnight  robbery  in 
some  adjoining  street,  and  it  would  be 
yery  unjust  to  make  the  prisoners  re- 
sponsible for  conduct  which  they  had 
never  sanctioned,  and  of  which  they  were 
probably  ignoi-ant.  For  aught  that  ap- 
peared, the  meetings  were  as  distinct  in 
chaiacter  as  if  they  had  taken  place 
in  different  quarters  of  the  world. 

Platt,  B.  :  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
evidence  ought  nut  to  be  objected  to, 
because,  upon  the  testimony  of  Powell, 
which  we  mu.«^t  take  now  to  be  evidence 
in  the  case,  it  seems  that  upcn  this  night 
there  was  to  be  a  considerable  collection 
of  armed  persons,  and  we  have  at  one  of 
the  meetings  returns  made  by  the  dele- 
gates that  the  number  of  Chartist  "figh ting 
men  was  as  many  as  5,001).  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  prosecutpr~i8  to  prove 
the  secret  communications  between  several 
parties,  all  organised,  in  this  private 
manner,  to  meet  armed  in  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  The  value  of  the  evi- 
dence is  a  different  mutter.  It  does  not 
certainly  affect  the  prisoners  directly,  but 
it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  touches 
them  indirectly  by  establishing  the  iden- 
tity of  motive  of  this  meeting  and  the 
rest. 

The  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty. 

Sektxnces. 

The  prisoner  William  Bowling  was 
placed  at  the  bar  together  with  the  other 
prisoners. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  inquired  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  u^ual  form  what  they  had 
to  say  why  they  should  not  receive  judg- 
ment according  to  law. 

The  ^prisoner  Fay ;  I  say  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  man  in  the  court  hearing 
the  evidence  of  ihe  man  Towell  himself, 
that  he  was  committing  perjury  from  1  ne 
to  line ;  and  as  to  what  he  stated  in  the 
police  office  when  I  was  taken,  he  contra- 
dicted himself  in  several  points.  I  say  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  man  here  that 
be  was  perjuring  himself.  It  is  useless  to 
say  more. 

The  prisoner  Bowling :  I  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  charge  made  against  me,  in 
tne  course  of  this  prosecution,  of  using 
treachery  and  duplicity  towards  the 
Chartists  and  using  them  for  my  own 
ulterior  purposes,  I  never  concealed  my 
opinions  for  a  moment,  or  my  sentiments 
or  objects.  With  reppect  to  the  charge  of 
ingratitude,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
Concerned,  I  am  content  simply  to  deny  it. 


I  was  taunted  with  being  false  to  my 
country  in  my  counsels.  Those  were  the 
very  words  which  were  used.  I  regret 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  high  position  of 
the  Attorney- General  should  have  had 
recourse  to  ntlsehood  and  slander  in  order 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against 
a  prisoner.  In  the  humble  part  1  have 
taken  in  this  conflict  1  have  been  actuated 
by  no  desire  for  notoriety  or  martyrdom, 
as  was  alleged,  nor  by  any  other  desire 
than  to  serve  my  country.  'I^rants  may 
make  laws  to  declare  patriotism  felony, 
and  they  may  punish  it  as  felony,  but 
they  cannot  make  it  felony.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

The  pi'isoner  La^ey:  I  can  say,  mj  lord, 
that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  made 
against  me.  I  never  took  any  part,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  about  the 
physical  force  movement.  I  approve  of 
the  six  points  of  the  Chai*ter,  and  I  can 
appeal  to  the  great  body  of  the  Chartists, 
that  both  in  public  and  in  private  I  have 
always  recommended  peaceable  means  for 
the  promotion  of  social  and  moral  re- 
form. I  have  been  a  moral  force  Chartist 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  have  always 
been  known  as  a  man  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  I  can  appeal  to  hundreds  of 
respectable  Chartists  in  London  to  bear 
me  out  in  that. 

The  prisoner  Cuffey:  My  lords,  I  say 
you  ought  not  to  sentence  mo,  fir^st,  be- 
cause although  this  has  been  a  long  and 
important  trial,  it  has  not  been  a  fair 
trial,  and  my  request  was  not  complied 
witn  to  have  a  jury  of  my  equals.  But 
the  jury  as  it  is  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  ;  I  daresay  they  have  acted  con- 
scientiously. The  next  reason  that  [ 
ought  not  to  be  sentenced  is  on  account  of 
the  great  prejudice  that  has  been  rais'd 
against  me  in  particular,  for  months  past. 
Kverybody  that  hears  me  is  convinced 
that  almost  the  whole  press  of  this 
country,  and  even  other  countries,  has 
been  raising  a  prejudice  against  me.  I 
have  been  taunted  by  the  press,  and  it  has 
tried  to  smother  me  with  ridicule,  (a)  and  it 
has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  crush 
me.    I  crave  no  pity.     I  ask  no  mercy. 

The  prisoner  Fry  {with  violence) :  Nor  I. 

The  prinontir  Uvffey :  Keep  yourtelf 
cool,  my  boy.  You  will  never  get  through 
your  troubles  if  you  do  not.     The  press 

(a)  Cf.  the  lines  written  after  this  trial  in 
Thackeray's  " Three Chrit-tmas  Waits"  (vol.  18, 
Ballads  and  Tales,  p.  191),  beginning:  — 
**  Ven  this  bad  year  began," 
The  nex  man  said,  saysee, 
**  I  va«  a  journeyman, 

A  taylor  black  and  free ; 
And  my  wife  went  out  and  chaired  about, 
And  my  name's  the  bold  Cuffee." 
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has  strongly   excited    the    middle  class  ^ 
aj^ainst  me ;   therefore  I  did  not  expect  I 
anything  else  except  the  verdict  of  guilty,  | 
right  or  wrong ;  and  instead  of  my  being 
pitied  I  pity  the  AUamey-Qeneral  and  the 
Governmeut  that  they  could  descend  to 
such  means  as  to  raise  up  a  conspiracy 
against  me  by  infamous  and  base  cha- 
racters.    I  should  have  said  "The  Spy 
Master  •General**   for    that    is    the    fact. 
The  present  Government  is  now  supported 
by  a  regular  organized  system  of  espionage 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  this    great  and 
boosted  free  country.      The    locality  to 
which  I  belong  never  approved  of  any 
violence  of  this  sort  and  never  sent  any 
delegates  to  any  snch  meetings,  and  that 
you  will  find  proved  in  the  trials  of  my 
fellow  prisoners  who  have  not  yet  been 
tried.      They  sent  no  delegates,  and  oon- 
sequently  there  were  no  luminaries  nor  fire- 
brands sent  to  Orange  Street  from  that 
locality.      That  is  another  reason  why  1 
should  not  be  sentenced;    that  will   l>e 
hereafter  proved.    Then  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  the  Whig  mancBUvres  of  keeping 
the  spy  Dams  back  to  the  last  moment 
after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  evidence  in  the  newspaper  and 
seeing  what  was  deposed  to»  and  then 
coming  here  with  a  statement  written  out 
by  the  inspectors  of  police  against  me  and 
filling  up  all  the  discrepancies  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  principal  spy,  that  miscreant 
With   so  many  aliasea,  JPotoell  being  his 
proper  name,  it  seems.      He  had  never 
proved  I  was  a  delegate.      He  had  never 
proved   I  was  elected    on    the    Ulterior 
Committee,  and  he  did  not  state  that  X 
went  out  on  Tuesday  evening  with  the 
Ulterior  Committee  and  propost  d  the  place 
and  scheme  of   the   intended  outbreak. 
But  then  comes  Davis,  after  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  in  the  papers 
the  evidence  that  Potoell  had  given,  to 
say  the  time  when  I  was  elected,  as  he 
states,  secretary.      He  states  1  went  out 
with  the  Ulterior  Committee  and  returned 
with  them.      All  this  I  deny.     It  is  most 
gross,   perilous,   and  deurading   to    anv 
GK>vemment  to  resort  to  such  means,  aim, 
if  my  letters  had  been  read,  it  would  have 
been    proved    that    my    life    has    been 
threatened  months  ago,  and  that  would 
easily   account    for    my  having  a  small 
pocket-pistol  at,  home  loaded.      I  was  also 
threatened  with  assassination,  and  there- 
fore   I    considered    1   had  a  right,  and 
indeed  every  Englishman  has    a  right, 
according  to  the  old  statute,  to  have  arms, 
and  he  was  to  be  liable  to  punishment,  as 
your  lordship  is  aware,  for  not  prattisins: 
the  use  of  those  arras.     At  the  same  time  I 
am  aware  that  there  was  an  Act  passed  in 
the  time  of  George  the  Third  for  punish- 
ing people  for  assembling  to  drill  and 


practise  the  use  of  arms,  but  I  also  know 
that  the  statute  to  which  I  have  alluded 
had  never  been  rescinded.  I  did  attempt 
to  pass  a  piiitol  to  my  wife,  because  I 
knew  what  would  be  made  of  it,  but  it 
was  for  self-defence  I  kept  it.  And  it  has 
been  seated  by  your  lordship  'to-day  that 
it  was  very  important  that  these  spies 
should  go  about  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
loaiied,  because  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
Certainly  I  cannot  conceive  it  is  any 
crime  therefore  in  me  to  have  a  smaU 
pocket  pistol  at  home.  There  has  been 
an  accusation  made  against  me  likewise 
as  to  my  name  being  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  books  found  at  Ixicy^s  about  the  sub- 
scription, about  the  Victim  fund  towards 
defraying  my  expenses  at  this  trial.  It  is 
mentioned,  but  it  is  never  proved  in  that 
book;  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  lord. 
That  is  all  I  need  say  at  present,  except 
that  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  have 
expected  for  some  time.  As  I  certainly 
have  been  an  important  character  in  the 
Chartist  movement,  I  laid  myself  out  for 
something  of  this  sort  from  the  first.  I 
know  that  a  great  many  men  of  good 
moral  character  are  now  sufifering  in 
prison  only  for  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  Charter ;  but,  however,  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  its  being  carried  out  yet.  Tuere 
may  be  many  victims.  I  am  not  anxious 
for  martyrdom,  but  I  feel  that,  after  what 
I  have  gone  through  this  week,  I  have  the 
fortitude  to  endure  any  punishment  your 
lordship  can  inflict  upon  me.  I  know  my 
cause  is  good,  and  I  have  a  self-approving 
conscience  that  will  bear  me  up  against 
anything,  and  that  would  bear  me  up 
even  to  the  scaffold ;  therefore  I  think 
I  can  endure  any  punishment  proudly. 
I  feel  no  disgrace  at  being  called  a  felon. 
As  to  thai  Aot,  which  your  lordship  hus 
called  attention  to.  which  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  the  most  hurried  man- 
ner without  time  for  due  consideration,  I 
am  almost  one  of  the  first  victims  after 
glorious  Mitchel  to  fall  under  that  Act. 
Any  Act  that  has  been  brought  forwnrd 
for  the  good  of  the  country  has  been  de- 
layed and  great  time  has  been  lost  in 
attending  to  it,  and  indeed  most  of  them 
have  been  thrown  aside  or  put  off  to  the 
next  (tessiun ;  but  anything  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes  can  be  passed 
in  a  few  hours.     I  have  done,  my  lords. 

Platt,  B.  :  William  DovfUng,  William 
La^yy,  Thomas  Fay,  and  William  Cuffey^ 
two  juries  of  your  country,  before  one  of 
whom  was  tried  you,  Williaim  Dowli/ty, 
and  before  the  other  of  whom  were  tried 
you,  William  Lacy,  Thomas  Fay,  and  TTti- 
liam  Cuffey,  have  arrived  at  the  only  con- 
clusion that  twelve  upright  and  reason* 
able  men  could  have  arrived  at  after  the 
production  of  the  evidence  against  yon 
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respectively.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
doabt  that  yon  all  of  yon  devised  and 
intended  to  levy  war  against  the  Qneen 
and  compel  her  to  alter  her  measures  by 
force  of  arms. 

There  is  no  donbt  as  regards  yon, 
WUUam  DowUng,  for  yon  are  fonnd 
gailtf  npon  the  second  connt  only,  that 
yon  ]oined  in  the  movement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire  hy  separating  by  force  of 
arms  Ireland  from  this  country.  And  it 
is  not  for  you,  young  man,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  yourself,  to 
set  up  yonr  understandine  against  the 
experience  of  mankind  and  a^inst  the 
result  of  ancient  wisdom.  It  is  not  for 
you  to  say  that  that  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  has  branded  by  the 
namo  of  felony  can  be  in  any  way  what 
you  call  patriotism.  Is  it  patriotism,  I 
should  like  to  know,  for  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  secret  to  combine  to  inflict  misery 
and  wretchedness  and  spoil,  which  was 
evidently  the  object  of  the  course  which 
all  of  you  seemed  to  be  taking  on  the  15th 
of  Augrost  ?  Oan  any  man  say,  i^at  has  a 
grain  of  common  sense,  that  proceedings 
of  that  kind  have  anything  to  do  with 
patriotism?  That  the  town  is  to  be  in 
□ames,  that  her  Majesty *d  subjects  are  to 
be  butchered,  that  you  and  your  com- 
panions are  to  put  down  all  law  and 
authority  and  carry  all  before  you  by 
force  of  arms — is  that  patriotism?  The 
law  bays  that  such  proceedings  constitute 
the  en  roe  of  felony,  and  properly  so  calls 
it;  and  it  is  only  lamentable  uiat  four 
persons  of  your  apparent  education  and 
qualifications  and  your  apparent  manly 
energy,  and  your  apparent  independence, 
should  be  so  misled  as  to  think  for  an 
instant  that  atrocities  of  this  kind,  which 
strike  at  the  very  root  and  the  safety  of 
society,  can  be  allowed  in  any  Christian 
ooantry. 

The  jury  have  come  to  the  only  conclu- 
sion at  which  they  could  have  arrived. 
No  reasonable  men  could  doubt  for  an 
instant  that,  after  the  scene  of  the  15th  of 
August,  on  the  evening  when  the  ribbons 
were  given  out  and  the  order  of  assem- 
blage for  the  next  night  was  directed, 
you  and  each  of  you,  when  the  shades  of 
night  were  descended  upon  this  metropo- 
lis, intended  that  a  conroe  of  burning,  of 
murder  and  of  robbery,  should  surround 
this  unfortunate  city,  if  it  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  that  your  guilty  purposes 
had  not  been  discovered.  That  was  the 
primary  object  you  had  in  view ;  and  a 
secondary,  no  doubt,  was  that  jou  might 
assume  ttie  ffovemment  of  this  country 
and  govern  uiings  in  your  own  way.  is 
this  to  be  endnired  P  And  when  men  are 
brought  within  the  law  and  are  about  to 
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answer  for  the  breach  of  it,  to  defy  the  • 
law  P  But  your  defiance  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  extend  mercy  to 
any  of  you,  wild  and  insane  as  you  seem 
to  be,  that  mercy  should  be  extended. 

But  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Comb 
would  be  performing  its  duty  to  the 
country  if,  when  such  offences'  as  these 
were  brought  home  to  criminals  such  as 
yourselves,  it  should  pass  on  them  a 
slight  punishment,  and  should  not  make 
an  example,  a  severe  example,  of  all  those 
who  are  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  law. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  upon  each  of 
you  is  that  for  the  offence  of  which  you 
have  been  respectively  convicted,  you  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  to  such  place 
as  her  Majesty,  by  the  advico  of  her 
Privy  Council,  shall  direct  and  appoint, 
for  the  term  of  your  natural  lives. 

Monday,  October  2nd,  1848. 

Joseph  BUehie  was  brought  up,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  counsel.  Parry,  pleaded 
•*  Cluilty." 

PLA.TI.  B. :  Joseph  Bitchie,  you  have 
pleaded  gailty  to  an  indictment  charging 
you  with  one  of  the  most  serious  crimes 
which  a  member  of  society  or  a  subject  of 
her  Majesty  oan  commit.  You  have  de- 
vised and  intended  to  overthrow  by  force 
of  arms  the  Gk>vemment,  to  effect  by 
force  of  arms  that  which  you  were  too 
impatient  to  obtain  by  constitutional  and 
legal  means,  if  it  were  proper  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  you  had  placed  yourself  as 
the  captain  of  that  dangerous,  cowardly, 
and  savage  brigade,  the  fire-brigade,  by 
which  this  metropolis  was  to  be  in  flames 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  in  the  course  of 
which  murder,  robbiBry,  and  every  infamy 
would  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  law- 
less mob  you  thus  would  have  led.  It  is 
impossible  that  you,  who  were  the  leader 
ana  chief  instrument  of  the  mischief  in- 
tended, should  pass  away  from  this  Court 
without  the  severest  punishment  of  the 
law.  Four  men  were  sentenced  on  Satur- 
day last  to  transportation  for  their  natural 
lives,  and  if  they  deserved  that  punish- 
ment, surely  yon,  so  willing,  so  daring  an 
instrument  in  their  hands,  are  fitted  for 
that  punishment  too.  The  sentence  of 
the  Court  upon  you  is  that  for  the  offence 
of  which  you  have  admitted  yourself 
guilty,  you  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  to  such  place  as  her  Majesty,  by  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  shall  airect 
and  appoint,  for  the  term  of  your  natural 
life.(a) 


(a)  Dowling,  Cnfley,  Fay,  Lacy,  Bitchie,  and 
Mallins  were  transported  8th  August  1849,  and 
received  a  free  pardon  19th  May  1856. 
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After  EUchie  had.  pleaded  gniltj,  the 
'  AU(*rnmf'  General  stated  that,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  canspiracy,  with  the  exception  of 
JfttZZtfM,  whose  trial  was  postponed,  had 
been  dealt  with,  he  was  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  other  prisoners  on  indict- 
mentB  for  conspiracy,  instead  of  on  indict- 
ments for  felony  under  11  &  12  Vict,  c.  12. 
Willvam  Owmey,  Alfred  AbU,  Jame§ 
SnowhaU,  Edward  Scadding,  Philip  Mar- 
tin, Thomas  Jones,  OharUs  Young,  Henry 
Argue;  WHLvovm  Winepeare,  James  JProwton, 
Hugh  Oonway,  and  Samuel  Morgan  pleaded 
gailty,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  two  year8>  to  pay  fines  of 
lOL,  and  to  find  sureties  to  keen  the  peace, 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  20l,  with  two 
sureties  in  102.,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
until  the  fines  were  paid  and  the  sureties 
found. 


WaUam    Poole,     Tkomae    Irone,   Jtnd 

Thomas  Herbert,  not  having  been  found  in 

arms,   were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 

I  for  eighteen  months,  and  to  pay  fines  of 

lOL,  &c. 

■      Five    other   men  who    pleaded  "Not 
I  Quilty  "  were  allowed  to  enter  into  reoog- 
I  nizances  to  appear  to  take  their  trial  when 
called  on. 

I      MullMks  was  tried  and  convioted  at  the 
•  following  se8sion8.(a) 


Materials  madb  nsv  or. — ^The  above 
report  is  compiled  from  the  shorthand 
note  preserved  at  the  Treasury,  and  from 
the  report  in  3  Oo»  0.0.  517. 


(a)  See  below,  App.  A,  p.  1110. 
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THE  QUEEN   against  GUMMING. 


Proceedings  in  thb  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  on  an 
Indictment  against  James  Gumming  for  Treason  Felont  and 
Seditious  Gonspiract,  November  7,  1848,  Present— The  Lord 
Justice-Glerk,  and  Lords  Mackenzie  and  Medwyn  ;  and  Novem- 
ber 9,  1848,  Present — The  Lord  Justice-Glerk,  and  Lords 
Mackenzie,  Mocjcreiff,  Medwyn,  Cockburn,  and  Wood.  (Ke- 
ported  in  J.  Shaw,  Justiciary  Reports,  17.)  (a) 

libel  for  felony  under  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,(6)  11  &;  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  and  for  con- 
spiracy and  sedition  at  common  law. — Held,  in  repelling  objections  to  the  relevancy,  by  Lords 
Mackenzie,  Moncreifif,  Medwyn,  Cockburn,  and  Wood,  diss.  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Hope) — 

Libel  for  feUmy  under  11  &  12  Vict,  c.  12.,  aSfCUso,  for  conspiracy  and  sedition  at  common  law. 

That  the  statute  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  making  it  felony  to  compass  to  depose  the 
Queen,  &c.,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  express,  utter,  and  declare 
such'compassing,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  open  and  advised  speaking, 
or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  did  not  abrogate  the  common  law;  and  that  it  was 
competent  to  libel  the  same  species  faeti  in  the  same  libel  as  felony  under  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  12.,  and  as  conspiracy  and  sedition  at  common  law.(c) 

By  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Lords  Mackeniie  and  Medwyn — 

That  in  a  libel  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  it  is  competent  to  libel  a  previous  design 

as  evidenced  by  subsequent  overt  acts.(<0 
That  a  libel  for  conspiracy  is  not  bad  for  omitting  to  allege  in  the   minor  that 

the  acts  set  forth  in  support  of  the  charge  had  been  done  in  pursuance  of  the 

conspiracy. 


(a)  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  Justice  General  Inglis  on  this  volume  of  reports,  below,  p.  506. 

(6)  Short  Title  under  the  Short  Titles  Act,  1892.  As  to  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  see  note  to 
MiteheTs  case,  6  St.  Tr.  N.8.  599.  These  were  the  only  proceedings  under  this  Act  in  Scotland, 
until  the  proceedings  against  M'Dermott  and  others  in  December  1888.  See  **  Report  of  rhe  lYial 
of  the  Dynamitards,"  by  Charles  Tennant  Couper.    Edinburgh,  1884. 

(c)  See  Reg.  v.  (yDonnell,  below,  p.  638,  707n. 

(d)  See  Reg.T.  Duffy,  below,  p.  795. 


This  was  a  libel  in  the  High  Court 
of  Jnfiticiary  against  James  Oumming, 
shoemaker,  a  Chartist  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, charging  him  with  felony  under 
11  &  12  Viet.  c.  12.,  and  with  conspiracy 
and  Bedition  at  common  law.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  objection  to  the  relevancy 
are  here  i*eported.  The  trial  was  not 
farther  proceeded  with,  as  owing  to  the 
verdict  in  Orasit  and  HamiUon^B  case,  re- 
ported below,(a)  which  arose  ont  of  the 
same  facts,  the  Conrt,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Lard  Advocate,  deserted  the  diet,  and 
Oumming  was  released. 

Sigh  Coubt  of  JumciA&T,  EDivBUBeH. 

Present,  Lobd  Justicb-Clbbk  and  Lobbs 
ICACUSMzaB  and  Mbdwyk. 

(a)  See  below,  p.  507. 


November  7th,  1848. 

James  Ownming,  shoemaker,  residing 
in  Duncan  Street,  Drummond  Place, 
Edinburgh,  was  charged  on  criminal 
letters : — 

LiBBL   ON   CrIHINAL   LbTTBBS. 

That  albeit,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  our  reign,  chapter  twelve,  intituled  "  An 
Act  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown  and 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  it  is  by 
section  third  of  the  said  Act  enacted,  **  That,  if 
any  person  whatsoever,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shaU,  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  with- 
out, compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend 
to  deprive  or  depose  Our  Most  Gracious  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  from  the 
style,  honour  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kin^om,  or  of  any  other 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries^  or 
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to  lery  war  aeainst  Uer  Biajesty,  her  heirs,  or 
Buccessorsy  within  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Older,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel 
her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their  uieasnrea  or 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  pat  any  force  or  con  • 
straint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or  OFer- 
awe,  both  Houses  or  eithtr  House  of  Parliament, 
or  to  moTe  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger 
with  force  to  invade  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
any  other  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  countries 
under  the  oheisance  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  and  such  compassingg,  imagina- 
tions, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  and  dedare,  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  open 
aud  advised  speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act  or 
deed,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his 
or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  as  the  Court  shall  direct " ;  and  albeit,  by 
the  laws  of  this  and  of  every  other  well-governed 
Realm,  the  wickedly  and  feloniously  conspiring 
to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Realm  by  force  and  violence,  or  by 
armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  as,  also, 
sedition  are  crimes  of  an  heinous  nature,  and 
severely  punishable:  yet  true  it  is  and  of  verity, 
that  the  said  James  Cumming  is  guilty  of  the 
statutory  crime  and  felony  above  libelled,  and 
of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  at  common  law  above 
libelled,  and  of  the  crime  of  sedition  above 
libelled,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  crimes, 
actor,  or  art  and  part:  In  so  far  as,-  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  1848,  or 
on  one  or  other  of  them,  the  particular  time 
being  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  the  said 
James  Cumming  did,  wickedly  and  feloniously, 
Compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to 
levy  war  against  us,  within  that  part  of  the 
United  Eongdom  called  Scotland,  in  order  by 
force  or  constraint  to  compel  us  to  change  our 
measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  forc« 
and  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or 
overawe,  both  Houses  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  such  compassing,  imagination,  inven- 
tion, device,  or  intention,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
the  said  James  Cumming  did,  on  or  about  the  28th 
of  June  1848,  or  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of 
that  month,  or  of  May  immediately  preceding, 
or  of  July  immodiately  following,  and  within  or 
near  a  room  or  hall  situated  in  or  near  Infirmary 
Street,  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  commonly  called 
the  Trades'  Hall,  wickedly  and  feloniously,  ex- 
press, utter,  and  declare,  by  circulating  or  dis- 
tributing, and  thereby  publishing,  or  causing  to 
be  circulated  or  distributed,  ai^  thereby  pub- 
lished, a  printed  or  written  placard  in  the 
following  or  similar  terms: — 

**  National  Guabd. 

*'  A  natiom  to  be  free,  requtree  but  arm*  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  wte. 

**A  public  meeting  of  the  National  Guard 
wiQ  be  held  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  Infirmary 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  June  28,  1848,  for  the 
tranaction  of  important  busiuess.    Doors  open 


at  eight,  chair  to  be  taken  at  half -past  eight. 
The  varioos  clubs  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
desirous  of  joining. 

"  *  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  have  arms.' — 
Forteecue. 

"  '  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  freemen  to 
'  have  arms  of  defence  and  peace.' — Bracton. 

*' '  I  request  you  to  take  care  that  the  people 
be  well  armed  and  in  readiness  upon  all  occa- 
sions.*— Queen  Elizabeth. 

'<  <  To  attack  the  lowest  among  the  people 
is  to  attack  the  whole  people.' — De  Lolme. 

"'He  is  a  fool  who  knows  not  that  sirords 
were  given  to  men  that  none  might  be  slaves, 
but  such  as  know  not  how  to  use  them.' — 
Algernon  Sidneg. 

**  One  penny  will  be  charged  at  the  door  to 
defray  expenses. 

"Alex.  Elder,  Printer,  248,  High  Street." 

and  by  then  and  there  openly  reading  the  said 
placard,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  openly  read 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  all  or  many  of  them  calling  them- 
selves Chartists,  then  and  there  convened  and 
assembled  as  members  of  a  body  calling  itself  a 
National  Guard,  or  for  the  formation  or  enrol- 
ment of  such  National  Guard;  and  the  ssid 
James  Cumming  did,  then  and  there,  his  said 
compassing,  imagination,  invention,  device,  or 
intention,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  wickedly  and 
feloniously,  further  express,  utter,  and  declare, 
by  taking  ike  chair  and  presiding  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  meeting  of  persons  con- 
vened and  assembled  as  aforesaid,  being  mem- 
bers of,  or  met  for  the  formation  or  enrolment 
of,  the  said  National  Guard ;  and  by  then  and 
there,  or  at  some  other  time  within  the  period 
above  libelled,  and  at  some  other  place  to  the 
prosecutor  unknown,  joining  the  said  National 
Guard,  and  enrolling  himself  as  a  member,  or 
otherwise  becoming  a  member  thereof;  the  said 
body  calling  itself  a  National  Guard  beii^,  and 
by  him  known  to  be,  an  illegal  and  disloyal 
body,  formed  or  enrolled  for  the  illegal  and 
disloyal  purposes  of  subverting  by  force  and 
violence  the  laws  and  government  of  the  Realm, 
and  of  compelling  by  force  and  violence  an 
alteration  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Realm,  and  of  procuring  and  using  gun»  and 
pikes  or  other  arms  for  the  levying  of  war  against 
us  within  the  Realm,  as  aforesaid,  in  order  by 
force  or  constraint  to  compel  us  to  change  our 
measures  or  counsels,  and  in  order  to  put  force 
or  constraint  upon,  and  in  order  to  intimidate 
or  overawe,  both  Houses  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  for  one  or  more  of  the  said 
illegal  and  disloyal  purposes ;  and  it  was  within 
the  said  room  or  hall,  and  by  all,  or  one  or 
more,  of  the  said  persons  convened  and  assem- 
bled as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  openly  pro- 
posed or  resolved  in  presence  and  hearing^  of 
the  said  James  Camming,  and  with  his  sanction 
as  chairman,  that  the  members  of  the  said  body 
calling  itself  the  National  Guard,  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  guns  and  pikes  or  other 
arms,  and  it  was  intended,  and  by  him  known 
to  be  intended,  to  use  the  said  guns  and  pikes 
or  other  arms,  for  the  illegal  and  disloyal  pur- 
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po0ei  mlbresaid,  or  one  or  more  of  them ;  and 
an  individual  then  and  there  present,  whose 
name  is  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  did,  then 
and  there,  and  in  presence  and  hearing  of  the 
said  James  Gumming,  and  with  hia  sanction  as 
chairman,  propose  and  undertake  to  furnish  or 
supply  guns,  or  guns  and  bayonets,  to  those 
who  desired  them  ;  and  the  said  James  Gum- 
ming did,  as  chairman  aforesaid,  express  or 
indicate  his  approval  and  recommendation  of 
such  proposal  and  undertaking,  and  did  state 
from  the  chair  of  the  said  meeting,  that  pikes 
would  he  supplied  to  those  who  preferred  them ; 
and  the  said  Jamea  Gumming  did,  on  or  about 
the  22nd  day  of  July  1848,  or  on  one  or  other 
of  the  days  of  that  month,  and  within  or  near 
the  house  in  Duncan  Street,  Drummond  Place, 
Edinburgh,  then  and  now  or  lately  occupied  by 
him,  or  at  some  other  time  and  place  to  the 
prosecutor  unknown,  his  said  compassing,  im- 
agination, invention,  device,  or  intention,  or  one 
or  more  of  them,  wickedly  and  felonioui>ly, 
further  express,  utter,  aod  declare,  by  writing, 
subscribing,  and  addressing,  to  "Mr.  James 
Smith,  27,  Brunswick  Street,  Glasgow,"  a  letter 
in  the  following  or  similar  terms  : — 

*'  Edinburgh,  July  22,  1848, 

"  1 4,  1  )uncan  Street, 

"  Drummond  Place. 
**  Dbab  Smito, 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  13th, 
and  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating the  informatioQ  desired.  Although  I 
might  have  informed  you  generally  as  to  the 
state  and  spirit  abroad  immediately,  I  deferred 
writing  until  I  could  procure  correct  accounts 
from  the  members  and  officers  of  the  various 
cluba  and  political  bodies  intending  to  arm. 
There  are  a  great  many  clubs,  in  fact  they  are 
springing  up  nightly,  there  is  a  sort  of  club 
mania.  The  following  are  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  clubs  which  are  increasing  weekly : — 
Mitchel  Glub,  5^  ;  Barn's  Glub,  25  }  Muir  Glub, 
200  ;  Baird  and  Uardie  Glub,  20 ;  Gerald  Glub, 
26;  O'GonnorGlub,  12;  Washington  Club,  25 ; 
Emmet  Qub,  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
number.  Besides  the  Glubs  there  is  the 
National  Guard  which  numbers  500,  making  a 
total  of  864  men,  besides  the  Emmet  Club.  The 
National  Guard  have  given  an  order  for 
SO  muskets  with  bayonets,  but  a  great  many 
have  provided  themselves  with  arms ;  those 
ordered  are  for  those  who  pay  in  weekly  c<m- 
tribntions  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  Clubs 
hare  purchased  a  few  muskets  at  1/.  each,  which 
have  been  shown  at  the  meetings.  I  do  not 
know  of  more  than  eight  as  yet ;  but  there  is  an 
arms  fund  in  most  of  the  Clubs,  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  purchase  them  at  once.  When 
the  Guard  are  supplied  with  the  arms  ordered, 
I  may  safely  say  there  will  be  a  100  armed. 
As  to  the  feeling  which  pervades  the  town,  it  is 
decidedly  warhke  at  the  present  time;  the 
general  topic  of  conversation  is  arming,  street 
fighting,  &c  The  Irish  papers,  the  Felon 
particularly,  is  read  with  avidity,  and  hailed 
with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  Never  since  I 
took  any  part  in  the  movement,  which  is  now 
nearly  SO  years,  was  there  such  a  strong  feeling 
of  resistance  to  the  Government.     In  *89  I  was 


oonnected  (sic)  a  defensive  means  association, 
but  the  spirit  evaporated  before  a  single  gun  was 
subscribed  for.  It  is  very  different  now.  The 
desire  to  procure  and  possess  arms  is  gaing  («ic) 
strength  every  day ;  whether  they  would  fight 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I  know  that 
an  Edinburgh  mob  generally  fly  if  they  are 
attacked ;  but  having  arms  and  some  idea  how 
to  make  use  of  them  inspire  confidence.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  how  matters  stand  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  the 
meantime, 

••  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  Gumming. 
"  Mr.  Jambs  Smith, 
"  GUisgow." 

and  on  the  day,  or  soon  after  the  day  above 
libelled,  as  the  date  of  the  said  letter,  putting 
the  said  letter  addressed  as  aforesaid,  or  causing 
the  same  to  be  put,  into  the  Post  Office,  Edin- 
burgh, or  into  one  or  other  of  the  receiving 
offices  of  tbe  Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  intending 
the  said  letter  to  be  transmitted  to,  and  to  be 
received  by,  James  Smith,  now  or  lately  residing 
in  or  near  Botton  Bow  Street,  Glasgow,  and  now 
or  lately  a  porter  or  servant  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Cruden,  now  or  lately 
commission  agents  in  or  near  Brunswick  Street 
of  Glasgow,  or  to  be  transmitted  to,  and  re- 
ceived by,  some  other  person  of  the  name  of 
James  Smith  to  the  prosecutor  unknown ;  and 
the  said  letter  having  been  transmitted  through 
the  Post  Office  at  Glasgow,  was,  on  or  about  the 
24th  day  of  July  1848,  delivered  by  mistake  to 
James  Smyth,  writer,  or  writer's  clerk,  sou  of, 
and  now  or  lately  residing  with,  William  Smyth, 
writer,  in  Glasgow,  and  now  or  lately  carrying 
on  business  at  or  near  No.  29,  Brunswick  Place 
or  Brunswick  Street,  Glasgow,  and  now  or  lately 
residing  in  or  near  Ahbotsford  Place,  in  or  near 
Glasgow,  instead  of  being  delivered  to  tbe 
person  for  whom  it  was  by  the  said  James 
Gumming  intended;  and  the  said  James 
Gumming  did  write,  subscribe,  address,  and 
transmit  through  the  Post  Office  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  letter,  with  intent  thereby  to  serve  or  pro* 
mote  the  said  illegal  and  disloyal  purposes  above 
libelled,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  of  himself  and 
his  associates  in  the  said  illegal  and.  disloyal 
body  calling  itself  a  National  Guard. 

LIKE  AS,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  1848,  above  libelled,  or  one  or  more  of 
them,  the  particular  time  being  to  the  prose» 
cutor  unknown,  and  within  or  near  the  room  or 
ball  situated  in  or  near  Carruber's  Close,  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  commonly  called  Painters' 
Hall,  formerly  occupied  as  a  place  of  meeting  by 
the  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the  National  Chartist 
Association,  and  within  or  near  the  premises 
situated  in  or  near  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
then  and  now  or  lately  occupied  as  the  office  of 
the  North  British  Express  newspaper,  and 
'aithin  or  near  the  room  or  hall  above  libelled  in 
or  near  Infirmary  Street  aforesaid,  and  within 
the  house  in  Duncan  Street,  Drummond  Plnce, 
Edinburgh,  then  and  now  or  lately  occupied  by 
him,  or  m  one  or  more  of  the  said  places,  or 
at  some  other  time  within  the  period  above 
libelled^  and  al  B0i»e  other  place  to  the  prose- 
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outor  unknown,  tbe  siud  James  Camming  did, 
wickedly  and  feloniouflly,  combine  and  conspin 
with  Henry  Ranken,  now  or  lately  residing  in 
or  near  Bishop's  Close,  High  Street  of  ^n- 
bargh ;  Robert  Hamilton,  now  or  lately  residing 
in  or  near  Gilmore  Street,  Simon  Square,  Edin- 
burgh; John  Grant,  printer,  now  or  lately 
residing  in  or  near  Munro's  Close,  Canongate,  of 
EdiDbuigh  ;  Archibald  Walker,  now  or  lately 
residing  in  or  near  Broad  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
Peter  Duncan,  a  mason,  now  or  lately  working 
in  or  near  Dalkeith,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
and  now  or  lately  residing  in  or  near  Edinburgh ; 
the  said  James  Smith  now  or  lately  residing  in 
or  near  Rotton  Row  Street,  Glasgow,  or  with  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  with  other  persons  to  the 
prosecutor  unknown,  calling  themselves  Chart- 
ists, to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Realm,  and  particularly  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  qualification  for  the  franchise  re- 
quired by  law  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament,  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and 
other  such  changes  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Realm,  desired  and  aimed  at  by  him  and 
his  associates,  and  generally  by  the  persons 
calling  themselves  Chartists,  and  the  said  alter- 
ations of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Realm 
he  and  his  said  associates  did  combine  and  con- 
spire to  effect,  not  peaceably,  lawfully,  and  loy. 
ally,  but  by  force  and  violence,  or  by  armed 
resistance  to  lawful  authority;  and  the  said 
James  Cumming  did,  on  or  about  the  28th  day 
of  June  1848,  and  within  or  near  the  room  or 
hall  above  libelled,  situated  in  or  near  Infirmary 
Street  aforesaid,  wickedly,  feloniously,  and 
seditiously  attend  and  take  the  chair,  and  pre- 
side over  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  above 
libelled  of  a  g^at  number  of  persons  convened 
and  assembled  as  above  libelled,  as  members 
of  or  for  the  formation  and  enrolment  of  the 
said  body  calling  itself  a  National  Guard,  the 
same  being,  and  by  him  known  to  be,  an  illegal 
and  disloyal  body,  formed  or  enrolled  for  the 
illegal  and  disloyal  purposes  above  libelled,  or 
one  or  more  of  them;  and  he  did,  then  and 
there,  circulate  or  distribute,  or  cause  to  be 
circulated  or  distributed,  and  did  openly  read, 
or  cause  to  be  read,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  the  said  meeting,  the  printed  or  written 
placard  above  libelled;  and  he  did,  then  and 
there,  while  in  the  chair  of  said  meeting,  hear, 
permit,  and  sanction  a  proposal  or  resolution  to 
the  effect,  that  the  members  of  the  said  National 
Guard  should  provide  themselves  with  guns  and 
pikes  or  other  arms,  which  were  intended,  and 
by  him  known  to  be  intended,  to  be  used  for  the 
illegal  and  disloyal  purposes  above  libelled,  or 
one  or  more  of  them ;  and  he  did,  then  and  there, 
hear,  permit,  and  sanction  a  proposal  and 
undertaking  to  furnish  or  supply  guns,  or  guns 
and  bayonets,  to  those  who  desired  them ;  and 
the  said  James  Cumming,  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  said  meeting,  and  in  answer  to  a 
remark  or  question  by  some  person  to  the  pro- 
secutor unknown,  then  and  there  present,whether 
those  who  wished  pikes  would  be  supplied  with 
pikes,  did  then  and  there,  openly  and  seditiously, 
state  or  declare  firomthe  chair,  that  pikes  would  be 
supplied  to  those  who  preferred  them,  or  he  did, 
then  and  then»,  use  words  of  the  riante  meaning 


and  effect.  And  further,  tbe  said  James  CommiDg 
did,  on  or  about  the  S2nd  day  of  July  1848,  or  on 
one  or  other;  of  the  days  of  that  month,  and 
within  or  near  the  house  in  Duncan  Street  above 
libelled,  occupied  by  him,  or  at  some  other  time 
and  place  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  wickedly, 
feloniously,  and  seditiously  write,  subscribe, 
address,  and  transmit  tlux>agh  the  Post  Office  as 
above  libelled,  the  letter  above  libelled,  intend- 
ing the  same  to  be  transmitted  to,  and  received 
by,  James  Smith,  porter  or  servant  aforenid,  or 
some  other  person  of  the  name  of  James  Smith, 
to  the  prosecutor  unknown ;  and  the  said  letter 
was  transmitted  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
delivered  by  mistake  as  aforesaid,  to  the  said 
James  Smyth,  writer,  or  writer's  clerk  afore- 
said. 

Oonnsel  for  the  proseoatioii :  The  Lord 
AdvoecUe  (Ruiharfurd){a)  »nd  Oratrf»rd.(h) 

ConuBel  for  the  prieoner:  Moncreiff,{c) 
Logan,  and  Orahame, 

On  the  diet  against  Cumming  being 
called,  Logan  objected  to  the  relevancy, 
on  three  groanda,  Ist,  in  respect  to 
the  statutory  offence,  that  no  overt  acts 
were  sufficiently  set  forth.  The  acts 
charged  against  the  pannel  were  high 
treason  under  36  Oeo,  3.  c.  7.,  which 
was  repealed  by  the  late  statute.  Treason 
could  only  be  nroved  by  overt  acts,((2)  and 
they  must  be  libelled  specifically  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alleged  treasonable  intent  i 
but  the  prosecutor,  after  alleging  a  sub- 
stantive antecedent  design,  as  far  back  ae 
the  month  of  April,  proceeded,  in  libelling 
the  overt  acts,  at  once  to  28th  of  June, 
without  alleging  that  they  were  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  intent  before  men* 
tioned. 

The  LoHD  Justicb-Clerk  quoted  the  in- 
dictment in  ThiaUewood^a  ca8e,(e)  to  show 
that  such  strictness  as  was  contended  for 
on  behalf  of  the  pannel  waa  unknown  in 
English  practice. 

Logan  departed  from  the  objection, 
which  was  accordingly  repelled. 

2ndl3',  he  objected  to  the  first  charge  as 
laid  at  common  law  for  conspiracy.  The 
mode  adopted  was  too  vague.  It  ought  to 
have  been  alleged  in  the  minor  that  the  vari- 
ous acts  set  forth  in  support  of  the  charge, 
had  been  done  or  said  m  pursuance  of  the 
common  design  charged  in  the  maior. 

Lord  Justice- Cusbk  :  It  would  have 
been  better  had  the  mode  you  now 
suggest  been  adopted ;  but  on  the  seventh 
page  of  this  indictment,  it  is  stated  that 
the  body  calling  itself  the  National  Guard, 
and  over  a  meeting  of  which  the  pannel  is 
said  to  have  presided. 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Rutherfurd. 
(fr)  Afterwards  Lord  Ardmillan. 
(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Moncreiff,  Lord  Justice* 
Cl^k. 
((f)  Hume,  vol.  1,  p.  514.  ^ 
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'^was  known  by  him  to  be  an  iU^gal  and  dis- 
lojal  body,  formed  and  enrolled  for  tbe  illegal 
and  dialojal  purposee  above  libelled,  or  one  or 
more  of  them." 
Surely  that  is  sufficient. 

Srdly,  Logan  objected  that  the  common 
law  charges  were  incompetent.  But  for 
the  late  statute,  the  acts  charged  against 
the  pannel  would  have  amounted  to  high 
treason,  and  could  only  have  been  tried  as 
such ;  they  were  now  reduced  to  felony  by 
11  &  12  y%el,  c.  12.,  and  could  only  be  tried 
under  that  statute. 

The  Court  thought  this  objection  so 
important,  that,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
jLord  Advoeaie,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
prisoner'B  cotmsel,  they  delayed  the  case 
for  two  days,  in  order  that  the  case  might, 
together  with  those  of  Qrcmiy  U<mkm,  and 
HcmiUim,  be  heard  before  a  full  Bench.(a) 
The  LoBD  JnsTiCB-CusKK  in  the  meantime 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Crown  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Cfimnitn^  did 

**  his  said  compasBiDg,  &c.,  wickedly  and  feloni- 
ously funher  express,  utter,  and  declare  by  writ- 
ing, subscribing,  and  addressing  to  Mr.  James 
Smith,  87,  Brunswick  Street,  Glasgow,  a  letter, 
&c." 

Was  this  a  charge  of  publishing,  or  in- 
tended as  an  overt  aotP  Was  the 
letter  merely  intended  as  a  narrative 
of  the  compassings  charged,  or  was  it 
intended  to  oe  proved  as  an  overt  act  P(a) 
He  also  inquirea  whether  the  Crown  con- 
sidered the  charge  of  conspiracy,  as  laid 
at  common  law,  to  be  anything  different 
from  sedition.  If  it  was  not  different,  the 
Grown  could  have  no  interest  to  press  it. 
If  different,  doubts  might  u*i8e  as  to  its 
competency,  inasmuch  as,  if  such  com- 
passmgs  and  imaginings  as  those  charged 
against  the  pannels  should  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  overt  acts,  the  charge  might 
amount  to  high  treason,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  8tatuie.(5)  There  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  any  indictment  in  such  a  form 
for  sedition  merely.  In  all  previous  in- 
dictments it  was  merely  alleged  that  the 
acts  done  had  been  calculated  and  intended 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  subjects  or 
produce  disaffection,  Ac. ;  but  the  present 
charge  went  a  great  deal  further,  in  charg- 
ing a  compassing  to  effect  an  alteration  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Bealm  by 
force  and  violence.  The  question  became 
very  important  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion, of  Sir  Wpliam  Bae'9  Act,  6  Geo.  4i. 
0.  47. t  whereby  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation wato  abolished  in  cases  of  sedi- 
tion, inasmuch  as,  if  this  was  held  to  bo 
something  different,  the  Crown  might  ask 
for  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

fay  ef:-B€gri  ▼.  Ihtffgf  below,  p.  795. 
(h)  Of.  Rtg.  V.  (yDonnett,  below,  p.  6S8. 


November  9th,  1848. 

Present,  The  Lobd  Justicb-Clbbk, 
LoBDs  Mackenzis,  Moncseiff,  Msdwtn, 
CocKBURN,  and  Wood. 

Logan :  It  is  incompetent  to  try  these 
charges  otherwise  than  under  the  recent 
statute  11  &  12  Vict  c.l2.  Thelibel  charges 
under  this  statute,  a  compassing  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen,  in  Order,  by  force 
or  constraint,  to  compel  her  to  change 
her  measures  and  counsels  or  to  intimidate 
and  overawe  Parliament.  It  also  charges 
under  the  common  law  a  conspiracy  to 
effect  an  alteration  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm  by  force  and  vio« 
lence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
authority.  The  substance  of  the  offence  is 
the  same  in  either  case,  being  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  change  of  the  ffovernment  by  force. 
The  minor  is  same  in  ooth  charges,  except 
that  under  the  conspiracy  the  pannel  is 
not  charged  with  joining  the  National 
Guard,  but  that  is  immaterial.  The  offences 
charged  were  relevant  to  constitute  treason 
under  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  before  the 
passing  of  7  Ann,  c.  21  (a).  In  England, 
25  Edvf,  3.  made  it  treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  king.  A  mere  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  was  not  a  substantive  treason, 
but  might  be  treated  as  au  overt  act  of 
the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's 
death.(&)  86  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  made  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  a  substantive  treason, 
when  evidenced  in  a  certain  manner.  It 
is  now  felony  under  11  &  12  Vid.  o.  12. 
and  can  only  be  tried  under  that  statute. 
Erakine,  B.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  20;  Mackenzie, 
Criminal  Law,  High  Treason,  tit.  6 ;  Act 
of  1st  Pari.,  Cha.  2.  c.  5.,  vol.  2  p.  138. 
Lvdera  on  High  Treason,  p.  137 ;  7  St. 
Tr.  961.  The  meaning  of  compassing  is 
there  defined  as  "  attempting.'' 

Loan  Justics-Clbbk  :  Attempting  was 
doubtless  treason  in  Scotland.  Is  com- 
passing, conspiring,  and  attempting  in 
any  way  different  from  compassing  or 
conspiring? 

Loga/n:  The  difference  is  that  before 
the  Union,  compassing  and  conspiring 
would  in  Sootlana  have  been  high  treason, 
but  in  England  could  only  have  been 
proved  by  overt  act  done  in  pursuance 
thereof.  Under  7  Ann.  c.  21.  compassing 
to  levy  war  did  not  cease  to  be  jmt  se 
a  treason  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  It  is 
incompetent  to  tiy.it,  as  eyidenoed  .by 
overt  acts,  as  an  offence  at  common  law ; 
Hwne,  vol.  1,  553>    There  is  no  instance 

(a)  As  to  treason  in  Scotland,  and  the  efiect 
of  7  Ann.  c.  21.,  see  Lord  President  Hope's 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  Hardie'a  case,  and 
the  authorities  collected  in  the  notes  thereto. 
1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  613. 

(6)  lb.  and  per  Willes,  J:,in  Reg.  v.  Muloakg, 
L.R.  9H.  L.M«. 
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between  1709,  the  date  of  7  Ann.  c.  21., 
and  1795,  the  date  of  36  Oeo,  8.  c.  7.,  in 
which  it  has  been  held  that  speGiea  facti, 
such  as  here  set  forth,  are  panishable 
otherwise  than  as  treason.  It  mnst  have 
been  considered  that  the  English  law  of 
treason,  introduced  by  7  Ann.  c.  21.,  had 
merged  all  subordinate  charges ;  coiise- 
qnently  the  reserYation  of  the  common  law 
in  96  6eo.  3.  c.  7.  s.  6  has  no  application. 

Lord  Justicb-Olerk  :  Wonid  not  this 
have  been  a  seditions  offence  in  England 
before  the  passing  of  36  Geo.  3.  c,  7..  as 
in  Walker*8  case  (o)  at  Lancaster  P 

Logan:  In  Walker*8  case,  which  led  to 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  words  used 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  present  indict- 
ment. This,  however,  is  no  proof  that 
the  common  law  of  Scotland  would  have 
regarded  it  in  the  same  light,  as  it  was 
altogether  dissimilar  from  the  common  law 
of  England. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
dflence  should  be  tried  under  its  appro- 
priate nomen  jwris ;  if  it  is  treason,  it  is 
nothing  else.  86  Geo.  8.  o.  7.  did  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  offence,  it  only  made 
that  which  was  before  merely  evidence  of 
treason  into  a  substantive  treason ;  Bati, 
P.O.,  pp.  62,  63 ;  case  of  B(vrdie,(h)  There 
is  no  saoh  reservation  of  the  common 
law  in  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  s.  2  as  in 
^^  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.  s.  6,  and,  that  statute 
being  repealed,  the  reservation  therein 
oontainea  was  repealed  also.  But,  further, 
11  &  12  Vict,  contains  proTisions  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  accusea  under  it.  Under 
the  4th  section  information  must  have 
been  given  within  six  days  after  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  and  a  warrant 
issued  within  ten  days  thereafter,  other- 
wise the  party  cannot  be  tried  under  the 
Act ;  besides  which,  by  s.  9,  in  Scotland 
the  party  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
criminal  letters,  as  though  intimation  had 
been  given  under  the  Act,  1701. 

In  any  case,  even  under  the  reserva- 
tion iu  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  s.  6,  the  proseontor 
would  not  have  been  entitled  to  try  both 
under  the  statute  and  at  common  law. 
He  must  have  made  his  election  :  and  it  is 
equally  incompetent  to  try  in  both  ways 
under  this  statute. 

Lord  Advocate  9,nd  Craufurd:  The  case 
must  be  considered  under  three  heads : — 

1.  The  common  law  of  Scotland  ; 

2.  As  affected  by  the  English  Treason 

Acts;  and, 

8.  Under  the  present  statute. 

1.  The  charge  of  conspiracy,  as  here 
laid,  would  have  been  an  offence  at  com- 
mon law.  The  common  law  reaches  all 
criminal  acts  falling  within  the  range  of 


(a)  S3  St.  Tr.  1062. 
(6)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  609. 


precedent  or  known  principle.  Aimiming, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  in  Scotland 
as  in  Enffland,  all  felonies  merge  in 
treason,  the  conspiracy  here  charged 
does  not  amount  to  felony  under  11  &  12 
Vict,  on  the  one  hand,  but  yet  is  properly 
distinguishable  from  sedition  on  the  other. 
The  compassing,  which  is  now  no  longer 
treason,  is  the  act  of  an  individual  mind, 
and  is  complete  so  soon  as  the  intent 
is  formed.  To  constitute  the  crime  of 
conspiracy,  there  must  be  a  common 
intent,  a  combination  by  a  plurality  of 
persons,  and  it  mnst,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  different,  both  from  the  com- 
passing, made  felony  hj  11  ^  12  Viet,, 
and  from  sedition  as  an  mdividual  act.  ^ 

Lord  Justicb-Glsbil  :  Do  you  main- 
tain that,  under  a  charge  of  sedition,  it 
would  be  incompetent  to  libel  a  combining 
for  seditious  purposes  ? 

Craufwrd:  It  is  not  necessary  to  push 
the  argument  that  length.  The  charse 
here  is  not  so  laid,  but  yet  it  is  well  laid ; 
and  if  the  combination  is  proved  as  stated, 
that  is  more  tiian  mere  personal  sedition. 
There  never  yet  was  a  period  when  such 
conspiracy  would  not  per  ae  have  been  a 
crime  at  common  law. 

2.  The  Act  of  86  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.  made  no 
difference.  Under  it  the  common  law 
was  specially  reserved  by  s.  6.  Further, 
that  Act  is  now  repealed. 

8.  11  &  12  Viet.  c.  12.  repeals  36  Oeo.  3., 
and  by  such  repeal,  restores  the  com- 
mon law,  as  to  all  compassings  not  made 
substantive  treasons  under  this  Act. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  need  for 
any  reservation  of  the  common  law,  which 
reaches  this  crime,  and  all  such  crimes» 
by  its  own  native  vigour.  The  common 
law  is  never  excluded,  except  by  positive 
words;  Hume,  vol.  2,  p.  87.  This  has 
been  acted  upon  in  many  oases  under 
Lord EUenhorough*a  Act;  oa&e  of  Aleeandet 
Mackenzie,  High  Court,  December  81, 1848, 
Broy/n,  vol.  1.,  495.  The  result  of  the 
other  view  would  be,  that  between  the 
7  Ann.  c.  21.  and  36  Oeo.  8.  such  con« 
spiracv,  as  here  charged  against  the 
pannel,  would  have  been  no  offence  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  pannel  sa^s  that^  the 
7  Ann.  0.  21.  prevented  it  being  indicted 
at  common  law,  and  yet  he  admits  that  it 
was  not  treason  under  25  Edw.  8.  It  might 
have  been  tried  at  common  law  both  before 
and  after  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  11  &  12  Viet.  c.  12.  to  affect  this. 

Lord  Justicb  Clerk  :  Is  it  not  a 
strong  thing  to  say  that  you  are  entitled 
to  disregard  all  the  privileges  given  to 


the  pannel  under  the  4th  and  9th  sections 
of  11  A  12  Vict,  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  information  mnst  be  siven — the 
warrant  for  apprehension  iisaed— and  the 
party  brought  to  trial  F 
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Oraufwrd:  The  crime  of  conspiracy  is  j 
not  identical  with  the  statutory  offence  ' 
under  11  A  12  Viet.  c.  12.    We  do  not  seek  | 
to  enforce  against  the  panne),  in  respect 
of  this  charge,  the  high  penalties  imposed 
by  the  statote. 

LoBD  Justicb-Olb&k:  Do  yon  say  yon 
do  not  intend  to  prove  the  compassing 
charged  nnder  11  &  12  Viet*  c.  12.  by 
means  of  conspiracy  ? 

Monereiff  repliecl :  The  points  are  few, 
bat  important.  Onr  position  is,  that  the 
charge  of  conspiring  to  effect  an  alteration 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Bealm 
mergeii  in  the  felony  by  reason  of  11  &  12 
Viet,  jnst  as  before  that  statnte  it  would 
have  merged  in  treason,  except  for  the  re- 
■erratiou  under  36  Oeo,  3.  c.  7.  s.  6.  That 
reservation  is  equivalent  to  a  statutory 
declaration  that,  out  for  it,  the  common 
law  would  have  been  ousted.  By  the  18th 
section  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  recited  in 
the  statute  of  Anne,  it  was  provided — 

"^That  the  lawn  which  concern  pablic  right, 
policy,  and  civil  government,  may  be  mode  the 
\  thronghoat  the  whole  United  Kingdom." 


And  by  7  Ann,  c.  21.  it  was  enacted— 

'*  That  such  crimes  and  offences  which  are  high 
treasoir  or  misprision  of  high  treason  withm 
England,  shall  be  constmed,  adjudged  and 
taken  to  be  high  treason  and  misprision  of  high 
treason  within  Scodand ;  and  that  from  hence- 
forth, no  crimes  or  offences  shall  be  high  treason 
or  misprision  of  hi^h  treason  within  Scotland, 
but  those  that  are  high  treason  or  misprision  of 
high  treason  in  England." 

This  statute  overruled  the  common  law 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  it  was  incon- 
sistent tHere  with.  Lord  Holt,  in  Sir  John 
Friend^s  ca8e(a) — 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  partv  having 
been  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
as  a  separate  offence  before  36  Oeo.  3. ;  it 
must  therefore  have  been  considered  as 
treason  if  proved  by  overt  acts,  or,  if  it 
oould  not  TO  so  proved,  as  sedition  only. 
Notwithstanding  the  rebellions,  Hume 
makes  no  mention  of  any  common  law 
charges  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever 
considered  competent  at  that  time. 

The  doctrine  6f  merger  goes  much 
farther  than  seems  to  have  been  supposed. 
In  the  case  of  Mackinley,(h)  the  point  was 
not  decided  as  applicable  to  the  letw  of 
Scotland,  althougn  on  a  fair  import  of  the 
opinions  delivered,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  doctrine  was  allowed  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  doctrine  of  merger  extends  to  cases, 
however,  other  than  those  of  treason,  the 
principle  being  that  where  particular  speotes 
jaeH  are,  by  means  of  a  statute,  raised  mto  a 

<a)  13  St.  Tr.  1. 
(6)  8S  St.  Tr.  S76. 


higher  offence,  it  is  incompetent  to  prove 
them  under  a  lower  charge.  The  A.ct  of 
11  &  12  Vict,  is  a  British  statute ;  it  has 
used  English  terms  unknown  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  and  we  must  go  to  English 
law  for  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
By  that  law  conspiracy  would  be  misde- 
meanor only,  and  even  conceding  that  the 
common  law  has  revived  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  the  36  Oeo.  3.  o.  7.,  the  only 
effect  would  be  that,  inasmuch  as  nnder 
the  present  Act  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
felony,  and  as  it  is  an  undoubted  principle 
of  English  law,  that  if  an  act  amounts  to 
felony  it  cannot  be  charged  as  a  misde- 
meanor, the  common  law  charges  are 
incompetent  here.  Justice  BuUera  direc- 
tion to  the  jury  in  lMae*B  case,  (a) 

The  question  iR,  is  the  statute  exclusive 
to  any  extent?  if  so,  it  is  exclusive  to 
every  extent.  There  are  provisions  in 
favour  of  the  pannels,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  cannot  neutralize  the  enactments 
of  the  legislatnre  in  their  favour,  under 

Eretence  that  he  does  not  seek  to  have  a 
igb  penalty  imposed  upon  them,  for  the 
'pannel  may  prefer  protections  which  may 
enable  him  to  prove  his  innocence,  or 
exempt  him  from  trial  altogether,  to  being 
charged  with  a  subordinate  offence  infer- 
ring a  minor  punishment,  in  respect  of 
which,  those  privileges  are  not  aoo<nded 
to  him. 

LoBD  Justicb-Clekk  :  It  would  have 
been  very  desirable  to  have  had  more 
time  to  deliberate  before  giving  judgment 
in  this  very  important  case ;  but,  as  the 
pannel  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Act,  1701,  under  the  9tn  section  of 
11  ft  12  Vict,  0. 12«,  the  Oourt  cannot  delay 
giving  their  decision  upon  the  points 
which  have  been  urged  in  nis  favour. 

I  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  support- 
ing the  relevancy  of  the  charges  objected 
to,  and  but  for  the  great  difference  of  my 
opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  Court,  I 
Buonld  have  expressed  myself  more  de- 
cidedly against  the  relevancy  of  the  two 
charges  laid  at  common  law. 

I  think  the  Lord  Advocate  made  a  great 
mistake  as  to  the  purport  of  the  argument 
on  behalf  the  pannel,  in  not  observing 
that  the  minors  of  all  the  charges  were 
essentially  the  same.  It  is  true  that  at 
first  the  argument  which  has  now  been 
submitted  to  the  Court  was  confined  to 
the  charge  of  sedition  only,  but,  on  my 
suggestion,  it  has  to-day  been  extended  to 
both  the  charges  at  common  law. 

I  wish  to  guigoxi  myself  against  agreeinff 
in  the  doctrine  which,  it  has  been  said, 
has  been  involved  in  this  argument,  that 
the  offences  here  charged  were  not  oognia^ 


(a)  8  Bast  P.O.  c.  21.  s.  8,  p.  1081.      But 
see  now  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  100.  s.  IS. 
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able  by  the  common  law  before  S6  Oeo.  3. 
e.  7.,  I  have  no  donbt  that  before  the 
passing  of  that  Aot  they  were  illegal. 
That  statute  made  them  treason,  but,  in 
a  criminal  charge,  the  nabure  of  the  facts 
alleged  against  the  prisoner  is  alone  im- 
portant. 1^0  doubt  compassing  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen  was  made  treason 
by  36  Geo,  3.,  as  made  perpetual  in 
57  Oeo.  3.  c.  6. ;  but  this  snows  that,  at 
common  law,  the  rale  was  as  I  have 
stated  it,  namely,  that  intention  must 
be  shown  by  overt  acts  in  all  crimin.%1 
offences,  and  that,  according  to  the  cri- 
minality of  the  overt  acts  proved,  the  law 
would  mfer  a  criminal  intention.  The  Aot 
ef  36  (ho.  3.  c.  7.  contains  a  clanse  which 
expressly  enables  the  prosecutor  to  try  at 
common  law  for  the  overt  acts,  which 
were  always  illegal,  as  well  as  for  the 
intention  then  first  made  a  crime  under 
the  statute.  This  is  easiljr  understood. 
It  was  natural,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  find  such  a  reservation,  inasmuch  as  on 
the i>ne  hand  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  have  proved  intention  without 
overt  acts,  so,  on  the  other,  it  might  appear 
on  the  evidence  that  the  only  intention  the 
law  could  ascribe  to  the  prisoner  was  a 
treasoni^le  one,  whereby  an  indictment 
for  a  less  offence  might  have  been  rendered 
abortive.  It  is,  however,  conceded  that 
no  such  reservation  exists  in  the  late 
statute  of  11  &  12  Vict.,  nor  could  it  be 
expected,  for  as  the  intentions  dealt  with 
by  the  statute  are  now  no  longer  sub- 
stantive treasons,  the  reason  for  such 
reservation  no  longer  exists. 

The  late  statute  is  entitled,  *' An  Act 
for  the  better  security^of  the  Crown  and 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
and  I  think  that  the  safe  rule  is  to  con* 
sider  it  as  the  whole  code  of  law,  applic- 
able to  the  offences  of  which  it  treats. 
The  general  declaration  of  the  statute  of 
Union,  the  nature  of  the^  Union  itself,  and 
tiie  whole  scope  and  olgect  of  legislation 
since  that,  period,  show  that  such  an  Act, 
defining  the  criminality  of  political  of- 
fences, containing  provisions  as  to  the 
mode  of  prosecution,  must  be  taken  as  a 
legislative  declaration  of  what  shall  be  the 
ttnl  and  only  remedy  at  both  ends  of  the 
island.  This  statute,  after  a  recital  of 
previous  statutes,  and  after  repealing  the 
same,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  certain 
compassings,  proceeds,  in  the  third  section, 
to  declare  that  such  compassings  shall  be 
felony.  Ixsannot  separate  these  two  pro- 
Tiskms,  more  especially  as  this  section  is 
identical,  with  the  single  difference  of  add- 
ing the  words,  '*  open  and  advised  speak- 
ing," with  the  words  employed  in  36  Oeo,  3. 
The  statute- tlien  prescribes  how  the-t>f- 
feotee  contemplated  shall  be  punished, 
and  restricts  the  powers  of  the  prosecutor 


as  to  the  time  within  which  he  is  to  prefer 
his  instance,  and  thereafter  restricts  the 
competency  of  trial  within  the  period 
allowed  to  persons  after  intimation  has 
been  given  nnder  the  Act,  1701. 

In  the  face  of  snch  provisions,  tending 
BO  materially  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  pannel, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that 
when  the  legislature  enacted  this  statute, 
it  was  ever  contemplated  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  evade 
all  these  advantages,  by  proceeding  as  for 
a  different  offence  at  common  law. 

If  I  oould,  looking  at  the  whole  scope 
of  this  indictment,  fibad  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy or  sedition  different  in  substance 
or  matter  of  charge  from  the  alleged 
statutory  offence,  my  difficulties  would 
not  arise;  but  surely  a  charge  of  com- 
passing to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
would  be  supported  by  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy so  to  do.(a)  There  never  was  such 
a  conspiracy,  however  abortive,  without  a 
compassing.  The  same  acts  which  would 
show  conspiraov,  if  they  proved  anything, 
would  also  establish  the  compassing.  In 
the  first  charge  it  is  stated  that  the  pannel 
was  "  convened  as  member,"  &c.,  of  the 
alleged  illegal  body,  associated  for  the 
illegal  purposes  therein  .set  forth.  Now, 
what  does  that  charge  import  P  It  has  not 
been  disputed,  that,  with  the  exception, 
not  the  variance,  that  the  joining  of  the 
National  Guard  is  not  charged  in  the  minor 
under  the  common  law  charge,  the  charges 
are  otherwise  identical,  ft  is  manifest 
that  one  minor  would  have  done  for  both. 
I  have  the  greatest  difficulty,  then,  in 
holding  that  any  different  offence  can  be 
ascribed  in  the  m%jor.  If  it  ima  so,  I 
must  tell  the  jury,  when  I  come  to  sum 
up,  that  although  they  shall  say  that  the 
parties  are  innocent  of  the  facts  charged 
against  them  under  the  statute,  they  may 
yet  be  guilty  of  the  same  facts  under  the 
charge  at  common  law.  To  my  mind  such 
a  state  of  things  is  impossible.  It  is 
plainly  no  difl'erence  that  others  were  with 
him  (the  pannel),  inasmuch  as  he  is  alleged 
to  have  acted  in  concert  with  others  in  the 
contravention  of  the  statute ;  and  perhaps 
the  worst  acts  set  forth  against  him,  in, 
respect  thereof,  are  his  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  others 
with  whom  he  was  associated. 

A  point  hais  been  raised  during  the  dis- 
cussion, on  which  I  am  anxious  to  have- 
the  assistance  of  the  Court,  namely,  that 
the  conspiracy  here  set  forth  is  not  sedi- 
tion. To  that  doctrine  I  entir^  demur. 
I  think  it  sedition  of  the  worst  kind,  but 
still  sedition.  I  have  never  for  one  mo-. 
pient  thought,  si9c^  the  passing  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Joe's  Act,  -  that -transportation 

(a^  See  Reg,  ▼.  Mtdoaky,  L.R.  3  H.  L.  806. 
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is  stili  oompetent  for  acts  lik«  those 
charged  in  the  present  indictment.  Here 
the  rablic  Prosecutor  onght  to  have 
charged  "  sedition,  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  compassing,"  &c.  In  1793, 
under  the  general  charge  of  sedition,  the  , 

San  Dels  had  sentence  after  proof  for  se- 
itioQS  conspiracy ;   bat  should  the  jury  , 
return  a  veraict  of  not  guilty  of  sedition,  ; 
but  guilty  of  conspiracy,  if  we  pronounce  ; 
our  interlocutor  sustaining  the  relevancy  ' 
of  both  charges*  we  must  hold  this  to  be 
a  good  and  consistent  verdict.    I  should 
like,  for  my  assistance  in  directing  the 
jury,  to  hear  your  lordships'  senbiments  : 
on  this  point.  ' 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  for 
sustaining  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  relevancy  of  the  present  in- 
dictment. In  so  doing,  I  wisn  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  by  no  means  go  on  any 
general  notion  that  the  intervention  of  a 
statute  abrogates  the  common  law  in  over^ 
case.  I  go  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this 
statute  itself,  the  object  for  which  it  was 
framed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  passed;  and  giving  due  regard  to  these, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  has 
thereby  detinitely  declared,  that  wherever 
the  acts  charged  against  a  panel,  in  fair 
construction  of  law,  amount  to  a  contra- 
vention of  the  statute,  the  onl^  competent 
proceeding  are  those  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  with  all  the  privileges  it  gives  to 
the  parties  accused. 

Lord  Mackenzie  :  There  are  two  charges 
objected  to,  conspiracy  and  sedition,  both 
charges  at  common  law.  It  is  not  said 
that  these  are  not  crimes  at  common  law 
themselves.  But  it  is  said  that  they  are 
excluded  by  11  &  12  Viet,  c.  12.,  as  con- 
taining matter  that  is  in  the  statutory 
charge.  Now,  I  think  they  do  contain 
such  matter.  But  does  that  warrant  the 
exclusion  of  the  common  law  charges  P  It 
is  said  to  do  so.  ^hy  P  Because  11  &  12 
Viet.  0.  12.  comes  in  place  of  36  Oeo.  3. 
0.  7.,  which  would  have  excluded  it.  Now 
to  this  I  see  two  answers : — 

First,  the  Act  of  86  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.  did 
not  exclude  the  common  law;  it  had  a 
clause  expressly  reserving  it. 

Secondly,  if  the  Act  of  36  Oeo,  3.  c.  7.  did 
exclude  the  common  law,  yet  the  mention 
of  it  in  the  Act  11  &  12  Viet,  as  coming  in 
place  of  that  of  36  Oeo.  3.,  did  not  mean  that 
It  was  to  keep  up  this  effect  of  that  statute. 
It  repealed,  m  the  proper  enacting  clause, 
the  Act  of  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  and  without  any 
qualification.  It  therefore  took  away  the 
treasons  of  the  Act  of  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  and 
substituted  a  felony.  Now,  supposing  that 
the  treasons  of  the  statute  of  36  Oeo.  3. 
c.  7.  excluded  the  common  law,  why  should 
tbis  exclusion  remain,  when  they  were 
t»ken  away  and  a  statutory  felony  sub- 


stituted, felony  having  no  such  quality  of 
exclusion  as  treason  hasP  The  one  is 
taken  away  with  its  qualities ;  the  other 
substituted  with  its  qualities.  If  the 
accessory  qualities  of  treason  had  been 
continued,  it  would  have  greatly  defeated 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  one  of  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  trial  of  these  things. 

I  therefore  set  aside  that  expression. 
Secondly,   bat.  it    is    ftirther    said,   that 

II  &  12  Viet.  c.  12.  in  itself  has  provisions 
inferring  the  exclusion  of  the  common 
law.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  argu- 
ment. The  Act  of  Vietoria  is  an  Act  which 
imposes  severe  pains  on  certain  actii, 
which,  at  common  law,  were,  as  sedition, 
punishable  only  by  two  years  imprison- 
ment at  most.  This  statute  makes  them 
liable  to  transportation  for  life.  It  also 
brings  in  accessories  after  the  fact,  not 
liable  at  common  law,  and  takes  away  the 
right  of  bail  from  the  accused  On.  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  certain  privileges  to 
those  prosecuted  under  it.  The  chief  of 
these,  which  relates  to  the  charge  of 
advised  speaking,  is  of  value^  and  there 
are  some  other  privileges  of  less  moment. 
But  I  cannot  see  why  these  may  not  be 
given  to  persons  prosecuted  under  the 
statute,  without  inferring  that  the  common 
law  is  excluded  in  prosecutions  for  all  the 
acts  of  crime  stated  in  the  statute.  I 
think  the  statute  free  from  any  absurdity, 
in  the  view  that  the  common  law  was 
open,  as  before,  with  its  lighter  pains,  and 
less  severe  procedure;  but  that,  if  the 
statute  is  insisted  in,  the  privileges  there- 
by given  must  be  granted.  I  cannot 
therefore  supply  the  place  of  a  clause  of 
exclusion  in  the  statute,  and,  on  the  whole. 
I  feel  bound  to  repel  the  objections. 

Lord  MoHCBSUV :  I  could  have  wished 
for  more  time.  This  indictment  con- 
tains three  charges — one  is  for  contra- 
vention of  11  &  12  Viet,  c.  12.  s,  3.  That 
is  a  high  and  penal  statute,  and  there 
is  no  ejection  to  the  charge  founded 
thereon.  But  the  indictment  goes  on  to 
state  second  and  third  charges.  ThQ 
second  charge  I  think  different  in  some 
respects  from  the  first.  The  question  we 
have  to  decide  is,  whether  the  second 
charge  is  relevant  as  the  law  standi.  No 
one  doubts  that  apart  from  the  statute  it 
would  have  been  ^ood.  It  Is  admitted 
that  the  species  faeix  set  forth  constituteil 
a  crime  before  the  Union.  By  that  Act  no 
doubt  the  law  of  Scotland,  so  fai^  as  re^ 
spects  treasonable  offences,  was  overruled. 
The  36  Oeo,  3.  c.  7.  makes  acts  similar  to 
those  now  charged  a  substantive  treason, 
and  contains  a  special  clause,  reserving 
the  competency  of  a  common  law  cha^,^ 
thereby  preventing  any  meirger.  InEal 
statute  is  now  repealed,  and  with  it  th^ 
reservation  also.    But  it  is  important  ul 
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considering  the  qnestionB  which  have  been 
raised,  to  remember,  that  when  they  were 
treason,  the  common  law  was  preserved. 
In  11  8c' 12}  Vici,  c.  12.  there  are  substituted 
provisions.  Bat  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  reservation  of  the  common  law, 
jnasmnch  as  there  was  no  treason  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  creatiug  a 
merger.  I  never  heard  that  beoanse  a 
statute  applies,  the  common  law  is  thereby 
necessarily  ousted.  The  Act  of  Victoria 
is  a  highly  penal  one.  The  common  law 
charge  does  not  lead  to  the  same  inference 
as  the  statutory  one,  and  I  think  the 
second  charge  different  from  the  first. 
Conspiring  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing  with  compassing  and  imagining.  I 
think  the  law  contemplates  a  special  case, 
and,  inasmuch  as  this  libel  contains  no 
statement  of  open  and  advised  speaking, 
I  think  the  protections  therein  given  can- 
not legally  oe  claimed  by  the  pannels  as 
of  right. 

Lord  MsDWTN :  The  indictment  contains 
three  charges;  the  objection  is  to  the 
second  and  third.  I  agree  with  Lord 
Monereiff  that  the  charges  are  somewhat 
different.  There  may  be  compassing  w  i  th- 
out  conspiracy.  There  mar  also  be  con- 
spiracy without  sedition,  though  in  this 
case  I  think  it  sedition  of  an  aggravated 
kind  ;  the  question  is,  can  the  common 
law  be  excluded  P  I  do  not  think  the 
implication  from  the  statute  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  that  effect.  It  is  no  doubt 
now  a  common  law  offence.  By  36  Oeo.  3. 
c.  7.  the  common  law  right  is  reserved.  By 
the  present  Act,  the  repeal  of  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7. 
was  effected,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
treason  into  which  the  sedition  could 
merge.  It  has  been  said  that  the  statute 
is  the  whole  code  of  law  applicable  to  the 
offence.  The  clause  "  by  advised  speak- 
ing," although  somewhat  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  statute,  still  does 
not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
common  law  on  a  charge  like  the  present, 
when  that  is  not  charged.  It  may  be 
proper,  where  the  statute  is  founded  on, 
to  give  the  protection  it  affords,  but  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  not  enongh  to  exclude  a 
common  law  charge  like  the  present. 

Lord  GooKBUBN :  There  are  two  ques- 
tions for  our  decision — the  one  is,  whether 
treason  absorbs  all  subordinate  charges; 
conceding  that  to  be  so,  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  Uie  present  case,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  not  said  to  be  treason.  The  other  is  on 
36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  as  construed  in  pari  materia 
with  liie  recent  statute  of  11  &  12  Vict. 
c.  12.  There  is  no  question  that  a  con- 
spiracy like  this  ib  a  crime.  The  point 
for  determination  is,  has  the  common  law 
been  taken  away  by  the  late  statute,  so 
that  the  only  coropc^ut  punishment  must 
be  under  the  statute,  and  under  the  privi- 


I  lege  given  to  the  pannel  therein,  so  that 
I  he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  being  tried 
I  under  the  statute,  and  within  the  statu- 
tory period.  Now,  there  is  here  no  express 
J  abrogation  of  the  common  law.  It  is  said 
I  to  be  abolished  by  implication.  It  must, 
{  however,  be  au  unavoidable  and  necessary 
implication  to  have  such  an  effect,  and 
I  cannot  see  whence  this  arises.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  alternatively  charg- 
ing a  contravention  of  a  statute  along 
with  a  common  law  char^,  and  if  one 
minor  will  serve  several  majors,  the  prose- 
cutor is  entitled  so  to  frame  his  indict- 
ment. Even  if  the  charges  were  identical, 
I  should  not  think  exclusion  of  the  corn- 
mon  law  necessarily  followed ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  facts  are  not  entirely  the 
same,  I  do  not  think  the  latter  made  a 
crime  under  the  statute  (reads  HaMe). 
There  must,  under  the  statute,  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war,  which  is  not  said  here.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  any  necessary  implica- 
tion to  exclude  the  common  law,  and  as  I 
can  guess  the  intention  from  words  only, 
I  do  not  think  they  have  so  expressed 
themselves  as  to  justify  us  in  rejecting 
this  charge.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  privilege,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
will  be  exempted  from  the  pains  of  the 
statute  if  found  guilty  of  the  common  law 
charge  only. 

Lord  Wood  :  I  feel  great  diffioultv  in 
giving  an  opinion.  There  are  three 
charges.  The  one  statutory,  one  con- 
spiracy, which  I  think  the  same  as  sedi- 
tion, and  a  third  sedition.  I  think  there 
may  be  many  charges  of  those  acts  set 
forth  so  drawn  as  not  to  infer  a  contra- 
vention of  the  statute.  I  think  the  charges 
in  substance  are  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  variation  in  the  major.  I  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  relevant  case  under 
the  statute.  If  I  am  asked  to  hold  that 
the  charges,  conspiracy  and  sedition,  are 
to  be  sustained  because  tbey  are  different 
from  the  charge  under  the  statute,  I 
should  say  the  objection  would  be  good, 
because  I  conceive  them  to  be  substantially 
one  with  the  statutorv  offence.  But  the 
question  is,  can  you  nave  both  P  Up  to 
36  Oeo.  3.  c  7.,  these  acts  were  indictable 
by  common  law,  then  they  were  created 
into  treason,  and  the  less  offence  merged, 
but  the  common  law  was  preserved  even 
by  that  statute.  These  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  prosecuted  at  common 
law  on  account  or  the  merger.  But  the 
statute  preserved  the  common  law.  Then 
came  the  present  statute  of  11  &  12  Viet. 
If  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.  had  merely  expired, 
the  common  law  would  have  revived; 
and  the  same  consequence  follows  from 
its  repeal.  They  are  now  no  longer 
treason,  but  felony  under  the  recent 
statute,  and,  but  fur  other  and  special 
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considerations,  I  woald  bave  had  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  saying  thej  might  still  be  prose- 
cnted  as  at  common  law,  when  tne  re- 
serration  was  no  longer  necessary,  in 
conseoaence  of  the  repeal  of  the  statute. 
But  tne  difficulty  is  in  respect  of  the 
special  provision  in  11  &  12  Vict. 
c.  12.,  enacting  other  penalties  in  Uea 
of  treason,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  constitute  it  the  only  code  of  law  on 
the  subject.  But  I  incline  to  hold  that 
the  only  meaning  of  this  is  to  say  they 
are  not  to  be  treason  but  felony.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  enough,  by  way  of 
inference,  to  abrogate  the  common  law ; 
although  we  are  pressed  with  the  fourth 
section,  containing  so  many  and  valu- 
able protections  for  the  benefit  of  the 
panel. 

But  I  think  with  Lord  Mackenvie  that 
the  protection  is  given  only  to  the  case  of 
prosecution  for  open  and  advised  speaking, 
now  made  a  felony  under  the  statute. 
But  if  you  proceed  under  the  common  law 
offence,  I  do  not  think  that  the  inference 
is  sufficient  to  exclude  us  from  sustaining 
the  relevancy  in  that  form,  although,  no 
doubt,  the  effect  is  to  deprive  the  ac- 
cused   of  those    protections.     On    these 


grounds  I  concur  with  the  majority  of  the 
curt. 

After  the  verdict  in  Grant,  Banhen,  and 
Hamilton's  case  (see  below),  the  Oourt  on 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate  deserted 
the  diet  simpliciter  against  the  pannel, 
James  Ownming,  and  dismissed  him  from 
the  bar. 

Matsbials  MA.DB  USB  OF.— The  above  re- 
port is  founded  on  the  report  in  /.  Shawns 
Justiciary  Reports,  17.  In  the  case  of 
Maxwell  (3  Irvine's  Justiciary  Reports, 
600),  the  late  Lord  Justice  G-eneral  Inglis 
observed  as  to  this  volume.  "  Motives  of 
delicacy  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent 
the  remark  that  this  volume  of  reports  is 
by  no  means  distinguished  by  accuracy, 
and  there  have  been  many  instances  m 
which  your  Lordships  have  been  obliged 
to  disregard  altogether  the  authority  of 
cases  reported  in  it"  The  objections  to 
the  relevancy  have  been  compared  with 
the  official  record  in  the  Books  of  Ad- 
journal, furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  Jus- 
ticiary, and  Shawns  report  of  Logan's 
argument  in  support  has  been  slightly 
altered  and  expanded  by  thd  editor.  The 
reports  of  the  opinions  of  the  L^rds  are 
taKen  unaltered  from  8kaw. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  GRANT,  RANKEN,  AND  HAMILTON. 


Trial  of  John  Grant,  Henry  Ranken,  and  Robert  HAMiLTON(a) 
before  the  hlqh  court  of  justiciary,  edinburgh,  present 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  Hope  and  Lords  Moncreiff  and  Mkdwyn,  for 

CONSPIRACY  AND  SEDITION,  NOVEMBER   13TH  AND    I4tH,   1848. 

Proceedings  on  motion  for  sentence  before  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Hope,  and  Lords  Mackenzie,  Moncreiff,  Medwyn,  Cockburn,  and 
Wood,  November  18th  and  26th,  1848.  (Reported  in  J.  Shaw, 
Justiciary  Reports,  17.(6) ) 

Indictment  for  conspiracj  to  obtain  alterationn  in  the  law  by  force  and  yiolence,  and  for  openly 
and  seditiously  using  language  intended  and  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection,  commotion, 
and  violence,  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

The  jury  found  the  pannel  John  Grant  not  guilty  of  sedition,  and  the  pannels  Hamilton  and 
Ranken  guilty  of  sedition  in  so  far  as  that  they  used  language  calculated  to  excite  populnr  dis- 
affection and  resistance  to  lawfUl  authority,  and  stated  that  they  had  purposely  omitted  the  wonl 
intended.     Verdict  as  to  conspiracy — Not  proven. 

Sedition— Verdict — Words  calctdated  but  not  intended  to  excite,  ffcie) 

Held  by  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  liords  Mackeniie,  Moncreiff,  Medwyn,  and  Wood — 

That  a  yerdict  finding  the  pannel  guilty  of  the  crime  of  sedition  in  so  far  as  that  he  used 
words  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection,  &c.,  was  good,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  to  aver  or  prove  that  the  words  were  so  intended. 

By  Lord  Cockburn,  diss,  t  That  the  verdict  amounted  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  as  negativing 
the  malus  animus,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  crime  of  sedition. 

By  Lord  Justice  Clerk — 

The  crime  of  sedition  consists  in  wilfully,  unlawfully,  mischievously,  and  in  violation  of  the 
party's  allegiance,  and  in  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  the  public  danger,  uttering  language 
calculated  to  produce  popular  disaffection,  disloyalty,  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  or,  in 
more  aggravated  cases,  violence  and  insurrection,  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
discussion  for  legitimate  purposes,  but  with  a  wilfbl  recklessness  of  consequences. 

(a)  As  to  this  trial  see  Lord  Cockbum's  Trials  for  Sedition  in  Scotland,  vol.  2.  c.  24.  p.  226. 

(6)  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  Justice  General  Inglis  on  this  volume  of  reports,  above,  p.  506. 

(c)  Cf.  the  following  English  cases  as  to  intention:  Bex  v.  Burdett,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1,  4  B.  ft 
Aid.  95;  Sex  v.  Harvey  and  Chapman,  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  1,  2  B.  &  C.  257;  Reg.  v.  Lovett, 
8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1177,  9  C.  &  P.  461;  Reg.  v.  Bums,  16  Cox  C.C.  355  (seditious  libels, 
&c.)  ;  Beg.  v.  Hicklin,  L.  R.  3  Q.B.  860 ;  Steele  v.  Brannan,  L.  B.  7  C.P.  261 ;  Reg.  v.  Adams, 
22  Q.B.D.  66  (obscene  libels,  &c.)  ;  Beg.  v.  Holhrook,  4  Q.B.D.  42 ;  Beg.  v.  Labouchere, 
12  Q.B.D.  820  (defamatory  libels') ;  also,  Williams  v.  Bayley,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  221,  where  Lord 
Westbury  said,  *'  If  a  man  does  an  act  which  is  attended  necessarily  with  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, he  must  be  taken  in  law  to  have  foreseen  that  consequence,  and  in  point  of  fact  to  have 
deliberately  intended  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  his  action  " ;  Reg.  v.  Hill,  8  C.  &  P.  274  ; 
Beg.  V.  Naylor,  L.  R.  1  C.C.R.  4  ;  Beg.  v.  Bishop,  5  Q.B.D.  259. 


Bek>bb  the  Hioh  Coubt  of  JusnciABT. 

Judges   present :— The    Lobd    JusncE- 
Cleek  (Hope),  Lord  MoNCBEm,  Lord  Med- 


Connsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Lord  Ad* 
voeate  (Buiherfwrd^  (a) ;  Jajmea  Ovaiifwrd, 
EBq.(&),  /.  if.  BeU,  Esq.,  Adyooates-Depate. 

Oonnsel  for  the  pannels^ 

Jame»  Monweiff,  Esq.(6),  Archibald  Chra- 
home,  Esq.,  Adyocates  for  Bcmhen. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Rutherford. 
(h)  Afterwards  Lord  Ardmillan. 
(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice-Clerk ;  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Moncreiff. 


Alewander  8.  Logan,  Esq.,  Jame»  Lori* 
mer,  Esq.,  Advocates  for  Grant  and  JJomiZ- 
ton. 

The  trial  commenced  on  Monday,  13th 
November  1848.  John  Grant,  nrinter, 
Henry  Banhen,  editor  or  joint  eaitor  of 
the  North  Briti$h  Express  newspaper,  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  tailor,  were  charged  on 
indictment : — 

Indictment. 

That  albeit,  by  the  laws  of  this  and  of  every 
other  well  governed  realm,  the  wickedly  and 
feloniously  conspiring  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  force 
and  violence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
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anthorit  J,  u  also  sedition,  are  crimes  of  an  heinous 
nature,  aotd  severelj  pimishable.  Yet  it  is  true  and 
of  Terity,  that  you  the  said  John  Grant,  Henry 
Banken,  and  Robert  Hamilton  are,  all  and  each, 
or  one  or  more  of  you,  guilty  of  the  crimes  above 
libelled,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  actors  or  actor, 
or  art  and  part :  In  so  far  as,  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  1848,  or 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  particular  date  being 
to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  and  within  or  near 
a  room  or  hall  in  or  near  Carruber's  Close, 
Hu;h  Street  of  Edinburgh,  commonly  called 
"  Painter's  Hall,"  formerly  occupied  as  a  pUice 
of  meeting  by  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the 
National  Chartist  Association,  and  within  or 
near  the  premises  in  or  near  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  now  or  lately  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  North  British  Express  news- 
paper, and  within  or  near  the  room  or  hall  com- 
monly called  the  Trades'  Hall,  in  or  near 
Infirmary  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  within  or  near 
a  room  or  hall  in  or  near  Adam  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  or  near  the  Calton  Hill,  Edin- 
burgh, or  at  one  or  more  of  the  said  places,  or 
at  some  other  place  in  or  near  Edinburgh  to  the 
prosecutor  unknown,  you  the  said  John  Grant 
Henry  Ranken,  and  Robert  Hamilton  did,  all 
and  each,  dr  one  or  more  of  you,  wickedly  and 
feloniously  combine  or  conspire  with  each 
other,  and  with  Archibald  Walker,  now  or  lately 
residmg  in  or  near  Bread  Street  of  Edinburgh ; 
Peter  Duncan,  a  mason,  now  or  lately  workmg 
at  or  near  Balkeidi,  in  the  county  of  Eidinburgh, 
now  or  lately  residing  in  or  near  Edinburgh ; 
James  Cumming,  shoemaker,  now  or  lately  re- 
siding in  or  near  Duncan  Street,  Drummond 
Place  of  Edinburgh;  or  with  one  or  more  of 
them,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  prosecutor 
unknown,  calling  themselves  Chartists,  to  effect 
an  alteration  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm,  and  particularly  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  the  qualification 
for  the  franchise  required  by  law  in  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament,  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments, and  other  such  changes  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm,  desired  and  aimed 
at  by  you  and  your  associates,  and  generally  by 
the  persons  calling  themselves  Chartists ;  and 
the  said  alterations  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  realm,  you  and  your  said  associates  did 
combine  and  conspire  to  effect,  not  peaceably,  law- 
fully, and  loyally,  but  by  force  and  violence,  or 
by  armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority ;  and  you 
the  said  John  Grant,  Henry  Ranken,  and  Robert 
Hamilton  did,  all  and  each,  or  one  or  more  of 
you,  on  or  about  the  25th  day  of  April  1848,  or 
on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  that  month,  or  of 
March  immediately  preceding,  or  of  May  im- 
mediately following,  and  within  or  near  the 
premises  aforesaid,  occupied  by  the  publishers 
of  the  North  British  Express,  or  at  one  or 
other  of  the  places  above  libelled ;  and  again  on 
or  about  the  28th  day  of  April  1848,  or  on  one 
or  other  of  the  days  of  that  month,  or  of  March 
immediately  preceding,  or  of  May  immediately 
following,  and  witliiu  or  near  the  room  or  hall 
ritoated  m  Adam  Square,  aforesaid,  or  at  one 
or  other  of  the  places  above  libelled,  wickedly, 
feloniously,  and  seditiously  resolve  and  agree 
to  form,  or  cause  and  procure  to  be  formed,  a 


body,  to  be  called  a  National  Guard,  and  to  be 
provided  with  arms,  to  be  used  for  the  illegal 
and  seditious  purpose  of  effecting,  by  force  and 
violence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  the  said  alterations  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  or  one  or  more  of 
them;  and  you  did,  all  and  each,  or  one  or  more 
of  you,  become  a  member  of  the  said  body  call- 
ing itself  the  National  Guard,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  an  illegal  body,  formed  for  the  said  illegal 
and  seditious  purposes.  Fdrthbb,  you  the  said 
John  Grant,  Henry  Ranken,  and  Robert  Hamil- 
ton did,  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  June  1848, 
or  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  that  month,  or 
of  May  immediately  preceding,  or  of  July  im< 
mediately  following,  attend  a  public  meeting 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  convened  and  as- 
sembled on  Bruntsfield  Links,  near  Edinburgh, 
by  or  in  consequence  of  a  printed  placard,  headed 

"  Great  demonstration  of  the  trades  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  to  refute  the  statement  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  the  people  were  not  wanting 
any  reform,  and  to  express  their  determination 
not  to  rest  satisfied  until  the  principles  of  the 
People's  Charter  become  the  law  of  the  land." 

And  you,  the  said  John  Grant  did,  then  and 
there,  take  the  chair  of,  and  preside  over,  the 
proceedings  of  the  said  meeting,  and  you  did, 
then  and  there,  advise  and  exhort  the  persons 
there  convened  and  assembled  as  aforesaid  to 
organize  themselves  into  clubs  and  sections  for 
the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the 
Chartist  body ;  and  you  the  said  Henry  Ranken 
did,  then  and  there,  address  the  said  meeting 
convened  and  assembled  as  aforesaid,  and  you 
did,  then  and  there,  openly  and  seditiously,  move 
ar  resolution,  in  the  following  or  similar  terms  : 

''  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh  and 
Leith,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  are  satisfied 
of  the  lamentable  ignorance,  or  wicked,  malicious 
falsehood  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  stating  that 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  reform  of 
any  sort  whatever ;  and  we  therefore  declare,  that 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  rest  satisfied,  nor  to  cease 
agitating,  until  the  people's  Charter  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  being  fully  convinced  that  justice  can 
neither  be  obtained  nor  preserved  unless  the 
people  are  put  in  possession  of  their  rights, 
which  are  clearly  laid  down  In  that  document. 
We  are  further  resolved  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  to  promulgate  our  principles 
in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  thereby  create 
a  feeling  that  will  ultimately  compel  our  oppres- 
sors to  relinquish  their  grasp,  which  we  are  satis- 
fied will  be  ere  long ;  for  we  are  determined  that 
while  there  is  misery  for  the  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tage, there  shaQ  be  no  peace  for  the  inmates  of 
the  hall." 

And  in  support  of  the  said  resolution,  yon 
the  said  Henry  Ranken  did,  then  and  there, 
openly  and  seditiously,  and  in  presence  of  the 
said  meeting,  say,  that — 

''It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  police, 
the  special  constables,  and  the  military,  were 
tainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Cliartists ; 
but,  although  these  men  were  true,  they 
would  not  forget  the  advance  of  ehl^hten- 
ment  among  the  working  elasses,  that  the  science^ 
of  chemistry  had  entered  the  workshop,  and  Ihat 
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working  men  could  provide  thenuelres  with  as 
deadly  weapons  as  Warner's  long  range  ;  and  if 
it  wai  to  be  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  if  it 
was  to  be  destrucrion,  then  you  hoped  and  trusted 
that  the  working  men  would  only  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  only  abstain  from  all  acts  of 
aggression  until  they  were  roused  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  oppressors,  and  when  they  began 
the  work,  may  they  do  it  well/* 

And  you  the  said  Henry  Ranken  did,  then  and 
there,  urge  and  advise  the  persons  convened  and 
assembl^  as  aforesaid  at  the  said  meeting,  to 
organize  themselves  into  clubs  and  sections  for 
the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  the  objects  of 
the  Chartist  body  ;  and  you  did,  further,  openly 
and  seditiously,  and  in  presence  of  the  said 
meeting,  say  — 

*'  If  the  leaders  of  the  pebple  are  to  be  incar- 
cerated, if  the  people  are  to  suffer  this  tamely,  if 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  you  down 
feel  that  you  will  quietly  submit,  then  they  are 
secure ;  but  if  the  working  men  look  to  them- 
selves, and  if  they  look  to  those  who  place  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  fray,  if  they  look  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  brave  every  danger,  then 
I  say  the  working  men  ought  to  cousider  what 
meaus  should  be  taken  to  protect  these  men. 
Let  the  property  of  the  country  be  hostages  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  for  the  safety  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  '* ;  and  again  you  did  fur- 
ther say,  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  French  are 
inventive,  but  that  the  British  have  this  faculty, 
that  upon  all  the  French  inventions  they  improve. 
Should  the  authorities  drive  the  people  into  a 
revolution,  then  I  hope  the  people  will  improve 
upon  the  French  invention  of  a  republic  " ;  or 
you  did,  on  the  occasion  above  libelled,  use  words 
of  the  import  and  effect  above  set  forth.  And 
you  the  said  Robert  Hamilton  did,  time  and  place 
last  above  libelled,  address  the  said  meeting,  and 
you  did,  then  and  there,  openly  and  seditiously, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  said  meeting,  urge  and 
advise  the  persons  then  and  there  convened  and 
assembled  as  aforesaid, '<  to  organize  themselves 
into  olnbs  and  sections,  and  to  provide  them- 
selves with  mns  and  bayonets,"  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  said  objects  of  yourself  and  your 
associates  ;  and  yon  did  then  and  there  say, 
'*  For  the  love  of  God>prepareyourselves  with  guns 
and  bayonets,  as  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
yon  may  require  them  " ;  or  you  did,  then  and 
there,  use  words  of  the  import  and  effect  above 
set  forth.  And  you  the  said  John  Grant  did, 
then  and  there,  as  chairman  of  the  said  meeting, 
sanction  the  said  resolution,  and  put  the  same  to 
the  meeting,  and  did  declare  it  to  be  passed  or 
adopted;  and  you  did,  as  chairman  aforesaid, 
hear,  permit,  and  sanction  the  seditious  speeches 
above  libelled  of  the  said  Henry  Ranken  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  and  you  did  not  call  them  to 
order,  or  stop  or  attempt  to  stop  them,  or  express 
any  dissent  Arom,  or  disapprobation  of,  the  said 
speeches ;  and  your  conduct  and  speech  as  afore- 
said in  the  chair  of  the  said  meeting  were  se-  I 
ditious,  and  were  intended  and  calculated  to  ex-  , 
cite  popular  disaffection,  commotion,  and  vio-  ,- 
lence,  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority.  Fur-  | 
ther,  CD  or  about  the  IHth  of  June  1848,  or 
on  one  or  other  of  the  da^s  of  that  month,  or  of  ! 
May  immediately  precedmg,  or  of  July  imme- 


diately following,  and  within  or  near  Waterloo 
Rooms,  near  the  Regent  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  you 
the  said  Henry  Ranken  did  openly  and  seditious- 
ly, and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
persons,  all  or  many  of  them  calling  themselves 
Chartists,  then  and  there  assembled,  urge  and 
recommend  the  meeting  to  "  organize  into  clubs 
and  sections,"  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution 
of  the  objects  of  the  Chartist  body,  and  "  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arms  in  case  they  might 
require  to  use  them  ** ;  or  you  did  then  and  there 
use  words  ftf  the  import  and  effect  above  set 
forth.  Further,  on  or  about  the  24th  day  of 
July  1848,  or  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  that 
month,  or  of  June  immediately  preceding,  or  of 
August  immediately  following,  and  on  or  near 
the  Calton  Hill,  Edinbdr^h,  you  the  said  Henry 
Ranken  and  Robert  ECamilton  did,  both  and  each, 
or  one  or  other  of  you,  attend  a  public  meeting 
of  persons  then  and  there  convened  and  assem- 
bled ;  and  you  the  said  Henry  Ranken  did  then 
and  there  address  the  said  meeting,  and  you  did 
then  and  there  openly  and  seditiously,  and  in 
presence  of  the  said  meeting,  say,  in  reference  to 
the  illegal  and  criminal  proceedbgs  of  certain 
evil-disposed  persons  in  Ireland,  that  you  con- 
sidered that "  the  people  of  Ireland  were  justified 
in  their  determination  to  resist  to  the  death  the 
oligarchy  who  ruled  them,"  and  you  did  express 
your  hope  or  prayer  that  "  the  God  of  battles 
would  smile  on  the  oppressed,  and  enable  them 
to  improve  the  victory  they  were  sure  to  win  " ; 
and  you  the  said  Henry  Ranken  did  farther,  thm 
and  there,  say  that,  "  If  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  people 
of  Ireland,  then  the  people  of  Scotland  must 
endeavour  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment "  ;  and  you  did,  then  and  there,  recommend 
the  organization  of  clubs  and  sections,  for  the 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the 
Chartist  body,  and  you  did  state  that  certain 
clubs  had  been  already  formed  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  objects  desired  by  the 
Chartist  body,  and  you  did  name  certain  of  these 
clubs,  as  the  *'  Washington  Club,"  the  "  Mitchel 
Club,"  the  "  Faugh-a-BaUagh  Club,"  the  "  Muir 
Club,"  the  "  Wallace  Club,"  the  "  WUlliam  TeU 
Clnb,"  and  others ;  and  you  did  urge  the  meeting 
to  join  one  or  other  of  the  said  dubs,  or  you  did, 
then  and  there,  use  language  of  the  import  and 
effect  above  set  forth.  And  you  the  said  Robert 
Hamilton  did,  time  and  place  last  above  libelled, 
address  the  said  meeting,  and  you  did,  then  and 
there,  openly  and  seditiously,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  said  meeting,  say,  that  the  Irish  people 
would  require  help,  that  pikes  were  easily  made, 
and  that  the  young  and  spirited  men  of  Scotiand 
should  go  to  Ireland  and  help  the  Irish  people ; 
and  that  at  ooe  time  you  would  have  been  aads- 
fied  with  the  Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
that  now  you  would  accept  of  nothing  else  than 
a  republic,  apd  that  they  would  soon  obtain  one, 
or  you  did,  then  and  there,  use  words  of  the  im- 
port and  effect  above  set  forth ;  and  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  language  above  set  forth  as  used 
by  you  the  said  John  Grant,  Henry  Ranken,  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  respectively,  as  above  libelled, 
was  intended  and  calculated  to  excite  popular 
disaffection,  commotion,  and  violence,  and  resis* 
tance  to  lawful  authority. 
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Who  made  the  motion  for  calling  the 
pnblic  meeting  to  oonsider  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  National  Gruard  ? — John  GrarU, 
bat  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee, 
scarcely  a  formal  motion  was  made ;  a  con- 
versation took  place,  and  BanJeen  seemed  to 
pat  off  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
saggested  the  calling  of  a  pnbho  meeting 
to  consider  it.  He  considered  the  motion 
too  important  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  mere 
committee.  Grant  abandoned  his  motion, 
and  the  meeting  finally  resolved  to  call  a 
pnblic  meeting  for  its  consideration. 

Did  you  express  any  o])inion  P — Not  at 
the  time  of  the  conversation  ;  bnt  on  the 
question  being  pat  for  and  against  it,  I 
voted  against  it.  No  one  else  voted  ^th 
me.  I  left  the  room.  I  resided  my 
office  in  consequence  of  the  motion  being 
carried.  I  never  after vrards  acted  as 
secretary.  A  public  meeting  was  called, 
but  whether  in  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion or  not  I  do  not  know,  for  on  the 
28th  of  April  it  was  held  in  Adam  Square 
Hall.  I  saw  placards  the  day  after  the 
resolution,  stating  that  the  meeting  was 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
National  Guard.  I  understood  from  the 
placards  that  it  was  open  to  me  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  a  National  Quard,  or  I 
would  not  have  attended  the  meeting. 

Who  made  the  motion  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Guard? — MaoJwy,  the 
person  called  the  Brigadier-General.  His 
motion  was  to  raise  1,600  men,  partly 
musket-men  and  partly  lancers.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  Maodonald  se- 
conded the  motion.  I  spoke.  Gray  was 
in  the  chair  at  the  time  I  spoke. 

What  was  the  object  of  your  speech  ?— 
A  direct  negative  to  the  motion.  I  was 
against  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard,  and  against  any  army.  My 
speech  was  very  badly  receiyeu.  They 
hooted  and  yelled,  and  put  me  down.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  John  Ovm^ack 
Auld  spoke  and  supported  me.  He  was 
worse  received  than  I  was.  Robert 
Hamiiton  spoke.  I  do  not  recollect  all 
his  speech.  I  understood  him  to  speak 
in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  complained 
of  ray  speech ;  he  said  it  put  them  in  an 
awkward  position.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
explanation  he  made.  There  wei*e  several 
speakers  after  that,  and  the  motion  was 
put  by  Wcdker  from  the  chair,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

By  the  Court  :  What  might  be  the 
number  that  attended? — Six  or  seven 
hundred. 

Lord  Advocate :  Did  you  then  leave  the 
meeting  P— I  did. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  a  pamphlet, 
said  to  .be  written  by  Mackay,  about 
drilling  P>-I  think  a  letter  was  sent  by 
Maehay  to  the  Express  Office,  requesting 


Peter  Anderson — Examined  by  the 

Lord  Advocate.  • 

Ex- Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Chartist  , 
Association.  Joined  it  about  the  9th  or 
10th  of  March.  Kept  a  minute  book  and  , 
a  roll  of  members.  There  was  a  com- 
mittee. All  the  pannels  at  the  bar  were 
members  of  the  committee.  Ja/mes  Gwm» 
ming^  Archibald  Walker,  Peter  Bv/ncam,^  and 
John  Ehings  were  also  members. 

What  were  the  objects  of  this  Associ- 
ation P — To  secure,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
certain  particular  privileges,  such  as 
Universal  Suffrage.  Vote  by  Ballot,  An- 
nual Parliaments,  No  Property  Qualifica- 
tion, Payment  of  Members,  and  Equal 
Electoral  Districts. 

Commonly  called  the  six  points  of  the 
Charter  P— Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  National 
Convention  held  in  London  P — Tes. 

Tour  Association  sent  members  to  at- 
tend it  P — ^No.  A  public  meeting  was  held 
iu  Edinburgh,  from  which  delegates  were 
sent. 

Did  you  see  Banken  elected  ? — ^Yes.  He 
went  to  London  to  the  Convention. 

Was  your  Association  a  branch  of  the 
National  Association  P — No.  It  was  under- 
stood not  to  be  a  branch  of  the  National 
Association,  but  merely  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals acting  in  a  certain  district.  I 
was  only  at  one  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. They  held  their  meetings  only  once 
a  quarter.  .  The  meeting  which  I  attended 
waa  held  in  the  Express  ofilce.  High  Street, 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  The  com- 
mittee usually  meet  there.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  25th  of 
April. 

Previously  to  the  25th  of  April,  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Chartists,  did  you  hear  any 
proposal,  about  arms  ? — I  heard  no  pro- 
position about  arms  in  the  committee. 
There  was  a  public  meeting,  wheie  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Mackay,  called  the 
brigadier-General,  spoke  abou{  arms.  I 
could  not  say  whether  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Association  or  not.  I  first  heard 
Mackay  speak  about  arms  in  Adam  Square 
Hall.  I  cannot  tell  the  date,  but  it  was 
between  the  time  I  joined  and  the  time  I 
left. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  any  motion  of  the 
kind  at  any  meeting  of  the  Chartist  Asso- 
ciation P— -Not  to  pi*ocnre  arms. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  25th,  was  there 
a  motion  for  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard  P — ^Yes,  but  the  motion  did  not 
appear  to  satisfy  the  committee,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolyed  and  cai-ried  to 
caU  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  National  Guard.  The 
^isoners  were  present  at  that  meeting. 
Bikings  and  iValker  were  there. 
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aid  to  pablish  the  pamphlet.  The  com- 
mittee refused  to  read  the  i>amphlet.  It 
was  not  printed  then. 

Web  it  to  teaoh  the  nse  of  arms  and 
drilling  ? — I  conld  not  tell ;  it  was  abont 
every  man  being  his  oim  drill-serjeant, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Is  that  the  pamphlet  ?  (producing  same). 

XrOtfon  objected  onbehalf  of  the  pannels, 
that  before  this  conld  be  done,  the  Crown 
mnst  prove  that  the  prisoners  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

The  Goort  held,  that  as  the  object  was 
to  prove  publication  of  a  pamphlet  under 
the  sanction  of  an  association,  of  which 
the  prisoners  had  been  shown  to  be  mem- 
bers, the  evidence  could  not  be  objected 
to  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It 
would  be  open  to  the  prisoners  to  show 
that  it  had  no  application  as  against 
them,  by  proving  tnat  they  were  not  con- 
cerned in  it. 

Witness:  I  never  saw  the  pamphlet 
before. 

Lord  Advocate:  Upon  what  gi*onnds 
did  the  speakers  put  the  formation  of  the 
Guard  P — Mcuikay  spoke  of  the  importance 
and  benefit  of  libertv,  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  it,  and  qnoted  some  poetry 
connected  with  liberty,  and  rhodomontade 
of  that  sort,  and  ended  with  a  motion 
that  did  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion 
\nth  his  speecn.  He  did  not  state  dis- 
tinctly what  the  object  of  the  Quard 
wap. 

Did  he  avow  its  object  at  all  F — I  do  not 
think  he  did ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  so 
vague  that  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was  ; 
be  spoke  something  about  protecting  the 
metropolis  from  foreign  invasion  and 
domestic  anarchy. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  protecting 
the  meetings? — I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing abont  that. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  distinctly 
abont  it  P — ^No ;  Macdonald  was  still  more 
obscure.  I  spoke  distinctly  as  to  opposing 
the  motion,  whatever  was  its  object. 
Hamilton  was  the  only  one  of  the  pannels 
whom  I  observed  present  at  the  meeting. 

I  attended  another  meeting  on  the  19th 
of  Jnne  in  the  Waterloo  Booms.  I  saw 
Ranken  there,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
of  the  others.  I  think  Hamilton  and 
Chrant  were  not  present.  Banken  did  not 
speak  during  the  time  I  was  there.  I  was 
only  a  short  time  there. 

Do  you  know  that  any  clubs  were 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  28th  April  P — 
I  think  there  was  some  talk  of  them 
before  that 

Tell  me  the  names  of  those  clubs  P — I 
have  heard  of  the  Muir  Club,  the  Oerald 
Club,  theift^e^eZClub,  and  the  Washington 
Club. 


Cross-examined  by  Moncreiff. 

Yon  spoke  abont  Brigadier- Qenerikl 
Mackay  and  Banken,  Do  yon  know 
whether  Banken  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  the  brigadier  P— I  know  he  did  not. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  him  express  his  dis- 
agreement P — Yes. 

Was  Banken,  in  your  opinion,  a  moral 
force  Chartist  P — ^I  always  understood  so. 

By  the  Court:  What  do  yon  mean  by 
that  P— An  individual  opposed  to  nsing 
anything;  except  persuasion  and  argument 
for  obtaming  a  public  object. 

Moncreiff:  At  this  meeting  of  the  25th 
of  April,  was  it  your  impression  that 
Banken  wished  to  pat  off  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  G-uardP— It  was.  I  always 
understood  him  to  be  opposed  to  it.  I 
expected  him  to  have  assisted  me  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  forming  of  a  National 
Guard  when  I  opposed  it.  I  know  that 
he  was  quite  opposed  to  Mackay,  the 
prime  mover  of  it. 

When  the  motion  was  made  at  this 
meeting  of  the  26th,  to  resolve  to  have  a 
National  Guard,  was  it  your  impression 
that  he  wanted  to  put  off  the  thing? — 
The  motion  was  made  by  Orcmt,  wnich 
did  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
company,  and  Banken  made  the  other 
motion;  he  suggested  the  callinff  of  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  it,  taiOLOrant 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  for  there  were 
not  two  motions  put. 

Did  you  leave  the  room  before  any 
arrangement  was  made  about  calling  the 
public  meeting  P — I  did. 

Do  you  rememl>er  the  letter  being  re- 
ceived from  Mackay  at  the  Ewprese 
oflSceP — I  do.  Banken  stated  he  sus- 
pected it  was  from  Mackay,  and  objected 
to  the  reading  of  it. 

Did  you  understand  why  he  objected  to 
the  reading  of  itP — He  objected  to  the 
reading  of  it  because  he  disapproved  of 
its  object,%a  Mackay  before  that  had  been 
talking  of  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard. 

Cross-examined  by  Logan, 
Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  Bich- 
mond  Street  Chapel,  abont  the  1st  of 
June,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  dele- 
gates from  London  P — I  do.  Mackay  was 
there.  I  do  not  recollect  if  HamiUon  was 
there. 

Do  you  remember  anything  passing  be- 
tween Mackay  and  HamiUon  f — I  nnder- 
stood  that  there  was  a  row  between  them. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  time. 

Neither  Chnnt  nor  Bon^n  were  present 
at  the  meeting  on  April  28th  P — ^No,  not 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  expected  them  to  be 
there.  The  committee  seemed  to  bo 
absent  entirely. 
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John  Hhinge^'Exammed  by  Craufurd. 

A  member  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
ChartiBt  Association.  Confirmed  the  last 
witnesa  Was  not  present  at  the  raeetin<y 
on  April  28th,  as  he  disapproved  of  the 
proposal  to  form  a  National  Guard.  Did 
not  know  if  a  National  Guard  was  formed 
afterwards.  Had  heard  of  clubs.  Also 
spoke  to  a  meeting  on  Bruntsfield  Links  on 
June  12th,  when  all  the  prisoners  spoke. 

On  that  occasion  did  you  hear  Hamil- 
ton speak  P — He  made  some  careless  re- 
marks; he  said  he  thought  it  was  the 
people's  duty  to  get  armed  as  well  as  the 
special  constables.  I  believe  he  referred 
to  firearms.  Banken  made  a  motion  that 
the  people  should  resolve  to  organize  and 
join  the  Chartist  Association.  He  spoke 
of  sections,  advising  them  to  organize  and 
divide  into  sections. 

Were  you  at  a  meeting  in  the  Waterloo 
Booms  a  few  days  after  the  Brnntsfield 
Links  meeting  P—I  was.  That  was  what 
was  called  the  *'  drum  meeting."  A  drum 
was  shown  at  it,  which  was  represented 
to  have  been  broken  on  Leith  Walk,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  by  the  police  or  con- 
stables. Ranken  proposed  a  motion  to 
organize. 

Look  at  the  NoHh  British  Mail  of  the 
14th  of  June,  and  see  if  these  were  the 
words  of  the  resolution? — I  question  if 
these  are  the  words  of  the  resolution ;  the 
resolution  was  distinctly  to  organize. 

In  sapporting  that  resolution,  did  Eanr- 
hen  say  anything  whatever  about  arms  P 
— I  have  never  heard  him  recommend 
arms  at  any  meeting.  I  never  heard  him 
say  anything  about  persons  providing 
themselves  with  arms.  I  am  quite  posi- 
tive of  that.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
the  Association  was  to  organize  and 
agitate. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  organization 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  Chartists  could 
be  called  simultaneously  together?— Quite 

80. 

Did  he  say  what  they  were  to  do  when 
called  together  P— To  go  on  with  Chartist 
business  and  objects. 

Was  this  oi^anization  to  the  effect  that 
the  whole  Chartist  Association  should 
meet  at  different  points  at  the  same  time  P 
—No. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  clubs  ?— No. 
Bat  clubs  were  m  the  order  issued  by  the 
ozecutive  in  London. 

Did  Banh^n  never  say  anything  to  you 
privately  about  his  havmg  provided  him- 
self with  arms  P—I  once  heard  him  talk 
of  arms  privately,  about  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Cross-examined  by  Logan. 
,  The  committee  of  the  Chartist  Associa- 
tion had  weekly  meetings  for  the  dispatch 


;  of  ordinary  business.      The  meeting  of 
I  the  25th  April  was  one  of  the  ordinarv 

meetings. 

Was  HamiUon  a  person  that  got  excited 

after  he  began  speaking  P— Particularly 

Did  he  give  utterance  to  sentiments  in 
public  meetings  which  were  different  from 
those  which  he  expressed  in  private?^ 

By  the  Court:  You  heard  the  proposal 
made  first  by  Grant,  and  you  did  not 
oppose  It  P— No. 

Anderson  resigned  in  consequence,  and 
left  the  meeting— what  did  you  do  P  Did 
you  remain  a  member  of  the  committee  P 
—Yes. 

In  that  capacity  you  attended  the  meet- 
ings on  Brnntsfield  Links  and  at  the 
AVaterloo  Booms P— Yes;  I  was  upon  the 
platform. 

Were  you  in  that  capacity  when  you 
heATd  HamiUon  on  the  Links  make  the 
remarks  about  arms  P—I  was  there  as  a 
member  of  committee. 

And  you  said  nothing  ?— Nothing. 

By  whom  was  that  meeting  on  the  Links 
called  P— By  the  committee  of  the  Chartist 
Association  and  by  the  delegates  of 
trades. 

James  BrownZee— Examined  by  Craufurd. 
Sergeant   in    the    Edinburgh    County 


Police.    Confirmed  the  last  witness  as  to 
the  meeting  on  April  28th.   Maekay  moved 
the  first  resolution.    He  went  into  detail 
regarding  what  the  National  Guard  was 
to    consist  of.     There  were  to  be  divi- 
sions, each  consisting  of  400  men,   and 
every  division  was    to    be  divided  into 
subdivisions    of    26   men    each.      They 
were    to    be    armed    as    follows:    The 
first  division  was  to  have    lances;    the 
second  division,  muskets;  the  third  divi- 
sion,  lances ;  the  fourth  division,  muskets 
The  officers  were  to  be,  four  presidents, 
sixteen  captains,  and  sixty-four  secretaries. 
I  think  "  secretaries  "  was  the  word  used, 
but  I  am  not  exactly  certain.    The  man 
that  seconded  the  resolution    was  Mae- 
donald,    A  speech  was  made  against  the 
motion  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Anderson.    He  proposed  a  negative  to  the 
resolution.    His  speech  was  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  meeting.    There  was  con- 
siderable uproar  and  confusion  at    that 
time.    The  chairman  was  changed  about 
this  time.    I  think  it  was  Wdlher  that 
was  put  into  the  chair,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Hamilton  spoke  next,  and  supported  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Maekay,    He  told 
those  present  who  were  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  that  they  should  not 
join  the  National  Guard.     Bfe  said  he  did 
not  see  why  a  revolution  could  not  take 
place  here  as  well  as  in  France.     He  said 
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something:  about  GoYernment  and  the 
Gagging  Bill.  He  complained  of  Machay 
in  being  so  explicit  on  the  details  aboat 
the  National  Guard ;  he  said  that  all  that 
might  have  been  done  after. 

The  resolution  of  Mackay  was  carried. 
Uanhen  came  in  near  the  end,  and  said  he 
had  newly  come  up  from  Leith,  where  he 
had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  Chartists. 
He  did  not  say  much ;  I  took  no  notes  of 
what  he  said. 

I  was  at  the  meeting  on  Bruntsfield 
Links  on  the  12th  of  June.  I  was  in 
plain  clothes.  Oraat  was  in  the  chair. 
That  meeting  was  called  by  a  placard; 
the  placards  were  posted  about  the  streets. 
Qrani  addressed  the  meeting  from  the 
chair.  He  mentioned  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  said  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
was  a  liar  when  he  said  that  the  people 
did  not  wish  for  the  Charter. 

This  was  a  very  large  public  meeting  P — 
Yes ;  but  there  miqht  be  a  few  parties  pre- 
sent not  connected  with  the  Association. 

Did  you  hear  Grant  state  the  object  of 
the  meeting  ? — ^He  almost  used  the  words  | 
adopted  in  the  placard.    Banhen  spoke ; 
he  proposed  the  first  resolution.    I  took 
a  note  of  what  Ranhen  said  ;  he  strongly 
recommended  the  people  to  form  them-  ' 
selves  into  clubs  and  sections,  and  to  get  I 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  peo- 
ple's Charter. 

Monereiff  objected  that  on  a  charge  of 
sedition,  where  particular  expressions 
were  libelled,  it  was  not  competent  to  go 
into  other  expressions. 

Craufurd '  contended  that  evidence  of 
other  expressions  in  the  same  speech 
could  be  gone  into,  in  support,  of  the 
charge  of  sedition  to  be  deduced  from  the 
particular  expressions  libelled. 

The  CouBT  held  the  evidence  admis- 
Bible. 

Witness:     These    were    his    identical 
words ;  at  least,  that  is  the  true  import  of 
the  words  which  he  used.    He  also  said 
that  the  science  of  chemistry  had  found  its 
way  into  the  workshops  of  the  artizans,  and 
that  they  could  now  procure  ns  deadly 
weapons  as  Warner's  Long  Range.(a)    He 
then  quoted  the  words  of  an  old  general :  , 
**  There   is   the  foe   before   you,   and   if 
you  don't  beat  them,  by  God,  they  will  ' 
beat  you."    He  told  them  that  there  was  ' 
a  glorious  day  before  them ;   and  made 
some  other  statements,  but  I  do  not  re-  j 
member  their  precise  purport.    Hamilton  j 
also  spoke;  he  said  that    he  was  aware 
thnt  the  dungeon  stared  him  in  the  face,  I 
but  that  he  did  not  fear  it ;  that  he  was  ' 
prepared  for  the  worst.    He  said  he  was  [ 
aware  that  Government  would  endeavour  | 

(a)  See    Inring's    Annals    of    Our    Times,  I 
pp.  159,  211.  I 


to  put  them  down  by  force,  but  that  they 
would  repel  force  by  force;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  called  upon  them  to  form  them- 
selves into  clubs  and  sections,  and  each 
man  to  get  a  gun  and  bayonet,  and  be 
prepared  for  emergencies ;  and,  in  God's 
name,  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  them- 
selves thoroughly  organized. 

I  was  at  the  meeting  in  the  W^aterloo 
Rooms  on  the  19th  June,  in  plain  clothes. 
A  drum  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
WaUcer  was  in  the  chair;  and  he  men- 
tioned that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of 
the  authorities  on  the  recent  occasion  con- 
nected with  the  Links  and  Leith  Walk.  I 
saw  Banken  there,  and  he  spoke.  He 
called  on  the  supporters  of  the  Charter  io 
lose  no  time  in  organizing ;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  not  talk  oi  arms — ^but  let 
every  man  judge  for  himself  bow  he  could 
best  meet  his  opponent  on  equal  grounds, 
and  with  the  same  advantages.  He  then 
adverted  to  a  scheme  proposed  by  a  great 
Chartist  leader  in  London,  which  was  to 
come  into  operation  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  He  mentioned  some  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  scheme,  to  the  eifect  that 
its  object  was  an  improved  system  of  orga- 
nization, by  means  of  which,  if  any  occa- 
sion required  it,  information  could  bo 
transmitted,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  through  all  England  and  Scotland. 
Part  of  the  system  was  to  divide  the  men 
into  tens,  with  one  man  over  every  ten. 
He  then  called  upon  them  to  organize, 
and  that  none  should  hold  up  their  hands 
who  were  not  really  in  favour  of  the 
Charter. 

Cross-examined  by  Monereiff, 

Banken  came  into  the  room  on  the  2dth 
of  April ;  he  was  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward. There  was  a  cry,  "  He  is  here  ;  h© 
is  here  " ;  and  he  went  up  to  the  platform. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  all  you  have 
said  respecting  his  statement  on  June  12th 
is  correct  P — Yes,  he  used  the  very  words, 
or  words  precisely  similar. 

By  the  Court ;  You  took  down  the  words 
as  nearly  as  you  could  ?  —Yes.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  crushing  and  commotion 
going  on  in  front  of  the  hustings,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  take  notes.  I  recollect 
Banken^s  advising  the  use  of  arms  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  of  the  rest  of  what  I  heard. 
The  notes  which  I  have  are  not  my  origi- 
nal notes,  which  were  in  pencil.  My 
notes  are  a  ti*anscript  taken  some  days 
after,  and  I  will  not  swear  that  my  tran- 
script is,  word  for  word,  the  same  with 
my  notes.  But  I  am  quite  confident  of 
the  accuracy  of  both  my  notes  and  tran- 
script. I  was  in  front  of  the  hustings, 
ab6ut  twenty  yards  off,  and  not  exceeding 
thiHy  yards. 


Is  there  anything  in  that  transcript 
that  wae  not  in  yonr  original  notes  P — Not 
that  X  remember. 
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Re-examined  by  Craufurd. 

I  conld  read  my  pencil  notes  distinctly, 
when  I  extended  them  ;  and  I  wrote  what 
was  iumy  pencil  notes,  and  also  what  I  re- 
membered at  the  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
swear  that  all  that  I  have  stated  to-day 
was  spoken  by  Eanken  at  that  meeting. 

By  the  CouH:  Do  you  remember  any- 
thing of  the  wui'ds  spoken  independently 
of  yonr  notes  ? — Yes. 

Co  aid  yon,  without  looking  to  these 
notes    since    tbey     wore    made,    depend 
from  memory  upon  what  yon  have  said  to- 
day P-— I  think  I  coald. 
James  lioi^tan —Examined  by  Oraufurd. 

Beporter  for  the  Edinburah  News  news- 
paper. G-ave  evidence  substantially  the 
same  as  the  next  witness's,  bat  less  fall, 
as  to  the  speeches  at  Bruntsfield  Links  on 
Jnne  12th. 


Cross-examined  by  Logan. 

You  said  that  Grant  opened  the  meeting 
by  a  speech  in  explanation  of  its  objects, 
and  that  he  said  that  Lord  John  BusseU 
was  a  liar  in  saying  that  the  people  did 
not  Want  the  Charter.  Tell  me  if  this  is 
not  what  he  said :  "  We  are  assembled  here 
this  night  for  the  parpose  of  givine  the 
lie  direct  to  Lord  John  BusseU^  P— I  took 
it  down  that  Lord  John  BusseU  was  a  liar, 
becanse  I  thought  that  the  words  amounted 
to  the  same  thing.  I  think  the  words 
Were,  *'  to  give  the  lie  direct ; "  bnt  X  took 
it  down  in  the  shortest  way. 

Can  you  swesur  that  that  was  the 
only  instance  in  the  course  of  report- 
ing the  speech  where  you  changea  the 
language  of  the  speaker  to  something 
else,  because  it  was  shorter  P — Yes,  as  far 
as  I  remember. 

Did  you  hear  Grant  use  these  words: 
'*  The  military  have  been  put  under  arms 
in  order  to  put  us  down,  but  you  are 
aware  that  we  never  had  any  intention  of 
getting  on  the,  physical  force  line  "  P — 1 
oould  not  take  down  all  that  was  said.  1 
got  no  particular  instructions ;  but  I  took 
down  wnat  struck  me  to  be  inflammatory 
or  seditious. 

You  had  some  difficulty  in  taking  your 
notes ;  was  that  the  reason  that  you  did 
not  take  down  the  words  that  Gra^t  spoke, 
to  the  effect  that  they  never  had  any  in- 
tention of  gettinij^  on  the  physical  force 
line ;  was  it  the  jostling  that  prevented 
you  from  taking  down  these  words  p — I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  them 
down. 

Monereiff:  Did  you  write  this  particular 
paper,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  meeting  in 
the  Adam  Square  room,  before  the  meet- 
ing in  Brunts£eld  Links  took  place  P — 
Yes. 

When  did  you  pin  the  leaves  together  P 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  think  before  I  cut  the 
paper.  I  folded  the  paper,  and  cut  it  as  1 
required. 

When  did  you  write  your  notes  of  the 
Adam  Square  meeting  P — After  the  meet- 
ing took  place ;  three  or  four,  or  five  or 
six  days  alter. 

It  might  be  a  fortnight  ?— It  might. 

Or  three  weeks  P— No.  I  have  destroyed 
™7  original  pencil  notes  relating  to  the 
Bmnteueld  Links  meeting.  They  were 
full  of  contractions.  My  transcript  con- 
tained the  additions  made  to  the  authori- 
ties when  I  was  preoognosced.  [  wrote  it 
out  within  eight  days  of  the  meeting. 

By  ihe  Court :  I  wrote  out  these  iiote^ 
from  pencil  notes  that  1  had. 


Cross-examined  by  Mofiereiff. 

Did  Banken  say,  **  Our  desire  is  to  keep 
the  peace,  because  we  know  that  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  our  ex- 
istence "  ? — He  might  have  said  it. 

Did  he  say,  *'  Do  our  authorities  wish 
for  peace  p  Why  then  prevent  us  from 
expressing  our  opinion  ?  " — I  cannot  re- 
collect. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at 
this  meeting  P — There  was  some  excite- 
ment, but  nothing  extraordinary. 

When  were  your  notes  extended  P — The 
day  following. 

Cross-examined  by  Ijogan. 

Look  at  your  notes  of  Grant's  speech,  a 
little  below  the  passage  where  he  refers  to 
vhe  people  deserving  to  be  branded  as 
cowards  if  they  remained  silent  at  such  a 
time;  did  not  Grant  use  such  words  as 
these  : — **  Such  a  statement,  coming  from 
Lord  John  BusseU,  shows  to  us  that  the 
Government  are  unfit  to  govern  us,  and 
that  the  sooner  they  are  deprived  of  power 
the  better  "  P— I  think  he  did. 

Towards  the  close  of  Grant's  speech, 
did  he  not  say,  '*  That  the  authorities 
could  not  trust  the  peace  of  the  city  in 
better  bauds  than  the  meeting  he  ad- 
dressed p  "  and  did  he  not  say  afterwards 
something  to  t^is  efiect : — '*  The  military 
have  been  put  under  arms  to  put  us  down ; 
but  you  are  aware  we  never  had  any  in- 
tention of  putting  ourselves  on  the  phy- 
sical force  line  P  " — It  might  have  been  said. 

Did  there  seem  to  be  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  Grant,  or  any  other,  to  prevent 
you  from  reporting  P — No.  There  was 
ample  accommodation  afforded  for  re- 
porting. 
WiUiam  iSfow*er«— Examined  by  Craufurd. 

Beporter  for  the  Edinbwrgh  Daily  Mail. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  on  Brunts- 
field  Links  on  the  r2th  of  June  P — I  was 
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on  the  platform  near  the  speakers.  It 
was  a  very  large  meeting.  I  took  notes 
of  the  speeches  for  the  newspaper. 

Look  at  that  paper  of  the  14th  of  Jnne ; 
is  that  the  report  which  yon  fnmished  P 
Tes ;  it  is  slightly  abridged  there,  but  the 
sense  is  the  same ;  and  I  have  my  original 
notes  here.  John  Orant  was  in  the  chair. 
He  said — 


"  We  are  assembled  here  this  night  for  the 
purpofle  of  giving  the  lie  direct  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  not  id 
favour  of  the  people's  Charter,  and  to  express 
our  determination  never  to  cease  agitating 
until  the  opinions  and  principles  contained  in 
that  document  become  Uie  fundamental  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  government  of  this  Empire 
should  be  conducted.  Had  nothing  been  done 
-~had  you  remained  silent  under  the  foul 
stigma  cast  upon  you  by  Lord  John  Russell — 
had  you  allowed  the  Whigs  to  cherish  the  fond 
idea  that  you  were  content  with  things  as  they 
are,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you 
would  have  deserved  to  be  branded  as  cowards, 
and  have  proved  yourselves  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. Such  a  statement,  coming  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  shows  to  us  that 
they— the  Government— are  unfit  to  govern  us, 
and  that  the  sooner  they  are  deprived  of  power 
the  better.  To  think  of  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture required  to  carry  on  the  Government ;  to 
think  of  the  sufFering  millions  from  whom  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  derived ;  to  think  of 
poor,  unhappy  Ireland,  with  all  her  miseries ; 
to  think  that  one  of  her  bravest  and  best  sons 
has  been  condemned  for  speaking  the  honest 
sentiments  of  his  mind ;  to  think  that  thousands 
are  dying  every  day  in  this  land  of  plenty  for 
want  of  food ;  ail  these  things  are  enough  to 
arouse  every  feeling  of  our  nature,  and  to  com- 
pel us  to  proclaim  our  conviction,  that  the 
Government  which  allows  such  a  system  to 
exist  is  a  cheat  and  a  delusion,  and  that  it 
should  be  swept  from  off  the  fiikce  of  the  earth 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.  You  are  aware 
that  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  the  special 
constables  have  been  called  out.  The  military 
have  been  put  under  arms,  in  order  to  put  us 
down;  but  you  are  aware  that  we  never  had 
any  intention  of  getting  up  in  the  physical  force 
line.  The  authorities  could  not  entrust  the 
peace  of  the  city  to  better  hands  than  to  this 
meeting;  you  could  protect  the  peace  of  the 
city  far  hetter  than  all  the  military,  special 
constables,  and  police  put  together." 

EanJcen  then  said : 

"  I  am  proud  that  you  are  all  determined  to 
uphold  the  right  of  meeting  to  discuss  your 
grievances  and  express  your  opinions.  Lord 
John  Russell  had  far  better  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  state  of  feeling  in  this  country  than 
we  have ;  and  is  there  anv  in  this  meeting  who 
can  say  conscientiously  tnat  the  people  of  this 
country  are  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
and  that  they  wish  for  no  organic  change  ?  The 
resolution  which  I  have  to   propose   is    one 


which,  I  trust,  the  working  men  hure  will  give 
their  assent  to.  The  reeolntion  states,  that "  we, 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  in 
public  meeting  assembled,  are  astounded  at  the 
lamentable  ignorance,  or  the  wicked,  malicious 
falsehood  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  stating  that 
the  people  of  this  oountiy  do  not  want  reform 
of  any  sort  whatever ;  and  we  therefore  declare 
that  it  is  our  intention  not  to  rest  satisfied,  nor 
to  cease  agitating  until  the  People's  Charter  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  being  fully  convinced  that 
justice  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  preserved 
until  the  people  are  put  in  possession  of  their 
rights,  which  are  clearly  laid  down  in  that 
document;  and  we  are  farther  resolved  to 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to 
promulgate  our  principles  in  every  quarter  of 
the  land,  thereby  creating  a  feeling  that  will 
ultimately  compel  our  oppressors  to  relinqoish 
their  grasp,  which  we  are  convinced  will  be  ere 
long,  for  we  are  determined  that  while  there  is 
misery  in  the  oottage,  there  shall  be  no  peace  to 
the  inmates  of  the  hall.'  I  trust  you  will  act 
upon  that  resolution.  We  know  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  are  anxioas  to  entrap  us ; 
but  let  us  stand  upon  the  plain  and  simple  truth, 
although  to-morrow  we  may  be  placed  in  the 
prisoner's  dock.  I  hope  they  shall  not  intimi- 
date us  from  asserting  our  rights  and  spreading 
our  principles.  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease 
doing  so,  though  the  dungeon  stands  gaping 
before  us.  If  our  forefathers  had  done  so,  we 
would  not  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  as 
this ;  and  if  we  regret  that  our  forefiithers  did 
not  do  so,  let  us  leave  freedom  as  a  legacy  to 
our  children  in  defiance  of  the  prisons.  The 
Government  are  drivii^  this  country  into  a  oivil 
war ;  but  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  sball  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  sent 
heyond  the  seas.  That  Lord  John  Russell  does 
not  believe  his  own  statement  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  himself  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  further  reform;  and  what  further 
reform  does  Lord  John  Russell  propose? 
Why,  the  very  smallest  bit  of  reform  which  the 
very  smallest  man  with  the  very  smallest 
amount  of  brains  could  take  into  his  head.  l>o 
our  authorities  wish  for  peace  ?  If  they  wish 
for  peace,  why  do  they  prevent  us  in  a  puUie 
way  from  expressing  our  opinions  ?  Our 
desire  is  to  keep  the  peace,  because  we  know 
that  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  oountiy  depends 
our  existence.  Let  them  not  think  too  mneh 
of  their  parks  of  artillery,  their  thousands  of 
bayonets,  their  police  and  special  constables, 
for  I  may  tell  them  for  their  information  that  it 
b  a  notorious  fact  that  the  police  are  tainted  with 
the  principles  which  we  hold ;  and  I  know  fix>m 
my  own  experience,  that  even  in  the  very  ranks 
of  the  special  constables  there  are  men  with  the 
white  badge  on  their  arms,  who,  if  the  people 
are  attacked,  are  ready  to  tear  it  off,  and  take 
the  side  of  their  brethren.  There  is  as  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  military  as  there  is  in  the 
.civil  body;  but  although  all  these  men  were 
true>  they  must  not  forget  the  advance  of  en- 
lightenment amoug  the  workii^  classes.  They 
must  her  aware  that  the  science  of  chemistry  has 
come  into  the  workshop,  and  that  there  are  men 
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among  the  workinic  classes  who  possess  a  knoir- 
ledge  of  as  deadl^  weapons  as  Warner's  Long 
Ranp ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  struggle  of  life  and 
death,  if  it  is  to  be  destraction,  then  I  hope  that 
the  workmen  will  onlj  be  trae  to  themselves, 
and  only  abstain  from  all  acts  of  aggression 
until  they  are  aroused  by  the  oppression  of 
their  oppressors ;  and  then  whatever  you  do,  do 
It  well.  ^  I  shall  conclude  by  calling  upon  yon 
to  consider  that,  as  propertv  has  its  rights,  so 
has  prt)perty  its  duties.  If  the  leaders  of  the 
people  are  to  be  incarcerated,  if  the  people  are 
to  suffer  this  tamely,  if  those  who  have 'an  in- 
terest in  keeping  you  down  feel  that  there  will 
be  BO  cry  raised  against  them,  they  are  secure ; 
but  if  the  working  men  look  to  themselves,  if 
they  look  to  those  who  put  themselves  in  ^e 
front  of  the  fray,  if  they  look  to  those  who  are 
'wiUing  to  brave  every  danger,  then  the  working 
men  ought  to  consider  what  means  shall  be 
taken  to  protect  those  men.  Let  the  propertv 
■nd  persons  of  our  enemies  be  hostages  with 
the  people,  for  the  safety  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  A  glorious  day  is  now  rising  before  us. 
Every  quarter  of  Europe  has  already  far  ad- 
vanced before  enlightened  Britain ;  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  has  already  raised  the  standard  of 
freedom ;  and  shall  it  be  said  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  of  this  land,  which  claims  the  title  of 
•free,'  shall  be  allowed  to  lag  behind  in  the 
onward  march?  It  has  been  said  that  the 
French  are  inventive,  and  that  the  people  of 
Britain  have  this  faculty,  that  upon  all  f^nch 
inventions  they  improve.  Let  the  tyrants  be- 
ware how  they  drive  the  people  to  the  verge  of 
revolution,  or  the  shout  which  was  lately  heard 
in  France  may  be  resounded  through  Britain ; 
and  then,  I  trust,  Britain  will  improve  upon  the 
French  invention  of  a  Republic." 

RiimUton  said : 

"  I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  has  given  the  lie 
direct  to  JEiord  John  Russell.  We  have  some  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  land  for  declaring 
that  the  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
their  form  of  government  to  please  themselves. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  want  ?  They  want  a  great  change,  so 
that  every  man  that  labours  for  his  bread  should 
have  bread  to  eat,  and  they  shall  not  be  content 
until  there  is  not  a  pauper  in  the  land,  and  until 
the  labourer  shall  get  a  fsar  day's  wage,  so  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  earn  his  own  bread.  How 
can  this  change  be  brought  about  but  by  the 
people  oiganiamg  themselves  into  bodies,  so  that 
they  may  be  united  ?  If  our  Leith  friends  had 
been  organized  properly,  and  had  we  been 
enabled  to  have  gone  down  for  them,  the  autho- 
rities would  not  have  dared  to  stop  the  pro- 
cession. This  is  bringing  my  aigument  home 
to  you.  You  should  be  organiz«l  before  you 
can  be  able  to  cope  with  the  Government,  by 
opposing  force  to  force.  Our  leaders  are  in  a 
dangerous  position  just  now,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  go 
to  gaol  to-morrow.  Yon  must  organize  your- 
selves into  clubs,  so  that  you  may  become 
united,  lad  enabled  to  get  arms  to  protect  your 
lives  and  liberties.  If  your  leaders  are  sacri- 
ficed, be  prepared  to  do  something.    For  God's 


sake  get  organized  into  clubs.     Get  guns  aud 
bayonets." 

In  Banhen*8  speech  you  say  that  *•  work- 
ing men  possess  a  knowledge  of  as  deadly 
weapons  as  Warner's  Long  Range  "P— 
These  are  the  words  in  the  speech,  not  as 
in  the  paper. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Cockhwm  there  P— Yes;  bat  I  destroyed 
his  speech. 

Were  any  of  the  speakers  checked,  or  - 
called  to  order  by  the  chair  P— Not  that  I 
recollect. 

Was  the  resolution  carried  P — It  was. 

Was  it  put  from  the  chair  to  the  meet- 
ing ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  see  any  flags  there  P—Tes. 

Did  yon  observe  a  tricoloured  flag  ? — A 
small  one. 

Andrew  Oliver  Smith— Hx&mined, 
Confirmed  the  previous  evidence,  and 
produced  a  copy  of  the  placard  calling 
the  meeting  of  April  28th.  The  purport 
of  the  placard  was  to  form  a  ifational 
Guard  in  Edinburgh. 

Logan  objected  that  the  placard  was  not 
evidence  until  it  had  been  shown  that  the 

Srisoners  were  connected  with  the  National 
ruard. 

LoBD- Justice  Clebk  :  Yon  may  be  able 
to  disconnect  yourselves  from  the  National 
Guard.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  proved  that 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  meetings  of 
the  25th  and  28th  April,  at  which  BanJeen 
and  Hamilton  were  present,  the  evidence 
is  admissible. 

The  witness  also  spoke  to  seeing  pla- 
cards posted  up  on  the  walls  as  to  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Guard,  headed 
"National  Guard,"  and  proved  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

National  Guard. 

•*  A  Nation  to  be  free  requires  but  Arms,  and 
a  knov)ledge  of  their  use.** 
"A  Public  Meeting  of  the  National  Guard 
will  be  held  m  the  Trades'  Hall,  Infirmary  Street, 
on  Wednesday,  June  28th,  for  the  transaction 
of  important  business.  The  various  clubs  are 
respectfully  invited  to  attend.  Doors  open  at 
eight  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  eight. 
An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  depiroup 
of  joining. 

**  *  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  have  am  f.*— 
Fortescue. 

"  *It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  men  tc  ha^6 
arms  of  defence  and  peace.' —  Bracton. 

"  *  I  request  you  to  take  care  that  the  people 
be  well  armed,  and  in  readiness  on  all  occa- 
sions.'— Queen  Elizabeth, 

'*  '  To  attack  the  lowest  among  the  people  is 
to  attack  the  whole  people.* — De  Lolme, 

"  *  He  is  a  fool  who  knows  not  that  swords 
were  given  to  men  that  none  might  bo  slaves 
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but  such  as    know    not  how    to    use    them.' 
— Algernon  Sidney. 

"  One  penny  will  be  charged  at  the  door,  to 
defray  expenses. 

«  Alex.  Elder,  printer,  248,  High  Street/'        j 

Oross-examined  by  Moncreiff, 
I  coald  not  say  that  I  saw  the  placard 
calling  a  meeting  on  April  28fcb,  for  the 
»  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  National  Quard. 

Damiel  Mackay — Examined  by  Grauftwd. 

Ton  are  a  sergeant  in  the  Edinburgh 
Police  P— Yes. 

Did  yon  attend  a  meeting  on  the  Calton 
Hill  on  the  24th  of  July  P— I  did.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  Chartists.  There  were  some 
hundreds  present. 

What  did  Banken  say  P — He  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  speak  sedition ;  and 
that  our  rulers  did  not  define  what  sedi- 
tion was ;  and  that  some  judges  said  that 
it  consisted  in  this,  of  bringing  the  au- 
thorities into  contempt.  I  think  he 
mentioned  that  if  he  knew  what  sedition 
wafl  he  would  be  more  guarded.  He  said 
that  the  same  power  that  was  applied  to 
Ireland  might  be  applied  to  England  and 
Scotland.  He  then  read  the  resolution 
that  the  Chartists  and  Repealers  of  Edin- 
burgh were  of  the  most  decided  opinion 
that  the  conduct  of  the  GoYernment  of 
Britain  towards  Ireland  was  base,  un- 
principled, and  cowardly.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  Government's  infamous 
proclamations,  which  were  intended  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  goad  the  people 
into  a  premature  rebellion.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  putting  into  the  hands  of 
despots  that  tyrannical  weapon,  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  then 
said  that  he  considered  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  justified  in  their  determination 
to  resist  to  the  death  the  oligarohal 
rulers  who  won  Id  crush  them  ;  and  he 
prayed  that  the  God  of  Battles  would 
smile  on  the  oppressed,  and  enable  them 
to  improve  the  glorious  yictorv  which  . 
they  were  sure  to  win,  and  said  that  if 
the  Irish  did  begin  to  work  they  would  | 
make  a  finish  of  it.  He  trusted  that  the  | 
people  of  Scotland  would  be  ready  to  \ 
sympathize  with  them^  because  they  must  : 
be  sorely  put  to  it.  j 

Did  Hamilton  speak  P — Yes,  imn^e-  , 
dlately  after  Banken.  He  said  that  as 
long  as  there  was  any  upper  and  middle 
classes  the  working  classes  need  not  look 
for  justice.  That  there  should  be  but  one 
class.  He  called  upon  them  to  assist  the 
Irish  by  sending  them  money,  and  said 
that  if  there  were  spirited  }  oung  men 
among  them,  they  should  go  over  and  help 
them.     Ho  said  that  he  would  at  one 


time  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Charter, 
but  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  now 
without  a  Republic. 

Did  Banken  speak  a  second  timeP^ 
Yes.  The  chairman  commenoed  to  read 
the  resolutions,  but  not  being  able  to 
read  the  hiuidwriting,  Banken  rose,  and 
said  it  was  his  handwriting,  and  read  the 
resolutions.  He  alluded  aflerwards  to  the 
club  organiaation  of  Edinburgh,  and  said 
that  each  club  was  to  be  composed,  or 
was  composed,  of  100  men;  that  these 
were  to  be  divided  into  sections  of 
10  men  each,  having  a  leader  or  some 
party  to  take  charge  of  them.  He  alluded 
to  the  value  of  organization,  and  ttdd 
that  the  expense  of  calling  that  meeting 
was  only  sixpence,  and  that  he  never  saw 
a  better  sixpence  worth  in  his  life.  He 
named  a  number  of  clubs — ^the  WaUaoe 
Club,  the  Waahington  Club,  the  WUUam 
TeU  Club,  the  Miichel  Club,  the  Muir 
Club,  and  the  Faugh-a-Ballagh  Club,  or 
Clear-the-Way. 

Cross-examined  by  Monoreiff. 

When  did  you  write  that  paper  from 
which  you  read  P — I  wrote  it  the  next  day 
after  the  meeting  took  place. 

Do  you  mean  that  identical  paper  in 
your  hand  P — No,  I  wrote  this  the  day  I 
went  to  the  SheriflTs  Office  to  give  my  de- 
claration to  the  fiscaL 

Is  that  paper  word  for  word  the  same 
as  the  paper  you  wrote  the  day  after  the 
meeting  P— Yes.  Mr.  Moxey  has  got  the 
other  paper  firom  me. 

The  Court :  The  witness  oan  go  under 
the  charge  of  a  Maccr  to  see  if  he  can 
recover  the  original ;  and  the  Macer  shall 
take  care  that  he  shall  not  communicate 
with  Mr.  Moxey,  except  in  re^d  to  that 
paper,  and  communicate  with  nobody 
else. 

James  Xtn^on —Examined  by  Oraufwrd. 

A  constable.  Confirmed  the  last  witness. 
Banken  said  that  the  conduct  of  Gk>vern- 
ment  towards  Ireland  was  base,  unprin- 
cipled, and  cowardly,  and  prayed  that  the 
God  of  Battles  would  smile  upon  them, 
and  enable  them  to  crown  their  efforts 
with  victory.  He  proceeded  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  Government  for  their 
past  and  present  rule.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  tyrannical  power  put  into  the  hands 
of  despots  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  urged  on  the 
meeting  the  necessity  of  sending  men  and 
money  to  Ireland ;  but  this  last  statement 
I  afterwards  cancelled  from  my  notes,  for 
I  recollected  afterwards  that  I  had  con* 
founded  it  with  what  Hamilton  said. 
Banken  then  stated  that  when  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  pass  any  bill  that  affected 
their  own  interest,  they  made  no  delay  in 
{passing  it;    but  if  a   bill    afiected    the 
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meeting  on  Bruntsfield  Links  for  the 
National  Guard,  Only  knew  one  member  of 
the  National  Guard,  John  Oray^  who  paid 
the  bilL  Had  printed  other  placards  for 
them ;  charged  the  first  bill  to  the  Chart- 
ist committee,  but  thej  objected,  and  it 
was  paid  by  Qray.  On  the  night  before 
the  bruntsfield  placard  was  published 
Grant  called  and  asked  how  the  printing 
was  getting  on.  Also  printed  tne  pam- 
phlet "  Military  Discipline  made  Easy  " 
m  May  or  June  for  Mackay,  and  notices 
of  it  for  posting  on  the  walls.  Had  no 
communication  with  the  Chartist  com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  BanJcsn  and 
HamiUon  were  members  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Weekly  Exprees ;  also 
Orant  for  a  short  time.  Ranken  was 
sub-editor. 


peopicj  they  were  very  tedious  in  passing 
U. 

HanUUon  directed  their  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  afiairs  in  France;  be 
urged  on  them  to  send  money  and  men  to 
Ireland  to  aid  the  people ;  be  said  there 
were  180,000  fighting  men  in  Ireland. 
He  further  stated  that  the  Charter  should 
be  the  ]aw  of  the  land  ;  but  nothing  but  a 
Bepnblic  would  satisfy  bim  now.  He 
declared  that  he  thought  there  should  be 
but  one  class  of  people — the  lower ;  that 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  had  been 
the  ruin  of  the  country;  and  that  the 
poor  working  man  would  obtain  no  jus- 
tice till  the  middle  and  higher  classes  were 
done  away  with.  He  fUrther  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  the  yonng  men  of 
Edinburgh,  and  exhorted  the  most  spirited 
among  them  to  take  a  trip  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  assist  the  Irish  in  their  present 
struggla    These  are  all  the  notes  I  took. 

Banhen  spoke  a  second  time.  He  read 
over  three  resolutions  that  had  been  pro^ 
posed  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  The 
first  denounced  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment towards  Ireland,  that  it  was  base, 
unprincipled,  and  cowardly;  the  second 
declared  that  the  conduct  of  Government 
towards  Ireland  was  unjust  and  illegal ; 
and  the  third  declared  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  went  to 
goad  ite  people  on  to  premature  rebellion. 
He  next  referred  to  the  organization  of 
clubs,  each  to  consist  of  100,  and  that 
special  persons  should  take  charge  of 
each  ten.  He  also  said  that  the  present 
meeting  had  been  got  up  at  the  cheap  ex- 
pense of  sixpence.  He  named  various 
olubs — the  Waehingion,  the  Mikhel,  the 
WaUcuie,  the  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  the  Muir, 
and  the  William  Tell  Clubs. 

Cross-examined  by  Moncreiff, 

Did  the  speakers  exhort  the  'people  to 
spo  home  ouietly  without  committing  any 
breach  of  the  peace  P  —  Yes.  About 
3,000  persons  were  present.  I  wrote  the 
first  half  of  my  notes  in  the  police-office. 

When  did  vou  recollect  that  the  state- 
ment you  had  cancelled  as  not  belonging 
to  Banhen* 8  speech,  bat  Hamilton' a? — 
Shortly  after  the  notes  were  all  finished, 
when  I  began  to  think  again. 

Look  at  what  Hamilton  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech  P — That  they  should 
send  men  and  money  to  Ireland  to  aid  the 
people  in  their  struggle. 

Is  there  anything  about  pikes  P — There 
is  also  a  passage  which  says  pikes  are 
easily  maae.  i  think  it  was  MacdonaJd 
who  said  it,  but  I  cannot  swear  distinctly 
by  whom  it  was  said. 
Alexander  Elder — Examined  by  Graufwrd. 

Printer  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Spoke    to  printing  the    placard  fo:   the 


Cross-examined  by  Moncreiff, 

How  long  have  you  known  B;amhen  ? — 
About  five  y cat's.  He  is  what  is  called  a 
moral  force  Chartist.  I  hare  heard  him 
speak  strongly  against  physical  force.  I 
heard  him  on  one  occasion,  in  the  Weekly 
Evpreee  office,  speak  very  energetically 
against  the  National  Guard,  and  say, they 
were  damaging  the  movement. 

Ton  printed  a  placard  for  a  meeting  of 
the  28th  of  April  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  National  Guard  ;  from  whom 
did  it  come  P — I  understood  it  came  from 
the  Chartist  committee ;  and  I  sent  the 
account  to  Mr.  WaXkeTt  the  treas  urer,  and  he 
said  I  would  get  payment  from  Mr.  Oray ; 
and  I  did  get  pajrment  from  Mr  .  Qra/y. 

Be -examined  by  Craufurd. 

Who  brought  that  placard  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ^th  April  to  you  ?— I  do  not 
recollect. 

What  made  you  think  it  came  from  the 
Chartist  committee  P-— I  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  printing  from  them. 

By  the  Court:  Was  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  newspaper  the  same  as  the 
committee  of  the  Chartist  Association  P — 
No. 

John  Fergueon — Examined  by  Cra^wrd. 

A  pawnbroker  in  Edinburgh.  A  mem  - 
her  of  the  Chartist  body.  Knew  the  three 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  knew  they  were 
members  of  the  Chartist  committee. 

Do  you  remember,  when  BamJcen  was  in 
London,  yonv  writing  a  letter  to  him  P 
—Yes,  a  joint  letter  between  Mr.  Walker 
and  me. 

Logan :  Was  that  letter  (produced)  found 
after  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  or 
before  P 

Cravfwrd:  I  shall  prove  where  it  was 
found.  Is  that  the  letter  P— Yes.  It  is  all 
in  my  handwriting,  and  signed  by  Walker 
and  me.  It  was  addressed  to  Banken^  bnt 
it  was  intended  both  for  Jamee  Gumming 
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and  Bankeu.  It  contained  a  reaaest  that 
Bauhen,  after  reading  it,  shonid  forward  it 
to  Oumming,  •They  were  delegates  elected 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh  to  at- 
tend the  National  Convention  in  London. 

What  made  jou  write  a  letter  to  Banken 
and  Gwmming  together  P — I  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Bcmken,  and  I 
said  I  would  perhaps  drop  him  a  note 
stating  what  was  going  oh.  It  was  no 
official  letter  from  any  one,  just  from 
myself.  I  had  heard  a  National  Guard 
was  formed  in  Edinburgh.  I  heard  it 
from  public  report.  I  saw  the  bills  calling 
meetings  of  the  National  Guard. 

From  whom  did  you  hear  it  P — I  cannot 
recollect;  it  was  a  general  talk  at  the 
time. 

John  jPaKo?i— Examined  by  Grai^urd. 
Constable.      Proved    finding    letter    in 
Cumming's  house  on  July  26th. 

John  Brownlee — Examined  by  Crau/urd. 

Constable.  Proved  finding  a  printed 
paper  headed  *' Literature ''  in  Grant' 8 
noase  on  July  8 1st.  There  was  a  score 
down  the  middle  of  it. 

Alexander  Macpherson — Examined  by 
Uraufurd. 

Constable.  Proved  finding  a  copy  of 
the  pamphlet,  **  Military  Discipline  made 
Easy,"  at  the  Daily  SsBpreta  office  on  July 
26th,  on  a  table  amongst  other  papers. 

John  JffarifciK—Examined  by  Graufwd. 

Newsagent.  Provedprinting  the  Daily 
Express  newspaper.  Was  not  the  regis- 
tered printer.  The  article  **  Literature  " 
was  sent  for  insertion  by  Grant,  as  I 
understood,  and  I  prohibited  it.  Grant 
was  the  regular  printer  and  publisher.  I 
stopped  it  after  it  was  in  type,  and  directed 
it  to  be  returned  to  Grant,  I  was  dis- 
satisfied with  my  connection  with  the 
paper,  and  put  an  end  to  it.  It  was  sent 
less  than  a  month  before  May  20tfa,  when 
the  paper  was  discontinued. 

Cross-examined  by  J/ogan, 

It  was  in  print  when  I  stopped  it.  My 
foreman  showed  it  to  me.  Grant  was  not 
present. 

Feter  K'Don^oZI— Examined  by  GroAnfivrd. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  Chartist  Asso- 
ciation P — No.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.  I  attended  several 
meetings  on  the  Calton  Hill. 

Were  you  at  the  last  meeting  before 
the  prisoners  were  apprehended  P — Tes. 
Hcmnl^on  recommended  the  people  to  arm, 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  property. 
Ranken  recommended  the  men  to  organize 
into  sections  of  ten  men  each. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  what  would 


happen  if  that  organisation  was  perfect  ? 
— I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
about  gunsP — Tes,  one  might,  at  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  he  said  he  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  recommend  the  people  to  arm. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  date. 

By  the  Cowrt :  Was  it  after  a  meeting  P — 
Yes. 

Graufwrd:  Did  he  say  anything  about 
gathering  or  saving  up  to  get  a  gnnP — 
No;  I  never  heard  Banken  say  so.  I 
spoke  in  his  company  that  I  had  a  rifle. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  rifle  dub  for  shooting 
games .  Banken  said  it  was  a  useless  thing 
to  keep  a  gun  for.  He  said  I  might  keep 
it  for  another  purpose  than  that.  He  said 
no  more.    He  said  it  almost  as  if  in  joke. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
price  of  guns  ? — I  heard  him  say  that  there 
was  a  man  who  could  sell  guns  for  a  pound 
a  piece ;  this  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  hall, 
coming  from  the  meeting.  It  was  not 
exactly  between  me  and  him.  We  were 
speaking  backwards  and  forwards  about 
the  gnu;  and  he  said  that  people  could 
buy  guns  for  a  pound. 

Was  Hamilton  present  P — He  was  not  in 
the  lobby  at  the  time. 

Did  you  speak  to  Hamilion  that  same 
evening  about  it  P — No. 

Had  not  you,  Banken,  and  Hamilton,  a 
conversation  about  g^ns  P — Hamilton  said 
that  Peddie,  of  Newcastle,  could  furnish 
guns  for  about  ISs,  a  piece.  Banken  said 
Peddie  was  a  humbug.  The  conrersation 
took  place  at  the  Waterloo  Booms.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  fund  for 
the  purchasing  of  arms. 

Did  you  ever'  hear  of  any  guns  beins 
bought  P — Yes,  one  WUUam  JPKechwie  told 
roe  guns  had  been  bought.  I  could  not 
say  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chartist 
Association. 

Was  there  a  gun  came  to  your  house 
for  M'Kechnie  P — A  gun  came  to  my  house  ; 
it  was  not  for  me;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  for  M'Kechnie  or  not.  I 
asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said  the  gun 
had  been  bought.  He  did  not  tell  me 
by  whom. 

Cross-examined  by  Logan, 

At  the  Calton  Hill  meeting  you  said 
that  Hamilton  recommended  the  people  to 
arm,  to  defend  themselves  and  tneir  pro- 
perty. Do  you  remember  his  warning 
them  not  to  be  the  first  aggressors  P — Yes. 
I  understood  that  he  meant  that  they 
should  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  peace. 

Do  you  remember  of  his  adjuring  them, 
in  the  name  of  God,  nut  to  break  the 
peace  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ma^kay,  called  bv  way  of  derision,  the 
Biigadier-Generaf  P — I  have  seen  him. 
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meetine  in  Bichmond  Street  Chapel,  when 
the  Delegates  were  giv^ing  an  acoonnt 
of  their  mission  to  London  P  —  Tes. 
HamiUon  was  there,  and  censured  McieJeay, 
and  said  he  was  the  meajps  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  injury  in  telling  the  people 
to  buy  guns ;  and  they  cast  out  in  the 
meeting  about  it.  I  cannot  tell  the  date 
of  the  meeting ;  I  think  it  was  some  time 
in  the  month  of  June. 

By  the  Oourt:  You  say  that  HamilUm 
warned  them  not  to  be  the  first  aggressors 
at  the  time  he  told  them  to  get  arms  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  property. 
Affainst  whom  were  they  to  defend  them- 
senresP — A^inst  any  person  who  would 
interfere  with  them  at  their  meetings. 

And  the  aggressors  might  be  the  police, 
or  the  constables,  or  troops  that  might 
come  to  disperse  the  meetings  P — I  could 
not  say. 

Just  whoever  interfered  with  them, 
whether  at  their  houses  or  meetings  P — 
He  did  not  say  so,  but  I  understood  it 
to  be  at  the  meetings.  I  understood 
Hamilton's  eidiortation  was  to  get  arms, 
and  prevent  any  persons  whatever  irom 
interfering  with  them  at  their  meetings. 

Ora^furd :  I  now  mropose  to  read  the 
letters  addressed  by  Ferguson  to  Bomken, 
and  directed  to  be  seen  by  Cwmmvng,  and 
found  open  in  the  possession  of  Ourvmng. 

Mcnereiff:  In  point  of  fact  Eanken  was 
not  in  London  at  the  time,  and  I  believe 
the  envelope  on  the  back  is  marked  with 
the  words  "  Not  found."  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  destroys  any  presumption  of 
regular  deliverv  in  ordinary  course. 

Graufurd:  On  the  back  is  marked, 
"  Not  known  as  directed." 

John  FaiUm,  recalled,  spoke  to  finding 
the  letter  addressed  to  Banken  in  Cum- 
ming's  house. 

John  Murray  confirmed  this,  and  iden- 
tified the  letter. 

Monereiff,  for  Banken,  objected  that 
this  letter  could  not  be  read,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  shewn  that  it  had  ever  come 
into  Banken*8  hands. 

LoBD  Justice-Clerk:  If  it  went  to 
Gumming  by  mistake,  and  never  reached 
Banken,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  it 
would  be  competent  for  you  to  .prove  the 
fact ;  but  as  this  letter  was  posted  to  Ban- 
ken,  the  Court  cannot  presume  that  there 
was  a  miscarriage  in  the  post  office,  more 


not  be  evidence.  Frekine,  in  the  case  of 
Ha/rdjf,  1794,  (a)  properly  drew  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  an  agent  does,  and 
what  he  says  he  has  done.  This  letter  is 
not  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done,  but 
a  narrative  of  what  has  been  done.  Even 
if  written  by  a  party  to  the  conspiracy, 
aocordin|^  to  the  principle  stated  by 
Frskvne  m  Hardy^s  case,  the  letter  would 
not  have  been  evidence  against  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Lord  Advocate:  Although  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  Ferguson,  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  conspiracy,  it  has  been 
shown  that  Walker,  who  also  subscribed 
it,  and  Gwnming,  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, were  both  members  of  the 
Chartist  committee,  and  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  it  would  reach  Gwmmvng's 
hands  except  through  the  medium  of  tiie 
prisoner  Banken.  This  circumstance 
caused  the  case  to  difier  essentially  from 
that  of  Hardy,  where  only  the  writer 
'{ThelwaU)  was  said  to  have  been  a  con- 
spirator, and  not  the  receiver.  Letters 
from  one  conspirator  to  another  are  evi- 
dence. He  also  quoted  Lord  Monereiff *8 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Spinner8.(&) 

Lord  Med WTV :  The  docum  ent  in  Hardy's 
case  contained  only  the  relation  that  cer- 
tain songs  were  sung,  written  by  one 
person  to  another,  who  was  unconcerned 
with  the  crime  charged.  It  was  not  a 
letter  written  from  one  conspirator  to 
another.  Here  Walker  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  conspirator  as  much  as  Banken. 
The  important  point  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  there  is  a  statement  that  the 
letter  is  to  be  handed  to  Gumming,  and 
the  letter  is  found  in  Gumming* s  hands 
open.  The  presumption  is,  that  it  came 
to  the  person  entitled  to  open  it,  was 
opened,  and  shown  to  Gumming.  Even  if 
Banken  had  never  seen  the  letter,  I  think 
it  is  good  evidence.  I  consider  the  case 
greatly  different  from  that  of  Hardy, 

Lord  MoNCBSUV:  Mv  impression  as  to 
the  case  of  Hardy  was  different.  I  suspect 
that  it  was  the  case  of  a  letter  from  one 
conspirator  to  another,  and  that  it  was 
admitted.  I  see  no  objection  to  this 
letter.  It  is  signed  by  WaUcer,  and  may 
be  considered  his  as  much  as  Ferguson's, 
It  is  addressed  to  Banken,  and  to  be  com- 
municated to  another  alleged  conspirator. 


especially  as  the  letter  itself  bears  that  it  i  It  is  said  for  the  pannel  that  he  did  not 


was  to  be  communicated  to  Gumming,  in 
whose  hands  it  was  found. 

Monereiff:  It  is  necessary  to  prove  Ban* 
ken's  knowledge  of  the  letter.  The  writer 
Ferguson  is  not  accused  as  a  co-conspirator. 
Put  the  case  that  the  letter  had  contained 
a  disclosure  of  some  nefarious  design, 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  alleged 


see  the  letter.  This  may  be  in  the  first 
instance  supposed.  But  suppose  he  did 
not  see  it  at  first,  he  might  after- 
wards see  it;   therefore  it  is  not  to  be 


(a)  24  St.  Tr.  448. 
(6)  3  8t.  Tr.  N.S. 
p.  ia2. 


1285  i    Swinton's  Report, 
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intend.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  letter 
was  not  seen  by  MnJcen,  I  think  it  good 
eyidence.  My  brother.  Lord  Monoreiff,  is 
under  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
document  was  admitted  in  the  discussion 
in  H<irdy*i  case,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Another  document  was  i*e« 
ceived,  as  to  which  the  facts  were  thought 
to  be  different. 

Lord  MoNCKSiFK :  1  see  it  was  so.  But  I 
concur  on  principle  in  receiving  this  docu- 
ment, (a) 


assumed  that  he  never  saw  it.  It  is  said 
that  it  contains  a  narrative  only.  But  it 
is  put  in  as  proving  a  conspiracy,  and  a 
narrative  of  things  said  to  have  been  done 
may  be  a  most  important  item  of  evidence. 
Lo£D  JusncE  -  Clebk  :  It  is  always 
satisfactory  when,  in  giving  a  decision, 
we  find  the  opinions  of  other  judges  coin- 
ciding with  our  own.  But  when  there 
has  been  great  difference  in  the  decisions 
delivered,  we  are  better  situated  to  decide 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  than  when 
the  point  rose  suddenly,  and  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  judges 
differed  irom  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
I  have  often  considered  the  case  of  Ha/rdy, 
and  I  find  it  often  alluded  to  by  others. 
Giving  due  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  I  think  it  went  on  a  misappre- 
hension. In  conspiracy,  the  pnrpose  and 
intention  is  what  is  to  be  proved.  The 
acts  of  those  concerned,  though  unknown 
to  the  prisoners,  may  be  good  evidence  of 
the  design.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Brand- 
reih,(a)  it  was  permitted  to  prove  acts  done 
in  one  part  of  England  to  establish  the- 
design  entertained  in  common  with  those 
in  another.  In  the  same  way  a  statement 
of  the  particulars  at  a  meeting  is  evidence 
to  prove  the  intention  ;  also  (as  in  this 
case)  a  letter  expressing  approbation  of 
the  procedure.  The  letter  is  not  ten- 
dered as  evidence  proving  the  facts  stated 
in  it,  but  as  proving  the  design  and  aniniue 
of  the  conspirators' from  the  lines  of  their 
correspondence.  The  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  National  Gruard,  of  the  feeling 
m  its  favour,  all  go  to  show  the  purpose 
as  much  as  if  the  facts  were  true.  It  is 
part  of  the  folly  of  such  means  that  people 
delude  themselves.  But  does  a  statement 
that  may  be  false,  avowing  what  the  pur- 
pose is,  less  prove  that  purpose  because  it 
occurs  in  a  pretended  narrative  of  what 
has  not  happened  P  Therefore  I  think  it 
was  a  misapprehension  to  say  that  the 
docnment  in  Ha/rdAfs  case  was  not  evi- 
dence because  it  was  not  proved  that  the 
songs  were  sung.  The  fact  of  makiifg  the 
narrative  (though  false)  may  prove  the 
purpose  of  the  conspirators.  (£)  As  to  the 
objection  that  the  letter  was  not  received 
by  Ranken^  I  lay  that  aside  as  of  no  im- 
portance. It  is  good  evidence,  just  as  state- 
ments made  by  the  conspirators  here  would 
affect  him  when  in  London.  He  may  take 
away  the  effect  by  subsequent  explanation, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  mu&t  be  received.  | 
A  person  once  joining  in  a  conspiracy  may 
be  answerable  for  much  which  he  did  not 


(a)  32  St.  Tr.  756. 

(J))  The  letter  in  Hardy's  case  was  rejected, 
as  not  written  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy. 
See  Bmo,  v.  Blake,  6  Q.B.  126  ;  Beg,  v.  O'Con^ 
ite//,  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1. 


November  I4th. 

The  following  exculpatory  evidence  (6) 
was  adduced  on  behalf  of  Ranken. 

Walter  Fringle  —Examined  by  Monereiff, 

Shoemaker  in  Edinbui^h.  A  member 
of  the  Chartist  Association  for  about 
eight  years  in  Edinburgh.  Spoke  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Chartist  committee  held 
on  the  25th  April.  A  proposition  was 
made  about  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard.  It  was  an  ordinaiy  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

It  was  not  caPed  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  any  motion  about  the  National 
Guard  P 

LoBD  Justicb-Clebk  :  It  is  right  that 
the  Court  should  know  that  you  (the  wit- 
ness) understand  the  position  you  are  in. 
Tou  have  no  protection  when  culled  as  a 
witness  for  the  prisoners.  You  are  not 
bound  to  an&wer  questions  which  might 
criminate  yourself.  Whatever  you  say  is 
another  question;  but  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  put  that  before  you. 

Moncreiff:  Have  you  any  objection  to 
go  on  and  answer  these  questions  P — No. 

Had  there  been  a  proposal  pnor  to  that 
meeting  about  a  National  Guard  ? — Yes ; 
a  requisition  was  sent  by  one  John 
Ma^ehay.  He  was  generally  called  the 
Brigadier-General.  He  got  up  a  requisi- 
tion to  the  Association,  which  they 
rejected  altogether;  they  would  have 
nothing  to  Ho  with  it. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  committee  did 
not  agree  to  form  into  a  National  Guard  P 
-No. 

"What  passed  P — There  were  different 
ideas  among  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  legality  of  the  National  Guard.  There 
bad  been  previous  meetings  of  other  bodies 
not  connected  with  the  Association,  and  it 
was  they  that  brought  up  the  requisition. 
The  committee  thought  that  it  would  hurt 
the  Association  to  take  it  up,  and  that  it 
should  be  thrown  open  to  others  to  deal 

(a)  See  an  extract  below,  p.  548. 

(6)  In  Scotland  the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to 
close  his  case  before  proof  in  exculpation  begins, 
and  no  rebutting  eridence  can  he  called. 
2  Alison.  Cr.  L.  xx. 
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with  it.  Banhen  moTed  that  the  qaestion 
should  be  sent  oat  to  a  pablio  meeting. 
He  was  qnite  opposed  to'  the  committee 
havinff  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  re- 
ferreato  the  bother  a  few  weeks  before,  in 
consequence  of  riots  and  breaking  of 
lamps,  which  was  laid  to  the  blame  of  the 
Chartists,  although  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  and  he  said,  that  if  anything 
occurred,  the  committee  would  get  all  the 
blame  of  it,  unless  the  matter  was  sent 
out  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  public  meeting. 
The  whole  or  the  committee  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  it  should  only  be  con- 
sideredf  at  a  public  meeting ;  but  to  allow 
those  parties  that  wished  it,  to  get  up  a 
public  meeting. 

Do  I  understand  yon  that  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  committee  was  not  that 
the  Chartist  Association  should  call  the 
meeting,  but  to  leave  it  to  those  other 
parties  you  spoke  of  to  call  the  meeting, 
and  that  any  one  might  attend  that 
chose  P — ^Yes. 

Did  Bank&n  say  anything  to  you  about 
Mctekay  t — He  cautioned  me  as  to  "hlatikw^i^ 
and  said,  that  man  might  hurt  the  move- 
ment. 

Who  called  the  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
April  in  Adam  Square  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  National  Guard  P — 
They  were  a  committee  distinct  from  the 
Chartist  committee.  None  of  the  com- 
mittee had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  col- 
lectively; I  do  not  know  whether  indi- 
vidaally  or  not. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  calling 
of  that  meeting,  though  you  are  a  member 
of  the  committee  p — ^Nothing. 

The  committee  of  the  Chartist  Associa- 
tion never  had  anything  to  do  witii  the 
National  Guard  as  a  committee.  Jlanken 
was  quite  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
National  Guard  at  that  time. 


Examined  by  Logan,  for  Orant, 

You  have  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  committee  that  evening 
(25th  April),  that  it  was  right  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  public,  as  some  par- 
ties were  going  secretly  about  it  P — Yes. 

Orant  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and 
introduced  the  question  to  the  meeting  P 
—Yes. 

And  his  renson  for  bringing  it  before 
the  meeting  was,  that  some  parties  out- 
of-doors  were  going  secretly  about  it  P — 
Yes. 

Was  Hamilton  at  the  meeting  of  the 
25th  April  P — I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  re- 
mem  ber  of  his  taking  any  part  in  the 
meeting,  iJthough  he  might  have  been 
there. 

Cross-examined  by  Oraufurd. 

Were  you  present  whea  Maekay'a  pro- 
posal was  made  the  week  before  P — Yes. 


Did  you  concnr  in  opposing  it  P — ^Yes, 
I  because  I  did  not  see  the  use  of  his  argu- 
,  ment  as  to  the  National  Guard  and 
I  physical  means.  The  nature  of  Maekay's 
'  proposal  was  to  get  up  a  National  Guard, 
the  same  as  was  got  up  in  Nottingham 
and  Aberdeen. 

Did  he  explain  what  the  National 
Guard  was  to  doP — Not  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  to 
be  done. 

Why  did  you  oppose  itP — Because  we 
did  not  wish  to  homologate  the  Chartist 
Association  with  any  other  association. 

Did  he  say  anything  as  to  how  the 
National  Guard  was  to  be  organised  P — 
He  said  it  was  to  take  in  all  parties, 
whether  Chartists  or  not.  The  number 
was  to  be  very  great  according  to  his  cal- 
culation. He  said  its  object  was  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property. 

Did  he  say  how  it  was  to  protect  life 
and  property  7 — I  cannot  say. 

Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  the  week  before  P — A  great 
many  were  there.  I  think  all  the 
prisoners  were  there,  but  the  meeting 
was  closed  before  they  considered  Maekay'e 
suggestion — I  mean  they  dissolved  before 
they  would  consider  the  proposal  at  all. 
We  understood  that  he  wanted  to  make 
us  a  party  to  get  up  the  National  Guard. 

In  what  shape  was  Mackay^s  communi- 
cation made  P — In  writing. 

Did  you  as  a  member  understand  that 
it  was  to  protect  life  and  property  P--I  did 
not  understand  that  it  was  to  protect  life 
and  property  at  all,  or  I  would  have  gone 
along  with  it  myself.  I  believed  it  was 
just  a  plot  to  break  up  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. 

How  to  break  It  upp — Because  there 
were  different  parties,  who  had  different 
ideas  in  regard  to  moral  and  physionl 
force. 

By  the  Court:  ^Thtkt  do  you  mean  by 
physical  force — what  idea  have  you  of  it  P 
—The  idea,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  some  persons  thought  they  would 

gun  the  Charter  by  joining  the  National 
nard  and  fighting  for  it.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  by  moral  force  demon- 
stration, with  tracts  and  instruction— as 
in  the  case  of  the  Eeform  BiU  and  the 
Com  Law  League— they  would  gain  their 
object. 

Craufurd:  Did  you  consider  the  pro- 
proposal  of  Mackay'B  to  be  a  physical 
force  movement  P — ^Yes.  I  understood 
myself  that  this  National  Guard  was  to  be 
armed.  * 

Was  it  the  communication  that  was 
made  to  that  meeting  that  led  you  to 
understand  that  the  National  Guara  were 
to  have  arms  P— No.  It  was  the  general 
talk  and  understanding  of  the  parties  con- 
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templating  this  moTement,  that  Maekay's 
proposal  was  to  tue  arms. 

Did  the  three  priBoners  at  the  har  agree 
with  you  in  objecting  tc  this  proposal  P — 
Yes. 

Did  they  state  their  grounds  for  rejeot- 
iu^  itP — Orant  and  Banken  did.  Orant 
said,  he  believed  that  by  allowing  it  to  go 
on,  they  would  get  into  a  hobble,  as  they 
had  got  before ;  referring  to  the  statement 
that  the  Chartists  were  the  cause  of  the 
riots,  with  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do. 

Did  Chrani  say  whether  he  thought  it  a 
physical  force  movement  or  not? — No; 
but  we  might  understand  that  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  physical  force  move- 
ment. Bcmhen  said,  the  best  way  to  get 
out  of  it  was  to  have  a  public  meeting  to 
consider  of  it. 

Bv  the  Oaurt :  Was  this  the  week  before 
the  25th  P— It  was  the  first  night.  Very 
little  was  said  about  it;  the  meeting 
merely  laughed  at  it. 

Oraufurd:  On  the  second  night  (April 
2r>th),  who  commenced  the  conversation 
about  it  P — 1  believe  Orant  commenced  it. 
I  do  not  recollect  if  he  made  any  motion. 
There  was  a  general  motion  made  by 
Banken,  bat  Orant,  I  think,  merely  made 
suggestions :  and  one  suggestion  Avas,  to 
take  up  that  business  and  get  it  settled. 
I  can't  speak  to  the  exact  words,  but  that 
was  the  purport  of  it.  There  was  only  one 
motion.  Grant  spoke  a  good  deal  m  re- 
gard to  the  bad  cnaracter  which  the  riots 
had  given  to  the  Chartists,  and  cautioned 
the  committee  that  this  proposal  might 
hurt  their  character  to. 

What  was  BanJeen'a  motion  P — ^That  a 
public  meeting  should  be  called  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  forming  a  National 
Guard. 

Did  any  person  present  oppose  the 
motion  P — They  all  concurred  m  it,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  take  it  off 
the  committee  altogether.  I  do  not  re- 
member anyone  protesting  against  it. 

Was  Peter  Anaerson  present  P — Yes.  He 
resigned  his  secretaryship.  .  He  said  lie 
would  not  sit  any  longer  after  thev  had 
disco ssed  such  a  subject.  I  remained  after 
Anderson  went  away.  I  attended  other 
meetings  of  the  committee  after  that.  I 
was  not  at  the  meeting  of  the  28th  of 
April,  in  Adam  Square. 

Why  did  you  not  go  to  that  meeting  P — 
Because  I  did  not  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  be  there  made.    I  thought  it  wrong. 

Did  jrou  not  agree  with  the  motion  for 
considering  the  proprietv  of  forming  the 
National  Guard  at  a  public  meeticg  P — I 
agreed  to  have  it  off  the  committee  alto- 
gether. I  wished  the  committee  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  it. 

The  motion  you  supported  was,  to  call 


a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  pronriety 
of  forming  the  National  Guard.  Ana  now 
you  say,  that  you  did  not  go  to  that  meet- 
ing, because  you  thought  it  wrong  P — Yes. 

Why  did  you  support  the  motion  P — 
Because  I  thought  it  would  take  it  off  the 
committee.  I  agreed  with  Anderson  so 
far.  He  went  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
committee  had  done  something  with  it; 
but  they  never  did,  else  I  wouldhave  gone 
along  with  him. 

By  the  Court :  The  motion  of  Banken 
was,  that  instead  of  the  committee  de- 
ciding, it  should  be  left  to  call  a  public 
meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing the  Guard  P — Yes.  The  committee 
were  of  opinion  that  if  we  opposed  the 
calling  of  a  public  meeting,  the  parties 
would  not  get  it;  and  our  object  was  to 
take  no  part  in  it. 

Oraufwrd :  You  were  also  of  that  opinion  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  person  at  that  meeting  of  the 
25th  of  Apiil  make  a  direct  motion  to 
oppose  it  P — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Ander- 
son individually  opposed  it. 

If  the  committee  had  done  as  Anderson 
did,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  meeting 
would  not  have  taken  place  P — They  had 
no  means  to  get  a  public  meeting,  if  we 
opposed  them. 

If  they  had  no  means  to  get  it,  how  did 
they  happen  to  hold  it  P — Because  we  did 
not  oppose  them. 

Was  Walker  present  at  the  meeting  of 
25th  April  P— Yes. 

Did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
afterwards  learn  whether  Walker  had 
taken  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the 
28th  of  April  P— Yes  ;  that  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  after  it  was  found  that  Gray 
could  not  keep  order. 

Did  yon  understand  from  JSanXi«ii  that 
he  was  there  P — I  heard  that  he  was  there 
after  the  meeting  was  over. 
.  Did  you  understand  that  this  National 
Guard  was  actually  formed  P — I  understood 
that  the  National  Guard  was  formed,  and 
that  names  were  taken  down  at  their 
meetings. 

Did  vou  see  bills  posted  on  the  walls 
after  that,  of  meetings  of  the  National 
Guard  P — Yes.  I  do  not  know  if  clubs  and 
sections  were  also  formed.  I  have  beard 
so.  I  never  knew  where  they  met,  except 
in  the  hall  in  Infirmary  Street. 

Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  I2th 
June,  on  Bruntsfield  Links  P — ^Yes.  The 
three  prisoners  were  there.  Orant  was 
in  the  chair. 

Did  you  hear  an^  person  at  that  meeting 
speak  of  arms  P — I  aid  not  hear  the  tenor 
of  the  speeches ;  I  was  at  the  back  of  the 
platform.  All  the  prisoners  spoke ;  Cock' 
hum,  James  Cummtng,  and  Macdonald  also 
f«poke. 
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Was  anything  said  as  to  what  had  been 
done  at  the  meeting  P— Nothing  that  I  can 
remember  of. 

By  the  Court :  Did  yon  hear  the  resoln- 
tion  abont  forming  a  National  G-nard  P — 
No;    I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  after  the 
I  meeting  had  been  dissolred. 

Did  Banken  ask  anybody  whether  they 
I  had  resolved  upon  the  National  Guard,  or 
;  had  resolved  to  put  it  down  P — Not  that  I 
heard. 

I  Did  he  say  anything  whatever  abont 
I  the  National  QnardP—Not  that  I  heard. 
He  left  me  when  he  ascended  the  platform 
and  made  the  remarks  I  mentioned.  I 
did  not  see  Mackay  there.  I  cannot  say 
that  1  saw  HamdUan  there. 

Mancreiff:  What  were  Eanken'i  senti« 
ments  abont  a  National  Guard  P — He  spoke 
of  it  very  contemptuously ;  he  decidedly 
disapproved  of  it. 

Alexander  Murray — Examined  by  Orahame. 
You  are  inspector  of  cleaning  in  Edin- 
burgh P— Yes. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
Banken? — Yes,  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  for  several  years. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  known 
him  what  character  did  he  bear  p — I  have 
known  him  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
Mechanics'  Librarv,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  member,  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent. He  has  borne  a  good  character; 
an  excellent  character,  so  far  as  I  know. 


Who  called  that  meeting? — I  cannot 
sav*  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  I  never  knew  any  of 
the  parties  who  purchased  guns;  but  1 
have  heard  that  guns  were  purchased.  I 
did  not  hear  the  price  at  which  they  were 
bought.  1  do  not  know  for  whom  they 
were  bought. 

Be-examined  by  Mcncreiff. 

You  did  not  help  them,  as  a  committee, 
to  get  up  their  meetings  P— No.  The 
Chartist  Associatioii  and  committee  never, 
M  an  assooiAtion  or  committee,  gave  any 
funds  to  the  National  Guard. 

John  Blair — Examined  by  Monermff, 

Type-founder.  Knew  Banken,  the  pri- 
soner. Saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  April,  in  Cranetoun^i  coffee-house. 
He  was  going  to  London  the  next  day. 
There  was  a  meeting  that  night  in  Adam 
Square.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock ;  the 
time  the  meeting  was  then  going  on. 

Did  Bafihen  expect  to  meet  any  parties 
at  Oranaioun'e  that  night  P— Yes,  several 
personal  friends ;  I  was  one  of  them.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  before 
he  went  to  Lonaon.  It  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  National  Guard. 

Bid  Banken  intend.to  go  to  this  meeting  P 
— He  had  no  such  intention. 

You  and  he  ultimately  went  P— We 
waited  until  after  10  o'clock,  and  the 
meeting  not  having  broken  up  we  went 
forward  to  meet  the  parties  we  expected  to 
see,  who  were  at  the  meeting.  We  got  to 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  just  being  dis- 
solved when  we  entered. 

Banken  was  called  forward  to  the  plat- 
form P — ^Yes ;  his  name  was  cried  out,  and 
he  said  a  word  or  two,  bidding  them  good- 
bye, as  he  was  goinff  to  London.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  National  Guard. 
Crots-exomined  by  Craufwd, 

Who  was  in  the  ohair  P— I  think  Walker 
was  still  in  the  ohair. 

Did  yon  see  the  placards  calling  the 
meeting  P — ^No. 

Did  you  know  what  the  meeting  wa« 
met  for  P— Yes,  bv  report. 

Did  Banken  tell  you  what  was  the  object 
of  the  meeting P-'No,  I  cannot  say  he  did. 

What  was  he  going  to  do  in  London  P — 
I  cannot  speak  w  that ;  I  do  not  think  he 
said  what  ne  was  going  to  do. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  than  bid  them 
good-bye  P — His  remarks  were  general, 
and  he  bade  them  farewell 

Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Charter 
or  the  National  Assembly  P— Not  that  I 
remember.  He  just  bade  them  good-bye, 
and  said  it  would  be  the  last  he  would 
see  them  for  some  time.  It  was  generally 
nnderstood  that  he  was  going  to  the 
National  Assembly. 


SpBSCH  for  the  PH08ECUTI0N.(a) 

Craufwrd  [after  alluding  to  the  absence 
through  illness  of  the  L^  Advocate}  :  I 
shall  not  say  one  word  to  you  on  the 
importance  of  this  case  to  the  public ; 
or  on  its  peculiar  importance,  not  to  the 
prisoners  alone,  but  to  all  those  in  the 
same  range,  position,  and  situation  as  the 
prisoners  who  are  at  your  bar,  and  who 
are  tradesmen  in  this  city.  They,  and 
such  as  they,  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  prevention  and  putting  down  of  all 
such  proceedings  as  those  which  have  been 
detailed  before  you,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  peace,  and  tran- 

(a)  *'  The  evidence  being  condaded  on  both 
sides,  the  jary  are  addremd  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  the  pannel  being  in  every  case  en- 
titled to  the  last  word.  The  prosecutor  in 
Scotland  never  has  the  reply,  but,  whether  in 
ar^ng  legal  points  to  the  indge,  or  matters  of 
evidence  to  the  jury,  he  is  obliged  to  allow  his 
opponent  to  be  last  heard  in  defence."  S  Alison, 
Or.  L.  xxiii. ;  bat  as  to  treason,  see  S  Hnme,  414. 
'*  B^  the  Act  concerning  the  r^nlation  of  the 
Judicatories,  1679,  passed  in  the  third  session  of 
the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  seetion  10, 
it  is  provided  that  in  all  criminal  parsutes  the 
defender  or  his  advocate  be  always  the  last 
speaker,  except  in  casef  of  treason  and  rebellion 
against  the  King."    7  Anne,  cap.  21,  s.  4. 
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qnillity.  T  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the 
great  importanoe  of  the  ease  to  the  pablio 
interest — ^nothiag  of  the  alarming  con- 
sequences which  wonld  too  surely  follow, 
if  such  proceedings  as  those  stated  in  the 
indictment,  received  to  any  extent  the 
sanction  or  countenance  of  the  Court  or 
the  jury.  I  abstain  trom  all  such  topics, 
not  merely  because  I  think  them  inap- 
plicable to  the  question  of  evidence  before 
you,  but  because  by  no  word  of  mine 
would  I  wish  to  disturb  the  equal  level  of 
your  thoughts,  the  even  tenor  of  your 
minds,  or  break  in  on  the  serenity  of  that 
calm  and  impartial  judgment  m  which 
this  quescion  finds  its  legitimate  con- 
sideration and  its  just  and  appropriate 
decision. 

The  prisoners  are  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  force  and 
violence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
authority ;  and  there  is  also  the  common 
law  charge  of  sedition,  which  is  a  well 
kuown  and  understood  crime  in  the  laws 
of  this  and  of  every  other  well  governed 
kingdom. 

The  first  of  these  charges  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  second,  by  the  feature  of  its 
combination.  It  rests  not  in  the  mind  or 
in  the  act  of  a  single  individual ;  it  is  a 
concert  and  combination  to  effect  a  com- 
mon purpose  by  these  unlawful  means. 
It  is  seditious  conspiracy — sedition  per- 
petrated through  the  medium  of  con- 
Bpiracy;  and  therefore  the  evidence  to 
which  I  address  myself  is  applicable  at 
once  to  the  sedition  and  to  the  conspiracy, 
for  the  two  are  entwined  together  in  this 
case. 

You  have  it  proved  before  you  that  these 
three  prisoners  were  all  members  of  the 
same  Chartist  Association  in  Edinburgh — 
were  aU  members  of  the  same  Chartist 
committee  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Association — ^and  were  all  members 
of  the  same  managing  committee  for  the 
conducting  of  a  certain  newspaper,  said  to 
express  their  opinions^  Archibald  WdUcer 
and  James  Oumming,  named  in  the  indict- 
ment as  alleged  conspirators,  were  also 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  of  the 
same  Chartist  committee.  Association, 
therefore,  for  a  common  purpose,  is  the 
very  starting  point  of  this  case ;  and  the 
purpose  of  that  association  has  been  ex- 
plained to  you  by  more  than  one  witness, 
as  the  attainment  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, acknowledging  and  ratify^ing  the 
six  points  of  the  Charter,  involving.  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  Ann  nal  Parliaments,  Yote 
by  Ballot,  Payment  of  Members,  No  Pro*^ 
perty  Qualification,  and  Equal  Electoral 
Districts ;  assuredly  the  accomplishment 
of  their  common  purpose  implies  an  altera* 
tion  of  the  laws  and  const)  tntion  of  the 


realm.  In  all  this,  there  is  no  crime.  From 
this,  there  arises  no  presumption  or  sus- 
picion of  crime.  But  of  the  fact  of  concert 
and  combination,  you  will  perceive  the 
importance,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
evidence  more  minutely.  In  the  mean- 
time, with  re:<pect  to  these  political 
doctrines  of  the  Chartists,  let  me  ex- 
plicitly avow  that  the  Chartists  are  well 
entitled  to  hold  these  opinions — ^to  express 
and  promulgate  these  opinions — and  to 
associate,  in  order  to  maintain,  and  ad- 
vance them  by  all  legitimate  means — ^by 
addresses  to  the  Crown,  petitions  to  Par- 
liament, public  meetings  orderly  con- 
ducted, argument,  reasoning,  entreaty, 
and  remonstrance.  This  is  not  a  prosecu- 
tion for  opinion  ;  and  whether  the  changes 
desired  by  the  Chartists  would  bo  wise  or 
salntary,  conducive  to  the  public  welfare, 
or  consistent  with  public  security,  is 
no  question  now  for  you,  or  any  of  us  to 
consider.  Wise  or  unwif«e,  these  opinions 
they  were  entitled  to  entertain ;  and  it  is 
not  for  entertaining  them,  or  expressing 
them,  that  they  now  stand  at  the  bar. 
That  not  being  the  charge  against  the 
prisoners,  let  us  consider  the  means  by 
wfiich  they  proposed  to  advance  their 
opinions.  Up  to  this  point,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  prosecutor  and  iAie 
prisoners.  What  means  did  these  parties 
propose  to  adopt  to  carry  out  their  plans  P 
Did  they  propose  to  address  the  Crown, 
or  to  petition  Parliament?  Was  it  by 
entreaty,  however  earnest  -  argument, 
however  forcible — ^by  lecturing,  circula- 
tion of  tracts,  or  by  public  meetings? 
These  are  means  known  to  the  law,  and  to 
the  constitution;  and  the  right  to  use 
them  is  held  sacred  b;^  all  who  know  and 
revere  that  constitution.  It  is  not  by 
such  means  that  the  prisoners  sought  to 
advance  their  cause.  Was  it  even  by  agi- 
tation ?  By  the  stirring  and  oombining  and 
concentrating  of  popular  opinion  P  This  is 
a  course  open  perhaps  to  observation,  be- 
cause liable  to  be  carried  to  excess;  a 
course  requiring  on  the  part  of  those  who 
enter  on  it  calmness,  moderation,  and 
discretion  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  but  it 
were  vain  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  fact 
that  by  the  force  of  popular  opinion, 
gathered  and  wielded  by  popular  agi- 
tation, gigantic  abuses  have  been  over- 
thrown, and  valuable  reforms  have  been 
accomplished. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, as  it  is  now  emphatically  stated  for 
the  pretention,  that  the  crime  with  which 
the  prisoners  are  charged  does  not  con* 
sist  either  in  the  opinions  they  hold,  or  in 
the  open  expression  and  free  discnssion  of 
their  views,  or  in  their  loud  proclamation 
6f  their  supposed  wrongs,  their  indignant 
denunciation  of  alleged  abuses,  their  eager 
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petitioning,  their  argent  entreaty,  their  i 
vehement  remonstrance,  their  impetnons  ' 
demands,  nor  even  in  the  spirit-stirring  ' 
popular  agitation  by  which  they  seek  to 
advance  their  opinions.(a)    But  the  indict-  i 
ment  states,  and  the  evidence  has  proved,  ! 
that    the    prisoners,  departing    from   all  •■ 
those  means  which    they  might    legiti- 
mately have  used,  did  combine  and  con-  ' 
spire  to  effect  their  objects — 
"  not  peaceably,  lawfully,  and  loyally,  but  by  j 
force  and  violence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  < 
lawful  authority/'  *  j 

That  this  is  a  crime  the  law  declares,  | 
and  every  man's  reason  affirms  the  de- 1 
daration.  It  must  be  a  crime  in  every  ; 
civilised  conntir,  and  the  bonds  of  society  j 
would  not  hold  together  if  any  body  of  i 
men  were  permitted,  at  their  own  hands,  | 
to  nse  arms  or  conspire  to  use  arms  for  i 
the  accomplishment  of  political  objects. 

The  prisoners  are  not  charged  with 
actually  using  armed  violence,  or  rising  in 
armed  insurrection,  to  effect  thereby  a 
change  in  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 
The  rising  in  armed  insurrection,  in  how- 
ever small  a  number,  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  realm, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  high  trea- 
son, and  mnst  be  so  in  every  country; 
and  the  actual  using  of  armed  violence 
for  a  public  general  object  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  would  also 
have  been  high  treason.  But  most  fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  for  the  jury,  and 
especially  for  the  prisoners,  this  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  and  checked  in  the 
bud;  and  they  therefore  stand  charoed, 
not  with  high  treason  in  respect  of  an 
armed  insurrection  for  a  public  purpose, 
but  with  a  seditious  conspiracy  to  do 
what,  if  done,  would  have  amounted  to 
treason. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  the  committee  of 
Chartists  met  in  the  Express  newspaper 
office.  All  the  three  prisoners  were  pre- 
sent)  assembled  in  committee  to  consult 
for  the  advancement  of  their  common 
purpose  by  means  to  be  adopted  in  con- 
cert and  employed  in  combination.  If 
the  means  then  resolved  on  were  unlawful 
and  seditious,  then  not  merely  the  indi- 
vidual sedition  of  each,  but  the  conspiracy 
as  here  charged,  is  proved  against  all  the 
accused.  Anderson,  the  first  witness  for 
t^e  Crown,  whose  evidence  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  whose  conduct 
throughout  nas  been  highly  to  his  honour, 
was  also  present.  He  is  nimself  a  Chartist, 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  prisoners,  and 
he,  too,  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 

(a)  Lord  Cockbum  remarks  (Trials  for  Se- 
dition, vol.  2,  235)  :  "  The  ghost  of  Braxfield 
must  have  growled  when  these  words  were 
uttered." 


and  their  secretary.     He  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  same  common  object  with  the 
prisoners,  but  he  had  the  wisdom,  good 
sense,  and  discretion  to  go  with  them  no 
farther  than  the  law  justifies.    He  came 
before  you,  not  as  a  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor 
to  his  associates,  but  as  a  sensible,  honest; 
and  consistent  member  of  their  own  body. 
He   resigned  his    secretaryship  and  his 
seat  in  the  committee  because  his  con- 
science told  him  that  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done  was  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
justice,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  he  desired  to    prosper.      At  this 
meeting,    the    prisoner     Grant    made    a 
motion  to  form  a  National  G-uard.    Ander* 
son   says    that    these    were   his    words. 
Ekings,  the  next  witness,  says  that  his 
motion  was  that  the  Association  resolve 
itself  into  a  National  Q-uard.    That  this 
motion  was  unlawful,  seditious,  and  highly 
criminal,  you  can  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever.     They  knew  well  what  the  National 
Guard  was  to  be ;  they  had  previous  in- 
formation of  its  character ;  tney  knew  it 
was  a  movement  for  a  rising,  not  for  the 
protection    of   life    and    property.    This 
motion,   made    by  Oromt  in    committee, 
Banken  met  by  an  amendment  to  call  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  National  Guard.    Anderson  was 
the  only  man  at  that  meeting  who  had  the 
manliness  and  virtue  to  say,  *'  I  will  neither 
vote  for  the  motion  to  form  it,  nor  vote  for 
a  motion  to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing it  "  ;  and  Anderson  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship and  acted  up  to  his  principle. 
It  is  said  that  Banken  meant  by  his  a- 
mondment  to  discourage  the  proposal  of 
forming  a  National  Guard,  and  in  support 
of  his  plea  it  has  been  proved  that  a  pro- 
position to  form  a  National  Guard  nad 
been  made  by  Mdchay,  who   had    been 
spoken  of  as  the    Brigadier  -  General,  a 
week  preceding  this  meeting,  and  that  his 
proposition  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
because  thev  knew   it  to  be   dangerous 
and  criminal.     But  this  fact  is  far  from 
favourable  to  the  prisoners.    They  knew 
that  the  National  Guard  was  to  be  armed. 
They  knew  the  project  to  be  hazardous 
and  contrary  to  law ;  to  be,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  said,  a  '*  physical  force  move- 
ment, likely  to  bring  them  into  danger." 
Even  if  nothing  more  had  been  done,  the 
very  proposal  to  call  a  public  meeting  to 
consiaer    the    propriety    of   forming  an 
armed  National  Guard— knowing  tlukt  it 
was  not  intended  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  but  that  it  was  a  physical 
force  movement,  to  carry  out  by  physical 
force  that  which  they  had  previously  At- 
tempted to  carry  by  argument  mad  i>er- 
suasion  -  the  proposal  to  call  such  a  meet- 
ing was  itself  seditious;  a  meeting   to 
consider  the  propriety  of  taking  up  amiB 
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were  all  acting  together,  anc^  in  concert 
for  one  common  pnrpoae.  HamiUon,  the 
prisoner,  another  or  their  number,  was 
also  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  28th, 
and  spoke  in  faTonr  of  the  resolution,  and 
asked  why  there  should  not  be  a  revo- 
lution in  tnis  countrr  as  well  as  in  France  P 
JS>anken  is  proved  by  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses to  have  gone  to  that  meeting; 
late,  but  before  the  chairman  quitted  the 
chair.  He  must  have  known  of  the  meet- 
ing and  its  object  perfectly  well,  for  he 
had  at  the  former  meeting  moved  that 
the  meeting  of  the  28th  should  be  called 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
National  Guard;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
wanted  by  this  device  to  get  rid  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  enters  into  this 
meeting  before  it  is  dissolved.  He  is  not 
even  silent  there.  He  is  noticed  and 
called  to  the  phitform,  and  he  addresses 
the  meeting.  He  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  protesting  against  the  formation  of  the 
National  Guard  :  did  he  utter  a  word  in 
reference  to  it  P  He  lost  the  opportunity 
which  a  good  citizen  would  have  taken  to 
denounce  it,  if  he  held  the  feelings 
attributed  to  him.  Therefore,  I  say,  that 
at  that  meeting  of  28th  April,  not  only 
Walker  and  HamiUon,  but  also  Banhen, 
adopted  the  proposal  to  form  a  National 
Guard. 

The  next  matter  to  which  I  beg  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  is  the  letter  of 
11th  May,  jointly  addressed  by  Ferguson 
and  Walker  to  Banken  in  London,  to  be 
by  him  communicated  to  Cwnmvng,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  same  committee 
with  the  prisoners.  In  this  letter  we 
have  these  words — 


to  carry  any  politicfil  measure  is  itself 
seditious.  Who  ever  dreamt  of  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  arming 
hundreds  of  men  for  a  political  object; 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  putting 
lances  in  the  hands  or  one  body  of  men, 
and  muskets  in  the  hands  of  another, 
to  form  a  National  Guard  to  control 
Parliament  P  One  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Orani,  who  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posal previously,  positively  proposes  they 
should  form  this  National  Guard;  and 
another  of  that  committee,  Btmken,  does 
not  insist  that  they  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  proposes  that  they  should 
call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  it.  And  you  have 
been  told  that  thxs  motion  was  made  to 
make  the  committee  clear  of  it.  And 
accordingly,  while  the  committee  studied 
to  keep  wemselves  clear  of  it  as  a  com- 
mittee, that  very  night  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  (either  to  call  a  public 
meeting  or  to  allow  it  to  be  called)  was 
communicated  —  to  whom  ?  Was  it  com- 
municated to  the  authorities  P  No.  They 
knew  the  danger  attending  the  formation 
of  such  a  guard,  they  knew  its  unlawful- 
ness, and  you  are  told  that  they  were 
afraid  of  its  consequences.  Was  it  com- 
municated to  any  one  who  would  dis- 
courage it?  No.  It  was  communicated 
that  night  to  Mackay,  the  man  they  knew 
to  be  dangerous,  the  man  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  proposal,  and  whom  they 
knew  to  be  a  physical  force  man ;  and  I  put 
it  to  you,  that  it  was  communicated  to 
him,  in  order  to  carry  his  proposal  into  i 
effect. 

We  next  come  to  the  meeting  uf  the 
28th  April.  Mackay,  the  man  they  knew 
to  be  dangerous,  moved,  in  explicit 
terms,  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard.  He  explained,  in  detail,  its 
nature  and  organieation — 1,600  men  at 
first,  divided  into  four  sections,  and  each 
section  into  four  divisions,  two  of  these 
diyisions  in  each  section  armed  with 
lances,  and  two  with  muskets,  and  having 
presidents,  captains,  and  secretaries  some- 
what incongruously  mixed.  This  motion 
was  seconded.  Anderson,  backed  only  by 
one  person,  of  the  name  of  Auld,  stood 
out  against  this  proposal.  Anderson 
moved  a  direct  negative,  and  was  hooted 
by  the  meeting ;  so  also  was  Auld  his 
seconder.  The  question  will  occur  to  you 
at  once,  what  became  of  the  moral  foroe 
Chartists  of  the  committee  P  If  you 
believe  the  witness  Pringle,  they  were  all 
moral  force  men.  If  you  believe  him,  all 
were  opposed  to  the  proposal  at  the  meet- 
ing of  committee.  But  where  were  they 
on  the  28th  F  That  was  the  time  to  test 
their  real  motives  in  their  proceeding  at 
the  committee  meeting  of  the  25th.    They 


"  We  would  also  recommend  your  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  are  now  with- 
drawing their  money  from  the  Savings  Bank. 
Could  the  Assembly  not  reoommend  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  thid  country?  Would  it 
not  also  be  judicious  to  send  out  a  number  of 
your  most  talented  members  as  missionaries  to 
agitate  the  country  ?  We  think  it  would  have 
a  yery  good  etfect,  and  the  most  likely  for  you 
to  raise  the  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  stranger 
from  the  Convention  here  for  two  or  three* 
nights  would  have  a  capital  effect,  as  there  is  a 
first-rate  spirit  in  the  city  just  now,  and  it  just 
requires  a  little  stimulus  to  make  it  most  effec- 
tive.  The  operative  masons  are  to  have  a 
meeting  here  to-night  to  form  a  political  club. 
The  National  Guard  is  doing  beyond  expecta- 
tion— there  are  nearly  400  enrolled." 

Taking  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
April  along  with  the  letter  to  Banken  of 
the  11th  ot  May,  stating  that  the  National 
Guard  was  gomg  on  well,  and  the  sub- 
sequent placards  calling  "meetings  of  the 
National  Guard,"  and  the  fact  proved  iu 
evidence  that  such  meetings  were  well 
understood  to  be  held  in  Infirmary  Street, 
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there  is  no  room  whaterer  to  doubt  that, 
as  stated  in  the  indictment,  the  National 
Guard  was  actnally  formed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary  for  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoners.  It  is  enough  that  they 
resolved  and  agreed  to  form  it,  or  to 
cause  and  procure  it  to  be  formed.  This 
letter  of  the  11th  of  May  to  Banken,  signed 
by  both  Fergutcn  and  TToZfeer,  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  either  Walker 
or  Ranhen  condemned  the  National  Guard, 
which  the  one  so  cordially  assures  the 
other  was  going  on  well. 

[The  review  of  3facfcay*«  "  Military  Dis- 
cipline made  Easy,"  which  was  set  up  in 
Wpe  and  passed  by  Grant,  the  editor  of 
the  Express,  but  stopped  by  Harthill,  the 
printer,  is  aJso  evidence  against  GhrantJ 

Then  there  were  printed  placards  posted 
on  the  walls  calling  meetings  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  resolution,  there- 
fore, of  the  28th  of  April,  which  was 
carried,  to  form  a  National  Guard,  coupled 
with  the  letter  of  the  11th  May,  saying 
that  the  National  Guard  was  going  on 
well,  and  coupled  with  the  frequent 
notices  on  tho  walls  of  meetings  of  the 
National  Guard,  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  National  Guard  was  formed — ^formed 
at  the  meeting  which  the  accused  resolved 
to  call — formed  for  promotion  of  the 
common  purpose  of  the  accused,  by  the 
unlawful  means  which  they  had  recom- 
mended. The  first  part  of  the  charge  is 
therefore  proved  against  all  the  Uiree 
prisoners,  ooth  as  an  act  of  sedition,  to 
which  all  and  each  of  them  were  accessory, 
and  as  an  act  of  conspiracy,  in  which  they 
were  combined  together,  along  with 
Walker  and  others. 

We  now  come  to  the  meeting  of  the 
12th  of  June,  on  Bruntsfield  Links— a 
crowded^open-air  meeting— called  by  this 
committee,  avowedlv  for  advancing  the 
Chartist  cause.  All  the  prisoners  were 
present,  and  on  the  platform.  Grant 
was  in  the  chair.  I  admit  that  Grant's 
own  speech  did  not  appear  to  be  very  i 
violent.    He  was  distinguished  in  public 


as  Wamer'8  Long  Range ;  and  if  it  was  to  b*3  a 
straggle  for  life  and  death — if  it  was  to  \e  de- 
struction, then  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the 
working  men  would  only  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  only  abstain  from  all  acts  of  aggression 
until  they  were  roused  by  the  oppressioki  of 
their  oppressors;  and  when  they  begin  the 
work,  maj  they  do  it  well." 

He  is  further  proved  to  have  said — 
'*  Let  the  persons  and  property  of  our  ene- 
mies be  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
the  safety  of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  French  are  inventiye,  but 
that  the  British  have  this  faculty,  that  upon  all 
the  French  inventions  they  improve.  Should 
the  authorities  drive  the  people  into  a  revolu- 
tion, then  1  hope  the  people  will  improve  upon 
the  French  invention  of  a  Hepublio." 

He  also  used  these  words — 

**  There  is  a  foe  before  you,  and  if  you  don't 
beat  them,  by  God,  they'll  .beat  you." 

Broionles  is  confirmed  in  his  evidence 
by  the  evidence  of  the  reporters,  Somers 
and  Lothian,  They  spoke  from  full  notes 
taken  at  the  time.  Taking  Eanken's 
speech  in  counezion  with  his  previous 
conduct,  can  you  hold  that  it  is  any- 
thing less  than  seditious  P  A  person 
of  the  name  of  CockHmm  suoke  at  that 
meeting ;  he  is  not  at  your  bar,  but  what 
he  said  is  important  in  evidence,  especi- 
ally as  respects  the  chaii*man  of  that  meet- 
ing. He  said  in  plain  terms,  "  Are  you 
prepared  to  arm  P  "  That  is  proved  dis- 
tinctly. Pause  for  a  moment,  gentlemen, 
and  consider  to  whom  this  was  addressed. 
It  was  addressed  to  John  Grant,  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting — the  man  who  moved 
the  resolution  to  form  a  National  Guard — 
the  roan  to  whom  the  printed  document, 
the  review  of  the  pamphlet  of  the  Briga- 
dier-General, is  traced — the  man  who,  as 
his  counsel  will  tell  yon,  hated  all  vio- 
lence, all  physical  force.  Did  Grant  say 
"No"  to  the  question — "Are  you  pre- 
pared to  arm  P  "  Did  he  call  the  speaker 
to  order  P  Did  he  check  himP  Did  he 
rise  and  protest  against  such  a  doctrine  P 


by  being  cautious ;  butV  is  neveXless  !  J?° '^'"-Kh   he    knew  of   the   National 


also  distinguished  by  being  the  first  man 
of  the  committee  to  propose,  in  their 
private  room,  to  form  the  National  Guard. 

Bamken  and  Hamiliw^  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  Their  words  are  clearly 
proved ;  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  to 
you  that  these  woxds  were  not  seditious. 
jEkmken  is  proved  to  have  said — 

**  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  police, 
the  special  constables,  and  the  military,  were 
tainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Chartists  ; 
but  although  these  men  were  true,  they  would 
not  foiget  tibe  advance  of  enlightenment  among  | 
the  working  classes — ^that  the  science  of  chemis-  ; 
try  had  entered  the  workshop,  and  that  working  j 
men  are  in  the  knowledge  of  as  deadly  weapons  | 


Guard,  of  their  lances  and  muskets,  and 
military  organization — thoagh  he  knew 
the  real  meaning  and  point  of  the  question 
— he  sat  in  the  chair  without  denouncing 
the  speaker,  without  calling  him  to  order, 
without  checking  him,  or  protesting 
against  the  sentence  he  uttered. 

The  next  speech  is  that  of  HamiUon. 
On  this  occasion  he  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  explicit  manner.  He  urged  them 
to  organize  themselves  into  clubs  and  sec- 
tions, that  they  might  be  provided  with 
arms.    He  finished  by  saying — 

*'Be  prepared  with  arms  to  repel  force  by 
force;  for  God*s  sake  be  prepared  with  -  guns 
and  bayonets." 

S  2 
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who,  in  hiB  examination  from  the  Bench, 
when  speaking  about  physical  force,  and 
of  the  protection  of  their  meetings  bj 
their  arms,  answered  the  qnestion  of  hitt 
Lordship  in  the  Chair,  against  whom  were 
they  to  protect  their  meetings?  To  pro- 
tect Ihem  against  any  who  would  disturb 
them— the  police ,  t be  constables,  or  the  mili- 
tary. These  were  the  parties  whom  tbey 
were  to  meet  with  on  equal  terms.  12af^ 
hen  waa  present,  and  certainly  spoke ;  his 
words  are  proved  by  BrownUe  ;  and  there 
is  no  contradictory  evidence  at  all. 

I  next  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  24th 
of  July  on  the  Galton  Hill.  At  this  meet- 
ing RanJeen  and  HamiUan  were  both  pre* 
sent.  Its  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
sympathize  with  the  Irish  Repealers,  who 
joined  in  the  insurrection  of  MUchel  and 
8mUh  O'Brien,  whoseproceedings  are  now 
matter  of  history.  That  these  proceed- 
ings were  lawful,  constitutional,  or  exous- 
able,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say ;  but  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  approyal  of  them, 
was  the  very  object  of  this  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  on  the  Galton  Hill  Banhen  is 
proved  to  have  said  that — 

"the  people  of  Ireland  were  justified  in  their 
determination  to  resist  to  the  death  the  oligarchy 
who  ruled  them." 


The  chairman,  Orant,  sits  and  sanctions  | 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  does  not  call  the 
speakers  to  order.  And  here  I  should  ' 
wish  to  be  distinctlv  understood  as  to  the 
length,  and  the  only  length,  to  which  I 
carry  my  remarks  as  to  GratWe  being  in 
the  chair  of  that  public  meeting.  I  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  chairman  of  any 
public  meeting  where  treason  is  taught, 
or  sedition  spoken,  to  stop  the  man  who 
utters  it.  It  is  not,  however,  on  that  point 
chiefly  that  I  rest  tiie  i^rave  charge  against 
Orani  here.  Had  he  been  accidentally  in 
the  chair  of  a  public  meeting  ostensibly 
assembled  for  a  lawful  purpose,  the  mere 
impropriety  and  indiscretion  of  failing  to 
call  to  order  a  speaker  of  sedition,  especi- 
ally if  only  one  of  the  speakers  had  uttered 
sedition,  would  probably  not  have  been 
made  the  ground  of  this  serious  charge. 
But  no  such  case  is  before  you.  Orant  was 
no  accidental  chairman.  He  was  the  very 
man  from  whom  there  first  sprang  within 
the  secret  walls  of  the  committee-room 
the  proposal  that  a  National  Quwrd  should 
be  formed;  and  he  who  made  that  pro- 
posal is  the  man  in  the  chair  of  the  meet- 
ing, when  a  speaker  calls  upon  the  great 
crowd  in  his  hearing,  in  God's  name  to 
get  guns  and  bayonets.  The  chairman, 
whoever  he  had  been,  was  bound  to  have 
protested  against  the  speech,  to  have 
called  the  speaker  to  order,  or  to  have 
quitted  the  chair  if  illegal  speaking  was 
tolerated.  But  Grants  the  first  mover  and 
author  of  the  proposal,  to  whom  the  im- 
port and  the  danger  and  Uie  deep  sedition 
of  the  advice  were  all  so  well  known, 
must,  under  the  circumstances  proved,  be 
considered  as  having  not  only  permitted, 
but  sanctioned  and  adopted,  the  speeches 
then  delivered. 

The  next  meeting  is  that  of  the  19th 
June.  At  this  meeting  it  is  proved  by 
several  witnesses  that  Banken  spoke; 
that  he  advised  his  numerous  hearers  to 
organize  into  clubs  and  sections ;  that  he 
said  :  "  He  would  not  talk  of  arms ;  each 
man  must  judge  for  himself  how  they 
conld  best  meet  their  opponents  on  eqaal 
terms,  and  with  thn  same  advantages.*' 
Is  not  this  more  cautiously  expressed,  the 
same  as  repelling  force  by  force  P  Who 
were  the  ** opponents'*?  You  will  re- 
member a  remarkable  observation  made 
by  Ha/miUon.  It  is  quite  plain  they  were 
afraid  of  speaking  too  much  about  arms. 
Hamilton  objected  to  Machay  having  gone 
80  much  into  detail  in  making  his  motion 
of  forming  the  National  Guard,  and  said 
that  these  matters  would  be  settled  better 
afterwards.  Pringle  told  you  that  this 
open  speaking  would  damage  their  object. 
The  qnestion  as  to  whom  they  were  to 
meet  as  their  "opponents**  was  well 
brought  out  from  the  evidence  of  EhingSf 


And  again  he  is  proved  to  have  said,  that 
he  hoped  or  prayed  that — 
"  the  Grod  of  Battles  would  smile  on  the  op- 
pressed, and  enable  them  to  improve  the  victory 
they  were  sure  to  win." 

He  is  also  proved  to  have  urged  his 
hearers  to  join  the  clubs  tibat  had  been 
formed  in  Edinburgh* for  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  of  the  Ghartist  body,  viz.,  the 
Muir  Glub,  the  herald  Glub,  the  Wcuhing- 
Urn  Glab,  the  MiUhd  Glub,  the  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh  Glub,  the  WdUaoe  Glub,  and  the 
William  Tell  Glub,  &c.  Haihilion  is 
proved  to  have  said,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion— 

"  that  the  Irish  people  would  require  help ;  that 
the  young  and  spirited  men  of  Scotland  should 
go  to  Ireland  to  help  the  Iri^  people  ;  and 
that,  at  one  time,  he  would  have  heen  contented 
with  the  Charter,  but  that  now  he  would  accept 
of  nothing  else  but  a  Bepublic." 

These  speeches  are  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, Maehay  and  LinUm.  Gan  any  man , 
however  liberal  in  feeling,  however  dis- 
posed to  make  allowance  for  the  excite- 
ment and  inadvertence  of  popular  speak- 
ing, entertain  a  doubt  that  this  language, 
used  by  men  who  had  encouraged  the 
formation  of  a  National  Goard,  and  knew 
that  it  had  been  formed  for  the  poli- 
tical purposes  they  sought  to  promote, 
was  criminal  and  seditious  P  The  charges 
of  conspiracv  and  sedition  are  here  neces- 
sariljT  united.  These  speeches  on  the  three 
occasions— of  12th  June,  19th  Jnne,  and 
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24th  July — prove  the  real  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  lesolotionB  of  the  25th  and 
28th  of  April ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  resointions  furnish  the  key  for  the 
explanation  of  the  tme  meaning,  very 
thinljr  disguised,  of  all  these  speeches. 
This  is  no  prosecution  for  rash  spelling 
in  a  heated  moment,  during  the  course  of 
free  discussion.  The  speakers  are  those 
who,  by  their  previous  conduct,  have 
proved  that  they  spoke  advisedly  and 
seriously  in  urging  to  violence  and  exhort- 
ing to  arms.  Every  man  must  be  presumed 
to  mtend  the  natural  and  obvious  conse- 
quence of  what  he  says  and  does.  And  I 
fear,  gentlemen,  that  the  intention  of  the 
prisoners  in  using  the  language  proved 
against  them  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 

There  is  just  another  piece  of  evidence 
of  a  different  kind,  to  which  I  may  brieflv 
advert,  as  by  no  means  consistent  with 
that  explanation  of  the  motives  of  the 
prisoners  which  is  now  urged  on  their 
behalf. 

You  have  evidence  in  regard  to  the  con- 
versation between  Eanken,  Hamilton,  and 
M*D&vMaUt  coming  out  of  the  meeting  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms.  Hamilton  spoke 
about  the  price  of  guns,  and  said  that 
Peddie  of  >iewcast1e  could  fbrnish  them 
for  18«.  each.  M*DougaU  said  he  had  a 
rifle,  which  he  said  he  kept  for  shooting 
at  games.  Banken  said  he-  should  use  it 
for  another  purpose  than  that.  If  Hamilton 
was  a  "  moral  force  *'  Chartist,  why  did  he 
speak  at  the  door  of  a  Chartist  meeting  of 
tne  price  of  guns  P  If  Banken  was  a  man 
all  along  opposed  to  the  use  of  arms,  whv 
did  he  not  say,  **  Hamilton,  never  speak 
of  guns  P"  Hamilton  talked  about  the 
price  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  plainly  to 
imply  that  he  wished  them  to  be  purchased; 
and  certainly  Ranhen  expressea  no  differ- 
.ence  of  opinion,  and  snowed  that  the 
subject  was  familiar  to  his  mind. 

That  is  the  case  against  all  the  three 
prisoners.  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  I  hope, 
fairly  and  with  candour.  It  is  not  my  wish 
to  say  anything  harsh,  or  to  strain  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused.  If  I  have  stated 
anything  incorrectly,  and  which,  if  stated 
correctly,  would  have  been  more  in  their 
favour,  let  not  the  prisoners  suffer  from  it. 
If  I  have  erred  either  in  statement  or  in 
argument,  take  nothing  from  me.  I  ask 
you  to  consult  your  own  recollection,  and 
to  decide  according  to  your  own  judgment, 
after  deliberately  considering  tbe  case.  I 
have  now  only  to  state  to  you,  repeating 
wbftt  I  commenced  with,  that  I  am  not 
trying  these  prisoners  for  holding,  ex- 
pressing, or  promulgating  their  political 
opinions,  or  for  their  public  speaking, 
t&ough  rash — or  their  remonstranoest 
though  strong — or  their  demands  for  the 
ChaiHber,  though  urgent-— or  for  forming 


or  joining  a  Chartist  Association— or  for 
exercising  their  undoubted  rights  of  free 
discussion,  free  petitioning,  and  free  popu- 
lar agitation;  but  I  charge  them  with 
doing  that  which  never  can  be  permitted 
in  any  civilized  country  without  the  most 
lamentable  and  ruinous  results.  I  charge 
them  with  seeking  to  promote  their  object, 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  not  peacefullv,  lawfully,  and 
loyally,  but  by  force  and  violence,  and 
armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 
Such  means  of  promoting  any  political 
changes  must  be  at  once  put  down  as  in- 
consistent alike  with  public  order  and  with 
rational  liberty.  To  every  class  and  sec- 
tion of  society  such  seditious  movements 
must  be  full  of  peril.  But,  above  all,  the 
operative  class  to  which  the  prisoners  be- 
long have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  infatuated  proceedings. 
They,  above  all,  should  give  no  counte- 
nance,  or  encouragement,  or  sanction,  to 
the  notion  of  violence  and  force  as  the 
instrument  by  which  political  changes 
may  be  effected.  Of  all  men  alive,  the 
man  who  depends  on  his  daily  labour  is 
most  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
public  confidence,  and  public  order,  and 
public  tranquillity;  for  the  shock  which 
passes  unheeded  over  those  whose  for- 
tunes are  more  deeply  rooted  and  more 
firmly  fixed,  brings  ruin  and  destruction 
to  those  who  bave  no  capital  but  their 
labour,  and  no  resource  but  their  personal 
industry.  It  is  such  men  as  these  who, 
if  they  know  their  interests,  as  they  think 
they  know  their  rights,  should  be  the  last 
to  enter  upon  and  the  first  to  protest 
against  any  step  that  leads  to  violence  and 
outrage*  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  any  popular  right  or  sny  intelligible 
popular  interest  is  in  danger  from  this 
prosecution.  Every  such  ri^t,  when  well 
understood  —  every  such  interest,  when 
wisely  consulted,  accords  with  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  authority  of  law.  It 
in,  indeed,  true  that  public  order  cannot 
be  permanently  and  happily  maintained 
without  liberty— that  real  and  rational 
liberty  which  of  our  own  country  is  the 
glory  and  the  strength,  and  of  which,  in 
its  highest  and  largest  sense,  I  cordially 
concur  in  the  eulogies  you  will  hear  from 
my  learned  friends.  But,  on-  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  true — and  the  lesson  is 
now  seasonably  and  strikingly  taught  us 
— that  popular  freedom  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  public  order;  and  that, 
while  constitutional  government  is  the 
guardian  of  liberty ,  tumult  is  her  destroyer^ 
and  anarchy  is  her  grave.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  most  love  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  most  desire  not  the  maintenance  only, 
but  the  progressive  advancement  of  popa* 
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I  pannel  at  the  bar,  and  you  will  not  forget 

I  that  npon  the  discussion  of  such  questions 

the  liberty  we  now  enjoy  was  founded. 

I      Among   the  depressing  circumstances 

under  which  I  approach    this    defence, 

there  are  some  considerations  that  give 

I  me  encouragement,  and  the  first  of  these 

'  is,  I  am  addressing  a  constitutional  tri- 

I  bunal ;  I  am  addressing  a  jury  of  my  own 

I  countrymen,  which  in  all  ages  of  our  his- 

I  tory  has  been  considered,  and  in  most  has 

{  proved,  the  best  defence  of  the  liberty  of 

the  subject. 

There  is  another  consideration,  without 
which,  I  own,  I  should  have  felt  this  a 
hopeless  task  indeed ;  I  mean  that  we  are 
discDssing  this  question  in  a  time  of  com- 
parative peace .  Great  as  is  my  confidence 
in  your  judgment,  it  is  not  to  oe  forgotten 
that  there  have  been  causes  of  great  irrita- 
tion connected  with  the  matters  involyed 
in  this  indictment ;  and  if  this  trial  had 
taken  place  some  six  months  ago,  when 
oar  minds  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
shock  caused  by  the  strange  and  bewilder* 
ing  intelligence  which  each  post  after 
post  brought  us  of  thrones  upset  and 
empires  riven  asunder — when  even  the 
peace  of  our  own  families  was  disturbed 
by  the  precautions  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  against  danger,  real  or  imftgined, 
at  our  own  door — if  these  trials  had  taken 
place  then,  notwithstanding  the  considera- 
tions I  have  alluded  to,  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  sit  silent  at  this  bar  in  despair 
of  making  the  voice  of  constitutional 
reason  una  justice  heard  amid  the  uni- 
versal panic  that  then  occupied  men's 
minds.  It  is  not  beyond  the  recollection 
of  the  present  generation  that  there  have 
been  times  when  juries  as  high-minded 
as  any  jury  can  be  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  whirlwind  of  similar  excitement; 
there  have  been  times  when  verdicts  have 
been  retiirned  under  circumstances  of 
public  prejudice,  in  which  the  voice,  not 
of  law  merely,  but  reason  and  sense,  was 
drowned  in  one  overpowering  terror — 
verdicts  which  filled  some,  at  least,  who 
returned  them  with  undying  regret,  and 
have  stamped  an  indelible  stigma  on  the 
times  they  characterize.  I  am  under  no 
apprehension  of  that  kind  to-day.  The 
bubble  is  burst,  and  the  spectre  that 
frightened  us  from  our  propriety  now 
stands  disclosed ;  and  of  all  the  stocks  in 
our  market,  rebellion,  if  it  ever  was  con- 
templated at  all,  seems  at  the  lowest 
discount.  I  feel  that  you  come  to  this 
task  with  heads  as  cool  and  hearts  as 
undisturbed  as  if  you  did  not  reside  in. 
the  district;  and  tliat  you  will  throw  over 
the  prisoner,  if  you  find  he  deserves  it, 
that  oroad  shield  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion upon  which  your  own  liberties  depend, 
without  a  moment's  misgiving,  that,  by 


lar  principles  and  measures,  are  the  men 
who  most  deeply  deplore  and  most  empha- 
tically condemn  alt  sach  proceedings  as 
those  to  which  these  prisoners  have  resort- 
ed. Their  conduct  is  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment, and  the  deepest  stain  to  the  progress 
of  the  cause,  which  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  with  much  misapprehension  and  great 
exaggeration,  the  reflecting  men  among 
this  body  seek  honestly  to  promote. 
Liberty  can  stmggle  onwards  and  upwards 
against  opposition  and  oppression,  but 
liberty  cannot  even  survive,  if  counte- 
nance or  sanction  be  given  by  Courts  of 
Justice  to  the  attempts  of  any  body  of  men 
to  advance  political  measures  by  force  and 
violence,  and  armed  resistance  to  lawful 
authority. 

Gentlemen,  1  leave  the  case  in  your 
hands,  and  pray  ;^ou  to  give  it  your  deli- 
berate consideration,  and  on  the  evidence 
I  ask  from  you  a  verdict  finding  them  all 
guilty  of  the  ciimes  laid  to  their  charge. 

Speeches  pob  the  Defence. 

Monereiff  for  Ranhen :  In  approaching 
this  case  I  need  scarcely  say,  as  you 
may  well  understand,  that  I  feel  I  have 
a  very  anxious  and  agitating  duty  to 
perform,  and  unquestionably  not  the  less 
so,  from  the  speech  you  have  just  listened 
to — a  speech  which  I  will  not  pretend 
to  compliment,  but  which  has  thrown 
greater  and  additional  difficulty  in  my 
way.  It  is  right  to  say  that  it  was  not 
only  a  speech  carrying  with  it  my  learned 
friend's  usual  power  and  ability,  but 
was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
moderate  and  constitutional  addresses  that 
ever  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Public  Prose- 
cutor. It  is  but  justice  to  give  it  that 
tribute  of  approbation,  and  I  do  it  the  more 
readily  because,  in  some  respects,  I  shall 
have  to  show  that  his  observations  on  the 
details  of  the  case  were  not  altogether 
consistent  with  those  general  constitu- 
tional principles  he  so  clearly  laid  down. 

This  indictment  opens  a  hazardous  chap- 
ter of  our  constitutional  law — a  chapter 
not  to  be  read  and  handled  every  day.  We 
have  to  walk  along  that  narrow  path  which 
separates  constitutional  agitation  from 
sedition,  and  you  may  have  to  draw  the 
line,  often  wavering  and  uncertain  enough, 
and  sometimes  determined  by  circum- 
stances, on  one  side  of  which  a  man  may 
stand  a  patriot,  and  on  the  other  a  rebel. 
I  know  it  is  not  always  prudent  or  expe- 
dient to  agitate  such  questions,  nor  is  it 
altogether  safe  to  dwell  continually  on  the 
point  where  the  right  of  the  people  ends, 
and  where  the  right  of  the  executive 
begins ;  but  in  this  case  we  know  no  such 
considerations.  You  and  I  must  do  our 
duty  and  deal  cpnutitutioually  with  the 
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tion,  "  for  the  more  effeotaal  proflecntion 
of  the  objects  of  the  Chartiat  body." 
The  six  points  of  the  Charter  have  been 
named  to  yon.  They  are,  in  themselves, 
abstract  points  of  political  philosophy; 
and  my  learned  friend  admits  that  these 
objects  are  perfectly  legal,  and  that  he 
does  not  accuse  the  prisoners  of  sedition 
becaase  they  advocated  universal  suffrage, 
or  any  of  the  other  points  of  the  Charter. 
No  doubt,  it  was  not  always  that  this  pro- 
position would  have  passed  undisputed.  In 
former  days  even  a  statesman  of  high  emi-> 
nence  and  of  mild  disposition — such  a  man 
as  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham — stated  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  that  he  would  consider 
every  man  guilty  of  sedition  who  would 
agitate  for  universal  suffVage.  That  time 
fortunately  has  gone  by;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  recollect  by  whom  these  principles 
have  been  held — when  I  remember  that, 
in  1782,  the  Duke  of  Eiehmond  and  Mr. 
put  were  as  much  in  favour  of  the  two 
first  points  of  the  Charter  as  these  pri- 
soners are  now,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
assume,  although  I  do  not  agree  with 
these  parties  myself,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  with  as  much  fairness  and 
respect  as  any  political  body  in  this  king- 
dom. My  learned  friend,  therefore,  admits 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  principles  of 
the  Chartists  that  savours  of  sedition. 
I  Bat  then  it  is  said  that  Banhen  cn- 
'  deavoured  to  prosecute  this  legal  object 
I  by  forming  the  Chartists  into  clubs  and 
I  sections,  and  that  he  spoke  of  organization, 
'  and  was  urgent  for  them  to  organize,  so 
'  that  they  might  have  a  simultaneous 
'  movement.  Is  it  from  my  learned  friend 
that  I  am  told  that  this  is  sedition  P  When 
was  there  political  agitation  for  any  object 
that  was  not  promoted  b}-  clabs  and  seo- 
I  tions  P  Gentlemen,  have  we  forgotten  the 
Political  Unions  P  Is  it  so  long  ago  that 
I  the  clubs  and  sections  of  Political  Unions 
1  were  formed  in  this  country  P  In  the 
trials  of  1794  it  was  scarcelv  possible  to 
get  a  juryman  who  did  not  belong  to  an 
or^nization ;  and  the  prisoners  were 
tried  by  jurymen  belonging  to  the  loyal 
**  clabs  and  sections  "  of  those  days.  Have 
we  forgotten  a  far  more  objectionable 
organization  than  that  with  which  the 
pannels  are  charged,  and  for  which  there 
was  no  prosecution  in  this  country— I 
mean  the  Orange  Lodges,  with  their 
secret  oaths  and  their  secret  machinery. 
Were  not  these  divided  into  clubs  and 
sections  P  Has  my  learned  friend  no  re« 
collection  of  the  most  recent  of  all  or^ni- 
zations — the  '*  clubs  and  sections,"  if  he 
will  call  them  so— the  committees  and 
sub-committees  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  P  And  are  we  to  be  told,  when 
such  things  have  been  done  with  impunity 
or  praise,  that  merely  to  advise  organisa- 


9o  doinsr.  you  will  loosen  one  single  stone 
of  the  pillar  of  social  order. 

There  is  a  third  consideration,  which 
is  now  the  only  other  preliminary 
remark  which  I  shall  urge,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  ground  of  conGdence 
which  I  entertain  of  all — I  mean  the 
singular  and  remarkable  advance  which 
the  doctrines  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
the  principles  of  freedom  have  made 
within  the  last  fift^  years.  When  I  con- 
tract the  prooeedmgB  of  this  day  with 
those  to*  which  my  study  for  this  case 
has  directed  me — vrhen  I  contrast  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  senti- 
ments now  prevalent,  with  those  that 
have  gone  by — when  I  contrast  the  tone 
of  constitutional  moderation  in  which  the 
prosecution  has  been  conducted  with  pro- 
secutions not  yet  forgotten,  and  still  too 
recent  to  be  stamped  and  characterized  in 
words  with  the  reprobation  they  deserve — 
I  say,  when  I  consider  the  advance  of  free 
principles  since  then,  I  am  grateful  to 
think  that  we  live  in  times  so  much 
happier,  and  I  feel  animated  by  the  con- 
viction that  I  shall  have  a  fair  hearing, 
and  these  pannels  a  fair  trial  this  day,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  raised  in  this  indictment ;  and  I 
ask  you  to  find  the  prisoner,  for  whom  I 
appear,  not  guilty — not  because  I  ex- 
pect you  will  approve  of  everything,  or 
anything,  he  said  or  did :  on  the  contrary, 
yon  may  disapprove  of  everything  he  said 
or  did.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  send  him 
from  this  bar  with  the  stamp  of  prudence 
on  his  actions,  or  to  find  that  what  he  did 
upon  all  occasions  was  done  with  the 
greatest  propriety.  It  i»  possible  for  a 
hasty,  though  honest,  man  to  do  that 
which  a  prudent  or  good  man  woald  not 
do,  and  yet  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  constitution  allows.  What  I 
want  you  to  find  is,  not  that  he  has  acted 
rightly,  but  that  in  what  he  has  done  he 
has  not  transgressed  that  constitutional 
barrier,  within  which  he  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  promulgate  and  promote  his 
views  as  we  are  entitled  to  promulgate 
and  promote  ours. 

The  prisoner  Bank&n  belongs  to  that 
party  in  the  State  called  "Chartists." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  my  learned  friend  say 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Chartist  party  were  mem- 
bers of  an  illegal  body ;  because  there  is  a 
phraseology  running  through  the  whole  of 
this  indictment  which  might  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Chartist  body  and  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy were  identical.  I  find  that  all  the 
matters  that  are  libelled,  all  the  things 
that  are  done  after  the  28th  of  April,  are 
HMd  to  have  been  done,  as  if  in  i^grava- 
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tion  into  clabs  and  sectionB  is  either  aedi-  |  and  such  words,  witih  a  different  and 
tion  OP  raises  a  suspicion  of  sedition?  I  .  separate  intent.  On  page  6  of  the  indict- 
dismiss  all  that  part  of  the  indictment  its  ment,'  he  says — 
haying  no  relcTancy  in  this  case.  If  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  altex:  the  constitntion 
by  force  of  ai'ms,  then,  no  donbt,  all  this 
may  go  to  show  in  what  way  that  con- 
spiracy was  to  be  cairied  out ;  but,  stand-  .  i  *  i  *i.  *  i» 
ing  by  itself,  this  part  of  the  indictment .  ^on,  and  mwtance  to  lawful  authonty." 


'*  And  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  langnagre  above 
set  forth,  as  used  by  you,  the  said  John  Grant, 
Eenry  Ranken,  and  Robert  Hamilton,  respec- 
tively, as  above  libelled,  was  intended  and  ctl- 
culated  to  excite  popular  disaffection, 


has  not  the  slightest  relevancy. 

I  now  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  attend  to 
a  more  close  view  of  the  structure  of  this 
indictment.  This  is  an  indictment  for 
conspiracy,  I  am  not  going  to  define  con- 
spiracy to  you;  you  know  what  it  is  as 
well  as  I  do.    The  prisoners  are  accused 


The  intention  that  he  libels  is  limited 
to  this,  to  excite  popular  disaffection, 
commotion,  and  resistance  to  lawful 
authority.  No  doubt  this  is  a  crime  in 
itself,  and  I  shall  deal  with  it  as  suck;  but 
my  learned  friend  dealt  with  the  whole  of 
it,  as  if  the  charge  of  conspiraoy  and  the 


of  this  conspiracy,  and  it  amounts  to  this :  ,  charge  of  sedition  were  to  be  intermixed ; 
the  major  proposition  in  the  indictment  j  and  it  is  only  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 


says— 

'*  That  albeit,  by  the  laws  ot  this  and  of  every  | 
well-governed  realm,  the  wickedly  and  feloni-  , 
ously  conspiring  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  | 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  by  force  i 
and  violence,  or  by  armed  resistance  to  lavful 
authority,  is  a  crime  of  a  heinous  nature." 

The  indictment  goes  on  to  say,  that  in 
rarious  places,  these  three  prisoners 
**  did  conspire  to  effect  *' 
the  ends  and  objects  of  the  Chartists — 
"  not  peacefully,  lawfully,  and  loyally,  but  by  ' 
force  and  violence,  or  by  armed  resistanse  to 
lawful  authority." 

If  the  description  of  the  conspiracy  had 
stood  thus,  I  do  not  think  it  reouires  an 
argument  in  law  to  show  its  irrelevancy ; 
it  merely  repeats  the  major  proposition. 
But  t^e  rublic  Prosecutor  goes  on  to  say 
how  the  conspiraoy  was  entered  into — 
"that  they  did  wickedly,  feloniously,  and 
seditiously  resolve  and  agree  to  form,  or  cause 
and  procure  to  be  formed,  a  body  to  be  called 
a  National  Guard,  and  to  be  provided  with 
arms,  to  be  used  for  the  illegal  and  seditious 
purpose  of  effecting,  by  force  and  violence, 
or  by  armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  the 
smd  alterations  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  realm ;  or  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  you 
did  all  and  each,  or  one  or  more  of  you,  become 
a  member  of  the  said  body  calling  itself  the 
National  Guard,  knowing  the  same  to  be  an 
illeffal  body,  formed  for  the  said  illegal  and 
seditious  purposes." 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, m  my  apprehension,  ends  here. 
^ere  are  three  other  charges  which  I  take 
to  come  under  the  head  sedition ;  but  they 


being  established  that  he  gets  in  a  great 
deal  of  evidence.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
charge  of  conspiracy,  as  limited  to  the 
formation  of  the  National  Guard.  I  shall 
deal  with  the  other  acts  set  forth,  as  being 
separate  acts  of  verbal  sedition,  not  said 
to  be  in  themselves  the  result  of  con- 
spiracy. 

Gentlemen,  when  men  are  banded  to- 
gether for  the  prosecution  of  a  legal 
object,  there  never  was  a  party  in  the 
state  that  did  not  contain  some  violent 
and  extravagant  spirits;  but  is  every 
member  of  the  narty  to  be  answerable  for 
the  acts  and  aeecU  of  others?  By  no 
means.  Sir  Francie  Bwrdeti  was  one  of 
the  committee  in  Watson's  case.  Was  he, 
therefore,  implicated  in  all  Waison^s  ex- 
travagance, or  in  W<Uian*8  trial  P  Take 
the  case  of  the  Irish  BepealerB.  The  late 
O'OonneU  was  the  most  determined  enemy 
of  those  who  wished  to  obtain  Bepeal  by 
force  of  arms.  It  would  have  been  the 
greatest  injustice  to  have  rendered  him 
responsible  for  everything  said  or  done 
by  the  imprudent  of  the  party.  If  Smith 
O'Brien  and  others  chose  to  hold  meetings 
at  which  seditious  langpaage  was  used,  and 
attempts  made  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
obtain  Bepeal  by  force  or  arms,  would  it 
have  been  listened  to.  that,  not  for  his 
own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  and  deeds  of 
others,  O'GonneU  was  to  be  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  attempting  to  obtain  that  by 
force  and  violence  which  he  was  only 
willing  to  obtain  in  a  legitimate  way  P  I 
put  this  case :  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  violent  agitation  in  Bngland  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Poor  Law;   and  never  were 


are  not  set  forth  in  the  indictment  as    more  inflammatory  speeches  made ;  never 


having  been  matters  done  in  furtherance 
of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  leaves  me  to  infer,  that 
while,  as  he  says,  the  National  Guard  was 
to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting 
the  constitution  by  force  of  arms,  I  went 
to  the  meeting  of  the  24th  July,  and  the 
other  meetings  libelled,  and  spoke  such 


were  speeches  spoken  that  came  so  near 
the  verge  of  the  law ;  and  yet  that  agita- 
tion contained  within  it  many  of  the  most 
upright  and  constitutional  men  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  no  man  ever  made,  or  attempt^ 
to  make  these  men  responsible  for  the  in- 
flammatory speeches  of  others.  Observer 
I  do  not  stand  here  to  convince  you  that 
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erery  man  in  the  Ohartist  body  wished  to 
promote  the  objects  of  that  body  by  con- 
stitutional means.  I  admit  that  there 
may  have  been  dangerons  spirits  abroad 
in  this  body,  as  in  others,  men  more 
anzions  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and 
their  own  power,  than  for  the  good  of  tbe 
community.  If  there  were  such  in  this 
body,  I  beliere  them  to  have  been  a  small 
minority ;  but  what  may  have  been  their 
number,  so  fnr  as  you  have  evidence,  they 
certainly  did  not  embrace  a  majority  of 
the  party  tbat  belonged  to  the  Chartist 
Association.  I  beg  you  to  discard  from 
your  minds  all  feelings  of  tbis  kind.  The 
object  of  tbe  Association  was  perfectly 
legal;  and  what  you  bave  to  deal  with  is 
the  acts  oTBanken  alone,  and  not  the  acts 
of  others,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible. 

The  firat  question  is,  therefore,  has  the 
Public  Frosecator  proved  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  P  but  you  are  to  be  satisfied,  in 
proof,  that  there  was  the  actual  conspiracy 
that  is  libelled  in  the  indictment.  1  think 
my  learned  friend  shrunk  from  that  pro- 
position. He  has  libelled  a  conspiracy 
to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 
by  force  and  violence;  and  that  is  what 
he  must  prove.  He  says,  that  within  the 
SxpreM  newspaper  office  these  parties 
conspired  to  form  a  National  Guard,  who 
were  to  be  armed,  in  order  to  effect  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  by  force  and 
violence,  and  that  these  prisoners  became 
members  of  that  illegal  body.  Has  he 
proved  tkat  they  conspired  to  form  a 
K'ational  G-uard,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  have  arms  to  subvert  the  constitution  P 
My  learned  friend  could  not  pretend  that, 
BO  far  as  EanX^en  was  concerned*  ho  proved 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Let  ns  see  now  what  he  has  proved  about 
these  meetings  of  the  25th  and  28th  of 
April,  at  which,  it  seems,  this  conspiracy 
was  formed ;  and  here,  I  must  say,  that  it 
is  rather  hard  that,  in  a  charge  such  as 
this,  where  we  are  accused  of  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  our  sentiments 
and  actions,  which  are  contrary  to  that 
purpose,  are  to  be  tortured  into  evidence 
of  having  entertained  it.  The  story  reads 
as  plain  as  truth  can  do.  Bankm,  from 
flrst  to  last,  whenever  he  spoke  in  public 
or  in  private  on* the  subject  of  arms, 
has,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  been 
the  advocate  for  obtaining  the  Charter  by 
peacefnl  means,  and  peaceful  means  only. 
I  do  not  say  he  has  always  expressed  his 
opinions,  but  when  expressed  they  were 
clear  and  dif>tinot.  He  disapproved  of 
the  whole  policy  of  the  physical-force 
men,  whatever  that  policy  was.  He  knew 
they  were  injuring  his  cause,  and  he  did 
all  he  could  to  prevent  them  ^oing  on 
with  their  policy,  in  private  and  m  public 
too^ 


But  it  seems  that  the  Brigadier-Oeneral 
came  to  a  meeting  nf  the  Association 
committee  in  the  Etopress  newBOAper  office 
with  a  reguksr  proposition,  and  it  was  that 
tbe  Association  should  call  a  public  meet- 
ing to  form  a  National  Guard.  What  did 
the  Association  say  ?  Thejr  say  the  pro- 
position puts  ns  into  a  difficulty.  The 
riots  which  took  place  some  time  ago 
were  attributed  to  us,  and  we  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  formation  of  a 
National  Guard  may  be  also  attributed  to 
us.  We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  shall  call  no  meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  a  formation  of  the  National 
Guard.  We  leave  you,  who  wish  such  a 
thing,  to  take  your  own  course ;  but  we 
do  not  agree  with  you,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  as  an  Aeso- 
ciation.  Here  Maehay  got  his  answer; 
but  according  to  the  witness  Pringle  these 
National  Guardsmen  were  going  on  with- 
out the  Association  at  all,  and  the  Asso* 
ciation  felt  that  if  anything  went  wrong 
it  would  be  laid  at  their  door,  and  their 
cause  would  be  thereby  injured.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meeting  of  the  25th  of  April 
I  was  held,  and  in  regard  to  that  meeting 
you  have  two  acconnts,  both  of  which 
substantially  coincide.  One  account  is 
that  Grant  proposed  that  the  committee 
should  form  themselves  into  a  National 
Guard,  the  other  given  by  Pringle  is  that 
the  proposal  was  that  the  Association 
should  take  up  and  decide  the  question 
which  the  Association  had  refused  to 
entertain  before.  Whichever  of  these  is 
true  is  immaterial  to  me,  because  BanJeen*$ 
conduct  in  the  matter  is  unquestionable/ 
Eanhen  proposed  that  they  should  allow 
Mackay  and  the  physical  -  force  men 
to  ciill  their  own  meeting,  and  resolve 
that  they  would  take  no  part  in  it  as 
Chartists  in  one  way  or  other.  Pringle 
tells  you  this  distinctly ;  and  this  takes 
the  sting  out  of  my  learned  friend's  argu-' 
ment.  Banhen  says,  we  want  these  physi- 
cal-force men  to  come  before  the  public 
with  their  National  Guard,  that  men  may 
know  that  the  Chartist  Association  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  My 
learned  friend  has  said  that  Banhen  was 
guilty  of  conspiracy  because  he  pro- 
posed a  resolution  that  this  matter 
should  be  brought  before  a  public  meet* 
ing.  It  is  for  vou  to  say  whether  the 
shape  of  the  resolution  was  a  mere  qnibble 
to  escape  from  responsibility  or  not.  I 
put  it  to  you  that  it  was  no  ouibble,  or 
anything  approaching  to  a  quibble ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  witnesses  stated 
a  fact  which  is  incontestible,  that  the 
Chartist  Association  did  not  choose  to 
take  up  this  question  at  all,  and  that  they 
were  resolved  that  the  men  who  were  in 
favour  of  such  a  measore  -  should  *  come 
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formed,  and  as  to  whether  it  had  arms, 
and,  most  of  all,  whether  these  parties 
ever  belonged  to  it  at  all.    The  formation 
of  the  National  Guard  is  the  stino;  of  Uiis 
indictment — the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
affair  tnms;  and  yet  my  learned  friend 
was  glad  to  catch  at  a  straw,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  from  our  witness  Pringle  what 
kind  of  body  the  National  Ga8u*d  was. 
I  Pringle  knew  nothing  about  it-->he  knew 
I  no  more  about  it  than  you  do.    If  tdio 
I  National    Guard  had  ever  been  formed, 
;  sarely    my    learned    friend   might  have 
<  found  some  person,  some  one  of  tiie  sixty- 
I  four  secretaries,   to  tell  you  whether  it 
I  ever  had  arms — what  it  intended  to  do-^ 
i  and,  above  all,  whether  it  ever  met,  and 
who  belonged  to  it.    Brigadier-G«neral 
Mackay  might  speak  high-sounding  words 
about  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  infer 
that,  because  it  is  called  a  National  Guard, 
it  must  have  been  formed  for  the  precise 
object  stated  here,  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  or  violence,  or 
bv  armed  resistance  to  law  f  ul  authority,  the 
alteration  ofthe  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm. 

Bat  the  proof  becomes  fine  by  deg^rees 
as  we  come  on  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
National  Guard.  The  indictment  says, 
that  this  National  Guard  was  to  be  pro- 
i  vided  with  arms.  There  is  not  a  stand  of 
arms  in  the  whole  collection.  Ton  have 
I  not  the  vestige  of  arms,  either  pike,  or 
gun,  or  pistol,  proved.  You  have  not  even 
the  smell  of  gunpowder,  and  excepting  the 
fact,  that  my  learned  friend  found  a  man, 
the  invisible  M*Keohnie,  who  had  a  gun, 
there  is  not  a  sinsle  weapon  spoken  to. 
This  M'Kechnie  and  his  gun  are  the  only 
results  of  this  conspiracy  to  upset  the 
constitution  by  force  of  arms.  But  this  is 
mere  trifling.  If  my  learned  friend  in** 
tended  to  show  anythmg  like  what  he  has 
libelled,  he  was  bound  to  go  much  farther 
than  he  has  done. 

Up  to  this  point,  according  to  the  view 
I  take  of  the  evidence,  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
to  form  a  National  Guard ;  and  even  if 
there  had  been,  Banken,  at  least,  was  no 
conspirator. 

[Tneie  is  no  evidence  that  Ferguson's 
letter,  saying  that  th&  National  Guard 
was  going  on  well,  ever  reached  Rankin, 
Even  if  it  did,  it  would  not  prove  that 
Fergiuon'f  sentiments  were  Banken*8 — a 
constructive  inference  worthy  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  Nor  is  it  suggested  that  Ban» 
hen  had  anything  to  do  with  the  unpub- 
lished review  of  the  pamphlet  on  military 
discipline,  or  with  the  placard  sumnioning 
the  meeting.] 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  nearly  refuted 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  conspiracy* 
Does  not  the  whole  of  the  proof  in  regard 


forward  and  show  themselves  to  tbe 
pnblic.  You  may  say  it  was  their  duty 
to  oppose  It.  Gentlemen,  we  are  here, 
not  upon  a  question  of  duty,  but  of  con- 
.spiracy.  We  are  not  here  to  say  whether 
tne  proposition  of  Banhen  was  prudent  or 
not  prudent ;  but  did  he  by  making  that 
proposition  combine  or  conspire  to  form  a 
National  Guard?  To  tell  me  that  the 
resolution  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  National  Guard,  but  to  leave  it  to 
a  public  meeting,  is  a  conspiracy  to  form 
a  National  Guard  is  a  construction  that  I 
think  no  fifteen  men  on  their  oaths  in 
possession  of  their  ordinary  reason  will 
agree  to. 

There  was  no  conspiracy  then  on 
the  2()th.  But  the  Brigadier  •  General 
Mackay  and  his  friends  go  on  to  call  a 
public  meeting  themselves.  A  placard  is 
posted  on  the  walls  calling  this  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  a  certain  thing.  The 
placard  callinff  the  meeting  is  neither  put 
up  by  order  of  the  Association  nor  of  the 
committee ;— the  placard  is  not  printed  for 
the  committee,  nor  paid  for  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Association.  It  is  a  thing 
done  separately  from  them.  The  meeting  is 
held;  but  with  that  meeting  I  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  do,  for  Banken  was  not  there, 
until  the  whole  business  was  con- 
cluded. He  was  ffoing  up,  I  say,  as 
a  delegate  to  London,  to  promote  the 
Chartist  cause,  which  he  was  entitled 
to  do.  He  goes  into  this  meeting  and 
finds  in  the  room  his  supporters.  He 
did  not  know  what  they  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  National  Guard,  and  he 
was  not  bound  to  ask.  He  goes  to  the 
platform  and  says  a  few  words  on  the 
ordinary  question  of  the  Charter,  going  up, 
as  he  was  to  maintain  the  cause  in  the 
National  Assembly,  not  by  means  of  phy- 
sical force,  but  solely  by  the  force  of 
ar^ment  and  persuasion.  I  really  think 
it  IS  too  much  for  my  learned  friend  to 
ask  you  to  presume  against  the  fact,  that 
Banken  knew  what  was  done  at  that 
meeting  before  he  went  there.  Had  he 
been  present  and  heard  such  a  proposi- 
tion made,  I  think  the  strong  proba- 
bility is  that  he  would  have  stood  up  and 
supi>orted  Anderson.  If  he  snoke  his  real 
sentiments,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  done 
that.  Accordingly,  this  appearance  of 
Banken  was  a  mere  episode,  which  does 
not  advance  the  proof  of  conspiracy  a 
single  step. 

And  here  I  must  say  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinary to  find  my  learned  friend  charg- 
ing in  this  indictment  an  intention  to 
form  a  National  Guard  with  a  certain 
specific  object  to  be  attained,  and  yet 
leaving  your  minds  a  perfect  blank  as  to 
whether  this  National  Guard  was  ever 
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to  Banhen  come  to  this,  thai  he  once  pro- 
posed that  other  people  should  be  allowed 
to  call  a  meeting  for  an  object  which  he 
did  not  approve  of — a  meeting  which  he 
did  not  attend — a  meeting  which  had  pass- 
ed resolutions  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
^a  meeting  which  proposed  to  form  a 
National  Guard,  which  might  have  in- 
tended, but  which  is  not  shown  ever  to 
have  intended,  to  invade  the  constitution, 
the  formation  of  which  yon  have  it  not 
proved  that  Banhen  ever  encouraged, 
while  you  have  it  proved  that  he,  on  the 
contrary,  is  known  from  first  to  last,  to 
hare  differed  from  those  parties,  and  to 
haye  dissuaded  them  from  the  formation 
of  it,  and,  not  only  to  have  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but  to  have  de- 
nounced it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
That  is  the  conspiracy,  so  far  as  Banhen 
is  concerned.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  indictment,  I 
think  that  I  have  laid  the  ghost  of  this 
conspiracy,  never  to  rise  again. 

[Connsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  charge 
of  uttering  seditious  speeches,  which,  he 
contended,  were  not  charged  as  evidence 
of  conspiracy,  but  must  be  judged  of  by 
themselves.! 

It  is  one  thing  to  act,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  write,  and  another  thing  to  speak, 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  seditious. 
Written  words  remain,  but  words  spoken 
are  not  only  doubtful,  but  difficult  to  be 
identified.  They  may  be  spoken  without 
intention,  without  thought,  and  when  the 
speaker  really  does  not  know  what  effect 
his  words  may  produce.  I  cannot  express 
myself  better  than  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  and  learned  lawyer  of  England, 
Justice  JP<M<0r,  who,  in  speaking  of  sedition 
and  high  treason,  says,  that  words-* 

**  are  <jften  the  effect  of  mere  heat  of  blood, 
which  in  some  natures  otherwise  well-disposed, 
carrieth  the  man  beyoud  the  hounds  of  decency 
and  pmdenee.  They  are  always  liable  to  great 
imaconatruction  from  the  ignorance  or  inatten- 
tion of  the  hearers,  and  too  often  from  a  motive 
truly  criminal." 

And  again — 

*'  Words  are  transient  and  fleeting  as  the  wind, 
the  poison  they  scatter  is  at  the  most  confined  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  hearers.  They  are 
frequently  the  effect  of  sudden  transport,  easily 
misandentood,  and  often  mi8reported."(a) 

The  ele^nce,  as  well  as  the  truth  of 
these  sentiments,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
io  enhance,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
additional  considerations  in  the  present 
instance  that  you  cannot  leave  out  of  view. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  haye  much  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  of  these  parties,  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  violence  and  extravagance 
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that  has  been  uttered— can  any  man  fail 
to  sympathize  at  the  present  time  with  the 
working-classes  to  which  these  men  belong, 
and  whose  sentiments  thej  put  forth.  Wo 
are  too  ignorant  of  the  miseries,  the  trials^ 
and  sufferings  of  the  working-classes.  I, 
for  one,  feel  that  we  have  sympathized  too 
little  with  them,  and  know  too  little  of 
their  condition.  The  classes  of  society  are 
like  the  waters  of  that  river  where  two 
streams  roll  on  for  miles  together  but  do 
not  intermingle.  I  believe  no  one  oan  tell, 
living  as  we  do  somewhat  raised  aboTO 
them,  the  pangs  felt  by  a  man  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life— how  it  enters  his  blood  to 
feel,  with  an  intellect  it  may  be  above  his 
station,  that  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
he  has  no  means  of  providing  bread  for 
his  family,  while  he  hears  his  children 
around  him  crying  for  food,  and  sees  the 
paitner  of  his  bosom  sinking  inch  by  inch 
to  the  grave — we  cannot  teU  what  are  the 
feelings  of  such  a  man  with  these  things 
before  his  eyes,  and  thinking  rightly,  or 
^v^i^Qgiy*  that  they  all  flow  from  some* 
thing  radically  defective  in  civil  and  social 
policy — we  cannot  tell,  I  say,  the  impulses 
that  urge  such  a  man  forward  in  such 
discussions  as  these — a  man  not  aocns- 
tomed  to  express  himself  in  public,  and 
who  has  not  the  education  to  ohoose  his 
words,  bub  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  his 
heart.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  such 
men  may  be  transported  bevond  the  bounds 
of  discretion,  and  impelled  to  utter  senti- 
ments which  they  never  meant  to  express. 
Grod  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word 
to  give  the  slightest  encouragement — ^to 
countenance  any  body  of  men  to  carry 
political  measures  by  force  and  violence, 
or  to  detract  one  word  from  the  eloauenc 
and  most  truthful  remarks  with  whicn  my 
learned  friend  concluded  his  speech ;  but 
allow  me  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  omel 
thing  were  you  to  construe  the  words  of 
such  men  more  strictly  than  those  of  men 
in  a  higher  position. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  meet* 
ing  of  June  12th.  The  worst  passages  of 
Binhen^B  speech  are  as  follows] : — 

*'  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  police, 
the  special  constables,  and  the  militaiy  were 
tainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Chartists; 
but  although  these  men  were  true,  they  would 
not  forget  the  advance  of  enlightenment  among 
the  wo»ing  classes  ;  that  the  science  of  chemis- 
try had  entered  the  workshop,  and  that  working 
men  could  provide  themselves  with  as  deadly 
weapons  as  Warner's  long  range ;  and  if  it  was 
to  be  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  if  it  was  to 
be  destruction,  then  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
the  working  men  would  only  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  only  abstain  from  all  acts  of  aggres'. 
sion  until  they  were  aroused  by  the  oppression 
of  their  oppressors,  and  when  they  b^pn  the 
work,  they  may  do  it  well." 
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Then  there  is  another  passage — 

'  ^  If  theleadera  of  the  people  are  to  be  incar- 
Cttrated,  if  the  people  are  to  suffer  this  tamely, 
if  those  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  you 
down  feel  that  you  will  quietly  submit,  then 
they  are  secure  ;  but  if  the  working  men  look 
to  themselves,  and  if  they  look  to  those  who 
place  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  fray — if 
they  look  to  tliose  who  are  willing  to  brave 
every  danger,  then  I  say  the  working   men 
ought  to  consider  what  means  should  be  taken 
to  protect  these  men.    Let  the  property  of  the  • 
country  be  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
for  the  safety  of  the  leaders  of  the  people.     It 
has  been  said  that  the  French  are  inventive, 
but  that  the  British  have  this  faculty,  that  upon  • 
all  the  French  inventions  they  improve.     Should  I 
^e  authorities  drive  the  people  into  a  levolu-  \ 
tion,  then  I  hope  the  people  will  improve  upon 
the  French  invention  of  a  Republic." 

This  is  the  report  of  Sofnert,  whose  | 
report  is  iiiller  than  Lothian's.  Both  are  j 
in  strong  contrast  to  BrownMs. 

What  do  yon  think  of  the  man  who  j 
takes    pencil  notes   at   a   meeting,  and 
does  not  write  them  ont  for  a  week  after- 
wards, and  who  has  the  presnmption  to 
tell  yon  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  he 
coald-tell  yon,  from  memory,  the  exact 
worda  which  the  speakers  nsed  P  Brownies  \ 
said  that  Banksn  recommended  the  people  ' 
to  get  arms.    The  two  trained  and  pro-  . 
fessional  reporters  have  not  a  single  word 
like  that.    It  is  qnite  plain  that  Brownlee 
jumbled  Hamilton* s  and  Banhen's  speeches 
together. 

Throwing  aside,  therefore,  the  police- 
man's report,  what  is  there  in  the  speech 
itself,  as  Somers  and  Lothian  gave  itP 
Admittiug  that  his  speech  was  exciting,  it 
is  but  an  assertion  of  a  doctrine  truly  con- 
stitutional, on  the  supposition  of  the 
people  being  illegally  attacked — or  of 
Government  trying  to  depriye  them  of 
their  independence  in  action  and  speech, 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
However  strong  the  speech  may  sound, 
Manken  only  spoke  there  what  those  who 
founiied  the  liberties  of  Britain  spoke 
frcauently  before.  If  Banken  had  said, 
"  it  you  are  attacked  bv  the  special  con- 
stables you  are  entitled  to  resist,"  that 
would  have  been  sedition.  No  man  is  en- 
titled to  take  into  his  own  hand  the  deter- 
mination of  what  is  law.  But  Banken* s 
speech  was  entirely  hypothetical.  He 
there  simply  laid  down  that  doctrine,  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  the  people  should  seldom  remember 
avd  the  G-ovemment  should  never  forget — 
that,  if  thev  go  beyond  the  constitution, 
resistance  by  the  people  becomes  not  a 
right  merely  but  sometimes  a  duty.  These 
are  strong  words ;  but  I  take  the  doctrine 
ill  the  words  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
statesman  that  ever  lived  in  this  country. 


I  read  a  passage  fh)m  Mr.  Fox  in  1795,  in 
reference  to  the  treason  and  sedition  biUs 
then  before  Parliament.  "  I  rise,"  he  said, 

"  to  restate  my  expression,  but  not  to  retract 
one  word  of  what  I  have  said.  Let  the  words 
be  taken  down  at  the  table  ;  tbey  express  ihe 
sentiments  for  which  your  forefathers  shed 
their  blood,  and  upon  which  the  Bevolutioa 
was  founded;  but  let  me  not  be  mis-stated. 
The  case  I  put  was,  that  these  bOls  might  be 
passed  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  Parliament, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  If  the  majority  of 
the  nation  approve  of  these  bills,  I  will  not  be 
the  person  to  inflame  their  minds,  or  stir  them 
up  to  rebellion ;  but  if,  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  country,  it  is  conceived  that  these  bills 
attack  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, I  then  maintain  that  the  propriety  of 
resistance,  instead  of  remaining  any  longer  a 
question  of  moralit)',  will  become  mwely  a 
question  of  prudence.  I  am  told  that  these  are 
strong  woi^,  but  strong  measures  require 
strong  words.  I  will  doc  submit  to  arbitrary 
power  while  there  remains  one  alternative  to 
vindicate  my  freedom." 

These  may  be  startling  words,  but 
they  were  spoken  by  a  man  who,  while 
he  burned  with  an  ardent  love  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  regarded  with 
almost  romantic  idolatry^  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  his  land.  Shendan  repeats  what 
Fox  said,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  same 
strain  by  Lord  Grey,  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
to  say  that  to  mv  mind  there  never  was  a 
case  that  afforded  so  little  pretence  for 
announcing  this  doctrine  than  that  of  the 
prisoners  on  Brnntsfield  Links.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Chartists  would  be  iustified 
in  resorting  to  physical  force.  iNot  so; 
if  they  had  resorted  to  physical  force, 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  had  to  abide 
the  penalty;  but  what  I  do  say  is,  that 
merely  announcing  the  abstract  principle* 
that  if  the  Government  did  deprive  the 
people  of  their  libeii^,  they  were  entitled 
to  resist,  is  not  sedition,  when  said  hypo* 
thetically  and  without  being  connected 
with  any  contemplated  act. 

Let  me  now  take  you  to  another  soene, 
to  a  public  meeting  in  onr  own  neighbour- 
hood; let  me  take  you  to  the  meeting  in 
the  King's  Park  in  the  year  1832,  where 
a  laree  assemblage  met  for  an  object  that 
greatly  excited  the  public.  There  were 
Political  Unions  in  those  days — there  was 
organization  into  clubs  and  sections  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  Political  agitation 
had  gone  great  lengths ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  that  individuali 
entertain  of  it,  there  are  many  people 
who  now  entertain  &e  belief  that  that 
agitation  was  of  great  beneflt  to  this 
country.  The  spesJcers  at  that  meeting 
were  not  hard-handed  artizans — they  were 
many  of  them  men  looked  up   to  and 
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venerated.  I  wm  there  and  heard  the 
apeeohes ;  and  before  the  whole  multitude 
Hiere  were  spoken  these  words — 

**  The  three  days  of  Paris  must  have  taught 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  what  subjects  can  do 
when  roused ;  and  he  must  have  learned  that 
the  peaceful  citizen,  when  fighting  for  his 
rights,  can  advance  his  naked  bosom  as  fear- 
lessly as  the  hired  soldier  when  his  back  was 
fortified  by  his  cuirass." 

LoKD  Justicx-Glekk  :  Who  was  the 
speaker? 

Monereiff:  Mr.  Aytoun.  These  words 
were  spoken.  There  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  station  and  character  in  the  chair ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  and  never  heard,  that 
there  were  any  observations  made  against 
ihe  statement.  Do  I  quote  these  words 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  retort 
on  my  friends  or  the  other  side  P— to  apply 
the  old  quotation — 
«*  Qtds  hderit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentea." 

Kot  in  the  least.  It  was  not  sedition. 
The  words  and  the  sentiments  were  law- 
ful; but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
stitntion  that,  in  times  of  agitation,  you 
are  not  to  scan  men's  words  too  minutely. 
The  question  is.  Was  there  in  EanherCs 
speech  a  seditious  intent  or  not  P  Ran- 
ken  was  entitled  vo  say  that,  if  the 
GK)vemment  went  beyona  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. If  Banken  believed,  not  that  what 
the  Qovemment  was  doin^  was  illegal, 
but  that  they  were  proceeding  and  going 
to  do  things  directly  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  he  was  merely  announcing 
an  abstract  proposition,  which  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that,  if  the  Government 
should  do  such  and  such  things,  the 
people  had  a  right  to  withstand  them. 
All  this  is  dangerous  ground  enongh; 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  myself 
in  the  language  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  have  been  much  better,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  not  said  what  he  did  say ; 
but  still  the  constitution  allows  such  words 
to  be  used ;  and  if  there  was  no  seditious 
intent  in  saying  them,  and  if  they  do  not 
imply  a  seditious  purpose,  then  you  can- 
not find  him  guilty  or  sedition  in  having 
used  them.  In  regard  to  this  one  pas- 
sage— 

*'  Let  the  property  of  the  country  be  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the  safety  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people.'* 

there  is  only  one  witness  who  speaks  to 
this  passage ;  and  I  submit  that  one  wit- 
ness is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
words. 

The  next  meeting  is  that  of  the  19th 
June,  and  this  I  maj^  pass  over  very 
lightly.  Mj  learned  friend  proved  no- 
thing about  it,  except  that  Eanhen  went 
to  it  and  made  a  speech,  and  advised 


them  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and 
sections.  There  is  nothing  seditious 
there,  because  this  he  was  entitled  to  do. 
What  RanJeen  said  at  the  meeting  was 
this : — **  I  won't  speak  to  you  about  arms ; 
I  tell  you  to  judge  for  yourselves,  but  I 
do  not  approve  of  arming.  I  won't  haVe 
anything  to  do  with  your  arms,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  ground ;  but  I 
take  the  eround  on  which  I  have  always 
advocated  the  Charter— the  grottnd  of 
peaceful  persuasion  and  argument."  I 
pass  from  this  by  saying,  that  the  wordi 
m  the  libel  are  not  proved,  and,  even  if 
proved,  they  mean  nothing.  The  slightest 
alteration  in  the  sentence  would  make 
all  the  difierence  in  the  world ;  but  even 
as  the  reporters  gave  them,  they  are 
innocent. 

Now,  lastly,  as  to  the  meeting  of  July 
24th,  on  the  Calton  Hill.  I  agreed  to 
take  the  report  of  Somere  and  Lothian, 
because  substantially  they  have  reported 
with  considerable  accuracy;  but  I  will 
not  take  the  report  of  Mackay,  nor 
the  report  of  Linton.  They  are  not  pro- 
fessed reporters.  Maekay  spoke  from  a 
transference  of  his  notes,  which  were  not 
made  at  the  time,  but  a  week  afterwards. 
He  says  he  compared  his  transferred  notes 
with  the  original;  but  I  am  entitled  to 
have  the  original,  and  will  not  accept  of 
a  substitute.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  you  to  know  what  were  the 
words  spoken  from  notes  made  at  the 
moment,  than  f^om  notes  made  from  a 
draft  coinmitted  to  paper  a  week  after 
the  n^eeting.  Did  you  erer  go  to  a  public 
meeting  of  that  kind,  and  endeavour,  I 
do  not  say  to  recollect  accurately,  but 
even  to  hear  accurately  the  words  that 
were  usedP  I  doubt  very  much  if,  on 
going  home  and  trying  to  note  down  a 
single  sentence  that  I  have  uttered  to- 
day, you  could  accomplish  it;  and  I 
thmk  there  are  ten  chances  to  one,  that 
if  you  were  to  try  to  write  down  three 
consecutive  sentences  of  what  I  have 
spoken,  I  would  find  that  you  had  used 
words  which  I  did  not  use,  and  which  did 
not  convey  the  meaning  I  intended. 
When  you  come  to  LvnUm,  yon  find  that 
he  made  the  mistake  twice  of  putting  a 
part  of  one  man's  speech  into  the  mouth 
of  another.  What  safeguard  have  you 
that  any  of  these  words  may  not  have 
fallen  from  any  of  the  other  speakers  P 

But  what  was  the  meeting  itself  P  It 
was  a  meeting  to  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  they  were  entitled 
to  express  their  opinion,  if  they  chose, 
that  Government  had  been  unjust  towards 
the  Irish.  They  were  not  entitled  to  say 
that  the  people  were  justified  in  rising 
into  insurrection ;  but  they  were  entitled 
to  say  that,  if  the  Government  rose  against 
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Uie  people,  and  ootnpeUed  the  people  to 
rise '  in  ingarrection,  that  insurrection 
wonld  be  jnstifiable;  and  they  were  en* 
titled  to  say  that,  if  the  oligarchy  were  to 
urge  the  Goyemment  against  the  people, 
they  trusted  the  people  woald  prevail  in 
the  end.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
sedition,  in  that  view,  to  say,  ''  I  hope 
the  Ghod  of  Battles  will  smile  on  the  op- 
pressed, and  enable  them  to  improye  the 
yictory  they  were  sure  to  win. '  Unless 
you  haye  a  more  satisfactory  report  than 
that  of  Maehay,  and  when  you  recollect 
how  great  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
a  passage  a  mere  slip  of  the  reporter  would 
make,  it  is  in  yain  to  say  that  these  ex- 
pressions, attributed  to  Bcmken,  would 
amount  to  sedition.  This  meeting  is  only 
to  express  an  opinion.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  the  resolution,  if  passed,  was  to  be 
communicated  to  Ireland,  or  that  any- 
thing was  contemplated  in  Ireland  in  con- 
sequence. It  is  an  abstract  opinion  de- 
Uyered  by  Banken;  and  you  cannot  be 
sure  that  these  were  the  words  that  were 
spoken  by  him.  They  had  a  witness, 
McDougau,  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  they  did  not  yenture  to  ask  him 
if  these  words  were  used  ;  and  my  learned 
friend  has  not  even  attempted  to  proye 
that  any  resolution  was  proposed. 

I  haye  nearly  ooncluded  my  task  on 
this  indictment,  laborious  to  you  to 
listen  to  as  to  me  to  speak.  I  haye 
only  two  topics  to  detain  you  with.  First, 
you  must  look  in  the  question  of  sedition 
for  tbe  felonious  intent.  It  is  a  strong 
circumstance,  that  on  all  of  the  occasions 
libelled,  not  only  was  there  no  direct  act 
done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  but  no 
direct  act  seems  to  have  been  at  all  con- 
templated. It  seems  to  have  been  all 
abstract  language.  No  doubt,  if  yon 
think  the  conspiracy  is  proyed,  you  may 
think  it  was  meant  that  the  National 
Guard  should  apset  the  country  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  if  you  think  the  conspiracy 
is  not  preyed,  and  that*the  words  spoken 
are  to  be  considered  by  themselyes,  then 
you  haye  the  importaut  fact  that  all  the 
expressions  are  used  in  the  abstract,  with- 
out reference  to  any  attempt  to  be  made, 
or  any  object  to  be  accomplished.  Then 
you  have  Banken*9  own  statements  against 
resortine  to  yiolenoe  or  physical  force  at 
all;  and,  howeyer  mucn  you  may  dis- 
approye  of  the  absurd  strain  of  yiolence  in 
which  his  sentiments  were  expressed, 
there  is  not  a  sentiment  there  that  a  man 
might  not  express  with  perfect  prudence 
and  the  utmost  moderation.  And,  i 
think,  with  a  little  paraphrase,  I  could 
make  them  free  of  eyerything  like  sedi- 
tion, and  yet  contain  all  that  he  meant  to 
express.  The  second  thing  that  I  haye 
to  obserye  is,  that  to  be  present  at  any 


meeting  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  speak 
all  that  was  spoken.  I  presume  that  it 
is  not  said  that  the  mere  presence  at  a 
meeting  is  sufficient  to  infer  responsibility 
for  all  that  is  said  or  done  at  it. 

I  haye  gone  oyer  the  whole  of  this 
indictment.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
deal,  as  L  warned  you  at  first,  wi&  some 
hazardous  and  doubtful  topics  in  our 
constitutional  law,  and  I  haye  endea- 
youred  to  do  so  carefully,  but  firmly,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on 
yoar  minds,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  gown 
which  I  wear,  and  to  the  prisoner  whose 
interests  I  am  here  to  defend.  And,  on 
review  of  the  whole  matter,  much  as  we 
may  deplore  the  extravagant  and  height- 
ened colour  the  language  attributed  to 
him  bears,  I  have  to  submit  to  you,  that 
the  Public  Prosecutor  has  failed  to  make 
out  his  case  against  Banken.  I  feel  per- 
fectly confident  that  I  carry  you  along 
with  me.  He  has  either  not  proved  that 
tbe  words  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
were  spoken  by  Bar^n,  or  where  they 
are  proved  to  be  spoken,  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  they  were  seditious.  Accord- 
ingly, this  indictment  must  fall,  and  you 
must,  as  far  as  my  client  is  concerned, 
return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  I  know 
that  you  will  not  be  swayed  from  doing 
this  justice  to  the  prisoner  by  any  fear 
that  you  will  thus  in  the  slightest  degree 
be  endangering  the  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution,  or  relaxing  the  reins  of  Govem<- 
ment  in  the  land.  Thnt  can  never  be. 
I  am  certain  that  by  your  returning  an 
honest  verdict,  we  shall  not  lose,  but  gain 
upon  the  affection  of  that  class  to  which 
the  prisoners  belong,  and  on  whose  affec- 
tions depend  the  safety  and  security  of 
any  Government.  Draw  a  moral  from  all 
these  trials,  and  try  if  we  can  unite  these 
seyeral  waters — if  we  cannot  mingle  a 
little  more  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  those  below  us,  and  offering  them  more 
of  our  sympathy,  create  a  union  between 
the  two  classes.  Why  should  we  not  walk 
together,  like  brothers  P  I  doubt  that  we 
have  been  wanting  in  our  duty  in  that 
respect,  and  that  we  have  been  too 
regardless  of  their  situation ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  result  of  this  trial  be,  not 
to  detain  these  prisoners  in  gaol,  entail- 
ing misery  and  broken-heartedness  on 
themselyes,  and  utter  destitution  on  their 
families,  but  while  they  are  dismissed 
f^m  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  mingle  in 
happiness  and  good  feeling  with  their 
fellow  men,  it  would  be  well,  I  say,  if  the 
result  of  all  this  should  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  classes  to  walk  in  harmony 
together;  the  one  class  to  do  what  they 
can  to  soften  and  mitigate  the  ills  of 
poverty,  and  the  other,  haying  seen  the 
folly  of  their  proceedings,  to  resolve  to 
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think  no  more  of  foroe  and  violenoe  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  views,  but  to  go 
hand-in-hand  together  in  good  and  loyal 
citisenship.  We  may  differ  in  opinion, 
but  we  may  be  united  in  heart.  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  that  by  a  verdiot  of  not 
guilty,  so  far  from  loosening,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  coustitutional  bonds 
which  bind  society  together,  you  will 
only  drive  one  rivet  more  into  the  old 
oaken  portal  of  British  freedom. 


[Logan  followed  for  Hamilton  and  Orant, 
and  again  referred  to  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Guard.]  I  will  give  my  learned 
friend  the  benefit  of  all  that  is  proved 
relative  to  the  two  meetings  mentioned 
in  the  indictment;  and  I  will  also  give 
him  the  benefit  of  a  third  meeting,  not 
referred  to  there  at  all,  but  spoken  of  by 
the  witness  Prvngle  and  also  by  the  wit- 
ness Ehings.  These  persons  concur  as 
to  this,  that  a  certain  peremptory  and 
most  absolute  fool — so  I  must  hold  him, 
seeinf^  that  both  sides  in  this  case  concur 
in  calling  him  so,  and,  still  more,  seeing 
that  I  myself  well  remember  hearing  at 
the  time  how  this  man  Mackay,  this  so- 
called  Brigadier  -  General,  publicly  ex- 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
WdUngton  on  any  field  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, and  his  profound  conviction  that, 
then  and  there,  he  would,  by  force  of 
superior  strategy,  confound  and  put  to 
shame  the  victor  of  Waterloo.  Well,  we 
have  this  person  sending  to  a  body,  known 
as  Ihe  committee  of  the  Chartist  Asso- 
ciation in  Edinburgh,  a  written  proposi- 
tion  touching  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard ;  and  how  is  it  that  this  body  dealt 
with  the  communication?  Did  they  re- 
ceive it  as  light  out  of  darkness?  Did 
they  hail  the  Brigadier-General  as  a  de- 
liverer, by  whose  armed  intervention 
were  to  l>e  ended  and  put  to  flight  all 
their  social  wron^  and  political  Usabili- 
ties? No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
refused  to  entertain  or  even  to  look  at 
the  proposal;  and  it  was  not  until  their 
ordinary  business  had  been  gone  into  and 
concluded  that  they  allowed  one  of  their 
number  to  read  to  the  rest  the  communi- 
cation of  that  man.  And  how  was  it  re- 
ceived even  then — with  approbation,  or 
even  in  decent  silence?  Why,  no;  but 
with  universal  laughter  and  loud  derision. 
It  is  proved  that  the  reason  why  he  com- 
municated with  them  at  all  was  that  he 
required  money — a  little  money  from 
their  funds  to  aid  him  in  the  publication 
of  this  notable  treatise  on  military  disci- 
pline, "Every  Man  His  own  Dnll-8er. 
jeant."  And  it  is  also  proved  that  the 
petition  was  refused,  ana  the  petitioner 
well  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  And  so 
ends  the  first  scene  in  this  drama. 


But  the  curtain  rises  again  on  the 
25th  April.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  once  more  assembled  for  the 
dispatch  of  business ;  and  by  John  Orant 
is  again  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  makes  no  motion — 
only  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  whether,  in  the  matter 
of  this  National  Guard,  the  Chartist  com- 
mittee should  not  take  the  initiative.  It 
was  explained  to  you  by  Pringle  that, 
though  he  could  not  charge  his  memory 
with  the  very  words  employed  by  Orant, 
as  neither,  indeed,  could  any  of  the  other 
witnesses,  the  impression  formed  on  his 
mind  at  the  time,  and  left  there  ever 
since,  was  something  to  this  effect : 
"  This  Maekay  is  a  busvbody.  His  project 
of  a  Guard  is  getting  buzsed  abroad,  and 
other  parties  will  be  taking  it  up.  They 
will  be  meeting  in  secret  to  consider  the 
question,  and  we  infallibly  shall  be  impli. 
cated  in  what  they  do.  You  all  saw,  when 
the  mob  lately  broke  the  street  lamps, 
that  we  Chartists  were  charged  with  the 
mischief,  though,  as  you  well  know,  we 
were  as  innocent  of  destroving  the  public 
propert^r  as  we  were  of  the  thefts  com- 
mitt<ed  in  the  course  of  the  row.  The 
same  thine  will  happen  now  with  this 
matter  of  the  National  Guard.  If  allowed 
to  be  ^ot  up  secretly,  many  persons  may 
be  rumed — Chartists,  perhaps,  among 
the  rest.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which 
we,  as  a  committee,  can  clear  ourselves 
with  the  authorities.  Let  us  now  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  well  that  we  our- 
selves should  take  the  initiative,  and  by 
bringing  the  matter  openly  before  the 
whole  world,  save  others  from  the  odium 
and  danger  of  seeming  to  engage  in  a 
secret  conspiracy."  This  substantiallv 
was  all  that  Orant  suggested,  and  al« 
though  there  was  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Banken,  no  vote  was  taken. 

Hamilton  has  not  been  shown  to  have 
been  present  at  that  meeting  at  all.  It 
was  indeed  stated  by  the  first  witness 
examined  yesterday,  that  Hamilton^  as 
he  thinks,  was  present ;  but  neither  Eking^ 
nor  Pringle  was  able  to  charge  his  memory 
so  as  to  say  that  he  was  there.  HamUion, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  me, 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
faculty,  in  any  great  degree,  of  being  able 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Now,  putting  those 
things  together — the  smaUness  of  the 
meeting,  the  recentness  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  extreme  improbability  that  HamiU 
ton  could  have  been  there  at  all  without 
making  a  speech,  and  probably  a  motion — 
the  inference  that  he  was  not  present 
seems  fair  and  reasonable  enough. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  public  meeting 
did  take  place  on  the  28th  April,  at 
which  the    pannels — so    the   indictment 
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avers — "did  wickedly,  feloniously,  and 
seditionsly  resolve  and  agree  to  form,  or 
cause  and  procure  to  be  formed,  a  body  to 
be  called  a  National  Guard,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  arms,"  for  accomplishing  all  I 
the  wicked  purposes  already  so  often  re-  ' 
f erred  to.  Now,  that  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  in  question  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  that  it  was  called  by  the 
Chartist  Association,  or  by  the  pannels,  or 
by  any  one  of  them,  is,  I  think,  if  not 
actually  disproved,  at  least  a  matter  which 
has  not  in  the  very  least  been  proved. 

[None  of  the  usual  arrangements  for  a 
public  meeting  were  made  by  the  Chartist 
Association,  and  they  refused  to  pay  for 
the  placardl  Hamilton  was  there,  but 
BcmJeen  only  came  in  incidentally  at  the 
end,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  Orant 
was  there  at  all.] 

If  this  be  so — and  it  is  so — be  pleased, 
gentlemen,  to  notice  how  far  this  single 
circumstance  goes  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery  of  this  supposed  conspiracy. 
Indeed,  it  throws  volumes  of  light  upon 
the  subject.  Conspii*acies  are  the  common 
spectres  seen  by  Public  Prosecutors  in 
troublesome  times ;  and,  besides  dealing 
with  the  ghosts  when  once  raised,  they 
are  occasionally  suspected  of  doing  some- 
what at  their  own  hands  to  raise  them,  so 
that  they  may  gain  the  credit  of  having 
cleverly  laid  them.  Fortunately,  in  this 
case  we  have  had  no  hired  spy  put  into 
the  witness  box,  whatever  may  be  found 
on  referring  to  the  list  of  witnesses ;  but, 
setting  all  that  aside  as  perfectly  out  of 
the  case,  I  repeat  that  it  does  throw 
volumes  of  light  on  the  supposed  con- 
spiracy, that  Orant,  the  originator  of  the 
plot — that  Orant,  the  very  I'rankenetem, 
so  to  speak,  who  created,  and  vivified,  and 
set  in  motion  this  monster,  is  so  little  in 
earnest  about  the  result,  that  he  is  not 
even  present  on  the  occasion,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  give  it  efficacy  and  em- 
ployment. Instead  of  attending  the  meet- 
ing cfldled  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  National  Guard,  he  was  either 
following  his  honest  vocation  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  or  spending  an  innocent 
hour  of  leisure  by  his  own  fireside,  in 
company  with  that  wife,  and  those  five 
children,  to  whom  his  twenty >five  shillings 
of  weekly  earnings  constituted  the  sum  of 
worldly  support. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  takes  place  at 
this  meeting  ?  Why,  1  rather  think,  the 
only  fact  not  left  in  obscurity  is  that 
Marhay,  the  Brisadier-General,  made  his 
appearance,  made  an  egregious  oration, 
and,  if  that  had  not  been  already  made  to 
his  hand,  made  a  fool  of  himself.  If,  in* 
deed,  you  are  to  assume,  as  the  Advoeaie- 
Depute  has  assumed,  Maekay  to  have  been 
the  exponent  of  the  prisoners'  views,  then, 


to  be  sure,  there  was  presented  to  the  public 
of  Edinburgh  in  public  meeting  assembled 
— a  meeting  called  by  plaoard^the  very  first 
of  which  placards  was  posted  on  the  wall 
opposite  my  friend  Mr.  Lothian's  chambers 
—-the  scheme  and  project  of  a  formidable 
orcanization  indeed.  There  was,  first  of 
all,  to  be  a  body  formed,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  the  National  Guard  of  she 
metropolis  of  Scotland ;  for  no  humbler  lan- 
guage than  that  would  content  the  Briga- 
dier. And  of  what,  pray,  was  the  Guard 
to  consist?  Why,  of  1,^  men,  in  four 
divisions  of  400  each.  The  first  division 
was  to  consist  of  400  musketeers,  and  the 
second  of  400  pikemen  or  lancers.  What 
these  last  were  to  do  with  their  pikes  I 
cannot  tell,  except  it  were  to  pnck  for- 
ward the  musketeers.  The  third  division 
was  to  consist  of  oUier  400  musketeers ; 
and  what  they  were  to  do  with  their 
muskets  I  can  as  little  say,  unless  to  shoot 
down  the  pikemen  marching  in  ftx>nt. 
Then,  last  of  all,  was  to  come  the  other 
400,  armed  with  lances,  all  apt  and  able 
for  the  same  work  with  their  valiant  com- 
rades of  the  second  division.  So  much 
for  the  full  privates ;  now  for  the  officers ; 
and  pray  note  the  i'ar-seeing  perspicacity 
of  the  Brigadier-General.  Not  contented 
with  giving  all  the  divisions  captains  and 
lieutenants  by  whom  they  might  win 
victories,  he  provides  each  of  them  with 
no  less  than  sixteen  secretaries  to  write 
the  despatches  of  those  victories — once 
they  were  won. 

Gentlemen,  you  laugh  at  all  this,  and 
by  your  laughter  you  show  your  sympathy 
with  the  meeting.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  meeting  itself  did,  it  laughed  at  the 
proposition,  and  it  laughed  at  Mackayt 
the  author  of  the  proposition.  Lauffhter 
was  the  due  meed  of  the  one,  and  the 
right  answer  to  the  other.  But  it  so 
happens  that  my  poor  client,  HamiUon, 
not  satisfied  with  laughing,  and  impelled 
by  that  facility  of  expression  which  is 
either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as 
it  is  regulated  by  a  sound  judgment  and 
a  controlling  will,  rose  and  uttered  a  few 
foolish  words — foolish,  I  mean,  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  were  seriously 
spoken.  That  they  were  so  spoken  I  can- 
not believe ;  I  make  no  doubt  that  all 
that  Hamilton  really  meant  was  to  oon- 
tinue  and  increase  the  ridicule  alreadv 
raised  against  Machay.  Such  is  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the 
conspiracy,  for  I  quite  agree  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Moncreife  reading  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Lord  Justice  Cle&k:  I  may  tell  yon 
that  I  mean  to  take  it  so. 

Lofan :  So  we  now  go  to  the  charge  of 
sedition ;  and  here  the  sedition  consists  en- 
tirely in  the  use  of  certain  words,  uttered 
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by  the  roBpectiTo  speakera  at  certain  pnblio 
meetings,  whioh  meetings  took  place  un- 
der cironmstances  of  much  excitement.  I 
was  much  stmck  by  an  observation,  said 
to  have  fallen  from  Banken  at  the  Calton 
Hill  meeting,  to  the  effect  that,  if  he 
could  get  at  what  was  really  meant  by 
sedition,  he  wonld  be  cautions  to  avoid 
both  the  fact  and  the  penalty  of  the 
crime.  I  do  not  myseli  know  exactly 
what  sedition  is ;  and  I  have  in  vain  ran- 
sacked the  books  of  authority  with  the 
view  of  getting  a  definition  at  once  com- 
prehensive ana  sound.  But  if  driven  to 
give  one  for  myself,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  looking  back  no  farther  than  to 
the  year  17d4,  when  the  high  office,  now 
filled  with  80  much  proprie^  and  ability 
by  the  presiding  judge,  was  held  bv  a 
roan  too  well  known  as  Justioe-Clerk 
BraxfiM,  that  sedition  was  anything 
whioh  a  prosecutor  could  get  a  judge  to 
find  relevant  in  point  of  averment,  and  a 
jury  to  find  proved  in  point  of  fact.  Nor 
are  things  made  much  better  whcm  one 
refers  for  information  to  the  author  of 
highest  authori^  among  us— I  mean  Mr. 
Baron  Hwne,  Thus,  that  learned  writer 
Bay8(a) — 

"Under  this ' description  would  fall  a  work, 
such  as  has  been  reserved  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  present  age  to  produce,  which  should 
teach  that  all  monarchy  and  hereditary  rank, 
or  all  clerical  dignities  and  establishnients  of 
religion,  are  an  abused  an  usurpation,  contrary 
to  reason  and  justice,  and  unfit  to  be  any  longer 
suffered." 

If  this  be  sound,  why  then  every  Bepub- 
lican,  every  voluntary  Churchman,  and 
almost  any  ordinary  Presbyterian,  is  a 
rank  seditionist  or  abettor  of  sedition. 
Again,  Mr.  Hwne  pronounces  a  like  con- 
demnation on  any  work  which  should 
argue,  among  other  things, 
"that  the  Commons'* 

(mark  von,  this  was  written  whilst  as  yet 

the  Reform  Bill  was  not) 

"  are  a  mere  nominal  and  pretended  representa- 

tiTe  of  the  people,  and  entitled  to  no  manuer  of 

regard*'; 

and  so  there  goes  into  the  same  category 
of  sedition-mongers  the  whole  set  of  par- 
liamentary reformers,  moderate  and  ex- 
treme. Chartist  as  well  as  Whig.  A  little 
further  on  he  says — 

**  The  like  judgment  must  be  given  of  him  who 
shall  devise  a  new  form  of  league  or  association 
for  the  people,  whereby  to  constrain  and  over- 
awe the  legislature  into  compliance,  on  any  point 
that  is  popular  at  the  time  *' ; 

and  so  there  goes  the  firm  of  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Company,  and  the  whole  rout 
and  herd  of  Com -Law  abolitionists.     Last 
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of  all,  we  have  the  learned  author  laying 
down — 

*'  that  any  person  wonld  incur  the  pains  of 
sedition,  if  by  writing  or  printing  he  should 
inveigh  against  the  statutes  respecting  the 
patronage  of  church-livings,  as  beyond  the 
powers  of  Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  should  suggest  a  plan 
to  them  for  taking  the  election  of  clergy  iuto 
their  own  hands  without  regard  to  those  enact 
ments.'* 

And  so  there  go  too  the  reverend  and 
learned  authors  of  the  Veto  Act,  with, 
for  aught  I  see  to  the  contrary,  the  entire 
Free  Church,  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  the  offspring  of  that  measure. 

Tou  thus  see,  gentlemen,  how  dange- 
rous a  thing  it  is  bo  have  brought  against 
you  a  charge  of  sedition.  But,  passing 
that  bv,  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  my 
learnea  friend  has  alleged,  by  way  of 
proving  that  the  two  persons  for  whom  I 
appear  have  been  guilty  of  committing 
that  crime. 

Here  I  am  much  at  my  ease  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  Orcmt,  Just  see  what  it  is 
that  is  alleged  against  him.  Yon  will 
find  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page  of 
the  indictment — 

"  And  you,  the  said  John  Grant,  did,  then  and 
there,  as  a  chairman  of  the  said  meeting,  sanc- 
tion the  said  resolution,  aud  did  put  the  same  to 
the  meeting,  and  did  declare  it  to  be  passed  or 
adopted.** 

Thus  you  see  one  of  the  seditious  acta 
charged  against  him  is  that  he  put  a 
certain  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and 
declared  it  to  be  passed.  Now,  it  is 
proved  by  the  witnesses  Somers  and 
Lothian,  that  the  resolution  was  not  put  at 
all,  as  also  that  the  chairman  did  not  de- 
clare the  resolution  to  be  carried.  They 
told  you,  indeed,  that  it  was  carried  by 
acclamation ;  but  that  is  something  difier- 
ent  from  what  is  stated  as  the  case  against 
this  panel.  He  is  charged  with  having 
formally  put  a  seditious  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  and  with  having  declared  that 
the  meeting  odopted  the  resolution  so  put. 
Now,  it  is  proved  that  neither  charge  is 
well  founded.  The  indictment  then  goes 
on  to  say — 

**  And  you  did,  as  chairman  aforesaid,  hear, 
permit,  and  sanction  the  seditious  speeches 
above  libelled  of  the  said  Henry  Uanken  and 
Robert  Hamilton ;  and  you  did  not  call  them  to 
order,  or  stop  or  attempt  to  stop  them,  or  ex- 
press any  dissent  from,  or  disapprobation  of, 
the  said  speeches.*' 

Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  like  candour. 
I  at  once  admit  that  Orant  did  not  call  the 
speakers  to  order  or  stop  them  from  speak- 
ing, or  express  any  dissent  from,  or  disap- 
probation of,  what  they  said«  I  fully  admit 
that  all  this  is  well  founded  in  the  facts. 
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and  the  walohfnl  gnardiftns  of  pablic 
tranquilUfcy  and  order.  Yet,  at  that  meet- 
ing, things  were  said  and  done,  or  were 
permitted  to  be  said  and  done,  which  well 
deBerve  to  lie  remembered  now ;  things  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  had  the 
honourable  baronet  who  presided  been 
then  tested  as  John  Grant,  jonrneyman 
printer,  is  tested  now,  they  would  hayo 
laid  a  broader  bottom  for  a  prosecation  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  than  all  that  has  been 
said  ou  Brantsfield  Links  or  the  Calton  Hill 
by  all  the  Chartists  of  Edinburgh.  What 
think  yon,  for  example,  of  the  numberless 
banners,  with  their  dreadfully  significant 
mottoes,  of  the  corporation  oi  the  bakers, 
with  its  black  flag,  draped  with  crape 
having  for  device  a  skull  and  cross  bones, 
and  bearing  the  ominous  motto,  "  Death 
or  Liberty  P  What  think  you  of  the 
twin  banners  of  two  other  fraternities, 
showing  the  same  grisly  emblems,  and 
the  yet  more  ominous  words,  "  This  before 
we  yield  "  P  What  shall  we  say  of  such 
insignia  as  these,  "We  shall  have  Re- 
form, or  pay  no  Taxes,"  **  The  Bights  of 
the  People,  or  a  Refusal  of  the  Supplies  "  P 
What  shall  we  say  of  all  those  things,  and 
many  more,  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
honourable  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
men who  crowded  the  hustings,  not  one  of 
whom — I  speak  the  language  of  this  in- 
dictment— called,  or  attempted  to  call, 
the  bearers  of  those  banners  to  order,  and 
not  one  of  whom  stopped,  or  attempted  to 
stop,  the  excited  speakers,  or  oven  to  ex- 
press dissent  from,  or  disapprobation  of, 
the  most  extreme  sentiments  uttered  by 
the  most  honest  or  least  wise  of  their 
number  P  What  shall  we  think  of  all  this, 
and  what  is  the  lesson  we  ought  to  draw  F 
Merely  this  :  that,  on  a  wise  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  that  day, 
allowances  were  made  for  men  who  spoke 
under  the  influence  of  strong  emotions, 
and  who,  meaning  no  harm  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  under  which  they  then 
lived,  conceived  themselves  entitled  to 
express  strongly  what  they  felt  warranted 
in  strongly  feeling. 

IHamillon's  case  differs  unfavourably 
from  Granfs  in  some  ways  as  to  the 
charge  of  sedition ;  but  it  is  only  phown 
that  at  Bruntsfleld  Links  and  on  Oalton 
Hill  he  made  use  of  certain  extremely 
rash  and  foolish  words,  which  he  does  not 
now  dream  of  justifying.  As  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Calton  Hill  there  is  no  evidence 
but  that  of  policemen,  who  did  not  take 
notes  at  the  time,  and  are  proved  to  have 
confused  what  was  said  in  their  reports 
afterwards.] 

But,  apart  from  all  mere  criticism  upon 
the  sort  of  evidence  thus  relied  on,  there 
remains,  behind  the  fact  of  certain  language 
having  been  used,  the  all-important  in- 


But  I  pray  you  to  be  just — I  do  not  ask  you 
to  be  generous,  I  say  to  you  only  be  just — 
and  in  order  to  be  so,  pray  consider  and 
test  the  circumstances  under  which  Grrant, 
as  chairman  of  that  meeting,  was  placed. 
See,  first  of  all,  what  the  feelings  are  with 
which  he  goes  to  the  meeting,  and  what 
are  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses  at 
it.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Craufwrd 
himself  admit<s  that  Grant* s  own  speech 
there  was  not  seditious.  He  may  think, 
and  you  may  think,  and  so  may  I,  that  he 
expressed  himself  in  strong,  and  even  in 
inconsiderale  and  intolerant  language ; 
but  this  I  venture  to  sav,  that  for  a  man 
called  on  to  preside  under  circumstances 
which  the  Chartists  of  Edinburgh  reckoned 
circumstances  of  peculiar  moment  and  of 
no  ordinary  provocation,  over  a  meeting 
of  five  or  six  thousand  persons,  his  expres- 
sions, he  being  himself  a  Chartist,  are 
remarkably  sober,  moderate,  reasonable, 
and  even  constitutional.  I  need  not  go 
over  at  large  a  speech  which  you  have  al- 
ready heard,  and  which  you  will  probably 
hear  again;  it  is  enough  I  remind  you 
that,  in  explaining  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, he  announced  in  the  clearest  terms 
that  they  were  not  there  to  encourage 
resistance  to  lawful  authority,  and  that 
their  determination  then  was,  and  ever 
had  been,  not  to  go  on  the  physical  force 
line.  These  are  the  proved  sentiments  of 
Grant  himself.  Be  just — I  do  not  ask  you 
to  be  generous ;  but  again,  I  say,  be  just. 

In  further  considering  the  conduct  and 
position  of  Grant  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  I  would,  like  my  friend  Mr. 
Moncreiff,  for  a  moment  recur  to  another 
and  earlier  meeting,  which  took  place  in 
the  King's  Park  in  May  1832.  Gentlemen, 
you  may  possibly  remember  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  held.  A  crisis 
had  occurred  in  the  history  of  a  certain 
party  or  faction — an  important  crisis,  no 
doubt,  in  its  own  eyes— yet  not  more  im- 
portant than  was  the  crisis  which,  seen 
through  a  like  medium,  had  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  party  or  faction 
styling  itself  Chartist,  when  in  July  last 
Lord  John  Bussell  was  thought  to  have 
declared  against  all  further  or  progressive 
reform.  But  no  prosecutions  followed  the 
meeting  of  May  1832.  Nay,  there  were 
individuals  present  and  active  at  that 
meeting,  who  are  now  eminent  in  station 
and  dignified  in  authority — persons  re- 
spected and  trusted  by  the  country  at 
large,  and  whose  talents  and  wisdom  now 
grace  and  elevate  the  judicial  bench. 
There  were  also  present  at  that  meeting — 
some  of  them  lending  to  it  the  weight  of 
their  eloquence,  others  merely  adding  the 
weight  of  their  presence — persons  who, 
as  public  prosecutors,  are  now  the  zealous 
asserters  of  the  interests  of  the  Sovereign, 
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qniry,  with  what  intention  was  it  spoken  P 
fianffnage  in  itself,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
words,  is  a  thing  indifferent ;  everything 
depends  on  the  spirit  and'  the  pnrpose 
with  and  for  which  it  bas  been  employed. 
Single  sentences,  therefore,  still  less 
isolated  words  and  phrases,  onght  not  to 
be  singled  oat,  and  nsed  to  determine  the 
oharaoter  of  an  entire  speech.  Take 
SamHton'9  oration,  therefore,  as  a  whole. 
It  may  be  that  the  pannel,  obyionsly  an 
extremely  excitable  and  not  over- wise 
person,  may  in  a  sort  of  convulsion  have 
exclaimed  at  the  close  of  his  harangue, 
*'  for  Qt)d's  sake  get  arms  !  get  guns  and 
bayonets !  "  Bat,  if  the  whole  scope  and 
strain  of  what  he  had  previously  said  is 
free  from  any  the  least  taint  of  seditions 
violence,  I  ask  you  to  combine  mercy 
with  justice  by  admitting  the  charitable 
and  nob  unfair  inference  that  such  words 
were  the  offspring  of  sudden  heat  and  of 
the  moment,  rather  than  of  cool  premedi- 
tation and  formed  design — that  thev  were 
the  foolish  and  not  malignant  words  of  a 
very  young  man,  who  could  not  at  that 
moment,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  command  his  tongue,  any  more 
than  now,  and  on  de]il>eration,  be  can 
command  his  regret  at  the  folly  into  which 
he  thus  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  conclude ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  communicating 
to  you  at  least  a  portion  of  what  I  myself 
believe  and  feel  in  regard  to  the  men  at 
the  bar.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who 
has  himself  both  thought  and  acted  much, 
who  is  at  once  a  practised  statesman  and 
a  philosophic  thinker — it  has  been  said  by 
Lamariine  that  "  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a 
prejudice  as  to  come  to  know  the  object 
against  which  it  has  been  entertained/' 
It  has  here  been'so  with  me.  Lately,  and  as 
matter  of  mere  professional  duty,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  men  in  whose 
behalf  I  now  address  you;  and  were  it 
allowable  so  to  communicate  with  you,  I 
would  tell  you  how  impressed  I  have  been 
with  the  conviction  that  to  be  charged 
with  crime  is  not  necessarily  to  be  un- 
worthy of  regard.  I  would  tell  yon  how, 
under  a  plain  and  rude,  and  it  may  be 
repulsive  exterior,  there  lies  much  that  is 
estimable,  and  tender,  and  good.  But  I 
forbear.  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  not  for 
me  to  attempt  thus  to  transfer  to  your 
minds  the  sentiments  which  warm  and 
animate  ray  own.  This,  however,  I  may 
say.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  circum- 
stances, in  reference  to  the  state  of  public 
affalTB,  under  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  deliberate  upon  your  verdict.  On 
every  account  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
unknown  designs  of  these  men  and  their 
acBociates,  no  collision,  such  as  has  been 


witnessed  in  other  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, has  occurred  in  this  country.  No 
life  has  been  lost ;  no  blood  has  been  shed ; 
scarcely  even  has  there  been  a  breach  of 
the  puolic  peace — none,  certainly,  which 
the  means  ordinarily  used  for  its  protec- 
tion have  not  been  able  at  onee  to  put 
down.  Elsewhere,  where  such  examples 
were  required,  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  cause  of 
social  order  have  been  amply  vindicated. 
But  what  in  other  places  was  necessary  is 
not  needed  here.  I  implore  you,  there- 
fore, to  pause  before  you  return  an  adverse 
verdict,  lest,  by  creating  the  belief  that 
unnecessary  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted, it  should  become  the  means  of 
elevating  into  the  rank  of  political  martyrs 
those  whom  you  merely  designed  to  brand 
as  political  felons. 

The  Lord  Justtcb-Olbkk,  in  proceeding 
to  charge(a)  the  jury,  said:  There  are 
three  remarks  which  in  the  outset  I  feel 
bound  to  make.  It  has  been  ursed  by 
the  Crown,  and  not  the  less  strongly  from 
the  intention  having  been  disclaimed, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  from  the 
character  of  the  times  to  put  down  the 
doctrine  that,  under  any  circumstanoes, 
any  body  of  men,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  political  object,  are  entitled  to 
use  violence.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
importance  at  any  particular  juncture 
of  repressing  such  a  doctrine,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  a  considera- 
tion cannot  weigh  in  determining  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pannels. 
Though  the  consequence  of  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  might  be  fearful,  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  gr'ounds  en  which  that 
verdict  proceeded,  yet  if  you  cannot,  from 
the  evidence  laid  before  you,  find  the 
pannels  guilty,  you  are  bound  to  declare 
them  innocent.  The  second  remark  ap- 
plies to  an  argument  yet  more  illegiti- 
mate, and  very  mischievous,  which  was 
pressed  on  the  part  of  the  panne  lift,  that 
you  should  hesitate  to  deliver  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  although  such  might  be  your  con- 
viction on  your  oaths,  from  the  notion 
that  such  a  verdict  would  create  discon- 
tent in  some  portion  of  the  community, 
or,  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  elevat- 
ing the  accused  into  the  importance  of 
political  martyrs.  If  the  crimes  should 
be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  be 
violating  jour  oaths  if  you  fail  to  give  a 
conscientious  verdict,  because  you  antici- 
pate inexpedient  results.    The  jury  must. 


(a)  It  is  stated  in  the  printed  report  that  no 
complete  and  accurate  report  of  the  charge  had 
been  preserved.  The  above  is  taken  from  the 
report  in  J.  Shaw,  Justiciary  Reports,  p.  67. 
Lord  Cockbum  states  that  the  Lord  Jastice- 
Clerk  declined  to  revise  the  full  report. 
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from    tbo    facts    laid   before    them,    say 
whether  the  panuels  are  giiilty.  And  I  may 
add  that  I  neyer  knew  a  verdict  returned 
after  conscientions  deliberation  that  did 
not  carry  its  due  weight.    Neither  have 
I  found,  when   the    prosecution  is  just, 
that  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  attended  with 
the  results  pointed  to  by  one  of  the  coun- 
sel.    It  was  urged  upon  you  that  great 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  feelings 
of  men  who.  unable  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  burdens  and  privations  of  daily 
toil,  could  not  submit  to  the  sight    of 
greater  means  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
upper  classes,  whom  they  might  think  not 
more  worthy  than  themselves,   and  that 
great  indulgence  on  that  score  was  to  be 
made  for  any  violence  of  language  which 
may  be  proved  against  the  pannels.  Now, 
while  I  quite  concur  in  the  feeling  that 
great  latitude  may  be  taken  in  the  free 
discussion  of  public  events  and  of  political 
changes,  yet  I  know  no  more  miRchievons 
doctrine  than  to  claim  toleration  for  vio- 
lence as  to  the  differences  in  the  social 
conditions  of  mankind.     Such  violence  is, 
in  truth,  the  outbreak  of  the  evil  heart  of 
man,    rebelling  .against    the    decrees    of 
Providence  as  to  the  lot  and  situation  in 
life,  which  lead  him,  instead  of  bearing 
such  dispensations  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion, to  attempt  to  involve  all  society  in 
confusion  and  misery,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  he  may  benefit  by  the  spoil  of  others, 
whom,   from  such  selfish  feelings,  he  is 
ready  to  plunge  into  distress.    This  is  the 
plain  truth  as  to  all  such  topics  as  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  descanted  upon  by  one  of  the 
counsel.      But    really  such    declamation 
was  quite  beside  the  present  case.     We 
'  have  fortunately  no  evidence    that    the 
pannel,  for  whom  such  mischievous  views 
were  urged,   had  been   actuated   by  any 
auch  dangerous  and  wicked  and  unchris- 
tian feelings.    All  that  is  alleged  agaiust 
him,  or  can  be  collected  from  the  case  as 
insisted  on  by  the  Grown,  is  simply  sedi- 
tious language   and   proceedings,  in  the 
course  of  advocating  and  attempting  ordi- 
nary seditions  objects,  tending  to  create 
insurrection.      I  am  one  very  ready  to 
make     the     utmost    allowance     for    the 
language  used  by  men  at  political  meet- 
ings, who  know  very  little,   from  their 
previous  pursuits,  of  the  import  of  what 
they  are  uttering,  and   have  no  definite 
objects  in  view.      But,  while  great  free- 
dom may  be  claimed  in  such  a  case,  that 
is  a  very  difierent  thing  indeed  from  the 
attempt  to  justify,  or  palliate,  or  excuse 
violence  of  language  and  incendiary  de- 
clamation, because,  forsooth,  those  who, 
by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  must  labour 
for  their  bread,  cannot  submit  to  the  in- 
equalities of  human  society,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  incitements  to  general  con- 


fusion, in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  own 
condition.  The  latter  feeling  is,  I  again 
say,  the  rebellion  of  the  evil  heart  of  man 
against  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
and  is  the  very  wickedness  which  the 
spirit  of  evil  excites  as  the  most  prolific 
source  of  fearful  crime.  Fortunately  we 
have  no  such  case  here.  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  the  case  of  the  pannel,  if  he  is 
found  by  you  to  be  guilty,  will  be  viewed 
by  his  own  class  (for  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  their  religious  and  moral  feel- 
ings) as  an  instance  of  a  man  unjustly 
punished  for  trying  to  better  his  own  con- 
dition and  that  of  his  associates.  The 
lower  ordei*8  in  this  country  know  well 
that  anarchy  and  general  confusion  and 
dborder  would  only  add  to  their  priva- 
tions. I  have  adverted  to  these  topics 
because  I  think  they  ought  to  be  banished 
altogether  from  courts  of  justice. 

The  third  remark  I  have  to  make  is, 
that  in  judging  of  such  offences  as  these, 
while  it  is  on  the  one  hand  true  that  the 
extravagance,  the  folly,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  umguage  used,  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  enabling  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  whether  the  speeches  were 
used  with  such  a  deliberate  purpose,  a 
seditions  purpose,  as  is  imputed  in  the 
indictment ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
dangerous  to  hold  that  because  they  are 
silly,  they  may  not  also  be  mischievous. 
It  would  be  hazardous,  if  you  should  think 
the  panel  guilty  of  forming  the  National 
Guard,  yet  because  you  think  the  project 
extravagant,  that  therefore  it  is  to  be 
treated  only  as  folly,  and  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  returned  on  that  g^und.  Such 
a  course  is  not  reconcilable  with  law,  or 
with  the  experience  of  man  as  to  the 
results  which  may  follow  from  many  ex- 
travagant and  very  silly  proceedings. 

£The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  observe 
that,  whatever  difficulties  might  have  been 
expected  to  arise  in  point  of  law,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  none  really  existed  in 
the  case  before  the  Court.  The  whole 
question  was,  were  the  charges  made 
against  the  pannels  proved  P  If  they  were, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  they  amounted  to 
the  crimes  of  conspiracy  and  sedition,  sub- 
ject to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
upon  the  construction  of  the  charge  of 
conspiracy,  as  to  whether  it  was  in  fact 
an V thing  else  than  sedition.  He  then 
referred  in  detail  to  the  evidence.] 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  half-an- 
hour,  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

The  jury  unanimously  find  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  against  the  three  pannels,  as 
libelled,  not  proven. 

The  jury  also  unanimously  find  John 
Qrajit  not  guilty  of  sedition,  as  libelled. 

The  jury  further  unanimously  find 
Uohert  Hamilton  guilty  of  using  language 
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calculated  to  excite  popular  disafiection 
and  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

And,  by  a  majority  of  one,  find  Renry 
Banken  guilty  of  similar  langunge. 

Load  Justice-Clekk  :  GeDllemen,  be 
good  enough  to  obserye,  in  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  verdict  which  contains 
the  specialty  finding  JJamiV^on  and  JSani^ 
'guilty  of  using  language  calculated  to 
excite  popular  di^^atfection  and  resistance 
to  lawful  authority,  that  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  sedition  libelled.  Now,  to 
make  your  yerdict  correct,  you  should 
determine  whether  they  are  guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  of  sedition,  to  nny  extent  you 
please.  You  may  say,  for  example,  that 
they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as 
they  used  language  calculated  to  excite 
popular  disafi'ection  and  resistance  to  law- 
ful authority. 

The  OhaneeUor  of  the  Jury:  That  is 
what  we  mean,  my  lord. 

Load  Jusiice-Olebk  :  In  using  the  word 
"  calculated,"  do  you  mean  to  leaye  out 
the  word  **  intended,"  or  does  your  ver- 
dict mean  to  embrace  both  p 

The  GhanceUor :  We  meant  purposely  to 
leave  out  the  word  "intended." 
The  verdict  was  then  recorded  as  follows : 
"The  jury  unanimously  find  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  Not  Proven ;  unanimously  find  the 
paonel  John  Grant  Not  Guilty  of  sedition; 
nnaoimousiy  find  the  paonel  Robert  Hamilton 
guilty  of  sedition,  in  (o  far  as  that  he  used  lan- 
guage calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection 
and  resibtance  to  lawful  authority;  and,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  find  the  pannel  Henry  Banken 
also  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as  that  be  used 
language  calculated  to  excite  popular  disi^ecdon 
and  resistance  to  lawful  authority." 

Logan  objected  that  this  verdict,  as 
returned,  was  insufificient  to  support  a 
sentence.  In  respect  of  ^  hich  objection, 
the  Court  continued  the  diet  until  the 
18th  of  November. 


the  whole  charge.  The  verdict  was 
defectiye  in  rosnect  that  the  terms  used 
by  the  junr  dia  not  amount  to  sedition, 
and  were  defective  in  an  essential  quality 
of  the  crime.  Intention  was  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  constitute  sedition.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  charge  it  in  the  in- 
dictment; and  when  the  jury  negatived 
intention,  the  verdict  was  not  for  the  pro- 
secutor, but  for  the  pannel.  It  was  clear 
that  mcUu8  animw  was  of  the  essence  of 
sedition,  and  in  practice  had  always 
been  so  considered.  If  the  pannels  were 
tried  for  using  reckless  vlanguage,  that 
was  no  crime  per  se;  if  the  indict- 
ment had  libelled  calculated,  but  not  in- 
tended, that  would  not  haye  amounted  to 
sedition.  Here  the  verdict  negatived  the 
terms  of  the  indictment.  Hume,  vol.  1, 
p.  544,  says— 

**  Intention  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  sedition.  The  offence  reaches  all  tbe  prac- 
tices, &c.,  which  are  suited  and  intended  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  State." 


November  18th,  1848. 

Present :  The  Lord  Justics-Glbrk, 
Lords  Mackenzie,  MoHCHEiTr,  Mebwtn, 
CocKBUAN,  and  Wood. 

The  pannels,  Banken  and  Hamilton, 
having  oeen  placed  at  the  Bar,  the  Zo/  d- 
Advoeaie  moved  for  sentence  against  them 
in  the  usual  form. 

Logan  objected  that  the  yerdict  was  in- 
suflScient  to  support  a  sentence,  (a)  In 
page  6  of  the  indictment  there  was  an 
allegation   of  intention  which  oyerrode 

(a)  Lord  Cockbum  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  argument  (Trials  for  Sedition, 
vol.  2,  p.  239);  — 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  objection 
came,  in  substance,  to  this: — ^That  the  verdict 
was  uncertain,  or  was  defective  as  a  ground  for 
pUDishment ;  that  every  Scotch  indictment,  with- 


out any  one  exception;  has  set  forth  either 
general  wickedness  and  feloniousness  of  mind 
as  the  foundation  of  the  charge,  or  some  par^ 
ticnlar  evil  intention ;  that  the  present  indict- 
ment charges  both,  for  it  first  asserts  that  all 
the  acts  were  done  '*  wickedly  and  feloniously," 
and  then  specifies  the  particular  sort  of  wicked- 
ness to  haye  consisted  in  a  design  to  produce 
the  very  mischief  for  which  the  seditions  acts 
are  said  to  have  been  both  "  intended  and  calcu- 
lated " ;  that  evil  intention  was  thus  noade  an 
essential  part  of  the  crime ;  or  if  this  be  sup- 
posed to  limit  the  prosecutor  too  strictly,  the 
indictment  made  it  indispensable  that  he  should 
at  least  establish  some  sort  of  wickedness  or 
feloniousness,  especially  as  there  can  be    no 
crime  without  some  guilt  in  the  mind  of  the 
crimma! ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  verdict,  especi- 
ally when  combined  with  the  explanation  which 
must  be  taken  as  a  part  of  it,  did  not  merely 
not  convict  of  any  criminality  of  mind,  but  vir- 
tually acquitted  of  it ;  for  it  did  not  find  the 
prisoners  guilty,  nor  guilty  as  libelled,  nor  guilty 
of  sedition  simply,  but  only  <'  guilty  of  sedition 
in  so  &r  as  that  he  used  langusge  calculated  to 
excite  popular  disaffection,"  &c. ;  that  from  this 
finding  ali  evil  intention  was  confessedly  ez- 
I  eluded,  and  no  other  kind  or  degree  of  guiltiness 
was  found ;  that  thus  the  recorded  verdict,  ad- 
justed after  the  Court  had  interfered  to  get  it 
set  right,  remains   exactly  as  it  stood  when 
originally  given  in  by  the  jury, — "Guilty  of 
using  language  calculated,"  &c. ;  that  the  sedi- 
tion of  which  the  prisoners  were  thus  found 
guilty  was  described  and  limited  in  the  verdict, 
as  consisting  of  the  bare  fuct  of  the  use  of 
language  of  a  mischievous  tendency,  abstracted 
from  all  mentul  guilt, — as  it  mi^ht  have  been 
used  by  a  lunatic,  and  was  actually  UFed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  when  he  read  the  indict- 
ment ;  that  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  de- 
tached words  guilty  of  sedition,  but  must  take 
thcFc  words  with  their  limitation,  and  this  limi- 
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LoBD  Justicb-Clekk  :  What  I  want  to 
knowiSfWhat  Mr-lTutnemeansby"  suited  '*P 

Logan:  He  means  fitted.  Suited  and 
calculated  mean  the  same.  In  23  St.  Tr., 
where  the  Scotch  Trials  of  1794  are  re- 
ported, there  are  several  indictments  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  libelling  intention. 

Lord  Justicb-Olerk  :  There  are  at  least 
a  dozen  other  indictments  in  that  volume. 

Logan :  Yes,  but  they  all  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  the  necessity  of  intention. 

LoBD  Justice- Glebk  :  Not  as  I  read 
them.  You  n eed  not  refer  to  those  contain  < 
ing  charges  of  convention  and  conspiracy; 
I  allude  to  those  confined  to  sedition. 

Logan :  It  is  clear,  on  the  authority  of 
Httme,  that  maXua  animus  is  of  the  essence 
oF  sedition.  In  indictments  extending 
over  twenty  years,  wicked  intention  was 
always  charged  in  as  many  words,  or 
necessarily  implied  by  the  way  in  which 
facts  were  set  forth. 

In  analogous  cases,  where  the  verdict 
negatives  the  essence  of  the  crimcj  it  is 
not  a  verdict  on  which  sentence  could 
follow,  as  in  theft,  where  the  anifwus 
fwrandi  is  negatived.    In  many  old  cabes 

tation  makes  it  no  sedition  in  law ;  that,  unless 
by  holding  criminality  of  mind  to  be  immaterial, 
no  effect,  if  the  verdict  be  sustained,  is  given 
either  to  the  positive  acquittal  from  all  evil 
intention,  or  to  the  virtual  acquittal  from  all 
other  wickedness ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  which  a  verdict  of  *'  publishing 
only  "was  determined  to  he  defective  (21  St. 
Tr.,  pp.  950,  1044). 

The  answer  to  this  was,  in  substance,  that 
though  an  intention  to  effect  the  particular 
mischief  for  which  the  words  irere  calculated  be 
the  usual  state  of  the  fact,  yet  there  was  no 
legal  necessity  for  always  establishing  this 
exact  design  in  all  cases  of  sedition ;  that  any 
malv»  animus,  including  under  this  a  criminal 
disregard  of  consequences,  is  sufficient ;  that 
some  mains  animvs  is  necessary,  not  in  virtue 
of  the  usage  of  indictments,  in  which  the  impu- 
tation of  evil  intention  has  not  been  usual,  and 
in  which  the  phrases  "wickedly  and  feloni- 
ously "  are  mere  words  of  style  ;  but  in  virtue 
of  the  legal  principle  which  makes  some  guilti- 
ness of  mind,  positive  or  negative,  essential  in 
the  composition  of  any  crime ;  that  though  the 
jury  had  negatived  the  evil  intention  libelled, 
that  had  not  negatived  all  mains  txnimns,  for 
they  had  convicted  the  prisoners  of  sedition; 
that  the  words  "in  so  far,"  &c.,  were  not  a 
limitation  of  the  nature,  but  only  an  explana- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  guilt;  and  that  the 
plain  meaning,  and  the  only  correct  conscruc- 
tion  was  that,  iu  so  far  as  the  prisoners  had 
used  laoguage  calculated  to  excite  popular  dis- 
affection and  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  they 
bad  incurred  all  the  guilt,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  essential  to  the  commission  of  sedition. 

This  answer  was  satisfactoiy  to  the  whole 
Court  except  to  myself. 


the  pannels  were  found  guilty  of  carrying 
away,  but  no  sentence  folio  wed.  (a)  Again, 
in  fire-raising,  it  was  held  to  be  no  verdict 
unless,  bv  necessary  implication,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  fire  was  applied  with 
felonious  purpose. 

Lord  Justice-Clebk  :  That  crime  bears 
the  wilful  nature  in  the  major. 

Logan :  Here  the  major  sets  forth  that 
wordis  were  used  calculated  and  intended 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  (the  iury  have 
found  they  were  not  intended).  Take 
deforcement,  and  suppose  the  crime  being 
set  forth  bv  nomen  juris  only,  the  jury 
find  guilty  of  deforcement,  but  not  proven, 
that  the  party  on  whom  it  was  committed 
was  an  officer  of  the  law. 
Lord  Justicb-Clerk  :  There  is  no  aiialogy . 
Logan:  In  hamesuoken,  suppose  it 
found  that  the  party  did  not  enter  the 
house  with  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
assault.  The  case  of  Stein  {Hwne,  vol.  2, 
p.  459)  is  directly  in  point.  The  major 
sets  forth  sedition,  and  the  prosecutor  is 
bound  to  set  forth  in  the  minor  facts  rele- 
vant in  law  as  amounting  to  that  crime, 
having  thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
set  forth  that  the  words  charged  were 
seditiously  spoken,  but  libelled  and  under- 
taken also  to  prove  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  used.  Had  the  indict- 
ment not  contained  this,  there  would 
have  been  an  objection  to  its  relevancy, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  case^  and  the 
analogy  qnoted.  The  words  "^ilty  of 
sedition"  are  not  in  the  original  ver- 
dict, and  the  second  part  of  it  was  clearly 
intended  to  negative  tne  allegation  that  the 
words  were  used  with  the  intention  libelled. 
It  is  not  a  good  answer  that  the  jury  have 
returned  a  verdict  on  which  a  presump- 
tion of  guilt  may  follow.  The  Court  are 
bound  to  deal  with  the  verdict,  and,  as  it 
ptands  in  connection  with  the  charge,  if  it 
does  not  amount  to  the  offence  charged, 
it  is  irrelevant. (&) 

Moncreiff:  The  primary  question  is,  what 
did  the  jury  sigmfy  ?  Huvie,  vol.  2.  p.  467. 
By  purposely  omitting  the  word  intended, 
they  must  have  meant  that  the  language 
was  not  intended  to  produce  the  result.  In- 
tention is  of  the  essence  of  the  crime.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  libel  it,  or  to  find 
it  in  terms  in  the  verdict,  as  it  may  be  de- 
duced. But  here  it  is  negatived.  If  the 
pannels  were  tried  for  using  reckless  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  crime  per  se;  if  the 
indictment  had  libelled  calculated,  but  not 
intended,  that  would  not  have  amounted 
to  sedition.  Here  the  verdict  negatives 
the  terms  of  the  indictment. 

Cravfurd,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution : 
In  the  major  the  charge  is  simply  sedi- 


(a)  Hume,  vol.  1,  78. 
(6)  Hume,  vol.  S,  448. 
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tion,  which  requires  no  explanation  either 
in  the  indictment  or  the  verdict.  The 
charge  is,  not  that  words  were  ased, 
calculated  and  intended  to  prodnce  a 
certain  effect,  bat  that  they  openly  and 
Beditionsl^  used  words.  That  charge  im- 
plies a  criminal  intention,  and  would  be 
good  if  the  word  intended  were  altogether 
omitted  from  the  indictment.  A  charge 
in  this  form  excludes  an  innocent  and  nn- 
inientional  use  of  the  words.  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  quoted  by  StaTkie,(a)  say  a,  that 
where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawlul,  the 
proof  of  jastification  lies  upon  the  de- 
fender, and  failnre  in  law  implies  a 
criminal  intent.  The  law  infers  evil  in- 
tention from  the  use  of  unlawful  words. 
Where  the  words  are  unlawful,  unless 
want  of  intention  be  clearly  and  positively 
found,  the  verdict  is  a  conviction.  The 
oases  occarring  at  the  end  of  last  century 
and  beginning  of  this  were  of  two  classes. 
Where  the  prisoners,  though  not  actually 
accused  of  conspiracy,  were  yet  connected 
with  a  convention,  the  intention  to  con- 
spire was  necessarily  set  forth;  where 
there  was  no  conspiracy  the  word  in- 
tended is  not  introduced.  But  the  case 
of  M*Lciren  and  Baird{b)  is  still  more 
explicit;  in  particular,  the  opinion  of  the 
Justiee-Clerh.  Every  crime  m  which  will 
is  involved  implies  such  an  amount  of 
intention  as  to  make  it  criminal. 

The  jury  did  not  discharge  from  the 
offence  the  general  intention  involved  in 
sedition,  but  purposely  remained  silent 
as  to  such  implied  intention,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  legally  involved  in  the  crime.  They, 
in  ffeneral  terms,  found  guilty  of  sedition, 
and  that  finding  must  have  its  legal  effect. 

Lord- Advocate :  The  point  to  be  made 
out  on  the  other  side  is,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecutor  to  libel  intention 
as  distinct  from  calculation.  The  jury 
find  guilty  of  sedition,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  say,  in  so  far  as  that  he  used  words 
calculated  to  produce  sedition ;  they  ab- 
stain from  saying  anything  on  inten- 
tion. Had  they  reftised  to  specify  in- 
tention where  it  was  necessary  to  state  it 
specifically,  it  would  have  been  a  different 
matter.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  They 
have  found  all  the  criminal  intent  neces- 
saiy  for  them  to  find  when  they  found 
ffuiltv  of  sedition  ;  and  if  they  have  not 
found  with  respect  to  the  specific  intention, 
neither  have  they  negatived  the  intention. 

Monereifft  in  reply :  It  is  important  to 
be  cautious,  lest  persons  not  convicted  by 
the  jury  should  be  punished.  The  verdict 
must  be  clear,  and  the  prisoners  have  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  prosecutor  to  put  down  words  and 

(a)  2  Starkie  on  Libel,  881. 
(A)  83  St.  Tr.  128. 


simply  charge  them  as  seditious.  In 
whatever  way  the  intent  is  libelled,  it 
must  be  done  .  either  inferentiallv  or 
directly.  Intention  is  not  only  of  the 
essence  of  the  crime,  but  a  fact  to  be 
proved — not  a  separate  intent  apart  from 
the  words;  but  it  is  as  necessary  to 
prove  the  intent  as  the  words.  If  the  pro- 
secutor undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
words  were  calcnlated  and  intended  to 
produce  a  particular  result,  and  then  says 
one  means  the  other,  he  contradicts  his 
indictment.  Two  things  are  to  be  proved ; 
both  the  fitness  and  the  intention.  Whe- 
ther intent  is  to  be  inferred  from  words, 
or  from  facts,  it  must  be  proved,  Bex  y. 
Burdett{a);  M*La/ren  and  Bavrd'a  case 
supports  this  proposition.  Wickedly  and 
feloniously  was  there  set  forth,  which  im- 
plied intent.  The  question  comes  to  be, 
have  they  proved  intent.  The  verdict  will 
not  imply  it ;  but  were  the  jury  satisfied  of 
the  intention  P  The  pannels  are  entitled  to 
assume,  that  when  tne  jury  refused  to  find 
intention,  they  found  intention  not  proved. 
The  verdict  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to 
leave  the  jury  to  find  on  matters  of  law. 
If  they  find  guilty  of  sedition,  coupled 
with  an  explanation  showing  that  they 
did  not  find  what  in  law  was  sedition,  the 
verdict  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
question  is,  what  did  the  jury  mean  by 
sedition  P  They  have  explained  guilty  of 
sedition,  if  speaking  those  words  is  sedi- 
tion, but  not  otherwise.  The  jury  were 
not  satisfied  of  the  criminal  intent ;  they 
have  negatived  it  by  implication,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  if  they  had 
been  sent  back  they  would  not  have  ac- 
quitted. The  jurymen  may  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  words  were  spoken  with* 
out  the  intention  libelled,  and  may  have 
meant  to  say  so  ;  and,  if  so,  the  pannels 
are  not  guilty  of  sedition. 

The  Court  being  divided  in  opinion, 
adjourned  the  diet  until  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. 

November  25th,  1848. 

Present:  The  Lobi)  Justice-Clebk,  Lords 
Mackenzie,  MoNCAEifP,  Medwti?,  Cock- 
burn,  and  Wood. 

Their  lordships  then  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing opinions : — 

LoBD  Justice- Clebk:  In  every  view  which 
has  been  presented  against  this  verdict, 
there  are,  in  my  opinion,  either  unwar* 
ranted  assumptions  in  point  of  fact,  or 
venr  grave  misconceptions  in  point  of  law. 

The  jury  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  myself,  that  they  purposely  left  out 
the  word  **  intended  "  in  reference  to  the 
averment  at  the  close  of  the  indictment 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  language 
used  by  the  pannels.   This,  therefore,  was 


(a)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1 ;  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 
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innocently,  but  seditiouBly,  looking  to  the 
place,  the  occasion,  the  nambeis  present, 
the  circamstances  of  the  time,  the  wilfal 
recklessness  of  all  consequetices,  the  vio- 
lation of  his  daij  of  allegiance,  and  the 
general  purpose  of  mischiofwhichthe  aver- 
ment of ''  seditiously  speaking  "  imports. 
If  the  language  is  not  in  itself  calcu- 
lated to  prodnce  any  impression  tending 
to  evil  results  on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
tors—if the  language  is  indifferent,  or 
beai:s  a  meaning  apparently  foreign  to  a 
seditions  meaning,  but  was  intended  to 
import  something  different,  and  to  be  so 
understood  and   implied,  then    the  par- 
ticular intent  with  which  the  words  were 
aotaally  in  that  case  spoken,  and  not  their 
tendency,    comes    to    be   the   averment 
which  must  be  made    out;    e.g.  if   the 
words  were  "  Grod  save  the  Queen,"  but 
this  were  meant  and  understood  in  some 
cant    language  of   seditious   orators,  to 
mean,  ''Let  us  depose  the  Queen!"  and 
were  spoken  in  truth  as  an  exhortation  to 
that  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  aver 
and  prove  the  special  intent  with  which 
such  words  were  spoken;  for  their  ap- 
parent tendency  would  not  prodoce  any 
evil   result:    and  hence,  in  addition  to 
aven'ing  that    such  words  were  **  sedi- 
tiously spoken,"  the   actual   and  special 
meaning  or  intent  with  which  these  par- 
ticular   words    were    spoken,    must    be 
libelled  and  proved,    tio  also,  in  another 
class    of    seditions,    such    as    was   also 
charged  in  this  indictment — a  conspiracy 
to  etl'ect  a  change  in  the  constitution  by 
force  and  violence,  that  particular  intent 
is,  then,  of  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and 
the  acts,  however  seditious  in  themselves, 
would  not  prove  the  charge,  if  such  was 
not  made  out  to  be  directly  the  design 
and  purpose  of  the  conspiracy. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  and 
direct  tendency  of  the  words  or  writing 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  to  prodnce 
evil  results,  because  so  calculated,  then 
the  particular  intent  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  as  to  the  effect  of  these  words, 
provided  he  f>poke  or  published  them,  not 
innocently,  but,  looking  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, unlawfally,  comes  to  be  imma- 
terial to  the  offence  of  sedition  and  to  the 
averment  of  guilt  in  the  indictment. 

2.  The  second  remark  I  have  to  make  is, 
that  when  a  verdict  in  Scotland  is  returned, 
finding  ]>anne]s  guilty,  it  is  never  of  the 
offence    in    the    abstract   stated   in   the 
major.      It  applies  to  the  facts  in  the 
niinor.     Hence,  a  verdict,  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion, in  so  far  as  he  used  language  calcu- 
lated,  &c.,  need    not   repeat,  and  such 
verdicts  never  do  repeat,  in  so  far  as  he 
I  seditiously  used,  &c.    This  is  quite  a  dear 
I  and  fixed  point.    In  a  case  of  theft,  if  the 
I  pannel  stole  only  some  of  the  articles^  or 


matter  of  deliberation  before  they  settled 
the  terms  of  their  verdict ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  in  their  minds  mast  also  have  been 
well  considered,  because,  against  one  of  the 
pannels,  the  verdict  was  onlv  returned  by 
a  majority  of  one.  Then,  after  this  reso- 
lution, they  proceed,  as  they  ultimately  ex- 
plained their  verdict,  and  stated  what  was 
their  purpose  throughout,to  find  the  pannels 

"  guilty  of  bedition,  in  so  far  as  that  they  used 
language  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffec- 
tion and  resistance  to  lawful  authority." 

This  is  the  result  arrived  at,  then,  after 
their  delibei*ation  on  the  word  **  intended," 
and  that  such  a  result  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  is  a  con- 
clusion opposed,  in  my  apprehension,  to 
every  sound  legal  principle  and  to  the 
plainest  suggestions  of  common  sense. 
Had  the  point  not  occurred  on  a  verdict  in 
a  criminal  case,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  notion  would  have  occurred  to  any  mind. 
Indictments  for  sedition,  as  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  practice  of  Scot- 
land, generally  set  forth  in  the  minor, 
that  the  accused — *'  wickedly  and  felo- 
niously used,"  or  "  seditiously  used"  cer- 
tain language,  which  is  there  described  as 
being  of  a  certain  character,  generally 
said  to  be  '*  calculated,"  sometimes,  but 
not  so  often,  *'  intended  and  calculated," 
sometimes  "  tending  " — sometimes  not  so 
described  at  all,  but  left  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Court  and  jury,  and  merely 
said  to  be  "  seditious." 

Now,  two  remarks  arise  on  this  the 
settled  style  of  the  indictments. 

1  That  the  real  and  proper  averment 
in  the  minor,  of  the  guilt  of  the  pannels, 
is  in  the  allegation  that  they  seditiously 
used  the  language  imputed  to  them. 
This  is  truly  the  proper  allegation  of  guilt ; 
the  appropriate  place  for  it;  the  proper 
ibrm  of  it.  The  description  of  the  onarac- 
ter  of  the  language  used  is  a  diffwent  alle- 
gation, not,  in  truth,  necessary  at  all, 
and  going,  not  so  mtich  to  the  general 
guilt,  as  to  a  particular  quality  attached 
to  the  particular  words  in  addition  to 
their  plain  import,  in  so  far  as  it  is  also 
said,  tnat  the  precise  effects  which  they 
are  calculated  to  produce  were  in  the 
actual  intention  of  the  party  in  the  choice 
of  them.  Now,  this  particular  averment 
may  be  established  in  whole  or  in  part, 
when  it  is  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 
But  the  failure  to  prove  part  of  that  par- 
ticular averment — e.g.  the  failure  to  prove 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  produce 
the  exact  effect  which  it  is  proved  they 
are  calculated  to  produce — does  not  neces- 
sarily, either  in  legal  principle,  or  by  the 
style  of  indictments,  or  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  negative  the  general  averment, 
that  the  panuoi  U6ed  such  language,  not 
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did  not  steal  tbem  from  a  lockfast  place 
as  libelled,  or  under  trust,  as  libelled  as 
aggrayations,  if  the  jarj  return  a  verdict 
guilty  of  theft,  in  so  far  as  that  be  took 
the  watch,  leaving  out  money,  or  took 
them  from  an  open  drawer,  or  in  a  way 
which  excludes  the  trust,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  say  further,  in  so  far  as 
that  he  theftuously  took  them.  The 
words  guilty  of  theft,  completely  esta- 
blish the  character  of  the  act  of 
taking.  Just  so,  guilty  of  sedition  es- 
tablishes the  character  of  the  act  of  using 
the  language,  else  the  party  could  nob 
have  been  found  guilty.  This  is  a  point 
80  thoroughly  fixed,  settled,  and  plain, 
that  although  I  alluded  to  it  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Craufurd's  address,  it  was  not  at- 
tempted to  be  contested  by  Mr.  Moncreiff 
in  reply.  It  is  a  point,  however,  extremely 
important  in  the  consideration  of  this  ver- 
dict, and  of  its  application  to  the  indict- 
ment, and  in  my  apprehension  decisive, 
unless  the  whole  averment  in  this  indict- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  crime  of  sedition. 

In  all  such  questions  the  practice  of  the 
Court— that  is  the  style  and  strncture  of 
indictments  in  a  variety  of  cases,  all  of 
which  have  been  under  the  notice  of  the 
Conrt  and  found  relevant— comes  to  be 
the  law  of  the  Court.  This  proposition 
has  received  the  full  assent  of  the  whole 
Bench  on  many  occasions,  and  especially 
on  one  late  occasion  {Janet  Campbell, 
Nov.  4,  1846),  when  only  one  judge  dis- 
sented from  a  rule  of  law  on  a  very 
important  matter  so  dednced  from  the 
practice  of  the  Court  as  often  acted  upon. 

Indeed,  in  criminal  law,  I  know  nothing 
truly  more  dangerous,  and  if  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  privileges  of  the  subject 
can  be  supposed  to  be  involved,  however 
indirectly,  in  this  case,  more  likely,  I 
should  say,  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terest of  tne  subject,  than  loose,  unautho- 
rized, and  hasty  departure  from  settled 
practice,  because  in  one  case  a  f>annol  or 
the  prosecutor  may  have  accidentally  an 
interest  to  try  to  tree  himself  from  the 
rules  of  such  practice. 

Attaching,  then,  great  importance  to 
practice,  the  first  question  I  address  my- 
self to  is  this— was  it  necessarv  in  an  in- 
dictment for  sedition,  for  the  pablic 
prosecutor,  who  has  averred  that  the 
words  were  "seditiously  used,"  to  set 
forth  that  the  words  were  intended  as 
well  as  calculated  to  produce  the  results 
ascribed  to  them  P  If  left  out,  is  the  of- 
fence complete— is  the  indictment  charg- 
ing the  offence  equally  good?  And  if, 
when  purposely  left  out  by  the  prose- 
cutor, the  indictment  is  good,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  jury  should  find  what  the 
prosecutor  might  thus  competently  leave 
gut  as   immaterial  P     If  the   indictment 


charging  sedition  is  good,  when  it  says 
the  words  **  seditiously  used  "  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  results  involved,  but 
ex  proposUo  leaves  out  the  allegation  that 
they  were  intended,  can  a  verdict  be  bad 
which  finds  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far 
as  that  he  used  words  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  the  evil  results,  but  omits  purposely 
the  further  and  separate  averment  that 
they  were  used  with  that  particular  intent? 

Distinctly,  and  in  terms,  the  panneJs' 
counsel  did  not  plead  that  an  indictment 
would  be  bad,  unless  it  was  said  that  the 
words  were  intended  to  produce  the  par- 
ticular results  ascribed  to  them.  It  was 
said  the  proposition  was  not  admitted, 
but  that  they  would  waive  arming  the 
point.  But  the  point  is,  in  my  judgment, 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  matter — 
and  no  opinion  can  be  sound  or  satisfac- 
faotory  which  is  not  based  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  and  practice  of  the 
Court  on  that  leading  point. 

Let  us  see  how  the  practice  stands — and 
this  is  the  more  important,  because  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  to  be  referred  to,  the 
panels  were  aided  by  counsel  of  the 
greatest  eminence  and  talent. 

1.  Bernftmd  Boherteon,  1793. (a) —Here, 
the  question,  if  doubtful,  arose  even  on 
the  major  proposition,  which  set  forth — 
'*  the  wickedly  and  feloniously  printing  any  sedi- 
tious writing  or  pamphlet,  containing  false, 
wicked,  and  seditious  assertions,  calculated,"  8cc., 
and  then  the  publishing  of  any  such. 
Then  the  minor  merely  said  that  they 
printed  and  published,  wickedly  and  fe- 
loniously, a  •'  seditious  "  pamphlet.  The 
connsel  were  Mr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
— both  Ecalons  constitutional  lawyers. 
But  no  objection  was  stated  to  the  rele- 
vancy, though  remarks  were  made  as  to 
the  object  of  the  pannels  being  only  to 
make  gain  by  the  sale — a  purpose  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  seditiously  pub- 
lishing; for,  I  believe,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  gain,  celebrity,  collection  of  tri- 
bute, and  so  forth  are  the  real  motives, 
and  that  the  parties  speaking  or  pub- 
lishing the  sedition,  know  that  tbeir 
trade  would  be  destroyed  by  any  actual 
commotion ;  and  often  exhort  to  peace 
at  the  very  same  time  they  use  the 
most  inflammatory  and  seditious  lan- 
guage. The  jury  found  that  the  one  pannel 
printed  and  published — ^the  other  pub- 
lished only — tne  pamphlet  libelled  on. 
This  verdict  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Wight, 
and  afterwards  also  by  Mr.  Henry  Er^ 
ekiflM,  The  argument  is  most  instructive. 
Mr.  Wight  contended  that  the  allegation 
that  the  pamphlet  was  seditious,  or  calcu- 
lated to  do  so-and-so,  was  not  affirmed 
by  the  verdict.    In  that  argument,  the 

(a)  S3  St.  Tr.  79. 
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tender c J  of  the  writing  is  taken  to  be  the 
I>6int  to  be  established  in  a  case  of  sedi- 
tion. Then  he  argned  the  criminal  par- 
pose  or  illegality  of  the  act,  wbb  arerred 
in  the  indictment,  in  the  wmrds  *'  wickedly 
and  fehmionaly,"  and  that  this,  the  pro- 
per averment  of  the  purpose  or  intention, 
was  not  affirmed  hj  the  verdict.  In  thi^t 
debate,  the  illeg^ity  of  the  act  is  pro- 
perly taken  on  both  sides  to  be  aTerred  in 
that  part  of  the  indictment ;  bat  it  is  not 
snppoBed  that  the  particular  intent  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  any  particular 
words,  was  the  essence  of  the  crime.  As 
Mr.  Henry  Ershine  well  sums  up  his 
argument  against  the  rerdict,  the  libel 
says:— 1.  That  the  pannels  printed  and 
published  the  pampnlet.  2.  That  they 
did  this  wickedly  and  feloniously ;  and  8, 
that  the  pamphlet  was  seditious ;  and 
these  facts  must  be  found.  The  judgment 
on  the  verdict  mi^ht  also  be  referred  to 
in  snpport  of  the  view  I  take  of  this  ver- 
dict as  a  very  important  authority.  But 
I  pass  over  that  as  of  less  direct  applica- 
tion. 

2.  Smith  and  Mennotu,  1793. (a) --Major, 
wickedly  and  feloniously  publishing  any 
seditious  writing,  tending  to  create  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  and  to  excite 
tumult,  &c. 

3.  8h%rvmg.(h) — Major,  sedition ;  Minor, 
Whereas  a  seditious  or  inflammatory 
writing,  calculated  so-and>80,  was  sent  to 
Shirving  to  be  circulated,  he  did  circulate 
the  same.  This  part  of  the  indictment 
was  distinct  and  apart  from  the  after 
charge  as  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Blair^who  alone  conducted  that 
prosecution — thought  it  necessary  to  state 
nis  views  on  the  second  part  of  that  in- 
dictment at  considerable  length — the 
more  so,  as  we  all  know,  because,  from 
his  absence  at  the  other  trials  (an  absence 
not  peculiar  to  them)  a  very  false  report 
had  been  raised  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  prosecutions ;  but  on  the  nrst  part  of 
the  indictment  he  simply  said  he  held  the 
crime  to  be  completely  and  well  laid  in 
the  libel. 

4.  MorUm,  Anderton,  and  Or(M^.(c)— The 
major  sets  forth  only,  "uttering  seditious 
speeches,  tending  to  create,"  &c, 

I  think  the  minor  comes  to  the  very 
same  thing,  as  no  intent  as  to  the  par- 
ticular words  set  forth  is  annexed  to  them, 
different  from  the  seditiously  or  wickedly 
uttering  them.  This  was  the  first  case,  I 
believe,  in  point  of  time,  and  an  argument 
was  stated,  though  hardly  amounting  to 
an  objection.^  The  judges  gave  their 
opinions  tericUim  on  the  indictment.    Lord 

(a)  28  St.  Tr.  88. 
(6)  lb,  891. 
(c)  lb,  7. 


Henderland  particularly  gives  his  opinion 
on  the  major  I  have  quoted.  1  think  the 
rule  of  law  is  well  stated  by  Lord  Justioe- 
Clerk  BraafiM,  p.  16,  especially  in  his 
reference  to  the  case  of  blasphemy  as 
analogous.    He  observed — 

"that  it  was  no  good  defence  to  say  that  the 
words  here  spoken  were  mere  verba  jactarUia. 
They  were  obyiously  of  a  most  wicked  and 
seditious  import;  and  no  plea  of  rashness, 
wantonness,  or  conviviality  could  be  admitted 
as  an  excase.  His  lordship  illustrated  this  by 
referring  to  the  horrid  crime  of  blasphemy, 
where,  though  the  words  uttered  could  be  no- 
thing else  than  wind,  or  foolish  in  the  extreme, 
still  they  were  impious  and  wicked,  and  might, 
in  certain  circumstanceR,  be  cogniflable  and 
severely  punishable  by  a  criminal  court*' 

5.  JfutV.(a)-— The  major  there  described 
the  publications  as  calculated,  as  of  such 
and  such  a  tendency,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce, &c. 

In  the  minor  a  specific  intention  is  in 
some  cases  distinctly  ascribed  to  the 
pannel— in  others  not — according  to  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  words  and  publi- 
cations. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  this,  and  some  of 
the  more  noted  cases  at  this  time,  by  per- 
sons who,  I  fiimlv  believe,  never  read  the 
indictments,  ana  confound  the  acts  and 
publications  with  their  opinion  of  the 
punishment.  I  refer  to  them  as  unques- 
tionably relevant  indictments  for  sedition 
— ^whether  parties  might  have  concurred 
in  the  verdict  returned  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Homer  or  not. 

6.  Alex,  XesZie.— Major,  sedition;  as 
also  the  wickedly  and  feloniously  circulat- 
ing any  seditious  publication,  or  any  pub« 
lication  tending  to  vilify,  &o,,  the  esta- 
blished religion. 

Minor,  averred  the  wickedly  and  fe- 
loniously circulating  seditious  publica- 
tions; also  writings  tending  to  vilify: 
the  seditious  publications  are  also  stated 
in  another  place  as  tending  to  alienate, 
&c.  Then  the  blasphemous  work  is  again 
described  as  tending,  &c. 

7.  !r.JP'.PaZ«ier.(6)—M8Jor,  wickedly  and 
feloniously  writing  any  seditious  or  in- 
flammatory writing,  calculated,  &o, ;  also 
wickedly  and  feloniously  publishing  any 
such  sedition. 

Minor,  described  the  writing  as  of  a 
wicked  and  seditious  import.  To  that 
indictment  elaborate  objections  were 
stated,  at  extraordinary  length,  by  Mr. 
Hagart;  but  limited  to  this,  viz.,  that  the 
writings  set  forth  were,  even  as  matter  for 
the  Court  in  the  first  instance,  not  cal- 


(a)  28  8tTr.  117. 
(6)  28  St.  Tr.  287. 
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onlated,  on  Boandconstmotion,  to  produce 
the  affects  ascribed,  and  were  not  of  ibhe 
import  and  tendency  stated,  but  that  the 
scope  and  harden  (as  Mr.  Haga/rt  put  it) 
were  different.  In  a  very  long,  zealous, 
and  elaborate  argument,  that  is  the  only 
objection  taken. 

Mr.  ITGanochie,  first  Lord  Meadowbanh, 
puts  his  answer  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
port of  the  writing. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  assumes  the 
import  to  be  the  matter  for  decision. 
Indeed,  if  special  intention  had  been 
ascribed  to  any  particular  words,  or  had 
been  necessary  in  law,  the  short  answer 
would  have  been,~the  import  of  the  publi- 
cation we  need  not  consider ;  it  is  im- 
material since  the  particular  intention 
with  which  special  words  were  written 
most  be  averred  and  is  to  be  proved,  and 
has  not  been  averred  although  essential. 
No  such  view  occurred  to  anyone.  In 
that  case  the  pannel  was  assisted  also  by 
Mr.  OUfrk. 

The  case  went  to  the  jury. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  on  the  whole,  a  better  practical 
exposition  of  the  law  of  sedition  than  in 
Mr.  Clerk's  speech  to  the  jury  for  Palmer. 
We  have  it  revised  in  the  State  Trials  by 
himself,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  instance  of 
that  great  power  of  discrimination  and 
masterly  precision  of  language  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  along 
with  the  highest  order  of  legal  talent. 
In  the  whole  of  that  speech  he  ^mits  that 
the  import  and  tendency  of  the  writing 
is  the  point  in  sedition,  unless  the  party 
has  a  legal  object  in  view. 

After  explaining  the  general  right  of 
the  subject  to  discuss  such  important 
objects  as  reform  with  fervour  and  seal, 
he  says — 

"  He  who  speaks  or  writes  to  raise  disconteDt 
or  disturbance,  or  to  bring  the  GovernmeDt  into 
hatred  or  contempt,  is  seditious,  and  he  whose 
speeches  or  writings  have  that  tendency  is 
seditions,  unless  in  either  case  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  a  legal  object  in  view." 

Then,  when  be  comes,  after  a  long 
general  argument  as  to  the  latitude  be- 
loDging  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,  to 
comment  on  the  terms  of  the  publication 
in  question,  his  argument  is,  not  whether 
such  and  such  effects  are  intended,  but 
very  specially  and  particularly  he  says— 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  contend  that  a  writing, 
malicious,  seditious  in  itself,  and  calculated  to 
raise  sedition  among  the  people,  can  be  excused 
by  the  fact  that  no  sedition  was  raised.  In 
general,  it  is  true  in  criminal  cases,  that  inten- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  criminate,  unless  the 
crime  be  perpetrated.  But,  in  cases  of  sedition, 
I  am  disposed  to  admit  that  the  intention  is 
«anied  into  effect,  and  the  crime  is  committed 
by  the  act  of  publishing  the  seditious  writing. 


But,  gentlemen,  what  are  tbn  circumstances 
here?  It  is  not  proved  that  tlie  purposes  of 
this  society  went  any  farther  than  a  moderate 
and  a  rational  reform.  The  hand-bill  com- 
plained of  the  very  grievances  which  are  always 
enumerated  by  reformers,  and  it  was  not  either 
intended  or  calculated  to  raise  sedition.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  every  publication  against  the 
measures  of  Government  must  necessarily  raise 
discontents  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  for  no 
such  writing  ever  was  published  with  any  other 
intention  than  to  show  the  people  what  their 
true  interest  was,  and  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
sulted by  Government.  Discontent  is  unavoid- 
able where  public  measures  are  wrong  or  thought 
to  be  so.  But  discontent  is  very  different  from 
sedition.  The  people  may  be  perfectly  quiet 
amidst  the  i^eatest  discontents.  To  render  a 
writing  seditious,  it  must  be  intended  or  calcu- 
lated to  urge  the  people  to  actual  violence,  and 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  hand-bill  is  of  that 
description  ?  Where  is  the  incitement  to  illegal 
acts  of  any  sort  ?  '* 

In  the  charge  to  the  jury.  Lord  Aber* 
eromby,  in  a  most  temperate,  lucid,  and 
fair  charge,  puts  the  question  exactly  as 
Mr.  Glerh  put  it— whether  the  writing 
libelled  on  be  of  a  seditious  tendency. 

8.  Ste/wart  and  £Wer.(o)— Major,  wicked- 
ly and  feloniously  writing  and  printing  any 
seditious  libel:  Minor,  described  it  as 
seditious;  also  which  inscriptions  were 
obviously  calculated,  &c. 

9.  Alexander  i&cott.(&)— Major,  sedition; 
as  also  wickedly  and  feloniously  circulating 
and  printing  any  writing  of  a  seditious 
import,  and  tending,  calculated,  Ac. 
Minor,  same. 

Other  cases  of  the  same  sort  might  be 
cited  from  that  period,  but  there  are  others 
of  a  later  date.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
one,  the  most  noted  in  recent  times. 

10.  M*Larm  and  Baird,  1817,  (c)  which 
attracted  great  attention.  Major,  sedi- 
tion. Minor,  states  that  they  wickedly  and 
feloniously  delivered  seditious  speeches* 
calculated,  &c. ;  the  same  is  said  of  the 
publication. 

These  pannels  were  very  ably  assisted, 
and  I  know  from  my  friend  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  counsel  for  M'Laren,  that  Mr.  Clerh^ 
who  conducted  for  Jf'Xoren,  bent  his 
whole  mind  to  the  case,  as  zealously  as  he 
could  have  done  in  younger  life,  and  di- 
rected anxiously*  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Campbell  made  on  the  indictment  before 
trial.  Mr.  CampbeU  says  the  passages 
will  be  a  matter  for  sound  construction 
for  the  jury.  The  relevancy  was  not 
objected  to.  For  the  other  pannel,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  ended  his  explanatory  statement 
to  the  Court  with  stating,  after  a  short 
explanation,  that  the  object  of  the  publi- 


(a)  83  St.  Tr.  25. 
(6)  lb.  388. 
(e)  88  St.  Tr.  1. 
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tion  18  really,  when  carefally  considered,  an 
allegation  quite  mieplaced,  as  well  as  un- 
necessary to  complete  the  fall  ayerment  of 
guilt.  It  may  be  tme  that  the  exact 
effects  which  the  language  is  calculated  to 
produce,  were  also  intended.  Bat  that  is 
not  the  necessary  or  proper  averment  of 
guilt  in  a  case  of  sedition  in  the  minor. 
The  averment  of  guilt  in  the  minor  is  in 
this,  viz.,  that  the  party  did  seditiously 
utter  langraage  calculated,  &c. 

2.  The  second  misapprehension  is  in 
assuming  that  this,  the  proper  averment 
of  guilt,  is  not  affirmed  by  the  verdict 
when  the  jury,  combining,  as  every  verdict 
does,  the  major  and  minor  (with  the  latter 
of  whicth  the.jnry  have  particularly  to  do) 
find  the  pannels  flrnilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far 
as  that  they  used  language  calculated  to 
excite  popular  di8afi*ection  and  resistance 
to  lawful  authority. 

3.  But  the  main  misapprehension  is  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  sedition ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  very  great  and  serious  mis- 
apprehension. 

The  crime  of  sedition  consists  in  wil- 
fully, unlawfully,  mischievously,  and  in 
violation  of  the  party's  allegiance,  and  in 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  the  public 
danger,  uttering  language  calculated  to 
produce  popular  disaffection,  disloyalty, 
resistance  to  lawful  authority,  or,  in  more 
aggravated  cases,  violence  and  insurrec- 
tion. The  party  must  be  made  out  not  to 
be  exeroising  his  right  of  free  discussion 
for  legitimate  objects,  but  to  be  purposely, 
mischievously,  without  regard  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  to  the  public  danger,  scattering 
burning  firebrands,  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  excite  such  effects  as  I  have  mentioned 
— reckless  of  the  consequences.  As  Mr. 
Cleric  said  in  Faimer*9  case-— 


cation  was  to  get  money ;  "  that  as  to 
relevancy,  much  will  depend  on  the  in- 
terpretation to  be  given  to  the  words 
libelled  on."  And  that  indictment  went 
to  the  jury  without  any  expression  what- 
ever, annexing  to  the  particular  words 
any  special  intention,  or  implying  that, 
in  addition  to  being  seditiously  spoken, 
the  words  were  intended  as  well  as  calcu- 
lated. 

'*  Intended  "  was  left  out  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  conviction  was  in  terms  of  the 
indictment,  and  a  good  verdict.  '*  Intend- 
ed "  is  in  this  indictment;  was  it  necessary 
to  the  charge  F  I  hold  not.  The  jury  leave 
it  out.  Then,  if  not  necessary  to  the  charge 
in  any  form,  how  shall  the  verdict  fall, 
or  be  ecjuivalcnt  to  one  of  not  guilty  P 

This  indictment  charges  sedition  in  the 
major. 

The  minor  sets  forth  that  Banken  did 
openly  and  "  seditiously  "  at  a  public  meet- 
ing on  Bruntsfield  Links  and  other  occa- 
sions, utter  certain  language,  and  the  same 
is  averred  as  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  indict- 
ment closes  with  the  general  statement, 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  language 
above  set  forth  was  "  intended  and  calcu- 
lated." 

Now,  that  the  whole  of  the  averments 
in  an  indictment  need  not  be  proved  and 
affirmed  by  the  jury,  if  what  is  of  itself 
clearly  relevant  is  found,  is  in  the  general 
case  admitted  to  be  clear  law.  That  this 
indictment  was  perfectly  relevant  without 
the  word ' '  intenc^d,' '  and  with'*calculated  " 
alone,  I  apprehend  to  be  a  point  fixed  by 
authorities,  and  clear  on  principle.  That 
that  which  was  unnecessary  need  not  be 
found,  is  a  point  also  quite  clear  in  our 
criminal  law  and  practice.  Hence,  in  the 
abstract,  and  in  any  other  case,  this  verdict 
is  unimpeachable.  But  then,  it  is  said, 
that  the  omission,  purposely  by  the  jury, 
of  *•  intended,"  negatives  the  whole  aver- 
ment of  guilt  in  the  minor,  and  renders 
the  verdict  one  of  not  guilty  in  the  case  of 
sedition.  How  that  should  be,  if  "in- 
tended "  need  not  be  in  the  indictment  at 
all,  I  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend. 
But  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  a 
complete  misapprehension,  both  of  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  our  indict- 
ments, as  also  to  the  crime  of  sedition. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  principles  on  which 
our  indictments  are  framed. 

1.  The  proper  averment  of  guilt  in  the 
oninor  in  this  charge  of  sedition,  is  in  the 
allegation  that  the  pannel  did  openly  and 
"seditioasly,"  and  in  the  presence  of  great 
numbers,  utter  the  language  imputed  to 
him ;  the  averment  which  follows  is  pro- 
perly descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  i 
language  so  seditiously  used.  To  add  "in-  ' 
tended^  to  "  oaloulated  "  in  that  de«ci  ip- 


"He,  whose  speeches  or  writings  have  that 
tendency,  is  seditious,  unless,  in  either  case,  the 
speaker  or  writer  hfis  a  l^al  object  in  view." 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  apprehend  that  the 
law  does  not  look  for  or  require,  besides 
this  illegal  spirit,  this  general  dole  or 
legal  malice,  the  additional  and  special 
element  of  the  intention,  or  purpose,  with 
reference  to  the  precise  effects  which  the 
words  are  calculated  to  produce.  If  such 
purpose  is  also  proved,  the  case  will  be 
one  of  more  deliberate,  more  dangerous, 
and  more  aggravated  sedition.  But  very 
often  the  precise  effects  which  the  words 
are  calculated  to  produce,  are  not  at  all 
what  the  party  intends,  and  still  more, 
not  what  he  has  brought  his  mind  up  to, 
iugt  because  they  point  to  immediate  vio- 
lence. The  party  guilty  of  sedition  in 
uttering  such  language  is  often  only  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  field  orator,  hallooed  on 
by  shouts  from  an  excited  and  turbulent 
crowd — often  of  the  worst  characters.    He 
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has  to  BOBlain  his  part  as  a  leader ;  has  fco 
outbid  in  exaggeration  and  violence  the 
man  who  spoke  before  him;  has  got  so 
familiarized  to  violent  and  dangerous 
language,  that  he  does  not  think  how  it 
may  affect  others  ;  has  to  secare  a  liberty 
for  bold  language,  and  often  to  secure  pay 
for  BQch  achievements.  He  is  aiming, 
perhaps,  at  being  chosen  as  a  delegate; 
thinks,  perhaps,  Uiat  by  intimidation  he 
may  concuss  and  frighten  others  into  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  numbers  and 
power  of  those  who  venture  to  utter  such 
language.  Se  is  reckless  as  to  what  he 
says,  thinks  and  cares  little  about  it,  if  it 
answers  the  object  at  the  time ;  but  all 
the  while  he  may  not  desire  or  intend  the 
precise  effects  which  his  words  are  calr*u- 
lated  to  produce — it  may  be,  of  instant 
violence.  Yet  of  sedition  he  is  clearly 
guilty,  if  these  reckless  words  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  results. 

I  take  what  appeared  in  another  part  of 
this  case  as  a  very  apt  illustration  of  how 
little  the  intent  to  produce  the  actual 
effects  which  the  woros  are  calculated  to 
produce,  enters  into  the  gnilt  of  sedition, 
m  point  of  law,  as  a  necessary  element. 
Your  lordships,  who  sat  with  me,  will 
recollect  that,  in  reference  to  the  part  of 
the  case  charging  conspiracy,  and  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  National  Guard,  for 
effecting  changes  in  the  constitution  by 
force — as  to  which  the  jury  very  correctly 
found  the  charge  not  proved,  bat  only  not 
proved — we  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
langnage  and  proposal?  of  a  person  whose 
warlike  language  (for  it  is  lament-ible  to 
think  how  commonly  and  frequently  the 
purpose  of  arming  seemed  to  be  talked  of) 
obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  Bri- 
gadier-General. Now,  at  a  public  meeting, 
m  a  hall  at  Edinburgh,  before  600  or  700, 
at  which  one    of    the    pannels  was  not 

§  resent  at  all,  this  individual  openly  and 
istinctly  purposed  and  exhorted  the 
meeting  to  form  a  National  Guard  of 
1,600  men,  in  companies  of  400,  two 
of  which  were  to  be  armed  as  mus- 
keteers and  the  other  two  as  lancemcn, 
and  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  Chartists 
and  all  others  resorting  to  arms ;  which 
seditions  proposal  was  prefaced,  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  opposed  it  stated, 
**  with  a  great  rhodomontade  of  poetry  "  ; 
and  Mr.  LogcMf  whose  object  was  to  show 
that  his  clients  had  always  discountenanced 
this  individual,  told  us,  as  a  proof  of  the 
extravagant  pitch  of  heroism  to  which  he 
worked  himself  up  (though  that  part  of 
the  speech  was  not  in  evidence),  that  he 
at  last  declared  he  was  ready,  and  hoped 
to  head  this  body  against  Her  Majesty's 
troops,  and  that  he  had  no  donbt  he  would 
rent  all  whom  he  might  encounter,  and 
out-general  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 


self. Now,  if  an  indictment  had  been 
preferred  against  this  party,  who  was  said 
to  have  left  the  country,  charging  sedi- 
tion, and,  in  the  minor,  setting  forth  that 
be  openly  and  seditiously,  at  a  public 
meeting,  made  this  proposal,  and  used 
such  language,  and  had  farther  averred 
that  the  language  was  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  the  people  to  immediate 
insurrection  under  him,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  him  as  a  leader  against 
Her  Majesty's  troops ;  and  if  such  pro- 
posal and  language  had  been  proved,  I 
suppose  no  jury  of  reasonable  men  (unless 
the  defence  of  insanity  had  been  esta- 
blished) oonld  have  hesitated  to  sav  that 
such  a  party  was  guilty  of  sedition  in 
using  langnage  of  such  import  and  ten- 
dency. But  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult, probably,  to  satisfy  them — at  least  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  satisfy 
me — that  this  most  redoubtable  personage 
did  really  intend,  or  desire,  to  lead  any 
attack  against  Her  Majesty's  troops,  or 
to  encounter,  T.  do  not  say,  the  Duke  of 
WeHlvngion,  but  even  to  stand  the  steady 
fire  of  a  sergeant's  party  of  the  very  oldest 
pensioners  on  the  list.  That  would  have 
been  about  the  last  thing  that  I  should 
have  believed,  that  he  had  any  .intention 
of  doing.  Yet,  of  sedition,  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  language  so  calculated,  would 
justly  convict  a  party.  This  is  just  the 
distinction  applicable  to  this  case  and  ver- 
dict, and  a  practical  illustration,  which 
shows  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the 
principle  of  our  indictments.  The  exact 
effect  which  the  words  are  calculated  to 
produce,  is  one  thing  that  may  or  may  not 
be  intended.  The  orators,  on  such  occa* 
sions,  often  know  very  little,  and  think 
very  little,  of  the  effects  which  their  words 
are  calculated  to  produce.  But  the  wil- 
fully  and  mischievously  using  such  lan- 
guage against  their  allegiance,  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  rule  of 
law  and  order,  makes  them  guilty  of 
sedition. 

This  wilful,  disloyal,  and  mischievous 
spirit  in  the  use  of  such  language,  where- 
by popular  disaffection  and  resistance  to 
lawful  authoritv  is  directly  encouraged 
and  excited,  makes  the  crime  of  sedition, 
even  althoiigh  the  language  used  may  not 
have  been  intended  to  produce  the  exact 
effects  which  it  is  calculated  to  do. 

To  further  require  that  the  precise  in- 
tention to  produce  the  exact  effects  which 
the  words  are  calculated  to  produce  should 
be  proved,  over  and  above  a  nnding  that  the 
partv  was  seditions  in  using  the  language 
would,  in  truth,  surround  much  most 
mischievous  and  dangerous  sedition  with 
complete  impunity ;  for  (1)  such  additional 
intention  it  may  be  very  diffiouU  to  prove  i 
(2)  the  whole  appearance  and  manner,  and 
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oondnot  of  the  party,  of  his  associates, 
and  of  the  meeting,  may  really  satisfy  all 
that  the  exact  effects  which  his  words  were 
calcalated  to  produce,  were  not  really  and 
solely  designed  by  him.  The  man  may 
have  been  too  excited  to  have  any  sach 
deliberate  cool  design  as  instant  insarreo- 
tion  before  him,  althongh  his  words  were 
directly  calcalated  to  produce  that  result. 
Nay,  one  might  be  quite  satisfied  of  the 
reverse, — that  his  object  was  to  keep  up 
great  and  alarming  discontent  and  agita- 
tion for  his  own  base  purposes,  to  secure 
weekly  or  yearly  contributions,  as  a 
reward  for  his  trade ;  and  that  he  well  knew 
that  any  actual  outbreak  would  at  once 
lead  to  th«  extermination  of  his  calling ; 
and  that  such  results  were  what  he  most 
dreaded,  thoush  he  was  using  language 
well  calculated  to  produce  these  effects, 
unless  he  at  the  same  time  cunningly 
kept  under,  by  his  influence,  the  spirit  he 
was  trying  to  rouse.  But  though  a  jury 
shall  be  satisfied  upon  that  point,  is  the 
crime  not  that  of  sedition,  if  the  language 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  results,  and  if 
the  party  is  acting  unlawfully,  contrary  to 
his  allegiance,  and  to  the  peace  of  ihe 
realm,  in  using  such  language  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, having  no  justification  in  object  or 
occasion  P 

Hence,  then,  the  proper  guilt  of  sedi- 
tion (of  that  kind,  I  mean,  which  ii  here 
Srosecuted)  consists  in  the  unlawful  and 
isloyal  spirit  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
subject's  allegiance,  and  in  violation  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  and  of  the 
rule  of  the  law,  language  or  publications 
are  used  and  circulated,  calculated  to 
produce,  as  here  found,  '*  popular  dis- 
affection and  resistance  to  lawful  au- 
thority." And  it  is  a  misconception  of 
the  law  to  suppose  that  the  effects  which 
the  language  is  so  calculated  to  produce 
must  further  be  specifically  intended,  so 
that  the  jury  must  find  that  the  words 
were  intended  as  well  as  calculated  to 
produce  these  results.  If  such  had  been 
the  law,  every  conviction  on  an  indict- 
ment not  containing  that  additional  aver- 
ment in  the  minor  has  been  a  bad  ver- 
dict. But  I  hold  the  law  to  be  fixed  by 
the  cases  in  point  of  principle  and  prac- 
tice. 

If  the  view  of  ihe  law  I  have  now  stated 
meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Court, 
then,  most  clearly,  the  objection  to  this 
verdict  wholly  fails. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  authori- 
ties, and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  view  is 
the  sound  result  to  be  derived  from  them 
alL 

It  is  part  of  the  very  misconception  I 
have  adverted  to,  to  take  the  general 
passHged  descriptive  of  sedition,  and  the 


words  therein  employed,  relative  to  the 
unlawful  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  party, 
necessary  for  the  crime  of  sedition,  to  be 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  an  in- 
dictment framed  like  the  present,  and  to 
the  particular  and  unnecessary  averment 
contained  in  the  present,  over  and  above 
the  averment  that  the  language  was  openly 
and  seditiously  spoken,  vi£:,  that  the  same 
was  intended,  as  well  as  calculated,  to 
produce  such  and  such  results.  I  do  not 
so  understand  the  passages  in  Hume  at 
fiW'  I  do  not  think  they  hare  the  least 
application  to  the  very  special  question  as 
to  this  particular  and  specific  averment, 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  produce 
the  results  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  general  description  of  Hume  as 
to  sedition,  as  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pre- 
cision, even  a.s  a  general  exposition  of  the 
law.  And  I  cannot  state  consistently  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  without  meeting 
directly  the  passage  founded  on.  I  dhonld 
say  that  his  doctrine  is  too  unqualified 
and  too  abstract  on  both  sides,  that  it 
restricts  too  much,  in  words  at  least,  the 
subject's  right  of  discussion  and  speech, 
and  in  what  is  to  be  proved,  requires 
more  to  be  established  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  than  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
the  general  principles  of  the  law,  and  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society  prescribe  as 
essential  elements  of  the  case.  He  seems 
to  put  the  crime  of  murder  and  sedition  on 
the  same  footing ;  in  that  I  differ ;  and  he 
docs  not  seem  to  me  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion fully  between  sedition  and  those 
treasons  in  which  a  special  intent  is  the 
offence.  Indeed  some  of  his  expressions 
seem  more  applicable  to  such  treasons 
than  to  sedition. 

In  his  chapter  on  sedition,  Hume  refers 
back  to  the  part  of  his  work  on  leasing- 
making  for  his  explanation  of  the  **  general 
notion  of  the  offence  of  sedition,  as  he 
terms  it,  that  he  need  not  farther  describe 
it,  and  says  (Yol.  I.,  p.  352)— 

**  It  18  further  to  be  observed  concerning 
leading-making,  that  it  always  has  relation  to  the 
King,  or  (if  that  is  not  abolished  by  the  long 
disiue)  to  some  eminent  individual  connected 
with  the  Court,  and  can  only  be  committed  by 
means  of  false  speechep,  or  reproachful  and  eon- 
teroptuons  words  thrown  out  a^^ainst  him.  But 
sedition  is  a  crime  of  a  far  wider  and  a  more 
various  description,  as  well  as  of  a  deeper 
character,  and  may  equally  be  committed  in 
relation  to  any  of  the  other  parts  of  our  frame 
of  Government,  or  to  any  class  or  order  of  our 
society,  and  though  no  spe.'ial  calumny  ih  cir- 
culated against  the  King  or  any  other  individual, 
as  by  forming  combinations,  taking  resolutions, 
spreaiiing  doctrines  and  opinions,  or,  in  general, 
pursuing  any  such  course  of  measures  and 
actions  as  tends  directly  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Legislature  or  established  Government,  or  to  the 
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new  modelling  of  the  state  without  the  authority 
of  law.  No  invective,  therefore,  how  violent 
soever,  against  monarchy  in  general,  no  abuse, 
the  most  outrageous,  of  the  British  constitution, 
no  proceedings,  though  tending  ever  so  plainly 
to  abolish  that  venerable  system,  and  set  up  a 
new  form  of  Government  in  its  room,  would 
justify  the  charge  of  leasing-making.  Because, 
though  involving  the  state  and  ofBce  of  the 
King,  as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  such  projects 
are  levelled  against  the  whole  system,  and  are 
not  moved  out  of  personal  grudge  to  the  prince 
upon  the  throne,  but  spring  from  a  deeper  and 
more  malignant  principle,  and  employ  also  more 
direct  means  and  more  extensive  than  the  mere 
slander  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
King.  Thus  sedition  is  a  crime  against  the 
state,  and  holds  the  next  place  after  treason,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied,  and  which  it  very 
often  bat  by  a  short  interval  precedes.  The 
other  is  a  personal  offence  or  verbal  injury 
offered  to  the  King,  and  is  considered  by  the 
laif  in  so  much  a  more  serious  light  than  other 
wrongs  of  this  class,  partly  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  regard  it  has  to  his  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  partly  by  reason  of  the  possible  evil 
influence  of  such  an  example  on  the  affections 
and  dispositions  of  his  subjects." 

This  explanation,  to  which  Hume  him- 
self refers  as  his  proper  description  of 
the  offence,  certainly  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  the  argument  against  this  verdict. 
And  it  was  an  occasion  on  which,  as  he 
himself  says,  great  discrimination  and 
precision  were  necessary,  viz.,  in  drawing 
the  distinction  between  leasing-making 
against  the  sovereign  and  sedition.  Whe- 
ther, after  the  Union,  any  snch  distinction 
can  be  recognised,  or  whether  the  in- 
stances he  gives  of  the  former  are  not 
proper  cases  of  seditions  libels,  I  need  nob 
consider.  The  remark  as  to  sedition  being 
nearly  allied  to  treason,  which  it  may 
often  but  by  a  very  short  interval  pre- 
cede, may  be  correct  to  the  limited  extent, 
that  parties  guilty  of  the  one  may  be  led 
into  the  other.  But  if  it  imports,  as  it 
seems  to  do,  as  matter  of  doctrine,  that 
the  two  crimes  are  nearly  allied  in  the 
elements  which  are  essential  to  the  several 
crimes,  I  dissent  wholly  from  the  opinion 
Snch  constructive  treasons  as  were  at- 
tempted to  be  made  out  in  the  case  of 
Hardy  (a)  and  Home  Too]ce,(h)  were  indeed 
allied  to  sedition,  or  rather  were  nothing 
but  sedition.  But  the  distinction  between 
the  crimes  is  as  broad  as  law  and  reason 
can  make  out  any  line  of  difference. 

I  notice  this  remark,  because  I  trace 
the  influence  of  this  "  notion,"  that  sedi- 
tion is  nearly  allied  to  treason,  on  the  ex- 
pressions and  opinions  which  occur  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  work.  And  this 
tendency  to  view  the  two  as  so  closely 

(a)  24  St.  Tr.  199. 
(6)  25  St.  Tr.  1. 


allied,  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  facts  had  been  founded  on  in  the 
prosecutions  in  Scotland  for  sedition, 
which  were  so  strenuously  urged  in 
England,  for  the  conviction  of  Hardy  and 
Tooke  of  treason.  The  error  is,  however, 
a  very  grave  one ;  it  tends  to  make  the 
law  of  treason  too  easy,  the  proof  of  sedi- 
tion more  difficult  than  law  or  the  reason 
of  the  thing  requires.  There  is  no  alliance 
in  the  law  between  them,  to  use  Baron 
Hume'B  expression,  or  rather,  to  use  a 
more  correct  legal  expression,  there  is 
really  no  identity  in  the  essential  elements 
of  the  two  offences :-— 1.  The  law  of  treason 
is  wholly  statutory;  of  sedition  it  is  by 
common  law,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 2.  In  treason,  unless  when  war  is 
actually  levied,  a  certain  specific  intent  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  crime,  and  un- 
less that  specific  intent  is  proved,  the 
general  purpose  of  commotion,  confusion, 
and  a  general  disloyal  mischievous  spirit, 
leading  to  most  dangerous  evils,  is  not 
enough.  Hence  the  specific  intent  uf  the 
mind  is,  in  most  cases,  of  the  essence  of 
the  crime  of  treason.  I  hold  this  to  be 
the  taming  point  of  the  case,  and  in  sedi- 
tion there  is  no  such  special  and  limited 
law. 

,  Baron  Hume  does,  however,  while  he 
refers  back  to  his  former  description  of 
sedition,  as  his  explanation  of  the  general 
notion  of  the  crime,  go  on  in  the  chapter 
on  sedition  with  a  general  sentence,  not 
very  consistent,  I  admit,  In  expression,  or 
perhaps,  purport,  with  the  passages  to 
which  he  thus  refers  as  his  proper 
text  on  the  subject.  He  says  (Vol.  I., 
p.  553)— 

**  I  had  formerly,  in  drawing  the  line  between 
sedition  and  leasing-makiug,  a  proper  occasion  to 
explain  the  general  notion  of  this  offence.  And 
I  shall  not  now  attempt  any  further  to  describe 
it  (being  of  so  various  and  comprehensive  a 
nature),  than  by  saying  that  it  reaches  all  those 
practices,  whether  by  deed,  word,  or  writing,  or  of 
whatsoever  kind,  which  are  suited  and  intended 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  public  trouble  or 
commotion,  and  moving  Uis  Majesty's  subjects 
to  the  dislike,  resistance,  or  subversion  of  the 
established  Government  and  laws,  or  settled 
frame  and  order  of  things." 

Now  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  practical 
rule,  according  to  which  indictments  are 
to  be  framed,  and  juries  to  be  directed, 
and  as  referring  to  anything  beyond  the 
general  malice  and  illegal  purpose,  which 
is  involved  in  any  man  uttering  seditious 
words  without  a  legal  excuse,  I  must  very 
distinctly  say  that  I  cannot  acquiesce  in 
that  as  a  correct  definition  of  the  law,  or 
leave  the  protection  of  society  to  rest  on 
the  requisites  there  stated  as  necessary  to 
constitute  sedition — if  the  learned  author 
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meant  more  than  what  is  stHted  in  Starhie, 
in  a  passage  I  shall  afterwards  refer  to,  as 
to  legal  and  technical  malice  or  purpose. 

But  is  the  author  consistent  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  constitutional  law,  when  in  the 
next  sentence  he  says — 

**  Under  this  description  would  fall  a  work, 
■Qch  as  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  present  age  to  produce,  which  should 
teach  that  all  monarchy  and  hereditary  rink,  or 
all  clerical  dignities  and  establishments  of  re- 
ligion, are  an  abuse  or  usurpation,  contrary  to 
reason  and  justice,  and  unfit  to  be  any  longer 
snflfered.  Or,  though  the  piece  should  not  set 
out  on  so  broad  a  principle  as  this ;  if  it  argrue, 
like  many  compositions  which  have  lately  been 
offered  to  the  public,  that  the  power  of  the  King 
is  overgrown,  and  ought  at  any  haiard  to  be 
retrenched;  or  that  the  Commons  are  a  mere 
nominal  and  pretended  representative  of  the 
people,  and  entitled  to  no  manner  of  regard  ;  or 
that  the  whole  state  is  full  of  corruption ;  and 
that  the  people  ought  to  take  the  office  of  re- 
forming it  on  themselves.  All  exhortations  of 
this  kind,  whether  any  commotion  follow  on 
them  or  not  (for  if  any  do  follow,  it  will  then 
depend  on  the  degree,  fashion  and  immediate 
occasion  of  that  disturbance,  whether  it  is  not 
treason  in  those  who  partake  of  it),  are  un- 
doubted acts  of  sedition ;  being  calculated  and 
employed  for  the  direct  purpose  of  loosening 
the  hold  which  the  Government  has  of  the 
opinions  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  thus 
preparing  them  for  acts  of  resistance  or  aggres- 
sion." 

On  such  publications  I  should  say  that 
the  question  for  the  jury  is  practically 
Tery  different — are  they  really  abstract 
discussions,  or  are  they  calculated  to 
alienate  the  people  of  this  country  from 
their  allegiance,  and  to  produce  insurrec- 
tion here,  as  a  result  clearly  following 
from  the  way  the  questions  are  treated  P 
If  so,  then,  whether  intended  or  not,  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  so  calculated — and 
so  not  very  consistently  the  author  holds  ; 
for  he  CTcn  includes  within  the  crime  of 
sedition,  treatises,  althongh  only  generid, 
and  only  indirectly  calculated  to  lead  to 
such  ends. 

Now  I  require  less  than  his  general 
))aragTaph  here  requires,  and  mach  more 
to  make  out  sedition  than  his  illastration 
states  to  be  necessary.  Ever^  other  illus- 
tration and  case  he  gives,  is  stated  in 
terms  directly  inconsistent  with  the 
general  passage  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  553,  if  it  is 
to  be  construed  in  the  way  the  pannels 
contend  for. 

E.g. :  Speaking  of  the  Scottish  statutes 
which  made  some  acts  of  sedition  trea* 
sons,  which  were  repealed  by  7  Anne  o.  21 ., 
and  the  words  of  all  of  which  are  against 
the  strain  of  that  passage  on  p.  553,  he 
says  (p.  555) — 

**  Now,  each  of  these  enactments,  in  its  order, 
is  an  acknowledgment  and  •  oonfirmation  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  common  law;  proceeding,  as 
;  they  all  do,  on  the  notion  of  the  wickedness  of  all 
such  practices  as  tend  to  impugn  the  principles, 
and  shake  the  security  of  the  established  Oovem- 
meut,  or  to  withdraw  from  it  the  reverence  and 
affections  of  the  people;  and  raising  such  of- 
fences from  their  natural  rank  of  i«dition  to  that 
of  treason,  by  reason  of  the  exigency  of  the  times. 
Being  now  again  lowered  from  that  degree  by 
the  statute  7  Anne  c.  21,  which  abolishes  the 
peculiar  treasons  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  these, 
and  all  other  instances  of  transgression  in  the 
like  sort,  as  mala  in  »€,  and  evils,  too,  of  a  veiy 
high  order,  retain,  of  course,  their  proper  place 
and  quality  as  acts  of  sedition  at  common  law ; 
whereby  the  offenders  are  justly  exposed  to  the 
highest  arbitrary'  punishment.  O n  these  grounds 
many  convictions  have  of  late  vears  been  ob- 
tained.** 

And  in  a  note,  the  case  of  M^Lartn  and 
J9atn2,(a)  among  others,  is  quoted  as  an 
illustration  of"  these  grounds." 

A^in,  in  distinguishing  between  a  pub- 
lication exciting  to  riot,  and  one  seditious, 
he  says  (p.  558)— 

"  But  if  any  one  print  and  publish  a  discourse, 
wherein  he  describes  the  Legislature  as  corrupt 
and  incompetent  to  its  functions,  and  advises  to 
hold  a  convention  of  the  people,  who  shall  re- 
form the  Government  after  their  own  fiincy,  or 
on  a  new  and  more  popular  system,  proposed  in 
this  discourse— then  is  the  author  guilty  of  real 
sedition ;  for  he  has  taken  a  most  material  step 
or  measure  towards  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  State." 

But  that  same  page  illustrates  how 
much  his  views  were  influenced  by  the 
notion  that  the  law  of  sedition  and  of 
treason  were  nearly  allied  in  principle; 
for  he  says  (p.  558) — 

"  The  crime  of  sedition  lies,  therefore,  in  the 
stirring  of  such  humours  as  naturally  tend  to 
change  and  commotion  in  the  Sute.  So  near, 
indeed,  is  the  alliance  between  sedition  and 
treason,  that,  if,  instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of 
a  hostile  disposition  to  the  Government,  or  pre- 
paring such  materials  as  in  time  may  kindle  into 
a  flame,  the  offender  shall  seek  the  same  object 
more  immediately,  by  a  direct  and  definite  ex- 
hortation to  the  people  to  rise  at  that  particular 
season,  as  advantageous  for  gaining  these  ends ; 
this  measure,  like  a  consultation  to  levy  war, 
seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  King ;  bein^  a  decided 
and  a  material  step  towards  the  doing  of  that 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  plain  danger 
of  the  sovereign's  life." 

Now,  on  this  passage  I  must  observe 
that  no  two  offences  seem  to  be  more 
directly  contrasted  in  the  elements  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  guilt,  than  sedition 
and  treason,  hero  paid  to  be  allied — I 
should  say,  even  here  contrasted — ^the  one 
consisting  in  the  tendency  to  produce  gene- 
ral disanection,  which  may  never  lead  to 
actual  outbreak ;  the  other,  in  the  direct 

(a)  83  St.  Tr.  I. 
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object  or  intent  of  immediate  insnrrection. 
The  former  may  be  far  more  misohiuvoas ; 
for  open  treason  is  easily  dealt  with — is 
easily  pat  down — often  puts  itself  down, 
and  generally  expires  and  burns  out  in 
the  act  of  kindling  it.  But  in  the  latt:»r 
there  is  direct,  immediate  design ;  in  the 
former,  the  effect  which  ihe  act  is  caU 
culated  to  produce,  is  what  is  looked  to, 
and  for  that  the  party  is  justly  amenable 
if  he  has  no  legal  object,  fur  the  effect  is 
most  dangerous,  and  the  speech  calculated 
to  produce  that  effect  is,  as  Mr.  Clerk  says, 
seditious.  The  distinction  between  sedi- 
tion and  treason  is  then  as  bioad  as  the 
necessity  in  the  latter  offence  of  positive 
design  of  an  immediate  insurrection  can 
mark  any  such  difference. 

It  is  not  agreeable,  nor  is  it  often  ne- 
cessary, to  make  these  comments  on  pas- 
sagos  of  any  institutional  writer,  especially 
of  one  whi)Ae  authority  is  so  great,  and 
whose  services  to  the  law  are  so  incom- 
pMbrably  beyond  that  of  any  writer  on  any 
branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  except 
Lord  Stair.  But  when  we  are  required  to 
lay  down  the  public  law  of  the  realm  on 
matters  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  and  in  reference  to 
tbe  rules  which  must  restrain  within  the 
duty  of  allegiance  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  of  constitutional  agitation  of  all  ques- 
tions in  which  any  classes  of  the  subjects 
are  interested,  we  are  bound  very  carefully 
to  consider  the  authority  quoted  to  up, 
and  not  to  surrender  qur  superior  and 
higher  province  of  j  a d^es  to  the  opinions 
of  any  private  author,  nowever  eminent. 

If  the  passage  in  Hume,  founded  on  by 
the  pannels,  really  bears  the  constraction 
they  put  on  it,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  is 
applicable  practically  in  such  questions  as 
the  present  technical  point,  then  I  am 
constrained,  but  without  any  hesitation 
■whatever,  to  deny  that  it  is  an  accurate 
exposition  of  law. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 
I  will  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  on  this 
subject— that  when  Hume  puts  murder 
and  sedition  as  crimes  analogous  in  prin- 
ciple, I  think  he  brings  out  very  pro- 
minently the  error  which  pervades  the 
general  passage  on  sedition  founded  on 
by  the  pannels.  So  far  from  holding  that 
any  such  analogy  exists,  eo  as  to  restrain 
within  corresponding  1  knits  tho  two 
offence?,  I  desire  to  say  decidedly,  that  I 
should  hold  tbe  crime  of  sedition  in  its 
analogy  or  correspondine  principle  (if 
sach  is  at  all  a  safe  princi^e  of  judgment), 
to  answer  to  the  analogy  of  all  cbaiges  of 
culpable  homicide,  of  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated character,  as  well  as  to  ihe  more 
direct  intent  which  is  in  cases  of  murder, 
pud  may  be  also  in  sedition. 

A  party  is  legivUy  answerable  for  the 
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death  of  another,  caused  by  his  unlawful 
act,  calculated  to  produce  sach  results, 
although  he  may  not  have  intended  any 
such  catastrophe,  if  he  acted  reck  I  e  sly 
and  without  regard  to  the  safety  of  others. 
Yet  he  is  not  in  all  cases  guilty  of  murder, 
but  of  culpable  homicide. 

And  this  is  the  corresponding  ca^je  in 
analogy  to  sedition,  if  such  analojg^s  are 
n'>t  most  unsafe  grounds  for  legal  reason* 
ing.  In  sedition,  the  effect  of  resistance 
to  lawful  authority,  as  an  actual  result  to 
follow  from  the  words  used,,  may  not  have 
been  intended  by  tho  party;  but  if  the 
language  is  calculfbted  to  produce  that 
result,  is  seditiously  uttered,  contrary  to 
the  &ubj.ect*8  allegiance,  and  to  the  dan;^er 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  I  hold,  without 
doubt,  that  the  crime  of  sedition  is  com* 
pleted. 

Still  the  authority  of  Hume  cannot  be 
used  against  this  verdict,  except  by  mis* 
taking  and  confounding  the  question  as 
to  the  general  doctrine  with  the  appllca* 
tion  of  the  doctrine  to  our  indictments. 

I  think  the  law  is  more  correctly  statod 
by  Mr.  Clerk,  in  the  defence  for  Painter, 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to. 

Neither  do  I  think  a  correct  use  has 
been  made  of  one  passage,  or  lather  of 
one  word  in  a  passage,  in  the  charge  of 
my  venerable  predecessor  to  the  jury,  in 
the  case  of  McLaren  and  Baird.  In  the 
first  place.,  on  turning  to  the  original 
edition  of  that  report  from  which  the 
copy  in  the  State  Trials  is  printed,  I  do 
nbt  find  the  least  trace  that  the  charge 
was  afterwards  revised  by  his  lordship. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  prefaoe,  Mr.  Djo), 
who  certainly  has  not  attained  to  the 
accuracy  of  modern  reporters,  not  only 
does  not  state  any  such  authority  and 
sanction,  but  apologizes  for  the  great 
difficulty  of  preparing  a  correct  report. 
And  the  report  of  the  charge  is  intro- 
duced in  the  following  somewhat  apolo- 
getical  manner, — 

**  The  Lord  Jtutice-Clerk  addressed  the  jury  in 
the  following  manner,'' 

different  from  the  reports  of  the  speech  s 
of  counsel,  and  certainly  implying  that 
it  is  but  an  imperfect  report.  The 
Lord  Jii8tice-Cnmeral{a)  informs  me  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
having  revised  his  speech ;  that  he  is  sure 
Mr.  Dow  never  applied  to  him  for  any 
such  purpose,  in  any  case  at  all,  ana, 
therefore,  that  the  verbal  accuracy  of  that 
report  of  his  charge  ought  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  any  expression  of  any  advised 
opinion  of  his. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Jeffrpi/e  arcumont  as 
to  intention,    on  whicii    he  asked  for  a 


(a)  Previously  Lord  Jnstice-Cleik. 
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direction,  whoUj  related  to  tbe  general 
nnlawfnl  purpose  which  the  words 
wickedly  and  relonionsly  in  that  indict- 
ment implied,  or  which  **  aeditionsly " 
implies  in  this,  and  did  not  relate  to  the 
intent  to  prodnce  the  exact  results  which 
the  langnage  was  calculated  to  prodnce. 
This,  I  think  plain,  on  reading  his  speech, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  corrected. 
\t,  is  to  that  general  doctrine,  in  the  law 
of  sedition,  that  a  part  of  the  charge  is 
directed.  Bat,  I  own,  I  can  the  less  rely 
on  the  yerhal  accnracy  of  that  report,  for 
criminal  tendency  and  criminal  intention 
are  used  as  exactly  equivalent  expressions 
in  the  sentence  m  question,  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  argument,  that  report  really 
cannot  give  us  correctly  what  was  stated, 
or  clearly  would  be  an  authority  against 
the  panneVs  argument. 

As  I  read  the  charge,  I  do  not  think  it 
had  any  reference  to  the  special  point  here 
raised,  even  indirectly. 

Looking  to  all  other  practical  exposi- 
tions of  the  law,  I  find  the  law  stated 
exactly  according  to  my  apprehension  of 
it.  I  say  practical  expositions,  for  I  value 
a  direction  to  a  jury  by  judges  of  autho- 
rity, intended  to  guide  them,  or  the 
collection  of  the  law  therefrom  dedncible 
in  works  having  direct  reference  to  the 
vray  a  jury  is  to  be  directed,  as  far  more 
naeful  than  mere  general  definitions  of  the 
crime  in  the  abstract. 

I  concur  entirely  in  the  way  the  law  is 
plated  for  practical  objects,  in  2  Starkie 
on  Libel,  in  the  Crinainal  Division  of  his 
book,  129,  130;  Blasphemy,  140,  141, 
147,  151-2,  175;  Lord  EUenborough, 
in  Lambert  and  Perry* s  case,  (a)  cited  at 
p.  177;  again  at  18*2-3— which  is  very 
important— as  to  the  distinction  between 
the  unlawful  purpose  and  the  sort  of  intent 
which  in  this  indictment  in  superadded 
very  erroneously  and  snperflnously,  as  to 
the  special  results  which  the  words  are 
calculated  to  produce.  So  Lord  Holtjmt 
the  matter  in  a  case  of  great  note,  Tut- 
chinas  ca8e(&)  cited  at  188.  See  also  Lord 
Ellenhorottgh  in  Cohbett's  case,(c)  cited 
at  193;  again  p.  207  and  216.  On  this 
I  observe,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
in  principle  as  to  the  offence  of  sedition, 
whether  it  is  committed  by  language  or 
by  publications — very  great  difierence, 
indeed,  as  to  the  sufnciency  of  the  proof, 
as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
inexperience  and  temperament  of  the 
speatcr— the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and 
SQch  like  considerations,  bat  none  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  off'ence,  217. 

As  to  intention,  again,  at  240,  244,  258, 

(a)  2  Camp.  898.  81  St.  Tr.  885. 
(6)  14  St.  Tr.  1095. 
(c)  29  St.  Tr.  1. 


the  jMMsages  are  moat  material,  and 
directly  applicable  to  this  case — 

"It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  in 
respect  of  this  class  of  cases,  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  pablisher  is  the  test  of  civil  or  of 
penal  liability,  that  with  a  view  to  exemption 
from  criminal  as  well  as  civil  retponrability, 
the  mere  abstract  intention  of  the  party  can- 
not protect  him  in  the  absenoe  of  facts,  whieh 
constitute  an  oceasion  recognised  by  the 
law.  The  law  allows  no  man  to  defend  himself 
by  sajing,  *  1  did  an  act,  in  itself  injurious, 
mischievous,  and  illegal,  but  I  did  it  with  an 
excellent  intention.'  And  it  must  also  be  re- 
marked, that  a  publication  not  warranted  by  the 
nature  and  exigeuoy  of  the  occasion,  cannot  be 
Justified  in  a  criminal  any  more  thka  a  civil 
proceeding ;  for  if  the  occasion  does  not  justify 
or  excuse  the  act,  neither,  on  the  principle  just 
adverted  to,  can  mere  abstract  good  intention 
supply  a  sufllcient  defence." 

Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  purport  of 
the  proposed  definition  by  the  Criminal 
Commissioners  in  England,  when  the 
whole  of  their  passage  is  taken  (a) — 

"  Whosoever  shall  maliciously  compose,  print, 
or  publish  any  seditious  libel,  expressing  or 
signifying  any  matter  or  meaning  tending  to 
bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of 
Her  Majesty,  or  Her  Government,  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  as  by  law 
established,  or  both  Houses,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  excite  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
to  attempt  the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  Church 
or  State  hs  by  law  established,  otherwise  than  by 
lawful  means,  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
eleventh  class.'* 

Here,  the  word  "  tending  "  is  equivalent 
in  reasoning  and  legal  import  to  *'  wickedly 
and  feloniously"  or  **  seaitiously." 

It  is  not  need  with  rererenoe  to  any  in- 
tent directly  to  produce  the  precise  results 
which  the  language  of  the  libel  tends  to 
produce.  The  8th  article  of  the  same 
section  also  shows  this  to  be  their  mean- 
ing; and  the  above  definition  distinctly 
comprehends  and  supports  this  verdict  as 
sufficient  when  applied  to  the  indictment. 

Concurring  in  the  view  of  the  law  as 
thus  explained,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  clear,  that  a  verdict  finding  the 
parties  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as  that 
they  used  language  calculated  to  excite 
popular  disafieotion  and  resistance  to  law- 
lul  authority^  on  this  indictment,  is  a 
good  conviction  in  point  of  law,  and  that, 
on  the  motion  pf  Her  Majesty's  Advocate, 
sentence  must  be  pronounced  on  this 
verdict.  But  I  must  add,  in  conolusion, 
that  it  is  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me,  that 
the  jury  did  leave  out  the  word  intended, 
in  the  special  way  in  which  it  was  inserted 
in  this  indictment,  not  only  because  the 
case  is  thereby  presented  to  us  in  a  much 
less  aggravated  light,  bat  also  because  if 
,  I  had  been  on  the   jury,  as  the   more 

I  (a)  7th  Report,  p.  122  (JBA3). 
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serious  charge  had  not  been  proved,  I 
believe  that  I  Bhoold  have  returned  tbe 
same  verdiot  with  that  which  is  recorded. 

Lord  Mackienzib  :  I  concur.  I  think  the 
crime  of  sedition  is  sufficiently  constituted 
by  using,  whether  in  printing,  or  writing, 
or  orallj,  language  calculated  (which,  ot 
coarse,  means  plainly  calculated)  to  ex- 
cite popular  disafifection,  and  resistance 
to  lawful  authority,  provided  this  be  done 
wickedly  or  seditiously,  i.e.  without  law- 
ful justification  or  excuse.  I  do  not  think 
that  to  constitute  sedition,  it  is  essential 
that  there  shall  be  in  the  delinquent  a 
desire  or  intention  to  excite  this  disatf'ec- 
tion  and  insurrection,  or  resistance,  pro- 
vided he  intends  to  use  words  plainly 
calculated  to  excite  these,  and  uses  them, 
and  that  without  insiification  or  excuse. 
It  seems  to  me  clear,  that  this  last,  i.6. 
using  the  words,  is  enough  to  cause  the 
evil  of  the  crime,  i.e.  danger  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  want  of  justification  or  ex- 
cuse is  sufficient  to  make  the  committer 
of  it  answerable  criminally.  And  if  such 
an  act  be  a  crime  at  all,  if  it  be  not  law- 
ful, it  can  be  no  other  crime  than  sedi- 
tion. We  never  could  say  that  it  was  a 
crime,  but  not  sedition,  and  so  not  falling 
under  the  recent  statute,  which  limits  the 
punishment  of  sedition,  but  does  not 
limit  the  punishment  of  any  other  crime.(a) 
Can  we  then  hold  such  conduct  not  to  be 
criminal  at  all  P    I  think  that  impossible. 

Put  the  case,  for  instance,  that  a  man, 
without  any  jostifictttion  or  excuse,  prints 
and  publishes  a  pamphlet  containing 
words  plainly  calculated  to  excite  popular 
disaffection  and  insurrection,  or  resistance 
to  lawful  authority;  and  that  this  is 
proved  against  him ;  but  that  he  proves, 
per  contra,  that  his  previous  conduct  was 
highly  and  zealously  loyal;  that  accord- 
ingly, he  had  a^  first  refused  to  print  the 
pamphlet,  and  had  at  last  reluctantly 
yielded  to  do  it  only  for  a  large  bribe,  and 
afterwards  done  his  best  to  counteract  its 
effect,  still  he  would  be  guilty  of  sedition. 
True,  his  desire  and  intention  would  ap- 
pear to  be  only  to  get  money.  But  with 
that  desire  and  intention  he  acted  without 
justification  or  excuse,  and  in  disregard 
of  law,  and  printed  and  published  what 
was  in  itself  manifestly  dangerous  to  the 
pablic.  He  therefore  was  not  innocent 
but  criminal,  i.».  seditious. 

Or,  say  that  a  man  did  the  same  thing, 
moved  by  threats  and  fear,  but  not  such 
fear  as  amounted  to  a  legal  justification, 
he  might  say  he  had  no  mtention  to 
raiseoisaffection  or  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  but  that  would  not  sufficiently 
defend  him  from  a  charge  of  sedition. 

Or,  say  he  did  it   only  to  show   his 

(a)  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict  c.  5.  Bep.  8.L.R.  1874. 


eloquence  and  ingenuity  as  BotMseau  is  said 
to  have  written  against  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  Bociety,  after  at  first  intending  to 
display  his  talents  on  the  other  side,  and 
being  advised  by  a  friend  that  the  side  of 
innovation  was  best  for  showing  off  talent. 

Or,  suppose  he  did  it  only  to  frighten 
Grovernment  or  Parliament  into  some 
measure  which  he  favoured,  not  truly 
desiring  or  expecting  actual  insurrection 
or  disaffection  to  take  place. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  many  others  that 
may  be  imagined,  the  person  must  be 
guilty  of  sedition,  by  doing  wilfully,  and 
without  justification  or  excuse,  an  act  of 
a  seditious  tendency. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Hume  defines  sedition  to 
be  not  only  **  calculated,"  but  "intended  " 
to  excite  disaffection  and  trouble  in  the 
state.  But  the  passage  cited  for  the 
pannels  has  not  itself  the  appearance  of 
precise  or  accurate  definition  ;  nor  can  I 
believe  that  Baron  Hume  in  it  at  all  con- 
templated the  question  whether  the  in- 
tention to  excite  disaffection  or  trouble 
was  essential.  For  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  followed  it  up  by  a  commentary  on 
that  branch  of  the  definition,  of  which  I 
see  no  appearance  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  (vol.  1,  pp.  564  and  568)— 

**  The  reason  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same  : 
That  all  measures  of  this  description,  by  exas- 
perating the  multimde,  and  infeedng  tnem  with 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  established  order  of  the 
State, tend  directly  to  abroach  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  and  to  fill  the  realm  with  trouble  and 
dissension.  To  prepare  which  miserable  ca- 
lamity, can  no  more  be  doubted  to  be  a  cognis- 
able crime,  and  one  too  of  a  high  degree,  than 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  partake  of  the  very  measure s 
themselves  of  resistance  and  violence,  if  such 
follow,  to  which  those  exhortations  have  seduced. 

"The  characteristic  of  sedition  lies  in  the 
forwarding,  preparing,  and  producing  soch  a 
state  of  thingi  as  may  naturally  issue  in  pnblic 
trouble  and  commotion. 

"  The  crime  of  sedition  lies  in  the  stirring  of 
such  humours  as  naturally  tend  to  change  and 
commotion  in  the  State." 

And  all  his  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
sedition  of  the  nature  I  nave  stated. 

Erehine  sneaks  in  the  same  way,  though, 
no  doubt,  ne  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
crinunate  sedition  from  leasing-making. 
(Tit.  iv.  B.  iv.  H.  29.)    He  says— 

*<  Verbal  sedition,  which  in  our  statutes  gets 
the  name  of  leasing-making,  is  inferred  from 
the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  sedition,  or  the 
breeding  of  hatred  and  discord  between  the 
King  and  his  people." 

He  says  nothing  of  intention. 

But  our  practice  is  what  affords  the 
most  important  authority  in  aid  of  what 
is  in  itself  reasonable.  On  that  I  need 
not  go  over  what  your  lordship  has  fully 
treated  already. 
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Then,  if  suoh  be  the  natnre  of  sedition 
in  our  law,  bow  atands  the  present  case  P 

The  indictment  sets  forth  that  the 
p'^nnels  sedition .Qly  nsed  langnage,  which 
18  recited,  and  which  appears  to  be  very 
plainly  in  itself  of  a  seditions  natnre. 
^nd  then  it  proceeds — 
*•  Aod  the  whole  or  part  of  the  language  abore 
»et  forth,  as  used  by  yon  the  mid  John  Grant, 
Henry  Ranken,  and  Robert  Hamilton  respec- 
tively, as  above  libelled,  was  intended  and 
calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection,  com- 
motion, and  violence,  and  resistance  to  lawful 
authority.** 

Now  here,  in  the  view  of  the  law  I  have 
^ven,  the  statement  of  that  lanfi^uage, 
and  the  statement  that  it  was  nsed  sedi- 
tionsly,  and  calculated  to  excite  popular 
disaffection,  and  resistance  to  lawful 
fluthoritj,  was  itself  a  suflBcient  chfirge 
of  sedinon.  The  statement  of  its  being 
'*  intended  '*  to  excite  these  was  not  essen- 
tial, but  intensive,  meant  to  aggi-avate  the 
charge,  not  to  constitute  it.  So  stands 
the  charge .  Th e  verdict  is  ~  {r6ad$  it) ,  and 
a  finding  in  like  terms  by  a  majority  is 
added  against  the  other  pannel.  And  the 
jury  explained  that  they  omitted  the  word 
'**  intended,"  not  meaning  to  find  that. 

Now,  I  can  regard  this  as  nothing  else 
than  a  finding  of  the  pannels  guilty  of  the 
sedition  libelled,  in  so  far  as  charged  with 
seditiously  using  words  calculated  to 
excite  disaffection  and  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  thongh  not  with  the  aggrava- 
tion of  intention  to  excite  these.  And  if 
that  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  sufficient  charge 
of  sedition,  the  conviction  of  it  must  be  a 
suflScient  conviction  of  sedition.  It  is  a 
conviction  of  guilt  and  of  seditiop  under 
this  libel.  It  implies,  therefore,  that  the 
words  were  used,  not  justifiably,  or  e:(cus- 
ably,  bnt  seditiously,  calculated  to  excite 
disaffection  and  iinlawful  resistance,  and 
so  is  a  conviction  of  legal  sedition.  Tbe 
limitation  of  the  finding  makes  the  sedi- 
tion less  aggravated,  and  mnst  lighten  the 
sentence.  Bat  it  cannot  warrant  o&soZoi tor. 

Th^  finding  in  this  case  is  not  am- 
biguous. It  cannot  mean  that  the  pannels 
nsed  the  words  juiitifiably  or  excusably, 
for  then  they  would  not  have  been  found 
guilty  of  sedition,  or  guilty  at  all ;  but 
not  guilty.  It  must  menu  that  they  were 
^ilty  of  the  sedition  libelled,  as  far  as 
they  nsed  the  vords. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  competency 
of  a  jury  finding  part  only  of  what  is 
libelled.  It  is  not  dispnted,  and  is  war* 
ranted  by  the  ordinary  style  of  our  indict- 
ments— 

"  all  which,  or  part  thereof,  being  found  proven, 
you  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  pains  of 
i.iw,''  &c. 

TiOid  MoNCREiW:  I  paid  all  the  atten- 
tion  in  my  power  to  the  argument  on  the 


natnre  and  effect  of  this  verdict,  and  I 
have  since  considered  very  carefully  the 
whole  maiter,  and  examined  all  the  caRes 
on  the  snbgeot,  as  I  find  them  variously 
reported. 

It  is  nndonbtedly  a  mitigated  verdict 
with  reference  to  the  charges  in  the 
indictment.  It  finds  the  very  serious 
charge  of  conspiracy  libelled  not  proven. 
It  also  finds  John  QrarU,  who  was  indicted 
along  with  Banhen  and  Hamilton,  not 
gnilt^  of  the  remaining  charge  of  sedition. 
But  It  finds  the  parties  now  at  the  bar 
guilty  of  sedition  in  the  particular  terms 
expressed  in  the  verdict-* 

**  Unanimously  find  the  pannel  Robert  Hamil- 
ton guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as  that  be  used 
langua^  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffec- 
tion and  resistance  to  lawful  authority ;  and,  by 
a  majority  of  one,  find  the  pannel  Henry  Banken 
also  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as  that  he  used 
language  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffec- 
tion and  resistance  to  lawful  authority." 

Looking  at  the  verdict,  as  it  so  stands 
reoorded,  and  expressly  approved  of  by 
the  jury  when  it  was  read  to  them,  I 
was  of  opinion,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a 
good  ana  effectual  verdict,  to  make  thes>e 
pannels  stand  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
sedition  libelled  in  the  major  proposition 
of  the  indictment,  to  a  certain  extent  and 
effect.  And  after  attending  to  all  the 
circumstances  and  eonsiderations  on  which 
difficulties  and  doubts  have  been  raised  on 
this,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  good 
verdict,  on  which  some  sentence  ought  to 
pass,  as  moved  for  by  the  Pnblic  Prose- 
outor. 

The  indictment  in  this  case  libels  sedi- 
tion simply  in  the  major  proposition 
(clearly  a  good  form,  according  to  the  case 
of  Sinclair  (a)  and  later  cases},  and  then, 
in  the  minor  proposition,  it  states  the 
facts  on  which  these  pannels  were  accused 
of  having  committed  that  crime;  and  it 
libels  particnlarlv,  that  each  of  the  pri- 
soners did,  in  the  meetings  set  forth, 
**  openly  and  seditiously  "  deliver  certain 
speeches,  some  of  the  material  words  of 
which  are  quoted  in  the  indictment,  and 
the  whole  terms  or  substance  of  which 
wore  more  fully  proved  in  evidence.  And 
it  certainly  bears  that  the  conduct  and 
speeches  of  the  pannels — 
**  were  seditious,  and  were  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  popular  disafieoiion,  oommotion, 
and  violence,  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority." 

The  jury  have  not  found  the  prisoners 
simply  guilty  of  sedition  as  libelled;  and 
thev  have  not  fonnd  them  guilty  of  sedition 
under  all  the  qualities  expressed  in  that 
clause  of  the  minor  proposition.  But  they 
have  found  them  guilty  of  sedition, insofar 
as  that  (with  reference  to  the  particular  facts 

(o;  28  St.  Tr.  777. 
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laid  in  the  indictment  as  to  each,  and  the 
avormeut  that  what  he  did,  he  did  openly 
and  seditiouely)  he  used  language — 
**  calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection  and 
resistance  to  lawful  authority.'* 

In  this  finding,  they  have  left  oat  the 
word  '  *  intended,"  and  left  the  matter  to 
stand  simply  on  this,  that  the  language 
used  openly  and  seditiously  was— 
"  calculated  to  ex<^ite  popular  disaffeetion  and 
resistance  to  lawful  authority." 

The  matter,  therefore,  stands  thds :  that 
the  jnry  have  not  found,  and  £  take  it,  have) 
left  out  expropoaito  that  word*'  intended," 
not  being  prepared,  as  I  understand  their 
explanation,  to  find  that  the  language  was 
nut  onJy  calculated  to  produce  the  efl'eot 
libelled,  but  that  it  was  actually  intended 
to  operate  in  that  manner.  I  do  not 
understand  the  yerdict  as  haying  nega- 
tived the  existence  df  such  intention.  But 
such  intention  ^ot  b^ing  found,  we  can 
only  take  the  verdict  on  that  which  is 
found.  If  the  jury  had  supposed  or  meant 
that  they  were  finding  the  prisoners  not 
guilty,  they  woilld  no  doubt  nave  said  so, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Grant. 

Now  the  question  appeara  to  me  to  be, 
whether,  when  the  verdict  finds  the  par- 
ties guilty  of  sedition,  defining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  seditioh  in  the  terms 
employed,  the  facts  set  forth  in  those 
terms  do,  or  do  not,  by  law  amount  to 
sedition  P 

But  if  the  law  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  that, 
under  a  charge  of  sedition,  if  the  acts  of 
speeches  libelled  are  in  their  own  nature 
seditious,  and  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
atfection  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority, 
that  is  sedition;  and  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  esiiential  to  libel  or  to  prove  an 
actual  intention  in  the  speakers,  writers, 
or  actors  ;  then  as  the  word  "  intended  "  in 
the  indictment  was  not  necessary  to  the 
•charge,  the  verdict  finding  the  parties 
guilty  of  sedition,  in  terms  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  principle  of  law.  must  be 
effectual  as  a  oonviclion  of  the  accused, 
and  sufiScient  to  warrant  a  sentence  by  the 
Couit. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  now  to  go 
through  the  various  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  the  pra^ctice  of  the  Court  on 
indictments  for  sedition,  though  I  have 
made  notes,  I  believe,  of  nearly  all  of 
them.  That  has  been  already  done,  in  my 
judgment,  very  fully  and  edectually.  Tho 
indictments  do,  in  general,  bear,  as  all 
indictments  do,  that  the  things  charged 
were  done  **  wickedly  and  feloniously,*'  or, 
in  the  particular  case  of  sedition,  some- 
times *•  openly  and  seditiously,"  which  has 
been  found  relevant  in  the  present  case, 
as  Well  as  in  other  cases ;  and  in  A  few 
instances  the  word  *'  intended,"  or  some 


similar  word,  has  been  applied  to  the 
character  of  the  speeches  or  writings 
libelled.  But  in  the  general  course  of 
such  iikdictments,  the  terms  most  common- 
ly used  are  "  calculated,"  or  *'  tending," 
or  some  such  word  applied  to  the  words  or 
writings  specified.  Sometimes  the  words 
are  "  of  a  seditious  tendency."  or  ''obvi- 
ously calculated  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  dis- 
afieotion,"  Ac.  Sometimes  writing  and 
printing  a  seditious  pamphlet — 
**  calculated  to  detrude  and  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt bur  present  happy  system  of  govern- 
ment.** &c. 

sometimes  (as  in  M'Laren  and  Baird) 
**  wickedly  and  feloniously  did  deliver 
a  speech  containing  a  number  of  sedi- 
tious and  inflammatory  remarks  and 
assertions — 

**  calculated  io  degrade  and  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  Government  and  Legislature,  and  to 
withdraw  therefrom  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  people,  and  fiU  the  realm  with  trouble 
and  dissensiou.** 

I  gather  from  all  the  cases,  that  the 
essence  of  the  crime  of  sedition  consists  in 
the  character  and  plain  meaning  and  im- 
port of  the  words  spokeii  or  written,  as 
being  calcillated  or  as  tending  to  exciie 
disaffection,  to  bring  the  laws  and  oousti- 
tntion  into  contempt,  or  to  excite  resist- 
ance to  lawful  authority.  And  when  this 
is  clear  in  any  particular  case,  provided 
the  word^  haa  been  deliberately  and  by 
the  free  will  of  the  party  spoken  or 
written,  the  crime  of  sedition  has  been 
committed.  No  doubt,  there  must  be 
intention  to  this  effect,  that  the  party  did 
intend  to  speak  or  to  write  the  things  laid 
to  bis  charge,  bearing  the  character  of 
being  so  calculated  to  excite  disafi*ection. 
And  if  the  word:$  do  not  in  their  natural 
and  obvioud  meaning  import  that  which  is 
alleged,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
assign  and  to  prove  an  entirely  different 
meaning  as  attached  to  the  words,  as  in  the 
case  of  Daniel  Ibooo  Eaton,{a)  in  which  it 
was  alleged  that  King  Oeor^e  the  Third 
was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  game 
cock.  But  where  the  meaning  and  import 
of  the  words  is  not  at  all  in  dispute,  the 
only  question  is,  after  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  were  uded  advisedly  by  the 
parties,  whether  they  are  of  the  seditious 
import  libelled,  in  so  far  as  they  are  cal- 
culated or  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
disafi*eotion  and  resistance  to  lawful 
authority. 

Without  thinking  it  necessary  to  go  into 
fdrther  detail,  after  the  full  explanation 
already  gi^en,  I  would  only  say  that  my 
attention  has  been  most  particularly  fixed 
on    the    whole    proceedings   which  took. 

(a)  23  St.  Tr.  1013. 
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place  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Bohertson 
tkudBerruM)  "^^^  ^®'*®  *^^®^  ^^  March  1793, 
on  an  indictment  charging  them  with  the 
crime  of  sedition,  in  so  far  ae  they  were 
guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  a  sedi- 
tious pamphlet — 

« containing  false,  wicked,  and  seditious  asser- 
tlons.  calcnlat«d  to  degrade  and  bring  into  con- 
tempt our  present  happy  system  of  government, 
and  withdraw  therefrom  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  our  subjects." 

They  were  charged  with  wickedly  and 
seditiously  printing  and  pnbliphing  the 
pamphlet  so  designated.  Upon  that  charge 
a  verdict  was  returned  by  which  the 
jnry— 

"  all  in.  one  voice  find  it  proven  that  the  said 
James  Robertson  did  print  and  publish,  and  that 
the  said  Walter  Berry  did  publish  only,  the  pam- 
phlet libelled  on." 

That  was  a  special  verdict,  as  the  verdict 
in  the  present  case  is.     It  did  not  find 
either  of  the  prisoners  guilty  of  sedition  as 
libelled,  or  of  the  crime  libelled,  but  it 
found,  in  specific  terms,  a  certain  thing 
as  to  each  of  the  prisoners,  wiihout  one 
word     as     to     the    intention    of    either 
of    them,     and     not     saying     specially 
that  they  did  those  things  wickedly  and 
feloniously,   or    with    any    such   quality. 
This  is  the  more  important,  because  it  cave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  in  which 
the  accused  had  the  aid  ol  the  very  eminent 
counsel,  Mr.  Wight,  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine ;  and  after 
long  argument  and  after  taking  time  to  con- 
sider, the  Court  were  unanimous  that  the 
verdict  was  eflfectual  as  to  Robertson;  but 
they  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  case  of 
Berry.    Yet  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
{Eakgrove,  AherGromhy,  Justice-Clerk  Brax- 
fidd,  against  Henderlcmd  and  Dtmetnnan) 
that  it  was  a  good  verdict  as  to  J5erry  also. 
The  objection  was  precisely  that  the  ver- 
dict did  not  find  the  intention,  but  it  was 
decidedly  held  that  that  was  not  necessary. 
And,  indeed,  if  it  were  necessary  that 
that  should  be  specially  found  by  the  jury, 
wherever  they  do  not  find  a  simple  verdict 
of  guilty  as  libelled,  it  would  be  difficult 
to    see    how  any  man  should  be   found 
guilty  upon  the  act  of  printing  or  pub- 
lishing the  most  seditious  and  inflammor 
tory  libel  which  can  bo  supposed.    And 
yet  I  take  it  to  be  clear  law  that  every  man 
IS  answerable  to  the  law  for  what  he  prints 
and  publishes  to  the  world  of  a  seditious 
tendency.     He  may  sometimes  prove  a 
case,  to  relieve  himself,  wholly  or  par- 
tially.   But  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
proof,  the  case  is  clear  on  the  act  done. 


I  do  also  think  it  very  striking,  that  in 
that  very  able  address  which  Mr.  John 
Clerk,  whose  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his 
clients,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  whose  great  knowledge  of 
law,  and  extraordinary  acuteness  of  dis- 
crimination, never  were  exceeded  in  any 
bar,  made  for  Mr.  Fyeehe  Palmer, (a)  be  no- 
where maintained  (and  neither  did  even 
Mr.  John  ffaggwrt,  in  objecting  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  indictment)  that  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  of  the  actual  intention 
of  Mr.  Fahner  in  the  matter.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Cleric  says,  in  emphatic 
terms — 

"To  render  a  writing  seditious,  it  must  be 
intended  or  calculated  to  urge  the  people  to 
actual  violence  $  *' 

and  the  charge  of  Lord  Aberoromby  in  that 
case  was  entirely  on  the  question,  whether 
the  paper  was  of  a  seditions  import  or 
tendency,  and  whether  Palmer  was  the 
writer  or  art  and  part  in  writing,  printing, 
and  publishing  it. 

In  connection  with  that  case,  and  as 
very  important  in  the  question,  I  beg 
leave  further  to  observe,  that  in  all  the 
indictments  to  which  I  have  been  alluding, 
there  is  what  used  to  he  called  the  **  at 
least"  clause,  on  which  the  accused  might 
be  found  guilty  as  art  and  part,  though 
not  proved  to  be  the  direct  author  or  act«>r 
in  the  writing,  printing,  or  publishing. 
And  so  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Paimer 
finds — 

'*the  address  mentioned  in  the  libel  to  be  a 
seditious  writing,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people:  Find  that  the  pannel  was  art  and 
part  guilty  in  writing  the  said  address,  and  that 
he  is  guilty  of  causing  the  said  address  to  be 
printed,  and  that  be  is  guilty  of  distributing,  and 
causing  to  lie  distributed,  the  said  seditions  and 
inflammatory  writing." 

Thip  is  another  example  of  a  special  verdict, 
bearing  not  a  word  of  intention,  and  an 
important  part  of  it  depending  on  the  "  at 
leaat  "  clause,  in  which  no  intention  is  set 
forth,  except  what  might  be  implied  in 
the  nature  of  the  writing  itself. 

I  shall  not  go  farther  into  this  matter, 
excepting  only  to  observe,  with  all  manner 
of  diffidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
it  would  be  quite  clear  in  England  that, 
if  the  libel  set  forth  in  the  indicttnent  or 
information  is  in  its  nature  seditious,  it 
is  not  material  whether  an  actual  intention 
be  found  or  not.  Thus,  Lord  EUenborough 
said,  in  Bex  v.  CohbeU — 

"If  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people,  by  bringing  the 
government  iuto  disesteem,  whether  the  ex- 
pedient resorted  to  be  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the 


(a)  23  St.  Tr.  79. 


(a)  23  St.  Tr.  237. 
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mind  arose  from  the  description  of  the 
crime  of  secTition  given  by  Baron  Hume, — 
**  that  it  reaches  all  practices  which  are  suited 
and  iutended  to  disturb  the  trauquiliity  of  the 
State," 


writer,  publisher,  &c.,  are  pnoishable  (a).  And 
whether  the  defendant  really  iutended  by  his 
pahlication  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  government  or  not,  is  not 
material.  If  the  publication  be  calculated  to 
have  that  effect,  it  is  a  seditious  libel." 
And  see  Mex  t.  BurdeU,(b)  &c, 

I  am  tbercforo  of  opinion  that  in  this 
case  the  verdict  is  sufficient  to  infer  a 
sentence  as  for  sedition  But,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  a  verdict  finding  the 
prisoners  gnilty  of  a  charge  of  sedition 
considerably  mitigated. 

Lord  fil £DWTK :  The  indictment  in  this 
case  contains  a  distinct  charge  of  sedition, 
and  the  jury  hare  found,  by  their  ver- 
dict, that  the  two  pannels  are  guilty  of-* 
"  sedition,  in  so  far  as  that  they  used  language 
calculated  to  excite  popular  disaffection,  and 
resistance  to  lawfiil  authority." 

This  was  in  answer  to  the  facts  con- 
stitutive of  the  charge,  that  they  openly 
and  seditiously  u«ted  the  language  there 
sec  forth.  This  is  a  distinct  finding 
of  the  offence  charged  ;  and  in  the  expla- 
nation which  occurred  with  the  jury  when 
thev  returned  their  verdict,  they  pomtedly 
tola  us  that  it  was  their  meaning  to  find 
them  guilty  of  sedition,  in  so  far  as  thej 
did  what  is  there  expressed.  Now,  is 
there  anything  which  neutralizes  or  nul- 
lifies the  distinct  finding  P  Nothing  cer- 
tainly in  the  verdict,  for  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  words  already  quoted ;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  charge  which  the  jury 
had  to  try  was,  whether  language  was 
used — 
« intended  and  calciilated  to  excite  disaffection/* 

and  that  the  jury  have  not  found  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  intention  of 
the  speakers,  and  as  the  jury  explained 
to  the  Court,  this  was  not  an  over- 
sight, but  omitted  ex  proposiio.  Then 
it  is  argued,  that  the  intention  to  excite 
disaffection  not  being  found,  but  the  re« 
verse  inferred,  this  verdict  does  not 
support  the  charge  and  the  crime  of 
sedition,  although  the  jury  may  have 
thought  that  what  they  found  was  sufficient 
to  do  so.  No  doubt  there  is  eome  difficulty 
here,  and  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in  the 
objection,  but  after  some  wavering  in  my 
opinion^  I  have  now  come  back  to  my 
original  impression,  that  the  objection 
cannot  be  sustained.    The  doubt  in  my 

(a)  29  St  Tr.  1.  The  remaining  words  are 
not  in  the  report  in  29  St.  Tr.,  but  are  taken 
from  ArchbolJ's  Cr.  PI.  (p.  607  of  12th  edit.) 
where  Bex  v.  Burdett  4  B.  &  Aid.  95, 1  St.  Tr. 
N.8.  1,  and  Bex  v.  Harvey  2  B.  &  C.  257, 
2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  61,  are  cited,  but  these  words  do 
not  appear  in  these  cases.  Cockhum's  Trisli*  for 
Sedition,  vol.  i.,  p.  12  ;  but  see  above,  p.  507n. 

(6)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1,  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 


and  the  sanction  which  seemed  to  be  given 
to  this  statement  by  the  present  indictment, 
as  if  i  t  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  charge 
that  the  words  openly  and  seditiously 
Hpoken  were  intended  as  well  as  calculated 
to  excite  disaffection,  so  as  to  call  upon 
the  jury  expressly  to  find  the  intent  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  uttering  seditious  ex- 
pressions. But  I  am  now  satisfied  thab 
the  crime  of  sedition  requires  neither  tlie 
intent  to  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
nor  to  be  found  by  the  jury.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  offences  where  we  look  to  the 
intent  so  much  as  to  the  consequences,  or 
the  effects  produced,  or  calculated  to  be 
produced,  oy  the  words  uttered,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  plain.  It  is  the 
danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  fro.7i 
seditious  harangues  addressed  to  a  mul- 
titude of  people,  rather  than  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker,  that  the  law  looks 
to.  Some  crimes  consist  in  intent,  and 
then  this  most  be  specially  set  forth  in  the 
charge,  and  must  oe  found  by  the  jury. 
That  branch  of  the  law  of  treason  which 
consists  in  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  rests  on  the  intent,  and 
the  overt  acts  are  only  to  prove  this  intent. 
The  intent  must  be  charged  and  must  be 
found.  In  a  more  ordinary  department 
of  law.  there  may  be  a  charge  to  stab  any 
one,  with  intent  to  murder,  rob,  or  maim, 
or  disfigure^  there  the  essence  of  the 
crime  is  the  intent.  But  sedition  is  not  a 
crime  of  this  character :  its  essence  is 
using  seditious  language  calculated  to 
excite  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  Accordingly,  indictments  have 
been  well  laid,  and  held  relevant,  without 
anything  about  intention  being  stated  in 
them.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  an 
indictment  for  sedition  was  ever  objected 
to  because  nothing  was  suid  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  speaker,  but  only  the 
tendency  of  his  language  stated.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Morion  (a)  and  others,  in 
1793,  the  charge  was,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  sedition,  by  uttering  seditious 
speeches,  tending  t.o  excite  a  spirit  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  the  King 
and  established  government.  I  think, 
in  all  the  manv  cases  for  sedition  tried 
at  that  time,  the  same  phraseology  was 
adopted.  In  the  case  of  Serry  and  BoherU 
8on,{Jb)  the  statement  was  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  degrade  and  bring  into  contempt 
the    Government  1    in  Fyeoke  Palmer  (c) 

(a)  28  St  Tr.  7. 
(6)  lb.  79. 
(c)  Ih,  2«7* 
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the  same  term  is  used,  and  inflffciVrtn^j«,(a) 
and  in  others.  We  most  never  forget 
that  these  prosecntions  were  oondncted  by 
the  able  Grown  counsel  of  the  daj,  in- 
cluding Solicifcor-Greneral  Blair  and  Mr. 
Bwnett,  and  the  pans  els  were  often  de- 
fended by  the  greatest  lawyers  at  the  bar, 
inclading  Mr.  Wight,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  Gillies  among  othei-s.  Again,  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  case  of  M'Laren  and 
Baird,(h)  in  1817,  sedition  was  charged  in 
so  far  as  the  pannels  had  spoken  words 
tending  to  bring  the  G-ovemment  and 
Legislature  into  contempt.  The  eminent 
counsel  who  defended  the  accused  dis- 
J<inctly  admitted  that  this  was  a  relevant 
charge  of  sedition,  that  it  was  not  neces  • 
syy  specifically  to  set  forth  intention  in 
the  cliarge,  and  on  this  they  were  con- 
victed and  panished.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, wonder  that  an  express  assertion  of 
intention  in  a  charge  of  using  seditious 
language,  especially  to  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, should  be  introduced  into  an  in- 
dii-liiieiit  as  an  imp..Ttant  aggravation  of 
tbe  charge,  as  was  done  in  some  portions 
of  tbe  indictment  in  Mulr*B  case  (c) ;  for, 
wben  anyone  at  a  large  public  meeting  of 
the  lower  classes  addresses  them  in  in- 
flammatory language  as  men  unjustly 
oppressed  by  their  rulers,  and  inciting 
them  to  redress  their  wron.!j;s,  and  to  pro- 
vide guns  and  bayonets  for  the  purpose  of 
resistance,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
speaker  intends  that  his  views  should  be 
adciptf'd,  and  his  advice  followed  ;  it  is 
the  only  sapposable  motive  for  his  having 
addressed  such  language  to  such  an  au- 
dience. The  intention  is,  in  short,  im- 
plied in  the  mere  use  of  the  words,  and 
proved  by  it.  If  the  accused  can  show 
that  he  had  no  such  motive,  but  a  diHerent 
one,  and  that  an  innocent  ope,  not  plainly 
calculated  to  create  disaffection,  this 
may  possibly  be  a  defence  for  him,  and 
save  him  from  what  the  law  implies  in 
his  having  seditiously  uttered  words  cal- 
culated to  excite  disafi'ection.  But  it  will 
not  do  merely  to  allege  and  prove  another 
motive  than  the  intention  to  excite  dis- 
affection; it  must  be  some  innocent  motive, 
and  not  calcu'ated  to  have  any  other  than 
the  intended  efieot,  if  such  can  be  foand  ; 
such  only  would  justify  his  conduct.  For 
instance,  suppotse  this  case— a  very  im- 
probable one,  no  doubt — that  a  speaker, 
vain  of  his  oratory,  conceited  enough  to 
think  he  could  regulate  and  restrain  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  a  mob,  should, 
with  no  other  motive  but  a  display  of 
his  oratorical  power,  and  speaking  even 
against  his  own  feelings  and  convictions* 

(a)  23  St.  Tr.  391. 
(6)  33  St.  Tr.  1. 
Cc)  23St.Tr.  117. 


address  a  public   meeting  and  u<)e  sedi- 
tious language  to  them,  surely  this  would 
be  sedition  for  which  the  speaker  would 
be   responsible,   as    calculated,    to    excite 
disafiection,  although  he  had  not  the  most 
remote  intention  that  this  should  be  the 
effect  of  his  oratory.     Again,  suppose  a 
hired  orator  were  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose, would  his  having  no  oiher  intention 
m  what  he  did,  except  to  pocket  the  sum 
fur  which  he  had  undei-taken  the  task,  be 
any   defence   to    him  P    If   anyone   uses 
inflammatory  language  to  an  exciteable 
crowd  of  people,  though  without  the  most 
remote  intention  to  excite  them,  he  must 
be  responsible  for  sedition,  jast  as  much 
as  a  man  will  be  anwerable  to  the  law  if 
he  fires  a  pistol  in  a  street  and  someone 
is  injured  by  the  shot,  although  he  had 
not  the  slightest    intention  of   iDJuring 
anyone,  and  did  not  even  observe  anyone 
in  the  way.    The  act  was  calonlaied  to  do 
mischief,  and  it  has  done  mischief.    He 
onght  to  have  been  aware  of  such  s  pos- 
sibility, and  is  held  to  be  guilty,  because 
he  did  not  attend  to  this.     So  also  the 
seditious  speaker  cannot  be  allowed  to  use 
inflammatory  language  to  a  mob,  and  say 
he  had  no  intention  to   excite   them.     I 
think  it  clear,  then,  that  the  charge  would 
have  been  good  without  stating  that  the 
seditions  words  were  intended,  and  that  it 
is  sufficient  if  calculated  to  produce  the 
effect  b'tated.     A  jury  need  not   find  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  stated  in  the 
minor,  provided  they  find  what  are  suffi- 
cient to  su|)port  the  charge  in  tbe  major, 
and  I  think    this  is  amply    done    hero. 
The  terms  of  the  verdict  show  that  it  was 
a  well-considered  one,  while  they  do  not 
find  anything  as   to  intention;    observe 
they  do  not  even  find  that  the  words  used 
were  calculated  to  excite  ''  commotion  and 
violence,'*  which  is  also  in  the  charge, 
plainly  meaning  to  characterise  the  sedi- 
tion which  they  do  find  proved  as  of  a  less 
dangerous  kind  than  if  they  had   found 
the  whole  allegation  ;  in  like  manner  they 
only  find  it  calculated  to  excite  popular 
disaffection  and  resi^^tance  to  lawful  au- 
thority, and  1  think  that  they  declined  to 
find   anything  as  to   intention  with   the 
same  view.    They  held    this    to    be    an 
aggravation  of  the  offence  of  Which  they 
found   the   pannels   guilty,  as  the  other 
would  have  been  also,  and  omitted  It  with 
the  same  view  of  lowering  the  character 
of  the  sedition,  for  which  they  held  the 
pannels  must  be  answerable.    The  omiH^. 
sion  of  any  finding  as  to  intention  does 
not  then  nullify,  but  only  characterizes 
the  sedition  which  is  expressly  and  sub* 
stantively  found. 

Lord  CocKBUKN:  I  have  no  idea  of  a 
crime  without  guilt  in  the  mind  of  the 
criminal.     No  crime  can  be    committed 
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regard  of  resalte,  can  be  proved.  This 
principle  gives  no  protection  to  the  wilful 
though  conscientiouH  despiser  of  the  law ; 
because  his  case  includes  the  general  in- 
tention to  violate  the  law,  which  implies 
wickedness  of  design. 

Accordingly,  I  know  nothing  that  is 
more  unequivocally  laid  down  bv  all 
authorities,  or  more  deeply  implied  in  all 
sedition  trials,  than  that  the  gailt  of 
sedition  is  not  contracted  where  the  in* 
tention— ^in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  this 
expression — was  innocent.  This,  as  I 
read  them,  is  the  doctrine  of  all  institu- 
tional writers,  of  all  courts,  and  of  all 
fublic  prosecutors  since  the  Bevolution. 
t  is  BO  necessary  for  the  piractioal  exercise 
of  the  constitutional  privilege  of  free  dis- 
cussioui  that  it  is  oue  of  the  principles  of 
which  the  law  is  proud. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  be  told  that 
this  principle  is  not  recognized  in  the  law 
of  England.  I  believe  that  it  is.  And  I 
believe  this  with  as  much  confidence  as  it 
is  ever  proper  to  feel  in  regard  to  any- 
thing in  another  legal  system  when  that  id 
contested.  There  is  no  subject  on  which 
English  light  could  be  more  relevantly 
borrowed;  and  therefore,  since  we  differ 
about  the  law  of  that  countrv,  I  wish  thac 
we  had  protected  ourselves  by  taking  the 
iLsual  course  for  having  it  ascerlaiued. 
The  only  conclusion  that  I  ban  form  with- 
out this  aid  is,  there  can  be  no  sedition 
there  without  some  direct  or  indirect 
guiltiness  of  intention.  Hence,  every 
English  indictment  for  this  offence  sets 
forth  (as  I  understand)  that  the  words 
were  spoken  wickedly  and  maliciously ;  or 
charges  the  specific  fact  that  the  mischief 
expressed  by  them  was  intended.  Or, 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
used  seditiously,  which  includes  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  composition  of  the 
ofi'ence,  and  among  other  things  wicked- 
ness of  design.  The  term  suggested  by 
the  Criminal  Law  CommissionerH — whom  I 
respect  as  most  sugacious  and  enlightened 
expounders  both  of  what  the  l4w  is,  and  of 
what  it  ought  to  be— is  "  malicious.*'  But 
the  precise  term  is  immaterial.  In  one 
way  or  other  a  charge  of  criminal  design, 
or  of  criminal  indifference,  is  expressed  in 
all  charges  for  sedition;  and  I  suspect 
that  no  example  can  be  exhibited  of  judg. 
ment  following  on  any  verdict  which  ex- 
cluded this  quality. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  cases  and 
passages  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  nsp 
of  words  of  a  dangerous  tendency  is  suffi- 
cient; but  I  think  that  these  authorities 
are  misunderstood.  All  that  I  understand 
them  to  mean  is,  that  atrocity  of  language 
is,  of  itself,  competent  evidence  of  the 
intention  or  of  the  wickedness  of  its  user ; 
and  th.it,  if  not  tebutted,  it  is  conchisivg 


by  any  mere  act  abstracted  from  all  con- 
sideration of  motive.  Achts  non  facit 
reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  mental  criminality 
consists  in  the  intention  to  do  the  par- 
ticular thing  charged;  and  hence  the 
wickedness  of  that  intention  is  commonly, 
though  perhaps  loosely,  given  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  only  sort  of  guilt  that  exists. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  precise  case  of  deli- 
berate intention  to  commit  the  exact  crime 
that  the  principle  can  even  be  meant  to 
be  applied i  Ozie  crime  may  obviously  be 
committed,  while  another  was  meant: 
there  may  be  criminality  m  a  good  mo- 
tive, such  as  in  the  love  of  applause  or  of 
gain;  and  there  may  be  a  culpable  in- 
difference to  consequences  which  implies 
wickedness,  and  is  itself  a  crime.  What 
the  principle  means  is  that  there  must  be 
mcUtts  animus.  But  there  are  so  few  cases 
in  which  this  animvs  means  anything  ex- 
cept guilty  intention,  that  this  last  expres- 
sion is  usually  given  as  denoting  the 
general  meaning.  The  inward  guilt, 
whatever  it  may  be,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  tendency  ot'^e  act,  but  it  is 
never  in  the  mere  tendency,  apart  from 
the  nuilus  animw,  that  the  guilt  consist<<. 
There  is  no  case  to  which  this  principle 
applies  so  strongly  as  to  sedition.  Ajid 
this  for  a  plain  reason.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  everything  public  is  managed 
by  free  discussion  and  the  free  action  of 
parties,  opinions  and  '  projects  are  pro- 
pounded daily  by  one  set  of  people  as 
necessary  for  the  immediate  maintenance 
of  authority^  which  are  denounced  by 
other  Sets  as  involving  its  immediiate 
prostration.  Upon  vital  questions  there 
aire  few  honest  politicians,  or  conscientious 
sectarians,  who  do  not  think  their  op- 
ponputs'  views  dangerous.  It  is  the  fact 
of  their  being  supposed  to  he  dangerous 
that  makes  the  schism.  If,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  mere  conviction  by  one 
party  that  what  his  adversary  wi>hed  led 
to  disorder  and  trouble  justified  a  convic- 
tion of  sedition,  it  would  jlist  depend  on 
who  the  jury  were,  whether  an  accused 
person  w«s  guilty  or  iunocent.  How 
many  public  measures  and  principles 
have  been  advocated  within  these  twenty 
years,  as  to  which  one  faction  h:is  honestly 
thought,  not  merely  that  the  general  ex- 
pediency, but  that  the  direct  and  instant 
tendency  to  disaffection  and  insubordi- 
nation, lay  one  way,  and  another  faction 
that  it  lay  m  the  opposite  way.  If  it 
depends  merely  on  tne  tendency  of  the 
schemes,  principles,  or  language,  most 
ardent  party  men  are  necessarily  seditious 
in  the  sight  of  their  opponents.  But  the 
law  interposes  between  all  parties,  and 
saves  every  man  against  whom  neither 
criminality  of  design,  nor  a  blameful  dis- 
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evidence.  This  I  ag^ee  wiih.  Bat.,  in- 
Btead  of  in) plying  that  the  intention  is 
immaterial,  it  implies  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  implies  that  it  is  material,  but  that  it 
may  be  established  by  a  particalar  sort  of 
proof.  All  the  length  that  Chief  Justioe 
j^M^goes,  in  the  case  of  BurdeU,{a)is,  that 

"  It  ia  enough  if  it  (the  criminal  intention)  b« 
highly  probable;  particularly  if  the  opposite 
party  has  it  in  his  power  to  rebat  it  by  evi- 
dence, yet  offers  none ;  for  then  we  have  aome- 
thing  like  an  admiHsion  that  the  presumption  is 
just." 

Mr.   Jfuiice  Bayley  says,    in  Sarvey'8 

case(6) — 

*'  I  take  the  law  to  be  that  where  a  particular 
conspquence  necessarily  results  from  any  act, 
the  party  doing  that  act  is  to  be  held  primti 
facie  as  intending  the  necesuary  consequences 
of  that  act." 

No  aimbt.  But  still  (in  the  first  place) 
this  only  means  that  the  act,  if  unexplained, 
is  good  evidence  of  the  intention  ;  and  (in 
the  second  place)  this  is  a  presumption  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  jury.  If  the  inten- 
tion had  not  been  deemed  a  part  of  the 
oflTence,  what  occasion  had  these  learned 
persons  to  speak  of  it  P  Tiiej  had  simply 
to  hay  that  the  dangeronsnisss  of  the 
language  being  ascertained,  the  inquiry 
was  over.  I  should  like  to  see  what  an 
English  court  ever  did  with  a  case  where 
the  jury,  after  condemning  the  woids, 
instead  of  drawing  the  inference  of  guilty 
intention,  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  this 
part  of  the  charge. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
us  are  safe  in  groping  our  own  way,  by 
our  own  threads,  through  the  intricacies 
of  any  foreign  system.  We  are  more  in 
the  open  air  with  our  own  law.  As  to 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  the 
Court  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should 
not  have  had  the  very  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

In  considering  the  punishment  that 
ought  to  be  indicted  on  Joseph  Gerald.lr)  in 
1794,  two  judges  take  occasion  to  dispose 
of  the  alleged  purity  of  his  intentions. 
One  of  their  lordships  says,  that  perfect 
innocence  of  intention  is  not  a  ground 
even  for  mitigation  of  punishment;  and 
the  other  goes  the  length  of  holding  this 
circumstance  as  a  positive  aggravation. 
These  are  the  only  two  passages  in  the 
legal  proceedings  of  Scotland  that  I  am 
aware  of,  where  intention  has  been  struck 
out  as  an  element  of  sedition.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  will  be  copied  in  modem 
times. 

Baron  Hume  was  engaged,  I  believe,  in 
the  composition  of  his  work  while  these 

"Ti)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  I  ;  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 

(6)  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  61 ;  2  B.  &  C  257. 

le)  See  Lord  Abercrombie,  28  St.  Tr.  at 
p.  1011. 


old  proceedings  were  going  on.  Bat,  in* 
stead  of  seeing  anything  of  this  kind  in 
them,  the  principle  which  he  extracts  from 
them  is,  that  it  rcanires  a  combination  of 
intention  with  tendency  to  constitute  the 
offence — 

"  The  offence  reaches  all  the  practices,  &c., 
which  are  suited  and  intended  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  State." 

These  are  the  deliberate  words  of  a 
cautious  writer,  giving  to  posteritv  the 
lesson  furnished  by  recent  proceedings, 
and  I  see  no  abandonment,  or  abatement, 
of  the  doctrine  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Commentaries. 

Bwmet  was  professionally  engaged  fc«r 
the  prosecution  in  almost  all  these  cases, 
and  all  his  feelings  were  on  that  side. 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  describe  them  as 
an  institutional  instructor,  he  too  holds 
them  to  import  evil  intention  as  indispen- 
sable. After  giving  examples  of  seditions 
words,  he  adds,  that  they  are  seditious — 

I' if  such  invectivea  are  uttered  and  published 
in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
people  to  violence^snd  tumult,  and  proceed 
obviously  from  that  intent" 

In  the  case  of  Baird  And  IT Laren,(a)  bad 
intention  was  not  charged  by  the  use  of 
this  expression;  nevertheless,  the  words 
were  said  to  have  been  employed  wickedly, 
and  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  {Boyle)  in- 
structed the  jury  that 

*<  criminal  intent  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
crime." 

I  do  not  rely  merely  on  these  detached 
expressions,  but  on  the  whole  scope,  and 
object,  and  spirit  of  the  charge.  It 
relates  to  little  else  than  to  the  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  the 
moral  criminality  of  the  accused. 

I  cannot  abandon  authorities  so  ex- 
press, and  that  coincide  so  correctly  with 
the  general  principle.  But  I  rest  lefts 
even  on  these  authorities  than  on  the 
undeviating  authority  of  our  libels.  I 
have  not  observed  a  single  one  where 
wickedness  of  mind  in  the  accused  has 
not  been  charged.  No  matter  how  it  is 
meant  to  be  proved,  it  has  always  been 
charged.  No  doubt  the  charges  have  not 
always  been  made  in  one  way,  nor  is  this 
necessary.  It  has  sometimes  been  made 
by  setting  forth  that  the  language  '*  was 
calculated  and  intended  "  to  effect  a  cer- 
tain species  of  mischief.  At  other  times 
it  has  been  made  by  saying  it  was  done 
"  wickedly  and  feloniously."  But,  what- 
ever the  form  has  been,  my  statement, 
after  all  I  have  heard  to-day,  is  that  not 
one  sustained  indictment  has  been  or  can 


(a)  9S  St.  Tr.  1. 
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be  referred  to,  where  nothing  was  chared 
beyond  the  bare  fact  that  dangerous  words 
were  published.  It  seems  to  be  thouffht 
that  the  impotation  of  its  being  wickedly 
and  feloniously  meant  is  immaterial,  and 
this  merely  because  it  is  common.  These 
are  called  words  of  style,  and  so  they  are, 
just  because  they  are  bo  oecessary  fchafc 
they  are  never  omitted.  I  cannot  hold 
words  in  a  criminal  charge  to  hare  no 
meaning. 

Accoi-dingly,  what  is  it  that  the  greater 
part  of  all  trials  fur  sedition  are  about  P 
According  io  the  prosecutor's  view,  most 
of  them  ought  to  be  'at  an  end  as  soon  as 
the  impiirt  of  the  words  is  settled.  But 
the  struggle  of  almost  all  such  trials  is  to 
establish,  or  to  refute,  the  imputation  of 
the  prisoner's  guilty  mind,  as  a  thing  not 
necessarily  involred  in  the  mere  tenoency 
of  his  act.  If  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
discussion  be  sound,  nearly  the  whole 
eridence,  the  whole  labour,  and  the  whole 
eloquence  of  such  proceedings  might  have 
been  saved,  and  indeed  of  this  very 
case. 

But  really  the  whole  of  this  discussion 
is  superseded  by  the  special  terms  of  the 
particular  libel  before  us.  Whatever  it 
might  have  done  without,  it  does  contain, 
not  only  the  general  charge  of  wicked- 
ness, bat  a  specification  of  what  the 
wickedness  consisted  in,  vie,  an  intention 
to  produce  disafl'eotion  and  disorder.  This 
is  the  case  that  these  prisoners  were 
warned  to  meet.  This  alone  is  the  accu- 
sation that  was  found  relevant.  The  use 
of  these  words  shows  what  the  nrosecutor 
understood  to  be  necessary ;  ana  certainly 
the  intention  thus  introduced,  as  descrip- 
tive of  what  the  general  imputation  of 
wickedness  meant,  into  the  libel,  was  not 
left  out  of  the  trial.  I  was  not  present, 
but  the  communication  between  the  Court 
and  the  jury  implies  that  the  intention 
had  been  discussed,  and  was  meant  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  assize  as  a  matter  of 
relevancy  and  importance.  Yet  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prosecutor*s  arguments  now 
is  that  this  was  entirely  immaterial,  and 
need  not  have  been  in  the  case  at  all. 

If  it  be  true  that  wickedness,  particu- 
larly of  intention,  is  no  necessary  part  of 
the  le^l  crime,  then  it  must  be  true  that 
an  indictment,  or  a  verdict,  may  be  good, 
though  this  part  of  the  charge  or  of  the 
conviction  be  left  ont.  Anything  may  be 
omitted  which  is  useleps,  and  if  it  may  be 
omitted  at  all,  it  may  be  omitted  purposely 
and  openly.  Now,  suppose  an  indictment 
to  set  forth,  or  a  verdict  to  find,  or  a 
priponer  to  plead,  that  the  publication  was 
calculated  to  provoke  disaffection,  but 
that  he  did  not  mean  this,  and  that  this 
being  the  only  criminal  object  charged,  he 
had  no  criminal  feeling  whatever.    I  do 


not  believe  that  such  an  indictment,  or 
verdict,  or  plea,  would  be  thought  suf- 
ficient. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  guiltiness, 
and  in  this  case  guiltiness  of  intention,  is 
essential  to  the  ofience,  and  that,  though 
provable  by  the  mere  force  of  the  words, 
it  is  the  jury  that  must  find  it  proved,  the 
question  is  whether  they  have  done  so 
here.  This  brings  us  to  the  construction 
of  the  verdict. 

No  verdict  ought  ever  to  be  strained  in 
order  to  give  it  a  meaning  which  it  does 
not  plainly  express,  least  of  all  should  it 
ever  be  strained  against  a  prisoner.  On 
the  contrary,  every  possible  benefit  ought 
to  be  given  to  a  prisoner  that  the  words 
admit  of.  In  particular,  wherever  a  cir- 
cumstance essential  for  his  conviction  is 
not  found,  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  verdi(  t 
considered  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  verdict  before  us  does  not  find  the 

{prisoners  simpler  guilcy,  nor  guilty  as 
ibelled,  nor  guilty  simply  of  sedition. 
Anv  of  these  would  have  done,  because 
under  these  general  terms  would  have 
been  included  whatever  was  in  the  charges. 
The  words  '*  guilty  of  sedition ''  no  doubu 
are  in  the  verdict,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  reasoning  I  have  heard  seems  to  me 
to  imply  that  no  other  words  are  to  be 
cared  for.  Bnt  I  cannot  stop  there,  be- 
cause the  finding  of  guilty  of  sedition  is 
connected  with  an  exnlanation,  or  rather 
with  a  limitntiouy  ana  I  must  take  this 
into  view  also. 

The  prisoners  were  not  charged  with  the 
abstract  use  of  improper  language.  They 
were  charged  with  using  this  language 
wickedly,  and  the  species  of  wickedness 
was  described  as  consisting  of  an  intention 
to  produce  the  mischief  for  which  the 
words  were  calculated.  Now  the  jury 
find  them  guilty  of  the  abstract  fact,  but 
not  of  the  guilty  quality.  They  find  each 
guilty  of  sedition,  '*  in  so  far  as  that  he 
used  lan^nge  calculated  to  excite  popular 
disaffection  and  resistance  to  lawful  au- 
thority." A  lunatic  might  have  done  thin. 
As  I  read  this,  it  means,  when  legally 
construed,  that  they  are  acquitted  of  every- 
thing else,  particularly  of  all  maluaanimnu. 

They  are  gnilty  in  so  far so  far  as 

what?  — as  that  they  used  words  of  a 
specified  tendency.  This  is  not  a  virtual, 
but  a  positive  excluKion  of  everything 
charged  but  not  found ;  and  among  other 
things  it  is  an  exclusion,  not  only  of  the 
wicked  intention  with  which  the  words 
were  connected  in  the  accusation,  but  of 
all  the  other  guilt,  if  there  be  any,  in  the 
indictment.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  verdict  would  have  been  at  all 
more  favourable  for  the  prisoners  if  it 
had,  in  express  terms,  found  the  prisoneis 
not jpiilty  of  those  part8  of  the  libel  which 
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iniputed  wickedness  or  intended  mischief 
to  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the 
words  as  proving  the  guilt,  becanse,  ad- 
mitting as  I  do  both  the  competoncy  and 
the  Biifficiency  of  this  proof,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  jury  alone  to  apply  it,  and 
this  they  havd  not  done.  We  have  no 
right  to  speculate  about  their  probable 
meaning.  I  think  I  can  Inscribe  the  first 
part  of  their  verdict  tO  a  rational  ground 
enough,  consistently  with  an  intention  in 
the  second  part  to  acquit  the  prisoners. 
But  if  they  rdally  meant  to  convicti  I  haVe 
great  diflScUlty  in  conceivihg  how  they 
could  limit  the  conviction  to  the  bare  use 
of  the  words.  Xiooking  therefore  at  the 
terms  of  the  vdrdict,  I  hold  it  to  contain  a 
finding  of  guilty  of  sedition,  with  a  limi- 
tation whicn,  in  law,  makes  no  sedition. 
It  seems  to  me  to  come  very  near  the 
celebrated  English  case,  where  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  tho  words  had  been 
pablished  (no  matter  whether  by  speaking 
or  by  printing),  bat  were  not  satisfied 
aborlt  anything  else,  and  therefore  found 
the  prisonei*  guilty  •*  df  publishing  only." 
No  sentence  followed  on  this  verdict.  The 
corrert  tranalatioil  of  the  prenent  verdict 
is  :  **  Find  the  prisoners  guilty  of  whatever 
sedition  there  is  in  the  mere  use  of  dan- 
gerous language,  but  acquit  them  of  per- 
sonal blame**'  In  short,  we  coudetnn  the 
language,  but  not  the  men  ;  at  least, 
whatever  wo  may  think  of  their  intemper- 
ancc)  we  do  not  think  th«m  seditiuud, 
unless  the  mere  uttering  of  the  words 
constitutes  sedition.  The  bare  utterance 
might  as  evidence  have  warranted  the 
jury  in  inferring  malus  animus,  but  they 
not  haviilg  inferred  this,  but  having 
restricted  their  finding  to  the  abstract 
fact  of  the  use  of  the  words,  the  Court 
has  no  right  to  make  the  inference  for 
them. 

But  we  are  not  now  entitled  to  confine 
our  attention  merely  to  the  terms  of  the 
Verdict.  Whether  the  communication  that 
took  place  between  the  jury  and  the  Court 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  as  con- 
nected with  the  verdict,  I  do  not  sfly. 
But  it  was  introduced,  authoritaLively,  on 
the  motion  of  the  prisoner,  and  without 
objection  by  the  prosecutor.  Its  import 
was  that,  on  its  being  put  to  them,  the 
jury  stilted  that  they  unanimously  meant 
to  leave  the  word  **  intended  "  out  of  their 
verdict.  I  hold  the  meaning  of  this  to 
be,  that  they  meant  to  acquit,  or  not  to 
convict,  of  wickedness  of  intention. 

Now,  what  is  the  substance  of  the  pTro- 
6ecutor*s  claim  ?  It  is  that  wickedness  of 
intention  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
the  language,  and  that,  therefore,  though 
the  jury  has  not  olily  not  drawn,  but  has 
unanimously  disclaimed,  the  inference, 
still  this  very  inference  is  to  be  extracted ♦ 


by  ingenious  interpretation,  out  of  the 
very  words  by  which  the  disclamation  waa 
followed.  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate,  or 
to  sugcrest,  to  any  one  else  ;  but,  for  my- 
self, I  must  say  that  I  recoil  from  this 
construction.  I  could  not  go  into  it  with- 
out a  consciousness  that  I  was  absolutely 
reversiilg  what  it  was  judicially  explained 
that  the  jury  intended.  It  is  this  feeling 
that  makes  the  whole  discussion  to  me  so 
painful.  I  think  that  we  are  not  giving 
effect  to  that  of  which  the  jury  unques- 
tionably meant  to  acquit;  and  that  we 
abstain  from  doin^  po^  by  an  interpretation 
which  is  at  the  least  not  necessary,  of  the 
very  words  which  the  Court  took  from 
the  jury  as  consistent  with  that  ac- 
quittal. 

It  may  posiiibly  result  in  there  having 
been  a  miscarriage  at  the  trial.  But  this 
is  a  misfortune  of  which  the  prisoners  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit. 

Lord  Wood  :  The  opinion  I  had  formed, 
npan  considering  the  argument  which 
was  submitted  to  us,  and  the  authorities 
cited,  was  that  the  verdict  is  good ;  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  it  by  your  lordship^t  who 
hiive  takeh  the  same  view. 

After  the  whole  subject  has  been  so 
fully  exhausted  it  could  serve  no  purpose, 
and  indeed  wodld  only  be  a  useless  con- 
sumption of  time,  to  go  over  it  again  in 
detail.  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that 
when  I  consider  the  charge  of  sedition  ii\ 
the  indictment,  which  is  now  alone  in 
question,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  there 
laid,  all  the  acts  and  conduct  libelled 
being  averred  to  have  been  done  and 
littered  seditiously,  and  the  law  and  prac- 
tice relative  to  the  ofieuce,  and  to  tho 
form  and  style  of  the  libel,  of  wiiich  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  no  special 
intention  is  set  forth,  and  when,  with 
referenee  to  these  things,  I  read  the  ver- 
dict as  it  stands,  but  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  utmost  efifect  to  which,  as  I 
thiilk,  the  explanation  accompanying  it  is 
entitled,  and  after  which  explanation  the 
verdict  as  it  is  worded  was  deliberately 
adhered  to,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
good  and  unobjectionable  verdict  of  guUty 
of  sedition ;  that  is,  guilty  of  the  acts  of 
sedition  libelled,  to  the  extent  mentioned 
in  the  verdict,  although  the  verdict  omiis 
to  find  a  part  uf  what  is  libelled,  viz., 
the  special  intention  libelled,  which,  I 
apprehend,  has  only  an  intensive  meaning, 
and  is  laid  mefely  As  descriptive  of  one 
specific  qtiality  of  the  crime  charged,  but 
not  as  an  essential  element  in  the  crime, 
which  by  law  it  does  tiot  require  to  be, 
and  which  specific  intention,  therefore, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  establish  by  proof, 
or  consequently  to  have  found  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  in  order  to  render  the 
verdict  sufiicient  to  warrant  a  sentence 
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lieing  competently  and  effeotaallj  passed 
upon  it  (a) 

Thereafter  Lords  Machsnzie,  GocMmrn, 
and  Wood  withdrew,  learing  the  Lords 
JuHtiee'Cierh,  Mimcreiff,  and  Medwi/n,  be- 
fire  whom  the  case  had  been  tried,  to 
pronounce  sentence. 

Lord  IKoNCREiFF :  My  lords,  I  am  happy 
to  haye  it  to  say,  that,  having  sat  on  this 
Criminal  Bench  for  nineteen  years,  I  have 
not  been  called  on  to  take  any  part  in  a 
trial  of  Hodition  nntil  this  time.  But  the 
case  has  occurred  now ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  circnmstances  under  which 
this  indictment  was  framed,  not  to  see 
that  there  was  an  absolate  necessity  laid 
on  the  authorities  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  con- 
sidering that  the  indictment  contained 
rery  serious  charges  a^inst  the  prisoners, 
'rhe  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  the  terms 
libelled,  is  of  a  very  serious  character. 
It  has,  however,  fortunately  for  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  case  I  take,  turned  out  that  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  has  not  been  proved 
against  them ;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
it  is  laid  aside.  But  we  come  to  the 
charge  of  sedition ;  and  the  jury  have 
found  the  prisoners  guilty  of  sedition  in 
the  particular  terms  expressed  in  their 
verdict.  No  4oubt,  unquestionably,  the 
finding  them  guilty  of  tbat  charge  of  sedi- 
tion, even  in  the  modified  terms  in  which 
it  appears,  implies  a  certain  crimini^l  in- 
tention, the  intention  of  speaking  these 
words,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
and  the  jury,  are  seditious;  and,  without 
going  into  any  other  of  the  particulars,  J 
must  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  read  these  speeches,  and  par- 
ticularly to  read  the  whole  of  them  as 
given  to.the  jury — it  is  iinpof«sible,  I  say, 
for  any  mf^n  of  sober  and  calm  mind, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
not  to  see  that  they  are  seditious  in  the 
character  whic^  the  jury  have  given 
them  ;  namely,  that  they  were  calculated 
to  excite  popular  disikfi'ection  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  excite  resistance  to  the 
lawful  authorities.  Xf  they  hibd  any  mean- 
ing  at  all,  they  have  that  meaning  l^nd 
import.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  but  certainly  they  have 
that  chfbracter  and  import,  as  has  been 
fo\ind  by  t^e  jnry.  It  would  be  a  s^id 
matter  indeed,  if  the  delivery  of  such 
speeches,  in  large  assemblies  of  persons, 
one  of  these  assemblies  ip  a  room  con- 


Co)  Lord  Cockbnm  states  (Trials  for  Sedi 
tion,  vol.  2,  p.  243),  that  Lord  Campbell,  whom 
lie  afterwards  consulted,  thought  that  thin  ver- 
dict wan  the  same  in  principle  as  the  Englit^h 
alnrtive  yerdi^t  of  "guilty  of  publihlnng 
onlj." 


sisting  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred 
persons,  and  another  in  the  open  field  of 
Bruntsfield  Links,  where  some  thousands 
were  present,  were  to  be  allowed,  where 
the  language  of  these  speeches  was  of 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  1  will  not  allow  myself 
to  enter  into  the  matter  on  which  these 
speeches  are  founded,  nor  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  these  prisoners,  or  of  the 
AhBociation  to  which  they  belonged ;  but 
I  will  only  say,  if  these  views  were  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  manner  the  speakers 
seem  to  suggest,  they  were  of  the  most 
dangerous  character  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  country.  But  when  X  say  this,  I 
have  to  say,  that  it  is  with  great  pain 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  propose  sentence 
in  the  case.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
saved  this  pain.  Undoubtedly  it  is  very 
painful  to  move  a  sentonce  against  such 
persons  as  the  paunels  at  the  bar,  who 
appear  in  other  respects  to  have  been 
respectable  individuals.  But  we  must 
discharge  our  duty  to  the  oonntiy.  Th^ 
law  must  be  v\v-  in  force,  and  the  Court 
cannot  permit  such  things  to  go  on  with- 
out punishment;  and  when  the  jury  have 
foi^nd  the  prisoners  guilty  of  seditious 
speeches,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
pronounce  such  a  sentence  as  to  show  to 
others  that  similar  prfkctices  ca9not  be 
permitted  with  impunity. 

It  is  a  great  con8ola>tJon  for  me  to 
think,  that  now,  as  the  case  stands  before 
us,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  veiy  mitigate^ 
case  of  sedition.  I  give  all  weight  to  the. 
judgment  of  the  jury  in  disavowing  the 
intentions  of  the  parties,  namely,  that 
their  speeches  were  intended  to  produ  e 
what  is  stated  in  the  libel.  I  take  all  this 
into  consideration  ;  and  I  take  into  con- 
sideration the  finding  of  the  jury,  that  the 
serious  charge  of  conspiracy  is  out  of  the 
case.  We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  sentence  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce with  all  possible  leniency  to  the 
prisoners  ;  and  the  sentence  which  I  have 
to  propose  cannot  be  thought  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  comaiu9ity  to  be  a  severe 
punishment  in  such  a  case;  and  X  urn 
willing  to  believe  that  it  must  appear  to 
every  person  of  sober  understanding  to  be 
as  lenient  as  the  Court  can  pronounce. 
The  sentence  whicli  I  propose  is,  im- 
prisonment for  each  of  the  prisoners  for  a 
period  of  four  calendar  months. 

Lord  MsDWTV:  I  concur  in  the  proposit 
tion  of  my  Lord  Moncreiff. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clsuk  :  Henry  Banken 
and  Bohert  Hamilton,  if,  after  the  period 
of  reflection  which  you  have  haa,  you 
entertain  ^ud  cherish  the  sentiments  an^ 
opinions  which  have  been  proved  in 
evidence  to  have  been  delivered  by  you, 
it  would  be  ^nneceBS^^y  for  me  to  tay  ot}^ 
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word  more  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
the  Gonrb  than  this,  that  the  object  of  the 
punishment  is  to  deter  yon  and  others 
from  oommitting  a  like  offence  in  time  to 
come.  I  hare  to  say,  that  in  regard  to 
yon,  in  particular,  the  repetition  of  a 
similar  offence,  after  punishment  has  been 
once  inflicted  by  this  Oonrt,  must  opei'ate 
most  prejudicially  against  you  in  the 
erent  of  further  conviction.  But  I  would 
fain  hope  and  trust,  and  I  express  it  with 
sincerity,  that,  from  your  demeaaour — I 
have  gathered  it  in  one  way  or  another,  I 
cannot  tell  how— bat  I  have  gathered 
throughout  the  course  of  this  trial,  from 
your  whole  manner  and  demeanour,  that 
It  is  not  likely  that  yon  will  a^ain  miih 
wantonly  and  recklessly  into  the  use  of 
snch  language  as  you  did  upon  the  occa- 
sions libelled.  From  the  situation  which 
I  hold,  I  think  it  also  my  duty  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  authorities  of  this 
place  interfered  one  day  too  soon  to  prevent 
and  stop  the  meetings  at  which  such  lan- 
guage had  been  openly  and  constantly  used. 


The  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you, 
Henry  Banken  and  Biphert  HamHion,  be 
imprisoned  for  Four  Calendar  Months. 

M4TERIA.LS  MADE  USB  OF. — ^Thc  abovo  re- 
port of  the  trial  is  compiled  from  a  copy 
lent  by  the  Birmingham  Law  Society  of 
the  "  Trial  of  John  Cfrant,  Htnry* Ranken, 
and  Robert  Hamilton,  charged  with  con- 
spiracy and  sedition  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  November  1S48» 
With  the  speeches  of  counsel  revised  by 
themselves."  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Con- 
stable, 1849.  The  report  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  is  founaed  on  J.  Shaw's  Jus- 
ticiary Reports,  17,  as  to  which  see  the 
remarks  of  Loid  Justice  (General  Inglis, 
above,  p.  506.  Logan*$  objection  to  the 
verdict,  pp.  685-6,  is  stated  in  the  terms 
of  the  official  record  in  the  Books  of  Ad- 
journal, furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  Jus- 
ticiary; the  report  of  the  rest  of  the 
argument  is  founded  on  Shaw's  report, 
from  which,  also,  the  opinions  of  the 
Lords  are  taken. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  FRANCIS  O'DONNELL  AND  OTHERS. 


Trial  of  Francis  O'Donnell,  Joseph  Cuddy,  Matthew  Somers,  Robert 
H'JPPER,  Edward  Murphy,  James  O'Brien,  Martin  Boshell,  George 
Smyth,  and  Peter  Herbert  Delamere,  for  a  Seditious  Conspiracy, 
at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  before  Erle,  J.,  December 
11, 12,  and  13,  J  84,8. 

Indietment  for  seditious  conspiracy.  Evidence  was  given  that  the  deftsndants,  who  were  Irish 
Confederates  residing  in  Liverpool,  conspired  to  hold  seditious  meetings,  to  send  armv  to  Ireland, 
to  organise  the  Irish  in  Liverpool  into  clubs,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Chartists  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  and  carrying  the  six  poinu 
of  the  People's  Charter. 

IntUctmeni— Misdemeanor  by  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 

Kuled  by  Erie,  J.— 
A  count  for  conspiracy  is  not  bad  because  one  of  the  overt  acts  averred  would  support  a 

charge  of  treason. (a) 
A  count  charging  as  a  misdemeanor,  that  the  defendants  with  force  and  arms  conspired 

to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  is  not  bad,  as  containing  a  charge  of  treason  under 

as  Edw.  8. 

(a)  Cf.  Reg.  v.  Cmmminy,  above,  p.  585. 


In  the  early  part  of  1848  Terence 
M'ManuB,  Lawrence  B&ytiolds,  oom- 
monly  oalled  Dr.  Beynolde,  and  other 
Irish  Confederates  residing  in  Liverpool, 
began  to  organize  the  Irish  in  Liverpool 
in  clubB  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
agitation  in  Ireland,  and  endeavoured  to 
secnre  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
GhartiBtB.  Nnmerons  meetings  were  held 
at  which  inflammatory  speeches  were  de- 
livered urging  the  people  to  arm  and  resist 
the  GoTernment.  Dr.  Beynolda  opened  a 
shop  in  Liverpool  for  the  sale  of  pilces  and 
guns,  and  measures  were  taken  to  send 
arms  to  Ireland  to  be  used  in  an  insurrec- 
tion there,  and,  also,  to  arm  the  Irish  and 
Chartbta  in  Liverpool.  On  July  22nd  a 
man  was  arrested  in  Liverpool  carrying  a 
sack  of  pikes,  which  he  stated  were  to  be 
sent  to  Wafcerford,  and  other  arrests  fol- 
lowed. MMan^iB  left  Liverpool  on  July 
25th  to  take  part  in  Smith  O'Brien's 
rising,  for  whicn  he  was  afterwards  con- 
victed of  high  treason(a).  At  the  Liverpool 
Summer  Assizes  the  grand  jury  found  a 
true  bill  for  seditious  conspiracy  against 
M*Manu»,Beynolde,vaid  fourteen  others. 
Eeynolde  escaped  to  America.  At  the 
ensuing  Winter  Assizes  0*DonneU,  Ouddy. 
Somers,  Hopper,  Edward  Murphy,  James 
O'Brien,  BoehsU,  Smyth,  and  Delamere 
were  tried  before  Erie,  J.,  December  11, 
1848. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Attomei;- 
General  (Sir  JohnJervis),(h)  Rnowle8,(i.C,, 
Wels'}y,  Orompton,(c)  and  Paget. 

{a)  See  below,  App.  A.  p.l087. 

(6)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  Q.B. 


Counsel  for  the  prisoners:  Segar  for 
Belamere;  Edward  James  for  BosheU; 
Bearsly  for  Smyth;  Q.  F.  FoUock  and 
Simon  for  O'Donndl,  Ouddy,  Somers,  Hop- 
pet,  and  "hlwrphy ;  Atkinson  for  O'Brien, 

Paget  opened  the  indictment. 

iNDICniKNT. 

That  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of 
Januaiy,  a.d.  1848,  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  before  the  taking  of  this  inquisitiou, 
Terence  Bellew  M'Manus,  late  of  the  borough 
of  Liverpool  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  gentle- 
man, Lawrence  Beynolds,  late  of  Liverpool 
aforesaid,  gentleman,  Patrick  Murphy,  late  of 
Liverpool  uoresaid,  gentleman,  francis  O'Don- 
nell  late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  gentleman, 
Poter  Herbert  Delamere,  late  of  Liverpool  afore- 
said, gentleman,  Joseph  Cuddy,  late  of  Liver- 
pool Aforesaid,  labourer,  Matthew  Somers,  late 
of  Liverpool  foresaid,  labourer,  Bobert  Hopper, 
late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  labourer,  Edward 
Murphy,  late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  labourer, 
James  Laffin,  late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid, 
labourer,  Martin  Boshell,  late  of  Liverpool 
aforesaid,  labourer,  Thomas  O'Brien,  late  of 
Liverpool  aforesaid,  labourer,  George  Suiyth, 
late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  labourer,  Patrick 
O'Hanlon,  late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  labourer, 
James  O'Btien,  late  of  Liverpool  aforesaid, 
labourer,  and  James  Campbell,  late  of  Liver- 
pool aforesaid,  labourer,  together  with  divers 
other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  jurors  afore- 
said unknown,  with  force  and  arms,  did  conspire, 
combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together  to 
procure  and  to  send  and  transmit  to  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  called  Ireland  divers  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  offensive  weapons  to  be,  and  that  the 
itaiiie  might  be,  there,  to  wit,  in  Ireland  afore- 
snid,  uiied  and  employed  by  divers  other  evil- 
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disposed  persons  in  Ireland  aforesaid,  to  the 
jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  in  the  breach  and 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  in  the  said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  and 
in  opposing,  resisting,  impeding,  and  hindering 
bj  force  and  violence  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  realqn  in  the  said  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of .  insurrection, 
tumult,  violence,  and  breach  of  the  peace  there, 
and  did  (Isf  overt  act),  to  wit,  &c.,in  pursuance 
of  the  said  unlawful  conspiracy,  &c.,  procure  and 
obtain  divers  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ofFensive  weapon^,  to  wit,  1 ,000  pikes, for  tr,e  pur- 
pose and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  and  did  i2nd 
overt  act),  then  and  ihere,  to  wit,  &c.,in  further 
pursuance,  &c.,  attempt  and  contrive  to  send  and 
transmit  and  forward  the  said  arms  and  weapons 
so  by  thein  procured  and  obtained  as  aforesaid, 
to  wit,  the  said  pikes,  to  Ireland  aforesaid,  to 
be  there  used  and  employed  as  aforesaid  in 
pontempt  of  our  said  Lskdy,  &c. 

Second  Count. 
That  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  said  1st  day  of 
January,  a.d.  184R,  divers  evil-disposed  persons 
to  the  jurors  unknown,  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
called  Ireland,  being,  to  wit,  then  and  there 
subjects  of  <Hir  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  did 
oonspire  and  confederate  together  by  force  and 
firms,  to  wit,  with  guns,  pikes,  and  other  un- 
lawful weapons,  unlawfully  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  obstruct 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the 
said  part  of  the  United  Kingiom  of  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  and  to  rai^e 
and  make  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies,  riots, 
pud  insurrections  there.  And  the  jurors  afore- 
said, upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further  pre- 
sent that  £(]f//  the  defendants,  ^c.J,  well  know- 
ing the  prepiises  in  this  count  mentioned,  and 
contriving,  and  wickedly  devising,  and  intending 
to  aid  and  assist  the  said  evil-disposed  persons 
to  the  jurors  unknown  in  Irtla.id  aforesaid  in 
their  said  unlawful  conspiracy  and  confederacy, 
heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  said  1st  day  of 
January,  A.D.  1848,  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  between  that  day  and  the  taking  of 
this  inquisition  at  the  borough  aforesaid  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  unlawfully  amongst  themselves 
did  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree 
tosfether  to  aid  and  assie>t  the  said  evil-dfsposed 
persons  in  Ireland  aforesaid  in  carrying  on 
their  said  unlawful  conspiracy  and  confederacy 
by  procuring  divers  great  quantities  of  arms  and 
offensive  weapons,  and  sending  and  transporting 
the  same  to  them  in  Ireland  aforesaid,  to  be  by 
them  there  used  and  eraphiyed  in  carrying  on 
the  said  unlawful  conspiracy  and  confederacy 
in  Ireland  aforesaid,  and  for  the  purposes 
thereof;  and  that  [a//  the  defendants,  ^'c. 
{overt  act)l,  in  pursuance  of  and  according  to  the 
said  unlawful  conspiracy,  combination,  con- 
federacy, and  agreement  amongst  themselves 
had,  as  last  aforesaid  did  heretofore,  to  wit,  on 
on  the  said  first  day  of  January  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the 
day   of  the   taking  of  this   inquisition  at   the 


borough  aforesaid  in  the  county  aforesaid,  un- 
lawfully procure  and  obtain  divers  irreaL  quan- 
tities of  arms  aud  offensive  weapons,  to  wit . 
100  pikes,  100  guns,  and  100  cutlasses,  with  the 
intent  then  and  there  to  send  the  same  to  Ire- 
land aforesaid  to  the  said  other  evil-disposeii 
persons  in  Ireland,  to  the  said  jurors  unknown, 
CO  be  by  them  there  used  and  emplo3'ed  in 
carrying  on  their  said  unlawful  conspiracy  and 
confederacy  in  Ireland  aforesaid,  and  for  the 
purposes  thereof,  in  contempt  of  our  sa^d  Lady 
the  Queen,  &c. 

The  third  coant  stated  a  conspiracy  in 
Ireland  to  disturb  the  peace  of  and  ob- 
stract  the  execation  of  the  laws  in  Ireland, 
and  to  raise  and  make  tamnlts,  nnlawfnl 
assemblies,  riots,  and  insurrections,  and 
that  the  defendants  conspired  to  assist 
the  said  conspiracy. 

Fourth  Count. 

That  heretofore  lall  the  defendants^  together, 
^c]  did  unlawfully  conspire,  combine,  eoi:- 
federate,  and  agree  together  to  raise  insurrec- 
tions, riots,  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  arm  themselves 
and  to  cause  other  liege  subjects  of  our  Lady 
the  (^ueen  to  procure  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
therewith  obstructing  and  preventing  by  force 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  realm*,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  tte 
Queen,  and  l(overt  art)  that  all  the  defends 
ants,  together,  ^.,  in  pursuance,  ^c]  did  pro- 
cure and  obtain  divers  arms  and  offensive 
weapons,  to  wit,  100  guns,  100  swords..  100 
cutlasses,  and  100  uikes,  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  intent  in  this  count  before  in  that  behalf 
'  mectionedl,  in  contempt,  &c. 

Fifth  Count. 

That  heretofore  [a//  the  defendants,  together, 
ffc.l  did  unlawfully  and  wickedly  with  force  and 
arms  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree 
together  amongst  themselves  to  incite  and  move 
divers  of  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady 
I  the  Queen  to  raise,  make,  and  commit  inpur- 
rections,  riots,  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies, 
and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  arm  them- 
selves the  said  last-mentioned  liege  subjects, 
and  to  procure  arms  for  themselves  the  said 
last-mentioned  liege  subjects  for  the  purpose  of 
thereby  obstruftiug  and  preventing  by  force  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace,  in  contempt^  &c. 

Sixth  Counts 
That  heretofore  £a//  the  defendants  together, 
^c.]  did  unlawfully  and  wickedly  conspire,  com- 
bine, confederate,  and  agree  together  amongst 
themselves  unlawfully  to  raise  and  make  insur- 
rections, riots,  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies 
and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  arm  them- 
selves and  procure  arms  for  the  purpose  of  so 
doing,  and  of  obstructing  and  preventing  by 
force  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  in  con- 
tempt, &.Q., 
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Swenth  Count 

That  loll  the  de/endanU  together,  fc.J  did 
anUwfuliy  and  wickedly  conspire,  combine,  con- 
federate, and  agree  together  amongst  themselves 
unlawfully  and  wickedly  to  procure  and  obtain 
arms  and  offensive  weapons,  to  wit,  pikes,  guns, 
and  cutlasses,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  in- 
tent of  then  and  there,  and  with  and  bj  means 
of  the  said  arms  and  weapons,  disturbing  the 
peaee  of  our  said  Lady  the  Qneen,  and  obstruct- 
ing, preventing,  and  impeding  the  executiov.  of 
the  laws,  to  wit,  at  the  borough  aforesaid  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  in  contempt,  &e. 

EigJUh  CowU. 
That  laU  the  defendants  together,  ^c.J 
did  unlawfully  and  wickedly  conspire,  com- 
bine, confederate,  and  agree  amongst  themselves 
to  procure,  cause,  and  induce  divers  liege  sub- 
jects of  our  said  Lady  the  Queeu  to  form,  in- 
stitute, enter  into,  and  orgsinize  secret,  wicked, 
and  unlawful  societies,  associations,  and  clubs 
of  disaffected  and  evil-dispottcd  persons,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intent  and  design,  by 
means  of  such  secret,  wicked,  and  unlawful 
societies,  associations,  and  clubs  of  disaffected 
and  eril-dtsposed  persons,  to  create  terror  and 
disaffection  amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  borough  aforesaid  in 
the  coonty  aforesaid,  and  to  hinder,  impede,  and 
prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  in  contempt,  &c. 

Ninth  Count 

That  [all  the  defendants  together,  jfc] 
did  unlawfully  and  wickedly  conspire,  com- 
bine, confederate,  and  agree  together  amongst 
themselves  to  form,  institute,  enter  into,  and 
organise,  as  well  amongst  themselves  as  with 
and  amongst  other  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  secret,  wicked,  and  unlawful 
societies,  associations,  and  clubs  of  divers  and 
very  many  persons  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the 
intent  and  design,  of  procuring  and  obtaining 
arms  and  offensive  weapons,  to  wit,  guns,  swords, 
and  pikes,  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  intent 
and  design,  of  creating  terror  and  alarm  amongst 
the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
to  wit,  at  the  borough  aforesaid  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  and  of  hindering,  impeding,  and  pre- 
venting  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  in  contempt,  &c. 

T&n^  Count 

That  [a//  the  defendants  together,  ffc.} 
did  with  force  and  arms  at  fhe  borough 
aforesaid  in  the  county  aforesaid  unlawfully  and 
wickedly  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and 
agree  amongst  themselves  to  form,  institute, 
enter  into,  and  organize  secret,  wicked,  and  un- 
lawful societies,  associations,  and  clubs  of  divers 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  hindering,  im- 
peding, and  preventing  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  this  realm,  in  contempt,  &c. 

ElevmUh  Count. 
That    laU   the     defendants    together,    f-cj 
with  force  and  anna  did  unlawfully  conspire, 
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combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together, 
with  arms  and  offensive  weapons,  to  wit,  guns 
and  pikes,  to  create,  make,  and  commit  riots, 
routs,  tumults,  insurrections,  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies, and  to  levy  war  against  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  to  wit,  at  the  borough  aforesaid  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  in  contempt  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen  and  her  Uws,  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  all  others  in  like  case  offending,  and 
against,  &c. 

Opening  Spbsch  jor  the  G&own. 

The  AUorney-Oeneral  in  opening  the 
case: 

The  charge  a^ainBt  these  defendants  is 
that  they  agreea  or  conspired  together  for 
two  purposes,  to  aid  and  assist  the  Irish 
in  their  rebellion  in  that  coantry,  and  to 
cause  insarrectiou  here.  And  I  fear, 
when  you  hear  the  evidence,  you  will  be 
of  opinion  that  their  object  was  not  con- 
fined simply  to  a  rising  and  arming  in 
this  country,  bat  that  they  threatened  and 
were  prepared  to  fire  both  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  if  the  Government  did  not 
yield  to  the  terror  of  their  acts,  and  re- 
lease the  persons  with  whom  they  were 
co-operating  in  Ireland. 

The  charge,  therefore,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable enormity,  and  those  who  repre- 
sent the  Government  wonld  not  have 
been  doing  their  duty  to  the  pablic  if 
they  had  not  asserted  the  rigonr  of  the 
law  by  punishing  persons  engaged  in  pur- 
suits of  this  description,  to  satisfy  the 
well-disposed  that  wo  are  willing  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  to  deter  others  who  may 
be  misled  by  the  example  of  men  like  the 
defendants  from  following  their  ruinous 
pursuits. 

You  are  well  aware  that  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  0*  Connelly  there  was  a 
division  among  the  Bepealors  into  what 
were  called  Old  and  Young  Irelanders ;  that 
is,  those  who  were  willing  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  their  object  by  moral  means  and 
reason,  and  those  who  were  determined  to 
obtain  it  by  force.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  O'donneU  in  the  year  1847,  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Meagher,  since  con- 
victed of  high  treason  in  Ireland, (a)  came 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
together  what  were  called  the  Tn- 
associated  Bepealers.  The  defendant 
Smyth  and  others  were  present  when 
he  addressed  them,  and  a  body  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  associating 
and  dividing  Liverpool  in  club  districts, 
and  affording  support  to  the  discontented 
Irish.  Bepeated  meetings  were  held  from 
time  to  time  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  about  300  persons  were  enrolled. 
There  were  constant  discussions  upon  the 
expediency  of  arming  and  assisting  Ireland, 

(a)  See  below,  App  A.  p.  1092 
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till  the  commenoement  of  this  year,  when 
npon  the  breaking  oat    of   the    French  | 
Bevolntion,  not  only  the  Chartists  were  ' 
encouraged  to  resort  to  yiolence  and  force,  . 
bnt  the  Irish  Confederates,  as  they  were  I 
called,  formed    a  league  with  the   Char-  < 
lists  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  the 
Government  by  violence  that  which  they 
mutually  desired,  the  Chartists  frr  the  | 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  Charter  by  the  | 
assistance  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  ; 
Irii^h.to  obtain,   as   they    supposed,  the. 
Be  peal  of  the  Union  by  the  help  of  the  1 
Chartists.  | 

About  the  month  of   February,  what  < 
was  a  dangerous  organization  up  to  that . 
time,  became  formidable  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  risings  which  took  place    in  , 
various  parts  of  the  country.    At   that 
time  various  clubs  were  formed  in  Liver- 
pool,  district  clubs,   which    were  called  i 
the  Mitchel  Club,  the  Emmet  Club,  &c.,  I 
and  those  clabs  were  all  acting  under  one 
central  authority,  and  governed  by  a  com-  I 
mittee  of  which  the  defendants  or  most  of  i 
them  were  the  principal  active  members ; 
and  their  avowed  object,  as  you  will  find  | 
from  the  speeches  of  the  defendants,  was  ; 
to  arm  the  people  of  Liverpool,  to  assist  , 
the  L*ish  if  need  be  with  arms,  to  create 
a   diversion    by    a   general    rising,  and, 
by  compelling  the   Government  to  keep 
troops  in  this  countiy,  to  prevent  their 
having  the  means  of  suppressing  the  in- 
surrection in    the    sister    island.      And, 
further,  you  will  find   the  expression  of 
a  determination  that,  if  the  Government 
proceeded  against  what  they  called  the 
martyrs   to    freedom    in    Ireland,   those 
persons  would  see  with  their  last  dying 
breath  the  heavens  illuminated  with  the 
blazing  warehouses  of   Manchester    and 
Liverpool. 

£The  Attorney-General  referred  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, lengthy  extracts  from  which  would 
be  given  in  evidence,  showing  the  part 
taken  by  several  of  the  defendants  in  the 
Association,  by  presiding  or  being  |>resent 
at  its  meetings,  writing  out  the  minutes, 
signing  them,  &c.  ;  and  read  lengthy  ex- 
tracts from  the  Minute  Book,  as  proved 
below.  On  April  2nd  Dr.  Mwphy  said 
b  oivil  war  was  approaching,  and,  in 
G'od*8  name,  let  the  people  be  prepared. 
M'Manue  said  that  England  was  m  a  state 
of  siege,  and  Englishmen  did  not  know  at 
what  point  they  would  be  attacked.]  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  ^oved  in 
courts  of  justice  that  the  organization 
was  so  perfect  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  detect  by  what  means  simul- 
taneous risings  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  were  made.  Mr.  M'Maniis  was 
right  in  saying  that  at  this  time  England 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.    On  April  5th  a  sub- 


committee was  appointed  for  organising 
the  town  into  dista^icts.  Their  object  was 
to  have  small  divisions  un  !er  the  imme- 
diate command  of  captains  and  superinten- 
dents, who,  without  previous  communica- 
tion or  public  notice,  could  assemble  the 
men  under  their  command  at  the  various 
divisions  of  the  town  so  as  to  paralyse  the 
energies  of  the  police  and  military 
foroes ;  and  if  they  had  proceeded  to  carry 
into  effect  what  appears  to  have  been  their 
object,  if  they  hen  fired  the  warehouses  in 
various  parts  of  Liverpool,  no  one  can  teH 
what  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  and  where  the  mischief 
would  have  stopped.  At  the  subsequent 
meetings  there  were  constant  allusions  to 
arming.  On  May  I6th  M'Manus  said  they 
were  determined  not  to  allow  their  cham- 
pion, Mitchel,  to  be  trampled  on.  You 
recollect  the  offence  of  which  Mitchel  wa«i 
convicted,  and  the  doctrines  he  broached. 
His  notion  was  to  invoke  the  God  of 
battles  and  the  bariicades,  and  to  strew 
the  streets  of  Dublin  with  spikes,  and  to 
throw  vitriol  upon  the  soldiers.  No  one 
can  read  this  book  without  seeing  that  the 
parties  were  dividing  Liverpool  into  dis- 
tricts, forming  clubs,  arming  them, arrang- 
ing committees  to  carry  on  illegal  corre- 
spondence, in  truth,  doing  everything  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  this  town,  nay  of 
the  constitution  itself,  if  they  had  not 
been  checked. 

[The  Attorney' General  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  speeches  of  the  defendants  and 
others  that  would  be  proved  in  evidence, 
which,  he  stated,  were  more  violent  than 
any  he  had  heard  or  proceeded  against  in 
Courts  of  Justice.! 

On  the  1st  of  April  there  was  a  meeting 
in  the  Music  Hall.  Somers,  one  of  the 
defendants,  said — 

"  I  have  been  asked  where  yon  can  get  the 
arms  spoken  of.    I  believe,  if  any  of  you  call  on 
Dr.  Beynold8,he  will  be  able  to  procttre  for  yoa 
a  good  pike.    (Uproarious  cheering.)     For  my 
part,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  musket,  and 
prefer  a  pike,  hut  those  who  prefer  a  rifie  may 
also  have  them  from  him,  fully  proof,  on  terms 
almost  unreasonably  low.      The  gentleman  will 
^ve  you  his  address  before  he  leaves  the  meet- 
jiDg;  and  he  can  supply  you,  I  believe,  with 
I  6,000  of  them.      No  man  deprecates  the  shed- 
I  ding  of  blood  more  than  I  do,  or  the  burning  of 
I  a  warehouse,  but  this  I  say — '*     (A  voice  cried, 
I  "  There  are  reporters  here.")     '<  I  am  aware  of 
I  it.     I  wish  them  to  note  this,  that  it  may  be 
,  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  press  to  the  bed- 
chambers, if  necessary,  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  Government  itself,  that  there 
is  an  organization  in  Liverpool,  that  there  is  an 
organization  in  Manchester,  that  there   is  an 
organization  at   the  foot  of  the   very  throne 
itself.     And  I  tell  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
that,  as  I  think  I  saw  Warsaw  in  flames,  to  take 
care  that  the  spark  of  ignition  may  not  reach 
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the  verj  town  and  spot  on  which  we  are  now  ' 
standing.    And  at  the  same  time  I  tell  them  I 
that,  before  the  news  is  four  dajH  in  Liverpool  ' 
of  an  attempted  massacre  of  my  countrymen —  | 
I  care  not,  mind  you,  gentlemen,  if  there  were 
300,000  British  bayonets  here,  100,000  special  ' 
constables,  I  care  not  in  spite  of  them  all — de-  | 
spite  all  their  efforts,  in  despite  of  as  much  | 
more,  the  martyrs  dying  on  the  scalfold  or  on 
the  plain  would  have  the  consolation,  in  giving 
their  last  throe,  of  looking  up  to  hearen  and 
seeing  the  skies  reddened  with  the  blaie  of  the 
Babylons  of  England. 

'*  This  I  wish  the  press  to  take  down.  If  they 
drive  the  people  of  Liverpool  to  it.  Chartists 
and  Repealers,  if  they  drive  them  to  do  it,  on 
their  beads  be  the  crime,  and  not  on  those  of 
the  men  forced  to  it  for  satisfaction.** 


And  then  he  is  followed  again  by  Dr. 
Beynolde  to  point  ont  where  those 
mosketB  shonld  be  bonght.    Dr.  Reynolds 

Baya—  , 

"  When  I  give  in  my  adhesion  to  a  course,  I  ' 
will  never  give  it  up  till   death  or    success.  I 
There  shall  never  be  a  Chiirtist  meeting  in 
Liverpool  at  which  I  shiill  not  make  my  appear-  | 
anoe   before    you.     I    hate    those  slow,  laxy 
theorists  of  liberty  who  will  read  pamphlets  by 
the  fireside,  but  when  the  day  of  danger  and  ! 
discussion  comes  will  be  away  from  the  glorious 
field  of  battle,  and  will  leave  you  without  a  , 
head  to  gaide  or  an  arm  to  assist  you." 

How  prophetic  of  his  own  oondnot !  He 
is  sknlking  in  America  somewhere  from 
the  pursuit  of  justice. 

**  And  if  I  see  there  is  use  for  better  profes- 
sions than  that  I  belong  to,  I  intend  to  give  it 
up.  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  physic  that  can 
give  strength  to  a  person  who  wants  food.  And 
the  people  of  Kngland  want  food  much  more 
than  what  I  can  give  them.  It  is  my  intention 
to  set  up  in  the  ironmongering  business  in  your 
town.  It  is  my  intention  to  deal  largely  in  the 
articles  of  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  of  pikes. 
And  very  probably  the  next  week's  papers  will 
tell  you  where  you  can  get  good  guns,  war- 
ranted not  to  burst,  and  pikes  ox  the  best 
description,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  I 
can  inform  von  now  pretty  accurately  what  they 
can  be  got  for.  A  good  gun  and  bayonet,  war- 
ranted good,  for  12«.  6<{. ;  a  good  pike-head  can 
be  got  for  2s.  More  information  1  shall  give 
yon  at  another  time,  but  recollect  what  I  sell 
yon  them  for.  I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  be- 
come rebels,  I  do  not  call  upon  yon  to  make  ose 
of  them,  but  the  law  allows  you  to  have  them  ; 
and  why  shonld  you  not  have  them,  when  the 
Uw  allows  you  to  have  them  ?  I  tell  you  this — 
I  care  not  whether  my  position  be  one  of 
danger  or  not.  I  care  not  whether  my  weapons 
he  legal  or  ill^al.  No  cause  ever  yet  succeeded 
in  which  men  were  not  prepared  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  scaflbld  if  need  be.  And  I  should 
go  on,  if  I  thought  that  the  first  year  I  com- 
menced I  shonld  be  taken  to  the  scaffold  for 
doing  it.  Bemember,  O  mortal  men  before  me, 
that  yon  most  die,  one  time  or  tlie  other,  and  I 
•  would  rather  die  leaving  a  glorioas  name  behind 


me,  of  which  neither  country  nor  family  should 
be  ashamed,  than  linger  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence and  die  the  victim  of  u  miserable  old  age." 

There  is  a  meeting  held  on  the  25th  of 
April  in  Queen's  Square,  at  which  Smyth, 
one  of  the  defendants,  was  in  the  chair. 
Reynolds  said  that  the  Gagging  Bill  having 
passed,  as  ho  called  it,  he  must  sing  small, 
bat— 

**  he  thought  there  was  no  harm,  but  a  great 
deal  of  good,  to  Itc  obtained  in  having  the  people 
armed,  the  more  particularly  as  all  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  Repealers,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  England  were  Chartists.  He  had 
addressed  3.5,000  Chartists  and  Repealers  at  the 
North  Shore  on  Qood  Friday,  and  when  their 
hands  had  been  held  up  in  support  of  the  reso* 
lutions,  the  forest  of  hands  was  so  great  that 
even  the  very  waters  of  the  Mersey  seemed  to 
stand  still  and  feel  amazed.'* 

This  wretched  trash  prorokes  a  smile 
when  it  is  read  here  before  you  men  of 
reason,  bnt  yon  must  remember  the 
andience  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

Again  on  the  llth  of  June  a  meetine 
took  place  at  the  North  Shore,  Liverpool. 
This  IS  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  reporters 
who  was  there  professionally.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds  delivered  a  most  inflammatory  ad- 
dress. I  will  not  read  tbe  whole  of  it, 
but  only  a  single  passage.    He  said — 

'*  There  is  no  use  in  having  a  man's  tongue 
with  you,  he  may  prate  ai  much  as  he  likes ;  or 
there  is  no  use  in  having  a  man's  heart  if  his 
hand  is  not  with  you  to  grasp  a  pike  or  a 
mosket." 

He  then  says — 

"What  kind  of  a  Government  have  we? 
Tyrants." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  abuse  the  police. 
'*  Who  struts  biggest  and  boldest  in  Liverpool  ? 
It  is  not  the  man  of  high  rank,  but  it  is  the 
law-peijured  scoundrel  policeman." 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says— 
"  If  a  party  is  brought  up,  his  wife  may  cry  and 
weep,  bnt  the  peijuied  policeman  is  believed.  I 
believe  yon  wul  have  no  fight  at  all  for  it.  The 
English  people,  you  are  aware,  went  into  India, 
seised  on  the  possessions  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
destroyed  their  villages,  but  I  have  the  glorious 
news  for  you  that  liberty  is  as  immortal  under  the 
burning  sun  of  India  as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  that 
the  gallant  inhabitants  of  Lahore  have  rebelled, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  massacred  the  English 
soldiery.  What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
English  Government  must  send  a  dosen  regi- 
ments over  to  India.  Where  can  they  get  them  ? 
They  cannot  spare  them  from  England,  because 
the  Chartists  are  too  strong  here ;  they  cannot 
spare  them  from  Ireland,  because  with  all  the 
soldiery  and  police  there  they  cannot  keep 
down  the  Repealers.  They  must  either  give  up 
India  or  Ireland,  and  they  will  be  so  long 
doubting  between  the  two  that  they  will  be  like 
the  fool  who  fell  between  the  two  stools  and  lost 
both.    Yes,  the  Indians  have  killed  tbe  English 
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soldiery,    and    the     Eofrlish    Ambassador    at 
Madrid  has  received  a  kick." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  English 
are  powerless  from  the  effects  of  agitation 
and  caDnot  resent  an  insnlt. 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  [with  respect  to  Mitr 
chel]  only  one  way  of  restoring  him,  that  is  not 
at  public  meetings,  but  at  club-houses.  Every 
street  in  Liverpool  and  every  town  ought  to 
have  its  club,  every  club  its  president,  vice- 
president,  and  other  commanding  officers. 
Kvery  club  ought  to  take  care  to  have  every 
power  of  defending  itself,  every  officer  ought  to 
have  his  rifle,  every  committee  man  his  musket, 
and  every  member  ought  to  have  his  pike. 
When  you  have  this  you  will  have  a  power  that 
all  the  people  of  England  cannot  put  down,  and 
if  you  have  it  not  now  1  will  put  you  down  as 
greater  flaves  next  year  than  yon  were  last" 

Then  he  goes  on — 

"  Recollect  the  people  of  Ireland  are  organ- 
izing, lliey  see  a  fine  crop  on  their  land,  they 
are  going  to  reap  it,  and  they  have  made  a  vow 
that  a  pound  of  that  com  shall  not  leave  the 
land.  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  proper 
vow,  and  I  for  one  join  in  it,  and  if  they  attempt 
to  take  that  com  away  by  bullets  and  bayonets, 
the  people  may  take  bullets  and  bayonets  to 
keep  it  there.  Well,  if  they  go  to  cut  down 
the  Irish,  will  you  stop  until  they  come  and  cut 
you  down  afterwards  ?  (No  1  and  cheers.)  Will 
you  tell  them  there  is  work  enough  here,  with- 
out going  across  the  Channel  ?  It  is  trae  I  am 
toid  that  I  speak  with  a  gag  in  my  mouth,  and 
thut  I  may  be  taken  up  to-morrow.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  taken  up,  because  I  could  do  more 
good  out  of  gaol  than  in  it ;  but  perhaps  not, 
fo",  as  the  Son  of  God  did  more  good  the  week 
after  he  was  cracified  than  he  did  before,  so 
John  Mitchel  has  done  more  good  now  in  one 
week  since  his  conviction  than  he  did  before ; 
and  Ernest  Jones  may  do  the  same  in  London, 
and  so  may  Lawrence  Reynolds  in  Liverpool. 
If  I  am  taken,  do  not  attempt  a  rescue,  as 
you  will  injure  your  cause  and  please  the 
Government;  for,  if  the  Government  could 
only  see  you  burning  a  few  houses,  and  murder- 
ing a  few  people,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better  for  them.  Organise;  tell  them  the 
Weather  is  too  warm  just  now  for  such  fun,  but 
that  if  they  want  fires  next  winter  you  will  show 
them  a  little  of  it.  The  Government  parsed  a 
law,  and  only  one  man  has  been  taken  up  under 
it.  They  have  not  taken  me :  I  dare  them  to  it" 

On  the  7th  of  Jnly,  in  Great  Howard 
Street,  Reynolds  said — 
"  he  advised  pikes  and  pitchforks,  the  only 
language  he  approved  was  pointing  a  musket. 
Men  of  property  walked  over  the  exchange ;  the 
police  had  boasted  of  their  powers  and  cowardly 
attack  on  the  people ;  for  every  drop  of  water 
that  was  spilled  that  day  might  blood  be  ex- 
changed. He  recommended  them  to  build 
barricades,  he  would  stand  by  them  and  die  by 
them,  and  knew  many  would  with  him;  he 
hated  knowledge,  only  the  knowledge  of  making 
a  cartridge  or  pointing  a  musket" 


£The  Attomey-Omeral  also  referred  to 
the  speechee  made  by  the  defendant 
O'Brien,  a  member  of  the  general  body, 
at  meetings  in  a  cellar.  O'Brien  said  upon 
the  first  occasion — 

**  The  Government  is  based  upon  a  rotten 
foundation  ;  we  are  the  ones  to  overthrow  it ;  the 
ball  lies  at  your  feet,  and  if  yon  do  not  kick  it,  it 
is  yourselves  to  blame." 

There  was  a  pike  lying  beside  him,  and 
he  said — 

*'  those  were  the  instruments  thai  frightened  the 
bloody  Orange  tribe  in  the  year  '98.*^ 

Upon  another  occasion  he  said  it  wonld 
give  him  great  pleasnre  to  see  Lord  John 
UusseWs  head  and  Sir  James  Ordham's 
upon  the  top  of  a  pike.  '*  These  are  Irish 
pikes,  gentlemen ;  some  of  yon  may  not 
nave  seen  them."  And  again  he  said  on 
another  occasion — 

"  I  appeal  to  you  one  and  all,  will  you  release 
the  murdered  man  Mitchel  ?  If  you  will,  hay 
these  insiraments." 

Again  he  suggested  there  were  many  of 
them  to  be  had,  muskets  at  12«.  and  pikes 
at  4/a.  A  person  got  np  and  opposea  the 
resolution,  stating  that  in  the  view  of 
Kr.  Feargtu  0*  Connor  nothing  was  to  be 
got  by  bloodshed,  and  resisting  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  was  shouted 
down  by  the  people.] 

Upon  the  22nd  of  July  the  autho- 
rities in  this  town,  having  been  at  that 
time  well  apprized  of  what  was  going  on, 
determined  to  act.  In  Bold  Street  a  man 
was  found  following  the  defendant  Cuddy 
with  a  sack  upon  his  back,  lliey  were 
apprehended  ;  the  sack  was  searched,  and 
in  it  were  found  31  pikes,  which  were 
then  being  brought  rrom  a  polisher  or 
sharpener  in  th^  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Cuddy  stated  that  he  had  100  more 
of  them,  which  he  was  about  to  send  to 
Waterford  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
On  the  25th  another  warehouse,  hired  oy 
Reynolds, -wMoeBrched.  There  were  found 
14  pike-heads,  23  sword  knives,  5  pike 
staves,  and  some  ammunition.  Upon  the 
same  day  O'Brien  was  apprehended.  In 
his  room,  the  door  of  which  was  broken 
open,  there  were  found  four  pikes,  a 
c^uanti^  of  bullets,  a  large  knife,  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder,  a  number  of  ball 
cartridges,  and  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
balls.  Upon  the  25th  or  24th,  Ireland 
then  being,  as  jou  know,  in  a  state  of 
active  insurrection,  M'Manus,  who  had 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacj 
with  Delamere,  in  fact  in  the  same  house, 
went  to  Ireland,  being  accompanied  hj 
Delamere  to  the  steamboat  and  seen  off. 
I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
any  arrangement  in  this  place,  but  you 
recollect  that  on  the  27th,  two  days  follow* 
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John  WUliams ^Ex&mined  by  Knowlea. 

Draper.  Stated  that  Murphy  was  for- 
merly in  his  employ.  Proved  that  certain 
words  at  pages  150,  151  of  the  book  before 
mentioned  were  in  Murphy*8  handwriting, 
also  the  three  papers  found  at  Murphy^s 
hoase. 

William  Orr— Examined  by  Knowlea, 
Merchant.  Stated  that  Boshell  was  in 
his  employ.  Proved  that  the  entries  in  the 
book  from  page  22  to  page  92  of  the 
Miuate  Book  were  mostly  in  Bo8helV$ 
writing,  and  also  part  of  page  144,  and  a 
letter  {prodticed). 

Cross-examined  by  James. 

How  long  has  he  been  in  yoor  employ- 
ment P — Four  }rearB. 

I  believe  he  is  a  very  young  man,  some- 
where about  21 P — Yes,  I  would  not  have 
supposed  him  to  be  21. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what 
his  character  has  been  as  a  well-conducted 
young  man  P— None  could  be  better. 

Tou  know,  I  believe>  that  he  supports 
his  grandmother? — I  believe  he  does. 

Balph  Hardy  Thompson — Examined  by 
Knowlea. 

Formerly  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Terenee 
M*Manua  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  July.  Proved 
the    signature    of   M^Mas^ua    at    several 

? laces  in  the  book;  also  that  of  Dr. 
*atriek  Murphy  at  page  59,  and  that  of 
the  defendant  Delam^e  at  pages  62,  85. 
Delamere,  before  he  went  to  Mr.  Delure'e, 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
M^Manua,  Delamere  lodged  at  10,  Glou- 
cester Place,  Snow  HilL  M^Manua  lodged 
with  Delamere.  Delamere  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  upon  M*Manua.  Dr.  Beynolda 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling,  too.  I  think 
he  called  about  three  or  four  times ;  that 
is  all  I  saw.  Dr.  Murphy  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  also.  The  defendant  Smyth  was 
in  the  habit  also,  but  not  latterly.  The 
defendant  Somera  called  several  times  to 
see  if  I  had  heard  whether  it  was  true  that 
Mr.  M'Manua  was  taken  in  Dublin  or  not. 
0*Hanlon  was  in  the  habit  of  calling,  but 
very  seldom. 

Gross-examined  by  Begwr. 
Dr.  Beynolda  called  at  Mr.  MManua'a 
office. 

Oross-ezamined  by  Dearaly. 

You  say  that  latterly  Mr.  Smyth  did  not 
visit  Mr.  M'Mawua  t — He  did  not. 

I  believe  upon  more  occasions  than  one 
Mr.  Sm/yQ^  spoke  to  you  in  complaining 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Ma'Mua  t 

Attomey-Qeneral :  You  must  not  go  into 
that. 

Eelb»  J. :  As  a  general  principle  what  a 
man  says  for  himself  is  not  admissible* 


ing,  there  was  strangely  circulated,  in 
London  and  here,  the  ramour  that  the 
station  at  Thurles  had  been  fired,  that  the 
troops  of  her  Majesty  had  been  beaten, 
and  what  was  more  alarming  than  any- 
thing, that  many  of  them  were  disaffected. 
And  upon  the  same  day,  by  a  strange 
ooincidence,  a  report  was  spread  in  Dublin 
that  Liverpool  was  in  flames,  the  object 
being  simply  and  manifestly,  of  course,  to 
create  a  simultaneous  rising  and  create  a 
panic  in  the  minds  of  the  Government  at 
each  place.  Upon  the  28th  the  premises 
of  Murphy  were  searched  and  the  book  I 
have  referred  to  was  found  ;  and  of  course 
steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  Govei'n- 
ment  of  the  evidence  in  possession  of  the 
authorities  here,  and  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  various  parties. 
I  Vhe  Attorney 'General  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  connecting  the  several 
defendants  with  the  alleged  conspiracy.] 

EVIDENCB  von  THB  ObOWN. 

Peter  lfacana%— Examined  by  Knowlea. 
A  policeman.  Spoke  to  finding  the 
minute  book  produced  in  July  last  in 
the  defendant  Murj^hy'a  house  in  Peaover 
Street  on  a  table,  Iving  between  the  oilcloth 
cover  and  the  table. 

Stephen  Hainea — Examined  by  Knowlea. 
Inspector  of  police.     Confirmed  the  last 
witness.    Foand  two  papers  and  saw  a  gun 
taken  ont  of  the  clock  case  in  the  room. 

Inapedor  Parkyna — Examined  by  Knowlea, 
Confirmed  last  witnesses.    Found  more 
pupers  { produced)  y  and  a  pike-head  in  a 
cupboard. 

William  Kevil — Examined  by  Knowlea. 
Proved  letting  the  house  in  question  to 
the  defendant  Murphy. 

Cross-examined  by  PoUoch. 

Knew  that  Murphy  took  lodgers. 
Joaeph  B«?Te<<— Examined  by  Knowlea. 

A  constable.  Stated  that  on  the  17th  of 
August  last  Murphy  came  to  fiose  Hill 
Station  and  askea  if  he  was  wanted.  He 
said  he  had  come  for  a  gun,  and  that  there 
was  a  book  and  something  else  taken  oat 
of  his  house.  The  gun ,  he  said ,  was  not  his, 
and  he  should  have  to  pay  for  it,  if  it  was 
not  given  up  to  him«  Mr.  Abraham^  the 
superintendent,  asked  Mwrphv,  *  *  Are  you 
the  secretary  of  the  olabsr"  Murphy 
answered  •*  Yes."  Witness  then  took  him 
into  custody  and  brought  him  in  a  coach 
to  the  Bridewell.  On  the  way  he  said  he 
was  not  secretary  to  the  whole  of  the 
clubs,  but  to  the  Sarsfield  Club.  He  said 
he  had  been  in  Ireland  and  had  returned 
the  day  before. 
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If  you  put  it  upon  any  ground  of  exception 
I  am  willing  to  listen  to  it. 

Leanly ;  I  take  it  the  object  of  showing 
the  connection  with  M^ManuB  is  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Smyik  with  this 
alleged  conspiracy. 

Erle,  J. :  Unquestionably  if  the  conver- 
sation between  Smyth  and  M^ManuB  was 
opposed  to  their  co-operating  in  a  con- 
spiracy it  would  be  evidence  that  you 
would  be  entitled  to  give.  If  that  is  the 
purport  of  it,  you  are  entitled  to  have  it. 

Dearsly ;  Has  Mr.  Smyth  spoken  to  you 
upon  the  subject  P 

Erle,  J. :  Ko  ;  spoken  to  M'ManuB. 

Bearsly:  Have  you  known  Mr.  SmAfth 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  M'Mamu  complain^ 
of  his  physical  force  notions? — I  havenotr 


Thomas  Staines — Examined  by  Knowles, 
One  of  the  relieving  oflScers  of  Liver- 
pool.    Proved  the  signature  of  Dr.  Bey- 
nolds  in  several  places  in  the  book,  and 
also  of  the  defendant  O'DonneU. 

Thomas  FeU — Examined  by  Knowles. 

Draper.  Proved  the  signature  of  the 
defendants  O'Sanlon  and  Smyth  at  various 
places  in  the  book. 

Charles  Hawley — Examined  by  Knotoles, 

Proved  the  signature  of  the  defendant 
O'Brien  at  various  places  in  the  book. 

Knowles :  Now  I  will  proceed  to  read 
the  extracts  which  the  Attorney' General 
read  to  the  jury.  Page  59  is  a  meeting  of 
the  12th  of  December  1847,  in  the  George 
the  IV th  Booms. 

Pollock :  In  whose  writing  is  that  P 

Knowles :  It  is  signed  by  Bdamere. 

The  extract  was  read,  and  an  extract  of 
February  27th  in  Dr.  Murphy's  hand- 
writing was  also  tendered. 

Pollock:  They  are  seeking  to  prove 
a  conspiracy  by  the  acts  inter  alia  of 
a  person  not  now  upon  his  trial  and 
unconnected  with  these  defendants.  I 
admit,  it  has  been  decided,  where  a  letter 
has  been  written  by  a  person  proved  a 
conspirator  to  another,  that  letter  is 
evidence  against  the  other,  though  it 
had  not  reached  him;  but  that  was  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  act  done,  nob  a 
mere  writing,  not  something  which  took 
place  by  one,  but  an  act  done  towards 
communicating  the  intentions  of  one  con- 
spirator to  another.  But  here  the  con- 
spiracy is  not  proved,  and,  though  I  admit 
tne  conspiracy  may  be  proved  by  the  acts 
of  different  parties,  so  tnat  you  may  show 
from  a  number  of  separate  acts  the  com- 
mon purpose,  yet  you  cannot  do  that  by 
something  which  will  fix  a  person  not  now 
upon  his  trial,  and  not  implicated  or  con- 
nected with  the  defendants. 

Eble,  J. :  I  am  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
objection.    It  is  hardly  established  that 


this  is  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

'^  AUomey'Oenaral :  It  is  evidence  against 
Edwa^  Mwrphy,  in  whose  possession  the 
book  was  found.  It  is  evidence  also  of  a 
declaration  by  Patrick  Murphy  that  he 
had  conspired  with  Smyth. 

Knowles :  Further  in  the  entry  there  is 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  between  Murphy 
and  the  other  defendants,  because  Murphy 
is  present  at  that  meeting,  at  page  91, 
where  the  chairman  speaks  about  Bifle 
Clubs,  and  where  there  are  observations 
upon  lectures  upon  physic  being  preceded 
by  lectures  upon  rifles ;  Murphy  called  for 
three  cheers.  This  in  BoshXCs  hand- 
writing. 

PoUoeJe:  The  statement  of  one  con- 
spirator of  what  passed,  afterwards,  is  not 
evidence  against  others. 

Eblb,  J. :  The  circumstance  which  in- 
duces me  to  think  the  book  admissible  is 
that  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  Murphy.  Any  paper  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  cnarged  with  con- 
spiracy which  appears  pertinent  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  all  my  knowledge  of  evidence, 
may  be  read  against  him. 

Knowles : 

<<  George  the  IVth  Room,  March  5th,  1848. 
Dr.  Murphy  in  the  chair.  The  chairmaD  ad- 
dressed the  meetiog  in  a  powerful  speech  on 
tlie  special  object  of  the  meeting,  to  addrees  the 
French  Republic  on  their  glorious  triumph. 
Mr.  George  Smith,  in  moving  the  first  resolu- 
tion, spoke  of  the  advantages  of  union  among 
Irishmen,  conduct  of  French  Bevolntiou,  con- 
nection between  France  and  Ireland,  Irish  sol- 
diers in  France,  French  assistance  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Somers  seconded  the  resolution.  Passed 
unanimously.  Dr.  Reynolds  proposed  the 
second  resolution.  Mr.  Steadman  seconded  it. 
Mr.  Jones  spoke  in  support  of  it  very  forcibly 
and  eloquently.  Mr.  M'Manus  followed. 
Second  ret^olution  passed  unanimously.  Mr. 
John  Lynch  for  club,  U,  6d.;  a  Friend,  Is. 
(Signed)  Laurence  Reynolds,  Secretary.  P. 
Murphy,  Chairman." 

The  next  is  April  2nd,  page  97: — 
**  50,  Paradise  Street.  Mr.  Somers  in  the  chair. 
The  chHirman  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  arming. 
Mr.  Parks  proposed  an  Ulster  Orangeman, 
who  was  received  with  loud  ebeers.  Mr.  Laflin 
proposed  a  member,  and  spoke  to  an  article  in 
the  Times  newspaper  on  the  expulsion  of  Irish- 
men from  England.  Mx.  Jones  spoke  long  and 
eloquently  on  the  arming  of  the  people,  fie 
said  that  all  hope  of  any  good  result  from  peti- 
tioning Parliament  had  for  ever  fied  from  him, 
and  the  only  hope  he  had  was  in  good  strong 
arms  and  God  above.  Mr.  Williams  spoke  on 
the  necessity  of  temperance  in  the  coming 
struggle ;  he  bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  will  not  support  the 
English  faction;  he  could  even  in  Liverpool 
muster  100  men  of  his  own  stamp,  he  being  an 
Orangeman.     Dr.  Murphy  spoke  of  the  union 
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of  BepehleK  and  Orangemen  of  the  North,  and 
was  happy  to  see  Mr.  Williams  coming  forward 
and  avowing  himself  a  Repealer.  He  spoke 
also  on  the  new  Protestant  party  in  Ireland ;  he 
said  the  time  for  spouting  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  we  should  work;  he  firmly  believed  that 
a  civil  war  was  approaching ;  so  in  God's  name 
let  the  people  be  prepared.  Mr.  M*Manus  said 
he  that  night  had  visited  his  brother  Repealers 
on  the  other  side  and  was  well  received;  he 
said  we  had  Fnfland  in  a  state  of  siege,  that 
they  (the  English)  did  not  know  what  point  we 
would  attack  them  in.  Mr.  Brennan,  a  man 
who  differed  a  long  time  with  the  policy  of  the 
Confederates,  now  came  forward  and  wished  for 
a  union  of  all  Repealers.  Mr.  Smyth  came  for- 
ward and  said  he  was  happy  to  see  an  end  for 
ever  put  to  the  disunion  of  Repealers  in  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Somers,  Chairman.  Thomas  O'Brien, 
Secretary.    Rent,  123.  2d.,  3tf.,  15s.  2d:' 

The  next  is  5th  of  April,  page  99  :— 
''Committee  Rooms,  Preeson's  Row,  April 
5th,  1848.  Mr.  Boshell  in  the  chair.  Present  : 
Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Laffin,  Parks, 
O'Donnell,  Connolly,  O'Gorman,  Martin,  Carney, 
Qlynn,  Neville,  Somers.  The  deputation  to  pro  • 
vide  rooms  have  given  in  their  report,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  suitable  room 
cannot  be  procured.  Mr.  Parks  proposed,  and 
Dr.  Murphy  seconded,  that  our  secretary  be 
empowered  to  send  to  Dublin  for  .500  cards 
(blank)  ;  passed.  Dr.  O'Donnell  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Laffin  seconded,  that  the  formation  of  a  Rifle 
Club  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  five.  Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Murphy,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Laffin,  Uuit  the  following  sub- committee  be 
formed  : — 1.  Resolved  that  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Laffin,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  Mr. 
Glynn  be  hereby  appointed  for  organizing  the 
town  into  districts.  2.  Resolved  that  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Somers,  and  Mr.  Parks  be  hereby 
appointed  for  suggesting  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing and  extending  the  sale  of  arms  in  Liver- 
pool. 3.  Resolved  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  M'Manus  is 
hereby  appointed  for  regulating  public  meetings, 
public  documents,  resolutions,  and  general  super- 
intendence. 4.  Resolved  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Boshell,  Mr.  O'H anion,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Martin  ^be  appointed  a  finance  com- 
mittee. 5th  and  lastly.  Resolved  that  the 
chairman  of  each  sub-committee  make  a  weekly 
written  report  of  their  weekly  proceedings  to 
the  general  committee  every  Wednesday  night. 
Thomas  O'Brien,  Secretaxy." 

The  next  is  9th  April,  page  101  :— 
"  50,  P&radise  Street,  April  9tb,  1848.  Dr. 
O'Donnell  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  spoke 
on  the  necessity  of  the  people  arming.  Mr. 
Parks  proposed,  and  Mr.  O'Hanlon  seconded, 
a  number  of  members,  who  were  admitted. 
Mr.  Williams  came  forward  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  spoke  on  the  utility  of  total  absti- 
nence in  the  struggle.  Dr.  Reynolds  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  spoke  also  on  the 
necessity  of  temperance  in  the  coming  struggle. 
Mr.  Laffin  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  arming  in 
self-defence.     Mr.  Smyth  rose  to  address  the 


meeting,  and  spoke  at  great  length  with  his 
usual  ability  and  eloquence  ;  he  read  from  the 
second  edition  of  the  Nation  newspaper  the 
formation  of  a  Protestant  League  for  legislative 
independence  for  Ireland ;  ne  announced  a 
meeting  of  Democrats  in  the  Qaeen*s  Square  on 
Monday  evening  at  half-past  6  o'clock.  Mr. 
Somers  brought  on  his  motion  for  dividing  the 
town  into  sections ;  nrithdrawn.  Mr.  M'Manus 
said  he  advised  the  people  to  abstain  from  street 
rows  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Rent, 
1/.  05.  Id.;  Defence  Fund,  1/.  13^.  6d.  Chair- 
man, Francis  O'Donnell.  Thomas  O'Brien, 
Secretary." 

The  next  is  page  103 : — 

"  Committee  Room,  Preeson's  Row,  April  IS, 
1848.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Laffin, 
Dr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Boshell,  Messrs.  Martin, 
Carney,  O'Gorman,  Parks,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Ward, 
Connolly,  Somers,  Baker.  Mr.  Laffin  president 
of  Committee  No.  1.  No  club  formed.  Dr. 
Reynolds  gave  in  his  report  of  Committee  No.  2. 
Arms  to  be  had  from  Birmingham.  Dr.  Murphy 
gave  in  his  report  of  Committee  No.  3.  No 
room  to  be  had  for  Sunday  nights,  and  on  that 
report  Mr.  M'Manus  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — Resolved  that  the  said  sub-com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  take  a  place  of  meeting 
for  some  week  night  to  be  hereafter  named; 
and  that  we  for  the  present  change  our  night  of 
meeting  from  Sunday  to  some  week  night  as 
before  referred  to.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Parks, 
and  passed.  Mr.  Boshell  gave  in  report  of 
Committee  No.  4.  We  have  found  our  finances 
in  a  very  confused  state  after  being  six  months 
neglected ;  owing  to  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Day 
and  Code  we  are  unable  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  the  exact  balance  in  hand,  the  amount  we 
think  about  3/.  or  3/.  lOs.  Mr.  Boshell  received 
a  circular  from  the  secretary  in  Dublin  calling 
on  him  for  renewed  subscriptions,  which  we  beg 
to  lay  before  vou,  and  urge  its  request  on  the 
general  committee. 

The  next  is  the  18th,  page  107:— 
"Curcns  Street,  April  18th,  1848.  Mr.  George 
Smyth  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  spoke  long 
and  eloquently,  and  requested  his  hearers  if 
they  valued  their  liberties  to  procure  arms,  and 
without  dread  he  said  it,  for  it  was  the  almost 
only  right  now  left  to  British  subjects.  Dr. 
Reynolds  proposed,  and  Mr.  Parks  seconded, 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  spoke 
long  and  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 
The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Feeny,  from  Manchester,  who  were  received  with 
loud  cheers.  A  number  of  members  were  ad- 
mitted, when  Dr.  Reynolds  came  forward  and 
spoke  in  his  usual  eloquent  style,  and  was 
received  throughout  his  speech  with  loud 
applause.  The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Dunn 
from  Manchester  to  the  meeting ;  he  said  the 
names  Young  Ireland,  Old  Ireland,  or  Chartists 
was  unknown  in  Manchester;  they  were  all 
Democrats  there,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  so 
here  in  Liverpool ;  every  town  in  Lancashire 
have  spoken  out  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union; 
we  have  all  the  democracy,  some  of  the  middle, 
class,  in  fact  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land 
are  with  us,  and  in  God's  name  is  it  possible 
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we  Qould  fail?  We  are  not  Republicans  in 
Manchester;  we  are  ready  to  fiffht  to  a  man 
for  our  Queen,  and  the  only  traitors  he  knew 
was  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues.  He  ' 
wished  the  men  of  Liverpool  would  meet  the  < 
men  of  Manchester  half-way,  and  become  known 
to  each  other.  Mr.  M'Manus  next  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  he  should  excuse  the  men 
of  Liverpool  to  his  Manchester  friends,  and  that 
the  meeting  before  them  should  not  be  taken  as 
a  fair  sample  of  what  we  could  muster  here. 
He  hoped  we  would  support  our  friends  in 
Dublin,  and,  if  their  necks  were  thrust  into  the 
halter,  were  we  ready  to  follow?  He  hoped 
they  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  heard  Upper 
Canada  was  a  Republic  to-morrow.  After  some 
yery  effective  remarks,  he  concluded  amid  loud 
cheers,  calling  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Man- 
chester friends,  which  was  refused  by  Mr.  Dunn, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  rule  in  Manchester  never 
to  thank  a  man  for  doing  bis  duty.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds announced  a  meeting  of  Repealers  at 
Tranmere  on  Good  Friday.  Rent,  2/.  Ss.  Od., 
P.  O'Hanlon.  George  Smyth,  Chairman.  T. 
O'Brien,  Secretary." 

Then  the  19tk  of  April,  page  110:— 

''Committee  Rooms,  Preeson's  Row,  April 
19th.  Dr.  CVDonuell  in  the  chair.  Members 
present  —  Messrs.  O'Hanlon,  Boshell,  Martin, 
Day,  Reynolds,  Somers,  Baker,  Connolly,  Laffin, 
Parks,  Ward,  Glynn,  O'Gorman,  Fallon,  Moy- 
nagh.  Committee  No.  1.  Mr.  Laffin  gave  in 
hi.'  report.  He  said  that  one  club  was  formed 
and  three  more  in  preparation.  Committee 
'So.  2.  Doctor  Rejrnolds  gave  in  his  report  on 
arms,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  Committee 
No.  4.  Mr.  Boshell  gave  in  his  report.  He 
said,  we  are  sorry  in  not  being  able  to  furnish 
you  with  a  concise  report  on  the  state  of  our 
finances  at  this  period,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
our  treasurer.  No.  3  absent.  Mr.  O'Hanlon 
proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Boshell  and  passed  : — Resolved 
that,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Reynolds'  conduct  has 
caused  the  interference  of  the  authorities,  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  support  him.  T. 
O'Brien,  Secretary." 

The  next  is  April  27th,  page  112:-- 
"Committee  Rooms,  Preeson's  Row,  April 
27th,  1848.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  in  the  chair.  Mem- 
bers present — Drs.  Reynolds  and  Murphy, 
Messrs.  Somers,  O'Gorman,  Glynn,  Willialhs, 
Parks,  Connolly,  Laffin,  O'Donnell,  Carney, 
Smyth.  Committee  No.  1 .  Mr.  Laffin  gave  in 
his  report ;  the  clubs  in  Hurst  Street  and  Naylor 
Street  are  increasing  their  numbers  rapidly; 
four  other  clubs  are  in  process  of  formation. 
Nos.  2,  3,  4  Committees;  no  reports.  Dr. 
Murphy  submitted  a  code  of  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  Repeal  Clubs,  which  were 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Laffin  was  empowered  to  pro- 
cure papers  at  his  discretion  for  the  use  of  the 
clubs.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Murphy,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Smyth,  that  Mr.  Laffin  be  deputed  to 
represent  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  at 
the  Manchester  meeting ;  passed.  T.  O'Brien, 
Secretary  " 


Then  we  go  to  the  16tb  of  May,  page 
121:— 

'*  Harmonic  Rooms,  Circus  Street,  May  16th, 
1 H48.  Dr.  O'Donnell  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Reynolds 
proposed  some  members,  who  were  admitted. 
Mr.  Culane  came  forward  and  submitted  a  retj 
able  statistical  account  relating  to  Ireland.  Mr. 
M'Manus  came  forward  and  said  the  reign  of 
terror  had  commenced  in  Ireland,  and  the  first 
subject  of  it  is  John  Mitchel,  who  was  committed 
to  Newgate  on  Saturday  night.  BCr.  M^Mauus 
then  rcAd  an  account  of  bis  arrest  from  the 
daily  Freeman,  and  went  on  to  comment  on  it, 
which  he  did  ably  and  eloquently,  and  then« 
amidst  the  most  rapturous  cheering,  announced 
the  acquittal  of  Smith  O'Brien.  He  then  went 
on  to  read  some  extracts  from  an  American 
paper  relative  to  Ireland,  and,  lastly,  requested 
the  meeting  to  show  the  Government  that  we 
are  determined  not  to  allow  onr  champions  to 
be  trampled  on ;  he  concluded  amid  load  cheers. 
Dr.  Reynolds  camo  forward  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, and,  in  his  usual  style,  drew  down  the 
plaudits  of  the  meeting,  which  were  again  and 
again  renewed  on  his  conclusion.  He  proposed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Smyth  and  passed.  Resolved  that  we 
call  a  committee  meeting  for  to-morrow  night 
(Wednesday)  at  Mr.  Neville's,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  collectors  for  the  Defence  Fond.  Mr, 
Smyth  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  before 
he  sat  down  he  read  an  account  of  the  procession 
of  the  dubs  who  accompanied  the  patriots  to  the 
Tiaw  Courts,  and  went  from  there  to  visit  New- 
gate. Dr.  Reynolds  read  some  poetiy,  his  own 
composition,  which  was  well  received  by  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Williams  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length,  and  requested  his  countrymen  to 
arm.  Rent,  3«. ;  P.  O'Hanlon,  Francis  O'Donnell, 
Chairman.    T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 


The  next  is  the  2drd  of  May,  page  125  :— 

"  Circns  Street,  May  23rd.  Dr.  Reynolds  in 
the  chair.  The  Chairman  spoke  at  great  length 
and  was  loudly  cheered  throughout.  Mr.  Jones 
addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  M'Manus  came 
forward  to  address  the  meeting  and  was  hailed 
with  loud  cheers.  After  an  eloquent  speech  be 
concluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Somers  and  passed : — 
Resolved  that  we,  the  Confederates  of  Liver- 
pool, do  resolve  ourselves  into  a  permanently 
sitting  body  during  the  trial  of  John  Mitchel 
and  pending  his  sentence,  and  that  we  shall 
meet  from  day  to  day  until  we  receive  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council  in  Dublin,  and  we  further 
pled^  ourselves  to  act  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever instructions  they  may  give  us.  Mr.  Smyth 
addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Brophy,  an  Old 
Irelander,  addressed  the  meeting  and  was  well 
received.  Mr.  Laffin  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  necessity  of  forming  clubs.  Mr.  Doyle 
addressed  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  some 
charges  which  were  preferred  against  him.  Dr. 
Reynolds  was  moved  from  the  chair  and 
the  meeting  separated.  Rent,  5s.;  reeeived, 
P.  O'Hanlon.  L.  Reynolds,  Chairman.  T. 
O'Brien,  Secretary." 
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ThA  next  is  the  29th  of  Maj,  page  127  :— 
••  Committee  Booms,  Preeson's  Kow,  May  29th, 
1846.  Mr.  Delamerein  the  cbair.  Members  pre* 
sent— Messrs.  BosheU,  CHanlon,  Parks,  Bakftr, 
Somers,  Foster,  Connolly,  Martin,  Murphy, 
LaiBn,  Glynn,  Wards,  Williamson,  CGorman, 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
committee.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded  and 
passed — That  no  resolation  for  the  future  be 
brought  forward  at  any  of  our  appointed  public 
meetmgs  withoui  first  having  been  submitted  to 
the  committee.  It  was  proposed,  seconded,  and 
pawed— -That  any  member  who  cannot  show 
that  he  is  possessed  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Arms  Committee,  will  noi 
be  considered  eligible  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
Time  allowed  for  members  to  comply  with  this 
order  up  to  14th  of  June  inclusive.  Mr. 
O'Hanlon  was  appointed  to  the  chair  for  Tues- 
day night's  meeting.    T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 

The  next  is  the  30th  of  May,  page  128  :~ 
"  Circus  Street,  May  30th,  1 848,  Mr.  0*Hanlon 
in  the  chair.  After  some  members  being  en 
rolled,  the  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
M'Manus  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
minutes:— Liverpool,  May  80th,  1848.  My 
friends,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  meet  you  to-night, 
as  I  have  to  go  about  80  miles  out  of  town.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  my  feelings  were  when  on 
reaching  Kingstown  I  learned  that  John  Mitchel 
had  been  dragged  away  in  a  felon's  dress  and  in 
fetters.  They  were  a  compound  of  vengeance, 
of  disgost  and  contempt.  In  fact,  in  £e  first 
impulse  I  felt  that  the  people  who  allowed  such 
a  man  to  bo  sacrificed  were  not  worth  fighting 
for.  I  must  now  tell  you  I  have  come  home 
with  altered  feelings.  I  have  come  home  with 
this  strong  conviction  in  my  breast  that  our 
cause  is  now  safe.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  soul 
that,  if  you  stand  true,  John  Mitchel  will  before 
six  months  have  triumphant  entry  into  Kings- 
town. Be  steady,  boys,  do  not  be  driven  from 
your  point.  The  cause  is  not  yet  played  out. — 
T.  B.  M*Manij8.  Mr.  Somers  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  necessity  of  forming  clubs.  Mr. 
Laflln  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Sm^th,  having 
handed  in  some  subscriptions,  spoke  m  his  usual 
eloquent  style  and  concluded  amid  cheers.  Mr. 
Farren  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  he  was 
hitherto  an  Old  Irelander,  but  knew  no  other 
way  at  present  but  that  of  arming.  Mr.  Mallon, 
an  Old  Irelander,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  said  he  would  do  his  utmost  in  advancing 
the  formation  of  the  clubs.  Mr.  Jones  came 
forward :  he  said  he  was  a  Chartist,  and  conse- 
quently a  Repealer — ^he  said  he  saw  nothing  for 
it  bat  aimed  opinion.  Mr.  Culhane  addressed 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Adair  came  forward  and 
spoke  at  some  length  and  was  well  received. 
Bent,  9s.  P.  O'Hanlon,  Chairman.  Thomas 
O'Brien,  Secretary.*' 

The  next  is  the  5th  of  Jane,  page  ISO : — 
"Preeson's  Bow,  Monday,  June  6th,  1848, 
Mr.  Boshell  in  the  chair.  Members  present — 
Messrs.  O'Hanlon,  Lafiin,  Purks,  O'Gorman, 
Baker,  Somers,  Williams,  Biggers,  O'Brien, 
-Gately,  Mansfield,  Foster,  Fits^i^rick,  Murray, 
Delap,  Delamere,  ODonnell,  Murphy,  O'Hanlon, 


CampbeU,  Murphy,  Ryan,  Mr.  Williamson  re- 
ported on  the  second  meeting  of  the  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil  Club  at  Ordes,  their  system  of  arming. 
Mr.  Somers  reported  on  the  formation  of  a  club 
in  Dublin  Street  and  one  in  Limekiln  Luie. 
Mr.  Fitspatrick,  as  secretary  to  the  Brian 
Borhue  Club,  said  21  members  were  enrolled 
and  wanted  directions  from  this  committee.  Dr. 
Murphy  read  two  letters  from  the  secretary  in 
Dublin  to  Mr.  Smyth,  relating  to  cards,  &c. 
Mr.  I^flin  handed  in  a  long  report  on  seven 
various  clubs,  vii.,  St.  Patrick,  New  Bird  Street, 
53  members,  good  front  room,  some  arms,  &c., 
&c. ;  Brian  Borhue  Club,  40,  Gilbert  Street,  21 
members ;  52,  Hurst  Street,  60  members,  &c. ; 
John  Mitchel  Club,  47,  Thomas  Street,  58  mem- 
bers ;  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  Qub,  Ordes,  25  mem- 
bers ;  Oliver  Bond  Club,  46,  Naylor  Street,  30 
members;  Emmet  Club,  32  Rose  Place  off 
Scotland  Road,  lately  formed,  no  report  of 
members}  and  four  other  clubs  in  process  <f 
formation.  Mr.  Murray  reported  on  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Park ;  want  a  club  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Delamere  read  a  statement  on 
the  purchase  of  arms,  which  he  was  to  produce 
in  full  on  the  next  committee,  viz.,  for  12  weeks 
for  a  rifie  at  5*.  per  week,  3/. ;  ditto  ditto  for  a 
musket  at  1*.,  12«. ;  ditto  ditto  for  a  pike  and 
handle  at  4</.,  4*.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  proposed  Mr. 
Murphy  as  chairman  for  Tuesday  night's  meet- 
ing? agreed  to.  Thomas  O'Brien,  Secretary, 
absent  on  this  night.    T.  O'B." 

There  is  a  blank  page  in  the  book, 
and  there  was  another  meeting  at  another 
place  which  waa  not  entered. 

The  next  is  Jane  12th  : — 

"Committee  Rooms,  Preeson's  Row,  June 
12th,  1848,  Mr.  Parks  in  the  chair.  Members 
present— Glynn,  Ward,  Mansfield,  Connolly, 
Williams,  Foster,  Boshell,  Fiupatrick,  B.B.C., 
Andrew  Murphy,  P.  Cummins,  John  Parkins, 
J.  Shea,  LaflBm,  O'Hanlon.  Mr.  Williamson  re- 
ported on  the  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  Club  and  its 
progress  in  arming,  which  was  satisfactory; 
number  of  members,  42.  Mr.  0'Hank>n,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brian  Borhue  Club,  reported  on  his 
club,  the  members  are  arming  very  satis&ctory ; 
number  of  members,  27.  Mr.  Perkins  re- 
ported on  the  John  Mitchel  Club;  number  of 
members,  65.  Mr.  Murphy  reported  of  the 
Felon's  Hope  Club,  established  an  arming  fund ; 
number  of  members,  43.  Mr.  Laffin  reported 
on  the  William  Orr  Club  ;  number  of  memberr., 
24.  Mr.  LaiBn  was  appointed  to  the  chair  for 
next  meeting.    T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 

'ITie  next  is  the  19th  of  June,  page  136  :— 
"Council  Rooms,  Marble  Street,  June  ISth, 
1848,  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Felon's  Hope  Club, 
m  the  chair.  Qubs  present— The  Felon's  Hope 
aub,  Oliver  Bond  Club,  WiUiam  Orr  Club, 
Liberator's  Club,  Saint  Patrick's  Club,  Owen 
Roe  O'Neil  Club,  Brian  Borhue  Club.  Clubs 
represented-  Faugh  a  Ballagh  Club,  changed  to 
Davis,  John  Mitchel  Club.  Mr.  Farrell  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  club  in  Eton, 
Windsor.  The  Sarsfield  will  be  formed  on 
Wednesday  night.     It  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
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Parks  do  take  the  chair  om  Taesday  night ; 
passed.  The  motion  before  the  chair  as  to  the 
support  of  the  Council  Rooms  postponed  to  this 
night  week.  Mr.  Jjaffin  reported  progress  ;  he 
announced  the  formation  «f  the  Byrne  Club. 
Mr.  M'Manus  gave  notice  of  motion  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  move  that  an  Executive 
Council  be  formed  consisting  of  12  chosen  mem- 
bers elected  by  ballot  from  the  various  clubs. 
Mr.  Boshell  was  requested  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Patrick's  Club ;  accepted.  T.  O'Brien,  Sec- 
retary." 

The  next  is  the  20th  of  Jane,  page  138 :  — 
"  Circus  Street,  June  20th,  1848,  Mr.  Puka  in 
the  chair.  The  John  Mitchel  Club  arrived  in 
marching  order.  Deputies  and  other  members 
from  the  various  clubs  were  also  present  Dr. 
Murphy  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  ; 
he  gave  an  outline  of  the  week's  news ;  he  also 
alluded  to  the  formation  of  clubs  here  and  in 
Ireland.  He  also  read  a  list  of  the  clubs  formed 
already,  and  those  in  course  of  formation.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  Jones 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  referred  to  a  recent 
article  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury ,  whose  editor 
he  designated  as  a  wilful  liar.  After  a  few  remarks 
on  the  formation  of  clubs,he  concluded  by  calling 
upon  all  men  to  enrol  themselves.  He  was  cheered 
throughout  by  the  meeting.  Dr.  Reynolds  en- 
treated the  people  to  join  these  dubs.  Mr.  Laffin 
spoke  also  in  reference  to  the  clubs,  and  dealt  at 
some  length  on  the  embarrassment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  also  alluded  to  the  special  constables, 
and,  speaking  of  revenue,  said  it  was  calculated 
that  a  falling  of  five  millions  would  take  place.  He 
was  well  received.  Dr.  Reynolds  again  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  referred  to  a  detective 
who  applied  to  him  for  a  situation  as  drill  Ser- 
jeant, having  represented  himself  as  a  dismissed 
policeman.  He  cautioned  the  clubs  against  such 
fellows.  Mr.  M'Manus  addressed  the  meeting  : 
he  read  a  paper  stating  the  amount  of  the  British 
Army  in  Ireland—he  stated  it  at  29,000  men. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  clubs,  and  spoke  at  great 
length  on  the  necessity  of  forming  clubs.  He 
alluded  to  the  resignation  of  Robert  Holmes  as 
Bencher,  which  sentence  was  received  with  mat 
acclamation.  He  alluded  to  the  arming  of  the 
clubs.  The  Chairman  then  Introduced  a  Mr. 
Chadwick  to  the  meeting.  He  was  well  re 
eeived.  Mr.  Hopper  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  was  well  received.  Mr.  Turley  came 
forward  and  recommended  clubs.  Mr.  Farrell, 
of  the  John  Mitchel  Club,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Rent,  nil.    Thomas  O'Brien,  SecreUry." 

The  next  is  the  26th  of  June,  page  140  :— 
'*  Council  Rooms,  Marble  Street,  June  26th, 
1848.  Mr.  Mallan  in  the  chair.  Deputies  present 
from  The  Felon's  Hope  Club,  The  Liberator's 
Club,  The  St  Patrick's  Club,  The  John  Mitchel 
Club,  The  Brian  Borhue  Club,  The  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil  Club,  The  Sarsfield  Club,  The  Roger 
O'Moore  Club,  The  William  Orr  Club,  The 
Davis  Club.  Mr.  M'Manus  brought  forward 
bis  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Parks ; 
suspended  for  a  week.  He  then  proposed  that 
a  committee  of  seven  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  arms  for  the  various  members  of 
the  clubs.    Eleven  were  named,  and  sevcii  were 


chosen  by  the  meeting — Mr.  M'Manus,  Mr. 
Parks,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Somers,  Bir.  Delamere, 
Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Williamson 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Murphy  seconded,  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  for  the  organization  of  the  town. 
Committee  formed — Messrs.  Laffin,  Reynolds, 
Murphy,  Mallan,  A.  Murphy,  E.  Murphy, 
O'Hanlon,  Brophy,  Delap.  It  was  resolved  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
corresponding  uid  financial  matters;  passed. 
Committee  formed — Messrs.  Bo»hell,  Michael 
Murphy,  Coll,  Kenny,  Farrens.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
appointed  to  take  the  chair  on  Tuesday  night. 
T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 

The  next  is  June  27th,  page  143  :— 
''  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  chair.  A  very  full  meet- 
ing. The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  forming  clubs.  Dr.  Reynolds  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  great  length,  and  was 
loudly  cheered  throughout  Mr.  Jones  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  a  very  able  and  argumen- 
tative speech ;  he  was  well  received.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick addressed  the  meeting,  and  after  a  very 
able  speech  he  concluded  by  annonncing  he 
would  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  formation  of 
clubs.  Mr.  Hopper  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Laffin  then  read  a  list  of  the  dubs  formed, 
and  then  announced  the  formation  of  seven  new 
clubs.  The  Chairman  aimounced  that  a  lecture 
would  be  delivered  at  Concert  Hall  on  Monday 
next.  Mr.  M'Manus  then  addressed  the  meet- 
inir  in  a  very  able  speech ;  he  called  on  the 
meeting  to  look  clearly  before  them,  and  not  be 
led  by  vague  expressions  or  rounded  periods. 
He  was  loudly  cheered.  Mr.  Parks  then  spoke, 
and  requested  the  meeting  i  to  hear  him  read  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Protestant 
Association  to  a  Roman  Catholic  olergyman. 
Mr.  Smyth  also  addressed  the  meeting.  Dr. 
O'Donnell  then  eame  forward  and  spoke  at  some 
length,  and  was  well  received.  Mr.  Somers 
addressed  the  meeting.  Rent,  nil.  Thos. 
O'Brien,  Secretary.    Peter  Ryan,  Chairman." 

The  next  is  the  3rd  of  July,  page  144 : — 
**  Council  Booms,  July  Srd,  1848.  Mr.  Boahell 
in  the  chair.  Deputies  present  from  The  St. 
Patrick's  Club,  Liberators,  Bagnal  Harvey,  Fe- 
lon's Hope,  William  Orr,  Oliver  Bond,  Roger 
O'Moore,  Sarsfield,  Tom  Steele,  Brian  Borhue, 
Lord  Ed's  Club,  Wolfe  Tone,  Davif ,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil,  John  Mitchel,  Erin's  Hope.  Mr.  BosheU 
reported  that  he  attended  on  Wednesday  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  finance  and 
correspondence  committee,  and  no  one  attended. 
Mr.  Murphy  (one  of  the  committee)  called  be- 
fore the  appointed  hour.  Dr.  ReynoMs  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Laffin  seconded— That  Mr. 
Joseph  Cuddy  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Organisation  Committee;  passed.  Mr.  Laffin 
read  a  report  on  the  division  of  the  town 
into  districts,  and  announced  the  formation  of 
other  clubs.  Mr.  Somers,  as  chairman  of  the 
last  meeting,  gave  in  his  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Arms  Committee.  It  was  resolved  that 
George  White(a)  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Arms  Conmaittee.    Mr.  Murphy,  Brian  Borhue 


a)  Seebelow,  p.711,&%. 
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C3ub,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  for  Tuesday 
night's  meeting.    Thof .  O'Brien,  Secretary." 

The  next  is  the  10th  of  Jaly,  page  147  :— 


"  Council  Booms,  Marble  Street,  July  10th; 
1846.  Mr.  John  Clifford,  Tom  Steele  Club,  in 
the  chair.  Deputies  present  from  the  St. 
F^rick's  Club,  Felon's  Hope,  Roger  O'Moore, 
Owen  Roe  CNeil,  Brian  Borhue,  Liberator,  Tom 
Steele.  William  Orr,  Wolfe  Tone,  John  Mitchel, 
Hamilton  Rowan,  Oliver  Bond,  Lord  Ed's,  B^- 
nal  Harvey,  Bermuda  Clubs.  Mr.  LaAn  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Glynn  seconded— That  the 
various  Chartists  clubs  in  Liverpool  be  re- 
quested to  send  delegates  to  this  council; 
passed.  Mr.  Smyth  read  a  letter  from  Dublin 
announcing  the  arrest  of  John  Martin,  Charles 
Oavan  Duffy,  and  the  editor  uf  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Laffin  brought  forward  his  report  on  the 
progress  of  <}rganiaation,  and  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  conncil  of  nine  to  manage  the 
affitirs  of  the  different  clubs.  Report  adopted. 
He  announced  the  formation  of  two  new  clubs. 
Mr.  Boshell,  of  St.  Patrick's  Club,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  chair  for  Tuesday  night's  meeting. 
T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 

The  next  is  the  11th  of  July,  page  148  :— 
"Circus  Street  Rooms,  July  11th,  1848. 
Doctor  Murphy  in  the  chair.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  clubs,  arrests,  and  the  late 
resolution  of  Conciliation  Hall.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  club  members.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length,  and 
was  well  received.  He  said  that  the  covenant 
between  the  Grovemment  and  the  people  was 
broken,  that  we  were  without  a  constitution ;  the 
Government  was  rendered  desperate  by  weak- 
ness. He  concluded  a  very  effective  speech 
amid  loud  cheers.  Mr.  Hopper  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  was  well  received.  Dr.  Reynolds 
again  addressed  the  meeting.  P.  Murphy, 
Chairman.    T.  O'Brien,  Secretary." 


Thesexti 

"Council  Rooms,  July  17th,  1848.  Dr. 
O'Donnell  in  the  chair.  Deputies  present  from 
the  Felon's  Hope  Club,  Brian  Borhue,  St.  Pat- 
rick's, John  Mitchel,  Bermuda,  Bagnall  Harvey, 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  Liberator,  Sarsfield,  Roger 
0*Moore,  William  Orr,  Tom  Steele,  Wolfe  Tone, 
Hamilton  Rowan,  Oliver  Bond,  Lord  Edward's, 
Davis,  Felon's  Brigade,  Chartists.  The  names  of 
the  following  men  were  read  out,  being  elected 
as  the  Executive  Council.  Drs.  Reynolds, 
O'Donnell,  Messrs.  LaAn,  M'Manus,  Smyth, 
Delamere,  O'Hanlon,  Jones,  Somers. 

There  is  another  of  the  IStb  of  July  at 
page  150 — 

«  July  I8th,  1848.  Confederation  Meeting, 
Circus  Street.  Mr.  Downing  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Reynolds  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  club 
oiganisation,  the  conduct  of  the  rulers.  Mr. 
LaAn  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of 
spreading  the  organisation  of  the  clubs,  and 
read  an  article  l?om  the  Pilot.  Mr.  Hopper 
addressed  the  meeting,  urging  the  necessity  of 
persevering  onwards.  Mr.  Somers  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  great  necessity  for  preparing 
for  any  event  that   might  arise.     Mr.  Sroytfi 


addressed  the  meeting  on  the  legality  of  the 
clubs,  and  of  the  parties  forming  clubs  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  calm,  deliberate,  but  also 
determined  action ;  he  was  well  received  through- 
out. Mr.  Laffin  secretary  on  this  occasion. 
Downing,  Chairman.*' 

Now  we  will  read  the  docmnents  and 
letters  that  were  proved.  These  were 
proved  to  be  in  Marphy's  handwriting. 
The  first  is  a  list  of  names :— Drs.  B^ 
nolda,  0*D(mnell,  Messrs.  Laffin,  M*Manu8, 
Delamere,  0*Hanlon,  Jones,  Somers,  The 
second  is  also  a  list  of  names,  the  same 
names.  Then  tbei-e  is  a  letter  addr&^sed 
Mr.  John  O'Hanlon,  16,  Peover  Street— 

**  Dear  Sir, — You  are  requested  to  attend  a 
committee  meeting  to  be  held  on  [Thursday  has 
been  written  and  scratched  out]  evening  at  the 
hour  of  8  o'clock  p.m.,  as  there  is  business  of 
importance  to  come  before  the  committee. — 
Edward  Murphy,  Secretary." 

My  lord,  this  is  a  letter  which  was 
spoken  to  as  being  in  the  writing  of 
BoeheU.  The  date  of  it  is  the  llth  of 
April  1848— 

"Tuesday..  Mr.  T.  M.  Halpin,  Dublin.— 
Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  .circular  and  shall 
immediately  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Con- 
federation, but  of  course  through  our  body 
here.  We  have  lately  formed  a  finance  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  when  we 
meet  to-munow,  I  shall  call  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  your  circular,  and  see  what  funds  we 
shall  be  able  to  send  over.  We  have  conir 
menced  subscriptions  for  a  defence  fund.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours  truly,  Martin  Boshell." 

The  next  is  the  14th— 

"  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool,  27th  February 
1848.  Dear  Sir,—!  bee  to  inform  you  that  there 
was  a  very  numerous  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  confederates  at  the  George  the  Fourth, 
Hood  Street,  last  night,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved, amidst  acclamations,  to  address  the 
French  people  through  M.  Ledru  Kollin,  upon 
their  recent  and  glonous  triumph,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
that  I  should,  without  delay,  communicate  with 
your  Council  in  order  to  have  its  opinion  upon 
the  resolution  we  have  come  to.  Our  com- 
mittee meet  every  niffht  this  week  in  order  to 
watch  the  progress  of  liberty  in  France,  and  to 
ascertain  how  we  may  best  encourage  it.  Wc 
conceive  that  addresses  from  all  the  large  towns 
in  England,  and  from  all  the  Confederate  clubs 
of  the  empire,  would  not  only  encourage  the 
war  party  in  France,  but  prove  very  instruc- 
tive to  the  Cabinet  and  Le^slature  of  this 
country.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  our  own 
meeting  and  address,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
induce,  if  necessary,  the  democrats  and  Char- 
tists of  this  town  to  get  up  a  meeting  and  ad- 
dress also.  I  am,  in  the  meantime,  dear  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  George  Smyth." 

The  other  letter  is  dated  March  2l8t. 
1848— 

"  84,  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool.  Dear  Sir, 
—I  beg  to  enelope  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
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unanixnouBly  adopted  by  the  raembers  of  the 
Liverpool  Hepeal  Aesociation  and  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Confederation  in  this  town.  It  was 
ftirther  agreed  by  both  sections  of  Repealers 
here,  thaKthe  resolution  in  question  should  be 
sent  as  a  substitute  for  the  address  of  the  com- 
mittee to  both- that  is  the  Old  and  Young  Ire- 
land Repealers  in  Dublin.  Hoping  that  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  Liverpool  Re- 
pealers wiU  be  acted  on,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Smyth.— 
To  Mr.  T.  M.  Halpin,  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Confederation." 

Gharles  il2<ired— Examined  by  Crompion. 

PresB  reporter.  Proved  the  following 
gpeech  of  the  defendant  Somers  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Music  Hall  on  March  Slet  :— 

"  Mr.  Somers  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said 
if  they  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the  example 
of  France,  say  so  by  leaving  the  room.  It  was 
not  a  week  since  the  dastardly  hirelings  of 
Government  had  invaded  the  right  of  public 
meeting  by  intimidating  a  set  of  as  worthy 
democrats  as  ever  the  light  of  heaven  shone 
upon.  Were  they  not  determined  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  resolution  ?  (Tremendous 
cries  of  *  Yes,  Yes.')  They  had  petitioned 
that  Parliament,  who  had  shown  that  they  could 


There  is  a  break  there.    Then  it  goes 
on — 


««He  asked  them  not  to  revenge  themselves 
that  night,  but  if  to  their  next  petition  they  got 
a  nay,  let  them  present  one  on  the  pomt  of  the 
bayonet.  (Tremendous  applause.)  Ibis  night 
as  an  Irishman  he  offered  them  the  hand  of 
fraternity,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  their  (the 
democratic)  cause  of  necessity  could  call  to  the 
field  50,000  Irishmen.  (Great  cheermg.)  Were 
the  Englishmen  prepared  to  act  with  theni  ? 
(Cries  of  *  Yes,  Yes.')  Let  them  swear  that  night 
to  one  common  cause,  of  the  Charter  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Repeal  of  Ireland;  and  if  so,  the 
dav  of  these  tyrannical  ministers  will  be  bnef 
(Ciheers  )  The  press  did  not  like  the  fraternity 
of  the  English  and  Irish.  He  saw  this  in  the 
press  of  this  town,  in  that  slavish  paper  the 
Mercury.  (Tremendous  disapprobation,  followed 
by  several  rounds  of  hissing.)  He  was  well 
aware  they  had  discernment  to  ju^  of  the 
merits  of  the  press  as  well  as  himself.  He  had 
commenced  with  the  Mercury " 

Then  there  is  a  break  of  the  word; 
"  asked  "  is  the  first  word— 
"  asked  what  will  you  do  if  there  should  be  a 
massacre  of  the  men  of  Liverpool.  Would  they 
revenire,andhow?  (Cries  of  Moscow.)  ^o,not 
Moscow;  he  would  asked  them  what  money 
they  could  spare  to  buy  weapons.  He  could 
tell  them  that  there  were  good  enough  muskets 
to  be  had  in  Liverpool  at  five  shiUings  each,  a 
bayonet  included,  if  necessary.** 

Mr.  J<yn08  addressed  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Bmmolde  and  a  young  SooUhman  named 
Ouirhe  were  there.  There  was  a  meeting  at 


the  same  place  on  April  7th.  Dr.  Eeynolds 
said — 

"  The  last  speaker  had  said  there  should  be 
no  property  qiudification,  and  he.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
said  there  should  be  no  mental  qualification  for 
a  speaker  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  man  within 
him  and  an  arm  to  strike  the  blow  in  the  canac 
of  freedom.  (Cheers.)  He  was  a  Young  Ire- 
lander,  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  detested 
and  hated  and  spumed  the  word  petition.  He 
would  demand  from  a  trembling  constitution 
the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
They  must,  to  gain  their  rights,  roar  like  lions, 
and  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  they 
should  be  required  to  show  the  lion'M  claws,  they 

I  must  have  them  to  show.  (Cheers.)  JLet  the 
Chartists  of  England  and  Irish  Repealers  unite  in 
one  grand  body,  and  all  the  powers  of  England 
and  foreign  assistance  to  help  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  phalanx  they  would  pre- 
sent." 

Sitnon  Ha«A^r— Examined  by  WeUhy, 
Reporter  for  a  newspaper.    Proved  the 
following  speech  of  the  defendant  Soniers 
at  the  meeting  on  May  7th.     He  said— 

*•  In  last  week's  paper  a  misstatement  ap- 
peared; the  paper  reported  that  I  asked  you, 
'  Provided  a  massacre  of  the  people  took  place, 
what  would  you  do  ?  *  Such  were  not  the  ex- 
pressions. I  asked,  in  the  case  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  men  over  whom  the  State  prosecu- 
tion are  hanging,  and  an  insurrection  took 
place  in  Ireland,  and  the  people  were  mowed 
down " 


AOorney-Oeneral :   Go  on  to  the  place 
**  I  have  been  asked." 

Witness :  "  You  cannot  face  bristling  bayonets 
with  sticks.  I  have  been  asked  where  you  can 
get  the  arms  xpokeu  of.  I  believe  if  any  of  you 
call  on  Dr.  Reynolds  he  will  be  able  to  procure 
for  you  a  good  pike.  (A  voice,  *  Three  chetfv 
for  Dr.  Reynolds.')  For  my  part  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  the  musket,  and  prefer  a  pike ; 
but  those  who  prefer  a  rifle  may  also  have  them 
from  him,  fully  proof,  on  terms  almost  un- 
reasonably low.  (A  voice,  *  Where  does  he 
live?')  The  gentleman  will  give  you  his 
address  before  he  leaves  the  meeting,  and  he 
can  supply  you,  1  believe,  with  6,000  of  them. 
(Loud  cheering.)  No  man  deprecates  the 
shedding  of  blood  more  than  I  do,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  a  warehouse,  but  this  1  say—  (A  voice, 
*  There  are  reporters  here.')  I  am  aware  of  it. 
I  wibh  them  to  note  this,  that  it  may  be  carried 
on  the  wings  of  the  press,  to  the  bedchambers, 
if  necessary,  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  and 
to  Government  itself,  that  there  is  an  or^^iza- 
tion  in  Liverpool,  that  there  is  an  organisation 
in  Manchester,  that  there  is  an  organization  at 
the  foot  of  the  very  throne  itself;  and  I  tell  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  that,  as  I  think  I  see 
Warsaw  in  flames,  to  take  care  that  the  sparks 
of  ignition  may  not  reach  the  very  town  and 
spot  on  which  we  are  standing ;  and  ut  the  same 
time  1  tell  them  that,  before  the  news  is  four 
hours  in  Liverpool  of  any  attempted  massacre 
of  my  countrymen — 1  care  not,  mind  you,  gen- 
tlemen, if  there  were  20,0C0  British  bayonets 
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here  and  100,000  special  oonstables,  I  care  not, 
in  spite  of  them  all— despite  all  tiieir  efforts, 
in  despite  of  as  much  more,  the  martyrs  dying 
on  the  scaffold  or  on  the  plain  would  have  the 
consolation,  in  giving  their  last  throe,  of  looking 
up  to  heaven  and  seeing  the  skies  reddened 
with  the  blaze  of  the  Babjlons  of  England.  This 
I  wish  the  press  to  take  down." 

WeUhy:  Did  Dr.  EeynoUU  speak  after 
Somers  ? — Tee. 

Have  you  a  note  of  what  he  saidP — ^Tes. 
He  said — 

**  When  I  give  in  my  adhesion  to  a  cause  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  death  or  success.  There  shall 
never  be  a  Chartist  meeting  in  Liverpool  at  which 
I  shall  not  make  my  appearance  before  you.  I 
hate  those  slow,  lazy  theorists  of  liberty  who 
will  read  pamphlets  by  the  fireside,  but  when 
the  day  of  danger  and  discussion  comes  will  be 
away  from  the  glorioos  field  of  battle,  and  will 
leave  you  without  a  head  to  guide  or  an  arm 
to  assist  you ;  and  if  I  see  there  is  use  for  better 
professions  than  that  I  belong  to,  I  intend  to 
give  it  up.  I  know  of  no  physic  that  can  give 
strength  to  a  person  who  wants  food,  and  the 
people  of  England  want  food  much  more  than 
what  I  can  give  them.  It  is  my  intention  to 
set  ap  in  the  ironmongery  business  in  your  town. 
It  is  my  intention  to  deal  Uirgely  in  the  articles 
of  maskets  and  bayonets  and  of  pikes  (A  voice, 
'  That's  the  physic'),  and  very  probably  the  next 
week's  papers  will  tell  yon  where  you  can  get 
good  guns,  warranted  not  to  burst,  and  pikes  of 
the  best  description,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices.  I  can  inform  you  now  pretty  accurately 
what  they  can  be  got  for.  A  good  gun  and 
bayonet,  warranted  good,  can  be  got  for  12».  6{f. 
— a  good  pike-head  can  be  got  for  25.  More 
information  I  shall  give  yon  at  another  time, 
bat  recollect  what  I  sell  them  for.  I  do  not 
call  npon  you  to  become  rebels,  I  do  not  call 
upon  you  to  make  use  of  them,  but  the  law 
allows  you  to  have  them,  and  why  should  you 
not  have  them  when  the  law  allows  you  to  have 
them  ?  I  tell  you  this— I  care  not  whether  my 
position  be  one  of  danger  or  not,  I  c:ire  not 
whether  my  weapons  be  legal  or  illegal— no  cause 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  which  men  were  not  pre- 
pared to  lend  themselves  to  the  scaffold  if  need 
be.  And  I  should  go  on  if  I  thought  that  the 
first  year  I  commenced  I  should  be  taken  to 
the  scaffold  for  doing  it.  Remember,  oh  mortal 
men  before  me,  that  you  must  die  one  time  or 
other ;  and  I  would  rather  die  leaving  a  glorious 
name  behind  roe,  of  which  neither  country  nor 
family  should  be  ashamed, than  linger  out  a  miser- 
able existence  and  die  the  victim  of  a  miserable 
old  age.  We  mant  many  things  in  town,  and 
as  I  am  an  ambitious  man,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  be  one  of  your  committee  I  shall  work  hard, 
and  may  suggest  many  things  which  will  be  of 
service  to  the  public  cause.  Now,  what  kind 
of  a  press  have  you  in  Liverpool  ?  Is  there  one 
honest  newspaper  in  England  except  Feargus 
O'Connor's  paper.  We  want  a  press  in  this 
great  town  to  give  a  proper  expression  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions of  your  public  meetings,  and  to  combat 
the  detestable    ribaldry  with  which   all  your 


efforts  are  met.  Wo  can  patronise  Duffy,  and 
I  wish  we  had  a  local  paper  of  our  own,  for 
Liverpool  is  a  grand  town,  and,  if  they  attempt 
an  attack,  it  is  the  first  town  that  will  be  won 
by  the  friends  of  liberty.  Now,  we  meet  again 
next  Friday.  You  will  see  me  again  and  my 
talented  friend  Somers.  Judge  of  me  and  him 
ai  a  specimen  of  what  Young  Irelanders  are, 
and  be  assured  you  will  not  encounter  any 
danger  of  which  I  shall  not  be  at  the  front  I 
was  near  forgetting  one  thing,  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman.  His  is  an  honour- 
able post,  as  honourable  as  any  except  to  be  the 
commander-in-chief  of  what  they  call  rebels, 
but  what  I  call  the  friends  of  freedom." 

The  report  continaes — 

'*A  man  rose  in  the  meeting  and  said  my 
name  is  Thomas  Murphy  ;  I  live  in  Bond  Court, 
Upper  Frederick  Street.  I  merely  want  to 
intimate  to  Dr.  Reynolds  that  I  can  supply  him 
with  619  good  steel  blades,  22  inches  long,  and, 
a  good  ash  handle  to  each  (Loud  cheering)  at 
M,  each." 

I  also  attended  asain  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Miisic  Hall  on  the  14th  of  April. 
This  is  a  hasty  snmmary  which  I  drew  up 
as  they  were  speaking,  therefore  I  can- 
not speak  so  positively  to  it,  bnt  of  course 
I  can  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it 
is  correct.  8<y»ner8  was  there.  Dr.  Bey^ 
nolds,  in  a  manner  as  reckless  as  before, 
then  addressed  the  meeting  amidst  load 
applause,  and  said  he  was  resolved  to  be 
the  first  victim  of  Lord  John  BuaeelVs 
Bill,  and  to  have  a  pike  ready  to  tear  the 
parchment  in  pieces.  Mr.  'Somen  then 
spoke  in  a  penitent  and  becoming  tone 
expressive  of  the  deep  sorrow  he  ahonld 
feel  to  see  blood  flowing  from  the  veins 
of  any  man  in  consequence  of  what  he 
said.  He  was  marring  the  effect  of  his 
former  remarks  by  advising  the  people  to 
arm  and  announcing  that  Liverpool  had 
been  divided  into  sections  with  proper 
officers  over  each. 

Gross-examined  by  8egar. 

Were  those  meetings  of  the  Oharfcists  f — 
Yes.  The  bill  which  called  the  first  meet- 
ing convened  a  meeting  of  the  democrats 
of  Liverpool. 

Have  you  that  bill? — I  remember  it. 
The  Chartists  and  Repealers  fratemiEed, 
and  the  two  subsequent  meetings,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  held  by  an  adjoornment. 

I  daresay  you  know  the  people  there  in 
a  great  measure  P — Yes. 

Those  ^ou  knew,  did  you  know  them  to 
be  Chartists  P — ^I  should  say  chiefly  they 
were. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  chairman  was 
a  Chartist  P — I  should  say  the  Repealers 
engrafted  them  upon  themselves. 
Cross-examined  by  Dearaly, 

Were    not    resolations  passed  at  that 
meeting— Chartist    resolations  P — Spcak- 
I  ing  from  memory,  I  think  so. 
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Universal  saffrage,  and  so  on  P — I  think 
so. 

Did  not  you  understand  it  to  be  a  purely 
Chartist  meeting?— When  I  first  went  to 
the  meeting  I  did. 

From  the  resolutions  that  were  passed, 
would  not  you  conclude  that  it  was  a 
Chartist  meeting? — Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

Attorney- General :  What  are  the  reso- 
lutions?— The  first  I  have  the  effect  of. 
The  meeting  pledged  itself  to  exert  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  Eecuro  the 
recognition  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
establishing  the  People's  Charter.  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  moved  the  second  resolu- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  but  the  servants  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do 
their  bidding,  and  the  meeting  therefore 
called  upon  the  members  from  Liverpool 
and  South  Lancashire  to  support  the 
prayer  for  the  People's  Charter. 

Cross-examined  by  Atkmson, 
Was  there  any  one  stopping  you  from 

going  in  ? — No  one. 
Were  there  other  reporters  besides  you 

and  the  person  who  has  been  here  P — Yes. 

Samuel  Porey — Examined  by  the 
Attorney-Oefneral. 

A  police  officer.  Spoke  to  a  meeting  on 
the  25th  of  April  in  Queen's  Square. 
Smyth,  Somers,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Doheny 
were  there. 

Ec^rt  Eoc^d— Examined  by  Paget. 

Reporter.  Spoke  to  Doheny*s  speech 
au  this  meeting;  Mr.  Doheny  said  he 
and  Mitchel  h^d  been  deputed  by  the 
Irish  Confederation  to  come  over  to 
this  country  to  express  their  opinions 
upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  eH'ective 
measures.  He  regretted  to  say  his  friend 
Mitchel  was  not .  present,  he  having  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Dublin  by  the  mail 
steamer  that  evening.  The  advice  he  had 
•to  give  them  was  short  and  simple.  It 
was  to  arm,  arm,  arm.  (Loud  cheers.)  He 
advised  them  to  have  pikes  and  gnns,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  sell  their  coats  and  buy 
them  weapons.  A  man,  he  said,  walked 
the  sti-eets  more  proudly  with  a  pike  in 
his  hand.  In  fact,  he  looked  more  erect, 
and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  man ; 
and  it'  he  had  a  memorial  to  present  to  the 
Queen,  or  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  possessing  a  rifle  caused 
the  petition  to  have  greater  weight  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. He  had  no  hesitation  then,  in 
spite  of  .their  Gagging  Bill,  to  tell'  the 
])  ople  to  get  rifles  and  pikes  with  all 
speed,  because,  in  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  law  to  preTcnt  the  sale  of  those 
weapons,  and  because  they  were  essential 


and  usefiil.  And  he  dwelt  upon  the 
Government  and  their  attempt  to  pat 
down  free  discussion  by  the  adoption  of 
their  Gagging  Bill.  Brown  kept  his  spies 
in  Dublin  to  find  out  where  the  pikee  were 
made,  and  the  consequence  was  that  since 
then  2,000  pikes  were  manufao tared  now 
where  only  one  was  manufactured  before. 
(Cries  of  'There  are  spies  here.")  Of 
course  there  were,  where  were  they  not? 
lie  knew  not  whether  there  were  any 
raporters ;  if  there  were,  so  much  the 
better.  The  people  of  England,  however, 
who  could  not  afford  money  to  buiy  the 
people  of  Ireland  who  died  of  disease,  had 
j  plenty  of  money  to  pay  spies.  It  was 
'  surely  no  advantage  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  have  millions  of  people  in  Ire- 
land living  in  rags,  feeding  upon  the 
coarpest  food,  and  dying  in  thoasands. 
Let  Bepeal  be  given,  and  let  the  people 
return  to  their  homes,  and  think  the  time 
was  come  to  right  things  in  Ireland. 

Is  that  the  end  of  Mr.  Doheny' s  speech  P 
—Yes. 

Who  was  the  next  speaker? — Dr.  Bey- 
nolds.  He  said  that  he  must  neoessarily 
sing  small,  as  the  Gagging  Act  had  be- 
come law.  A  time  was  coming,  however, 
when  he  could  and  would  speak  out  plain- 
\y;  and  I  (said  Dr.  B.)  solemnly  swear 
from  this  spot  that  I  will  meet  you  here- 
after, when  there  shall  be  no  Gagging 
Act  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  my 
thoughts.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  there 
was  no  harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
be  obtained  in  having  the  people  armed, 
the  more  particolarly  as  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  Repealers,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  England  were  Chartists. 
He  had  addressed  35,000  Chartists  and 
Repealers  at  the  North  Shore  on  €^od 
Friday,  and  when  their  hands  had  been 
held  up  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  the 
forest  of  hands  was  so  great  that  even  the 
very  waters  of  the  Mersey  seemed  to 
stand  still  and  feel  agiazed. 

The  Witness  also  spoke  to  a  meeting  on 
the  North  Shore  on  Sunduy,  June  1 1th, 
1848.  Dr.  Eeynolds  was  there.  I  cannot 
identify  Hopper :  a  person  passing  by  that 
name  was  there.  Somors  was  also  there. 
Dr.  Eeynolds  rose  to  address  the  meeting 
amid  great  applaose.    He  said — 

"Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  give  you  my 
calm  and  long-considered  opinions.  I  adopt  the 
motto  of  the  French  nation,  <  liberty,  equality, 
fraternization  '  (cheers),  and  what  I,  mean  by 
liberty  1  will  tell  you.  I  do  not  mean  anarchy. 
For  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  no  government 
is  better  than  a  bad  government.  I  conceive 
that  the  worst  government  we  can  have  woold 
he  better  than  anarchy.  I  wish  for  ffood 
government.  I  wish  for  a  ffovemment  in  uSiich 
the  people  shall  have  their  share  and  proper 
share  in  the  representation,  and  I  am  sure  you 
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reqaire  nothing  else.  You  roqaire  good  laws, 
and  if  good  laws  be  given  to  you  you  will  be 
content  (Cheers.)  My  opinion  of  equality  is 
this,  that  we  never  had  a  time,  and  never  can 
have  a  time,  when  all  men  will  be  equaL  We 
want  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  the  same  law 
for  the  rich.man  and  the  poor  man.  (Applause.) 
We  want  the  same  right  and  power  to  places  of 
dignity  in  the  State  to  be  open  alike  to  the  poor 
man  and  the  rich  man ;  and  we  are  not  one  of 
that  mischievous  set  of  men  who  would  say 
that  all  men  should  have  equal  property.  We 
mi^bt  as  well  say  that  all  men  should  have  equal 
height  and  equal  breadth.  We  would  not  be 
like  the  robber  who  when  he  got  a  tall  man  cut 
him  iihorter,  and  when  he  got  a  short  man  pulled 
him  until  he  stretched  him  longer.  That  kind 
of  equality  we  do  not  want.  It  does  not  exist 
in  nature  $  and,  before  a  man  proves  it  to  be 
just,  he  must  take  a  spade  and  make  of  equal 
depth  every  river  that  falls  into  the  ocean,  and 
he  must  then  mount  in  his  balloon  and  take  a 
scissors  and  chip  every  planet  to  an  equal  size. 
No,  we  want  to  have  the  upper  class,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  lower  class  still.  We  want  equal 
rights  and  privileges.  We  want  no  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  the  poor  man,  but  we  want  to 
enable  him  to  arrive  by  laws  of  the  land  at  the 
highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  State,  if  he 
has  good  conduct,  talent,  and  industry  to  enable 
him  to  do  so.  By  fraternization  I  mean  that  we 
should  love  every  man  and  hate  no  man  for  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  but  for  the  principles 
he  possesses.  I  would  not  set  class  against 
class,  and  I  would  not  join  you  if  I  thought  you 
would  have  any  hatred  against  the  middle  class. 
I  love  the  friend  of  freedom,  though  he  may  be 
as  rich  as  Feargus  O'Connor  or  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  hate  the  poor  slave  thongh  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  perjured  policeman.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  I  believe  you  understand  me,  and 
that  I  understand'  you.  You  meet  here  as  men 
of  reason,  as  men  of  courage,  as  men  of  intelli- 
gence, to  tell  a  wicked,  a  horrible  Government, 
a  starving,  hypocritical  and  tyrannical  Govern- 
ment (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  before  this  year 
passes  they  must  cea^  to  be  governors  or  you 
must  cease  to  be  men.  (Great  cheers.)  If  you 
meet  for  that  purpose  1  am  with  you  hand  and 
heart.  There  is  no  use  in  having  a  man's 
tongue  with  you,  he  may  prate  as  much  as  he 
likes,  or  there  is  no  use  in  having  a  man's  heart, 
if  his  hand  is  not  with  you  to  grasp  a  pike  or  a 
musket.  (C!heers.)  Tliat  man  had  better  be  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  you  than  blight  a 
meeting  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  dangerous 
cause  by  bis  dangerous  presence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You  are  discontented,  and  so  am  I,  with  Lord 
John  Bussell.  And  why?  Because  he  is  the 
greatest  hypocrite  that  ever  lived;  because 
when  he  was  out  of  power  he  hated  Wellington, 
and  the  poor  little  rebel  was  then  able  to  beat 
Wellin^n  because  the  people  of  England  were 
with  hum.  How  did  he  win  ?  Not  by  either 
moral  or  physical  force  separately,  but  by  the 
power  of  moral  and  physical  force  united.  And 
we  can  beat  that  little  blackguard  now  under 
the  command  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  Feargus 
O'Connor.  (Cheers.)  He  thinks  we  ought  to  be 
very  well  contented  now,  because  the  Government 


are  a  pious  and  civil  Government.  If  we  were 
to  make  out  their  piety  from  the  votes  they  have 
given  in  favour  of  bishops,  they  must  be  pious 
enough;  and  if  we  have  not  the  most  pious 
people  in  the  world,  we  certainly  have  the  best- 
fed  fallows  to  teach  them  piety.  But  what  is 
their  piety  ?  They  profess  to  be  the  disciples 
of  a  (xod  of  peace,  and  yet  they  have  muskets 
and  bayonets  and  police  to  rob  the  poor  man  of 
his  pittance.  (Cheers.)  We  hope  that  every 
man  hereafter  will  be  able  to  enjoy  as  much  as 
he  earned,  and  that  he  will  not  be  robbed  bv  :i 
blackguaid  Government.  Well,  now,  what  kmd 
of  a  (xovemment  have  we  ?  I  hold  tlutt  the  man 
who  first  established  the  police  was  a  great 
tyrant  Who  struts  biggest  and  boldest  in 
Liverpool  ?  It  is  not  the  man  of  high  rank,  but 
it  is  the  perjured  scoundrel  policeman.  (Cheek's.) 
If  you  are  going  home  at  night  and  he  smells 
drink  from  you,  or  if  he  smells  it  firom  himself 
if  not  from  you,  he  will  shake  the  man,  and,  if 
the  man  struggles,  he  is  pulled  ofF  and  lodged 
all  night  where  criminals  should  be  lodged ;  and 
if  his  wife  hears  of  it,  and  goes  after  him,  she 
is  seized  by  the  neck  and  thrust  in,  upon  the 
ground  that  she  has  attempted  to  rescue  the 
prisoner.  You  nuiy  have  twenty  men  to  prove 
yon  were  not  drunk,  that  all  your  wife  did  was 
to  cry  and  weep,  but  that  peijnred  policeman's 
oath  is  believed  and  you  are  fined.  Are  you 
contented  with  that  ?  (No,  no.)  If  you  are,  you 
are  the  veriest  slaves  that  ever  lived.  You 
must  have  your  Charter,  and  you  w!ll  have  no 
more  of  that.  If  you  all  here  had  a  voice  in  the 
representation,  would  you  have  a  member  of 
Parliament  that  would  allow  that  force  to  re- 
main a  single  hour  in  existence?  But  you 
were  never  represented  in  Parliament  You 
were  made  machines  of,  and  if  they  are  not 
made  dangerous  machines  you  deserve  to  be  the 
veriest  slaves.  (Cheers.)  You  want  to  choose 
whom  you  like  to  be  your  representatives.  Is 
not  that  a  terrible  thing  ?  If  yon  had  a  daughter 
and  yon  said  to  her,  <  1  want  to  get  you  married,' 
and  that  there  were  three  ugly  fellows  sitting 
over  there,  and  that  there  was  a  fine  handsome 
fellow  sitting  here,  whom  she  liked,  and  that 
you  said  she  should  not  have  him,  what  would 
be  her  reply  ?  Why,  she  would  say,  *  I  will 
have  that  fine  fellow  over  there,  and  not  the 
blackguards  you  want  me  to  take.'  And  if  you 
have  as  much  pluck  as  the  girl  has  when  iu  love, 
you  will  send  your  man  to  Parliament  and  you 
will  pay  him  while  there,  and  then  you  will 
have  the  heart  of  a  girl  and  the  success  of  a  girl 
too.  Well,  another  thin^  you  want,  you  want 
the  power  to  make  a  choice  if  your  first  choice 
does  not  suit  yon.  Does  not  every  day  prove 
the  excellency  of  that  principle.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  you  would  have  chosen  John  Smith  of 
the  Mercury.  Then  he  was  the  friend  of  free- 
dom, and  now  he  calls  the  Irishmen  'a  set  of 
rogues,'  he  calls  them  *  idle  vagabonds,'  but  be- 
fore this  Christmas  we  will  be  very  busy,  more 
busy  than  he  fikes.  (Cheers.)  Then  yon  would 
have  had  Bully  Bushton  a  few  years  ago. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  called  upon  you  to 
attack  the  police,  but  he  is  now  paid  1,700/.  a 
year,  and  he  is  fond  of  the  police.  Would  yon 
have  him  now  for  your  member  of  I^arliament  ? 
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voun  to  restore  that  heroic  Dao  to  the  booora  of 
his  familj  and  native  land ! '  (Cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, there  is  only  one  way  of  restoring  him ;  that 
is,  not  at  public  meetings,  bat  at  club  houses. 
Every  street  in  Liverpool  and  every  towo  ought 
to  have  its  club  ;  every  club  its  president,  vice- 
president,  and  other  commanding  officers ;  every 
club  ought  to  take  care  to  have  every  power  of 
defending  itself  ;  every  officer  ought  to  have  his 
rifle,  every  committee  man  his  musket,  and 
every  member  ought  to  have  his  pike.  (Great 
cheers.)  When  yon  have  this  you  will  have  a 
power  that  all  the  people  of  England  cannot  put 
down,  and  if  you  have  it  not  now,  I  will  put 
you  down  as  greater  slaves  next  year  than  you 
were  last.  BecolleK  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
organiaing,  they  see  a  fine  crop  oa  their  land, 
they  are  going  to  resp  it,  ami  they  have  made  a 
vow  that  a  pound  of  that  com  shall  not  leave 
the  land.  (Cheers.)  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper 
vow,  and  I  for  one  join  in  it,  and,  if  they  attempt 
to  take  that  com  away  by  bullets  and  bayonets, 
the  people  may  take  bullets  and  bayonets  to 
keep  it  there.  (Cheers.)  Well,  if  they  go  to 
cut  down  the  Irish,  will  you  stop  until  Uiey 
come  and  cut  you  down  afterwards  ?  (No,  and 
cheers.)  Will  you  tell  them  there  is  work 
enough  here  without  going  across  the  (Channel  ? 
It  is  trae,  I  am  told  that  I  speak  with  a  gag  in 
my  mouth,  and  that  I  may  be  taken  np  to- 
morrow. I  would  not  like  to  be  taken  up,  be- 
cause I  could  do  more  good  out  of  gaol  than  in 
it ;  but  perluips  not,  /or  as  the  Son  of  God  did 
more  good  the  week  after  he  wa^;  cractfied  than 
he  did  before,  so  John  Mitchel  has  done  more 
good  since  his  conviction  than  he  did  before. 
And  Ernest  Joois  may  do  the  ^me  in  London, 
and  so  may  Lawrence  Keynolds  in  Liverpool. 
(Cheers.)  If  I  am  taken,  do  not  attempt  a 
rescue,  or  otherwise  you  will  injure  your  canse 
and  please  the  Government,  for  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  only  see  you  burning  a  few  booses 
and  murdering  a  few  people,  it  would  be  so 
much  the  better  for  them.  Organize !  tell  them 
the  weather  is  too  warm  just  now  for  such  fun, 
but  that,  if  they  want  fires  next  winter,  you  will 
show  them  a  little  of  it.  (Cheers.)  The 
Government  passed  a  law,  and  only  one  man  has 
been  taken  up  under  it.  They  have  not  taken 
me,  I  dare  them  to  do  it.  I  have  been  as  sedi« 
tious  as  I  could,  and  I  would  be  more  seditious 
if  I  knew  how.  I  have  been  threatened  and 
asked  how  long  would  I  live  a  slave,  and  I  said 
until  next  Christmas.  (Cheers.)  I  would  not 
bear  it  so  long,  only  I  would  not  like  to  die  by 
myself,  but  would  like  to  have  others  to  die 
with  me.  If  they  want  to  put  us  all  in  prisons 
they  must  have  large  prisons  for  us.  The 
wealth  of  England  has  been  spent  on  large 
prisons  for  sick  and  infirm  people,  but  they  must 
have  lar^  prisons  if  they  want  to  put  eveiy 
one  as  guilty  as  I  am  into  them*  Perhaps  they 
think  to  catch  us  all  together  some  fine  day,  but  if 


(No.)  Well,  [  think  common  sense  tells  us  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  content,  and  if  you  have 
not  any  reason  to  tie  content,  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  no  reason  to  be  content. 
That  sea  that  rolls  there  dues  not  divide  you 
from  Ireland  ;  you  have  the  one  cause.  Which 
of  you  has  not  heard  of  John  Mitchel  ?  (Cheers.) 
Who  would  not  give  his  heart's  blood  to  get  him 
back  again?  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the 
greatest  man  of  your  age,  I  am  talking  to  you 
of  John  Mitchel,  a  man  who,  though  a  Presby- 
terian, loved  his  fellow  Catholic  subjecta;  a 
man  who,  though  he  was  a  husband,  left  his 
wife  for  his  country's  cause ;  a  man  who,  though 
he  was  a  father,  loved  his  country  so  much  that 
he  divided  from  his  children.  I  ask  you,  how 
long  is  he  to  be  divided?  When  you  get 
the  Charter  and  Ireland  gets  the  Repeal,  he  will 
come  home.  (Cheers.)  And  the  time  is  pro- 
pitious now !  In  a  few  months'  time  shall  come 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  was  born  in  this  world.  In  a 
few  months  you  will  celebrate  his  festival  when 
liberty  shaU  be  born  in  this  world,  and  when 
liberty  shall  be  baptized.  You  promise  me 
Repeal  and  the  Charter.  This  liberty  then 
shall  have  two  names,  and  if  you  do  not  rock  its 
cradle  and  look  over  its  manhood,  yon  will  be 
the  most  cowardly  nation  that  ever  disgraced 
the  face  of  the  globe.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  you 
will  have  no  fight  at  all  for  it.  The  English 
people,  you  are  aware,  went  into  India,  seized  on 
the  possessions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  destroyed 
their  villages  :  but  I  have  the  glorious  news  for 
you  that  hberty  is  as  immortal  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  India  as  it  is  elseivhere,  and  that  the 
gallant  inhabi cants  of  Lahore  have  rebelled  as 
they  ought  to  do  and  massacred  the  English 
soldiery.  (Great  cheers.)  What  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  The  English  Government  must 
send  a  dozen  regiments  over  to  India.  Where 
can  they  get  them  ?  They  cannot  spare  them 
from  England,  because  the  Chartists  are  too 
strong  here;  they  cannot  spare  them  from 
Ireland,  because  with  all  the  soldiery  and  police 
there  they  cannot  keep  down  the  Repealers. 
(Cheers.)  They  must  either  give  up  India  or 
Ireland,  and  they  will  be  so  long  doubting  be- 
tween the  two  that  they  will  be  like  the  fool 
who  fell  between  the  two  stools  and  lost  both. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Yes,  the  Indians  have 
killed  the  English  soldiery,  and  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Madrid  has  received  a  kick  in 
the  seat.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  There  was 
a  time  when  the  English  would  have  sent  over  a 
fleet  of  ships  to  bombard  Madrid,  but  now  they 
pray  the  Spaniards  not  to  kick  any  more,  and 
they  are  such  cowards  that  they  are  afraid  of 
Spain.  My  resolution  is  as  follows  :  *  That  the 
institution  of  trial  hy  jury  has  been  considered 
in  all  ages  as  the  last  safe-gtiard  of  popular 
freedom  against  tyrannical  governments  and 
subservient  parliaments  upon  political  questions, 
and  when  indifferently  and  fairly  selected  is  the 
only  real  tribunal  on  national  opinion ;  and  this 
meeting  views  with  feelings  of  disguFt  the  gross 
vljlation  of  this  most  sacred  right  by  the  British 
Government  in  packing  the  jury  at  the  trial  of 
that  indomitable  patriot  John  Mitchel ;  and  this  ! 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  its  utmost  endea- 
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they  do,  then  I  hope  we  will  have  something  to 
defend  ourselves  with,  and  if  you  won't,  I  w&L" 

A  person  named  Hopper  followed.  He 
said — 

'*  I  rise  to  support  Mr.  Mitchel's  cause,  as  I 
consider  it  a  very  wrong  one ;  a  man  that  has 
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been  taken  from  the  bo»om  of  his  children  and 
from  his  native  land  and  nent  to  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  fair 
piny ;  the  man  that  has  a  spark  of  gratitude  in 
his  breast  must  say  that  that  is  bad  conduct  on 
the  part  of  those  ivho  pretend  to  rule  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  That  man  (Mitchel)  did  not 
altogether  speak  his  own  mind;  no,  he  spoke 
my  mind,  and  he  spoke  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Gentlemen,  we  baye  been  long  enough  ground 
down  by  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  it  is  time 
we  should  come  forward.  It  is  said  in  the 
Bible,  but  I  never  could  find  it  out, '  Blessed  is 
the  rich  man,  for  he  shall  keep  the  poor  man's 
nose  to  the  grinding-stone.'  But  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  put  the  rich  man's 
nose  to  the  grindstone.  John  Mitchel,  the 
finest  and  bravest  of  hearts,  a  man  second  to 
none,  not  even  to  Robert  Emmet,  that  man  who 
stood  up  for  his  native  land,  is  gone.  I  believe 
I  was  born  in  that  countiy,  and  many  thou- 
sands around  me.  BecoUect,  friends,  I  am  no 
sectarian  whatever.  I  like  an  Englishman  as 
well  as  an  Irishman  if  he  does  what  he  ought ; 
but  every  man  sees  that  it  behoves  him  to  put 
down  tyrannies  which  have  so  long  niled,  and 
will  role,  if  there  is  not  a  stop  put  to  them.  I 
see  many  faces  here  who  are  for  liberty.  It  is 
in  your  power  to  do  it.  It  is  not  in  the  rich 
man's  power.  If  you  wait  till  the  rich  man 
does  it,  you  will  wait  till  you  are  all  dead  in 
your  graves.  Lei  no  religious  animosities  exist 
;n  your  breasts.  Let  every  man  love  his  brother 
Irishman  or  brother  Englishman,  and  let  no 
man  be  duped  or  made  a  tool  of,  to  use  any 
inflammatory  language  ;  and  let  every  man  be 
of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  every  man  a 
free  man,  and  not  a  slave.  John  Mitchel  is  a 
brave  man,  as  I  said  before,  but  he  has  been 
taken  from  the  midst  of  his  country  and  sent, 
for  the  good  of  his  health,  to  Bermuda.  Recol- 
lect, working  men,  that,  linked  in  the  bonds  of 
freedom,  the  power  of  wealth  will  not  keep  you 
down.  We  are  long  enough  down,  long  enough 
calumniated.  Rise,  and  you  will  appreciate 
your  cauie.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  it.  Look  at  the 
brave  fellows  that  this  land  and  Ireland  pro- 
duced, and  how  have  they  been  served  ?  Iheir 
lives  have  been  taken.  Oh !  think  of  the  former 
tim€^8: — 

'  Oh  I  for  the  swords  of  former  time. 

Oh  !  for  the  men  who  bore  them ; 
When  for  our  rights  they  stood  sublime, 

And  tyrants  crouched  before  them.' 
Recollect,  men,  that  if  you  stand  the  present 
conduct,  the  women  will  not  stand  it.  I  say 
women  will  assist  the  cause  as  well  as  men. 
Look  at  the  brave  Mitchel,  that  gave  up  not 
only  his  life — he  loved  his  country  more  than 
his  wife  and  children,  and  because  of  that  he 
was  taken  from  the  midst  of  them  and  sent  to 
Btrmuda.  Look  at  Mitchel,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  that  has  kindled  a  torch  in  Ireland  that 
nothing  can  quench.  My  heart  throbs  when  I 
think  that  the  bravest  man  in  Ireland  has  been 
taken  from  her  because  he  loved  her.  Is  there 
a  spark  of  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  a  man  which 
would  pass  that  act  ?  Remember  these  things, 
and  remember  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  put 


down  the  tyrants  who  monopolize  the  rights  and 
rob  the  benefits  of  your  hard  labour.  I  would 
be  sorry  to  use  inflanucatory  language.  It  is 
not  with  that  intention  I  come  here.  I  come 
here  to  unite  the  breach  between  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen ;  to  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  their 
understanding.  Let  every  man  see  that  you 
are  determined  to  join  together  for  your  rights. 
Here  is  Ireland,  the  land  of  my  birth.  Is  there 
a  more  persecuted  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  it  not  a  shocking  thing  to  see  a 
woman  take  the  arm  of  her  child  and  eat  it  ? 
Is  not  that  a  fact,  and  can  you  bear  it  ?  Can 
men  stand  by  and  see  others  dying  with  hunger, 
when  the  land  affords  as  much  as  would  keep 
the  people  three  times  over  ?  Will  you  stand 
this  any  longer?  If  you  do,  may  you  be  for 
ever  branded  with  slavery.  Let  that  piece  of 
steel  be  burst  asunder,  and  let  liberty  and  free- 
dom be  the  cry  in  every  roan's  month.  We 
want  to  feed  a  starving  people,  and  not  to  let 
England  monopolize  all.  It  is  time  the  poor 
man  should  have  something,  because  the  rich 
man  will  do  nothing  for  him.  Think  of  the 
thousands  that  are  hurled  into  eternity  in  Ire- 
land for  want  of  food.  Let  the  word  be  *  draw 
the  sword'  — 

*  Which  better  far  you'll  find. 
To  die  like  men 
Than  ever  again 
To  famine  be  consigned.'  " 

Somere  spoke  next.  He  said — 
''  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  working  men, — 
Often  have  I  heard  it  before  said  that  this  has 
been  a  great  day  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  but, 
indeed,  I  may  cheerfully  say,  and  say  with  truth, 
that  this  is  a  great  day  for  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, not  for  a  sect  or  a  party  ;  and  I  rise,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  you  here  this 
evening,  as  the  hour  is  getting  so  late,  but 
merely  to  express  my  sentiments  about  the 
packing  of  a  jury  and  the  conviction  of  the 
bravest  man  the  land  of  my  birth  produced, 
John  Mitchel.  Through  seven  centuries  of 
persecution  unequalled  by  any  country  or  people 
under  the  rising  sun,  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  borne  with  oppression  unexampled,  and, 
if  through  every  age  of  persecution  our  fathers 
lod  an  ignoble  life,  we  find  in  many  instances 
men  were  ready  to  stand  up  and  sacrifice 
their  liberties,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  who,  up  to  the  pre* 
sent  day,  were  unworthy  of  any  man  making 
any  sacrifice  for  them.  For  seven  centuries  we 
have  found  men  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  men  of  persecution;  men  who  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  dilate  on 
their  life  and  their  sufferings.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  Mitchel,  who  is  enough  to'  call  to 
your  minds  the  patriotism  of  Emmet  and  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Fitzgerald,  and  in  my  own  country 
Grogan.  And  now  the  Government  that  would 
crush  the  people  of  Ireland  thought  that  no 
other  man  would  have  the  determination  to 
come  forward  and  make  another  sacrifice  of 
himself.  But  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  John 
Bossell  and  the  rest  of  the  tatellites  have  found, 
fortunately  for  the  country  and  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  things  have  taken  a  determined  turn  ; 
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that  the  people  are  determined  to  obtain  what 
they  have  hitherto  looked  for;  that  they  are 
determined  to  make  a  trial  and  nee  if  they  can 
gain  it.  Now  I  believe  within  my  sool  that  the 
Grovemment  of  England  would  never  have 
attempted  to  pack  a  jury  and  bring  Mitchel  to 
trial,  but  that  they  calculated  on  a  premature 
street  riot,  and  perhaps  to  see  erections  thrown 
up  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  But  they  have 
been  disappointed  in  this.  The  people  have 
shown  them  that  the  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
if  Mitchel  is  now  in  Bermuda,  it  is  your  fault 
and  not  mine.  Because  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  know  each  other — ^we  are  now  only 
beginnmg  to  organise— we  are  only  no«  begin- 
ning to  arm.  Tes,  if  you  were  organised  and 
armed  either  in  Liverpool,  London,  Dublin,  or 
Manchester,  John  Mitchel  would  have  been  at 
home,  perhaps,  a  free  man.  But  it  is  not  too 
late.  Let  us  not  dilate  too  much  on  the  errors 
of  our  fiithers.  Let  us  see  the  rock  on  which 
our  fathers  split,  that  we  may  the  more  readily 
escape  it.  Fellow  countrymen,  there  is  a  move- 
ment going  on  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  for- 
mation of  district  clubs  in  every  town,  distiict, 
and  hamlet  and  village.  There  is  nothing  now 
to  stop  it  anywhere  there.  As  Whitty  says, 
there  is  nothing  now  to  fight  about,  only  to 
fight  the  enemy  of  all.  This  is  a  most  import- 
ant feature  in  the  movement  of  the  Charter  or 
Bepeal.  This  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  that 
the  people  obtained.  This  is  the  real  organisa- 
tion. The  number  of  district  clubs  is  100  in 
Liverpool.  Within  the  last  week,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  upwards  of  40  started ;  and  within 
the  last  five  weeks  there  were  about  48  or  r«0. 
Get  a  hundred  district  clubs  started  iu  Liver- 
pool, and  of  what  importance  will  they  be  I 
The  British  constitution  empowers  you  to  form 
these  district  clubs ;  it  not  only  empowers  you 
to  form  them,  but  to  get  a  weapon,  though  that 
may  be  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  British 
Minister — an  Irish  pike.  (Cheers.)  You  are 
told  by  the  present  Government  that  it  is  only 
a  farce ;  a  splendid  phantom  for  the  people  to 
attempt  to  gain  what  they  are  now  seekine  for. 
They  say  you  do  not  want  it ;  that  public  opmion 
is  not  with  you.  Form  100  district  clubs  here, 
and  if  you  come  together  and  organise,  and  if 
you  do  not  stand  aloof  as  yon  have  been  stand- 
ing hitherto,  if  you  are  not  sb  Irishmen  and 
EnffliAhmen  in  Liverpool,  let  each  man  in  the 
clubs  be  armed,  and  the  time  must  come,  per- 
haps, when  the  constitution  of  England  wouH 
he  violated,  and  when  the  security  of  the  throne 
and  the  constitution  would  fail,  and  you  would 
succeed,  no  matter  whether  Lcvd  John  Russell 
or  anybody  else  attempted  to  violate  it.  Now, 
brother  democrats  and  brother  Repealers,  I  ask 
>'0U  to  form,  in  every  street,  a  club.  Let  the 
numlier  be  15  or  20 ;  yon  can  know  where  to 
find  each  other  when  wanted,  and  if  you  spend 
but  2</.  you  can  secure  newspapers  and  other 
necessaries  which  you  will  want.  Now,  fellow 
countrymen,  as  to  John  Mitchel,  I  would  not 
be  here  to  protest  against  his  banishment,  if 
the  Government  of  the  present  day  empanelled 
a  jnry  fmrly  to  try  the  man,  and  they  granted  a 
verdict.  But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  What 
has  been  the  conduct  of  these  men  ?    What  has 


been  the  conduct  of  this  Government,  the 
boasters  of  constitutionality  ?  Why,  Lord  John 
Russell  has  made  a  tool  of  an  apostate  At- 
torney-General, and  a  number  of  satellites  have 
been  sworn  indifierent  to  the  evidenee  given 
that  he  should  be  banished  from  his  native  land 
and  S4fparated  from  bis  wife  and  fiunily.  If  they 
had  acted  otherwise,  I  woold  not  have  com- 
plained ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  John 
Mitchel  is  to  come  home  before  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence.  You  see  that  the  men  with 
whom  he  acted  are  determined  not  to  appeal  to 
the  House  of  L<»ds.  Perhaps  they  are  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  a  higher  power.  And  it 
depend.H  on  yon  to  say  wh^er  yon  will  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  them,  should  such  a  moment 
arrive,  and  you  will  be  not  only  aoeessory  to 
your  own  destruction,  but  the  great  enemies  of 
your  country,  if  you  assist  the  men  who  are 
the  oppressors  of  England  and  the  tyrauta  of 
Ireland." 

Cross-examined  by  James. 

I  believe  that  the  laet  meeting  jon  have 
been  speaking  of  was  a  Chartist  meeting, 
that  on  the  North  Shore  P — ^Tes,  I  nnder- 
Btood  they  were  Chartists  and  Repealers. 

Did  yon  know  many  of  the  persons 
there  P — No,  I  did  not. 

Were  those  resolnlions  passed  P — ^They 
were. 

The  great  maiority  of  them  were  Char- 
tists, were  not  they,  in  your  judgment  P — 
I  could  not  say. 

Eiehari  Jahet — Examined  by  the  Attamey- 
OenenU. 
A  policeman.  Attended  meetings  in  plain 
clothes,  and  took  a  note  at  a  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  June  at  Circus  Street.  Mr. 
M'ManuSf  Mr.  Hopper,  Twrley^  Brenjum, 
Laffin,  Dr.  Bemolde,  and  O'DonndL  were 
present.  Dr.  Reyndlde  said  that  the  cen- 
tral committee  room  would  be  open  on 
Saturday  next  in  Hood  Street.  One  hun- 
dred delegates  would  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  clubs,  and  a  committee  of 
five  would  ait  daily  and  give  all  informa- 
tion. News  and  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  constantly 
received.  M^.iia^n^read  the  report  of 
the  clubs  already  formed,  consisting  of 
fourteen  clubs  actually  working,  and  six 
more  would  be  open  next  Saturday.  There 
wns  one  in  New  Bird  Street,  and  one  in 
Hurat  Street  with  60  members  mostly 
armed  and  an  arms  fund;  49,  Thomaa 
Street;  32,  Rose  Hill;  Copperas  Hill- 
two  clubs;  Paul  Street,  Old  Hall  Street. 
Wright  Street,  Naylor  Street.  Dr.  M%Tphy 
was  next.  He  recommended  clubs  and 
eyery  man  to  arms ;  as  to  the  time  for 
speaking,  it  had  gone  by,  and  they  must 
now  act.  Hopper  was  next.  He  stated 
that  they  had  a  club  in  Birkenhead  of 
about  60  members,  nearly  half  armed ;  and 
that  being  a  joiner,  he  would  make  stayee 
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as  be  had  life  he  woald  speak ;  he  wanted 
the  working  men  to  have  knowledge,  and 
that  conld  only  be  bad  by  meeting  in 
clubs,  and,  after  tbey  had  formed  their 
cinbs  and  made  all  ready,  they  m.nst  be 
prepared  to  strike  the  blow.  It  was  these 
clubs,  and  being  organized,  that  would 
alarm  the  GoYernment ;  ho  had  no  doubt 
but  in  three  months  from  this  time  they 
would  have  gained  their  point.  A  young 
man  from  l^nchester  stated  he  was  out 
upon  bail  for  forming,  a  club  in  Man- 
chester ;  he  had  no  time  to  address  them, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  lie  would  tell  them  a 
good  deal ;  he  had  meant  introducing 
clubs  into  this  town,  but  upon  his. arriv- 
ing here  ho  found  them  in  a  very  forward 
state,  and  ho  left  them  therefore  in  the 
able  hands  he  found  them.  Murrofy  was 
appointed  to  form  the  club,  and  take  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  mem« 
bers.  He  obtained  about  75  members, 
and  the  promises  of  as  many  more  the 
next  night.  It  was  announced  meetings 
would  take  place  erery  night  this  week 
for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  members. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  the  Circus 
Street  School-room  on  the  27th  of  June, 
Mr.  Bijan  in  the  chair.  Br.  Beynolda, 
Jones,  M'Manua,  Laffin,  Hopper,  and 
Smyth  were  present.  Dr.  Reynolds  said 
there  were  only  30,000  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  were  plenty  of  men  here 
to  beat  them,  if  they  would  only  combine 
and  build  barricades;  and  be  said  that 
pitchforks  were  good  weapons.  Hopper 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  brave 
men  present,  at  least  he  hoped  so,  for  the 
time  was  coming  when  they  would  have 
to  fight  for  their  liberty;  the  time  was 
nearer  than  they  thought  for ;  they  were 
now  engaged  in  a  mightv  straggle  to 
,  free  them  from  the  tyrant  s  yoke ;  they 
had  been  kept  down  for  years,  but  tVe 
time  was  come  that  they  must  now  do  it 
by  force  ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  shortness  of 
men,  but  want  of  arms ;  they  must  not 
delay  arming.  Cuddy  was  present.  The 
witness  also  stated  that  he  followed 
M*Manu9  to  Ireland  on  the  24th  of  July. 
A  young  man  came  down  with  him  to  the 
packet. 

Cross-examined  by  Pollock. 

How  many  speeches  have  you  reported 
at  a  time  at  one  meeting? — About  three 
or  four  each  meeting. 

Is  that  the  utmost  number  you  have 
ever  reported  upon  any  one  occasiop  P — 
Yes,  it  IS. 

What  length  may  the  speeches  have 
been  which  you  so  reported  r — About  half 
an  hour  some  of  them. 

When  was  the  fiist  time  you  ever  tried 
your  hand  at  reporting? — June  the  6th. 

How  long  did  the   meeting  last  alto« 


to  all  their  pikes;  should  force  be  used 
against  the  clubs  or  meetings  in  Liver- 
pool, the  men  of  Birkenhead  would  seize  a 
steamer  and  join  them.  Dr.  Reynolds 
urged  strongly  the  formation  of  clubs  and 
organization,  and  hoped  that  every  man, 
instead  of  buving  a  pipe,  would  buy.  a 
pike.  He  baa- made  a  journey  through 
the  country,  and  had  been  forming  clubs, 
and  was  well  received.  O'Donnell  was 
next.  He  recommended  clubs,  called  up- 
on all  Irishmen  to  resist  English  law  as 
despotic,  and  receive  no  boon  from  Eng- 
land, resist  all  their  laws,  Gagging  Bill  and 
all  others,  to  the  death,  and  before  he  eat 
his  Christmas  dinner,  Ireland  should  have 
her  rights  or  he  would  have  blood.  He 
stated  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that,  un- 
less Bepeal  was  granted  in  less  than  three 
months,  there  would  be  bloody  slaughter. 
Brennan  recommended  that,  after  the 
clubs  were  duly  organized,  they  should 
all  meet  some  sundav  evening  in  Queen 
Square  and  march  through  the  town  to 
defy  the  authorities.  That  this  meeting 
should  not  be  called  with  trumpets  or 
placards,  but  word  passed  quietly  so  that 
the  parties  here  in  power  might  see  with 
what  military  precision  they  were  able  to 
call  their  men  together.  He  recommended 
a  general  rising  and  organization  through- 
out the  country,  so  that  the  Government 
might  be  fully  employed  here,  and  there- 
by give  Ireland  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
her  object.  Twrley  said  that,  being  a 
schoolfellow  of  that  murdered  man  Mit- 
ekel,  he  would  willingly  die  for  his  cause. 
There  was  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of 
June  at  the  Beddington  Bush  Chapel. 
Dr.  Murphy,  Hopper,  and  Ernest  Jones 
were  present.  Farkes  stated  that  the 
meeting  was  called  to  organiise  a  club, 
and,  after  a  few  ramarks  recommending 
unity  and  organization,  called  on  Dr. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Mwrphy  said  that  the  met>t- 
ing  was  called  to  form  a  club  and  take 
down  the  names  of  any  party  wishing  to 
join;  the  entrance  money  being  2d,  or 3c?., 
and  money  for  weapons  Id.  each  or  more 
as  their  means  allowed.  He  called  upon 
the  men  of  Liverpool  to  be  firm  and 
united,  and  they  would  carry  their  point. 
Hopper  invited  the  members  from  Liver- 
pool to  attend  their  meetings  at  Birken- 
nead,  as  by  their  coming  over  it  would 
encourage  them ;  by  having  clubs  and 
being  organized  they  could  at  auy  time 
defy  the  Government,  and  in  a  short  time 
hurl  the  Government  to  the  dust  the 
same  as  the  French  did  Louis  Philippe. 
Every  Irishman  must  join  them.  Ernest 
Jones  said  he  came  there  that  night,  be- 
caUiie  it  had  been  stated  that  he  was  in 
gaol,  and  he  came  to  let  them  see  that  he 
was  free.  No  threats  of  the  law,  and  no 
fear  of  the  gaol,  should  stay  him ;  as  long 
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f ether  on  June  6th? — It  commenced  at 
o'clock  and  was  over  abont  11. 

How  many  speeches  did  yon  write  ont 
npon  that  occasionP — One  speech  each 
night  after  each  meeting— only  one 
speech  at  each  meeting. 

On  the  6th  of  Jnne  of  how  many 
speeches  have  yon  got  notes  P— Six. 

Yon  reported  these  speeches  altogether 
from  memory,  yon  haye  no  notes  taken  at 
the  time  that  the  speaker  was  speaking  P 
— No,  none  at  all 

How  long  did  it  take  yon  to  write  ont 
yonr  notes  of  the  six  speeches  P — Nearly 
an  honr,  I  should  think. 


MaUhew  TTtZZoc^— Examined  by  Knau)le$. 

Police-constable  of  Liverpool.  Also 
spoke  to  the  meeting  of  June  6th.  Made 
notes  of  the  subjects  of  discussion. 

Knowles :  Bead  them,  if  you  please. — 
Congratulations  on  the  union  between  the 
Old  and  Young  Irelanders.  The  necessity 
of  unity,  organieation,  and  being  prepared 
with  arms — ^recommended  the  formation  of 
district  clubs  to  be  governed  by  a  grand 
central  clnb.  A  central  club  would  be 
opened  next  Sunday  in  Hood  Street,  and 
would  be  composed  of  100  members,  whose 
business  would  be  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  five  out  of  their  number.  Fourteen 
district  clubs  had  already  been  formed, 
and  six  more  would  be  formed  by  next 
Sunday.  The  streets  were  named  in 
which  the  clubs  were  formed.  A  central 
club  is  beiuf^  prepared  day  and  night  for 
the  transaction  of  business ;  to  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  newspapers.  No  man 
was  to  be  considered  a  friend  to  the  cause 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  club,  and 
care  would  be  taken  to  exclude  such  from 
the  meeting.  A  general  display  was  re- 
commended as  soon  as  the  clubs  were 
united,  in  order  to  show  the  Government 
their  strength,  and  to  be  held  in  a  central 
part  of  the  town.  Each  man  on  joining  a 
clnb  was  to  pay  Is.  Reynolds  war  the  first 
speaker  whose  notes  I  took. 

Knowles :  What  did  he  say  P— He  had 
been  on  a  tour  for  the  last  ten  days— had 
formed  one  in  Warrington,  Birkenhead, 
and  Kuucom.  Some  of  the  members  had 
already  prepared  themselves  with  pikes ; 
he  had  recommended  them  all  to  do  so,  and 
he  told  the  men  of  Liverpool,  instead  of 
buying  pipes,  they  onght  to  buy  pikes.  He 
said  the  time  had  gone  by  for  speaking,  they 
must  now  work.  O'DonneU  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  said  England  had  tyrannized 
over  Ireland — had  destroyed  the  nation- 
ality of  the  people,  and  until  Ireland  was 
an  independent  province,  he  never  would 
accept  of  any  boon  from  England,  and 
would  never  cease  to  resist  their  tyranny 
— ne  would  not  say  whether  he  would  be 
for  a  Monarchy  or  a  Bepublic  in  Ireland, 


but  one  thing  was  certain,  Ireland  most 
be  free  and  governed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Brennan  descanted  largely  upon 
the  importance  of  unity,  and  hoped  they 
would  find  plenty  for  the  Grovemment  at 
home.  London,  Manchester,  and  Brad- 
ford had  shown  Grovemment  the  spiris 
that  was  kindling  in  those  places,  and 
nothing  was  requisite  now  but  organisa- 
tion. Mr.  M*Manus  was  next.  He  said 
every  man  that  fought  with  them  for  Ire- 
land would  have  a  piece  of  land  allotted  to 
him  which  he  could  call  his  own.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  dauffer.  For 
his  own  part,  he  had  no  doubt  oef ore  he 
eat  his  Christmas  dinner  they  would 
either  have  Ireland  liberated,  or  his  hands 
bloody  with  fighting.  Oovemment  said 
they  must  fight  for  it — I  have  made  a  mark 
to  show  that  ihat  is  a  misiake — it  was  Dr. 
O'DonneU  who  used  this  phrase— the  ori- 
ginal notes  are  correct.  Mr.  Twley  came 
from  his  wife's  sick  bed  to  attend  that 
meeting,  and  he  came  to  defend  that  mar- 
tyred man  Mitehel — he  had  been  a  school- 
fellow of  his,  and  he  was  determined  to 
fight  in  the  same  cause,  and  was  willing 
to  die  in  the  glorious  struggle  Ireland 
was  making.  A  young  man  said  many 
people  wondered  how  France  could  ac- 
complish so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  would  tell  them ;  it  was  done  by 
district  clubs  that  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  word  was 
passed  with  the  swiftness  of  electricity. 

On  the  20th,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Dr. 
Reynolds  said:  **  There  were  only  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  in  England,  and  in 
Liverpool  alone,  with  their  barricades, 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  defend 
that  force.  The  women  had  even  begun 
fighting  in  Ireland,  and  when  women 
acted  like  men  in  Ireland,  men  surely 
would  not  act  like  women  in  Liverpool. 
No  statesman  will  ever  bring  back  Mitchsl 
from  Bermuda ;  no  stroke  of  the  pen  will 
ever  do  it,  but  this  will  do  it " — taldni^ 
hold  of  a  pike  or  lance  which  lay  near 
him.  He  then  sat  down,  and  the  lance 
was  handed  round  the  room.  Hopper 
said :  '*  The  time  was  coming,  and  might 
come  sooner  than  they  expected,  when  if 
they  loved  their  country  they  must  fieht 
for  her  freedom ;  they  must  get  arms.'" 

Cross-examined  by  PoUoch. 

Did  you  ever  report  before  the  6th  of 
June  P — Never. 

How  long  do  you  say  the  meeting  of  tho 
6th  of  Jnne  lasted  P— About  2i  hours. 

And  you  reported  it  from  memory  when 
you  returned  that  night  home  P — Yes. 

Without  any  note  being  made  at  the 
time  of  the  speeches  P — Yes. 

How  many  persons'  speeches  did  you 
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report  that  night? — Beynolde,  O'Donndl, 
Hopper,  If' iftmtM^abotit  six,  I  think. 

Waa  it  upon  that  night  you  made  the 
mistake  between  ITMamu  and  O'DonneU  f 
-No. 

iTefiry  BawMT — Examined  bj  Crompion. 

A  porter.  Spoke  to  seeing  the  prisoner, 
Joseph  Guddy,  on  the  22nd  of  Jnlj*  about 
fire  o'clock,  at  Ghoroh  Street.  He  asked 
the  witness  to  come  and  carry  a  few 
things.  He  said  they  were  a  few  pikes. 
Witness  went  with  him  to  a  yard.  Uuddv 
showed  him  a  sack.  He  pat  two  dozen  and 
odd  of  pikes  in  it.  ^  Witness  said, ''  I  wonld 
rather  naye  nothing  to  do  with  them,  they 
are  the  ugliest  things  ever  I  saw  *' ;  and 
he  said  that  they  were  the  prettiest  things 
that  he  erer  saw.  Witness  carried  them 
a  little  distance  after  him. 

Did  yon  go  down  Wood  Street  P — Yes, 
andWood*s  Alley,  through  all  the  back 
roads.    I  got  them  to  Scotland  Place. 

What  happened  to  yon  then  P — Captain 
BwrreU  tapped  me  on  the  back,  and  asked 
me  what  I  had  got  there.  I  said,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  the  hell  they  are;  they 
are  pikes  or  something." 

Did  Ctiddy  thon  come  up  P — He  was  a 
little  before.  He  tnmea  back  when 
BwrreU  stopped  me. 

And  then  I  believe  the  inspector  took 
you  both  up  P— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Pollock. 

Did  Cuddy  say  at  once  when  he  came 
np  that  those  pikes  were  his,  and  yon 
were  not  to  be  detained? — He  said  be 
engaged  me  to  carry  them,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Mary  TFtZ^tanw— Examined  by  the 
Attorney '  Oenerai. 

Spoke  to  letting  a  Baptist  chapel  to 
Cuddy,  and  seeing  a  pike  there. 
Not  cross-examinea. 

At  the  adjournment  Seaqar  and  Jamee 
applied  that  their  clients  might  be  allowed 
to  go  home  that  night. 

Eblb,  J. :  The  bail  are  discharged  the 
moment  they  have  surrendered  them- 
selyes  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  If 
they  choose  to  enter  into  recognizances 
again,  that  is  another  matter. 


Tuesday,  December  12th,  1848. 
Joseph  Bt*rr6Z2— Becalled. 

Spoke  to  arresting  Cuddy  on  July  22nd 
in  company  with  the  witness  Banner ,  who 
was  carrying  a  sack  of  pikes.  Cvddy 
came  up  and  said,  "  I  employed  this  man 
to  carry  the  pikes,  and  if  anybody  is  to 
blame,  it  is  me."  The  sack  contained 
31  pikes  {pf^>ducei^-    Cuddy  said  he  was 


going  to  send  them  to  Ireland  the  next 
Tuesday,  100  of  them.  They  cost  2s,  9i. 
a-piece. 

Cross -examined  by  Folloch. 

Did  Cuddy  say  to  you  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  selling  articles  like  those  in 
Leeds  Street  and  was  not  prevented  from 
doing  so  P— Yes. 

Did  he  say  they  had  been  sold  openly 
in  Leeds  Street,  in  tho  shop  of  Dr.  Bey- 
noldst^Yes. 

Did  he  also  say  that  those  articles, 
whatever  they  are  called,  had  come  from 
Dr.  Reynolds  f->No,  he  told  me  they  came 
from  the  Steam  Mills  in  Leith  Street,  that 
he  had  been  getting  them  ground. 

Did  he  say  they  were  to  be  ground  for 
Reynolds  or  not? — ^No,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  send  them  off  on  Tuesday. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  shop  in 
Leeds  Street  where  Dr.  Reynolds  sold 
those  articles? — Never.  I  have  passed 
the  outside.  There  were  pikes  and  other 
ariiicles  there  exhibited  for  sale  in  the 
window. 

For  how  long  before  the  day  you  said 
you  met  Cuddy  ? — It  might  be  a  week  or 
two  before  then.  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber the  day. 

Have  yon  ever  seen  what  are  called 
boarding  pikes  ?— No. 

Such  as  are  sent  out  in  vessels  from 
this  port  ?  ~I  have  heard  of  them,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Dearsly. 

Did  not  Dr.  Reynolds  deal  in  pikes  just 
as  publicly  as  any  other  man  deals  in  any- 
thing in  his  trade  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

Be-ezamined  by  Knoioles, 
I  suppose  you  never  saw  any  supply  to, 

any    shipping   firm   from    Dr.    Reynolds' 

shop  P— No. 

Do  you  know  whether  a  boarding  pike 

is  a  different  thing  altogether  from  this  P 

— I  do  not  know. 

Thomas  Hale  —Examined  by  Crompton* 

A  police  constable.  Spoke  to  seeing  the 
prisoner  Cuddy  many  times  at  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds* shop  in  Leeds  Street. 

What  kind  of  shop  had  Reynolds  f — He 
sold  pikes,  and  guns,  and  cutlasses. 

Openly,  in  the  shop  P— Yes. 

Was  your  beat  where  the  shop  is  ?— It 
was. 

Was  there  a  model  pike  in  the  window  ? 
— Yes,  there  was.  I  have  got  it  here 
(produciiig  the  same). 

Had  some  of  the  pikes  shafts  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  length  of  the  shaft  ?— It 
would  be  from  about  eight  to  ten  feet 
long. 
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About  how  long  had  that  shop  been 
opened  P — Ab  near  aa  I  conld  state  abont 
two  months — ^from  two  to  three  months. 

Were  there  other  ariioles  of  iron- 
mongery there,  or  only  these  pikes  and 
cptlaeses  P— There  was  nothing  there  ex- 
cept the  pikes,  cntlasses,  guns,  and  bayo- 
nets, and  two  or  three  swords. 

I  saw  Cuddy  on  the  11th  of  Jnne  in 
Dale  Street,  at  the  bottom  of  Hatton 
Garden.  He  said  Dr.  Reynolds  had  gone 
to  Manchester  that  morning,  and  that  he 
had  got  two  very  large  orders  to  serve 
two  secret  societies  in  Manchester.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  Manchester  too,  and 
he  was  going  to  send  pikes  after  Dr.  B^^y- 
nolda. 

How  long  did  the  shop  remain  openP — 
It  was  shut  up  altogether  that  Sunday 
morning. 

Gross-examined  by  PoUock. 

I  believe  yon  and  Cuddy  were  on  very 
good  terms,  yon  spoke  very  frequently  to- 
gether, did  you  not?— We  did.  Thei-e 
was  no  concealment  on  his  part  about 
these  pikes  being  sold  in  this  way  at  Bey- 
fwlds*,  I  have  l^en  in  the  shop  twice,  of 
a  ni^ht  I  have  found  the  door  open. 

Did  you  know  that  Cuddy  wob  employed 
as  salesman  to  Dr.  Beijnolde  ? — 1  know  he 
took  charse  of  the  place  for  Dr.  Beynolde, 

When  he  told  you  that  Dr.  Beynolda 
had  gone  to  Manchester,  will  you  try  if 
you  can  give  me  his  exact  words  about 
the  orders  P — I  said  he  was  very  foolish  for 
carrying  on  business  there,  and  he  said  that 
they  got  two  very  large  orders  to  serve 
two  secret  societies  in  Manchester — ^them 
was  the  words  what  he  said. 

You  have  Bwom  before  the  maRistrates 
that  what  he  said  was  secret  clubs  P — He 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  two  secret 
societies  and  clubs  to  serve  in  Man- 
chester. 

Did  he  say  secret  to  both  —  secret 
societies  and  clubs  P — He  stated  that  there 
were  clubs  in  Manchester  arming  them- 
selves with  arms. 

When  did  you  first  report  this  matter  to 
the  police  authorities  r — About  Cuddy's 
statement  P 

Yes,  about  this  which  passed  between 
you  and  him  P—I  made  no  statement  of  it 
till  I  was  in  the  court.  Not  till  after  he 
was  apprehended. 

John  Dickenson — Examined  by  Welsby, 
A  wheelwright.  Foreman  to  Mr.  Win- 
Stanley  in  Back  Pickup  Street.  Spoke  to 
seeing  Dr.  Reynolds  bring  pikes,  guns, 
and  what  he  called  swords.  He  first  put 
them  into  the  stable.  Cuddy  took  the 
top  room.  He  said  he  took  it  for  a  cabinet 
maker's  lehop.  He  took  the  pikes  and 
guns  into  the  room. 


Havo  yon  seen  Cuddy  and  Dr.  BeynoLds 
come  there  together  P— Oh  yes. 

Cross-examined  by  PaI2o<i(. 

When  these  guns  and  pikes  were  first 
brought  were  not  they  brought  in  an  open 
hand-cartP— Yes. 

How  many  guns  were  with  themP — 
Four  or  five. 

Was  there  a  cabinet  maker's  bench  put 
into  the  room  that  Cuddy  took  after  he 
took  it  P— Yes. 

Laiwrenee  Keogh — Examined  by  Fagei. 

A  policeman.  Spoke  to  finding  thirteen 
pike  heads,  twenty-three  sword  knives,  five 
pike  shafts,  and  one  bayonet  in  the  room 
mentioned  by  the  last  witness. 

Gross  examined  by  FoUock. 

Gan  you  tell  whether  or  not  these  knives 

are  not  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 

West  Indies  for  reaping  the  sugar  canes  P 

I  — I  do  not  know  that  myself,  but  I  have 

I  heard  so. 

Be-examined  by  KnowUs. 

Were  there  any  sugar  canes  where  you* 
took  these  from  P — ^None. 

Edward  Haytoa/rd — Examined  by  Knowles. 

A  machine  and  edge-tool  grinder,  work- 
ing at  the  Naylor  Street  saw-mills.  Spoke 
to  grinding  ten  or  twelve  dozen  pikes  and 
cutlasses  for  Cuddy,  and  delivering  them 
at  Dr.  Beynolds*  sho^. 

What  made  you  give  over  grinding  for 
him  P — Because  my  master  ordered  me  to 
give  over. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  to 
Cuddy  about  it  P-— He  asked  Cuddy  on  the 
Friday  before  he  was  apprehended  what 
these  things  were  for,  and  he  said  they 
were  for  pikes.  He  asked  what  he  in- 
tended to  oo  with  them,  and  he  said  they 
were  to  kill  people  with. 

Gross-examined  by  FoUock. 

In  point  of  fact  yon  ground  pikes  and 
1  cutlasses  for  him  up  to  the  Saturday  l>e- 
'  fore  his  arrest  P — ^Yes. 
I  Who  brought  them  to  the  place  to  be 
'  ground  P — I  brought  some  myself  and 
Cuddy  brought  some. 

Were  they  carried  through  the  streets  ? 
^Yes.  Some  open  and  some  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloth. 

John  Shea  —Examined  by  Crompton. 

Gonstable.  Spoke  to  arresting  0*Br%en 
in  a  garret  in  Hurst  Street  on  July  25th, 
and  to  finding  four  pikes,  three  bullets, 
and  a  knife.  O^Brien  refused  admittance, 
and  the  witness  broke  open  the  door. 
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Yoa  depended  entirely  apoa  your 
memory  P — Ves. 

How  long  was  it  after  this  meeting  yon 
gave  an  account  of  the  speecl^eeP — It 
woald  be  the  week  after  he  was  taken. 

What  distance  of  time  was  there  betwera 
your  statement  of  his  speech  and  the  time 
the  speech  was  made? — About  three  weeks. 

Between  the  first  speech  ? — No,  not  be- 
tween the  first,  between  the  last. 

Between  the  first  and  your  examination 
before  the  mafl^Btratc,  how  long  had 
elapsed? — It  might  have  been  ten  or 
eleven  weeks. 


Cross-examined  by  Athuuon, 

Was  there  a  bed  in  the  room  P — ^Tes. 

Was  Mr.  0*Brien  undressed  P— Yes. 

Had  the  bed  the  appearance  of  a  person 
having  been  in  it  P— It  had. 

Did  O'Brien  say  to  you  after  yon 
knocked  at  the  door  that  the  owner  of  the 
room  had  gone  out  and  taken  the  key 
with  him  P — He  did. 

Did  he  say  to  yon  that  none  of  the 
things  in  the  room  were  his  ? — He  did. 

Joteph  Acton — Examined  by  WeiUiby. 
Confirmed  the  last  witness,  and  spoke 
to  finding  a  box  with  packets  of  ball-cart- 
ridges. There  were  twenty-four  cartridges 
in  a  packet.  Witne8<i  also  spoke  to  find- 
ing powder,  balls,  and  percussion  caps. 

WiUictm  Bond — Examined  by  the  Aitamey- 
General. 

Spoke  to  seeing  Mr.  0*Br%en  at  a  club 
or  reading  room  in  Hurst  Street,  and  heard 
him  say,  "GrOYemment  was  based  on  a 
rotten  foundation,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  will  overthrow  that  bloody  tyrannical 
Government.  The  ball  lies  at  your  own 
feet,  and,  if  you  do  not  kick  it,  it  is  your- 
selves who  are  to  blame."  There  was  a 
pike  by  his  side  at  the  time.  He  said 
these  were  the  implements  that  frightened 
the  bloody  Orange  tribe  in  the  year  '98. 
Also  saw  O'Brien  there  a  short  time 
after  MitcheCs  trial. 

What  did  he  sayp — He  said  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  QrdhamCB 
and  EuB8eU/9  head  upon  such  instruments 
as  this. 

Did  he  hold  anything  up  ? —Yes,  a  pike. 

What  else  did  he  say  P— He  said,  '*  These 
are  Irish  pikes,  gentlemen,  some  of  you 
may  not  know  the  shape.*'  He  also  said, 
"  Irishmen,  I  appeal  to  you  one  and  all, 
will  you  release  that  murdered  man 
Mitckd?  if  so,  you  will  purchase  such 
instruments  as  these  and  use  them." 

Cross-examined  by  AUdmon. 

I  did  not  use  the  term  bloody  and  tyran- 
nical Government  before  the  magistrates. 

Your  memory  was  not  so  good  before 
the  magistrate  as  it  is  to-day  it  appears  P 
— ^Yee  it  was. 

?nite  as  good,  was  it  P — ^Yes. 
hen  h«w  was  it  you  did  not  recollect 
those  two  words  P— Those  two  words  were 
used  upon  the  last  occasion. 

They  were  not  upon  the  first  P—  No. 

When  you  told  these  twelve  -  gentlemen 
that  those  were  the  words  that  were  used 
you  were  telling  that  which  was  not  the 
factP — They  were  used  upon  the  last 
occasion. 

But  not  upon  the  first  P — ^No,  I  recollected 
myself.    I  remembered  them. 

Did  you  make  any  note  of  what  took 
place  P — No,  I  did  not. 


WiUiam  Da/vidsan — Examined  by  Knowlea. 

A  cabinet  maker,  of  11,  Peaover  Street, 
immediate^r  opposite  to  No.  16.  Murphy 
lived  at  No.  16.  Spoke  to  seeing  into 
Murphy*§  house  from  his  window,  and 
seeing  Mwrphy  on  three  occasions  in  July 
examining  pikes.  On  one  of  the  occasions 
he  went  away  shortly  afterwards  with 
someihing  rolled  up  in  a  hearthrug  or  a 
bag.  , 

Cross-examined  by  Pollock, 

Did  other  persons  besides  Murphy  live 
in  the  cellar  P — Yes,  there  was  another 
family  in  the  cellar. 

Another  iauiily  I  think  lived  in  another 
room  of  the  house  P — I  think  there  was. 

And  uU  those  people  would  have  to  go 
through  the  parlour,  which  you  say  was 
Murpny*8,  iu  order  to  get  to  their  rooms  P 
— Those  that  resided,  in  the  rooms,  I  pre- 
sume, would  have  to  go  throu^^h  his  par* 
lour,  but  nut  those  that  resided  in  the 
kitchen. 

Thamas  fifZofet— Examined  by  Pctget 
Spoke  to  Bmyth*8  being  in  occupation  of 
28,  Paradise  Street  up  to  June  28th. 

John  Clegg — Examined  by  Knowle$. 
Formerly  employed  at  the  Confederate 
Booms,  Dublin.  Left  the  day  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Halpin,  was  arrested.  Identified 
a  book  produced  as  the  book  in  which  the 
letters  written  to  Halpin  and  the  Con- 
federation were  kept.  The  two  letters, 
Nos.  220  and  258,  came  in  regular  order 
to  the  Confederation. 

The  case  for  the  Crown  being  closed, 

8egar  submitted  there  was  no  evidence 
against  Delamere. 

Eble,  J.:  I  think  this  book  contains 
some  evidence  which  I  am  bound  to  leave 
to  the  jury,  that  the  persons  who  met  here 
from  time  to  time  wore  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  an  alleged  conspiracy — that  is 
at  times-^some  of  the  entries  for  some  few 
nights  are  entries  which,  taken  bv  them- 
selves, amount  to  nothing,  but  otner  en- 
tries have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
purposes  charged  in  the  indie i^ment. 

8eagr :  But  all  those  entries  are  at  s 
subsequent  date  to  Delamere  interfering 
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at  all.  There  are  none  whateyer  to  that  | 
effect  prior  to  Ddamere  signing  the  book,  I 
and  he  is  not  shown  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  party  after  the  date  of  the  6th  of 
February  1848;  and  there  is  no  docu- 
ment in  the  book  prior  to  that  which 
affects  him  in  the  least.  They  are  all 
snbseqiient. 

Erlb,  J. :  As  at  present  advised  the 
evicience  wonld  not  oe  strong  npon  the 
snbject,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  J.  can 
withdraw  it. 

Speechbs  for  the  Detekce. 

Segar  briefly  addressed  the  Oonrt  for 
Delamere,  and  contended  that  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  outset  was  perfectly  legale 
and  meant  nothing  more  tDan  a  reading- 
room  and  discussion-room.  It  was,  per- 
haps, natural  to  include  Delamere  in  the 
prosecution  as  his  sis^ature  appeared  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  oook ;  but 
there  were  no  compromising  entries  in 
the  book  when  Delamere  signed  it ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to 
connect  him  with  the  alleged  conspiracy. 
It  would  be  proved  that  Ddckmere  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  Association  about 
the  month  of  April,  on  the  representation 
of  his  employer  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
and  illegal  organization.  There  was 
nothing  against  him  in  the  fact  of  his 
acquaintance  with  M^Manus,  who  was  then 
of  good  standing  in  Liverpool,  or  in  ac- 
companying M*Ma/nu8  to  the  Dublin  boat, 
M*Manw  not  then  being  under  any 
charge. 

Edward  James  followed  for  BoeheU,  and 
referred  to  the  good  character  given  him 
by  the  witness  Orr,  Boshell  was  not  shown 
to  have  attended  anv  meetine  or  made  any 
speeches.  The  whole  evidence  against 
him  was  in  the  Minute  Book,  and  in  a 
letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  to  Mr. 
Haipin,  the  secretary  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. To  show  the  innocent  character  of 
the  Association  at  the  outset,  James 
referred  to  an  entry  of  July  18,  1847,  as 
to  making  inquiries  into  the  claims  of 
the  candidates  for  the  representation  of 
the  borough,  and  calling  a  meeting  of 
electors  who  were  Repealers.  From  the 
book  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Reynolds  first 
spoke  on  February  23rd,  and  that  Boshell 
replied  to  him.  Up  to  this  time  Boshell  had 
been  secretary,  and  the  minutes  were  in  his 
Handwriting ;  but  on  February  20lh  a  new 
committee  and  secretary  were  appointed, 
and  Boshell  excluded ;  and  it  was  only  on 
February  27th  that  the  first  overt  act  al« 
leged  hj  the  Attoriwy'General  was  men- 
tioned m  the  book.  It  was  true  Boshell 
continued  to  attend  occasionally  after- 
wards, but  there  was  no  proof  that  he  took 


any  part  in  a  conspiracy.  The  entry  of 
February  27th  was  in  BoshdVs  handwrit- 
ing. The  chairman  spoke  about  a  rifle 
olub,  and  Mr.  Lafin  spoke  about  lectores 
on  physic  being  preceded  by  lectures  on 
rifles  ;  but  what  they  said  did  not  appear, 
and  there  was  no  treason  so  far.  The 
next  entry  in  BoshMs  handwriting  was 
not  till  July  3rd.  Mr.  BosheU  reported 
that  he  attended  on  Wednesday  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Finance 
and  Ck>rrespondence  Ooomiittee,  and  no 
one  attended. 

The  letter  of  April  11th  to  Mr.  Haifi^, 
the  secretary  of  the  Confederation,  stat- 
mf  that  they  had  formed  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee, proved  nothing. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  oom- 
mittee  here  mentioned  was  the  same  aa 
that  referred  to  in  the  book,  or  thav 
Boshell  ever  attended  any  committee  at 
all.  There  was  no  entry  whatever  in  the 
book  showing  an  intention  to  forward 
arms  to  Ireland. 

Dearsly  for  Oeorge  Smyth:  There  is 
one  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this 
case.  When  did  this  conspiracy  com- 
mence, when  had  it  its  rise  and  origin  P  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Jamas,  has  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  conspirators*  book,  and  up 
to  the  page  which  he  has  read,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Confederation 
was  anything  illegal ;  all  the  subjects  there 
discussed  were  subjects  which  might  be 
fairly  discussed  by  the  most  loyal  person 
in  this  land.  Then  I  say,  when  did  this 
conspiracy  begin  P  Do  you  believe  at  the 
foundation  of  that  society,  when  it  was 
first  formed,  it  was  an  illegal  confedera- 
tion, and  that  those  persons  who  then 
became  members  of  it  combined  and  con- 
spired together  at  that  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  illegal  purposes 
charged  in  the  indictment,  or  was  it  at 
some  ulterior  period  P  If  it  was  at  some 
uUerior  period,  then  when  did  it  begin  P 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  how  perhaps  appearances 
may  have  justified  the  notion  tnat  these 
men  were  conspirators.  Ton  remember 
that  when  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  Liberals,  hailed 
with  satisfaotion  that  Revolution  which 
drove  Louis  FhUippe  from  his  throne,  and 
it  was  not  merely  among  Repealers,  nor 
among  any  other  class,  but  there  was  a 
general  expression  among  the  peo^e  of 
this  country  of  satisfaction  that  that  Revo- 
lution had  taken  place,  and,  if  there  was  a 
Government  which  was  forward  in  recog- 
nizing that  Revolution,  it  was  the  English 
Government  themselves.  GFentlemen,  I 
can  easilv  conceive  that  persons  may 
imagine  they  are  labouring  under  great 
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grievances,  and  when-  persons  ore  told  that 
the  people  in  a  neighbouring  country  have 
also  been  labouring  under  great  grievances, 
and  that  they  have  asserted  their  rights, 
they  may  honostly  sympathise  with  those 
persons  without  being  conspirators  of  the 
character  that  the  learned  Attomey'Oeneral 
has  proclaimed  these  men  are.  fiut,  also, 
remember  this,  how  likely  it  was  to  act 
upon  the  minds  of  such  persons,  and  make 
some  allowance,  and  I  believe  you  will 
make  a  fair  allowance,  for  heated  and 
exaggerated  language  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those. 

[As  to  the  evidence  against  Smyth,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  entries  in  the  Minute 
Book  sign^  by  SvMfih  to  show  that  he 
was  a  conspirator ;  or  in  bis  letters  to  Mr. 
HoUpin,  or  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
executor  of  a  man  whose  room  was  used 
by  the  Confederation.  It  was  true  he 
presided  at  a  public  meeting  when  Dr. 
Beynolds  spoke.] 

Now,  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  one 
peculiar  circumstance  in  this  case,  and 
it  is  this ;  all  the  violent  speeches  which 
have  been  proved  before  you  to-day  and 
yesterday  are  speeches  spoken  by  Chartists 
and  at  Chartist  meetings  for  the  most 
part.  It  is  notorious  that  Beynolds  is  a 
Chartist  and  identified  with  the  Chartists 
of  this  country;  and  yet  strange  it  is, 
though  every  one  of  these  violent  speeches 
is  made  at  a  Chartist  meeting,  the  only 
persons  that  are  prosecuted  in  this  case 
are  the  Confederates,  the  persons  who 
stand  before  yon,  who  are  not  Chartists, 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  Chartists,  as 
far  as  I  am  instructed  on  behalf  of  Stwyih, 
and  who  deprecate  as  strongly  as  they 
can  the  false  position  that  Chartism  bad 
taken  up  in  this  country. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  did  not  the 
meeting  immediately  disperse  itself?  Why 
did  not  the  chairman  immediately  vacate 
the  chair  when  Dr.  Beynolds  gave  utter- 
ance to  this  absurd  nonsense  which  he 
did?  Gentlemen,  the  reason  was  this, 
that  in  a  public  meeting  you  must  tolerate 
the  excesses  of  men  who  will  come  to 
public  meetings  and  speak  in  that  way, 
and  though  there  might  have  been  some 
little  violence  in  Irishmen  speaking  of 
their  grievances,  they  might  have  thought 
we  are  here  for  one  common  object,  and 
we  are  not  called  on,  because  Dr.  Beynolds 
uses  such  foolish  language,  to  leave  the 
meeting ;  it  would  not  have  been  wise  or 
politic  to  have  expressed  anjr  dissent  at 
the  public  meeting  in  my  opinion  because, 
though  these  are  excesses,  they  are  to 
some  extent  obliged  to  be  tolerated.  But 
Mr.  Smyth  might  have  acted  more  wisely ; 
he  might,  if  he  had  been  more  considerate, 
have  absented  himself,  and  if  he  had  done 
that,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  here 


to-day.  But,  gentlemen,  do  not  make 
every  act  of  indiscretion,  do  not  make 
every  folly  a  man  may  bo  guilty  of,  do 
not  make  every  imprudence  evidence  of  so 
wide  a  conspiracy  as  this.  He  may  have 
been  indiscreet,  but  I  contend  it  is  in- 
discretion only. 

I  say  the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced 
against  Mr.  Smyth  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  moral-force  Bepeal.  Other  persons 
in  the  Association  may  have  boastea  about 
arms ;  I  will  say  nothing  about  that  sub- 
ject, in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
others  who  may  stand  before  you.  Dr. 
Beynolds,  I  believe,  who  is  a  political 
mountebank  and  auack,  in  all  prooability 
might  have  been  aealing  in  these  pikes  as 
a  speculation  to  obtain  money  for  aught 
I  know ;  but,  so  far  as  my  client  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  never  done  anyone  a  single 
act  of  violence.  You  cannot  identify  hira 
in  any  shape  with  any  such  acts,  but  all 
he  has  done  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
bis  being  a  Repealer.  He  remains  still  of 
that  opinion,  and  he  would  to-morrow 
advocate  moral  force  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Bepeal  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  violent  speeches  proved 
before  you  was,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Somers.  Now,  if  you  look 
at  the  book  at  page  83,  that  is  the  last 
time  that  Mr.  Smyth  was  at  any  of  these 
meetings.  I  do  not  think  that  through- 
out the  book  you  will  find  him  there  again. 

GFentlemen,  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  this — there  was  a  great  panic  as  you 
know  previously  to  the  arrest  of  these 
men  in  the  public  mind,  and  you  remem- 
her  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation, 
and  also  tne  opening  speech  of  the  Attor^ 
ney- General,  1  must  say,  when  I  heard 
the  opening  speech,  I  for  a  moment  felt 
overwhelmed  with  the  task  imposed  upon 
me  to  have  to  defend  a  man  who  was 
said  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  charge  as 
that ;  and  I  did  think,  when  the  Attorttey- 
General  came  to  that  book  which  had 
been  kept  most  sedulously  from  us  ever 
since  it  was  taken  from  Mwrphy's  house, 
he  was  going  to  open  some  dark  hellish 
and  infamous  conspiracy  which  would 
have  made  every  person  in  this  court 
tremble  to  think  that  such  fiends  could 
have  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 
When  the  Attorney- General  spoke  of  the 
burnings  of  Manchester  and  the  flames  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  pro- 
perty which  might  have  taken  place ;  and 
remmded  you  of  MUchel  and  vitriol  and 
the  hellish  suggestions  which  he  made 
and  gave  forth  in  his  paper,  and  of 
M*Manus  being  convicted  of  treason — I 
know  the  learned  Attorney*  General  would 
not  do  it  wilfully — but  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not  say 
that  it  was  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
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taken  of  him  they  maj  be  when  they  talk 
of  him  as  the  champion  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence, when  they  hold  him  np  as  the 
object  of  admiration,  bat,  whether  they  are 
mistaken  or  not,  do  not  let  as  regard  what 
is  not  in  eyidenoe  before  ns,  bat  let  as  try 
theso  men  by  what  they  and  those  con- 
nected with  them  bave  aone  and  wrought 
in  this  particular  transaction. 

Gtentlemen,  it  is  true  I  haye  heard  in 
the  coarse  of  this  inyestigation  that  one 
of  these  men  has  urged  that  he  would 
neyer  be  contented  till  Irelfind  was  an  in- 
dependent proyince.  The  expression  was 
a  remarkable  one,  but  it  did  not  import 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
English  rule  or  dominion.  In  another 
CAse  one  says,  if  I  remember  right,  "  We 
are  no  Republicans  in  Manchester,  our 
Queen  we  wish  to  remain  a  Queen.'*  In 
this  case  the  man  says  '*  We  wish  Ireland 
to  be  an  independent  proyince."  What 
means  that  except  that  it  should  be  part 
of  the  British  dominions  P 

Grentlemen,  the  learned  AUamey-Cfeneral 
said  these  poor  people  had  no  grieyances 
to  complain  of.  I  am  not  here  to  discnss 
whether  they  haye  or  not.  The  Attorney' 
General  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  trial 
of  Mitchd,  these  men  had  talked  of  pack- 
ing juries,  and  that  it  was  disgraceful 
they  should  so  talk,  bet^^use  those  juries 
could  not,  as  he  had  reason  to  belieye, 
unless  they  were  perjured,  haye  arriyed 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of 
the  man's  guilt.  I  know  no  possibility 
by  which  any  of  my  learned  friends, 
howeyer  high,  can  tell  what  is  to 
regulate  the  consciences  of  others,  or 
declare  that  a  jury  would  haye  been 
perjured  if,  upon  eyidence  which  we 
haye  not  heard,  they  had  giyen  any  other 
yerdict  than  the  one  they  haye  recorded. 
I  know  nothing  of  that  trial,  I  know 
nothing  of  that  jury.  But  if  the  packing 
of  juries  is  to  be  alluded  to,  I  say  that 
there  are  more  ways  of  packing  juries 
than  one.  You  may  pack  a  jury  by  put- 
ting in  men  whom  you  select,  and  you 
may  pack  a  jury  by  keeping  out  men 
whom  you  do  not  want. 

It  may  be  we  may  differ  from  these  men 
with  respect  to  the  object  for  which  thejr 
have  been  labouring,  but  the  dream,  if 
dream  it  be,  the  phantom,  if  phantom  it 
be,  which  misled  them  is  the  dream  which 
misled  greater  men  than  any,  with  respect 
be  it  spoken,  that  are  to  be  found  ordi- 
narily now-a-days  misled  by  a  phantom. 
It  is  a  dream  which  misled  men  of  the 
highest  station  in  that  legal  profession  of 
which  the  Attomey'Oeneral  is  an  orna- 
ment. If  it  misl^  Cnddy  and  8omer»  and 
0*DonneU,  it  misled  also  Grattan  and 
Oftrran^  and  Yelmerton  and  Hood,  aye, 
and  Plunkeh  Attorney. (Generals  like  my 


case  against  the    prisoners  at  the   l^ar. 
But   I  ask   ^ou   whether    evidence    has 
come  out  to  justify  any  such  statement ; 
and  I  also  ask  you  whether  you  do  not 
recollect  that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  pauic  in  the  public  mind.    In  Liyer- 
pool  the  people  generally  imagined  there  ! 
was  going  to  be  an  insurrection  because 
some  men  in  Ireland  had  threatened  one  ; 
but  it  is  net/because  we  were  panic  struck 
then,  that  we  are  to  be  panic  struck  now. 
We  know,  and  circumstances  haye  proyed 
it,  that  there  was  no  true,  caase  for  the 
alarm  to  the  extent  to  which  that  alarm 
existed;   and  though  the  magistrates  of 
Liyerpool  did  no   more   than  their  duty 
in  bringing  the  military  into  the  town,  > 
in  doubling  the   guards,  and  in  taking 
every  precaution  they  possibly  could,  yet 
it  is  proyed  now  that  that  wide  conspiracy  : 
which   was  imagined  neyer  existed.    At  | 
that    time    the    French    Beyolntion  had 
just  broken  out,   and  there  were  many 
reasons  why  the  minds  of  men  should  be 
alarmed.      But  now  that   we    haye    got  ] 
the  eyidense  it  has  proyed  to  my  mind, 
and    I    am    sure    it  will    prove    to  the 
mind  of  eyery  loyal  man  in  this  country,  | 
that  never  did  the  Queen  of  this  country 
sit  safer  upon  her  throne  than  she  did  at ' 
the  very  moment  that  the  conspiracy  was 
said  to  be  hatching  which  was  to  oyerturn 
her  power. 

O.  F.  PoUoch,  for    0*DonnelU   Ouddy, 
8omer8,  Hopper,  and  Murphy :  I  am  aware 
that  in  such  a  case  I  labour  under  almost 
insuperable  prejudices.     Chartism  is  at  a 
discount;  Repeal,  for  the  present  at  least,  | 
it  may  be  for  a  much  longer  period,  has 
gone  by ;  but  when  you  haye  in  the  dock, 
and  among  the  defendants,  persons  who 
combine  those  yery  unfortunate  principles, 
as  they  are  now  esteemed,  of  Chartism  and  ] 
Repeal,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  I  mupt 
haye  prejudices  to    contend  with  of  no 
ordinary  amount.    And  t^ese  prejudices 
must  be  increased  of  necessity  when   I 
address  a  jury  of  the  middle  class  who 
are  themselves  most    interested    in    the 
preservation  of  order,  since  upon  it  de-  . 
ponds  in  a    great  degree,   almost  com-  | 
pletely,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  ; 
prosperity  of  trade. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  pray  you  not  to  | 
conyict  these  men  because,  as  we  are  told,  , 
some  perscms  in  London,  with  whom  they 
are  not  shown  to  be  connected,  entertained 
a  design  to  bum  London  or  deyastate  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants.    Do  not  con-  j 
yict  these  men  because  a  Mr.  Miickel,  who  i 
is  said  to  haye  been  an  object  of  their  ^ 
respect,  is  reported,  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  authority,  to  have  said  something  i 
about  pouring  yitriol  upon    the  soldiers  ' 
and  breaking  bottles  in  the  streets.     Mis- 
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learned  friend,  in  the  fnll  plenitude  of 
their  office. 

[Coonsel  proceeded  to  deal  with  evi- 
dence affecting  the  different  prisoners. 
The  only  entries  relating  to  O'Donnell 
are  in  Jane  and  Jnly.  They  say  they  are 
corroborated  by  certain  speeches,  the  first 
delivered  on  Jiue  6th.  Tne  report  of  that 
speech  is  by  the  policeman  Willock,  who 
never  reported  before,  and  took  no  notes 
at  the  time.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
magistrates  he  did  not  make  Dr.  O^Don- 
neli  say  that  Ireland  shoald  have  her 
rights  before  Ohristmas  or  he  wonld  have 
blood.  There  is  not  a  word  of  that ;  he 
e*'en  attrifontes  this  speech  to  M*Manu8.l 

AUamey^Oeneral :  That  was  corrected 
afterward;  he  said  he  had  the  wrong 
man. 

PoUoek :  Not  as  to  **  hands  being  bloody 
with  fighting."  What  I  am  directed  by 
Dr.  0*Donndl  to  do,  and  what  I  see  my 
way  to  do  npon  the  evidence,  is  to 
repudiate  that  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  given  before  yon,  is  attributed 
to  him. 

Qentlemen,  I  may  deal  at  once  with  the 
allegation  on  which,  no  doubt,  much  stress 
is  laid,  that  certain  of  these  persons  deter- 
mined to  have  arms,  and  provided  them- 
selves with  arms.  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
whatever  may  have  taken  place  before 
Mr.  Rtuhtant  whatever  inquiries  may 
have  been  instituted  by  the  police,  there 
was  nothing  illegal  in  that  possession  of 
arms.  The  possession  of  arms  would  only 
become  illegal  if  it  were  in  pursuance  of 
a  conspiracy  to  carry  out  some  unconstitu- 
tional purpose. 

[As  to  murphy,  the  fact  that  the  book 
wat*  found  in  his  house  does  not  prove  that 
he  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  this  was  quite  legal  to  begin 
with,  and  it  appeared  by  his  own  state- 
ment that  he  was  absent  in  Ireland  when 
the  book  was  found.  The  only  entries  in 
his  handwriting  are  "  determined  action  " 
in  the  entry  of  July  18th,  and  the  entry  of 
the  date  and  address.  There  was  nothing 
illeffal  in  his  being  possessed  of  arms.] 

Now,  the  next  case  which  requires  some 
separate  consideration  is  that  of  Guddy. 
Against  him  undoubtedly  the  possession  of 
arms  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt;  nay, 
more,  he  was  possessed  of  arms  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  How? — that  is  the 
question.  In  any  way  concealed  P  I  take 
leave  to  say,  not  at  all.  In  open  and  undis- 
guised sale?  I  say,  yes.  For  himself  as 
grincipal  P  No  ;  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  as 
is  salesman  undoubtedly.  How  P  Acting 
as  salesman  in  a  shop  in  Leeds  Street. 
Is  that  shop  open  or  inclosed  P  Does  it 
invite  "public  observation,  or  retire  from 
itP    Not  only  does  it  invite  it,  but  the 


object  of  speeches  made  at  public  meetings 
was  to  congregate  persons  to  traffic  at 
that  shop;  nay,  more,  police  constables 
are  invited  into  it,  a  friendship  is  struck 
up  between  this  concealed  trader  and  the 
policeman.  He  is  invited  to  see  all  this. 
A  model  pike  is  exhibited  in  the  window, 
and  boarding  pikes  and  sugar  -  ciMie 
reapers,  whicn  they  produce  to-day  and 
would  have  yon  suppose  were  invented  for 
the  Durpose  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  are 
paraaed  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  police 
authorities.  It  was  rather  a  failure  about 
the  alleged  sword.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  thatP  But  it  turns  out  that 
these  are  shipped  in  large  quantities 
across  to  the  West  Indies,  used  by  every 
native  of  the  place  for  cutting  down  sugar 
canes ;  and  yet  tliese  are  supposed  to  be 
manufactured  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  Irish  Bebellion.  What  mountains 
are  sometimes  made  out  of  mole-hills,  as 
it  was  discovered  this  morning.  My 
learned  friend,  the  Attomey^Qeneral  for 
the  Duchy,  said,  were  there  any  sugar 
canes  where  you  found  them,  were  there 
any  sugar  canes  in  the  shop  where  they 
were  soldP  No.  Are  there  any  sugar 
canes  on  board  the  vessels  which  take 
them  to  the  West  Indies?  We  do  not 
pretend  they  were  not  sold  openly  and 
Drought  into  the  market  openly.  All  we 
say  is  they  are  not  of  necessity  connected 
with  the  Irish  Bebellion. 

But  Dr.  Beynolda  has  absconded. 
Whether  he  be  a  coward  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  your 
experience,  would  not  you  rather  have  a 
troop  of  police  officers  taking  a  random 
shot  at  you  in  passing  their  sight  for  five 
minutes  than  !have  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  Attomey-  General  directed  aeainst  you  ? 
Therefore  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Bsynoldi  would  not  have  stood  the  fire 
of  soldiers,  though  he  would  not  stand  the 
Attomey-QeneraL  Dr.  Reynolds,  however, 
is  gone,,  and  he  had  gone  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of;  and  the  shop  was  shut, 
and  the  pikes  and  reaping  knives  and  all 
the  other  articles  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  were 
to  be  sent  after  him. 

[Violent  speeches  by  Somers  and  Hopper 
are  spoken  to,  but  they  were  at  meetings 
not  shown  to  be  connected  with  thode 
mentioned  in  the  book  ;  these  meetings 
were  not  in  any  way  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  to  whom  that  book  belonged.] 

This  prosecution  is  not  for  making  a 
seditious  speech,  it  is  not  for  attoncUng 
unlawful  assemblies,  it  is  not  for  having 
been  present  at  one  or  two  or  more  as- 
semblies where  illegal  expressions  were 
uttored.  It  is  a  prosecution  for  a  con- 
Rpiraoy  tu  a^^sist  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
to     create     rebellion-    throughout     this 
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pliment  paid  to  the  press,  and  I  must 
saj  that  never  was  oompliment  more 
undeserved.  Why,  npon  the  very  walls 
of  oar  town  this  morning  is  an  acoonnt 
of  the  trial  of  the  Confederates  upon  their 
plan  to  set  Liverpool  on  fire.  Is  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  minds  of  jnries  are  to 
be  kept  uninfluenced  by  prejudice?  In 
the  State  Trials  in  1816  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  that  the  proceedio|ps 
should  not  be  furnished  to  the  pablic  till 
the  trials  had  finished.  We  have  com* 
plaints  of  the  partiality  of  Courts  at  that 
time,  but  their  impartiality  was  strongly 
evidenced  by  that  circumstance  of  which 
I  have  spoken  ;  and  I  say  it  would  have 
been  well,  before  that  compliment  was 
paid  to  the  press,  that  the  press  should 
have  deserved  it.     , 

We  had  then  another  topic  skilfully  in- 
troduced, that,  about  the  time  when  these 
proceedings  were  going  on  in  Liverpool, 
there  was  a  report  spread  abroad  that  the 
Thnrles  Station  was  on  fire,  and  that  the 
troops  of  the  Queen  were  defeated,  and 
there  was  another  report  simultaneously 
spread  in  Dublin  that  Liverpool  was  on 
fire.  Have  you  bad  any  evidence  of  that 
kind  P  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  impartiality 
whether  it  was  right  for  the  learned 
Attorney' Oeneral  thus  to  light  up  preju- 
dice in  yoar  minds  by  such  topics,  not 
afterwards  confirming  them  by  means  of 
evidence  to  be  produced  before  you  in  the 
witness  box  P 

I  will  not  allude  to  the  other  dezieix>us 
stroke  of  the  pencil  which  finished  the 
picture,  that  with  regard  to  blasphemy.  I 
say  this  might  well  have  been  sptu-ed.  I 
do  not  say  it  enters  into  the  mind  of  the 
Attorney- General  that  he  should  enter  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  crowned  with 
laurels  from  this  place,  but  I  say,  in 
criminal  inquiries,  where  the  character 
and  the  liberty  of  our  fellow-subjects  are 
at  stake,  the  administration  of  publio 
justice  and  its  dignity  are  best  consulted, 
when  those  who  represent  the  Crown  have 
the  classic  calmness  of  old  times,  and  pre- 
serve the  classic  beautj  of  that  aomi- 
nistration  of  criminal  justice  which,  I 
say,  for  the  well-being  and  interests  of 
humanity  are  essentially  necessary  in 
trials  of  this  character. 

[Counsel  referred  to  the  evidence  against 
O'Brien.  The  0*Brien  so  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  bodk  was  Thomas  O'Brien, 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant 
James  O'Brien  ever  attended  a  committee 
meetifig  or  a  public  meeting,  or  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  other  defendants. 
He  is  only  shown  to  hare  been  in  a  bed- 
room, not  his  own,  to  which  a  boy  was 
carrying  arms.  The  witness  Bond  deposed 
to  what  O'Brien  said  at  the  news-room, 
but  the  witness  only  saw  him  two  or  three 


country,  and  to  disorganize  if  not  revolu- 
tionise the  whole  system  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  that  these  men  think 
that  great  changes  in  that  Gkivernment 
would  benefit  our  common  country.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  them  had  that  dream 
of  national  independence  by  which  others 
have  been  misled,  if  misled  it  is.  But 
that  spirit  of  nationality  is  one  which 
Britons  ought  at  all  events  to  be  slow  to 
discourage.  The  spirit  of  nationality ,  und«r 
the  influence  of  which  this  sedition  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  is  the 
very  ^erm  of  all  that  has  made  nations 
great  m  this  world,  which  nations  of  old 
cultivated,  even  those  whom  we  in  our 
more  advanced  civilization  are  proud  to 
admire.  Thejr  called  all  besides  them- 
selves barbarians,  and  would  proudly 
speak  of  their  own  nationality.  It  is  that 
nationality,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  read  history  from  Egypt  and 
Athens,  to  Bome  and  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  has    made   nations    great   and 

Produced  a  feeling  of  independence,  which 
as  been  felt  by  all  their  citizens.  For 
nations  are  but  united  men,  and  national 
independence  is  but  the  independence  of 
a  number  of  individuals. 

lAthinson  followed  for  O'BHen,  and 
complained  of  the  Attorney' General* s 
opening.] 

You  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  in 
that  address  he  told  you  that  the  dupes 
were  not  upon  their  trial,  but  that  the 
leaders  had  been  caught  and  were  the 
prisoners  in  that  dock,  while  in  the  same 
oreath  you  were  told  that  Mr.  M*Manus, 
— and  this  was  said  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  tone  of 
triumph — that  Mr.  M'Manus  was  under 
adequate  recognizances  somewhere  else, 
that  Dr.  Mwrphy  had  travelled  across  the 
Atlantic  or  to  some  other  place,  and  that 
Dr.  Bieynolds  had  followed  his  example,  so 
that  at  all  events  the  three  leaders,  those 
who  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  their 
dupes,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
large  licence  allowed  to  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  country,  were  not  upon 
their  trial. 

There  was  another  topic  introduced 
of  a  nature  well  calculated,  not  only  to 
alarm  your  prejudices,  but  your  fears  and 
your  anxiety.  Ton  were  told  that  the 
object  of  this  scheme  was  to  fire  Liverpool, 
and  an  example  of  the.  speeches  was  cited 
stating  that  tne  heavens  would  be  illumi- 
nated with  the  warehouses  in  a  blaze. 
Tou  were  then  told  that  there  were  300 
persons  enrolled  in  clubs,  and  that  it  had 
pleased  Providence  to  furnish  peculiar 
means  of  discovery  in  a  book  which  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner 
MiM'phy,    There  was    also  a  high  com- 
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times,  and  his    identifioation  cannot  be  Evidence  fob  the  DBrsvcE. 

relied  on.] 

I  oare  not  what  may  be  jonr  political 
opinions  in  that  box,  I  only  know  this, 
that  from   the    time   in   which  trial  by 
jary  has    had    fair   experience    in    this 
country,  juries    haye    not,    in    a    State 
prosecution,  suffered  themselves  to  be  ]ed 
away  by  any  topic  of  the  day  or  any  re- 
mark except  that  which  arises  fairly  from 
the  evidence.    And  I  say,  gentlemen,  I 
coignro  yon  not  to  be  oaaght  by  that 
panic  which  pefvaded  the  anthorities  of 
this  town  when  it  was  actually  prayed  to 
deprive  Liyerpool  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.    I  ask  you  not  to  be  guided  in  your 
deliberation  by  a  garbled  statement  which 
may  be  laid  before  yon,  but  to  make  your- 
selves   thoroughly  acouainted  with    the 
real  state  of  facts  as  tney  exist,  from  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  brought  before 
you.   If  you  do  not,  it  will  be  unfortunate 
indeed  for  my  client,  but,  as  I  believe,  it 
will  be  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  progres- 
siye  liberty  and  for  the  advancement  of 
this  country.    I  believe  no  greater  mis- 
take can  be  committed  than    enforcing 
what  is  called  an  example  of   severity 
when  the  occasion  has  passed  away.    The 
law  has  been  vindicated  and  powerfully 
vindicated.    At  a  time  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, when  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe 
were  passing  and  crumbling  away,  there 
came  in  aid  of  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  threatened  by  that  feyerish  agita- 
tion, the  ^eat   volume    of   good  sense 
which  distinguishes  the  middle  class  of 
this  great  country,  the  vital  power  of  the 
British   Oonstitntion,  and  that  practical 
liberty  which  had  been  secured  for   the 
people  by  speaking  out  at  different  times. 
The  population  of  the  country,  the  moral 
power  of  the  country,  all  wealthy  and  in- 
telligent and  quiet  citizens  are  looking  for  a 
propp*e88iye  advance,  and  are  not  willing 
to  listen  to  counsels  of  violence.    I  say  that 
that  body,  the  middle  class  of  England, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  social  superstruc- 
ture,  was  found  sound.    They  came  to 
(he  rescue  by  the  exhibition  of  physical 
and  moral  power,  and  they  sent  the  wave 
of  reyolntion  receding  back  to  the  shores 
froai  whence  it  came.    Then,  is  not  yours 
an  office  at  this  moment  of  great  moral 
responsibility  P    The  glori  )us  opportunity 
is  now  offered  to  yon  to  give  an  amnesty 
for  the  past,  to  say  we  have  vindicated  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  we  now  come  as 
the  ministers  of  peace  and  say  to  these 
men,  you  may  have  been  excited,  you  may 
haye  been  imprudent ;  we  throw  the  yeil 
of  oblivion  oyer  the  past ;  the  country  is 
safe,  it  is  on  its  peaceful  way,  it  is  on  the 
way  of  nrogress;  we  overlook  the  past,  we 
overlooK  excitement  now  that  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  it  is  gone  by. 


John  Delure — Examined  by  Segar, 

A  coal  proprietor.  Spoke  to  Belan^ere 
being  in  his  employ  six  years,  formerly  as 
clerk,  and  then  advanced  to  the  situation 
of  agent;  gaye  him  a  high  character. 

I  believe  you  heard  something  of  this 
society  being  an  illegal  society  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  P — Not  exactly  at 
the  beginning — some  months  after  the 
commencement. 

I  belieye  you  heard  that  your  young 
man  was  a  member  of  it  P — ^A  mutual 
friend  of  his  and  mine  mentioned  it  to  mo 
that  he  was. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject P—1  did. 

What  took  place  between  you  P — I  said 
to  him  that  I  understood  the  Association 
was  of  an  illegal  character,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  did  he  say  to  that  ?— He  stated 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  of  an  illegal 
character,  but,  as  it  might  be  construed 
so  by  other  parties,  he  would  take  my 
advice  and  never  go  near  them  again. 

As  far  as  you  know  did  he  ever  go 
again  P — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General, 

He  told  me  he  was  a  member  of  this 
society  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  ' 

Did  you  hear  from  him  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  P — I 
think  he  stated  he  had  been. 

When  Dr.  Beynolds  and  Mr.  M*Manu8 
and  other  persons  were  present  P — He  said 
nothing  about  them. 

Have  not  you  seen  M*Manua  at  your 
office  frequently  P — Never  to  nay  know- 
ledge, he  may  have  been  there.  rn'Marma 
had  been  there  on  business,  but  I  do  not 
know  him  by  sight. 

Be-examined  by  8ega/r. 

Did  M*Manus  deal  in  coal,  did  he  send 
coal  to  Ireland  P— Yes. 

Jamee  Aitkin — Examined  by  Dearsly, 

A  merchant  and  magistrate.  Knew 
(horge  Smyth.  Will  you  tell  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  what,  in  your  opinion,  is 
his  character  for  peacefulness  and  good 
behayiour  P — I  have  always  belieyed  him 
to  be  a  peaceful  and  well-behaved  man. 
He  addressed  some  letters  to  me  some 
years  ago  through  a  newspaper  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  yery  able  let- 
ters, showing  a  yery  benevolent  purpose. 

John  Fieher — Examined  by  Dearaly. 

A  merchant  in  Liyerpool.  Also  spoke  to 
Smyth*$  character. 
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Thomas  Murphy — Examined  by  Atkinson. 


I  was  there  mostly 


Were  yoa  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
news-room   which  we  have  heard  of  in 
Hurst  Street?— Yes. 
every  night. 

Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  James  0*Brien 
make  any  speech  P — He  never  made  any 
speech  there  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  he  is  by 
trade  ? — He  is  a  linendraper,  as  far  as  I 
could  understand. 

Do  you  know  what  his  character  is  for 
peacefnlness  and  good  oondnct  P — I  never 
saw  anything  of  the  young  man  but  what 
was  peaceful  and  qniet. 

What  used  he  to  do  at  this  roomP^ 
Sit  reading  the  paper. 

Oro^8-examined  by  the  AUom&y' General. 

What  was  this  man  CampheU  P— Which 
CampbeUr 

The  CiJkmvbeU  who  had  the  reading 
shop  P— He  nad  not  it— he  was  only  like 
another  there. 

Who  had  it  then  P— Every  person  sub- 
scribed. 

Somebody  must  havo  kept  it  open. — 
llie  key  was  left  at  his  plaoe. 

Was  there  a  clubP — It  did  not  go 
under  the  name  of  a  club,  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  together  to  read  the 
jukpers. 

Was  there  a  chairman  P — I  have  never 
seen  any. 

Will  you  swear  that  P— Yes. 

Do  yon  swear  that  there  never  was  a 
chairman  —  be  a  little  carefal  P — There 
might  have  been  a  chairman  sometimes. 

Who  was  he  ?— I  do  not  know  any  par- 
ticular person. 

Give  me  anv  general  person— name 
somebody  P — I  have  sat  in  the  chair  my- 
self sometimes. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  sa3ring  there 
was  no  chairman? — There  was  a  chair  and 
I  have  sat  and  read  in  it,  if  that  is  what 
you  call  a  chairman. 

Do  not  you  know  the  meaning  of  a 
chairman  P — A  person  who  presides  over 
a  number. 

Have  you  done  so  P — I  have  sat  in  his 
chair. 

E&LE,  J. :  Ton  put  it  that  yon  sat  in  a 
chair  reading  a  paper.  What  the  learned 
counsel  means  is  presiding  over  a  party. 

WUness :  I  have  never  known  a  chair- 
man presiding  over  them. 

AUomey' General :  There  never  was  a 
chairman  to  preside  over  them  P — No. 

Erle,  J. :  Just  collect  your  thoughts  and 
see  whether  you  mean  to  abide  by  that  P — 
Yes,  I  do  mean  that. 

Attorney* General :  Was  there  any  chair- 
man.   Was  there  any  person   appointed 


I  as  permanent  chairman  P — To  keep  order 
do  von  mean  P 

Never  mind  about  order.  Was  there 
any  P— There  was. 

What  did  you  mean  by  sweating  there 
was  not  P — I  cannot  tay. 

What  did  you  mean  by  swearing  there 
was  not  P — I  might  not  have  understood 
it  at  the  time. 

What  did  you  mean  by  swearing  here 
that  there  was  no  chairman  P — Did  I  say 
there  was  no  chairman? 

Yes,  yon  did. — I  did^not  understand 
what  the  meaning  of  the  chairman  was  at 
that  time. 

You  know  this  man  O'Brtsn.^-^Yes,  I 
have  seen  him. 

Have  you  seen  him  there  often  ?~He 
might  be  there  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

Mow  often  were  vou  there  ? — I  was  there 
mostly  every  night.  I  might  not  have 
been  there  some  nights. 

Re-examined  by  Atkinson, 

Have  you  seen  Dr.  Reynolds  there ;  have 
you  ever  seen  him  there  when.  O'Brien 
was  there  P — I  never  did. 

Was  it  an  open  news-room  P — Yes,  any 
person  might  go  into  it. 

Did  a  good  many  persons  go  into  it  P — 
Yes,  perhaps  there  were  50  persons  went 
into  it  sometimes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  speech  made  there, 
a  political  speech  ? — I  cannot  say  I  ever 
did.  I  never  did  hear  a  speech  made  in 
the  plaoe. 

Mary  Carro7Z-> Examined  by  Atkinson, 

Are  you  the  landlady  of  Mr.  O^Brien  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  he  lodge  with  you  in  April  P — Yes, 
three  months  all  but  three  days. 

Three  months  all  but  three  days  after 
April  P — Yes,  a  better  behaved  young  man 
the  sun  never  shone  on,  and  during  that 
time  he  always  kept  regular  hours. 

Were  his  habits  peaceful  P — Peaceable, 
qniet,  and  of  good  character. 

Was  he  ever  out  late  at  night  during 
that  time?— One  time— that  was  the 
night  he  was  taken — never  a  night  except 
that. 

Beplt. 

The  Attomey-GenerdL  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  said — 

If  m  truth  my  learned  friend  had  a 
right  to  expect  what  he  called  the  classic 
coldness  of  my  predecessors  from  me,  he 
would  surely  have  been  induced  to  expect 
not  an  indictment  upon  this  occasion  for 
a  conspiracy  with  overt  acts,  but  I  think 
that  classic  coldness  which  he  says  dis- 
tinguished former  times  would  have  pre* 
ferred,  instead  of  this  indictment,  an 
indictment  for  an  offence  which  unques-. 
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tionablj,  with  Bome  few  oironmstances 
of  ftgmyation  which  might  have  been 
proved  of  necessity,  would  have  been 
an  indictment,  and  possibly  a  conyiciion, 
for  high  treason. 

ISmytht  (yDonneU,  Somers,  Delamere, 
Bothetl,  and  the  others  are  not  in  the 
position  of  those  whom  they  excited.] 

The  charge  in  snbstance  is  this  ;  there 
is  a  oonspiracv  for  two  objects.  The  con- 
spiracy extends  to  promote  an  insurrection 
in  Irebmd,  and  assist  those  who  were 
threatening  it ;  and  there  is  a  conspiracy 
to  promote  an  insurrection  in  this  kingdom 
too.  That  proceeding  is  expanded  in  the 
indictment  into  eleyen  counts.  This  is 
the  substance  of  those  different  charges, 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  promote  an 
insurrection  in  Ireland  and  in  this  coun- 
try. And  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  that  that  conspiracy  did  exist, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  yon  should  be  of 
opinion  that  all  the  defendants  or  some  of 
them  met  together  at  one  time  and  agreed 
together  positively  and  definitely  to  carrj 
into  effect  that  seditious  purpose ;  but,  if 
you  shall  find  them  acting  with  a  common 
'  '  Dct  co-operating  throughout,  and  if  you 

Ege  by  their  actions  that  it  must  have 
n,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  result  of 
a  preoonceivea  scheme,  I  apprehend  my 
lord  will  tell  you  that  all  those  who  so  act 
together  in  one  common  purpose  are 
guilty  of  one  common  conspiracy;  and, 
if  that  be  so,  no  one  living  can  donbt  that 
6ome  of  the  objects  of  this  conspiracy 
mu«t  be  proved  to  your  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

Indeed,  I  am  in  a  difficulty  upon  this 
matter,  not  because  I  cannot  answer  the 
topics  which  have  been  ur^^ed  by  my 
learned  friet^ds  upon  the  subiect,  but  be- 
cause they  all  admit  that  such  conspiracy 
existed ;  they  do  not  deny,  at  least,  by 
observation,  that  a  conspiracy  of  this  dan- 
gerous chtmcter  did  exist,  but  they  labour 
tfi  prove  to  you  that  the  particular  persons 
for  whom  they  are  engaged  did  not  take 
part  in  the  conspiracy. 

It  is  plain  that  up  to  February  1848, 
meetings  were  held.  At  that  time,  the 
meetings  took  a  different  character  en- 
tirely, {jarge  meetings  of  persons  were 
called  at  Birkenhead  and  the  neighbour- 
hood; the  Chartists  and  the  Repealers 
were  confederated  together;  the  Ck>n- 
federates  formed  a  union  with  the  Ohart- 
ists,  the  one  to  obtain  the  Charter,  and 
the  (^er  Repeal.  One  of  my  learned 
friends  has  stated  that  the  Confederates 
despised  the  Chartists,  and  yet  they  were 
willing  enough  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terror.  Their  object  was  to  con- 
centrate great  numbers,  to  create  terror, 
to  SkUrm  the  Government,  and  one  of  them 
actually  boasted  that    the  Indians    had 


massacred  the  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty, 
their  desire  being  to  create  a  diversion,  so 
that  no  troops  could  be  spared  for  Ireland, 
and  that  while  these  meetings  were  en- 
gaffing  the  garrisons  in  England,  the 
clubs  should  engage  the  special  constables 
and  the  police  in  the  different  districts, 
and  so  they  should  obtain  by  force  what 
they  could  not  obtain  by  calm  discussion. 

In  that  state  of  things,  this  was  the 
course  taken.  Liverpool  was  divided  into 
districts.  Committees  were  formed,  as 
appears  by  the  book,  for  that  purpose. 
Clubs  were  formed  called  the  Smmet  Club, 
the  Felon  Club,  the  Davis  Club,  and  other 
names,  identifying  the  movement  in  this 
town  with  the  proceedings  in  Dublin. 

FoUoek:  Dams  was  dead  Ions  before. 
All  who  knew  him  were  perfectly  aware 
that  he  did  all  he  could  to  restrain  during 
his  lifetime  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  He  was  a  man  greatly  re- 
spected. 

Attorney 'Ornieral:  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
the  sliffhtost  imputation  upon  the  memory 
of  anybody.  I  am  only  saying  he  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  written'stronffly  upon 
that  subject.  His  name  was  sheeted — 
Emmei'^Mitchel^^e  Felon  Club,  and 
other  names,  were  selected,  which  look 
strange,  unquestionably,  in  a  penceful 
town  like  Liverpool,  in  the  form^on 
of  clubs  to  assist  the  action  of  the  ^Le- 
pealers  of  Dublin.  Moreover,  for  the  arm- 
ing of  those  clubs,  one  of  the  most  violent 
persons  engaged  in  that  assembly,  Mr. 
Eeynoldst  in  his  own  language,  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  phytic  for  the 
other  profession  of  an  ironmonger,  as  he 
called  it,  dealing  largely  in  muskets  and 
rifles.  One  of  them  at  a  meeting  held 
out  the  language  of  threat  and  menace  to 
the  (Government,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment was  endeavouring  in  great  difficulty, 
as  nobody  can  doubt,  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Dublin,  he  pro- 
claimed to  a  meeting,  which  he  afterwards 
described  as  being  attended  by  about 
35,000  persons,  that,  if  those  men  whom 
they  called  martyrs  suffered  in  Dublin, 
their  last  djmg  throes  would  be  consoled 
by  seeing  the  buwing  Baby  Ions  of  England. 

[The  Attamey-Ommral  prooeeded  to 
refer  to  the  evidence  against  the  several 
defendants.  The  evidence  called  by  the 
Crown  against  Bdamere  was  slight,  but 
his  employer,  Mr.  Ddwre,  had  since  proved 
that  he  took  part  in  the  Association  until 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
after  it  had  become  dangerous  and  illegal.] 

Wednesday,  December  18,  1848. 

SUMMIHG  UP. 

Sele,  J. :  The  prisoners  at  the  Bar 
stand  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  and  the 
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first  three  ooants  relate  to  Ireland. 
One  of  the  ooants  states  that  persons  to  the 
jnrors  unknown  conspired,  with  force  of 
arms,  to  disturb  the  peace  and  preront  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  and  to 
raise  tamnlte  and  anlawfnl  assemblies  and 
insurrections  there,  and  that  the  prisoners 
here  intend infl^  to  aid  and  assist  persons 
in  Ireland,  conspired  together  to  aid  and 
assist  them  by  procuring  arms  and  other 
ofTensive  weapons  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  to 
help  them  in  carrying  on  the  conspiracy 
in  Ireland,  and  that  in  pnrsnanoe  of  this 
design  they  procured  arms.  The  second 
and  third  counts  are  to  the  like  effect. 

Then  the  fourth  and  subsequent  ooants, 
there  being  eleven  in  all,  charge  that  the 
prisoners  conspired  together,  I  will  state 
to  you  the  fourth  count— 

**  to  raioe  insurrections,  riots,  tamults,  aolawrful 
assemblies  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to 
arm  themselves,  and  to  cause  other  subjects  of 
the  Queen  to  arm  themselves  fur  the  purpose  of 
preventing  by  force  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace." 

That  charges  them  with  conspiracy  to 
raise  insurrections  to  disturb  the  public 
]ieace  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  this  country ;  and  there  are  subse- 
quent counts  which  charge  them  with  in- 
citing others  to  pursue  the  same  course, 
eaim  of  the  other  counts  containing  parts 
of  the  general  count  which  I  have  stated 
to  you.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  a  num- 
ber of  persons  combine  together  to  effect 
an  act  criminal  in  itself,  that  that  con- 
spiracy is  an  indictable  offence.  We  are 
not  here^  to  inquire  into  that  which  is 
often  a  nice  question,  what  becomes  an  in- 
dictable conspiracy.  Intentions  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  to  raise  insurrec- 
tions, and  prevent  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws,  are  criminal  and  indictable  in 
tfaemselyes,  and  a  conspiracy  to  effect 
those  pnrposes  is  beyond  all  doubt  an 
indictable  offence. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
The  essence  of  the  offence  lies  m  the 
parties  combining  together  and  acting  for 
a  common  purpose.  But,  although  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  offence,  it  very  seldom 
happens  upon  a  charge  of  this  kind  that 
there  is  evidence  given  of  the  parties 
being  overheard  to  combine  together  and 
to  plan  the  offence  which  is  charged,  unless 
some  one  in  the  nature  of  an  accomplice 
is  called  before  the  jury.  The  usual 
evidence  is  that  the  parties  are  shown  to 
have  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  arising 
in  the  estimation  of  the  jury  ftrom  a 
common  intention ;  and  you  can  tell  whe- 
ther a  number  of  persons  are  pursuing 
one  common  intention  if  }ou  find  their 
conduct  on  different  occasions  and  in  dif- 
ferent  places    all    consistent   with    that 


special  object,  all  tending  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  naid  to  be  the  common  pur- 
pose.    In  this  case  the  charge  is  of  con- 
spiring, either  to  assist  those  in  Ireland 
who    were    usin^    lawless    Tiolence,    or 
to  use  Tiolence  m  England  for  the  pur- 
poses   stated    in    this    indictment.    The 
main  facts  which    are  brought  forward 
on    the    part    of    the     prosecution   are 
speeches  upon  different  occasions  made  * 
by    different    prisoners    and     by   othor 
persons    in    their    company,    either    to 
the  private  assembly  at  the  club  or  to 
,  lu^e  assembled  multitudes.    And  when 
I  you  are  considerin|;  whether  they  have 
I  combined  and  conspired  together  for  this 
common  purpose,  there  can  be  no  more 
cogent  evidence  offered  than  the  declara- 
tions of  the   parties  themselves  stating 
what  their  purposes  are,  and  what  they 
are  pursuing,  or  the  wordis  of  other  parties 
in  their  presence,  which  in  the  estimation 
of  the  jury  are  assented  to  by  them  and  in 
a  manner  adopted  by  them,  because  thej 
.  are   present  at  such  meetings,  perhaps 
'  speaking  upon  the  same  side,  at  all  eventfi 
by  their  encouraging  and  certainly  not 
I  saying  anything  in  the  nature  of  opposi- 
tion. 

I      One  branch  of   the  evidence   will   be 

'  speeches  which  have  been  made  from  time 

.  to  time  either  by  themselves  or  in  their 

,  presence.     Another  considerable  branch 

I  of  the  evidence  is  the  Minute  Book  of  a 

club,   to  which  a  large   number  of  the 

present    defendants   belonged;    and    the 

entiies  of  that  society  show  what  were  the 

steps  which  they  were  taking  fW>m  time  to 

time,  and  in  a  degree  with  what  object. 

Besides  that  the  same  book  goes  to  show 

that  a  number  of  dubs  and  societies  were 

organised  apparently  in  the  same  spirit ; 

and  beyond  that,  there  is  evidence  of  arms 

having  been  provided  from  time  to  time, 

and  the  speeches  and  entries  very  mnch 

connect  those  arms  with  the  purpoaes  to 

which  the  speeches  were  directed. 

[The  learned  J^dg®  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence.  The  Minute  Book  was 
evidence  against  Delamere  that  he  was  a 
membw  of  the  clnb,  but  his  last  signature 
was  on  February  6th,  1848.  Dovm  to  that 
time  there  was  no  evidence  of  illegal  par- 
pose  affecting  the  Association,  no  selling 
of  aims  or  resorting  to  lawless  violence, 
and,  though  Delamere' 8  name  might  have 
been  entered  in  the  book  at  a  subsequent 

Seriod,  the  entry  of  one  of  the  oo-d(efeu- 
ants,  the  declaration  of  any  of  the  co- 
conspirators, was  no  evidence  of  the  facta 
stated  in  the  declaration  against  other 
prisoners.  Mr.  Delurs,  however,  warned 
Delamere  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June  against  belonging  to  the  Associ- 
ation, and  Deilam&re  said  he  did  not  know 
it  was  illegal,  and  would  not  attend  again. 


J 
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There  was  atronj?  evidence  that  proposi- 
tions of  lawless  violenre  were  entertained 
before  the  end  of  May,  bat  Delamere 
might  only  have  attended  innocent  meet- 
in«?B.  and  it  was  open  to  the  jury  to  give 
hira  the  benefit  of  the  doilbt.J 

The  jury  acqnitted  Delamere,  and  found 
all  the  other  defendants  guiity. 

Motion  iw  Arrest  of  Judgment. 


G.  F. Pollock  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment 
on  the  ground  that  a  charge  of  felony,  or 
treason,  was  joined  in  the  indictment  with 
a  charge  of  mi  demeanor.  If  so,  the?  e  has 
been  a  mistiial,  because  the  procedure  in 
treason  cases  ha**  not  been  observed. 
Starkie  in  his  Criminal  Pleading  says— 
**  Since  different  judgments  are  required,  it 
Sfcms  that  the  joinder  of  a  count  for  felony 
with  a  count  for  misdemeanor  would  be  holden 
to  be  bad  upon  demurrer,  or  after  a  general 
verdict  upon  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment." 

There  is  no  precedent  for  a  count  charg- 
ing a  conspiiacy  to  levy  war  as  a  mis- 
demeanor.  an  in  the  eleventh  count  here. 
Conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  treason  before 
£5  Uilw.  3. ;  and  under  that  statute  it  has 
been  held  to  be  an  overt  a<;t  of  compassing 
the  Queen's  death.  In  the  pecnliar  fnrni 
of  thi^  count  an  actual  levying  of  war, 
whi'h  is  one  of  the  express  treasons  of 
25  £dio,  3.,  is  sufficienily  allegi.'d. 
1  ho  words  are — 

"  That  they  did  conspire,  &c.,  with  arms  and 
offensive  weap«>n8,  to  wit,  gnna,  &c.,  to  mahe 
riots,  &c.,  and  inKurrections,  and  to  levy  war 
agaiDiit  the  Queen." 

That  is  to  say,  being  with  arms,  they 
conspired  tiO  levy  war;  that  amounts  to 
an  actual  levying  of  war.  High  treason 
couMsts  in  the  intent,  but  as  Foster  say  a, (a) 
overt  acts  are  what  the  party  has  to 
defend  himself  against — 

*'Frm  what  hath  been  said  it  followeth  that 
in  every  indictment  for  this  species  of  treason, 
and  indeed  f«>r  levying  war,  or  adhering  to  the 
KiD^*B  enemie8,  an  overt  act  roust  be  al  eged 
and  pnived.  For  the  overt  act  is  the  charge  to 
which  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defi  iice.  But 
it  is  not  n>  ceosHry  that  the  ^hole  deta  I  of  the 
evidence  intended  to  be  giveu  should  be  set 
forth.  The  common  law  never  required  this 
exactness,  nor  doth  the  statute  of  King  William 
require  it." 

Here  an  intent  to  levy  war  is  charged, 
and  supported  by  the  overt  act  of  procur- 
ing arms.  Even  if  this  be  not  so,  conspir- 
ing to  levy  war,  according  to  all  the 
anthuiities.  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  Queen's  death.  They  say  Hale  d<mbted 
it,  but  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change 
his  opinion,  Skud Foster,  Hawkins,  and  Eust 
are  all  agreed  upon  the  point.     If  there  is 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  194. 
85234. 


m  substance  a  charge  of  tre^ison  on  the 
indic  tment,  it  Is  immaterial  whether  the 
indictment  could  in  fact  support  a  con- 
viction  for  treason. 

Simon  followed.  The  first  and  second 
counts  charge  a  conspiracy  to  assist  the 
the  Irish  rebels  by  sending  arms  to  them, 
and  an  actual  sendini?  of  arms  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  conspiracy.  This  is  in  sub- 
stance treason  under  25  Edw,  3.  by 
adhering  to  tht  King's  enemies. 

These  counts  also  charge  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  or  adhering  to  the  King's  ene- 
mies and  also  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
lire.iches  of  the  peace.  I'he  one  id  treason, 
the  otln'r  felony. 

Dettrsly  and  Atkinson  followed. 
EuLB,    J.:  I    am   of   opinion  that    this 
objection     cann<it    be    sustained.      With 
respect  to  the  rirst  and  second  counts  of 
the  indictment  to  which  rnv  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Simon'l  am  called  on 
to  consider  whether  these  counts  contain 
a  charge  of  a  misdemeanor  and  also  a 
charge  of  treason.     I  take  it  to  be  a  per- 
fi-ctly  well-known  ml  -,  with  respect  to  an 
ind'ctment  lor  conspiracy   ihat  the  eseu- 
tial  part  of  the  indictment  is  that  which 
charges  the  conspiracy  ;  that  overt  acts  are 
by  piactice  laid,  but  that  there  is  no  law 
which  requires  them  to  be   proved;  and 
that  every  one  of  the  overt  acts  might 
be  left  unproved,  every  one  of  the  overt 
acts  might  be  omitted  from   the  indict- 
mem,  and  the  indictment  would  bo  just 
as  capable  of  proof  and  just  as  good  in 
law.     I  am.  therefoe,  clearlv  of  opinion 
that  the  charge  of  indictable  misdemeanor 
charged  in  that  part  of  the  indictment  is 
not  vitiated,  altliough  in  support  of  that 
alleged  conspiracy,  ovei  t  acts  amounting 
to  felony  or  to  high  treason  were  further 
alleged.     I  do  not  therefore  consider  the 
question  whether  there  is  an  overt  act  of 
thai  character  here,  because  I  pay,  assum- 
ing it  were  b»>,  the  part  charging  o»inspi- 
racy  ia  the  ess'ntiai  part,  and  the  other 
p  rt  may   be   left  unpioved  or  may   be 
omitted  altogether. 

With  respect  to  the  eleventh  count  of 
the  indictment,  to  which  niy  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Pollock,  1  am  not  aware 
that  it  does  amount  to  any  charge  of  high 
treason.  '1  he  charge  is  that  they  conspired 
to  levy  war :  there  clearly  would  not  be  a 
levying  of  war.  But  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  ending  in  a  conspiracy,  would  be  an 
indictable  misdemeanor,  speaking  with 
regard  to  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  3.,  and 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  late  siatnte 
11  &  12  Vict,  c.  12.  To  say  that  that 
which  might  he  a  good  overt  act  in  sup. 
pori.  of  a  charge  ol  treanon  bv  compaMsnig 
and  imagining  the  death  of  th.-  Queen, 
shall  be  taken,  as  a  presumption  of  law' 
neceesarily  to  imply  that  species  of  high 
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treaeon,  is  a  oonclasion  which  my  mind 
wholly  and  entirely  repudiates. 

It  appears  to  me  that  every  one  of  these 
counts  contains  a  charge  of  conspiring: 
that  is  a  charge  of  a  misdemeanor  which 
may  be  proceeded  against  at  law ;  and  I  may 
say  that  this  matter  has  been  very  much 
brought  under  my  attention  inTespepcof  a 
charge  of  misdemeanor  against  certain 
servsints  for  conspiring  to  defraud  their 
master,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  con- 
b piracy,  robbing  their  master.  There  a 
larceny  was  alleged  as  the  overt  act,  and 
the  larceny  was  proved  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  and  so  the  whole  matter  was  very 
much  brought  under  consideri^tiou  at  the 
trial,  and  ander  thai;  of  the  full  courb  after- 
M-ards.(a)  The  authorities  were  fully 
searched  and  gone  into,  and  my  mind  has 
t'on^e  to  the  clear  conclusion  that,  if  {  find 
upon  the  face  of  an  indictment  a  charge  of 
misdemeanor  at  law,  and  further  on  J  find 
a  charge  for  a  higher  ofience,  a  prisoner 
has  no  right  to  say,  I  am  guilty  of  the 
higher  offence  and  I  claim  that  it  shall  be 
considered  a  charge  of  felony  or  high 
treason.  Therefore  I  think  the  objection 
cannot  be  sustuii^ed. 

Sevtences, 

Eble,  J.:  Prisoners  at  the  bar,  you 
feitand  convicted  of  a  crime  of  very  great 
mi^gnitude.  The  counsel  for  some  of  you 
have  been  contending  before  me  that  the 
charge  amo^nted  to  the  crime  of  high 
tref^on ;  I  have  boen  of  opinion  that  the 
charge  as  stated  upon  the  record  does  not 
technically  amount  to  high  treason;  but  \ 
am  bound  to  tell  yoa  that  the  xuilt  proved 
against  some  of  you  approximates  very 
nearly  to  the  guilt  of  treason,  or  treason- 
able felony,  and  that  part  of  this  evidence, 
if  the  charge  had  been  diH'erent,  might 
have  made  some  of  yon  stand  in  danger  of 
being  transported  for  a  long  period.  I 
pay  your  guilt  is  most  a<jgravi^ted,  for,  if 
anyone  would  consider  the  cont^equences 
of  lawless  anarchy,  they  would  seo  that, 
if  a  multiluue  excited  to  violence  can  put 
down  t)»e  power  of  the  law  even  for  a  few 
bourn,  in  all  human  probability  crimes  of 
every  de>cription  during  that  time  might 
become  rife ;  and  from  the  language  which 
is  established  here  the  notion  of  murder- 
ing the  pr^acefnl  inhabitants  and  burning 
t(*wns  of  great  wealth  and  importance  has 
been  familiar  to  the  minds  of  ^ome  of  yot;. 
1%  is  guilt  therefore  of  very  gref^t  magni- 
tude indeed. 

it  has  been  si^id  that  your  crime  has 
been  connected  with  the  right  exercised 

(a)  Rtg.  V.  Button,  11  Q.B.  92l» ;  see  liey.  v. 
Bimltorit  12  Cor  C.C.  87 ;  Bey.  v  FerquMon, 
Dear8ley  C.C.  427  ;  Btg.  v.  JSeywood,  Leigh  & 
Cave  C.C.  461. 


I  by  the  subjects  of  this  realm  of  free  dis- 

I  cussion  upon  political  subjects ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  charge  against  you  is  en- 

I  tirely  unconnected  with  free  d  Bcnssion. 

I  Aatner  the  charge  is  brought  against  you 
for  the  purpose  of  maintiiining  free  dis- 
caseion — the  charge  being  that  yon  were 
willing  to  resort  to  measures  of  persecu- 
tion and  extreme  violence  against  other 
subjects  of  the  realm  who  do  not  concur 
with  your  views  as  to  the  political  points 
which  you  were  insisting  on. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  there  ia  a 
consideiable  distinction  in  the  guilt  of 
those  who  stand  before  me.  Same  of  you 
have  f^dressed  violent  language  to  an 
excited  multitude,  probably  ill-informed, 
probably  in  distressed  circumBtances — you 
yourselves  being  men  of  education,  men  of 
consideration,  men  of  comparative  comfort 
in  point  of  melons,  applying  all  those  ad- 
vf^ntages  and  all  those  faculties  for  admin- 
istering the  most  pemicions  moral  poison 
to  the  unfortunate  hearers  who  shonld  be 
assembled  around  yoi^.  It  is  said  that  in 
times  of  excitement  a  great  allowance 
s'aonld  bo  made  for  excited  language,  but 
when  it  goes  directly  to  the  exhortation 
to  the  corimissiou  of  isuch  crimes  as  I 
have  adverted  to,  persons  who  ¥0  misuse 
that  privilege  and  misapply  their  faculties 
have  incurred  the  most  grievous  responsi- 
bility. Some  of  you  addressed  meetings 
and  some  stood  by,  at  least  one  stood  by, 
presided  and  encouraged.  You,  therefore, 
stand  all  of  you  equally  responsible  in 
that  respect:  and  it  is  therefore  that  in. 
respect  of  you,  MaUhew  Somen,  you 
J^hert  Hopper,  you  Franeit  0*  Donnelly 
and  you  Qeorge  Smyth,  some  of  you  speak- 
ing and  others  prt  aiding  ac  these  public 
meetings,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inflict  a 
severe  punishment.  The  sentence  upon 
each  of  you  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  in 
tbe  county  gaol  of  Lancaster  for  the  space 
of  two  yeai  s,  and  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  you  find  sureties  for  your 
good  behaviour  for  two  jears,  yourselves 
in  100^.  each  and  two  sureties  in  25Z. 
each. 

With  respect  to  yon,  Martin  Boshell^ 
the  proof  against  you  waH  of  continuing 
for  a  long  time  in  co-oprration  with  the 
parties,  but  yon  never  attended  at  any  of 
these  public  meetings.  With  respect  to 
you,  Cuddy,  the  time  when  you  were 
brought  into  this  was  not  established 
cl.  wiy,  certainly  the  part  you  have  taken 
is  not  FO  important  as  that  of  the  othei*B, 
(^nd  therefore  the  sentence  against  each 
of  you  is  that  you  be  impiisoned  in  the 
gaol  of  Kirkdalo  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
.iid  enter  into  your  own  recognizances  at 

j  the  end  of  that  tiuie  to  be  of  good  bu- 
havicur  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

I      With  respect  to  you,  O'fi.rien,  the  sen- 
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tence  npon  yon  shall  be  that  joa  be 
imprisoned  in  ihe  same  gaol  of  Kirkdale 
for  the  space  of  ^ix  months.  And  wiih 
respect  to  joa.  Murphy,  considering  the 
imprisonment  yon  have  had  for  this 
peril >d  against  your  wiU,  the  sent'nce 
against  you  is  that  yon  be  impiisoned  in 
the  8amo  gaol  for  the  space  of  three 
months.  I  order  that  this  sentence  be 
entered  upon  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  that  the  same  sentence  bo 
entered  npon  each  of  the  subsequent 
oonnts  of  the  indictment,  and  that  the 
Bame  period  of  imprisonment  be  applic- 
able to  each  count. 

Attorney  Oenercd:  Yonr  lordship  has  not 
mentioned  the  amount  of  sureties  in  the 
case  of  Cvddy  and  the  other  man  P 

E&LE,  J. :  I  mean  them  merely  to  enter 
into  their  own  recognisances.  I  do  not 
require  sureties. 

Attorney 'Oenercdf  Will  yonr  lordship 
mention  a  snm  P 

Erlb,  J. :  lOOL 

Defendant  Smyth :  My  lord,  I  am  a  man 
of  business,  and  it  has  much  suffered  in 
consequence  of  this.  I  beg  therefore  to 
know  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  corre- 
spord  with  my  wife  on  matters  relating  to 
business  P 

EaLE,  J. :  It  is  not  a  matter  which  I 
can  give  you  an  answer  to,  because  by  the 


statute  law  of  this  country  the  internal 
regulation  of  evrry  gaol  is  a  matter  which 
is  vested  in  other  authorities,  and  the 
judge  who  tries  the  caso  has  no  power 
over  it.    1  am  unable  to  answer  it. 

Defendant  O^Brien:  X  am  sure  I  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  six  weeks  more  of 
this  longer  iinprisonmeut. 

Deareley:  His  application  is  if  your 
lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Lancaster. 

Erlb,  J. !  There  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  done. 

FolloeJc:  The  prisoners  wish  to  know 
whether  the  two  years  is  to  include  the 
period  of  their  past  imprisonment  P 

Eklb,  J. :  My  opinion  is  that  the  offence 
is  one  of  extreme  magnitude ;  it  is  only  by 
the  pracrice  in.  respect  to  misdemeanor 
that  it  is  limited  to  two  years.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  guilt  of  tiie  offence  would 
anthoriee  a  much  heayier  sentence  if  the 
form  of  the  charge  had  been  dili'erent.  It 
is  not  to  include  their  previous  confine- 
ment. 

Materials  kadb  usb  or.*-The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  the  shorthand 
notes  preserved  at  the  Treasury.  The 
indictment  is  taken  from  the  copy  with 
eonnsers  brief  preserved  among  tbs 
Treasury  Solicitor*!  papyri. 
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THE  QUEEN  agaimt  RANKIN  AND  OTHERS. 

Trial  op  Thomas  Rankin  and  otukrs,  for  a  Seditious  Oonspiract 
AND  Unlawful  Asskmbly,  at  the  Liverpool  Wintkr  Assizls,  before 
Alderson,  B.,  Monday,  December  18, 19,  and  20, 1848. 

Indictment  for  a  seditions  oonspincj  and  nnlawfol  assembly  at  Manchester  betveen  A|>nl  Ist 
aud  August,  1848.  Evidence  was  given  that  the  defendapti*,  who  were  Chartists,  Irish  C-oo- 
fedf  rates,  and  unemployed,  held  large  nnmbent  of  meetings  during  this  periodj  and  naade  seditious 
speeches  urging  the  people  to  arm  and  resist  the  Government  fur  the  purpoe  of  ^rrying  the  six 
points  of  the  Peopks'  Charter,  aod  obtsiring  the  re|jeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland. 
Evidence  was  also  given  by  an  informer  of  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  churches  and  other  buiidinga 
in  Manchester,  to  blow  up  the  gasworks,  and  cut  off  the  water,  on  the  occa^iou  of  a  general 
rising;  but  this  part  of  the  case  was  withdrawn  by  the  Crown.  Verdict — Guilty  of  conspiracy 
and  unlawful  assembly. 


At  the  Lirerpool  Summer  Assizes, 
August  1848,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a 
true  bill,  preferred  by  the  authorities  of 
Manchester,  against  forty -six  Chartists  for 
8cditir>ns  conspiracy  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly at  Manchester  betvreen  April  1st 
and  the  holding  of  the  inquibition. 

Indictmekt. 

Lancashire  )  Th«  jurors  for  our  Sovereign  Lady 
to  wit.  \  the  Queen  upon  their  oath  pre- 
sent, That  George  Archdeacon,  late  of  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
labourer;  Thomas  Rankin,  late  of  the  8ame 
pince,  lab  »urer  [George  Joseph  Clarke,  William 
Grocott,  EdwarH  Clark  Cropper.  Daniel  Donovan, 
Peter  Feeney,  James  Hoyle,  John  ^es^,  Law- 
rence Reynolds,  George  Wpbb,  George  White, 
flames  Leach,  Peter  Murray  McDouall,((i) 
John  Nuttall,  Mi<hael  M'Donongh,  tl^imes 
Wheeler,  William  Schofie)d,  John  O'Hea, 
William  Chadwick,  Jam^  Downey,  Williapi 
Burton,  Bernard  Sebasti^q  Trainor,  John  Nixon, 
Thomas  Roberts,  George  Webber,  Jont-ph  Bar- 
ker, Jolm  Hnshton,  J^mes  Dolan,  Jameii  Flinn, 
John  Joseph  Finnegan,  Samuel  Keams,  Thomas 
Whittuker,  Joshua  Lemon,  Henry  Williams, 
Henry  Ellis,  George  Rodgfrs,  Michael  Carrigan, 
Patrick  Devlin,  Joseph  Spooner,  James  Abra- 
ham Ball,  Ernest  Jones,(6)  George  Ramsden, 
James  Milligan,  Mark  Hulme,  and  William 
Heap]  ;  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848,  and  on 
divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day 
and  the  taking  of  this  inquiMtion  at  Manchester 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  ma* 
liciously,  seditiously*  and  unlawfully  did,  to- 
gether with  divers  other  persons  to  the  jurors 
unknown,  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and 
agree  together  by  divers  illegal  and  seditious 
means  and  practices  to  raise  and  excite  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  divers,  to  wit,  5,000  of  Her 
Majesty's  liege  subjects,  with  and  against  the 
laws  and  government  of  this  realm,  and  by 
divers  illegal  and  seditious  means  aud  practices 

(a)  See  Reg,^,  McDmuUl,  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1 127. 
CA)  See  Reg.  v.  Jones,  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  783. 


I  to  excite  and  persuade,  and  to  cndeavonr  to  in- 
I  cite  and  persuade,  them  the  said  liege  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty,  unlawfully  to  resist  and  obstruct 
'  the  laws  and  government  of  this  realm  and 
their  due  execution,  and.  to  wit,  in  and  within 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  mal^e,  excite  and 
stir  up  divers,  to  wit,  500,  insurrection*,  riots, 
routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  ansenihlies,  and 
to  arm  themselves,  to  wit,  with  pikes,  swords, 
fire-arms,  and  other  weapons  of  offenee  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually,  to  wit,  by  such 
violent  and  illegal  meanit  as  aforesaid,  ob»trnct 
ing  and  resisting  the  laws  and  govemm<  nt  of  the 
realm  and  their  due  execution,  and  {Isi  overt 
act)  in  pursuance  of  their  said  conspiracy,  &c., 
on  the  1st  day  of  April,  together  with  divers,  to 
wit,  500  other  persons  to  the  jurprs  unknown,  did 
unlawfully,  riotously,  routou8ly,  and  tunmltuously 
^sembh'  and  nieet  together,  to  wit,  at  Maiicl*e8ter 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesiiid,  and  being 
so  assembled  and  met  together  the  said  {setting 
out  all  the  mantes)  did  then  apd  tl^ere  whilst 
the  aaid  last-mentioned  persons  were  ko  as- 
sembled and  met  together  as  aforesaid,  en- 
deavour to  raisf  and  excite  difcoutent  in  the 
minds  of  the  said  last-mentioned  pentons  witli 
and  against  the  Uws  and  govfrument  of  this 
realm,  and  did  then  and  there  by  seditious, 
violent,  and  inflammatory  upeeches,  discourses, 
and  addresses,  and  otherwise  unlawfully  and 
wilfully  excite  and  per>UBde  the  said  last-men- 
tioned persons,  so  asxerabled  and  met  together 
as  i^fore8aid,  unlawfully  to  resist  and  obstruct 
the  laws  and  government  of  this  realm  and  their 
due  execution,  and  to  make  divers  insurrections, 
riots,  routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  asi*em- 
blies,  and  to  arm  themselves,  to  wit,  with  divers 
swords,  pikes,  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons  of 
offence  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  ob- 
structing and  unlawfully  resisting  the  laws  and 
f[ovemment  of  this  realm  and  their  due  execu- 
tion. 

The  count  laid  similar  overt  acts  on 
^pril  2l6t,  May  18th,  and  June  11th. 

Second  Count. 
And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath 
afon  said,  do  further  present.  That  the  said  lall 
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the  difindants'l^  heretofore,  to  wit ,  on  the  I  st  day 
of  April,  in  the  yeat  aforesaid,  at  Manchester 
aforesaid)  in  the  countj  aforesuiid,  falsely, 
maliciousiyi  and  anlawfully  did  connpire,  coin- 
biutft  ooiifederate,  and  agree  together,  un- 
lawfully to  resist  and  obstruct  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm,  and  their  due  exe- 
cution, and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peac«,  and  to  make  divers  insurrections,  riots, 
rcmts,  and  tumultuous  add  illegal  assemblies, 
and  to  procure  Aad  arm  themselves  with  arms 
and  Weapons  of  offence,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  obstructing  and  unlawfuUy  re- 
sisting the  laVs  and  ^(^vernment  of  thid  realm 
and  their  due  execution,  and  the  preserration  of 
the  public  peace. 

Thei  count  cliarged  as  overt  acts  that 
the  defendants  "  anlawfnlly,  riotously, 
rontonaly,  apd  tnmnltuously "  assembled 
together  and  made  speeches  exciting  dis- 
confcenD  and  resistance,  &g,  ;  and  that  they 
committed  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  as- 
Bemblies.  ana  ass^'uibled  in  arms  and 
marched  in  military  array ;  and  that  tbey 
procured  arms  for  the  purpose,  &o. 

The  Reoond  count  was  for  unlawful 
aiiseriibly,  and  charged — 

loll  the  defendantjilt  unlawfully,  maliciounly, 
and  seditiously  intending  to  raise  and  excite  dis- 
content in  the  minds  of  diven,  to  wit,  500  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  with  and  against  the 
laws  and  government  of  this  realm,  and  to  excite 
and  persuade,  and  to  endeavotlr  to  exCite  and 
persuade,  them  the  said  last-mentioned  subjects, 
unlawfully  to  rehist  and  obstruct  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm  and  their  due  execu- 
tion, and  to  make  divers  insurrections,  riots, 
routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies,  and 
to  arai  themselves  with  swords,  pikes,  fire-arms, 
and  other  weapons  of  offt* uce,  for  the  purpose 
of  mpre  effectually  obstructing  and  unlawfully 
resisting  the  laws  and  government  of  tbitf 
realm  and  tUeir  diie  execution,  heretofore,  ib 
wit,  on  the  said  1  st  day  of  April  in  the  year 
aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  da)8  and  times 
bettreen  that  day  a:.d  the  taking  of  this  inquisi- 
tion, did  together  with  divers,  to  ii^it,  500  tither 
persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,  unlawfully, 
riotdusly,  and  tumultuously  assemble  and  meet 
together,  to  wit,  at  Manchester  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  and  being  so  assembled  and 
met  together  as  last  aforesaid,  the  said  lall 
the  drfendanUi\  did  then  and  there,  to  wit, 
at  those  several  days  and  times  last  afore- 
said, and  whilst  the  said  persons  were  so  as- 
sembled and  met  together  av  last  aforesaid, 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  endeavour  to  raise 
and  excite  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
said  last-roentidned  person^  with  and  ikgainst 
the  laws  atid  government  of  this  realm,  and 
did  then  and  there  by  seditious,  violent,  and 
inflammatory  speeches,  discourses,  and  ad- 
dresses, and  otherwise  unlawfully  and  wilfully 
excite  and  persuade  the  said  persons,  so  assem- 
bled and  met  together  as  last  aforesaid,  unlaw- 
fully to  resist  and  obstruct  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm  and  their  due  execu 
tiod,  and  to  make  divers  insurrections,  riots. 


routs,  and  tumultuous  and  illegal  assemblies,  to 
arm  themselves,  to  wit,  with  swords,  pikes,  fire- 
arms, and  other  weapons  of  offence,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  obs'^ructing  and 
unlawfully  resisting  the  laws  and  government  of 
this  Realm  and  their  due  execuuon  against  the 
peace;  &c. 

The  fourth  count  was  about  the  same  as 
the  third,  omitting  the  word  "insurrec- 
tions." 

The  fifth  count  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants — 

did  wilfUUy,  unlawfully,  and  wickedly  conspire, 
confederate,  combine,  and  agree  together  to 
incite  and  move  divCrs  of  the  liege  subjects  of 
<»ur  Lady  the  Queen  to  commit  insurrections, 
riots,  and  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  arm  themselves, 
the  said  last-mentioned  liege  subjects,  and  to 
get  and  procure  arms  for  themselves,  the  said 
last-mentioned  liege  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
thereby  carrying  on  the  said  insurrections, 
riots,  tumults,  unlawful  assemblies,  and  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  obstrtiutin^  and  preventing  by 
force  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
and  thd  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  con- 
tempt/ &c. 

The  sixth  count  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants, &o. — 

did  unlawfully  and  wickedly  conspire,  con- 
federate, combine,  and  agree  together  to  pro- 
cure and  havcj  arnls,  and  to  arm  thomsehes  for 
the  purpose  and  with  intent  thfrtby  to  carry 
on,  to  wit,  within  ttiis  realm,  divers  insurrec- 
tions, riots,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  uu- 
lawfully  to  resist  and  to  obstruct  by  force  the 
execution'  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  iu  contempt,  &c. 

The  seventh  count  charged  that  the 
defendants,  <fec. — 

unlawfully  did  conspire,  combine,  coufederate, 
and  agree  together  to  raise,  excite,  cause,  and 
stir  up  in  and  among  the  liege  subjects  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen  in  this  her  Realm  there  being, 
discontent,  hafred,  and  disafiection  with,  to- 
wards, and  against  the  laws,  government,  and 
constitution  of,  against  the  peace,  &c. 

The  eighth  count  charged  that  the  de-* 
fendants,  &c.— ^ 

unlawfully  did  conspire,  combine,  confederate, 
and  agree  to/ether  to  make,  cause,  and  create, 
to  wit,  within  this  realm  divers  breaches  of  the 
peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  and  divers  riots, 
routs,  tumultuous  and  uulaMrf  ul  assemblies  of  Her 
Mfljesty's  liege  subjects  against  the  peace,  &c. 

The  ninth  coont  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants,  &c.— 

unlawfully,  riotously,  routously,  and  tumul- 
tuously did  assemble,  meet,  and  gather  to- 
gether to  disquiet  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  resist  and  ob- 
struct by  force  and  anns  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  this  lealm  and  their  due  execu- 
tion and  the  preservation  ol  the  public  peace, 
and  then  and  there  remained  and  continued  so 
assembled,  met,  and  gathered  together  as  last 
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aford^d,  for  ft  long  time,  to  wit,  two  hoim, 
mftkiog  them  a  great  noise,  tamult*  and  disturb- 
ance  to  the  cnat  terror  and  diHturbanoe  of  the 
liege  rabjects  of  our  Ladj  the  Queen,  then 
and  there  residing  and  being,  and  against  the 
peace,  &o. 

Thoma$  Ranhin,  WUlium  OroeoU,  Ed- 
ward Clark  Cropper,  Daniel  Donovan,  John 
WeH,  Qearge  WhUe,  JameB  LuacK  Michael 
M'Donaugh,  William  Chadwich,  and  John 
Niwon  were  arreeted  on  beuch  warranto, 
and  detained  or  held  to  bail  to  stand  iheir 
trial  at  the  Winter  Aasizeai  whioh  now 
came  on  at  Liyerpool  before  ALnfiRSOK,  B., 
on  Monday,  December  18th,  1848. 

Connsel  for  the  Crown:  the  Attorney^ 
Oenerdl  {Bit  John  Jervi8),{a)  Knowlee,  Q.C., 
WeUhy,  Monk,  and  G,  F,  Pollock. 

Ckinnsel  for  the  defence :  Edward  James 
for  Chadwick  and  M'Donough^  Atkineon 
for  Qrooott  and  Rankin, 

The  other  detendants  conducted  theii* 
oifn  defence. 

Defendant  We$t:  I  should  wish  to  hoar 
the  indictment  read  first  before  I  plead. 

The  first  conut  of  the  indictment  was 
read. 

Defendant  Weet :  My  lord,  as  that  con- 
tains the  Kubstanoe  of  the  charge  against 
me,  I  plead  not  j^ilty. 

Defendant  White :  1  consider  I  hare  no 
right  to  be  called  on  to  plead ;  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  charges  are. 

Aldsrson,  B.  :  Yon  have  heard  them 
read. 

Defentlant  While  t  I  hare  no  chance  of 
defending  myself.  I  consider  it  will  be 
an  unfair  trial.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
parties  are  that  will  swear  against  me. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  is  no  necessity  for 
Tou  to  know  that.  You  have  only  to 
know  the  charge  against  you  in  order  to 
plead. 

Defendant  Wldtes  Then  I  plead  not 
guilty. 

Defendant  MDonough :  I  scarcely  know 
now  to  answer  the  question  right,  iuas- 
muoh  as  I  have  no  counsel  or  advice. 

Alderson,  B.  :  You  know  whether  ron 
are  guilty  of  conspiring  to  break  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

D^endant  M'Donough:  I  was  not  guilty 
of  conspiracy. 

The  other  prisonert  severally  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

1  pendant  West :  I  do  not  stand  before 
your  lordship  in  a  po3ition  to  have  ft  fair 
trial.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
preferred  a  charge  against  me,  which  1 
only  know  because  they  have  preferred  it. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  parties  are  who 
are  to  come  forward  to  swear  that  the 

(fi)  A  f^erward«  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P.  . 


charge  is  a  true  one.  I  have  never  had  a 
copy  of  the  depo>itions  or  of  the  indicu 
meur.  I  am  not  prepared  to  substantiste 
mj  own  innocence  by  bringing  witiiessea 
of  my  own  to  refute  what  may  be  sworn 
against  me  in  the  box. 

Alderson,  B.  :  So  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  you  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  depositions  in  a  mis- 
demeiinor.(a)  It  is  only  lately  that  it  hiM 
been  given  in  cases  of  felony.  That  is  no 
reanori  for  your  having  iL 

Defendant  White:  I  have  to  make  a 
similiur  application.  My  reasons  are«  it*  we 
are  to  refer  to  piecedents,  that  X  have  on 
a  former  occasion  received  a  copy  of  the 
depositions  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses. 

Attorney- General:  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  what  has  been  done  as  ft  matter 
of  favour  being  turned  into  a  precedent* 
When  White  was  formerly  iudicte<i  at 
Warwick,  as  a  matter  of  favour  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  and  dopoeitiona 
given  to  him. 

Defendant  White:  I  am  not  much  of  a 
b  irrister.  bu2  I  have  a  case  to  refer  to. 
Rex.  ▼.  Pamell  The  Lord  Chi^  Justice 
g^ntod  the  list  in  that  case  which  we  now 
apply  for. 

Aldeiison,  B.  :  You  cannot  have  a  list 
of  witnesses  in  a  misdemeanor.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Let  me  see  what 
the  authority  is ;  I  should  like  to  know. 

Attorney- General:  There  must  Ije  a  mis- 
take. I  cannot  help  o\erhearing  the  de- 
fendants say  they  are  tried  under  the 
same  Act  (6)  as  Daniel  O^Conndl  in  Dublii*, 
and,  therefore,  they  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  advantages.  It  is  no 
such  thing. 

Alderson,  B.  :  They  are  not  tried  under 
any  Act  of  Parliament.  They  are  tried 
uncler  the  common  law.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  question  raised  upon  the  Writ  of 
Error.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  m 
the  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  clearly  yoa 
are  not  entitled  to  anything  in  a  case  of 
misdemeanor,  such  as  a  list  of  witnesses 
or  depositions.  The  law  has  not  yet  given 
it  you.  When  the  law  gives  it  to  persons 
in  yonr  position,  you  shall  have  it« 

Defendant  White:  Then  I  enter  my  pro* 
test  against  it.  I  beg  your  loi-dship  to 
take  a  note  of  that  objection. 

Alderson,  B.  :  I  uhall  do  no  such  thing. 

The  juiy  were  sworn. 

D^etidunt  White :  Previous  to  the  pleads 
ings  I  claim  the  same  privilege  as  I  had 


(a)  Bat  see  6  ft  7  Will.  4.  c.  114.  •.  3»  and 
11  &  12  Vict.  0.  4S.  •.  17.  There  were  no 
deposition;*  in  this  case,  the  defendants  having 
been  arrested  on  bench  warrants,  after  the 
indictment  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

{,b)  «u  Geo.  8.  &  1  Geo.  4.  c.  4. 
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when  I  wAs  last  accused  at  Warwick,  and  > 
to  be  allowed  tlie  u^^e  of  that  t  ible.  < 

Alderson,  B.  :  Yon  may  come  and  sit  | 
at  that  table  if  joa  please. 

Defendant  White :  My  lord,  I  only  wish 
to  make  the  necessary  notes  in  order  to 
defend  myself. 

Alderson,  B.  :  Yon  may  all  be  in  the 
same  position  if  yon  please  at  the  table, 
those  persons  who  are  not  defended  by 
oonnsel. 

Several  of  the  defendants  took  their 
seats  at  the  table. 

Folhtch  opexied  the  indictment. 

Opening  Speech  por  the  CROwiTi 
Attorney-General:  May  it  please  yonr 
lordships.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  lam 
extremely  sorry  that  the  ooarde  which 
some  of  the^e  defendants  have  thought 
proper  to  take  npon  this  occasion  has 
compelled  me  to  open  to  Ton  a  case  of  a  j 
very  serious  description.  The  law  having 
been  yiiidicated  by  the  previous  procecd- 
iiigs,(a)  and  entertaining  an  anxious  desire 
as  1  do  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  as 
far  as  possible  to  bnfy  in  forgetfulness 
everything  which  had  occurred,  in  the 
hope  that  we  should  live  in  qaiet  for  ihe 
future,  I  (hould  have  been  more  pleased 
if  the  defendants,  by  their  submission  to 
the  charge,  had  shown  that  they  wer^ 
aware  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  illegal 
acts,  and  had  thrown  themselves  npon  the 
indulgence  of  the  Coort  and  the  morcy 
of  the  Crown.  But  as  they  are  determined 
here  to  appear,  as  they  have  a  full  rigbt  to 
do,  and  I  presume  by  that  appearance  in 
person  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  lo  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  the  charge  which  is  made  against  these 
defendants,  and  the  alarming  character  of 
that  charge  if  it  be  proved  to  your  satis- 
faction^ 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  px*odace  before 
you  some  witnesses  or  a  witne>0  not  of 
the  purest  character,  because  we  cannot 
expect,  pf  course,  to  dive  into  the  minds 
of  men,  to  fathom  their  intentions 
wholly  from  their  acts ;  and  when  we 
are  presenting  to  your  notice  ft*  charge 
which  lesults  from  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  we  can  only  get  at  a  cle»r 
exposition  of  that  intention,  and  a  clear 
statement  of  what  has  passed  in  conceit 
between  them,  by  producing  one  who  has 
been  equally  guilty  as  themselves.  And, 
if  the  witness  to  whom  1  allude  be  be- 
lieved, as  I  have  no  reason  to  doUbt  you 
will  place  credit  upon  his  testimony,  he 
then  will  disclose  in  this  case  a  system  of 
organisation  with  an  object  so  formidable 
that,  if  thoi<e  who  were  the  objects  of  it 
had  been  aware  of  it,  when  they  were  pass- 

(a)  See  Reg,  v.  Constantine  and  othttrM, 
below,  p.  1117. 


ing  their  time  qnietly  in  their  bcd^,  sur- 
rounded by  their  property,  it  would  have 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  the  well- 
disponed  people  in  this  neighbourhood. 

{The  charge  will  also  be  supported  by 
evidenca  from  pure  and  unsuspected 
sources.] 

The  indictment  charges  the  defendants 
in  general,  in  several  counts,  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  cTeate  disaffection  to  the 
Government,  to  excite  an  insurrection,  to 
procure  arms  to  assist  a  rising  in  Ireland, 
and  it  contains  several  counts  for  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  the  latter  charges  being 
in  substance  identical  with  the  former, 
though  stripped  of  the  teohnicalitie^  of 
proof,  because  my  lord  will  tell  you  that 
all  persons  who  in  large  bodies  address 
inflamm-ritory  and  seditious  language  to 
persons  so  assembled,  themselves  create  the 
illegality  of  the  assembly.  The  charge  iu 
substance  is  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
a  general  conspiracy  to  create  insurrec- 
tion and  disa£Pectioiii  ^  assist  the  Irish, 
being  in  an  unlawfiil  assembly. 

You  are  quite  aware  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  a  conspiracy,  it  is  not 
necessary  td  prove  that  persons  had  by 
previous  concert  and  agreement  and 
aiTangemeut  settled  the  act  which  is 
charged  against  them,  or  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  or  agreement  to  do  that 
which  18  now  complained  of.  Therefore, 
if  you  find  them  acting  together  in  a 
dommoa  purpose,  addressing  speeches  to 
their  audience  which  can  have  but  one 
object,  if  yon  find  meetings  held  as  they 
were  in  this  case  by  an  adjournment  from 
da/  to  day,  and  the  whole  or  most  of  the 
defendant:}  attending  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  speeches  directed  to  one  common 
object,  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  they 
are  combining  together  for  a  common 
purpose.  All^  therefore,  that  I  shall  have 
to  do  will  be,  having  given  general 
evidende  of  combining  and  explained  their 
object,  to  read  the  speeches  aelivered  by 
and  in  the  presence  of  these  different 
defendants  from  day  to  day  during  the 
period  when  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  a  state  of 
frightful  alarm  and  consternation.  They 
may  well  have  been  alarmed,  if  it  be  cor- 
rect, as  will  be  deposed  to  you,  that  one 
of  tile  main  objects  of  this  organization 
was  to  hire  vacant  cellars  in  various  parts 
of  Manchester,  to  fill  those  cellars  with 
gunpowder  conneeted  with  trains,  and 
desperate  persons  were  selected  as  the 
instruments  of  these  designing  men  to 
carry  that  object  into  execution,  and  thus 
paralyze  the  Government,  and,  as  they 
thought,  obtain  their  object  by  force. 

Now,  that  that  was  the  general  nature  of 
the  combination,  if  the  witnesses  are  be- 
lieved, no  one  can  doubt.    Meetings  had 
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been  going  on  for  a  conifiderable  period, 
but  they  became  frequent  in  the  month  of 
April  in  the  present  jcar.  At  that  time 
you  know  the  country  naturally  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  Shortly  before 
the  French  Bevolotion  had  broken  out;  a 
number  of  pesrons,  wild  with  their  theory 
of  socialism,  had  supposed  that  by  the 
division  of  property  the  lower  classes 
would  be  benefited,  forgetting  that,  at  the 
yery  instant  after  the  propeity  had  been 
divided,  the  same  thrift  woald  produce  an 
inequality  in  wealth  bv  making  some  rich, 
and  the  sanje  heedless  extravagance  ami 
intemperance  reduce  others  to  beggary. 
Bnt  such  was  the  general  notion,  and  in 
April  the  meetings  to  which  I  have 
alluded  began.  TLey  had  not  opened  long 
before  the  authoritii^s  became  alarmed, 
and  directed  persons  to  bo  sent  to 
watch,  and  I  shnll  call  befo'-e  you  in- 
telligent men  who  attended  those  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  taking  reports 
and  reporting  the  trnn  sac  lions  to  Go- 
vernment. And  1 1am  here  relieved  from 
a  difficulty  which  might  occur  upon  a 
charge  of  sedition,  for  on  a  charge  of  this 
description,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  precise  words  used  bnt  only  the 
general  outline  and  tenor. 

The  earliest  meeting  to  which  T  shall 
allude  took  place  upon  the  3rd  of  April. 
There  were  present  the  defentlants  Ninon 
and  Chadwick,  Nixon  spoke  and  moved 
the  first  resolution.  He  said  he  naw  no 
resource  *mt  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and 
put  down  these  tyrannical  governors,  for 
the  time  was  come  when  they  must  stop 
speaking,  but  must  work,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  put  down  the  Laughing  Govern- 
ment. Tiiat  alludes.  I  believe,  to  what 
was  incorrectly  represented  as  being  a 
sneer  thrown  npon  their  pa  ty  by  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govenimeni 
who  had  said  that  the  lower  classes  did 
not  ask  for  reform. 

The  following  day,  April  4th,  thev  held 
another  meeting.  Itaukin  expressed  him- 
self  highly  honoured  in  moving  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  for  the  return  of  Frost 
WiUiaiM,  and  Jonee^  **  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  abuished,  had  they  had  siich 
a  Government  as  their  present  Convention 
was;  bnt  the  time  was  close  at  hand 
that  they  would  have  no  need  to 
petition,  for  this  da^  week  would  give 
them  the  Charter;  if  not,  they  rount 
fight  for  it.  He  hoped  they  would 
make  them  grin  for  their  safety  and  fiee 
to  France,  along  with  he  knowed  who." 
Cropjper,  who  made  violent  speeches  on 
several  occasions*,  followed,  and  naid  **  tbe> 
must  be  prepared  for  the  great  strng<^le, 
and  to  fight  manfnlly  for  their  liberty— he 
had  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  be 
Warned  before  this  day  week— that  they 


must  hold  their  meetings  and  collect 
all  the  physical  force  they  could.  If  the 
soMiers  were  to  corae,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  people  would  fight  like  men,  not 
as  boys;  for  Mubsell  and  his  colleagues 
would  only  use  them  won<e  if  they  did  not 
reign  the  victors.  It  was  high  time  to 
upset  them  and  their  tyrants  at  home,  who 
were  receiving  their  500i.  a  year  for  walk- 
ing about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
Would  they  fight  P  were  they  prepared 
with  ammunition  P  (Cries  of  "*  Yes.")  Did 
tbey  mean  to  fight  ?"  (**  Yes,  we  are  ready 
now,"  responded  the  crowd.) 

[There  were  meetings  on  April  5th  and 
6th,  at  the  latter  of  which  5.000  people 
were  present.  Bankin  presided  at  the 
firiit  and  Grocott  at  the  second,  and  letters 
were  rend  from  Dnnovan  and  Leo'h,  who 
represented  Manchester  at  the  National 
Convention  in  London.  They  wrote  "they 
would  have  a  glorious  procession  on  the 
li>th,(a)  and  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  brint^ing  back  with  them  the  People  s 
uharter;  and,  if  not,  they  called  npon 
the  people  to  stand  firm,  and  the  Con- 
vention wished  to  know  whether  the 
people  won  d  agree,  if  the  Ch:irter  was 
not  got,  to  choose  three  or  four  thousand 
delegates  and  to  pi  esent  it  to  the  Queen 
before  they  ottered  to  take  it." 

On  the  7th  there  was  another  meeting 
of  600,  at  which  B-'inkin  was  present. 
O^Hea  read  a  letter  from  Donovan,  in 
which  the  Convention  wanted  three  or 
four  hundred  delegates  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen  to  grant  the 
(  barter,  and  if  she  would  not  grant  it, 
not  to  Htrike,  but  to  wait  the  decision  of 
the  Convention.  (Cries  of  '*No,  we  will 
have  it  on  Tuesday,  or  never!  ") 

Obher  meetins^s  tollowei,  at  one  of 
which,  on  April  8th,  Trainor  said  thtr  time 
was  come  ror  them  to  put  down  the 
Government,  and  as  for  ihe  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  was  an  infamous  and  bloodthirsty 
V  llain,  and  he  wished  to  know  from  the 
poopJe  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
do  it,  for  he  was  armed  and  he  did  not 
care  who  knew  it.  He  should  like  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  there 
who  had  sruns ;  they  must  hold  up  their 
right  hands.  vHands  were  held  up.)  Now 
those  who  had  pikes.  (50  or  60  persons 
held  np  their  hands.)  Would  they  use 
them  P  (Cries  of*  Yea  "  and  **  Willingly.") 
He  heard  them  talking  about  iheir  sol- 
diers, but  it  would  take  all  the  soldiers 
tbey  had  to  quell  Ireland,  for  in  '98  it 
took  178,000  soldiers  for  that  nurpose, 
and  then  England  must  be  np  ana  doing, 
for  they  had  sworn  to  assist  them.  He 
called  npon  them  t  >  be  firm  and  deter- 
mined to  have  their  rights. 

(a)  See  Ann.  Beg.  1848,  125. 
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Upon  tbe  following  day,  April  9th,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Stevenson  Square; 
there  were  aboat  500  pe<  sons  present.  Let 
me  I'ead  what  Mwphy  says.  He  thonght  it 
was  time  to  be  up  and  doing,  time  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow,  fur  tbe  last  bit  of  liberty 
was  about  to  be  taken  from  them,  and 
would  they  let  it  be  so  P  (Cries  of  *•  No,*') 
for  it  was  high  time  that  the  present 
Government  was  out  of  office,  and  he  for 
one  should  be  happy  to  be  their  leader, 
and  draw  his  sword  to  upset  the  Queen 
and  all  her  subjects.  He  did  not  care  if 
the  magistrates  were  there,  he  would  tell 
them  the  .»ame,  for  he  would  take  the 
first  cut  at  Her  Majesty  if  she  was  before 
him.  Murphy  did  not  wish  to  hold  toe 
chairman  responisibie  for  his  actn,  for  he 
would  speak  out  his  mind,  and  he  would 
not  r'-st  cont<  nt  until  they  had  got  the 
Kepeal  of  the  Union  for  Ireland  and  the 
Charter  for  England.  He  did  not  care 
for  tre-ison  and  imprison  men  r.,  for  ho  for 
one  shonld  bo  happy  to  .strike  the  first 
blow  if  they  would  follow  him.  He  would 
speak  his  mind  more  freely  if  allowed,  but 
the  chairman  was  frightened.  Chxuiwvck 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  they 
ought  to  .strike  for  their  liberty  and  be 
prepared  to  obtain  it ;  if  they  were  not,  he 
did  not  approve  of  molenting  the  Queen  as 
his  friend  Mui-phy  told  them,  but  it  was 
such  tyrants  as  Kenn^iy  and  a  few  other 
cotton  employers  tbat  they  must  mark 
out.  Murphy t  the  Irishman,  seeking 
Kepeal,  was  anxious  to  hare  the  first 
cut  at  the  Queen.  Chadwick  the  defen- 
dant, objected  to  that,  but  he  wanted  to 
mark  out  Ktmnedy  and  the  cotton  lords 
for  the  attack.  That  was  his  object.  He 
did  not  blame  the  Queen)  but  those 
tyrantSi  the  cotton  merchants  and  the 
landowners ;  but.  he  hoped  they  would 
remain  peaceable  until  their  Convention 
were  come  to  a  decision,  and  then  he 
hoped  that  every  man  W'»uld  do  his  duty 
to  obtain  their  rights.  If  that  be  true, 
nobody  can  doubt  as  to  Mr*  Chadwick, 
what  his  notion  is.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  was  present  at  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. His  object  was  to  at  tick  the  land- 
owners, I  jjrebume,  fallowing  the  doc- 
trines of  his  friends  in  Ireland,  whc 
thought  they  would  reap  the  harvest 
others  Lad  sown.  His  object  was  to 
attack  the  cotton  lords  and  merchants. 
He  was  not  against  the  Queen ;  he  wi.^hed 
to  bring  ruin  and  desolation  nearer  home. 
He  forgot  (when  he  was  driving  capital 
from  employment  in  the  neighbourhood), 
that  he  was  aggravating  the  distress, 
which  was  the  principal  reason  by  which 
he  was  enabled  thus  to  play  upon  the 
pas.<«ions  of  this  audience  and  those  imme- 
diately aruuiid  him. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  2Ut,  Good  Friday 


in  dmithfieM  Market^  Boheris  was  in  the 
chair.  Bankin,  M'JJonough,  and  many 
others  were  present.  Banh'n,  said  they 
must  fall  or  die  in  the  straggle;  the 
base  G-ove!  nment  had  dared  them  to  come 
to  the  test,  and  he  hoped  no  man  in  that 
meeting  would  shrink  from  his  duty  and 
not  say,  **  To  arms,  to  arms,  my  b<»ys,  for 
wo  must  either  be  slaves  or  free.*'  He 
knew  it  would  be  the  latter,  if  they  would 
only  stand  firm,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  if  thoy  only  had  a  bold  front,  and  he 
wonld  promise  them  he  would  be  in  the 
front  rank.  In  conclusion,  he  bo^/cd  they 
wonld  all  be  prepared  before  then,  and 
assisti  yea,  even  if  they  died  in  the 
field. 

NuMaU  said  he  would  never  sign  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  again. 
If  he  did,  it  should  be  with  a  loi  g  steel 
pen,  that  would  imprint  a  red  mark,  and 
he  called  upon  them  as  Engli^hmen  and 
Ii  ishmen  to  be  ready  for  the  gloriou.s  wa*-. 
It  wai»  at  thi8  meeting  Mitchd  and  Smith 
G*Brlen.  were  elected  delegates  to  represent 
Manchester. 

Upon  the  26th  a  meeting  was  called  at 
Carpenters*  Hall.  Tliere  were  prcisent 
5,000  persons,  Lt'O-h,  amongst  others, 
and  Doheny  from  Ireland,  who  was  on 
a  special  mission  to  England  to  incite 
the  people.  The  so-called  "  Gagging 
Bill  (a)  had  now  passed,  and  for  a  time 
they  were  more  cautious ;  but  on  May  ISth 
a  large  meeting  was  held  at  ;Stevensou*s 
Square,  Cropper  in  the  ch.iir,  at  which 
resolubions  congratulating  Meagher  and 
Smith  0*Brien  on  the  result  of  their  trials 
were  passed. (6) 

Hoylsi  of  Sal  ford,  says  they  must  arm 
themselves  against  the  base  and  bloody 
^higs,  and  West  ^ays,  he  did  not  care  for 
•Sir  Gf^orge  Oi'ey*8  Uagging  Bill  and  the 
other,  that  he  was  deter nined  to  speak 
treason  in  npite  of  the  base,  bloody,  and 
damnable  Government.  He  then  called 
upon  the  meeting  as  Irishmen  and  En- 
glishmen to  unite  themselves  in  a  body 
and  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice.  He 
advised  them  to  gee  arms,  and  he  would  go 
farther  than  that,  he  would  tell  them  what 
sort  of  arms,  that  was  guns  and  pistols,  60 
that  they  c<  uld  shoot  anyone  that  came  in 
their  way,  either  friend  or  foe ;  then  they 
would  be  able  to  upset  the  aristocrats. 
He  then  alluded  at  great  length  to  the 
conviction  of  Miir,hel,{c)  and  called  upon 
them  to  use  the  same  language,  for  he  did 
then,  and  would  do  it  again — that  was,  tliat 
they  must  reap  the  harvest  of  Ireland  in 
the  different  lanes,  fields,  and  streets,  and 
not  desist  until  they  had  got  the  Repeal, 

(a)  II  &  12  Vict.  c.  12. 
(h)  <ee  6  St.  Tr.  N.8.  571. 
(c)  16,,  699. 
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but  fi2;ht  for  it  with  pitclifotks,  nntil  the 
blood  ran  down  the  different  places.  He 
then  called  iipon  them  to  loilow  MitcKeV$ 
example. 

There  was  another  meeting  npon  the 
2 let  at  the  People's  Institute.  Grocoit  in 
the  chair;  West,  Donovan,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
were  present  and  spoke. 

On  Maj  26th  there  was  a  meeting. 
Trainor  was  in  the  chair.  Trainor  called 
npon  them  to  procure  themselves  arms  and 
nse  them,  for  the  time  had  arrived  trhen 
thej  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
to  stand  bj  the  Irish  to  a  man^  Until  death 
had  put  a  stop  to  them  ;  for  they  might  be 
sure  thej  would  not  get  the  Charter  and 
Be  peal  dntil  they  obtained  it  by  physical 
force.  Archdeacon  said  the  sooner  they 
were  prepared  with  arms  the  better ;  for 
he  was  an  re  they  would  not  obtain  the 
Bepeal  without  phyHical  force,  and  he 
hoped  aud  trusted  they  would  be  ready 
for  war,  as  soon  as  Ireland  had  struck  the 
blow,  and  that  would  be  before  many 
honrs,  if  not  at  the  present  moment. 
Ho  thon  went  on  to  say  that,  if  they  wore 
united,  the  base  and  bloody  Government 
would  not  si  and  in  their  places  one  hoar, 
and  the  Queen  would  tramp  also  along 
with  Lord  John  BtUselL  Chadwick  likewise 
spoke  ;  ho  told  them  to  procure  arms  ;  he 
hoped  for  God's  sake  they  would  fight  like 
men  when  the  time  arrived,  and  it  would 
aiTive  not  only  in  Kngland,  but  in  Ireland, 
if  they  imprisoned  Mitchel ;  and  therefore 
he  hoped  they  would  procure  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  to  obtain  their  rights 
from  the  base  aristocratSi  In  conclasion  he 
begged  them  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's 
notice,  whenever  the  word  **To  arms" 
was  given,  and  fi^ht  like  men,  and  die 
by  the  edge  of  the  sWord  sooner  than 
yield  to  the  base  and  brutal  Whigs.  Aiscow 
and  other  people  followed. 

These  meetings,  you  see,  go  on  from  day 
to  day  ;  the  same  people  are  present,  incit- 
ing and  stirring  up  by  their  violence  the 
pussions  of  the  people  who  knew  no  better, 
hundreds,  and  upon  some  occasions  thou- 
sands, are  present  at  the  difl'erent  meetings, 
not  ECi-up'ing  at  what  they  say,  making  as- 
sertions without  the  slightest  foundation, 
misleading  the  people,  at- suring  them,  as 
has  al'viays  been  the  object  of  these  people, 
that  the  soldiery  are  ill-dispofed  towards 
the  Government,  that  the  soldiery  cannot 
be  relied  on,  that  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
people,  and  doing  everything  they  can  to 
encourage  the  spirit  they  are  endeavour- 
ing thus  to  set  up. 

Upon  the  27th  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Stevenson  Square,  at  which  about  1,500 
persons  were  present.  Roberts  was  in  the 
chair.  Donovan,  Cropper,  Rankin,  and 
others  were  present.  Archdeacon  said  : 
"  Let  the  base  and  brutal  Government 


send  Mitchel  across  the  sea ;  he  hoped  and 
trusted  for  God  h  sake  that  they  would 
arm  and  try  their  strength  fbr  once ;  for 
he,  for  one,  was  determined  to  test  them 
and  see  whether  they  would  fulfil  the  vow 
they  made  upon  Oidham  Edge,  and  if 
they  were,  England  and  Ireland  would 
soon  be  free.  He  hoped  on  Wednesday 
next  they  would  try  what  the  aristocrats* 
strength  was  in  this  town,  as  well  as  all 
England  and  Ireland.  They  would  have 
a  large  monster  meeting  on  that  day,  and 
they  should  then  see  whether  the  people 
of  Manchester  Were  true  or  not ;  and  they 
must  come  prepared  with  arms  for  the 
great  Work  which  he  was  sure  they  would 
do,  to  release  MUcheL  He  should  attend 
on  Monday  night  in  the  Square  to  tell 
them  the  news  of  Ireland,  bat  perha^is 
they  would  knoW  it  before  then.  He  whs 
glad  to  tell  them  he  had  just  received  a 
note  from  the  Stalybridge  Chartists  that 
they  were  ready,  at  a  minute's  notice,  to 
fight  or  die  in  the  struggle.  And  Brad- 
ford also  was  an  examp.e  to  the  men  of 
Manchester."  You  will  rememl>er  what 
happened  at  Bradford.  There  was  a  con- 
flict, blood  flowed,  the  people  rose  and 
resisted  the  authorities,  and  this  man 
Archdeacon,  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
the  defendants,  holds  out  Bradford,  and 
the  men  of  Bradford,  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  the  men  of  Manchester,  and 
says  upon  the  31st  of  May  they  would 
have  fl  monster  meeting  In  conclusion 
he  hoped  thoy  would  attend  on  Tuesday 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  then  he  would 
defy  the  base  and  bloody  Government  to 
oppose  them  |  if  they  would  attend  and 
fight  to  a  single  man.  victory  was  theirs. 
Donovan  and  Cropper  also  spoke. 

On  the  4rh  of  June  there  was  a  meeting, 
at  which  Grocott  was  in  the  chair.  Wh'fe, 
one  of  the  defendants,  came  as  a  delegate 
from  Bradford.  Leach,  Burton,  and  other 
persons  were  present.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  though  White  was  not  present  on  all 
these  occasions,  if  it  be  true,  as  he  says, 
that  he  came  as  a  delegate  from  a  distant 
part 

Defendant  White:  I  did  not. 

Attorney -General:  If  there  was  a  gene- 
ral organization,  as  I  contend  there  was, 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  common 
conspiracy  to  obtain  the  object  stated  in 
this  indictment,  then  he  and  the  otheis 
are  alike  guilty.  What  does  he  say  P  He 
called  upon  them  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Chartists  of  Bradford  in  forming 
their  difiierent  clubs  and  sections,  and 
the  plan  of  organization.  They  had  in 
each  part  of  the  town  their  difl^eront  places 
of  meeting,  and  soon  twenty  or  thirty 
members  of  the  Chartist  body  were  formed 
in  clubs  and  a  captain  over  them,  and  this 
captain  drilled  or  instructed  them  in  the 
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use  of  a  pike  in  a  room  in  the  same 
neighbonrhood.  And  if  they  were  wanted 
to  come  out  for  anv things  they  sent  from 
the  headquarters  a  dcpuratioti  to  the  diti'e- 
rent  oaptaiiis^  and  the  captains  wonld 
then  call  the  different  sections  together. 
He  then  stated  that  this  was  what  he  had 
come  to  Manchester  to  address  t)iem  upon, 
to  insist  apon  them  doing  the  same  things. 
He  said,  he  advined  them  to  procnre  arms, 
and  then  to  try  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  damnable  villains  that  ruled 
this  town.  He  then  stated  that  he  had 
got  both  a  pike  and  a  gun  ;  and  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  every  man  there  would 
get  the  same  and  form  themselves  into  a 
National  Guard;  and  then  it  would  be  the 
time  to  Upset  the  base  and  rillainous 
rascals  that  called  themselves  the  ruling 
power;  that  he  hoped  ere  long  to  see 
them  crushed  like  dogs  undef  their  feet, 
and  before  many  days  had  passed}  too. 
He  then  commented,  at  considerable 
length,  upon  the  proceedings  of  Monday 
lAst  in  Bradford,  and  how  they  had  got 
the  town  in  their  own  hands  if  other 
towns  had  been  as  well  prepared  to  act  as 
thoy  had  been.  He  then,  in  conclusion, 
bf'gged  them  to  procnre  arms  for  them- 
selves, so  that  they  would  cnish  the  hell- 
born  brats  to  the  earth  and  put  others  in 
their  places. 

There  was  a  meeting  again  on  the  6th. 
Upon  the. 11th  of  June  there  was  another 
meeting  at  Blackstone  Edge,  at  which 
Oropper,  Donovan,  White,  who  was  a 
delegate  from  Bradford,  and  Webber,  who 
came  from  Halilax,  were  present.  At 
that  meeting  the  people  took  the  advice 
of  those  who  had  advised  them  to  arm, 
and  came  armed.  They  fired  shots  imd 
chased  a  policeman,  who  escaped  with  his 
lifei  and  they  marched  in  procession  in 
niilitaiy  array.  Tne  thing  was  ripe  ;  they 
had  been  adyising  the  people  to  arm ; 
they  held  a  meeting  which  showed  their 
doctrines  were  successful. 

On  July  3rd  there  was  another  meet- 
ing at  Carpenters*  Hall,  at  which  Chad* 
wick  was  present,  and  spcke.  On  the  5th 
there  was  one  in  Warren  Street.  On  the 
10th  there  was  another  meeting,  and  I 
believe  that  is  the  last.  There  was  one, 
I  think,  on  the  18th  of  August.  In  the 
meantime  the  object  of  these  parties  had 
manilesily  been  to  arm  and  organize  the 
people,  and  if  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness whom  I  shall  call  before  you  be  well 
founded,  to  set  fire  to  the  magazines  and 
warehouses  of  Liverpool,  and  destroy  an 
incalculable  amount  of  property  and  life. 

They  were  as  good  as  their  word.  It 
was  settled  that  upon  the  81st  of  May  a 
monster  meeting  should  tnke  place.  The 
authorities  countermanded  it ;  they  issued 
proclamations  with  the  authority  of  Go- 


vernment throughout  the  whole  district. 
W ere  the  people  well  afleoted  P  Were  they 
well  cligposed?  Did  they  obey  the  timely 
warning  of  tho^e  who  could  have  no 
motive  but  to  promote  their  interest  P 
They  set  them  at  defiance.  They  held 
the  meeting,  headed  by  two  of  these  de- 
fendants themselves.  Armed  with  pike.-<, 
they  marched  in  military  array  through 
Manchester  out  of  the  town,  and  insisted 
upon  going  on  until  they  were  met  by 
a  corresponding  assembly  coming  from 
Mossley.  This  meeting  did  produce  the 
greatest  alarm.  Could  that  be  tolerated  P 
Was  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  autho- 
rities to  take  proceedings  p 

An  indictment  was  preferred  at  the  last 
assizes  against  these  parties  without  pre- 
yious  inqsiiry.  Without  depositions,  fur 
there  were  none)  but  an  inquiry  was 
instituted  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  these  men  are  now  here  to  stand  their 
trial  complaining  that  they  have  no  de- 
positions, and  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  charge. 

Defendant  White:  Hear,  hear. 

AUotney-Oeneral  t  And  when  I  am  stat- 
ing the  fact  of  the  alarm  which  waji 
created,  a  person  coming  as  a  delegate 
from  other  places,  comins^  with  no  object 
whatever,  not  himself  suffering  as  many 
were,  with  no  reaeon  upon  earth  to  play 
upon  the  passions  of  his  deluded  victims, 
has  the  insolence  to  shunt  "  hear,  hear." 

Aldebson.  B.  :  If  he  does  so  again  I 
shall  commit  him  at  once* 

Defendant  White :  1  wish  to  apologize  to 
your  loi  dship  for  it. 

Aldekson,  B.  :  I  pass  it  over. 

Defendant  White:  It  was  merely  in  re- 
ference to  an  indictment  being  found 
against  us  without  depositions. 

Attorney- General :  Do  not  let  there  be 
any  mistake,  gentlemen.  I  am  glud  the 
defer. daht  has  apologized.  Do  not  let 
him  fancy,  however,  that  there  is  any 
grievance  in  this  ii.dictment  being  pre- 
ferred for  a  misdemeanor  without  depoti- 
lions.  It  is  the  constant  and  uniform 
practice,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  this 
case  why  there  should  be  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course;  but  if  there 
were  a  ground  lor  it,  it  wonld  be  found  in 
the  terror  being  great  aiid  the  danger 
immediate.  Proceedings  were  required 
to  be  taken  instantly  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  at  the  instant  that  the 
authorities  could  act  they  preferred  the 
indictment  which  is  now  the  subject  of 
this  discussion,  and  the  parties  who  at* 
tended  upon  the  Bench  were  prepar-ed  for 
what  naturally  followed  the  finding  of  a:i 
indictment  of  this  description. 

If  }  on  shall  be  of  opinion,  in  the  result, 
that  the  evidence  I  offer  to  you  from  one 
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who  18  no  doabt  An  accomplice  is  correct,  I 
there  Will  be  no  doubt  but  there  was  a 
dangerous  conspirac'y,  and  that  all  these 
parties  were  actively  engaged  in  that 
which  was  most  dangerous.  But  even 
without  his  evidence,  if  you  think  thAt 
all  those  persons  have  attended  those 
meeting!^  with  one  common  purpose,  at- 
tendin:^  by  adjournment  from  time  to 
time,  ard  that  they  were  endeavourinflf  to 
incite  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
Ireland  to  rebellion— if  that  be  their  gene- 
ral object,  they  are  acting  in  a  common 
purpose,  and  you  will  be  of  opinion  that 
ihey  wtTC  agreeing  together,  that  they 
were  cons  |»irat(irB  for  the  purpose  chari^ed. 
and  you  will,  btyond  doubt,  be  of  opinion 
that  the  meetings  at  which  they  were 
present  were  clearly  unlawful  assembiiep^ 
and  upon  that  charge  they  will  also  be 
convicted. 

Evidence  iok  the  Crowk. 
Richard  Beewick — Examined  by  Welthy. 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Man- 
chester. Duiing  the  months  of  March  and 
April  last  sevel^l  public  meetings  were 
held  of  Chartists  in  Manchester,  attended 
by  many  persons. 

Were  tno  meetings  of  a  nature  cal- 
culated to  create  alarm  P — Considerable 
at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
military  were  stationed  in  temporary  bar- 
racks in  ditferent  parts  9f  the  town.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  Stevenson  Square 
upon  Sunday  9th  of  April  I  was  present, 
by  the  direction  of  tne  Mnyor  and  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  Many  thousands 
of  persons  were  there.  There  were  two 
hustings*  I  saw  Michael  M'Donough, 
Edward  Clark  Cropper,  and  Thomas 
Baukin,  I  heard  all  those  parties  speak 
to  the  meeting.  Their  speechng  were  all 
violent.  I  heard  Edward  Clark  Cropper 
advise  the  people  to  arm.  The  Mayor  of 
Sal  ford  was  at  that  nuieting  on  hor-^eback. 
The  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  Manchester 
were  at  the  Town  Hall  at  the  time,  and 
continued  there  so  long  as  the  meeting 
was  held.  I  saw  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  persons  follow  the  Mayor  of  Sal  ford; 
they  called  out  he  was  a  Government 
spy.  Oiher  meetings  were  held  almost 
every  day  down  to  the  31st  of  May.  Bills 
were  porsted  about  the  town  announcing  a 
public  meeting  for  that  day  in  Stevenson 
Square.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  authorities  prohibiting  tliat  meeting 
being  held.  A  very  large  number  of 
special  constables  were  sworn  in.  Upon 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  deputation  of 
ptrsons  came  to  ihe  Mayor.  Cropper  and 
Donovan  came  to  my  office  at  the  Town 
Hall.  I  introduced  them  to  the  Mayor. 
They  wished  to  have  permission  to  come 
into  the  town  to  hold  their  meetings,  so 


they  told  me.  It  wns  refused  on  tho  part 
of  the  authorities.  In  consequence  of  in- 
formation receivfKi,  I  went  the  name  day  to 
Newton  Heath  toll  bar,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  l>orotigh,  ffoing  towards  Ohlhanu 
I  observed  a  large  number  of  peraont*  going 
towards  Oldham.  1  saw  one  man  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand  which  he  brandished 
over  his  head.  Undersl^anding  the  pro- 
cession w(j  close  to  me,  I  came  back  to 
the  t«>ll  biit,  where  the  police  were  sta- 
tioned. Superintendent  Leary  was  there 
with  about  80  or  90  men.  I  ordered  the 
toll  bar  to  be  closed,  and  I  formed  the 
men  across  the  road  upon  the  Oldham  side 
of  it.  About  ten  minutes  to  twelve  Cr^tpper 
svad  Donovan  catne  to  the  toll  bar  to  me 
fp>m  Manchester.  Donooan  said  the  pro- 
cession must  pass  to  Manchester.  I  said 
that  the  Mayor  and  magistrates  had  pro* 
hiidted  that  meeting  being  held,  and, 
whatever  the  result  was,  they  should  not 
pass.  He  said,  "  You  had  better  recon- 
sider what  you  are  saying,  or  bloodshed 
may  be  the  result."  At  that  time  the 
processitm  came  in  sight  from  Oldham. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  formed  ten 
deep,  ana  carried  a  large  black  banner  in 
front  of  tho m .  When  they  arri  ved  wii  h in 
a  few  hundr'^  yards  of  the  toll  bar, 
Donovan  ard  Cropper  left  me,  saying  they 
would  see  if  they  could  stop  it ;  and  aliout 
the  time  it  would  take  them  to  arrive  at 
the  procession  it  was  halted.  Presently 
after  that  another  body  of  men  arrived 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  toll  bar,  from 
600  to  1,000  men,  from  Manchester.  I 
saw  a  large  number  of  pikes  held  up,  and 
there  whs  a  gun  with  a  bayonet  at  the  end 
of  it.  We  refused  to  allow  thofae  that  had 
arms  to  go  through.  We  permitted  those 
that  had  no  arms  to  go  through,  and  ia 
passing  through  we  apprehended  several 
that  had  arms^  For  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, both  up  and  down  the  street,  the 
people  shut  their  shutters  and  locked  their 
doors,  and  left  their  houses.  The  shops 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  were  closed. 
The  Stipendiary  Magistrate  came  out  along 
with  his  staff.  Tho  Mayor  and  several  of 
the  justices  also  came  out,  and,  that  same 
night,  thousands  of  persons  congregated  at 
New  Cross^  and  paving  stones  were  taken 
from  the  street  and  thrown  at  us,  and 
they  tried  to  make  barricades  there.  New 
Cross  is  at  the  top  of  Oldham  Street.  I 
was  struck  twice  upon  the  ankle  and  very 
severely  hurt. 

I  recollect  a  meeting  on  the  2/>th  of 
July  near  the  workhouse.  Two  or  three 
thousand  people  were  there.  I  saw  Mr. 
Leach  there.  There  was  no  previous  in- 
timation ffiven.  There  was  a  square 
formed  in^the  centre  of  the  people,  and 
I  observed  three  men  march  one  after 
the  other  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  or 
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thirty  yards.  I  saw  three  people  walk  in 
military  an-ay.  *  They  walked  op  to  where 
the  people  were,  and  then  the  people 
threw  their  caps  in  the  air  and  cried  out 
hnrrah. 

Did  you  hear  any  cry  about  any  divi- 
sion ? — I  saw  three  men  in  this  way  march 
down,  and  I  heard  them  call  out,  '*  Salfurd 
division,  fall  in." 

What  followed  P— The  parties  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  military  form, 
and  forinod  themselves  about  four  deep, 
and  the  people  marched  off  ihe  ground. 

The  whole  of  the  meeting  ? — I  saw  the 
8al!urd  division  march  oii\  and  went  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities.  When 
I  recurned  in  twenty  minutes  all  was  clear. 

I  know  a  place  called  Whittaker's  Tem- 
peiano^  Hotel,  at  which  meetings  of  the 
Confederates  have  been  held.  Upon  the 
]5th  of  August  I  went  there  with  the  Chief 
Constable  and  a  large  body  of  police.  I 
took  WhiU  there.  He  gave  the  name  of 
George  Rohert$,  and  said  he  came  f'rqm 
Bradford.  I  found  these  papers  in  his 
pocket.     {Produc ing  some  papers,) 

Cross-examined  by  Atkinson. 

You  know,  I  think,  something  of  Gro- 
coitr—Y^. 

Is  he  a  man  of  general  good  character 
for  peaceable  conduct? — 1  never  heard 
anything  particular  against  him. 

Have  you  ever  heard  anything  against 
him  P — 1  know  some  time  ago  th«=«re  was  a 
blowing  up  in  Sheffield,  and  he  was  with 
them  wnen  the  parties  wei  e  apprehended. 

Has  there  been  any  charge  against  him 
for  that  particular  maiter? — lb<-lieve  not. 

Has  not  he  bein  opposed  to  violence  at 
these  meetings  P — X  believe  he  exerted 
himself  about  the  13lh  of  August  to  pre- 
vent any  rioting  taking  place. 

I  believe  that  the  working  population 
of  Manchester  have  a  tast^  for  political 
inquiries,  they  are  famous  for  itP--I  think 
the  Chartibts  are. 

I  believe  those  who  belonged  to  the 
An ti -Corn  Law  League  were  very  n o mor- 
ons P — I  am  not  aware  that  they  hn]d  any 
outdoor  meetings ;  their  meetings  ai'e  iu- 
dooi  B,  and  1  never  see  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Defendant  Donovan. 

How  often  were  the  deputation  at  the 
Town  Hall  before  you  said  the  Mayur 
would  not  let  us  have  the  meeting  (on 
May  31st)  P — I  never  saw  you  at  any  time 
except  the  one  I  speak  of. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  about  seven  P 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  early  as 
that. 

Do  you  recollect  that  we  had  come  out 
and  sat  in  your  office  again,  and  then  that 
we  were  sent  for  by  the  magistrates  P — I 
have  stated  that. 


Do  you  recollect  that  at  half-past[!  ten 
we  came  to  your  office  again  P — No. 

You  are  aware  that  the  magistrates  told 
us  to  come  a  second  time  P — No. 

Are  you  aware  of  what  the  magistrates 
instructed  me  with  regard  to  that  meet- 
ing?— No,  you  told  m^  aftierwards  that 
they  would  not  allow  you  to  hold  the 
meeting. 

Are  you  aware  that  T  told  you  that  we 
should  stop  the  meeting  P — No. 

Are  you  ({uite  sure  tuat  me  and  Cropper 
were  together  afterwards  at  the  toll  bar? 
— Yes,  that  was  my  impressioi^,  you  came 
to  me  together. 

You  say  I  asked  you  to  allow  those 
people  to  pass  through,  or  else  the  cou- 
seuuence  might  be  bloodshed?— Yes. 

You  speak  of  a  meeting  on f  April  9th. 
Did  the  Mayor  and  authorities  of  Man- 
chester give  leave  to  hold  that  n^eetiug  p 
— X  was  told  that  it  was  bO. 

Cross-examined  by  Defendant  Cropper. 

Upon  the  19th  of  April  I  was  immo- 
djately  opposite  where  you  were  address- 
ing the  people. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  my 
speech  I  advised  people  to  arm  ?~No,  but 
1  recollect  your  doiii>^  so. 

Did  you  hear  what  the  purpose  of  my 
advisiM  the  people  to  arm  was?-— No,  I 
was  only  listening  to  a  short  portioi^  of 
your  story. 

John  Cookson — Examiued  by  Knowles. 

One  of  the  Manchester  police.  8pok^ 
to  a  meeting  on  April  3rd  at  Stevenson 
Square.  Inixon  came  forwai  d  to  move  tie 
hrst  resolution,  which  was  to  thank  the 
Mavor  ai.d  E.  Maude,  Esq.,  for  the  kind 
and  cordial  manner  in  which  the  depui^ition 
wai<  received  by  them.  He  wished  to  tell 
the  meeting  what  the  Mayor's  answers 
were,  that  they  would  relieve  them,  it'  they 
would  go  and  pick  oakum  or  break  8tune<!i ; 
but  that  they  were  too  independent,  and 
he  saw  no  n  source  but  to  fight  for  their 
liberty  and  put  down  the  tyrannical  Go- 
vernmeAi,  for  the  time  wiis  coming;  they 
must  not  stop  ppeaking,  but  must  work, 
and  were  they  prepared— if  not,  they  must 
be  before  they  elept— to  put  down  the 
Laughing  Government?  and  if  i  hey  throwed 
out  the  Petition,  they  must  be  ready  to 
kick  them  out  and  to  make  them  tramp 
like  hoVtU  Philippe. 

There  was  another  meeting  on  April 
4th  in  Stevenson  Square.  Thomas 
It,amkin  moved  a  resolution  for  the 
return  of  t'roety  WilHama,  and  Jones, 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  ban. 
ished,  had  they  had  such  a  Government 
as  their  present  Conv  ention  was,  close  at 
hand ;  that  they  would  have  no  need  to 
petition,   for  this  day  week  would  give 
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them  the  Charter ;  if  not,  they  must  fight 
for  it  man fn II J.  They  mast  not  give  a 
prick  and  fiee,  but  must  stand  to  a  man 
for  liberty.  They  were  determined  to  have 
it  and  upset  the  hard-hearted  tyrants; 
he  hoped  they  would  make  them  grin  for 
their  safety  and  flee  to  Prance,  along  with 
he  know'd  who.  Cropper  said  that  he 
wished  the  meeting  to  be  prepared  for  the 
great  straggle  and  to  tight  manfully  for 
their  liberty  ;  he  had  no  doubt  but  what 
they  would  be  wanted  before  this  day 
week  ;  and  those  people  mast  be  prepared 
that  were  not,  fur  they  must  hold  their 
meetings  and  collect  all  the  physical 
force  they  oonld ;  for  that  S()aare  had  a 
pleasing  aspect  now ;  if  soldiers  were  to 
come,  he  had  no  doubt  they  (the  people) 
would  fight  like  men,  not  as  boys;  for 
MvsseU  and  his  colleagues  would  only  use 
them  worse  if  they  did  not  reicrn  the 
victors ;  for  it  was  high  time  to  upset  them 
and  their  tj^rants  at  home,  as  were  receiv- 
ing their  500^  a  year  for  walking  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Were 
they  prepared  with  ammunition  ?  (Cries 
of  •'  YcH.")  And  did  they  mean  to  fighi.  P 
(Cries  of  **  Yea — ready  now.")  Jn  conclu- 
sion, he  hoped  they  would  go  away 
peaceably  until  their  Convention  had  sat, 
and  see  the  result  of  it. 

Ou  April  5th,  at  a  meeting  at  the 
People's  Institute,  Rankin  said  their 
friend  Mr.  Orocoit  was  gone  to  seek  some 
news,  and  until  his  return  he  would 
address  them.  He  would  advise  them  to 
prepare  fur  the  worst,  and  to  stand  firm, 
for  the  Convention  were  determined  not 
to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  without 
the  Charter  or  the  Republic ;  and  they 
would  have  to  defend  them  against  any 
attacks.  He  had  heard  to-day  that  two 
carts  had  been  engaged  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  carting  bullets  for  the  military,  but 
they  would  not  want  them.  The  people 
must  serve  them  the  Fame  as  Bnssia,  take 
5,000  of  them  prisoners  in  the  night.  But 
at  all  events  they  must  be  prepared  f  <r 
death  or  liberty.  They  must  never  mind 
being  slain,  for  he  would  be  their  leader, 
and  he  should  mark  every  man  that  did 
not  stand  to  his  post  for  another  day.  In 
oonclnsion,  he  should  call  npou  Mr. 
Orocott. 

Groeott  said  he  had  very  little  news  to 
tell  them ;  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  London  from  Mr.  Leach^  and  they 
had  bad  a  meeting  of  all  the  tirades  in  the 
town,  and  they  had  come  to  the  unanimous 
decision  to  support  the  People's  Charter, 
and  the  special  constables  would  go  with 
them  also.  He  then  told  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  having  pikes  and  gun«  in  their 
possession.  O'Hea  said  be  would  prepare 
a  resolution,  as  to  whether  a  meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  time  the  Petition 


was  presenttf^d,  and  to  continoe  that  meet- 
ing until  the  decision  was  known,  whether 
the  Charter  was  granted,  and  to  know 
whether  they  must  have  a  liepuhlic  or 
not.  He  hoped  that  every  man  in  that 
place  wtmld  come  prepared  for  war. 

The  Witness  also  spoke  to  another 
meeting  of  500  persons  at  the  Peoplo's 
Institute  on  April  6th.  Orocott  said  he 
should  open  the  meeting  by  reading 
letters  from  Leich  and  Donovan  which 
were  of  Htile  importance,  only  they  should 
have  a  glorious  procession,  and  hoped  to 
h^ve  the  pleasure  of  biinging  with  them 
the  People's  Charter.  If  not,  they  called 
upon  the  people  to  stand  firm,  and  the 
Convention  wished  to  kn<»w  whether  they 
would  agree,  if  the  Charier  was  not  got, 
I  to  have  three  or  four  thousand  delegates 
chosen,  and  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Queen.  John  O'Hea  said  he  should 
,  advise  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  be  determinea  to  do  their  duty  like 
men,  and  those  that  were  prepared  he 
hoped  the}'  would  die  like  men,  nut  as 
slaves ;  for  they  had  better  die  by  8Word 
than  by  famine.  He  had  great  pleatture 
in  telling  them  that  there  were  five 
different  meetings  in  town  of  the  specials, 
who  thought  with  the  people  ana  would 
act  with  them. 

There  was  a  meeting  upon  the  8th  in 
Stevenson  Square,  where  there  were 
about  500  persons. 

John  Nixon  said :  '*  Men  of  Manchester, 
will  you  thus  have  the  last  bit  of  liberty 
taken  from  you  and  trampled  under  foot 
by  those  tyrannical  governors  the  magis- 
trates P  ( Cries  of '  *  No,  we  will  fight  for  it.") 
Then  they  must  come  prepared,  come 
armed,  for  he  did  not  care  for  the  re- 
porters being  there.  He  would  tell  the 
Queen  and  all  her  subjects  that  he,  Nixon, 
was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  to  both.  They 
might  take  that  to  the  magistrates  if  they 
chose,  and  tell  Lord  John  JlusseU  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  robber  and  thiofs  son. 

On  the  9th  of  April  at  Houghton  Green 
there  were  about  10.000  persons.  Webb 
said  he  came  forward  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion to  support  their  Convention.  •*  The 
day  was  nigh  at  hand  when  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  would  be  glad  to  say  they 
were  Chartists  or  Hepublicans,  and  their 
Laughing  Grovernment  wouldhave  tolaugli 
at  the  other  side  of  their  mouths,  or,  like 
Louis  Philippe,  have  to  tramp  to  save  their 
heads.  Were  they  prepared  P  (Cries  of 
*|  Yes.")  Then  he  hoped  they  would  fight 
like  soldiers  and  not  as  cowards,  for  they 
were  determined  to  have  their  liberty 
(either  by  physical  force  if  moral  force 
would  not  do)  or  die  in  the  field,  for  it  was 
better  to  die  by  the  eword  than  by  famine." 
Nixon  was  there.  Groeott  was  in  the  chair. 
Mr.   TraiTuyr  said:    **A8  for  the  Frin;o 
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Minister  that  was  called,  he  was  an  infa- 
mous and  bloodthirsty  villain,  and  ho 
wished  to  know  from  the  people  whether 
the}*  were  prepared  to  do  it,  for  ho  was 
armed,  and  he  did  not  care  who  knew  it. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  there  who  had  guns,  they  mast  hold  up 
their  ri^ht  hands. "  (About  twelve  hands 
were  held n{>.)  Now,  those  that  had  pikes. 
(There  were  about  50  or  60  held  up.)  And 
would  they  use  them  P  (''Yes,  and  wil- 
lingly.") He  heard  them  talking  about 
their  soldiers,  but  it  would  take  all  the 
soldiers  they  had  to  quell  Ireland,  for  in 
'9^  it  took  178,000 ;  and  then  England 
must  be  up  and  doing,  for  they  had  sworn 
to  assist  them,  and  he  called  upon  them,  in 
conclnsion,  to  be  firm  and  determined  to 
have  their  rights,  and  the  spies  might  tell 
the  authorities  that,  for  he  knew  there 
were  some." 

I  attended  a  meeting  in  the  evening  of 
April  10th  at  Stevenson  Square ;  about 
f^CK)  people  were  there.  After  Ball  had 
spoken,  Mr.  Murphy  said,  ''  he  was  quite 
tired  of  their  present  agitation,  for  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  be  up  and  doing, 
and  he  thought  it  was  time  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  for  the  last  bit  of  liberty  was 
about  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  would 
they  left  it  be  so?  (Oies  of  *•  No  '*)  for  it  was 
high  time  that  the  present  Government 
was  ont  of  office ;  and  he  for  one  should  be 
happy  to  be  their  leader  and  draw  his 
Bword  to  upset  the  Queen  and  all  her  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  care  if  the  magistrates 
were  there,  he  would  tell  them  the  same, 
for  he  would  take  the  first  cut  of  her  Ma- 
jesty if  she  was  before  him.  He  did  not 
wish  to  hold  the  cbi^irman  responsible  for 
hib  acts,  for  he  would  speak  out  his  mind, 
and  he  would  not  rest  content  until  they 
had  got  the  Repei^l  of  the  Union  for  Ire- 
land and  the  Uharter  for  England  He 
did  not  caro  for  treason  or  imprisonment, 
for  he  for  one  should  be  h^ppy  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  if  they  would  follow  him. 
He  would  speak  his  mind  more  freely  if 
allowed,  but  the  chairman  was  present." 

Cha4itnck  then  addressed  the  meetirg. 
"  He  thought  the  time  was  come  when  they 
on^ht  to  strike  for  their  liberty,  and  he 
prepared  to  obtain  it.  If  they  were  iiot, 
be  did  not  approve  of  molesting  the  Queen, 
as  his  fViena  Murphqf  had  told  them,  but 
it  was  such  tyrants  as  Kennedy  and  a  few 
other  cotton  employers  as  they  must  mark 
out,  for  he  did  not  blame  the  Queen,  but 
those  tvrants,  the  cotton  merchants  and 
the  kudowners.  But  he  hoped  that  they 
would  remain  peaceable  until  their  Con- 
venticm  were  come  to  a  decision,  and  tben 
he  hoped  that  every  man  would  do  his  duty 
to  obtain  their  rights.  In  conclusion,  he 
irished  them  a  good  night,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  attend  on  Wednesday  night. 


and  he  should  be  glad  to  give  them  every 
information  how  their  Convention  were 
coming  on  if  they  would  a  tend." 

On  the  15th  of  April  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Stevenson  Squire.  Chadwich  was  in 
the  chair.  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
so  good  a  muster  together,  as  the  weather 
was  BO  unfavourable,  but  he  must  tell 
them  they  would  have  to  endure  more 
hardships  than  a  few  drops  of  rain,  for  if 
they  were  frightened  at  that,  what  would 
they  be  when  the  cannon's  mouth  was 
placed  before  them ;  for  he  could  tell  them 
that  they  never  wonld  be  free  men  until 
they  had  a  sword  hung  by  their  side,  and 
he  advised  all  men  that  had  not  one  to  sell 
all  he  had  to  pos?<eS8  himself  of  one. 

Three  or  four  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  on  Sunday,  April  the 
16th }  it  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Chadioick  was  in 
the  chair.  He  said,  "  it  was  time  to  be  doi 
ing,  not  to  be  talking,  and  he  hoped  that 
every  man  of  them  were  ready  to  take  their 
rights  as  freemen  from  the  bloody  and 
base  Government,  for,  if  they  did  not  soca 
stir,  the  Irish  would  be  before  them  ;  it 
was  of  no  use  talking  about  the  blue  coats 
or  red  c<iats,  for  he  believed  that  they 
were  the  beat  friends  they  had,  and  they 
had  no  need  of  being  frightened  of  them, 
for  they  only  wanted  them  to  start,  and 
they  would  soon  help  them  when  they 
ought  to  strike  ;  and  those  that  were  not 
prepared  ought  to  get  pikes,  guns,  or 
swords  to  help  themselves  to  liberty.  He 
did  not  care  what  he  said  now,  for  he 
knew  he  was  a  marked  individual,  and  aa 
soon  as  Sir  George  Qrey*8  Gagging  Bill 
camo  in  force,  he  should  be  taken  ;  but  he 
hoped  the  people  would  not  let  them  pass 
it,  for  they  ought  to  upset  them  before 
that,  aud  put  such  men  as  the  ConventioA 
were  in  office,  for  he  considered  our  pre- 
sent Government  as  nothing  but  rogues, 
j  batitards,  and  pickpockets,  and  the  sooner 
I  they  were  out  of  office  the  better,  and  he 
hoped  those  who  were  not  armed  would 
get  arms." 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  meeting  was  at 
the  People's  Institute.  Orocott  was  in  the 
chair.  Bankin  said, "  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  shopkeepers  last  night  in  Jersey 
Street,  at  which  they  (the  sbopkeepora) 
ht^d  come  to  the  conclusion  to  support  the 
people's  Charter,  and  nothing  less.  He 
called  upon  the  people  to  go  forward,  and 
they  had  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
Charter,  for  he  could  assure  them  that 
Chartism  never  showed  such  a  front  be- 
fore ;  as  for  success,  they  were  sure  of  it 
if  they  would  only  stand  firm,  for  the 
(jovernmcnt  were  frightened  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  ;  and  as  for  thepoiii^e,  they  were 
sure  to  go  with  the  people,  if  they  (the 
people)  wonld  only   strike,  for  he  knew 
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from  mary  that  they  were  only  policemen 
on  account  of  having  no  other  employ- 
ment, that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  for 
he,  for  one,  saw  nothing  but  t-uccess  before 
them,  and  why  should  they  stop?  'Ou« 
ward,  and  we  conquer,'  ought  to  be  the 
word  of  every  true  Englishman,  and  let 
him  that  did  not  int-end  to  fight  for  his 
freedom  shut  himself  up  and  die  a  slaye." 
Chadwiek  stated  that  it  was  high  time  to 
be  up  and  doing,  foi'  it  was  no  use  of 
holding  meetings  and  talking,  for  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  they  ail  ought  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  He  would 
never  rest  until  they  had  got  their  rights, 
and  if  they  were  in  the  same  mind  as  him, 
they  would  have  the  Charter  in  three 
days;  for  they  might  have  it  in  three 
hours  if  they  won  Id  only  unite  thems^elves. 
Why  not  strike  the  blow  and  upset  the 
tyrantH  to-night  P  (on  which  the  chairman 
called  him  to  order).  He  then  stated  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  do  away  with  the 
Queen,  but  that  she  might  live  the  8ame 
as  any  other  being,  and  do  without  so 
many  lords  in  waiiin&j,  &c. 

On  April  21  St,  Good  Friday,  there  was 
a  met'ting  in  ISmithiield  Maiket.  Rankin 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  *'  he 
hoped  that  every  man  who  was  not  a 
Chartist  and  determined  to  have  liberty 
would  not  hold  up  his  hand,  lie  called 
upon  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sup- 
port the  Convention,  and,  whatever  was 
the  result  come  to  in  London,  they  would 
stand  by  ;  but  they  knew  what  that  meant 
(meitning  they  must  fight  or  die  in  the 
struggle) ;  the  bnse  Government  had  dared 
them  to  come  to  the  test,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  nian  in  thai  meeting  would  shrink 
fiom  his  duty,  and  not  say,  *  To  arms,  to 
arms,  my  boy.s,  for  we  must  either  be 
slavep  or  free  *  and  he  knew  it  W(»u]d  be 
the  latter  if  they  were  only  resolved  to 
stand  firm ;  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
if  they  only  had  a  bold  front.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  hoped  they  would  all  be  prepared  \ 
before  then  and  assittt.  yea,  even  if  they  | 
died  in  the  field,  for  to  go  back  now  would 
be  madness,  when  he  knew  they  would 
conquer."  Nuttall  moved  that  Smith 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  phould  be  a  delegate  to  the 
National  AbSembly.  He  said  that  he,  for 
one,  would  never  sijyjn  another  petition  to 
that  House  ;  if  he  did,  it  shonld  be  with  a 
long  steel  pen  that  would  imprint  a  red 
mark  ;  and  he  called  upon  them  as  Eng- 
lishmen and  Iritshmen  to  he  ready  for  the 
glorious  war  that  they  must  have  before 
they  attained  the  Charter;  he,  for  one, 
would  pledge  himself  U)  fight  or  die  for 
liberty,  and  he  could  answer  lor  the  others 
in  the  cart.  The  defendant  M  Donouyh  was 
there.  He  moved  that  the  other  dele- 
gates should  be  Leach  and  Donovan,  of 
the  present  Convention.     He  called  upon 


them  to  be  ready  to  fight  the  great  battle 
if  required,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  they 
would  do  their  duty.  Cropper  moved  a 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Liase  and  tyrannical  Go- 
vernment, aud  he  stated,  if  it  was  not 
gi  anted,  he  hoped  they  would  be  prepared 
to  take  it,  and  that  every  man  wonld  be 
ready,  pen  in  hand,  to  defend  themselves 
from  that  whiggish  and  abominable  Go- 
vernment. It  was  high  time  to  awake 
fix>m  sleeping  and  be  doing,  for  he  was 
quite  tired  of  speaking  there,  and  if  they 
did  not  come  out  aud  do  something  next 
Week,  he,  for  one.  would  never  own 
Chartism  again.  Three  or  four  hundred 
people  were  there. 

Upon  the  22nd  of  April  there  was  an- 
other meeting.  Ghadvjick  was  in  the 
chair.  He  said,  "  it  would  be  the  la?>t  meet- 
ing they  shonld  have,  for  the  time  was 
c<»me  for  them  to  be  up  and  doing;  he 
was  quite  tired  of  speaking,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  doing;  but  they  must  not  wait  for 
their  leaders  to  strike  the  blow,  for  thy 
muHt  be  as  good  patriots,  and  meet  in 
their  houses  and  talK  to  t-ach  other  upon 
the  strength  of  their  force;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  coii.'^uited  ettch  other  would  be 
the  time  lor  them  to  use  physical  force; 
and  he  hoped  that  every  man  of  them 
would  he  ready  by  Moiidav.  He  then 
stated  that  all  they  (the  people)  had  to  do 
was  to  send  the  soidiei-s  word  they  were 
ready,  and  they  would  soon  have  a  war. 
He  then  urged  them  to  fight  like  men  and 
not  be  slaves  any  longer."  Nixon  said  he 
was  tired  of  talking  and  he  wanted  to  be 
doing,  tor  he  was  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

On  the  26th  of  April  there  was  a  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Doheny  was  introduced,  and 
apologised  for  the  non-attendance  of  Mr. 
Mitehel.  He  then  commented  upon  the 
Government's  base  conduct  towards  Ire- 
land, and  he  knew  that  ere  long  they 
would  have  Hepeal  in  Ireland.  The  de- 
fendant James  Leach  was  pnsent.  He 
gave  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Ireland 
and  sjaied  the  ^)eople  «>f  that  country  were 
true  to  the  English,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  be  the  same.  (Cries  of  **  Yes,"  and 
**  Ready.")  He  then  commented  upon  the 
great  distress  that  was  now  pre  vailing  there. 
There  was  a  meeting  on  Sunday  the 
80th  at  the  People's  Institute,  Mr.  Groouti 
in  the  cha^r.  Leach  and  Cropper  spoke. 
Cropper  addressed  them  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  results  that  would  arise 
from  the  Charter,  and  called  upon  them 
to  support  the  National  Assemldy  in  what- 
ever resolution  they  would  come  to.  He 
then  stated  that  it  wa^  no  use  of  him  ad- 
vising them  to  arm,  for  the  Gagging  Bill 
was  now  in  force,  and  it  m:ide  them 
cautious  what  they  said ;  but  he  hoped  they 
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would  be  prepared,  if  anything  should 
occar,  io  have  resort  to  pbysioal  force. 
He  then  called  upon  them  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  pablio-honseSf  and  get  to 
some  news  club,  where  they  could  get 
some  information  and  enlighten  their 
minds. 

There  was  another  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, May  <ird,  Mr.  Oroeott  m  the  chair. 
He  commented  at  considerable  length  up- 
on the  meeting  of  Monday  last  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  stated  that  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  they — the  Ghartisb  body — 
would  not  flinch  one  step  back  from  the 
six  points,  and  if  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  party 
wanted  only  two,  let  them  agitate  for  it, 
but  if  they  only  held  meetings  by  ticket 
and  private,  he  would  propose  that  they 
— ^the  Chartist  body — would  not  interfere 
with  them ;  but  if  they  came  out  to  call 
public  meetings  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
the  Chartists  woald  oppose  them  in  every 
movement,  and  have  only  the  six  points. 
He  called  upon  them  to  abide  entirely  by 
the  decision  of  their  National  Assembly, 
and  he  was  sure  that,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  Charter. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  May,  there  was 
a  meeting  at  Stevenson  Square.  Cropper 
was  in  the  chair.  Archdeacon  mcved  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  with  John  Mitchel, 
Wett,  of  Macclesfield,  then  came  forward, 
and  said  he  had  two  points  to  dwell  upon 
^first,  that  he  did  not  care  a  flint  for  Sir 
Oeorge  Orey*8  Gagging  Bill,  and  the  other 
that  he  was  determined  to  speak  treason 
in  spite  of  the  base,  bloody,  and  damnable 
Government.  He  then  called  upon  the 
meeting  as  L'ishmen  and  Englishmen  to 
unite  themselves  in  a  body  and  be  ready 
at  a  minute*8  notice.  He  advised  them  to 
get  arms,  and  said,  ''  he  would  go  further 
than  that,  he  would  tell  them  what  sort  of 
arms,  that  was  guns  and  pistols,  so  that 
they  could  shoot  any  one  that  came  in  their 
way,  either  friend  or  foe ;  then  they  would 
be  able  to  upset  the  aristocrats."  He  then 
alluded  at  great  length  to  the  commit- 
ment of  ifitehel,  and  went  throu>;h  the 
different  charges  in  the  indictment,  and 
he  called  upon  them  to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage which  he  did  then,  that  was,  "  that 
they  must  reap  the  harvest  of  Ireland 
in  the  different  lanes,  fields,  and  streets, 
and  not  deuist  until  they  had  got  the 
Bepeal,  but  fight  for  it  with  their  pitch- 
forks, until  the  olood  ran  down  the  different 
places."  He  called  upon  them  to  follow 
Mitchd'e  example,  and  they  would  soon 
see  whore  Lord  John  Euseell  would  be. 
'*  He  would  be  doing  penance  in  some  mad- 
house, if  he  did  not  lose  the  last  drop  of 
blood,  as  he  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  there  was 
another  meeting  at  the  People's  Institute, 
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Mr.  Oroeott  in  the  chair.  Wed  spoke 
about  the  aristocrats  and  the  Chartist 
organization.  He  called  upon  them  to 
unite  in  one  mass,  if  they  were  to  gain  the 
Charter  by  physical  force.  Had  they 
been  so  on  the  10th  of  April,  they  would 
not  have  shrunk  back  from  their  post. 
As  long  as  they  were  so  disunited  they 
would  never  have  it.  He  called  upon 
them  to  look  at  the  Repealers  of  Dublin 
of  Monday  last,  and,  if  they  were  to  have 
such  a  procession  in  Lonaon  and  Man- 
chester, the  base  and  bloody  Government 
would  grant  them  the  Charter  before  a 
week.  Then  Donovan  said,  if  they  pro- 
secuted Mitehelt  he  had  no  doubt  but  hun- 
dreds of  lives  would  be  lost  ere  this  time 
next  week,  and  they  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

Dr.  Reynolds  came  forward  and  called 
upon  them  "to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  with  a  pike  over  their  mantel- 
piece and  a  gun  at  their  bed-head;  for 
the  time  must  come,  and  would  come 
ere  many  months  had  elapsed,  for  the 
tyrants  to  be  hurled  from  their  seats, 
and,  if  ever  it  did  come,  if  they  could 
get  no  other  leader,  he  would  be  at 
their  head ;  for  they  all  knew  he  was  a 
physical  force  man  ;  but  they  must  unite 
themselves  a  little  more  before  that  time 
arrived ;  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  that 
time  had  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  would  be 
tried  before  another  week  had  passed. 
What  did  the  12,000  persons  mean  in 
Dublin  last  Monday  but  war  if  their  old 
friends  had  been  found  guilty  P  "  In  con- 
clusion, he  called  upon  them  to  enrol 
themselves  upon  the  Chartist  Association, 
and  then  they  should  know  each  other. 

On  May  26ih  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Stevenson  Square.  Chadwiok  begged 
them  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
when  the  word  **  to  arms  "  was  given,  and 
tight  like  men,  and  die  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  sooner  than  yield  to  the  base  and 
brutal  Whigs.  Nixon  spoke  about  the 
promises  they  had  made,  time  after  time, 
and  to  no  effect ;  but  he  hoped  that  this 
time,  when  the  news  did  come  for  them 
to  arm,  they  would  be  ready  and  willing. 
On  the  27th  there  was  another  meeting  in 
Stevenson  Square.  Archdeacon  denounced 
the  conviction  of  John  Mitchel,  and  invited 
the  people  to  come  armed  to  a  large  mon- 
ster meeting  on  the  Wednesday  following. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  tell  them  he  had 
just  received  a  note  from  the  Staly bridge 
Chartists  that  they  were  ready  at  a 
minute's  notice  to  fight  or  die  in  the 
struggle,  and  Bradford  also  was  an  exam- 
ple to  the  men  of  Manchester.  In  conclu- 
sion, hehoped  they  would  attend  in  their 
ten  thousands  on  Wednesday  (dlst),  and 
then  he  would  defy  the  base  and  bloody 
Government  to  oppose  them.  If  they  would 
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attend  and  fight  to  a  Bingle  man  victory 
was  theirs.  D<mid  Donovan  came  for- 
ward and  commented  at  length  noon  the 
packed  jury  and  the  trial  ot  Mitekel,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  be  prepared  to  act  at 
a  minute's  notice.  He  tnen  alluded  to  the 
review  that  had  taken  place  in  Manchester 
that  day  (a  review  on  the  race  ground),  a 
move  of  aristocrats  to  frighten  the  people, 
and  if  the  Chartists  and  Repealers  were  as 
well  organised  as  the  police  and  military, 
they  would  fear  nothing.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  ready  for  the  good  work  that  was 
to  take  place  ere  Mitchel  was  banished. 
€roi/per  and  Bankvn  also  spoke.  Cropper 
called  upon  them  to  enrol  themselves  in 
the  Chartist  Association  or  Bepeal  Clubs. 
Banhin  eaid  he  was  quite  tired  of  agita- 
tion, and  if  they  were  prepared  and  armed, 
he  would  be  happy  to  be  their  leader,  and 
sooner  than  relinquish  their  rights,  die  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  sooner  than  Mitehel 
should  be  sent  across  the  sea. 

On  the  28th  of  May  there  was  another 
meeting.  (7roco^^  was  in  the  chair.  Bankin 
advised  them  to  get  arms  to  fight  for  liberty 
and  the  release  of  Mitchel,  He  then  made 
them  all  stand  ap  and  swear  by  their  God 
that  they  would  fight  to  a  single  man  until 
they  had  gained  MUcheVs  release.  He 
then  stated  he  would  be  their  leader  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready.  (Cries  of,  '*  We 
swear  it,"  and  "  We  are  ready  if  you  will 
name  the  time.")  Then  be  firm  and  you 
shall  know  the  time. 

The  whole  assembly  stood  up  and  swore 
it  P — The  greater  part  of  them  did. 

Orocott  and  Dr.  Reynolds  also  spoke. 
The  latter  advised  them  to  get  their  arras 
in  readiness  for  to-morrow  or  Tuesday, 
and  to  have  a  monster  meeting  and  to 
fight  or  die  in  the  great  work  He  stated 
that  the  Chartists  of  England  ought  to 
meet  Lord  John  Bti^sell  with  a  volley  of 
grape  shot  if  he  did  not  grant  them  the 
Charter  and  the  release  of  Mitchel,  Mr. 
Grocott  then  closed  the  meeting  with  stat- 
ing that  the  Council  had  agreed  to  form  a 
National  Guard,  and  that  those  that  wished 
it  must  enrol  their  names.  The  meeting 
then  broke  up,  there  being  about  800  per- 
sons present. 

The  next  meeting  I  attended  was  June 
4th.  Mr.  Orocott  was  in  the  chair.  White 
came  forward  and  called  upon  them  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Chartists  of 
Bradford  in  forming  their  different  clubs 
and  sections  and  the  plan  of  organization. 
**  They  had  in  each  part  of  the  town,  their 
places  of  meeting.  Also  20  or  30  members 
of  the  Chartist  body  were  formed  in  clubs 
and  a  captain  over  them,  and  this  captain 
drilled  and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  a 
pike  in  a  room  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
and  if  they  were  wanted  to  come  out  for 
anything,  they  sent  from  the  head-quarters 


a  deputation  to  the  different  captains,  and 
the  captains  would  then  call  the  different 
sections  together."  He  then  stated  that 
this  was  what  he  had  come  to  Manchester 
to  address  them  upon,  to  insist  upon  them 
to  form  the  same  things.  He  then  ad- 
vised them  to  procure  arms,  and  then  to 
try  the  power  of  the  aristocrats  and  the 
damnable  villains  that  ruled  the  town. 
He  then  stated  that  he  had  got  both  pike 
and  gnn,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
every  man  there  would  get  the  same  and 
form  themselves  into  a  National  Guard, 
and  then  it  would  be  the  time  to  upset  the 
base  and  villainous  rascals  that  called 
themselves  the  ruling  power ;  that  be 
hoped  ere  long  to  see  them  crushed  like 
dogs  under  their  feet,  and  before  many 
days  had  passed,  too."  He  then  commented 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  Monday  last  in  Bradford,  and  how 
they  had  got  the  town  in  their  own  hands 
if  other  towns  had  been  as  well  prepared 
to  act  with  them.  He  then,  in  conclusion, 
would  beg  of  them  to  procure  arms  for 
themselves,  so  that  they  could  crush  the 
hell-bom  brats  to  the  earth  and  put  others 
in  their  places. 

Mr.  Leach  then  came  forward  to  ad- 
dress them  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  Wednesday's  proceed- 
ings (May  31st),  and  explained  the  aifferent 
plans  about  going  to  stop  the  meeting ;  also 
the  result  of  the  deputation  to  the  Mayor, 
and  he  commented  at  great  length  upon 
the  plan  that  the  Committee  had  taken 
to  stop  parties  from  coming  in  the  town. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  different  re- 
marks that  had  been  made  upon  the 
Committee.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ad- 
vise them  not  to  cast  any  reflections  upon 
the  Committee  until  they  had  heard  the 
different  individuals  explain  their  conduct, 
which  would  be  in  the  course  of  this  week ; 
but  he  believed  it  was  all  a  concocted  plan 
of  the  authorities  and  their  detectives. 
The  meeting  broke  up  by  the  chairman 
telling  them  that  any  who  wished  to  enrol 
their  names  as  National  Guards  might  do 
BO  at  the  small  room  at  the  back  to-night, 
and  also  to-morrow  night  at  8  o'clock. 
There  were  about  20  or  30  persons  stopped 
to  enrol  their  names ;  the  meeting  broke 
up  at  half-past  nine,  there  being  about  700 
persons  present. 

That  was  the  last  meeting  I  think  you 
took  a  note  of  P— It  was. 

Tuesday,  December  19th. 
John  Goohson — Cross-examined  by  James. 

I  have  been  in  the  police  force  since 
January  last.  I  was  a  draper's  assistant 
before. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes 
before  you  went  into  the  police  force  P — I 
was  not. 
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Wbal  waB  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
speeobee  you  have  reported  from  memory 
in  any  one  day  P — Two. 

Two  speeches  P — I  beg  yonr  pardon.  I 
thought  you  meant  meetings.  About 
four.  I  miffht  perhaps  have  said  a  word 
or  two  whicn  the  others  spoke. 

I  think  you  were  here  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attorney  •  OeneraV  8 
speech  P — Yes. 

Will  Tou  be  good  enough  to  relate  what 
was  said  by  the  AUomey-Omeral?—!  was 
not  in  more  than  two  minutes. 

What  did  he  commence  with  ?  Can  you 
recollect  anything  P — He  was  alluding  to 
some  of  the  speeches ;  what  they  had  said. 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  it. 
There  was  a  great  bustle  about  the  door. 

I  presame  there  was  sometimes  a  great 
bustle  in  the  meetings  P — There  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Atkinson, 

Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  only 
noted  in  your  memory  those  speeches 
which  you  thonght  were  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character  ? — I  did. 

Those  were  the  speeches  which  you  par- 
ticularly noted  P  —Yes,  that  was  my  object 
in  attending  the  meetings. 

Then  all  the  intermediate  speakers,  if 
there  were  any,  between  the  first  speaker 
which  you  reported  and  the  second  you 
would  omitP — Yes,  without  there  was 
anything  of  particular  consequence. 

Did  yon  take  the  whole  of  a  speech  of 
which  a  part  was  inflammatory,  or  did 
YOU  take  the  inflammatory  part  alone  P — 
The  inflammatory  part  and  some  little  of 
the  other ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
nonsensical  talk  that  was  of  no  use. 

[The  WUness  was  cross-examined  at 
length  about  the  speeches  made  by  one 
BaM  at  these  meetings.  On  April  16th 
BaU  said,  ''the  next  petition  he  signed 
would  be  signed  with  a  steel  pen,  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  if  signed  in  the  right 
place,  would  leave  a  mark  that  would  tell 
for  a  louff  time.  When  the  signal  was 
given,  he  hoped  they  would  be  prepared  to 
attend  to  it,  with  their  steel  pens  ready  to 
dip."] 

Did  you  ever  correct  your  reports  by 
newspapers  P  —Never. 

You  never  saw  a  newspaper  report  of  a 
meeting  which  yoa  had  reported  your- 
self P— Many. 

Have  you  read  those  reports  with  a  view 
to  correct  your  ownP — I  never  saw  my 
own  reports  after  the  evening  I  delivered 
them  into  the  ofiice  till  I  have  seen  them 
here. 

OroBS-examined  by  the  DefencUmt  White. 
'  On  June  4th  you  swear  that  I  advised 
the  Manchester  people  to  arm  P — Yes. 

And  that  I  told  them  that  I  had  a  pike 
and  a  gun  P— Yes* 


Did  I  make  use  of  no  language  that 
was  calculated  to  qualify  that  P — No. 

Might  not  I  have  made  use  of  other 
languji^e  to  qualify  that  which  you  have 
stated  ?— -No,  you  did  not. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  ^ve  over  re- 
porting speeches  P — I  question  whether 
there  is  another  report  afher  the  14th  of 
June. 

Gret  a  pen  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  show 
us  a  sample. 

Aldersov,  B.  :  He  will  not  do  any  such 
thing. 

Witnees:  Perhaps  it  may  be  upon  a 
different  subject  altogether  to  what  those 
were.  Some  subjects  are  a  great  deal 
drier  than  others. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  You  might  just  as  well 
ask  him  to  say  the  Belief  Those  are 
matters  of  observation  with  which  you  are 
to  address  the  jury. 

Defendant  White :  In  taking  these  notes 
of  yours,  they  look  more  like  a  consecu- 
tive speech.  They  do  not  look  like  ex- 
tracts. How  comes  it,  if  they  are  not 
entire  speeches,  that  you  do  not  give 
them  as  extracts  P — I  have  given  them  as 
you  gave  them. 

I  wis!i  to  ask,  Mr.  Policeman,  whether 
all  these  meetings  which  yuu  attended 
were  strictly  peaceable  meetings  P — The 
great  majority  of  them. 

Do  you  recollect  my  advising  the  people 
of  Manchester  to  peace  P — No. 

Do  you  recollect  hearing  me  say  that  I 
entirely  repudiated  all  connection  with 
mobs  P — No. 

You  are  sure  of  that  P — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  me  advising  the  people 
to  be  peaceable  P — No. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Defendant  Donovan, 

You  say  at  the  meeting  of  the  2l8t  of 
May  I  said  that  before  that  day  week 
there  would  be  several  hundred  lives  lost  P 
—You  did. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Dr.  Reynolds 
said  that  he  would  upon  the  next  occasion 
when  a  delegate  was  about  to  be  elected 
offer  himself  as  a  representative  for  Man- 
chester to  sit  in  any  Convention  there 
might  be,  and  that  Donovan  and  Lea4ih 
had  acted  as  moral  cowards  P — I  do  not. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  might  have 
done. 

You  are  quite  sure  it  was  not  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Reynolds  that  I  used  the  words, 
*  *  there  may  be  several  hundred  people  lose 
their  lives  before  that  day  week  "  P — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  that  when  I  used  this 
expression  I  said  that  I  regretted  that 
such  language  as  that  which  was  used  by 
Dr.  Reynolds  would  be  the  cause  of  several 
hundred  people  losing  their  lives  before 
that  day  week  P — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that 
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thid  language  oonld  be  used  in  reply 
to  Or.  Seynolds  saying  we  were  moral 
cowards  P — I  do  not. 

You  say  at  the  same  meeting  I  advbed 
the  people  to  organize  P — I  believe  you  did. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Befendcmi  Nixon. 

The  first  meeting  you  speak  of  me  is 
upon  the  3rd  of  April.  Are  vou  aware 
wnat  kind  of  meeting  that  was  r — A  meet- 
ing of  oakum -pickers  and  the  unemployed. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  town 
at  that  time,  was  not  there  P — ^There  was. 

Were  the  majority  of  the  meeting  com- 
posed of  men  or  boys  P — Perhaps  half  and 
half. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
men,  you  would  take  them  to  be  unem- 
ployed people  in  distressed  circumstances  P 
— ^Yes,  I  had  seen  them  about  a  long  time 
before  that. 

I  moved  the  resolution,  did  not  I P 

Aldekson,  B.  :  a  Yote  of  thanks  to  the 
M^or. 

Vef&ndamt  Niaeon:  In  this  speech  you 
Htated  that  I  advised  the  people  to  get 
arms  that  night  before  they  slept  P — Ton 
said  that  you  saw  no  resource  but  to  fight 
for  their  liberty  and  put  down  these  tyran- 
nical governors,  for  the  time  was  come 
that  they  must  stop  speaking,  but  must 
work,  and  were  they  prepared  P 

You  did  not  hear  me  deprecate  the 
mobs  that  had  been  g[oing  about  the  town 
breaking  the  shop  windows  and  breaking 
into  places  P— >!  did  not. 

Will  you  read  BalV$  speech  at  that 
meeting  P  Have  you  a  note  of  that  P— Yes. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  ''they  would 
pledge  themselves  to  act  as  one  body  and 
defend  their  rights,  and  then  they  could 
obtain  the  Charter  without  shedding  the 
least  drop  of  blood,  and  were  they  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Conyention  P  and  if 
rejected  he  hoped  and  trusted  they  would 
stand  by  their  arms  if  they  had  any ;  and 
if  not  they  must  get  them  ;  for  they  must 
have  the  tyrannical  Government  removed, 
and  make  them  flee  along  with  Victoria 
and  her  Boyal  Consort  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  but  all  this  could  not  be  obtained 
without  they  would  stand  by  their  arms, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  meeting 
whether  they  would.  (Cries  of  "Yes, 
and  •*  Down  with  the  tyrants.") 

Alderson,  6. :  That  only  makes  it  a 
more  illegal  meeting.  You  call  for  a 
speech  that  was  not  put  in  before. 

Defendant  Nixon:  I  am  very  thankful 
to  your  lordship  for  reminding  me  of 
that. 

The  next  meeting  you  speak  to  me  is 
upon  the  8th  of  ApnI.  That  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  unemployed,  too,  was  it  not  P — 
Yes. 

You  did  not  hear  me  advise  the  people 


to  keep  the  peace  and  abstain  i^m  all 
acts  of  violence  in  tihe  town  P— Quite  the 
reverse. 

Do  you  not  think  at  the  time  we  were 
speaking  that  we  were  very  enthusiaBtic 
— take  me,  for  inbtance  P — ^Yes,  very. 

And  did  not  you  think  I  made  a  very 
foolish  speech  P— -I  did,  very. 

The  next  meeting  you  speak  to  me  is 
upon  the  22nd.  You  say  I  used  language 
to  this  effect—that  I  was  determined  to 
fight  P— Not  those  words  exactly. 

You  did  not  hear  me  deprecate  the  part 
the  people  were  taking,  that  the  meetings 
were  ridiculous  in  their  character,  and  I 
advised  them  to  dissolve  and  go  away  ? — 
No. 

When  I  was  speaking  do  you  recollect 
any  cries  .of  "  Throw  him  out  of  the  cart," 
or  "  Pull  him  down  "  P— No. 

You  do  not  recollect  WiUiam  Chadwiek 
getting  up  in  reply  to  me,  and  saying  the 
people  were  honest  and  sincere,  and  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  expected  of  them,  in 
reply  to  what  I  had  been  condemning 
them  for  P— No,  I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  because  it  was  not  at 
that  meeting. 

John  CoUingham — Examined  by  Monk. 

In  the  Manchester  police.  Spoke  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Hall  of  Science  on  May  8th, 
John  Murray  in  the  chair.  Archdeacon 
read  a  letter  from  John  Mitchd^  of  the 
United  Irishman,  which  he  said  he  re- 
ceived yesterday,  the  contents  of  which 
were  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  people 
uniting  themselves  together  once  more, 
and  that  the  Government  had  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  acknowledging  the  flattering 
address  he  had  received  &om  the  Demo- 
crats of  Manchester  and  Sal  ford,  and 
hoping  that  ere  long  he  would  be  able  to 
appear  amongst  them.  He  was  going  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  Confederation 
bodv,  in  order  that  his  writings  or  speeches 
could  not  be  saddled  on  the  back  of  that 
party,  but  should  use  every  exertion  to  pro- 
mote their  interest,  &c.  Michael M'JDonough 
followed.  "It  has  been  said  by  some 
•  Wait  awhile,'  but  you  have  waited  too 
lon^ ;  the  people  of  Ireland  have  unfurled 
their  colours.  And  you  Englishmen  make 
a  bold  start  onward  in  one  common  cause. 
You  have  the  affections  of  the  militaiy  in 
your  honourable  cause,  but  confide  very 
little  in  your  police."  The  speaker  then 
alluded  to  the  State  Trials  of  Mitehel, 
Meagher,  and  0*Brien :  '*  Let  no  man  go  to 
prison.  Come  forward  as  bailsmen  ten 
hundred  thousand  of  you  at  their  backs 
together — and  that  is  the  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. I  woald  say,  let  what  will  comei 
let  not  your  leaders  go  to  prison.  Let 
the  people  and  leaders  keep  together,  no 
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imprisonment  mnst  take  place.  Ail  the 
Chartists  and  all  Bepealers  stand  together, 
and  then  the  Government  will  have  to  ask 
yon  what  joa  want,  and,  if  all  jour  leaders 
tamed  traitors  to-morrow,  the  people 
themselves  are  sufficient  and  strong 
enough  to  achieve  their  own  liberties." 

The  Witness  also  spoke  to  a  meeting  on 
Jane  11th  at  Blackstone  Edge,  where 
he  saw  Oeorge  White,  and  James  Leach. 
The  meeting  was  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock.  Tagg  in  the  chair.  Cropper 
said :  If  the  people  of  this  great  country 
were  perfectly  organized  their  demands 
would  soon  be  answered,  for  there  is 
nothing  strikes  so  much  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  Government  as  a  proper 
organization  of  the  people.  He  then 
alluded  to  Lord  John  EusseU,  said  he 
was  an  evil  spirit  sent  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  but,  if  the 
people  unite  firmly,  they  mav  soon  destroy 
both  Lord  John  Eussell  and  his  colleagues. 
The  speller  then  recommended  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  Uvs.  MOehel  and  her 
children.  White  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said:  The  men  of  Bradford  were 
already  organised,  and,  moreover,  pre- 
pared with  something  to  defend  them- 
selves. It  is  your  right  to  be  armed,  it  is 
also  time  to  be  stirring,  you  are  tired  of 
long  speeches.  Foreign  nations  are 
laughing  at  you;  they  will  say  liberty 
is  on  your  lips,  but  cowardice  is  in  your 
hearts.  I  have  been  six  times  in  prison 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  care  not  for 
the  iron  bars  of  the  prison.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  agitata  for  the  cause  of  ftreedom, 
and  we,  the  men  of  Bradford,  have  our 
telegraph  as  well  as  our  Government. 
Whenever  we  want  information,  or  infor- 
mation to  go  from  one  quarter  to  another, 
we  place  our  men  at  half-mile  distances 
from  each  other  on  the  different  roads. 
Therefore  we  send  and  receive  our  returns 
with  speed  and  safety.  Let  not  any  man 
from  this  day  call  himself  a  Chartist  who 
does  not  immediately  eurol  himself  on 
our  books.  Then  we  can  tell  what  num- 
ber of  men  we  can  depend  upon ;  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  receive  the  word 
"Onward,"  there  are  plenty  of  good  men 
ready  to  give  it  you.  The  men  of  Brad- 
ford will  have  a  meeting  to-morrow,  with 
drums,  fifes,  and  colours.  Such  a  meet- 
ing has  never  before  been  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire ;  and,  moreover,  they 
are  at  this  moment  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and,  when  you  and  the  men 
of  all  other  quarters  are  equally  prepared, 
we  soon  will  effect  a  change  in  the 
Government  of  this  country.  We  soon 
will  send  Lord  John  EusseU  in  the  place 
of  John  Mitchel,  and  restore  MOchei  to  his 
native  land.  The  speaker  then  alluded 
to  a  police  superintendent,  who,  he  said, 


was  in  this  meeting.  He  described  his 
dress,  and  immediately  all  parties  began 
to  look  for  him.  Some  saia  he  ought  to 
be  shot.  (Much  confusion  in  the  meeting 
at  this  moment.)  The  chairman  called 
**  Order."  White  continued  speaking  on 
organization,  its  utility  to  the  people,  and 
likewise  told  tbem  to  prepare  themselves 
with  arms.  Arehde<icon  and  Donova/n  fol- 
lowed. Archdeacon  referred  to  the  super- 
intendent who,  he  said,  was  in  the  meet- 
ing with  a  frieze  coat  on,  and  that 
he  was  that  morning  pointed  out  by 
their  Chartist  spy  at  the  railway  station. 
This  created  great  confusion  a  second 
time,  and  some  said  "  Let  us  shoot  him." 
The  chairman  again  called  order.  DonO' 
van  alluded  to  the  policeman  who,  he 
said,  was  in  the  meeting.  This  beinff 
the  third  time  this  affair  was  named, 
many  considered  that  Donovan  was 
anxious  to  see  the  man  attacked.  The 
individual  named  made  his  escape,  and 
many  hundreds  followed  him.  There  is 
but  one  house  on  this  moor  for  a  long 
distance,  and  the  police  officer,  I  believe, 
made  his  escape  into  it,  when  a  pistol 
shot  was  immediately  fired  after  him,  and 
numbers  proposed  to  break  through  and 
destroy  him.  Donovan  at  this  moment 
seemed  greatly  excited,  knowing  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  third  attack  on  the 
officer  in  question.  Accordingly  Oeorge 
White,  of  Bradford,  followed  the  mum- 
tude,  and  delivered  a  short  address, 
stating  what  consequences  might  follow 
if  the  man  was  killed. 

White:  1  stopped  tbem. 

Attorney' General :  We  are  reading  this 
that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  that. 

Monk :  Did  Leach  speak  ? — ^Yea. 

After  that,  did  the  meeting  break  up  f 
—Yes. 

Were  any  shots  fired  P — Yes, 

Did  you  bear  any  cries  for  anvbodyP 
was  anything  said  about  looking  u>r  any- 
body P — ^Yes,  for  the  police  officer. 

Was  that  about  the  time  that  the  shots 
were  fired  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  were  there  about  P — It  was 
a  very  large  meeting.  It  stands  upon  a 
very  wild  place. 

Cross-examined  by  James* 

Witness  read :  James  Leach  followed  on 
the  rights  of  man.  He  was  moderate  in 
his  a&ress,  but  strongly  urged  on  the 
men  of  England  to  organize  themselves 
into  classes  and  sections ;  spoke  of  John 
Mitehel  and  Irish  distress ;  urged  on  the 
people  of  England  never  to  allow  this 
country  to  come  to  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  in  Ireland.  The  GK)vemment  of 
England  will  keep  your  privileges  from 
you  so  long  as  you  are  not  united. 
Organize,  and  be  steady.    Nothing  can 
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prevent  you  from  your  libertieB.  The 
speaker  went  on  for  a  considei'able  time 
on  the  character  of  MUchsl,  and  advocated 
a  fund  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Did  you  know  M'Donoiigh  before  that 
day  P— Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  quiet,  peaceable 
man,  generally  speaking  P — I  have  known 
he  has  been  m  quarrele,  bat  he  has  not 
been  altogether  linked  with  the  parties. 

I  do  not  know  whether  yon  are  aware 
of  his  giving  assistance  frequeDtly  to  the 
police  when  there  have  been  disturbances  P 
— I  have  heard  of  the  like,  that  he  has 
done  so.  I  have  heard  from  some  of  my 
brother  officers  that  he  has  made  himself 
officious  in  giving  assistance. 

Aldeeson,  B.  :  Cropper  is  the  first  per- 
son that  is  mentioned,  therefore  if  he 
wishes  to  ask  any  questions  about  that 
meeting  of  the  11th  of  June,  it  will  be 
material. 

Cross-examined  by  Cropper. 

Are  you  certain  it  was  me  that  was  at 
the  meetixig  that  dayP  Just  recollect 
yourself, — 1  es. 

Ald£BSON,  B.  :  Do  you  recollect  his 
face  now  P — Yes. 

Cropper :  Are  you  certain  ? — 1  es. 

Do  you  know  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  James  George  Clarice  i* — Yes. 

Did  you  see  that  individual  at  that 
meeting  upon  that  day  P — I  did. 

And  you  are  certain  you  did  not  mis- 
take him  for  me  F — ^I  am  certain.  I  have 
known  the  Clarke  named  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Was  my  name  introduced  to  that  meet- 
ing as  EdvxMrd  Clark  or  Edward  Clarke 
Cropper? — ^You  have  been  called  Clark 
and  Cropper  CUurk  by  me,  but  I  know 
your  name  of  Cropper,  and  have  known  it 
for  a  length  of  time. 

How  long  have  you  known  me  P — I  have 
known  you  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  time.  I  have  been  to  your  house.  I 
have  known  you  a  length  of  time  address- 
ing public  meetings.  From  the  month  of 
April  or  May. 

Yon  have  been  at  my  house,  you  si^f — 
Yes. 

Where  do  you  say  it  is  P — I  cannot  ex- 
actly name  the  street,  but  it  is  in  Oldham 
Boad. 

Cross-examined  by  Befend4mt  White, 

Do  you  think  you  can  recollect  the  main 
part  of  my  address  upon  Blaokstone  Edge  P 
—Yes. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  fairly  describe  it 
in  your  notes  ? — I  am  sure. 

Did  I  give  an  indication,  as  given  by 
Blackstone,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Englishmen  P 

Aldbksok,  B.  :  Perhaps  yon  may  put  it 
to  him  now,  he  may  remember  it. 


White:  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
armed  was  one. 

AldebsoV,  B.  :  To  have  arms  P 

Defendant  White : Yes,  the  oonstitntional 
rights  of  the  people,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Blackgtone's  definition  of  the  constitution  P 
— I  cannot  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  my  saying,  I  have  no 
other  desire  than  to  have  order  on  the 
part  of  the  Chartists,  or  no  desire  to  do 
injury  to  life  or  property  P — I  cannot  re- 
collect that. 

Can  you  recollect  mv  being  the  cause  of 
saving  one  of  your  body's  lives  P 

Alderson,  B.  :  He  has  mentioned  that. 
I  have  taken  a  note  of  that. 

Defendant  White :  Was  not  it  your  im- 
pression that  if  that  mob  were  not  re- 
strained, that  man's  life  would  have  been 
taken  P — Yes,  I  believe  it  would. 

Ai'e  you  aware  that  I  received  some  in- 
juries in  personallv  standing  between  that 
man  and  the  people  P — ^No. 

How  long  did  I  speak  P — About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

How  many  lines  have  you  ^ot  there  P — 
During  your  speech  the  meetmg  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  policeman  running  away. 

You  swear  it  was  during  my  address  P— 
Yes. 

How  far  would  he  have  to  run  P — Eight 
or  ten  hundred  yards. 

Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  took  refuge  in 
a  stable?— Yes. 

Did  he  tell  von  I  prevented  the  people 
rushing  into  the  stable  P — No. 

You  have  already  stated  I  saved  his 
life  P  —  I  stated  from  my  report  you 
addi*essed  the  people. 

I  consider  I  have  a  hold  on  this  witness. 
He  swears  the  man  ran  eight  or  ten 
hundred  yards  to  a  stable  daring  my 
speech.  I  was  at  the  stable  to  prevent 
the  rushing  in  on  him. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  . 
force  P — About  eleven  or  twelve  months. 

Were  you  never  in  the  police  force  be- 
fore P— Yes,  I  was. 

How  came  you  to  leave? — 1  was  dis- 
charged. 

What  for  P— For  taking  a  few  pears  off 
a  tree,  and  a  brother  officer  reported  me. 

Where?— At  Hulme. 

Would  not  you  call  that  robbing  an 
orchard?— No. 

Cross-examined  by  the  D^endant 
Donovan, 

You  have  sworn  the  polioeman  ran 
away  during  White's  speech?— Yes. 

You  have  also  sworn  he  ran  away 
daring  mine. 

Aldebsok,  B.:  He  has  said  so;  it  is 
possible  the  man  may  have  ran  away 
twice. 
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Jcmea  Shaw— Examined  by  Wekhy, 

Clerk  in  the  detective  police  office  at 
Manchester.  Was  present  at  a  meeting 
upon  Blackstone  Edge  on  the  11th  of  June. 
Saw  some  of  the  people  coming  to  the 
ground.  They  marched  in  military, order ; 
250  of  them  came,  headed  by  Webber. 
They  left  it  in  the  same  way ;  thej  fell 
iiLfeo  order,  and  Webber  gave  the  word 
•*  ^n  in,"  and  they  fell  in  two  abreast, 
and  marched  away.  Saw  the  policeman 
pursued.  He  ran  across  the  moor  until 
he  was  protected  by  some  of  the  county 
police.  Witness  was  not  certain  if  he 
went  to  a  house. 

Frederick  WtUiam  Chranlum,   sworn — Ex- 
amined by  Pollock, 

On  the  18th  of  August  he  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  People^s  Institute.  Oro- 
eott  was  chairman,  and  made  a  very  vio- 
lent and  seditious  speech. 

Have  you  a  note  of  that  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  make  that  note  P — I  made 
it  immediately  after  leaving  the  hall. 

Now  tell  us  from  the  note  what  was  the 
effect  of  Eamsden'e  speech  P— Mr.  Bame- 
den,  of  Salford,  called  the  police  a  set  of 
fiends  and  useless  cowards,  and  if  they 
were  all  of  his  mind  they  would  soon  get 
rid  of  them.  He  was  always  prepared, 
and  carried  something  with  him  (pointing 
to  the  inside  of  his  jacket),  which  if  e^ery 
man  did  the  same  they  would  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  vipers.  He  called  re- 
peatedly to  them  to  arm  and  organiee 
their  several  classes,  and  never  mind  what 
they  said  aboat  secret  societies,  for  if  they 
were  to  attack  the  police  (pointing  to 
them  on  the  platform)  there  would  not  be 
a  bone  each  for  them. 

Were  there  police  there  P — There  were 
six  constables,  with  myself,  in  uniform. 

What  eke  did  he  say  P— He  said  Mr. 
Ihswick  and  the  police  fiends  were  inti- 
mate acquaintances  of  his,  and  he  loved 
them  as  the  devil  did  holy  water.  He 
said  he  had  been  in  their  custody  in  1842 
on  a  charge  they  called  sedition,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  that  was.  He  would 
not  be  the  least  surprised  if  the  police 
were  to  call  what  he  was  then  saying 
sedition,  but  he  did  not  care  for  that ;  if 
the  people  would  only  arm  themselves, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  police  fiends 
or  the  Grovemment  to  withstand  them. 

Anything  more  P — Several  of  them  said 
they  were  prepared.  One  of  them  bran- 
dished a  pike,  but* several  of  them  said, 
"Not  yet."  One  of  them  said,  "Turn 
him  out ! "  but  he  still  kept  his  station — 
Uiat  is,  the  man  with  the  pike  near  the 
door. 

At  that  time  had  some  of  these  defen- 
dantB  in  this  leej  case  been  apprehended 


upon  a  charge  of  sedition  P  do  you  know 
that  yourself  P— Yes,  they  had. 

What  did  Mr.  Cla/rk  (fropper  say  ?— Ho 
said  that  he  had  been  taken  into  custody 
at  the  Borough  Court,  and  informed  them 
of  the  salaries  of  the  chief  constable,  the 
chief  superintendent,  and  the  whole  of  the 
police  force,  and  called  them  a  useless 
body,  and  said  they  were  nothing  but 
robbers.  He  told  them  to  prepare  and 
organise  their  classes.  He  would  not  tell 
them  to  arm,  but  said,  "  You  know  what 
I  mean  by  that."  He  said  the  hour  was 
nigh  at  hand  when  oppression  would 
cease,  and  he  hoped  ererj  man  would 
avow  himself  a  Chartist.  He  next  re- 
minded them  to  raise  a  subscription  to 
defend  those  that  were  in  custody ;  he 
believed  they  would  be  able  to  triumph 
over  their  enemies. 

John  Prt66— -Examined  by  Weleby, 
Spoke  to  a  meeting  at  the  People's  In- 
stitute on  2nd  of  July,  Qrocott  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  M'DouaU  spoke.  He  said  a  committee 
was  sitting  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  con- 
sider the  grievances  that  then  existed 
among  them,  and  that  the  Chartist  Com- 
mittee had  had  a  commanication  with 
them.  He  advised  them  to  organize  and 
be  prepared  with  arms,  to  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  be  called  out. 

The  WUness  also  spoke  to  a  meeting  at 
Carpenter's  Hall  on  July  3rd,  at  which 
White  spoke.  He  said  there  was  a  re- 
porter of  the  press  there,  and  they  ought 
to  be  treated  as  spies,  for  they  were  the 

S'eatest  enemies  they  had  to  contend  with, 
e  advised  them  to  get  arms  and  be  pre- 
Sared.  He  did  not  say  what  they  were  to 
0  with  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Atkinson, 

Did  you  hear  Grocott  deprecate  violence 
at  the  meeting  ? — No ;  he  merely  proposed 
the  speaker. 

What  state  was  Dr.  M'Douall  in  P  was 
he  intoxicated  P — No,  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  so. 

D^endant  White :  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  general  tenor  of  my  observations 
with  respect  to  the  reporters  and  the 
public  press  P — ^No. 

Do  you  recollect  my  saying  that  it  was 
through  the  misrepresentation  of  the  press, 
the  mode  in  which  they  misrepresented 
the  general  views  of  working  men  and 
those  who  acted  with  them,  that  so  much 
animosity  existed  in  society  P— No. 

Are  you  positive  that  I  made  use  of 
any  expression  with  regard  to  arms  P — 
Quite  positive. 

Did  not  I  qualify  it  in  any  form  or 
shape  p — You  told  them  to  take  an 
example  from  the  Bradford  people. 

You  took  notes  of  all  this,  Sid  you  P— 
Not  at  the  time. 
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James  Abraham  BaU — Examined  by  the 
Attorney'  Oeneral, 

You  have  come  from  prison,  I  belieye  P 
—Yes. 

James :  Yon  have  now  been  sworn  and 
kissed  a  book:  do  you  know  what  that 
book  is  P— Yee.    The  New  Testament. 

Do  yoQ  believe  in  it  P — Yes,  I  do. 

Are  yon  a  member  of  a  Sooialist  So- 
ciety P — No. 

Were  yon  ever  P — ^I  have  been. 

When  did  yon  cease  to  be  one  P— I  have 
not  been  connected  with  them  for  these 
last  18  months  back. 

Have  yon  ever  lectured  for  themP — 1 
have. 

Attorney 'Oeneral:  I  believe  you  have 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  fruit  seller, 
have  you  not  P — ^Yes. 

Have  you  been  in  gaol  several  times  P — 
Yes. 

Four  times,  I  believe.  What  have  you 
been  in  prison  for — deserting  your  family  P 
— I  will  tell  you.  I  have  been  in  Kirk- 
dale  Graol  for  neglecting  my  family,  advo- 
cating the  people's  Charter. 

I  believe  you  left  Kirkdale  Gaol  after 
your  first  imprisonment  upon  the  15th  of 
March,  1848  P — I  believe  it  was  somewhere 
about  that  time. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Manchester  P — I  did. 

After  you  had  been  there  a  few  days, 
did  some  persons  come  to  you  P — ^Yes.  One 
was  Joseph  Spooner,  and  Joseph  Tootle, 
Henry  Coffee,  and  James  Foley.  We  left 
my  fathers  bouse,  and  went  to  New  Gross 
in  Manchester,  where  there  was  a  meet- 
ing. It  was  on  Saturday,  the  Ist  of 
April,  a  number  of  persons  were  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  Mayor,  and  get  his  per- 
mission to  go  round  with  a  cart  in  order 
to  beg  food  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
unemployed  operatives.  Upon  the  same 
evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  commit- 
tee at  mj  father's  house.  There  were 
present  WUUam  Ohadwick^  Kearns,  Scho^ 
field,  Foley,  Hooley,  and  myself.  There 
was  nothing  resolved,  further  than  that  I 
was  to  get  up  a  subscription,  in  order  to 
raise  placards,  in  order  to  get  public  meet- 
ings to  be  held  to  agitate  the  People's 
Charter,  till  such  time  as  the  Petition  was 
presented  to  Parliament. 

How  was  the  money  to  be  raised  P — By 
making  collections  at  the  various  meet- 
ings which  were  held,  and  by  getting 
placards  jirinted,  and  a  list  of  circulars 
printed  to  be  ^listribnted  among  the 
shopkeepers  by  various  p^arties,  under 
pretence  of  money  to  be  raised  for  bene- 
nting  the  unemployed  poor.  Chadwich 
proposed  the  resolution.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  2nd.  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Tinker's   Garaens.     Edward   Cropper 


Clark,  Daniel  Barrett  (whose  name  was 
given  in  as  Flinn)  were  present.  The 
address  I  delivered  was  from  the  words  of 
the  New  Testament :  "  Let  him  that  hath 
no  sword  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one." 
Chadwieh  spoke.  There  was  not  more 
than  500  there.  They  were  chiefly  Irish 
Confederates,  unemployed  men  ^ner- 
ally  speakins.  There  was  a  meeting  at 
j  Stevenson  Square  on  April  3rd,  and 
I  afterwards  at  night  a  private  meeting  at 
Whittaker's  Temperance  Hotel,  at  which 
'  Niaxm  was  present  and  Chadwieh,  Chad- 
wick  was  appointed  corresponding  secre* 
tary.  The  meeting  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  public  meetings 
through  the  week  preceoing  the  11th  of 
April,  and  agitations  were  to  be  got  up  in 
various  q carters  of  the  country.  On  the 
next  day,  Tuesday,  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  a  public  hoase  in  Jersey  Street. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen. 
There  were  present  Tootle,  Coffee,  Foley, 
myself,  and  a  few  others.  There  was 
another  meeting  held  that  night  at  Whit- 
taker's Temperance  Hotel.  There  were 
present  myself,  WilUam  Chad/wick,  8eho» 
fiM,  and  Edward  Cropper  Clark.  Chad- 
wick  accepted  the  office  of  secretary.  He 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Unemployed.  There  was  ap- 
pointed Heninf  Coffee  as  pike-maker. 
Chadwick  gave  Coffee  orders  to  make  him 
a  pike. 

Do  you  know  that  Co^ee  had  made 
pikes  P — Yes,  I  had  seen  them  freqaently. 

Did  any  of  the  defendanto  buy  from 
him  P— Yes. 

Who  P — Chadwick  has  bought  from  him, 
in  fact  there  is  not  one  of  them 

Never  mind  about  saying  there  is  not 
one.     Chadwick  has  purchased  one  P— Yes. 

Has  Cropper  f — Yes. 

Who  else  ?—8chofield. 
'    Has  Niaoon  ^— Yes,  Niann  has,  and  Ban- 
kin  has. 

Has  M'JDonough  f— Michael  M*Donough, 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  him. 

Donovan  ? — No. 

Jjeach  f — No. 

Wefft?—^o. 

Nor  White  f— No. 

What  else  was  discussed  at  that  time  P 
— There  were  various  things  discussed; 
among  the  rest,  a  number  of  parties  there, 
Clark  Cropper  for  one,  said  that  he  was 
already  prepared,  when  they  were  talking 
about  preparations  for  tiie  10th  of  April. 
And  a  number  of  other  persons  who  were 
present,  who  are  not  defendants,  said  they 
were  already  prepared.  On  April  the  5th 
there  was  another  private  meeting.  Wil- 
liam Chadwick,  BchofiM,  Cropper^  Nimm, 
and  Bavkin  were  there.  They  began  to 
telk  about  National  Guards,  and  about 
drilling  men.    James  Leaeh,  Daniel  Dono- 
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Cheidwiek,  and  Schojieidt  were  selected  as  i 
leaders.  They  were  to  form  clabs  of  them- 
selves. Those  olnbs  or  classifications  were 
to  consist  of  ten  men  each ;  they  were  to 
be  armed  and  drilled  ready  for  action, 
and  I  can  swear  positively  to  Michael 
M'Donough,  Edwa/rd  Cropper  Clark,  Chad- 
wiek,  axid  Schofield  drilling  men.  We  held 
meetings,  without  going  through  them, 
almost  every  night. 

Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Oonway,  a  gansmith  P — ^Yes,  in  Blackfriars 
Street.  I  went  there  on  the  8th  of  April 
with  Niton  to  pnrchase  ganpowder  and 
caps. 

What  quantity  did  you  buy?— He 
bought  a  pound  of  powder  and  a  box  of 
percussion  caps.  There  was  a  private 
meeting  at  the  People's  Institute  on  April 
9th;  the  same  defendants  were  there. 
They  talked  in  the  event  of  a  rising  the 
following  day,  the  10th  of  April. 

A  rising  where  P — In  London— they 
were  to  be  up  and  doing — and  made  pre- 
parations to  call  the  men  of  Manchester 
out. 

Who  moved  the  resolution  ?—^(2toar(2 
Cropper  Clark. 

We  call  him  Cropper — who  seconded  it  P 
— Downey,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  class 
leaders  at  that  time  P — The  class  leaders 
were  to  call  the  men  out,  if  the  rising  did 
take  place,  and  they  were  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  procession,  and  to  form  a 
grand  junction,  it  was  called,  with  the 
other  parties,  such  as  Ashton  and  Oldham. 

WaA  anything  said  about  the  Ashton 
and  Oldham  people  P — Cropper  said  the 
Ashton  and  Oldham  people  were  prepared. 

On  the  10th  of  April  there  was  a  public 
meeting  at  Stevenson  Square.  After 
that  a  committee  meeting  was  held.  My- 
self, WiUiam  Chadwiok,  and  Nixon  were 
present.  The  subject  discussed  then  was 
about  beinff  ready ;  that  we  had  not  g^t 
news  from  London,  that  we  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on ;  and  till  wo  did,  we 
could  not  do  anything. 

Was  anything  said  aboat  a  house  in  Tibb 
Street  P— There  is  an  oakum  shop  in  Tibb 
Street,  which  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  the  purpose  of  the  unem- 
ployed operatives  picking  oakum.  Chad- 
iffiek  proposed  that  the  building  should  be 
fired.  I 

Was  it  said  how  it  was  to  be  done  P—  ' 
Yes.    John  Keame  suggested  that  he  was 
a  pai'tv  that  picked  oakum  there ;  and,  if 
one  of  the  committee  could  get  one  to 

fet  a  note  of  an  overseer  to  admit 
im  into  the  oakum  establishment,  be 
was  to  take  a  bottle  of  naphtha  with  him ; 
and .  Keams  said  he  would  show  them 
wliere  the  loose  oakum  was  that  was  put 


into  the  sheds.  This  bottle  was  to  be  put 
into  the  loose  oakum,  and  it  was  to  bo  set 
fire  to  ;  but  previous  to  this  being  done, 
Chadwiek  suggested  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  turn  the  water  off  the  water- 
works and  the  canals. 

Were  any  persons  appointed  to  see  how 
the  water  could  be  turned  off  P — Yes. 

Upon  the  lllh  there  was  another  com- 
mittee meeting  held  at  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, Cropper  in  the  chair.  Banhin,  Michael 
M^Bonough,  Chadwiek,  Donovan,  Schofield, 
Leach,  Nixon,  West,  Dr,  M'Douall,  Trainor, 
White,  QrocoU,  and  several  others  were 
there. 

What  was  agreed  to  at  that  meeting  P-- 
They  had  ascertained  that  they  had  failed 
in  London  ;  and  they  said  it  was  fooliEh- 
ness  of  them  attempting  to  oppose  the 
authorities  without  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. Bankin  introduced  it.  He  said  it 
was  foolishness  attempting  to  oppose  the 
authorities,  because  they  were  not  strong 
enough,  without  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. 

Attorn^' Oenerdl :  Was  any  day  named 
for  the  rising  P— A  day  was  not  mentioned. 

Did  M*Donough  move  any  resolution  P 
^He  suggested  first  that  there  should  be 
empty  cellars  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  High  Street,  two  round  the  corner  of 
Turner  Street,  one  under  Stevenson* e  shop 
in  Market  Street,  and  one  under  a  paper 
warehouse  in  High  Street.  There  were 
leaders  appointed.  Michad  M'Donough 
was  one  leader,  also  Donovan,  Leach, 
Cropper,  Chadwiek,  Schofield,  Nixon,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  to  place  in  each  of 
the  cellars  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  con- 
taining a  hundredweight,  one  flask  of 
naphtha  adjoining  it  containing  thirty -six 
gallons  of  naphtha,  and  a  cask  of  turpentme 
of  a  like  quantity  adjoining  that.  There 
was  to  be  shavings  or  straw  next  to  the 
door ;  they  were  to  be  well  saturated  with 
naphtha  or  turpentine,  and  they  were  to 
be  fired.  There  was  another  resolution 
that  there  should  be  an  empty  shop  taken 
adjoining  the  gasworks,  one  which  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  .Ba%  the  phrenologist. 
There  was  to  be  a  boring  made  under- 
ground into  the  gasworks. 

Alderson,  B.:  Who  were  to  take  the 
shopP — The  Chartists  were  to  take  the 
shop  under  pretence  of  carrying  on  the 
provision  trade. 

Attomey-Oenerai :  Then  they  were  to 
bore  where  P — Underground  to  get  under- 
neath the  gasworks  yard.  Then  they  were 
to  get  five  hundredweight  of  gunpowder 
underneath  this  boring,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
in  order  to  blow  the  gasworks  up  and  put 
the  town  in  complete  darkness. 

Who  was  to  superintend  this  operation  P 
— There  were  a  number  to  superintend  it, 
but  there  was  one  leader. 
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Who  was  that  f—Michad  M*Donough. 

Was  any  propoBition  made,  or  anything 
said,  about  chnrches  P — Yes. 

Who  moved  that  ? — Cropper ^  and  it  was 
seconded  by  Downey, 

What  was  to  be  done  P — Parties  were  to 
be  appointed  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
chnrches,  and  were  to  be  provided  with 
implements  to  break  open  the  chnrch 
doors  in  order  to  let  in  the  other  parties  in 
connection  with  the  clab  to  supply  them 
with  naphtha,  which  was  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  woodwork. 

Alderson,  B.  :  They  were  going  to  set 
fire  to  the  churches  P — Yes. 

Attorney' Oenwal :  Were  any  persons 
appointed  for  particular  churches  r — Yes. 
The  leader  who  was  to  superintend  the 
firing  of  St.  George's  Church  was 
Bchofidd,  the  one  who  was  to  fire 
St.  Paul's  was  Chadunch;  St.  Ann'e, 
Do7iOt<m;  St.  Mary*8,  Leach;  and  St. 
John's,  Cropper. 

You  have  mentioned  about  the  water  P 
— The  water  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  afi*air. 

Was  it  talked  of  P— Yes. 

How  was  it  to  be  done  P — The  reservoir 
was  at  Peswick,  just  outside  of  Manchester. 
They  were  to  break  the  locks  and  paddles 
to  let  the  water  off. 

Were  any  lecturers  appointed  to  go  about 
the  country  P — To  make  known  these  plans 
there  were. 

Who  were  they  ?— Archdeacon,  Cropper, 
and  Rankin, 

Alderson,  B.  :  Where  was  Archdeacon 
to  goP — He  wart  to  go  to  Leeds,  and 
Banhin  was  to  go  to  Oldham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

Attorney' General :  Where  was  Cropper 
to  goP  — To  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 
Chadivich  was  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  did 

fo.  I  went  to  Ireland  and  also  Leach, 
did  not  go  with  Chadwick.  Donovan 
was  to  go  to  Birmingham.  There  were 
others.  There  was  a  meeting  on  the 
12th,  between  8  and  9  o'clock  at  night,  at 
Whittaker's  Temperance  Hotel.  Bankin, 
Cropper,  Chadunch,  Bchofidd,  Leach, 
Donovan,  Downey,  Flmn,  Nuttall, 
Qrocott,  Clarke,  M'Donough,  and  others 
were  there.  At  that  meeting  the  direc- 
tions where  the  lecturers  were  to  go  were 
settled,  and  plans  were  arranged  how 
they  were  to  be  supported.  They  were  to 
be  supported  by  the  various  societies. 

You  say  ^ou  went  to  Ireland  P — Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  for  Ireland  P— I 
went  to  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Gross-examined  by  James, 

I  have  been  in  gaol  three  times,  first  at 
Manchester  in  1847.  I  was  sent  there  for 
21  days  as  a  vagrant  for  delivering  a 
speech  upon  Ohartism.    I  waa  sent  mck 


to  gaol  at  Kirkdale  for  negleotiiig  my 
wife  and  children,  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary last.  I  was  a  fruit  dealer  in  Man- 
chester three  years  and  six  months  in 
Smithfield  Market.  I  was  a«kin  in  Kirk- 
dale at  the  latter  end  of  June  last.  I 
came  out  on  the  28th  of  July.  It  waa  for 
the  same  thing. 

Were  you  ever  in  any  sitaaiion  as  a 
servant  P — Yes,  various. 

Was  there  ever  anything  said  to  you 
about  stealing  a  caah-box  in  one  of  your 
situations  P — I  believe  there  was  some- 
thing said  about  it. 

How  long  ainoe  P — ^I  should  think  it  in 
four  years  since. 

They  said  you  stole  a  cash-box  P — ^Bot 
saying  it  and  proving  it  is  two  diffsrent 
things.  I  was  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates  and  they  discharged  me. 

But  the  cash- box  was  lost,  was  it  not? — 
No,  it  was  found  in  a  desk  locked  up,  if 
you  must  know  all  about  it. 

When  did  you  first  join  these  ChartiBts  ? 
— I  have  joined  the  Chartist  assemblies 
for  some  tune ;  but  when  I  became  a  real 
member  of  them  was  when  they  held 
meetings  at  a  house  in  Grolden  Street  in 
Manchester. 

Was  M*Donough  a  dealer  in  the  same 
market  in  which  you  wereP — He  was  a 
clothes  dealer. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  dispute  with 
himp — various  times,  and  he  has  had 
disputes  with  the  Ohartistji  at  various 
times,  and  picked  up  rows  and  broken 
people's  heaos  at  various  times. 

And  quarrelled  with  the  Chartists  P — 
Yes,  and  now  he  is  here  for  being  one. 

Did  he  oppose  their  motions  P— He  took 
a  lot  of  men  with  what  they  call  shillelaghs 
and  broke  windows  and  so  on. 

I  ask  you  if  he  opposed  their  motions  ? 
— ^He  opposed  the  meeting,  decidedly. 

He  was  an  Old  Bepealer,  was  not  he — he 
called  himself  one  P  —Yes. 

Did  he  once  call  you  a  lazy  pauper,  do 
you  remember  P — ^Never, 

Were  you  ever  a  lazy  pauper  P — I  cannot 
say  what  I  was.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  I  was,  if  you  like. 

Well,  tell  me  P~I  think  I  was  a  fool  to 
myself  and  my  family  for  advising  such 
diabolical  and  treacherous  principles. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  teetotal  meeting  P 
— Yes,  I  have,  and  so  has  M^Donough  too. 

Did  you  not  get  drunk  at  one  of  them  P 
— ^JNo,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said 

Did  you  go  there  drunk  P— No,  I  did 
not. 

You  have  gone  through  a  great  manv 
meetings,  but  you  were  fixing  one  which 
I  must  enquire  into  a  little.  Upon  the 
11th  I  think  you  say  all  the  defendants 
were  there— will  you  tell  me  when  jou 
first  gave  information  of  this  matter  P— 
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I  gAve  information  first  aboat  the  be- 
ginning of  Angust  last. 

At  what  time  in  AugnstF — About  the 
Ist  or  2nd. 

Where  were  you  then  P — In  gaol. 

To  whom  did  you  first  communicate  this 
matter  in  gaol  P — ^I  nommunicatod  it  first 
to  the  chaplain. 

You  say  there  were  to  be  cellars  taken 
and  gunx>owder  to  be  procm-ed  P — Yes. 

The  gasworks  were  to  be  blown  up  P— 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  powder  procured  for  that 
purpose,  do  you  know  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of;  I  only  swear  to  what  passed. 

What  were  these  lecturers  to  go  about 
for? — They  were  to  go  about  to  make 
known  the  various  plans  of  the  Chartists 
of  Manchester. 

That  is,  the  plans  for  the  burning  of  those 
places,  the  gasworks,  and  so  on  P — ^Yes. 

You  were  a  lecturer,  were  you  P — I  do 
not  know  whether  the^  called  me  a  lecturer. 
I  went  about  in  different  places  as  a 
lecturer. 

In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
the  11th  of  April  ? — ^Yes,  and  preyious  to 
that. 

Did  you  lecture  upon  those  different 
matters  P — I  did  not  lecture  in  public  upon 
them.  I  made  them  known  to  private 
committees.  It  would  not  do  lecturing  in 
public,  you  know,  upon  such  matters. 

Where  did  you  first  address  a  meeting  P 
— ^I  first  addressed  a  meeting  at  Hanley 
in  Staffordshire,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
April,  at  the  People's  Hall,  at  Longton 
Lane  End. 

Did  you  mention  what  had  been  done  P — 
Not  at  the  public  meeting. 

Did  you  ever  set  up  for  a  convert  to 
Boman  Catholicism  P — Yes,  some  time 
ago ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Two  years  ago,  about  f — Probably,  it 
m^  be  something  of  that  kind. 

What  had  you  been  before  that  time  P — 
I  had  been  a  reeular  attendant  at  St.  Paul's 
Sunday  School,  Bennett  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Were  you  really  a  convert  P — I  was. 

Who  convertea  you  P — I  do  not  say  who 
converted  me.  I  say  this .-  that,  through 
various  works  which  I  have  read  and 
various  lectures  I  had. heard,  I  was  partly 
persuaded  that  they  had  the  truth  upon 
their  side. 

Are  you  one  now  P — I  am  not. 

Ald£R80H,  B.:  Do  vou  belong  to  any 
particular  church  now  r — ^I  have  attended 
the  church.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular church. 

James :  Did  you  «et  up  as  a  lecturer 
upon  Bomanism  P — "No, 

Were  you  ever  opposed  by  M'Dontmgh 
upon  that  point? — ^Never.  I  have  heard 
him  oppose  others  upon  that  point. 


Do  you  mean  to  swear  he  did  not  oppose 
you  and  call  you  a  Socialist  P — Never  in 
this  world. 

Were  you  ever  a  Socialist  P — I  have 
been,  I  told  yon  before,  an  Owenite. 

When  were  you  an  Owenite  first? — I 
became  an  Owenite  when  I  first  embraced 
the  principles  of  Chartism. 

When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the 
Chartist  body  P— About  the  year  1840— 
the  juvenile  Chartist  body. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  How  old  are  you  now  P 
—25. 

James :  How  long  did  you  continue  one 
of  the  OwenitesP — If  1  must  speak  the 
truth,  there  is  not  a  real  Owenite  in 
existence. 

You  professed  to  be  what  is  not  in 
existence  P — Yes. 

Were  you  the  only  real  Owenite  in 
existence? — I  say  this — that  I  professed 
it,  and  stifled  conscience,  but  I  say  there 
is  not  such  a  thing. 

You  stifled  your  conscience  for  some 
time;  how  long  did  you  stifle  your  con- 
science on  that  occasion  P — I  have  told  you 
once  I  was  a  member  of  that  body  some- 
where about  two  years. 

About  two  years  you  stifled  your  con- 
science; did  it  often  cry  out  upon  you 
during  tliat  time? — That  is  my  business; 
I  shall  not  answor  the  question. 

Is  that  the  only  occasion  wherein  you 
have  stifled  your  conscience? — Yes. 

When  you  ceased  to  be  an  Owenite  what 
did  you  become  next? — You  have  heard 
what  I  became  next. 

What  did  you  then  become? — I  went 
regular  to  a  Sabbath  School. 

Till  you  turned,  as  you  say,  Bomanist  P — 
Yes. 

I  went  to  Liverpool  in  May,  and 
stayed  one  nisht  there.  I  then  went  to 
Ireland.  I  had  30«.  with  me ;  my  parents 
afterwards  sent  me  IO0.  to  Dublin,  10^.  to 
Carlow,  and  10«.  to  Waterford.  I  returned 
to  Manchester  about  the  third  week  in 
June.  Leach  also  went  to  Ireland.  I  saw 
him  going  to  the  train.  I  did  not  see  him 
go.  I  Old  not  see  Leaoh  in  Ireland. 
OhadwicJe  went  after  I  came  back. 

Cross-examined  by  Atkinson. 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  on 
April  3rd  in  Stevenson  Square  ? — ^I  made 
a  speech  there. 

Did  ^ou  upon  that  occasion  use  this 
expression :  "  They  must  have  the  tyran- 
nical government  removed  and  make  them 
fly  along  with  Victoria  and  her  Boyal 
Consort  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean"?— I 
made  use  of  something  like  that,  but  those 
are  not  the  exact  wor<u. 

The  next  day,  April  the  4th,  did  you 
prevent  the  stone-oreakevs  going  away 
from  the  meeting  in  Stevenson  Square 
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when  they  wished  toP — I  advised  ^em 
not  to  turn  back,  as  they  had  left  the 
stone-jard;  I  advised  them  to  act  like 
men,  and  not  return. 

On  April  3rd,  did  you  tell  Jo9eph  Tootle 
you  were  waiting  to  toru  out  the  people  at 
the  Labour  Test  House  P — No. 

Did  you  say  you  should  like  to  bum  the 
b place  ? — No ;  I  know  who  did. 

Did  you  take  Tootle  round  the  Tibb 
Street  Test  House,  and  show  him  the  way 
the  place  might  be  burnt  P — No. 

On  April  16th  did  you  swr  you  were 
tired  of  petitioning,  ana  hoped  they  would 
sign  the  Petition  with  a  steel  pen  sixteen 
inches  long  that  would  leave  a  markP — 
I  said  I  would  advise  the  people  to  sign 
no  more  petitions  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  to  get  a  steel  pen  made  sixteen 
inches  long,  with  a  holder  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  to  sign  the  petition  next  in  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  aristocrats  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  there  was  a  body  of  unem- 
ployed men  forming  a  distinct  party  by 
themselves  in  Manchester  P — Yes. 

Acting  for  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves as  distinct  from  the  Chartist  body  P 
— Oh !  no,  we  were  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

Who  were  youP — Williams  Ohadwick, 
William  Schofield 

Were  you  all  unemployed  or  Chartists  ? 
— The  unemployed  committee  were  all 
Chartists. 

But  you  were  a  separate  committee 
from  the  Chartists,  were  you  notP — We 
were  a  separate  committee  to  do  the 
rough  work. 

That  was  to  get  a  cart  and  get  bread 
and  things  P — No,  the  committee  was  not 
formed  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
was  formed  for  calling  the  people  together 
and  imposing  upon  their  mmds. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Surely  the  question  can- 
not turn  upon  anything  of  that  kind. 

AtJdnson:  I  wish  clearly  to  ascertain 
the  fact  whether  there  were  two  parties  in 
Manchester. 

Aldekson,  B.  :  We  shall  not  diFOuss  a 
steel  pen  more  or  less,  or  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder more  or  loss,  it  is  the  general 
credit  of  the  man. 

AlhvMon  :  Will  you  swear  distinctly 
that  Qrocott  was  there — this  man  {pointing 
to  the  prisoner)  P — ^I  will  tell  you  what,  my 
eyesight  is  very  bad.    I  cannot  see. 

Will  your  lordship  permit  him  to  come 
a  little  closer  P 

{The  Witness  came  close  to  the  dock.) 

AxDEBSON,  B. :  Who  is  thatP  {povntmg  to 
M*Donotigh)—M*Donough. 

Who  is  the  second  P — lUmhin, 

Who  is  the  man  with  the  bald  head 
(OrocoH)  P — Donovan, 

Do  you  know  the  others  sitting  at  the 
table  P  {ih€  Witness  went  round  to  the  table) 


'  — L  know  them  by  sight,  all  of  them.  I 
know  that  man. 

Who  is  that  man  at  the  end  {Donovan)  P 
— I  cannot  call  him  to  mind. 

Look  at  the  others  and  tell  me  who  they 
are. 

Which  are  the  men  yon  say  you  saw  P 
— Those  are  the  men  there  (in  the  dock). 

Take  this  stick  and  touch  the  men  and 
say  who  they  are  P — ^I  cannot  say  I  know 
this  man  here. 

Tell  me  if  you  do  or  do  notP — I  cannot 
say  I  do.    I  know  those  men  in  the  dock. 

lou  know  them  positively? — I  know 
Bankin  and  M^DonougK 

The  others  you  do  not  knowP — There 
are  many  more  that  are  here  I  know,  but 
I  cannot  say  who  they  are. 

Which  do  you  ImowP — The  two  men  in 
the  dock. 

Do  you  know  the  others  P — ^No. 

Which  is  Clark  Cropper — ^you  have  been 
talking  of  him  a  great  deal  P — ^That  is  the 
man  there. 

Which  P— The  first  {poinUng  to  Chadwiek). 

You  Bay  that  is  Clark  Cropper  f — Yes. 

Is  he  the  man  to  whom  you  refer  P — 
That  man*s  name  there  is  Bankin  {poinding 
to  him),  that  is  Michael  M'Donough,  and 
that  is {the  Witness  hesitaied). 

You  do  not  know  his  name  P — No,  but  I 
have  seen  him  repeatedly  at  meetings. 

What  have  you  heard  him  doP — I  have 
heard  him  both  propose  and  second  reeo- 
lutions,  and  I  have  heard  the  other  man 
{QrocoU), 

Attorney-General :  Who  is  the  other  P — 
I  have  been  in  prison,  and  it  has  had  such 
an  effect  that  it  takes  away  my  eyes.  I  do 
not  see  who  the  party  is.  I  would  sooner 
have  had  the  men  placed  by  themselves 
and  picked  them  out. 

Look  at  this  man  and  see  if  you  know 
him ;  if  not,  say  bo  P — I  know  him  partly 
by  sight. 

Who  is  heP — 1  cannot  mention  his 
name. 

Look  at  the  next,  do  you  know  him  P 
You  are  near-sighted  you  say  P 

Aldebson,  B.  :  If,  Mr,  AUomey-Omieral, 
he  cannot  see  them  when  he  is  so  near 
them,  how  can  I  know  he  saw  them  in 
the  room  P 

Attomey'Oeneral :  I  am  quite  aware  of 
that,  my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Defendant  WhUe. 

Did  the  Chartist  body  ever  employ  yon 
as  a  lecturer  P — They  neyer  did  pay  me  as 
any  lecturer. 

Did  they  ever  appoint  you  in  any  shape 
or  form  to  be  lecturer  for  them  P — ^I  was 
by  the  committee  of  the  unem- 


ployed, who  were  Chartists, 

That  was  not  the  Chartist  body  P— They 
were  Chartists. 
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I  ask  yon  were  70a  ever  regalarly  ap- 
pointed as  a  leotnrer  of  the  Chartist  body  P 
—Since  they  were  a  body  of  Chartists,  I 
suppose  I  was  appointed  by  the  Chartist 
body. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Do  not  speak  in  that  tone. 

The  WUnese:  When  I  hear  a  person's 
voice  who  I  know  to  be  gnilty 

AiiDEBSON,  B. :  It  is  not  for  yoa  to  pro- 
nonnce  any  man  guilty.  Von  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  yourself. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attomey-Qenerdl. 

Do  you  recognize  the  voice  of  the  person 
who  puc  the  question  to  you  P — ^Yes. 

Who  was  it  P — I  do  not  know  his  name, 
but  I  recognize  the  voice. 

Attorney-General:  That  is  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  mv  lord.  If  it  is  any 
relief  to  my  learned  friends  who  appear 
for  the  defendants,  or  to  those  who  defend 
themselves,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
them  that  I  shall  not  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  that  witness. 

Alde&son,  B.  :  Of  course  not. 

Attorney- Oenercd :  Of  coarse,  I  could  not 
tell  that  his  evidence  would  be  such. 

Ald£B80ii,  B.  :  You  cannot  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  that  person  as  to  identity. 

Attorney- Oenerat:  No,  I  cannot  do  so. 

Ajld££80N,  B.  :  It  may  be  true,  or  not,  as 
to  the  general  statement  of  what  took  place. 

Attomey-Oenercd :  It  is  quite  right  that 
these  matters  should  be  above  all  suspi- 
cion. 

Aldsbsoh,  B.  :  It  is  far  too  dangerous  to 
rely  upon  his  testimony  as  to  anything  of 
identity. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  Certainly,  my  lord. 
That  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Speeches  vob  the  Detence. 
iSdward  James,  for  Chadwick  and 
ITDonough,  appealed  to  the  Court  and 
jury  on  account  of  the  defendants*  youth 
ana  inexperience,  and  the  small  part  they 
were  shown  to  have  taken,  and  announced 
their  intention  to  withdraw  their  pleas. 
M'Banough  bad  on  several  occasions  pro- 
tected the  police.  He  was  an  Old  Be- 
pealer,  and  detested  physical  force.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Chartists. 
Chadwick  desired  to  express  his  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  had  been 
led  away  by  ihe  notion  that  he  was  a 
good  speaker.  He  was  only  18,  and 
had  been  a  Temperance  Lecturer,  and 
so  acquired  fluency  and  facility.  By 
accident  he  was  present  at  some  meeting, 
and  brought  in  to  move  a  resolution.  He 
was  much  applauded,  and  induced  to 
attend  again,  and  to  speak  violently  in 
consequence  of  the  applause  that  followed. 
He  was  working  honestly  when  arrested, 
and  his  master  was  willing  to  take  him 
back. 


The  defendants  Ghadwich  and  WJDonough 
wibhdrew  their  pleas  and  pleaded  guilty. 

Atkinson,  for  Grocott  and  Rankin,  com- 
mented on  the  breakdown  of  the  informer 
BalVe  evidence,  which  left  the  case  resting 
wholly  on  Gookson  and  Gottingham^e  evi- 
dence. They  reported  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  even  for  good 
reporters.  They  did  not  take  down  the 
speeches  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  assign  the  speeches  to  the 
right  speakers  in  compiling  a  report  after, 
wards.  Gookson  was  only  a  linendraper. 
Beporters  of  the  public  press  must  have, 
been  present,  but  they  were  not  called.  No 
doubt,  if  Gookson  8  statements  were  to  be 
admitted  unreservedly,  Bankin  had  made 
statements  and  appeals  that  could  not  be 
justified,  but  the  exciting  circumstances 
of  the  time  must  be  considered,  and  if  his 
motives  were  found  to  be  innocent  the 
jury  would  acquit  him.  As  for  Qrocott, 
he  was  proved,  on  one  occasion,  to  have 
reprovea  Ghadtoick  for  appealing  to  arms, 
and  forced  him  to  apologize  to  the  meet- 
ing. Now  that  the  informer  BalVs  evi- 
dence was  thrown  over,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  dark  or  secret  conspiracy 
to  efiect  the  objects  in  the  indictment. 
Whatever  was  done  was  done  openly  at 
meetings,  to  which  no  one  was  refused 
admission.] 

As  far  as  regards  the  working  people 
of  Manchester,  they  are  of  a  sedentary 
character,  and  they  have  always  been, 
I  say,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  addicted 
to  political  diflouisitions  and  discus- 
sion ;  and  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  the  fact 
is  to  be  deplored,  that,  whenever  there 
has  been  a  dearth,  and  misery  has  en- 
tered into  the  homes  of  the  working 
men,  carrying  disease  and  hunger  and 
wretchedness  with  it,  men  in  the  blind- 
ness of  their  agony  and  in  their  ignorance 
miffht  well  turn  towards  a  political  cbapge; 
and,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  weigh  as  was 
well  said  by  the  Attorney 'General  in  an- 
other case,  m  golden  scales,  speeches  and 
expressions  uttered  in  a  moment  of  fevered 
excitement,  under  the  pressure  of  that 
misery  when  men  aru  groaning  in  despair 
and  treat  them  as  you  would  men  lapped 
in  affiuence  and  men  having  nothing  out 
interest  and  ambition  to  gratify.  You  are 
to  look  at  the  circumstances  of  these  men, 
and  it  is  before  you  distinctly  in  evidence 
thsrt  in  the  early  part  of  the  pi-esent  year 
owin^  to  the  universal  commercial  de- 
pression which  followed  the  changes  upon 
the  Continent,  the  working  man  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  miseir  which  reached 
even  the  middle  class.  The  factories  were 
closed  in  great  numbers,  men  were  &antio 
with  misery  and  were  almost  starving, 
and  you  have  it  in  evidence  that  they 
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were  employed  in  picking  oaknm  in  Tibb 
Street  and  that  the  nnemployed  committee 
snggested  that  a  cart  should  be  sent  round 
to  receire  fragments  and  odd  matters  to 
fill  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  literally 
starring.  I  only  use  this  to  call  upon  you 
in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  which 
rests  in  yon  in  that  box  not  to  weigh  in 
golden  scales  any  intemperate  expres- 
sions which  have  been  used  by  these  men. 

IDefendant  Cropper  stated  that  after  the 
arrest  of  sixteen  men  in  Manchester,  he 
went  to  the  Borough  Court  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  see  if  any  assistance  was  re- 
quired. A  policeman  told  him  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  Chartist,  and  he  was 
detained  two  hours.  The  same  day  his 
house  was  ransacked,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  papers  seized,  but  no  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy had  been  found  in  them.  The 
following  week  he  was  arrested  on  a  bench 
warrant,  and  put  under  two  752.  bails. 
He  complained  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
Kirkdale  Gaol  for  a  fortnight,  and  taken 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  gaol 
and  the  Court  loaded  like  a  murderer  with 
huge  big  irons  strapped  round  his  legs. 
He  complained  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
depositions,  and  denied  that  he  had  been 
present  at  Blacks  tone  Edge,  as  stated  by 
Coitingham, 

There  was  a  man  whose  name  was 
Georae  E.  Clarke,  who  had  often  been  con- 
fused with  him  in  Manchester  papers,  and 
these  witnesses  wore  likely  to  be  less 
accurate  than  the  nress  reporters.] 

I  believe,  in  loosing  over  the  speeches 
they  attribute  to  me,  you  will  not  find 
above  six  or  seven  reported.  Gentlemen, 
I  disclaim  those  speeches  altogether.  In 
fact,  the  greater  number  of  my  speeches 
have  been  to  the  effect  that,  unless  a  work- 
ing man  is  determined  by  his  individaal 
self  and  by  his  own  individual  exertions  to 
raise  himself  in  society,  no  form  of  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  what  it  may,  can  ever  do 
him  good.  This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
has  been  my  foundation  in  advocating  the 
principles  of  universal  suffrage. 

Do  not  be  prejudiced  against  me  be- 
cause I  bear  the  name  of  Chartist.  I  am 
an  Englishman  by  birth  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  name,  and  if  it  has  been  stated  in 
this  Court  that  real  or  imaginary  evils  are 
in  existence  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
felt  the  shoe  to  pinch  me  through  the 
want  of  employment ;  there  is  no  imagi- 
nation in  tnat,  there  is  reality.  These 
matters  have  caused  me  to  have  attended 
more  meetings  when  the  excitement  of 
the  time  was  prevailing.  Did  not  you 
feel  excited  at  that  very  time  P  I  know  in 
the  town  of  Manchester  whenever  I  went 
down  near  the  Exchange  or  Telegraph  it 
was  swarming  with  hundreds  and  thou- 


sands waiting  to  receive  the  daily  pa^rs 
and  the  telegraphic  despatches ;  and,  if  a 
working  man  feels  the  same  interest  with 
the  best  intentions  and  the  best  purooses 
and  with  a  true  and  honest  feeling,  I  hope 
you  will  not  hold  me  responsible  when 
others  have  crept  in  on  purpose  to  receive 
the  wages  of  a  spy  or  the  wages  of  an  in- 
former, to  come  forth  like  that  man  BaU. 
He  has  been  retained  for  some  purpose,  as 
he  spoke  so  violently  himself  that  it  seems 
he  was  the  leader  of  other  young  ones 
into  the  trap.  In  relation  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  on  the  8l6t  of  May, 
I  was  one  of  a  deputation  which  waited 
upon  them  to  go  and  stop  the  procession 
coming  from  Oldham.  For  that  very  act, 
doing  what  they  desired  I  would  do,  I  dare 
not  for  some  time  be  found  bv  individuals 
who  were  of  a  dark  and  robbing  disposi- 
tion who,  I  firmly  believe,  onlj  wanted  the 
men  to  come  in  that  they  might  plunder 
the  shopkeep>ers.  I  discharged  that  duty 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Donovan,  and  we 
stopped  the  procession ;  and  though,  gen- 
tlemen, I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
had  some  power  in  that,  I  can  only  say  the 
power  I  had  was  a  power  of  doing  good 
and  to  prevent  evil  desigpiing  men  from 
accomplishing  their  jiur poses.  Had  I 
been  desirous  of  a  collision  with  the 
authorities,  had  I  been  desirous  of  break- 
ing the  peace,  do  you  think  I  should  have 
been  found  to  go  up  the  Oldham  Boad 
and  when  I  found  the  toll  bar  shut,  to  do 
as  I  did.  I  found  Mr.  Beswieh  and  Mr. 
Lea/ry,  Do  you  think  if  I  had  been  in- 
tending to  do  anything  wrong  or  to  violate 
the  peace  I  should  have  been  found  in 
open  day  going  thiough  the  police,  as  they 
were  standing  with  drawn  swords,  and 
speaking  even  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  that  division.  I  leave  that  circum- 
stance to  your  own  consideration. 

Defendant  Donovan:  My  lord,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  perceive  that  to-day 
some  of  the  men,  or  one  at  least  who  is 
placed  at  the  bar,  said  he  was  not  a 
Chartist,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  suffer 
any  punishment  rather  than  acknowledge 
his  being  so.  I  stand  here  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  proud  of  being  a  Chartist,  that  I  am 
a  Chartist,  and  that  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  Chartist.  I  should  consider  I  was 
doing  myself  as  well  as  yon  a  gross  in- 
justice if  I  did  not  make  this  plain  and 
decided  acknowledgment,  and  while  I  do 
that,  I  distinctly  and  deliberately  say  that, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  Chartism  goes, 
the  man  that  charges  Chartists  with  being 
anxious  like  Socialists  to  destroy  property 
and  divide  it  is  not  making  a  just  charge 
against  Chartists.  I  observed  that  when 
the  Attorney- General  commenced  his  ad- 
dress he  stated  that  he  was  sorry  at  the 
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course  he  was  compelled  to  take  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  prisoners  now  before  you 
would  not  acknowledge  the  snpremaoy  of 
tiie  law  through  pleading  guilty.  If  I 
thought  I  was  guilty  of  any  moral  crime, 
I  should  not  haye  the  eiSrontery  to  stand 
before  you  —  I  should  bow  with  due 
res[>ect  to  the  Attomey'OeneTal ;  but  be- 
lieving that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any 
moral  crime  and  that  I  have  respect  to 
the  laws  of  my  country,  and  believing  that 
I  respect  these  laws  as  much  as  any  man 
who  sits  in  this  Court,  I  am  here  to  defend 
the  unjnst  impntations  laid  against  me. 

"Vhe  AUomey-General  also  in  his  opening 
speech  stated  that  we  were  men  professing 
the  ideas  of  Socialists  and  wishing  to  de- 
stroy property.  When  that  statement  was 
made  I  little  expected  indeed  that  the 
man  upon  whom  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
chiefly  relied  was  not  a  Socialist,  but  an 
Owenite  as  he  says  he  was.  I  dicL  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Attomey-Oeneral  would  have 
selected  one  of  that  class  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  his  case ;  and  I  leave  yon,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  to  judge  of  the  worth 
of  the  character  which  he  brought  forth 
under  that  name. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
for  a  moment  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
Chartist  and  why  I  am  one.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  mend  the  laws  of  this 
country.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  right  of  every  man  of  sound 
mind  untainted  with  crime,  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  have  one  vote  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  deputy  who  is  about  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  makers  for 
society.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
became  a  Chartist,  and  I  believe  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  ; 
as  well  as  the  country,  that  if  such  was  | 
the  acknowledged  law-making  system  of 
the  country,  the  present  state  of  things 
would  not  exist.  Therefore  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  well  that  that  should  be 
established.  I  also  believe  that  the  pre- 
sent electoral  districts  of  this  country 
should  be  altered,  where  one  man  that  I 
could  name  has  a  representation  of  104 
votes  and  sits  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
making  the  laws  of  the  country,  while 
I  see  that  the  member  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  perhaps  may  have  to 
register  in  his  favour  10,000  or  16,000 
votes.  I  think  that  the  man  being  the 
representative  of  104  votes  ought  not  to 
have  the  same  power  as  the  man  repre- 
senting the  16,000  votes.  It  is  because  of 
the  distinction  in  that  arrangement  that  I 
am  to  a  certain  extent  a  Chartist.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  follow  this  matter  further. 
I  merely  give  you  these  two  instances 
why  it  is  i  am  a  Chartist.  I  recognize 
the  remainder  of  the  Charter  as  thoroughly 
as  I  do  these  points. 


Aldeesok,  B.  :  There  is  no  objection  to 
any  persons  holding  those  opinions  and 
supporting  them  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
It  mav  be  that  they  are  erroneous,  one 
man  thinks  they  are  right  and  another 
man  thinks  they  are  wrong,  but  each  man 
should  support  them  by  fair  argument. 

Defendant  Donovan :  That  is  my  opinion. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  It  is  my  opinion,  too. 
There  has  never  been  any  discussion  about 
that. 

[Donovan  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  issuing  the  placard 
announcing  the  meeting  and  procession 
for  May  31st,  but  that  aCter  the  authorities 
had  prohibited  it,  he  had  two  interviews 
with  the  magistrates  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and,  finding  they  were  determined  to  pre- 
vent it,  went  out  to  meet  the  procession 
on  his  own  responsibility  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  life  and  preserving  the  public 
peace.  He  told  them  it  would  be  worse 
than  madness  to  do  anything  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authorities  who  had  so  much 
power.  The  result  of  his  action  was  that 
it  was  said  he  had  been  bribed  and  more 
than  a  dozen  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life  that  dav ;  he  was  hunted  into  Whit- 
taker's  hotel  by  a  thousand  people,  and 
had  to  escape  over  a  wall  at  the  back.  As 
to  the  meeting  at  the  People's  Institute 
on  May  21st,  he  had  said  that  before  a 
week  hundreds  of  lives  would  be  lost  in 
Ireland,  but  that  was  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Bsynolds,  who  said,  that  the  next  time 
there  was  an  election  for  a  conference,  he 
wonld  ofler  himself  for  election,  and  re- 
present the  voice  of  Manchester,  and  not 
allow  moral  cowards  such  as  himself  and 
Leach  to  represent  them.  It  was  in  reply 
to  this  that  Donova/n  stated  that  Dr.  Rey- 
nolda'  language  would  result  in  the  death 
of  hundreds  in  Ireland.  The  witness  had 
only  reported  the  bad  part  of  the  speeches 
and  not  the  good.] 

I  should  be  at  once  acquitted,  were  not 
the  law  such,  as  I  understand,  that  if  I  am 
at  meetings  where  men  nee  inflammatory 
language,  no  matter  whether  I  repudiate 
it  or  not,  I  must  take  my  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  I  will  tell  the  jury  it  is 
only  those  who  are  present  and  assent  that 
are  guilty. 

DefencUmt  West :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  have  been,  like  most  of  the  others,  placed 
in  this  very  unfavourable  position,  that  I 
knew  not  what  evidence  the  Attomey-Qene' 
ral  was  likely  to  bring  against  me  to-day, 
and  consequently  it  was  impossible  that  I 
could  be  prepared  with  witnesses  to  rebut 
the  statements  made  against  me.  His 
lordship  has  stated  that  it  is  part  of  the  law 
that  depositions,  when  they  are  taken  in 
criminal  cases,  can  be  given. 
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Alder8ok»  B.  :  Felony  cases. 

Defendant  West:  But  it  is  not  so  in 
ordinary  cases.  In  ordinary  cases  I  have 
generally  fonnd  the  fact  to  be  this,  that 
where  a  party  was  apprehended  npon  a 
warrant  he  was  bronght  before  the  magis- 
trates, the  depositions  were  taken  down 
in  his  presence,  and  npon  that  his  commit- 
ment was  made  out.  I  was  arrested  upon 
a  bench  warrant. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  a  bench  warrant  is  not  a 
warrant  of  a  magistrate.  It  issues  after 
the  bill  has  been  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

Defendant  West :  So  I  understand. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  is  no  deposition 
there;  there  is  only  what  the  witnesses 
have  said  before  the  gi*and  jury,  which  is 
secret,  because  they  are  a  secret  tribunal. 

D^endant  We$t:  However,  I  do  put 
it  to  the  jury  as  a  case  of  great  hard- 
ship. The  Atfomey-Oenerdl  in  his  open- 
ing speech  upon  this  case  endeayoured 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury 
that  Chartism  had  some  particular  inten- 
tion, that  the  true  meanmg  of  Chartism 
was  to  persuade  people  that  the  property 
of  the  rich  should  be  divided  amongst 
the  poor  and  that  they  would  be  benefited. 
He  said  their  object  was  to  show,  by  the 
division  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  would  be  benefited.  I  wish 
distinctly  that  it  should  be  understood  by 
this  Court  and  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  what  in  reality  I  mean  by  Chartism. 
I  do  not  mean  the  mere  machinery  of 
government,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
Chartists  have  an  object  in  view  which  is 
to  better  the  social  condition  of  labouring 
men  We  do  not  want  to  destroy  property, 
but  we  do  say,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
truth  which  will  not  be  contradicted,  that 
every  human  being  that  Grod  has  created 
has  a  right  to  live,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  by  their  labour  to  have  the 
means  of  living.  I  have  also  endea- 
voured always  to  impress  upon  those 
classes  above  me  in  society  that  this  was 
another  great  truth,  that  there  were  only 
three  ways  by  which  working  men  could 
live— by  their  labour,  or  as  paupers,  or  as 
criminals.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  if  you  ever 
had  in  your  minds  a  prejudice  against 
Chartism,  that  this  in  reality  is  all  I  have 
ever  done  during  my  life,  to  impress  npon 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  working  classes  to  live 
by  their  labour  than  to  have  to  support 
them  as  paupers  or  criminals. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  We  are  discussing  matters 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  is 
not  what  you  are  accused  of.  You  are 
accused  of  attempting  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain objects  by  force  of  arms  and  by  vio- 
lence, which  you  recommended  others  to 
use.  That  is  the  only  point  for  you  to 
discuss. 


Attomey-Oenerdl :  And  also  having  been 
present  at  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  I  will  tell  yon  what  an  un- 
lawful assembly  is.  It  is  an  assembly  of  mul- 
titudes of  people  in  which  violent  speeches 
are  used,  tending  to  excite  the  alarm  of 
people  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood,  so 
as,  by  their  general  a]>pearance,  by  their 
being  armed,  by  the  violence  of  the  lan- 
guage used,  to  set  the  different  orders  of 
people  at  anger  one  against  the  other.  All 
such  meetings  are  in  themselves  unlawful 
assemblies ;  and  it  is  an  offence  to  remain 
at  such  a  meeting  after  you  discover  it  to 
be  so.  If  I  am  present  at  a  meeting  and 
discover  it  to  be  an  improper  meeting,  my 
duty  is  to  leave  it  and  go  home.  Yon  are 
accused  of  one  of  those  two  acts.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  rather  the  latter  than  the 
former. 

Defendant  West:  As  I  understand,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  what  is  said 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  there  must  be  a 
common  intent  ana  purpose  shown.  I  am 
in  an  indictment  here  with  a  large  number 
of  individuals  whom  I  never  saw  in  my 
life.  I  never  heard  of  their  names  till  I 
saw  them  in  the  indictment,  and  it  is 
rather  a  curious  circumstance  to  me  that  I 
should  conspire  with  men  whom  I  never 
saw,  never  spoke  to,  and  never  had  any 
written  communication  with.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  brought  to  the  Bar  to 
prove  that  I  have  been  in  correspondence 
or  secret  connections  with  any  one  of  the 
individuals  I  am  charged  with  conspiring 
with,  and  I  do  think  Her  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney'General  ought  at  all  events  to  have 
brought  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
conspiracy  did  exist  between  me  and  the 
other  parties.  I  do  think  it  is  unfair  that, 
in  conducting  this  prosecution,  the  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  should  leave  the  whole  case  to 
Beswiak's  policemen.  I  do  not  like  this 
prosecution  to  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  State  prosecution,  it  is  too  contemp- 
tible for  it ;  it  is  Mr.  Besiffiok  who  has  got 
up  this  matter,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Court  has  been 
wasted  in  considering  this  matter,  or  that 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  should  be 
compelled,  as  he  stated,  to  come  here 
to  bring  this  into  a  Court  of  Justice. 
IWest  proceeded  to  say  that  on  May  18th 
he  had  not  recommended  them  to  use 
pitchforks,  or  said  that  the  streets  would 
flow  with  blood.  That  language  was 
taken  from  an  Irish  newspaper,  and  he 
repudiated  it.  Nor  bad  he  spoken  on  Uie 
2lBt  about  gaining  the  Charter  by  physical 
force.  He  was  not  present  as  a  delegate 
from  Stockport,  but  because  he  happened 
to  be  in  Manchester. 

Defendant  WliUe  followed,  and  again 
denounced    BalVe    evidence.      He    pro- 
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C6eded  io  refer  to  his  action  in  saving 
the  policeman  at  Blackstone  Edge,  and 
denied  that  he  had  need  the  language 
alleged.  If  thej  were  to  be  made 
responsible  for  their  speeches,  proper 
reporters,  and  not  ignorant  policemen, 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  meetings. 
He  denied  that  he  had  been  party  to 
any  conspiracy,  and  stated  that  he  conld 
call  the  Mayor  and  Yicar  of  Bradford  to 
speak  to  his  work  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  that  town. 

Drfendani  Leach  followed,  and  admitted 
that  the  reports  of  his  speeches  were  cor- 
rect, bnt  they  would  have  sounded  even 
more  moderate  if  reported  in  full.  He  was 
a  Chartist,  but  durinyg  the  twenty-two  years 
he  had  spent  in  Manchester,  he  had  been 
more  a  peacemaker  than  a  peace -breaker. 
He  was  not  in  Manchester  at  all  from 
April  2nd  to  April  20th,  during  which 
time  he  was  accused  of  attending  meet- 
ings there.  As  to  burning  churches, 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  his  giving 
a  mite  to  the  church  or  Sunday-schools.] 

Defendant  Niacn :  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
cxmsidered  presumptuous  in  defending 
myself  here  this  night  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  me.  I 
admit  many  talented  men  who  surronnd 
me  are  more  capable  of  defending  me 
than  I  am  myself,  but  believing,  like 
aome  of  the  other  defendants,  that  my 
motives  have  been  right,  that  my  only 
exertions  have  been  to  see  my  country 
benefited  and  to  see  the  working  classes 
in  that  position  in  which  I  believe  as 
Englishmen  they  should  be  placed,  and 
believing  my  motives  and  exertions  have 
been  right  and  governed  by  just  prin- 
ciples, if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  will  openly 
confess  it  here.  I  don't  wish  to  get  off,  if 
I  have  broken  the  laws  of  my  country,  by 
the  superior  talent  of  any  other  individual 
or  by  any  technicalities  in  the  law.  I 
will  submit  to  be  punished,  if  I  have  done 
wrong ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  upon  this 
determination  that  I  have  maintained  my 
right  to  defend  myself  against  the  wishes 
of  my  friends, 

r  had  rather  not  say  anything  at  all 
upon  the  present  occasion,  if  I  could  meet 
with  that  clemency  from  the  Attorney' 
Oen&ral  which  be  has  accorded  to  many 
of  the  other  defendants.  I  am  charged 
with  having  attended  four  meetings  in 
the  early  part  of  April  last.  I  admit 
attending  these  meetings,  and  I  admit 
speaking  rashly  and  foolishly,  and  letting 
my  feeungs  overcome  my  better  judg- 
ment, being  inexperienced  and  having  no 
education,  only  what  I  have  gained  at  a 
Sunday-school,  and  by  hours  stolen  from 
labour;  haviiig  suffered  privations,  per- 
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secution  and  misery,  which,  were  I  to 
enumerate  them,  would  bring  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  Court. 
Having  had  these  privations  to  contend 
with  from  my  infancy,  having  been  left 
without  father,  and  from  my  earliest 
recollection  having  had  no  one  to  bring 
me  up  or  counsel  me,  I  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  misery  and 
persecution ;  and  I  believe,  in  the  misery 
and  suffering  and  wretchedness  and  vice 
in  the  midst  of  which  I  was  brought  up 
through  circumstances,  had  I  not  bacome 
a  Chartist  at  a  very  early  age,  and  fond 
of  reading  and  attending  meetings  to  get 
instruction  where  I  could,  had  not  I 
listened  to  the  good  advice  of  some  of  the 
defendants  who  surround  me — that  the 
only  way  to  pass  through  life  honestly 
was  to  work  and  to  inquire,  to  learn,  to 
read,  and  to  act  upon  honest  and  just 
principles — I  do  believe  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  of  the  defendants  around 
me,  I  should  not  have  been  in  my  native 
land  or  in  the  dock  at  the  present  time. 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  this.  We 
are  all  creatures  of  circumstances ;  and  if 
these  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
had  no  control  have  arisen,  if  society  in  its 
nnjustnees  has  brought  misery  upon  me,  I 
am  not  to  blame.  Some  of  the  defendants 
have  given  me  their  good  instructions  and 
good  advice,  which  I  have  taken. 

Up  to  the  4th  of  April  I  have  main- 
tained an  honest  and  upright  character. 
I  have  worked  from  the  early  age  of 
six  years  for  my  livelihood,  and  this  is 
the  first  occasion  of  my  appearing  before 
such  a  tribunal  as  the  present.  At  the 
trade  to  which  I  belong,  which  is  glass 
making,  we  are  required  to  work  all 
night.  Through  some  misfortxme  our 
metal  was  not  ready  on  the  3rd  of  April 
to  begin  in  the  morning,  and  walking 
through  the  town  I  came  to  New  Cross. 
I  saw  a  great  many  people  with  Mr.  BM 
taking  down  a  number  of  names  of  the 
unemployed  to  go  as  a  deputation  to  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester.  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted a  few  years  back  with  BaU^  he 
being  a  member  of  the  Temperance 
Society  to  which  I  belonged.  We  recog- 
nized each  other,  though  we  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  three  years ;  he  asked  me 
whether  I  would  accompany  him  as  a 
deputation.  I  said  willingly,  if  the  people 
here  elect  me  as  one  of  the  representatives, 
I  will  go  upon  the  spur  of  a  moment.  I 
accompanied  him  down  to  the  Mayor  and 
magistrates  at  the  Town  Hall ;  the  Mayor 
and  magistrates  received  us  courteously, 
and  in  a  familiar  and  praiseworthy  spirit. 
They  reasoned  with  us  upon  the  distress 
which  existed,  showing  us  that  they  had 
no  control  over  it,  but  all  they  could  do 
was  to  recommend  the  poeple  to  go  to  the 
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Poor  Lbw  GaardiftUB  and  to  demand  the 
relief  they  were  entitled  to.  The  Board 
of  Guardians  promised  they  would  do  what 
the  Mayor  and  maffistrates  stated  at  the 
time.  We  returned  again  to  Stevenson 
Square.  Ball  in  the  morninffi  with  some 
of  the  parties,  had  got  up  a  pla(»rd  to  call 
a  meeting  for  the  8rd  of  April  in  Steyen- 
Bon  Square.  I  was  not  aware  that  such 
a  meeting  was  to  take  place.  I  attended 
that  meeting,  and  that  was  the  first 
meeting  I  attended.  I  moved  a  Tote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  magistrates  for 
tbe  kind  manner  in  which  l£ey  had  re- 
ceived us,  and  seeing  the  misery  depicted 
in  the  countenances  of  the  men  around 
me,  having  suffered  the  pain  and  pangs 
of  hunger,  and  knowing  what  it  was  to 
feel  for  my  countrymen,  I  spoke  with 
excitement  on  that  occasion.  I  admit  I 
did  so,  and  I  have  regretted  it  since.  The 
witness  stated  that  I  advised  the  people 
to  get  arms  hefore  they  slept.  He  admits 
that  the  meeting  was  composed  of  young 
men  and  boys,  and  all  unemployed.  If  I 
could  be  so  senseless  as  to  advise  men  out 
of  employment  to  go  and  buy  arms  to 
flffht  with,  there  ought  to  be  a  jury  of 
physicians  sitting  here  to  see  whether  I 
was  of  right  mind  or  not,  instead  of  a 
jury  to  try  me  for  seditious  riots,  tumults, 
and  I  do  not  know  what. 

Now  let  me  state  a  ftust,  which  is 
creditable  to  some  of  the  defendants  but 
not  as  to  me,  namely,  that  the  defendants, 
always  having  a  regard  to  the  peace  of 
the  town  in  their  character  of  men  and  of 
GhartiBts,  summoned  me  upon  that  night 
to  appear  before  them  to  answer  for  my 
oonauct  in  speaking  at  that  meeting,  and 
being  connected  with  Mr.  Ball  and  the 
transactions  of  the  unemployed.  I  had 
only  become  mixed  up  with  them  upon 
that  morning.  I  appeared  before  them 
at  8  o'clock  at  nignt  at  the  People's 
Institute.  There  were  present  OrocoU, 
Banhin,  Ola/rhe,  and  Flinn,  and  some  of 
the  other  defendants.  They  asked  me 
what  I  thouflht  of  myself  for  being  in 
company  with  such  a  man  as  Ball,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  several  incidents  in  his 
character,  his  violent  speeches,  and  his 
manner  of  proceeding.  They  disclaimed 
the  violent  proceedings  in  the  town,  and 
said  that,  if  anything  should  happen  from 
their  proceedings,  I,  as  being  a  Chartist 
aLd  a  recognized  member  of  the  Chartist 
bcdy,  should  bring  disgrace  upon  them. 
I  knew  little  of  Bailee  character;  from 
what  little  I  did  know  of  him  I  believed 
him  to  be  honest  and  sincere,  and  wishing 
to  do  all  the  good  he  could,  like  myself.  I 
was  indicant  at  their  language  towards 
me,  and  I  said  that  I  believed  Ball  to  be 
honest,  and  that  I  believed  I  was  doinff 
right,  and  that  I  would  not  be  controUed 


by  them.  Had  not  I  been  fodiah  and 
headstrong,  had  not  I  been  enthueiastio 
and  ignorant,  I  should  have  listened  to 
them.  I  said  I  would  please  myself  in 
my  conduct,  how  I  acted.  Well,  said  the 
defendants,  if  you  do,  we  will  expunge 
your  name  from  the  books  of  our  socie^, 
and  if  you  get  yourself  into  difficulties  we 
will  show  you  no  sympathy.  I  said,  very 
well,  and  my  name  was  expunged  from 
the  books  of  the  association.  But,  though 
I  saw  my  error,  I  would  not  go  and  admit 
that  I  had  been  wrong.  I  ifeel  bound  in 
honour  to  the  defenduits,  and  in  justioe 
to  them,  to  state  these  facts  before  you. 
These  facts  may  militate  against  me,  but 
I  am  sure  they  will  go  in  their  favour ; 
they  are  the  truth.  I  can  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  listen  to  that  advice  and 
give  up  the  company  of  Ball,  thoagh  my 
connection  with  him  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  16th  of  April.  From  the  3rd  of 
April  to  the  16th  I  had  watched  him 
closely.  -I  began  to  consideir  thai  he  had 
no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  he  never 
worked,  he  was  always  among  a  set  of 
fellows  about  the  New  Cross,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  want  work.  He  said  he  had 
money  taken  out  of  his  pocket.  Whispers 
began  to  reach  me  about  his  character. 
Upon  the  16th  of  April,  at  Stevenson's 
Square,  I  did  not  see  a  respectable  man, 
nor  a  man  of  average  age,  say  30  or  40,  in 
that  meeting;  whether  the  policeman 
swears  that  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  x^resent  I  am  not  sure.  I  de- 
nounced any  frirther  proceedings  in  these 
meetings.  I  had  seen  my  error,  and  I 
wished  to  make  all  the  amends  that  I 
could.  1  believe  I  did  act  wrong  upon 
that  occasion ;  I  have  believed  ever  since 
that  time  that  I  did  act  wrong,  and  never 
did  I  expect  that  this  prosecution  would 
have  taken  place.  The  magistrates  of 
Manchester  knew  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  transactions  and  the  speeches  which 
were  made.  If  the  magistrates  thought 
that  what  I  had  spoken  was  likely  to  tend 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  if  Mr.  Be&wick, 
who  was  at  the  meeting,  thought  so,  he  was 
bound  as  an  officer,  and  the  peace  magis- 
trates were  bound,  to  apprehend  me  at 
that  time  to  prevent  me  doing  further 
mischief  or  committing  myself  further. 
I  ask  the  Attorney- General,  and  I  ask  the 
parties  getting  up  this  prosecution, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
consistent  and  more  Christian-like  if  they 
had  apprehended  me  then,  and  told  me 
the  consequences  of  my  conduct.  Seeing^ 
I  was  young  and  inexperienced  it  was 
their  dutvto  act  in  that  way,  even  though 
they  might  think  I  deserved  puni^ment 
for  that  meeting.  There  was  a  Government 
reporter  there  at  tiiat  time.  He  would 
make  a  report  of  the  speeches  to  Gk>Tem- 
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ment.  If  tbey  thought  mj  speech  was 
likelj  to  lead  to  riots,  and  those  kinds  of 
transactions,  why  not,  as  a  Goyernment 
wishing  to  preserve  the^  peace  of  the 
conntry  ana  good  feeling  among  all 
classes  of  society,  have  apprehended  me 
opNon  that  night,  and  preyented  my  doing 
evil  for  the  ratiire.  What  would  be  said 
if  I,  as  a  thief,  were  to  break  into  one  of 
yonr  honses  and  take  some  article  of 
small  yalne  and  yon  informed  a  police 
officer  that  I  had  done  so,  and  he  was  to 
say-— Oh,  he  has  not  taken  an  article  of 
great  yalne,  let  him  come  again  and  take 
another  article  or  two ;  the  crime  will  be 
greater  against  him,  and  we  can  pnnish 
him  more  seyerely,  and  then  we  will 
apprehend  him.  Upon  the  3rd  of  April 
it  appears  I  spoke  a  seditionH  speech ;  I 
admit  I  did  so,  if  it  may  be  termed  so, 
bnt  not  the  language  the  policeman  has 
sworn  to.  I  broke  the  laws  of  my  country 
then.  Upon  the  8th  of  April  i  spoke  at 
another  meeting  very  enthusiastically. 
Why  did  not  the  prosecution  apprehend 
me  then,  which  they  had  full  legal  power 
to  doF  Why  did  they  not  commit  me 
then?  The  reporter  has  given  a  wrong 
speech  to  me.  I  spoke  before  Mr. 
uhadtDich,  and  he  spoke  in  reply  to  me. 
I  was  threatened  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
oart  for  my  language  there.  The  police- 
man knows  nothing  about  this.  The  chief 
evidence  in  all  the  four  meetings  that  I 
attended  is  that  I  advised  the  people  to 
fight,  and  it  appears  very  curious  that  I 
should  speak  the  same  language  at  all  the 
meetings. 

Again,  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  of 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  apprehended, 
and  have  been  treated  since.  I  was 
apprehended  upon  a  bench  warrant  by 
policeman  CotHngham  in  Oldham  Street, 
at  6  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  eight 
days  after  the  warrant  had  been  issued 
against  me.  I  knew  there  was  a  warrant 
ont  for  my  apprehension,  yet  I  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Manchester  every 
day.  That  is  a  proof  that  I  have  had  no 
criminal  intentions,  or  I  would  have  de- 
sired to  seek  my  own  safety  by  getting  out 
of  the  way ;  instead  of  that,  I  leave  myself 
to  be  apprehended,  believing  that  the 
Government  would  never  prosecute  me  for 
the  speech  I  spoke  in  April,  which  they 
had  allowed  to  lie  over  so  lon^,  seeing 
that  I  had  taken  no  part  in  pubhc  affairs 
since  that  time. 

Attomey-Oefurdl :  You  spoke  on  the 
26th  of  May. 

D^endantNfston:  I  asked  OoUingham, 
"  Where  is  the  warrant  for  my  apprehen- 
sion?" He  said,  "I  have  not  ff)t  one, 
but  I  know  yon  to  be  John  Niaon.  I  have 
given  evidence  against  you  before  the 
grand  jury."    He  said  the  warrant 


all  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  47  defendants 
were  all  in  one  indictment,  and  that  thej 
could  not  carry  a  piece  of  the  warrant  to 
every  individual,  out  he  said,  if  I  would 
go  down  to  the  police  office,  he  would 
show  it  me.  I  went  to  the  police  office 
and  asked  for  the  warrant.  They  said  it 
was  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  had  been  in 
custody  for  15  or  16  hours  without  any 
warrant  being  shown  to  me.  Mr.  Mcuuae 
fixed  my  bail  at  two  100/.  sureties,  while 
every  other  of  the  defendants  was  fixed  at 
two  50Z.  I  have  been  in  prison  four 
months.  Even  if  I  had  been  innocent,  I 
could  not  ffet  that,  amount  of  bail,  and  I 
am  allowed  to  remain  in  custody  for  four 
months  and  no  remedy  whatever.  I  feel 
this  is  a  hardship,  and  I  feel  that  this  is 
the  only  place  where  I  can  make  this  com- 
plaint ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  nearly  four  months,  which  I  have 
suffered,  will  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice  for 
what  little  error  I  have  committed.  I  do 
repudiate  all  intention  of  resisting  the 
Government  or  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  spoke  at  those  meetings  to 
get  sympathy  for  the  working  people,  and 
for  something  to  be  done.  Through  these 
meetings  the  Government  did  exert  them- 
selves and  stirred  up  trade.  The  people 
got  employment,  ana  these  meetings  fell 
off,  ana  I  heard  tell  of  them  no  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  feel  extreme  regret 
for  the  language  I  made  use  of,  and  had 
the  Attorney' Oeneral  asked  me  if  I  re- 
gretted the  language,  I  would  have  said 
yes,  and  pleaded  guilty ;  but  I  cannot  in 
conscience   plead  guilty  to  that  indict- 
ment, believing  that  I  never  intended  to 
commit  the  crimes  charged  against  me 
there.    My  only  crime  has  been  to  love 
my  country  and  my  fellow  men,  and  if 
that  be  a  crime  I  am  willing  to  avow  it. 
The  Attorney- General,  through  your  ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  me,  may  send  me  to 
confinement.      He  has  in  his  generosity 
which  he  .has  begun,  and  which  1  give  him 
every  praise  for,  showed  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  worthy  of  a  public  prosecutor.    I 
give  every  praise  also  to  the  judge  who 
has  tried  me,  and  I  shall  always  feel  thai 
I  have  had  justice  done  me  this  day.    I 
have  more  respect  for  the  laws  of  my 
country,  administered  under  the  present 
judge  who  tries  me,  than  lever  had  before. 
I  came  into  this  Court  with  the  impression 
that  the  laws  of  this  country  were  made 
for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor ;  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  that  impression   is  re- 
moved from  my  mind,  and  let  my  fate  be 
what  it  may,  I  Eubmit  without  a  murmur, 
believing  that  I  have  had  a  fair  and  hon- 
ourable trial.    I  make  a  proposition  to  the 
Aitomev- General  that  I  do  feel  sorrow  and 
regret  for  my  past  conduct  for  attending 
those  meetings  and  speaking  there,  but  I 
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hope  yon  will  give  me  every  credit  for 
sincerity  of  motivoM  and  good  intentions ; 
and  I  do  think,  and  I  offer  that  as  a  pallia- 
tion, that  the  four  months  I  have  snflfered 
in  prison  will  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice 
for  any  offence  I  have  committed.  Thank- 
ing yon  and  my  lord  for  yonr  attention  to 
the  few  remarks  1  have  made,  I  leave 
my  case  in  yonr  hands,  believing  that  I 
shall  have  justice  done  me,  which  is  all  I 
can  expect,  and  I  desire  no  more. 

Wednesday,  December  20th. 

Evidence  fob  the  Devence. 

Thomas  Stone  Austin — Examined  by 
AthvMon. 

Was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  People's  Institute.  Knew 
Orocott  and  Bcmkm.  OroooU  generally 
presided. 

How  many  evenings  during  the  week 
did  yon  attend  the  meetings  P — During  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Convention  there 
were  two  or  three  meetings  a  week,  with 
the  exception  of  Sunday. 

Aldebson,  B. :  What  do  yon  mean? 
There  is  no  National  Convention  but  Par- 
liament. 

AthvMon :  There  was  a  body  sitting  in 
London  which  was  called  by  that  name. 

Attorney-  Genercd ;  Of  which  two  of  the 
defendants  were  members. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Those  who  are  members 
of  such  a  body  take  upon  themselves  a 
great  responsibility.  If  that  is  to  be  tole- 
rated, we  are  upon  the  edge  of  a  revolution. 

Witness :  1  have  seen  Orocott  as  chair- 
man, but  I  scarcely  ever  heard  him  deliver 
an  address  in  my  life.  I  never  heard  him 
recommend  the  use  of  pikes.  Where 
there  has  been  language  which  he  thought 
inconsistent  or  anything  like  violence,  ho 
has  frequently  dissolved  the  meeting  and 
vacated  the  chair.  At  the  meeting  at 
the  People's  Institute  on  May  2lBt 
Orocott  was  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Reynolds 
recommended  the  purchasing  of  pikes 
and  other  arms.  He  then  related  a 
catalogue  of  what  articles  he  had  of  that 
description  for  sale.  Orocott  got  up  and 
stopped  him,  and  said  he  would  not  allow 
such  language  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
people  to  preside.  The  last  Sunday  in 
July  the  committee  agreed  that  they 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with,  nor 
sanction  any  proceedings  that  were  taken 
for  the  more  effectual  destruotiun  of  pro- 
perty. 

Aldebson,  B.:  When  was  this? — The 
last  Sunday  in  July  the  committee  carried 
that  resolution.  They  laid  ic  before  their 
members  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 
and  the  members  sanctioned  it. 

Axbbbson,  B.  :  This  is  not  material ;  it  is 
Bubject  to  the  same  objection  as  before, 


that  it  is  setting  off  a  good  act  against  a 
bad  one. 

Aihinson:.Th.e  intention  of  the  parties 
in  this  conspiracy  is  a  most  material  issae, 
what  their  intent  was  when  they  met 
together,  and  if  you  show  about  the  same 
time  their  contemporaneous  acts,  that  is 
the  acts  of  the  body  and  parties  identified 
with  them,  it  is  material,  I  apprehend,  to 
show  what  was  their  conduct  at  other 
times.  This  is  an  instance  of  conduct 
during  the  time. 

Aldebson,  B.:  Particular  conduct  at 
other  times  is  not  evidence. 

Witness:  On  Good  Friday  in  Smich- 
field  Market  Bankings  speech  consisted 
in  ordering  the  people  not  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  poor  people  that 
had  standings  in  the  market,  or  else 
he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  proper  authorities.  Oro- 
cott was  secretary  or  something  belonging 
to  the  Miners'  Association  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him.  His  general 
character  is  a  peaceable  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  humane ;  he  is  one  of  the  best 
neighbours  I  over  lived  near.  Bankings 
character  is  that  of  a  humane,  peaceable, 
industrious,  straightforward  man. 

Examined  by  Defendant  Donovctn. 

I  recollect  you  having  some  altercation 
with  Dr«  Reynolds  at  the  meeting  at  the 
People's  Institute.  Dr.  Rey^lds  had  been 
recommending  the  purchasing  of  arms  of 
every  description.  He  stated,  amongst 
other  things,  that  he  had  short  swords  at 
6id,  each.  You  got  up  to  oppose  suoh 
language ;  in  fact,  when  the  chairman  had 
stopped  it,  you  said  you  would  not  recog- 
nize such  like  proceedings  at  Chartist 
meetings,  and  that  that  language  and 
such  like  would  be  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  hundreds  in  Ireland. 

Examined  by  Defendant  Oropper. 
1  was  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  tn 
Stevenson  Square  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  for  the  restoration  of 
Frost,  WHUams,  and  Jones.  In  t^e  first 
place  you  advised  the  men  to  use  all  legal 
and  constitutional  means,  and  to  abstain 
from  using  intoxicating  drinks ;  you  re- 
iterated to  them  the  length  of  time  you  bad 
been  a  teetotaller,  and,  if  the  meeting  then 
and  all  persons  would  adopt  tiie  same  prin- 
ciples that  you  had  adopted,  they  would 
have  the  means  within  their  power  of 
gaining  the  electoral  franchise.  Then 
you  said  they  would  have  power  to  elect 
parties  to  Parliament  that  would  repre- 
sent their  feelings.  You  after  that  got 
up  and  pledged  the  meeting  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  till  suoh  time 
as  the  redress  of  those  men's  grievances 
was  obtained. 
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Aldbbbon.B  :  What  had  that  to  do  with 
Frost  and  Jones  ?  Yon  beat  all  the  police- 
men, for  yon  repeat  it  from  memory  with- 
out any  notes  at  all. 

Gross-examined  by  the  AiixynM^-QefMraX. 

Were  yon  present  in  conrt  last  night  P 
Did  yon  hear  Donovan's  speech  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  were  not  here 
yesterday  evening  when  Donovan  was 
speaking? — ^I  was  here  a  portion  of  the 
time.    Donovan  had  be^^nn  to  speak. 

Did  you  not  hear  him  explain  how  it 
was  that  men  would  be  killed  in  a  week, 
that  several  hundreds  would  be  killed  in 
a  week  P— I  do  not  recollect  him  mention- 
ing a  week.  I  recollect  his  explaining  his 
conduct  oyer  that. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  Chartist  P — 
Since  1839. 

You  talked  of  the  Convention.  Did  not 
the  Chartist  body  in  Manchester  send  two 
persons  to  London  and  pay  for  their  being 
there  P— There  was  two  persons  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chartist  body  in  Man- 
chester. 

Were  not  they  paid  by  the  Chartist 
body  in  Manchester  P — I  cannot  say  as  to 
their  pay ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money  affairs. 

Was  not  one  of  them  Lectoh  and  the 
other  Donovan  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  employed  by  the  Chartists  P — 
No. 

You  keep  the  rooms,  do  not  you  P — No. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
attending  P — Yes. 

You  said  you  met  very  much  while  this 
body  was  sitting  in  London  p — Yes. 

Why  were  those  meetings  frequent 
while  the  people  were  sitting  in  London 
whom  you  call  the  Convention? — There 
was  excitement,  and  some  people  came, 
and  we  opened  the  doors,  and  there  was 
some  letters  read,  and  sometimes  parties 
made  speeches. 

Ald£B80N,B.  :  Letters  read  from  whom  P 
— fVom  Lea4ih  and  other  parties,  and 
Donovofln. 

About  what  was  going  on  in  London  P 
—Yes. 

And  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  the 
meeting  there  upon  Keiminfftou  Com- 
mon P — Upon  the  10th  of  April,  upon  the 
information  coming  down,  only  what  came 
by  post. 

Preparatory  to  it ;  were  not  there  meet- 
ings preparatory  to  the  10th  of  April  P — 
Yes. 

Every  day  in  the  week? — ^Not  every 
day. 

Attorney  -  Qeneral :  You  say  yourself 
eveiT  day  P — Two  or  three  meetings. 

Were  not  they  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  P— There  was  not  any  on 
the  3rd. 


Do  you  not  know  of  meetings  on  the 
4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ?— 1  know 
of  a  meeting  in  Stevenson  Square  on 
the  4th. 

Was  not  there  one  on  the  5th  P — I  can- 
not swear. 

Was  not  there  one  on  the  6th,  at  which 
there  were  upwards  of  6,000  or  6,000 
people  present  P  There  were  two  meetings 
on  several  days ;  were  you  noD  present  at 
two  meetings  upon  the  same  day? — No. 

There  was  a  meeting  on  the  7th  P — Yes. 

Attorney' ChneraX :  Your  lordship  will 
find  there  were  present  about  5,000  in  the 
afternoon. 

Aldebsok,  6. :  I  have  not  got  it  so ; 
there  were  500  or  600  present  upon  the 
6th  of  April. 

Attorney-Oenercd :  Were  preparations 
being  made,  or  were  you  waiting  for 
orders  from  what  yon  call  the  Convention  P 
— No.  What  we  waited  for  from  the  Con- 
vention was  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  occasionally  a  letter ;  that  was 
what  we  did  to  see  how  they  were  acting 
in  London  with  regard  to  the  National 
Petition. 

Which  petition  was  to  be  presented  on 
the  10th  of  April?— Yes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  a  large  meeting 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Manchester  upon 
the  10th  of  April,  but  the  military  were 
called  in  P — "No, 

There  was  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
10th  of  April?— No,  not  by  ^he  Chartists. 

Was  not  there  a  meeting  by  other 
people  to  be  held?— I  do  not  ISiow  any- 
thing about  that.  There  were  committee 
meetings  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
People's  Institute.  There  was  no  secret 
committee,  there  was  no  secrecy.  Myself 
and  Orocott  were  members  of  the  select 
committee,  but  not  Ohadwick  or  Bankin, 
or  any  other  of  the  defendants. 

You  say  that  Ghadnmoh  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  your  body ;  do  you  know  of  clubs 
being  held  P — No. 

You  never  heard  of  them? — ^I  have 
heard  there  were  clubs,  but  I  never  at- 
tended any  of  them.  I  was  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Stevenson  Square  on  April  4th. 
Cropper  advised  the  people  to  temperance, 
and  to  use  all  means  within  their  power 
to  obtain  the  elective  franchise,  to  ab- 
stain from  intoxicating  drinks  till  such 
time  as  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  had 
obtained  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

Aldersom,  B.  :  Do  you  know  what  Frost 
and  Williams  were  punished  for? — For 
some  disturbances  in  Wales. 

Alderson,  B.  :  For  high  treason  and  kill- 
ing people,  for  committing  murder  and 
treason  at  the  same  time.  That  is  some- 
thing like  what  Barrahas  did  in  former 
times.  The  people  then  called  out  rhat 
he  should  be  spared. 
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Ee-ezamined  by  AiJwMon, 

There  was  no  secrecy  about  the  com- 
mittee. Ghadwick  and  BaU  were  nerer 
recognized  as  Chartists,  they  were  unem<* 
ployed. 

Biehard  Besioich  re-called. 

Defendant  Donovan:  Do  you  reooUeot 
the  31  Bt  of  May  P— I  do  very  well. 

Do  you  recollect  to  have  heard  upon 
that  occasion  that  I  had  run  the  risk  of 
my  life  in  staying  the  people  coming 
from  Oldham  P — Yes,  I  understood  that 
was  so. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  You  understand  that 
Donovan,  in  stopping  the  procession 
coming  through  the  turnpike  gate,  ran 
the  risk  of  his  life  P— Yes,  that  was  after 
the  meeting  had  been  stopped. 

They  were  angry  at  being  stopped  P — 
There  were  a  number  of  people  m  Man- 
chester met  him  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
where  the  meeting  was  stopped,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  public-house,  and  he 
escaped  by  the  back  way. 

Atkinson :  Trom  your  knowledge  of 
Orocott,  do  you  know  that  he  has  been 
opposed  to  all  yiolenceP— I  understand 
that  in  August  he  was  much  opposed  to 
what  we  expected  to  take  place  at  that 
time. 

There  was  expected  to  be  an  outbreak 
in  Aui^ust  ?— Yes,  we  did  expect  it. 

William  TreaokoeU,  of  Manchester, 
spoke  to  Rankin*8  character. 

James  Hibbert,  town  councillor  of  Man- 
chester, afoke  to  Leach's  character. 

Ald£bson,  B.  :  We  have  heard  that  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  P— I  be- 
lieve he  was,  though  I  cannot  say  it  from 
my  own  knowledge. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attomey-Oenercd. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  his  general 
character,  and  you  say  you  know  nothing 
against  him.  Do  you  not  know  that  he 
was  convicted  of  sedition  P — I  did  not 
know  that ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  You  do  not  know  either 
way  P — I  do  not. 

Attorney-Ooneral :  Did  not  vou  hear  that 
he  was  tried  P — ^I  never  heard  of  it. 

Defendant  Leach :  J  never  was  convicted 
of  treason. 

Attorney' GMieral :  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  you  were  not  tried,  (a) 

Thomas  ^tle*— Examined  iy  D^endaiU 
Cropper, 

I  remember  a  meeting  being  held  on 
Blackstone  Edge  on  the  11th  of  June. 
I  was  present  I  did  not  see  you  address 
the  meeting. 

(a)  Leach  was  one  of  the  defendant!  in 
Reg.  V.  Feargus  (yCcmnor  and  others,  4  St  Tr. 
N.S.  935. 


GroBB-examined  by  the  Attomey-GeneroL 
How  many  people  were  there,  do  you 
think?— There  were  a  great  m»&y.     I 
have  no  idea  how  many. 
Many  thousands  P — Yes. 
Were  shots  fired  P— I  did  not  hear  any. 
You  heard  no  shots  fired  P— No. 
Did  you  see  the  men  run  after  a  police- 
man P — ^When  I  left  the  meeting  Donatfon 
was  speaking.    I  saw  some  men  run  after 
a  policeman,  I  believe. 

In  what  order  did  the  men  speak  P  Who 
spoke  first  P— I  did  not  take  any  particular 
notice. 

How  far  is  Blackstone  Edge  from  Man- 
chester P — ^I  cannot  say. 

Attomey-Qwieral :  It  is  14  miles,  I  think, 
from  Manchester.  How  far  from  Oldham 
is  it ;  is  it  in  a  place  where  they  could  all 
meet  pretty  well  ft>om  the  different  parts 
of  the  county  P — People  came  from  Old- 
ham to  the  meeting. 

Did  you  see  people  walking  in  marching^ 
order  P— No,  when  I  got  there,  it  was  one 
o'clock,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
noise. 

Were  there  any  meetings  held  daily 
before  the  10th  P — ^I  cannot  say  there 
was. 

What  did  they  hold  meetings  forP — 
The^  held  the  meetings  principally  to 
petition  Parliament  previous  to  tne  10th, 
to  get  up  petitions  and  so  forth,  and  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  petition  was  signed  long  before 
the  10th,  you  knowP — It  was  presented  on 
the  10th. 

But  it  was  signed  long  before  P — It  was 
signing  up  to  the  yery  latest  hour— the 
latest  it  could  possibly  be  got  up. 

Aldebsoh,  B.  :  Where  did  the  people 
come  from  in  order  to  meet  at  Blackstone 
Edge;   you  say  some  came  from  Man- 
chester and  some  from  Oldham  P— Yes. 
Did  any  come  &om  Boohdale  P — ^Yes. 
Todmorden  P— Yes,  I  believe  so. 
Did  you  see  any  from   any  parts   of 
Yorkshire  P— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  from  Bradford? — I 
cannot  say  to  all  those  places.  I  can  only 
say  what  I  heard. 

Did  you  hear  the  people  talking  of 
coming  from  Bradford  ?— -I  did  not  hear. 
There  was  one  nian  said  he  came  from 
Halifax. 

Any  from  Huddersfield  P— I  did  not 
hear. 

From  various  parts  P— Yes.  IhATeno 
idea  how  many ;  there  were  a  great  many. 
I  did  not  see  any  banners. 

What  did  the  people  speak  from?— A 
cart. 

To  raise  them  a  little  aboye  the  rest 
that  they  might  be  seen  P — ^Yes,  there  was 
a  hollow,  and  the  cart  was  placed  fhere, 
and  the  people  stood  all  round. 
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John  OHon— Bzamined  by  Defendani 
Oroppwr, 

I  lodged  with  Cropper.  I  recollect  bis 
being  with  me  the  whole  of  Sunday,  June 
nth,  the  day  of  the  Blackstone  Edge 
meeting.    He  was  not  there. 

GroBs-examined  by  the  Attorney- Oeneral, 

Are  yoa  a  member  of  the  Chartists  P— 
No. 

I  suppose  you  sit  with  Orowper  most 
Sundays  P— We  do  in  general  all  day  Sun- 
days. 

what  makes  you  recollect  having  sat 
with  him  upon  the  Sunday  of  the  mack- 
stone  Edge  meeting  P — I  remember  saying 
to  bim  in  the  morning  part  was  he  going 
to  that  meeting  to^ay,  for  I  did  not  like 
him  going  to  the  meeting.  I  said,  "Are 
vou  going  to  that  meeting  to-day  P  "  And 
he  said,  "  I  think  not,  we  will  have  a  walk 
together  this  afternoon." 

Beflt. 

Attomey-Oenercd  (in  reply) :  This  indict- 
ment was  not  presented  by  me  to  the 
grand  jury  nor  by  the  authority  of  Go- 
yemment.  It  was  preferred  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Manchester  at  a  moment  when 
Manchester,  as  you  have  heard  from  the 
erldenoe  of  Mr.  Beewick,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  terror,  well  warranted,  I 
think,  by  what  was  occurring  in  the  town 
at  the  time.  And  I  make  this  obserration 
with  no  desire  at  all  to  cast  any  blame, 
for  none  can  be  imputed  to  the  authorities 
who -preferred  the  indictment,  but  simply 
as  a  reason  why  the  defendants  were  not 
supplied  with  what,  of  course,  you  and  I 
should  haye  been  desirous  they  should 
have  had,  if  such  things  bad  been  in  ez- 
istenoe— a  copy  of  any  depositions  which 
might  hare  been  taken  oefore  the  case 
was  laid  before  the  jury.  But,  in  truth, 
the  danger  in  this  case  being  pressing, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  authorities  being 
great  to  suppress  the  coming  disorder,  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  act  upon  that 
emergency,  and  to  prefer  at  once  upon  the 
eyidence  that  they  had  a  bill  before  the 
grand  jury,  founded  upon  the  reporUi  of 
the  pobcemen  you  have  heard,  ana  also  to 
do  what  followed,  namely,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  bench  warrants,  to  apprehend  those 
who  were  implicated  in  the  business,  and 
still  ftirther  to  hold  those  bench  warrants 
as  a  terror  to  others,  possibly  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  offenders,  who  hare  escaped 
from  justice,  and  are  not  forthcoming 
upon  this  occasion. 

[Commenting  on  BalTs  eiidence,  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  said :]  The  man  BaU 
said  he  had  been  in  prison  on  four 
oooasions.  I  doubted  his  evidence,  be* 
oauset    from  my  own   knowledge,    cod* 


firmed  now  by  the  eyidence  in  the 
case,  I  saw  discrepancies  which  I  could 
not  reconcile,  namely,  the  statement  that 
Leaoh  and  Donovan  had  been  present  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  from  my  own 
knowledge— and  I  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing — they  were  not,  for  I  was  watch- 
ing what  they  were  doin^  in  London  at 
the  time.  I  believe  he  is,  as  is  not  nn- 
frequently  the  case,  one  of  those  men  who, 
in  addition  to  the  immorality  of  their  acts, 
have  the  baseness  to  try  to  save  them- 
selves by  disclosures.  As  may  not  be  un- 
usual, he  has  put  persons  into  the  scene 
who  do  not  belong  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  dis- 
believe, though  it  does  not  bear  upon 
these  parties,  the  general  account  he 
gives,  for  I  think  it  very  likely  that  some 
of  the  lower  class,  the  most  violent  of  the 
unemployed  at  Manchester,  were  being  so 
excited  by  the  inflammatory  language  of 
men  who  were  no  parties  to  their  acts, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  was  that  subordinate  plot  going  on 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  se- 
curity of  property  in  the  place.  And  I 
say  that  tor  this  reason,  lou  recollect 
that  Ball  explained,  when  he  was  called 
upon,  that  he  wanted  the  power  to  identify 
tne  parties  by  reason  of  his  eyesieht ;  and 
it  is  marvellons,  if  you  listenea  to  the 
account  which  Niaon  gave,  that  he  could 
not  identify  Nisoon — ^he  went  close  to  him. 
I  believe  he  made  a  mistake  and  calied 
him  somebody  else.  But  Niaon  admits  in 
his  statement  that  he  has  known  him  in- 
timately ;  and  I  belieye  the  same  want  <^ 
eyesight  will  explain  why  he  should  not 
have  identified  other  people  whom  he  must 
have  often  seen. 

[Having  further  commented  on  the  evi- 
dence, the  Attomey-Chneral  proceeded :] 

Therefore  the  offence  of  tnese  men  who 
boast  of  their  morality,  who  talk  of  the 
peaceful  principles  of  Chartism,  is  very 
great,  for  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  con- 
cealed from  you  that,  while  they  were 
stirring  up  the  people,  as  they  were  con- 
stantly, they  bad  acquired  such  influence 
over  the  people  that  even  Donovan,  the 
selected  delegate  who  succeeded  praise- 
worthily  in  rescuing  the  town  possibly 
f^m  anarchy  by  stopping  that  procession 
from  Oldham,  gave  such  dissatisfaction  to 
the  men  of  Manchester  whom  he  had  by 
his  speeches  provoked  to  madness,  that 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  that 
night  from  another  body  because  he  would 
not  let  the  people  come  into  Manchester 
and  destroy  the  town.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  White,  who  claims,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  it,  the  credit  of  possibly  stop- 
ping the  murder  of  a  policeman  at  BlaoK- 
stone  Edge. 

With  respect  to  Nitnn,  I  know  not  what 
course  he  proposed  to  take.    I  know  act 
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whether  he  intended  to  plead  guilty  or 
whether  he  simply  kept  his  plea  upon  the 
record  to  enable  him  to  make  a  statement 
which  he  thought  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  other  parties.  His  statement  amounted 
to  that  almost;  he  expressed  regret;  he 
made  a  very  touching  appeal  to  you  un- 
questionably, but  I  do  not  think  he  satisfied 
you  that  he  was  not  implicated  in  the 
charge. 

The  best  and  shortest  counts  on  the 
conspiracy  are  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th. 
They  allege  that  these  persons  conspired 
to  incite  tne  Queen's  subjects  to  commit 
insurrection  and  arm  themselves,  that  is 
one  act;  that  they  conspired  to  procure 
arms,  that  is  the  second ;  that  they  con- 
spired to  incite  the  Queen's  subjects  to 
insurrection  and  discontent;  that  they 
conspired  to  disturb  the  peace.  I'bere  are 
also  three  counts,  the  3rd,  4th  and  9th. 
for  uulawfal  assembly. 

[The  AUomey-Oevieral  referred  to  the 
meeting  at  Blackstone  Edge  on  Jime 
llth.1 

The  defendants  say  you  must  consider 
the  circumstances,  when  France  was  dis- 
turbed, when  Ireland  was  in  rebellion, 
when  England  was  a^tated.  Where  did 
they  hold  the  meeting  P  At  Blackstone 
Edge,  which  is  many  miles  from  Man- 
chester. And  they  hold  it  there  for  this 
reason — they  might  consolidate  the  object 
of  terror  ;  the  men  of  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Bury,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Todmorden, 
Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield,  tak- 
ing a  central  point,  where  all  the  manu- 
facturing persons  might  meet,  a  central 
point  of  the  most  disturbed  and  ill-con- 
tented district  of  the  whole  of  England, 
meeting  at  a  moment  when  Ireland  was  in 
rebellion,  when  England  was  agitated  to 
the  centre,  when  people  marched  in  mili- 
tary array,  when  shots  were  fired,  and 
when  policemen  were  rescued  at  the  hazard 
of  one  of  the  party's  lives.  Who  were 
there? — I  will    dismiss   Cropper,  as  the 

S)liceman  may  have  made  a  mistake. — 
(movan,  Lea/Sk,  and  White. 
Take  again  the  meeting  of  the  2l8t  of 
May,  Qrocott  in  the  chair.  West  makes 
a  speech,  Donovan  makes  «  speech.  Dr. 
Eeynolda  makes  a  speech,  which,  even 
though  the  pai'ties  did  resist  it,  clearly 
made  the  meeting  an  illegal  meeting. 
They  were  meeting  there  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Qrocott,  asHcmbled  for  the  pur- 
Sose  of  hearing  and  staying  to  hear  the 
octrines  which  Eeynolda  talked  of,  the 
sale  of  pikes  and  the  price  at  which  they 
could  be  sold.  That  was  clearly  an  illegal 
meeting.  Who  were  present  at  itH^— 
Lonov(m,  Qrocott,  and  West. 

Again,  upon  the  27th  of  May,  in  Ste- 
venson Square,  there  was  a  meeting 
of   a  highly  infiammatory    kind,    where 


ArcMeaaon  made  a  soeech,  Donovcm^ 
Gropp&r,  Banhin,  and  other  persons  beinjjf 
present.  I  wiU  read  the  speeches  to  you 
presently.  That  meeting  was  clearly  illegaL 
That  covers  every  one  of  them  now  re- 
maining. Upon  the  three  counts  for  un- 
lawful assembly,  as  to  which  there  is  no 
Gjuestion  whatever,  you  may  find  those  I 
lirst  mentioned  guilty  upon  the  third 
count,  the  second  class  upon  the  fourth 
count,  and  the  third  class  upon  the  ninth 
count,  and  they  are  all  guilty  upon  this 
record. 

As  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  Nimm, 
Cropper,  QrocoU,  Leach,  and  Bankin  are 
members  of  the  Chartist  body  at  Man- 
chester. They  have  one  common  object. 
They  have  sent  to  London  two  men,  Bcmo- 
fxm  and  Leach,  to  be  members  of  a  trea- 
sonable assembly,  and  they  were  there 
meeting  day  by  day,  receiving  reporta 
from  them,  and  forming  an  illegal  organ- 
ization ;  and  can  anyone  doubt  but  that 
they  were  prepared  to  act  upon  the  order 
of  the  Oonvention,  as  in  the  speeches  they 
say  they  are.  And  if  on  that  Monday, 
the  10th  of  April,  they  had  supposed  they 
would  not  get  the  Charter  as  they  vainly 
expected;  or  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
paralysing  the  energies  of  Grovernment, 
or  in  intimidatinff  the  Government  firom 
strong  action,  if  the  tradesmen  of  London 
had  not  enrolled  themselves  to  a  man  aa 
special  constables,  instead  of  having  half 
of  the  military  in  the  country  in  and 
about  London— if  this  body,  as  they  said, 
of  several  hundred  thousands  had  marched 
through  the  streets  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  if  there  had  been  resistance, 
and  London  had  been  in  various  parts  of 
it  in  flames,  if  those  men  whom  they 
called  luminaries  had  been  sacoessful 
there,  can  anyone  doubt  but  that  a  con- 
certed rising  would  have  tslcen  place  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  P  Why  are  those 
people  meeting  from  day  to  day  with  their 
committee  waiting  the  orders  of  the  Con- 
vention P  Why  were  they  anxiously  ex- 
pecting news,  but  because  they  were  in  a 
state  of  organization,  because  they  were 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  in  a  state  of  con- 
spiracy together  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  Convention,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the 
law  if  necessary.  Therefore  I  have  little 
difficulty  about  fixing  Ninon,  Cropper^ 
Donovan,  Oroeott,  Lta^,  and  Bankin,  who 
were  members  of  the  Chartist  body  of 
Manchester.  I  believe  the  organization 
was  not  confined  to  each  town,  1  believe  it 
was  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  I 
believe  that  each  of  the  Chartist  bodies  in 
one  district  communicated  with  and  con- 
spired with  others.  Why  otherwise  does 
White  come  from  Bradford  as  a  delegate  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  press  difficulties  upon  the 
jury  in  saying  that  West  and  WkUe  were 
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members  of  the  Manchester  conspiracy, 
bat  there  is  no  doabt  that  they  were  pre- 
sent at  nnlawfol  assemblies.  It  is  aye  or 
no,  do  you  belieye  Ooohson  ?  My  learned 
friend  Mr.  AilQVMon  has  said,  Can  yon 
believe  OooJeaonf 

The  most  practised  reporter,  says  the 
learned  counsel,  cannot  trast  to  his  recol- 
lection, and  writes  and  reads  only  from 
his  notes.  He  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  that  is  jost  the  reason  why  he  cannot. 
The  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  trusting 
everything  to  his  note,  the  man  who  relies 
not  upon  his  recollection,  and  does  not  go 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  recollecting 
particular  things,  comes  from  the  place 
with  his  memory  a  blank ;  nay,  it  is  so,  and 
so  much  so  that  I  have  heard  it  proved, 
and  I  know  it  as  a  fact,  having  myself 
practised  it,  that  he  who  takes  down  evi- 
dence in  shorthand  or  speeches,  if  he  is  a 
good  writer  of  shorthand,  takes  it  down 
purely  mechanicallv ;  and  if  he  came  and 
you  asked  him  to  do  so,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  repeat  a  single  word  which  he  had 
heard.  Why  P  Because  he  does  not  apply 
his  mind  to  recollect  the  subject.  Not  so, 
however,  with  regard  to  a  man  whose 
mind  is  applied  to  the  subject.  I  know  a 
wonderful  instance  of  a  man  who,  without 
committing  to  paper  what  occorred,  would 
preserve  the  actual  expressions  of  a  speaker, 
though  he  only  wrote  one  or  two  words 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  mind  to  the 
matter.  I  mean  Serjeant  Talfourd.  He 
would  with  the  greatest  accuracy  report 
even  expressions,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  meet- 
ings and  without  any  notes  report,  not 
verbatim,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
give  you  the  substance. 

[It  is  said  the  newspaper  reporters  have 
not  been  called.  If  their  reports  had 
differed  from  tiioee  given  in  evidence,  the 
defendants'  counsel  would  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  fact  that  these  meet- 
ings were  open  does  not  make  them  less 
illegal.  As  to  the  individual  defendants, 
Groeott  is  said  to  advocate  moral  force, 
and  to  have  exercised  his  influence  on 
one  or  two  occasions  in  saving  the  town 
from  destruction,  but  he  is  their  standing 
chairman.  He  presides  and  speaks  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  meetings,  when 
M'DouaU,  Beynolds,  Weett  and  White  are 
present.  During  every  speech  of  the  most 
dangerous  character,  there  sits  Ghrocott, 
and  though  he  remonstrates  with  Donovan, 
it  does  not  make  the  meeting  less  illegal, 
or  show  thai  he  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
spiraov. 

With  respect  to  Donovan,  he  had  stirred 
the  people  to  a  rebellion,  and  then  he 
was  successful,  possiblv  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  in  checking  the  conse- 
qnenoei  but  he  is. obliged  to   make  an 


excuse  for  that.  At  one  of  those  very 
meetings,  when  condemned  for  his  con- 
duct, he  is  obliged  to  excuse  himself.  He 
says,  "  I  stopped  them  on  the  way  because 
the  authorities  were  prepared,  because  the 
military  were  out,"  ana  he  is  obliged,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  influence,  I  hope,  to 
tell  them  what  is  untrue.  I  hope  he 
stopped  them  to  save  life  and  property, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  tell  an  untruth  to  his 
own  people,  showing  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  town  under  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
citement. He  says  he  is  unpopular  from 
having  stopped  them ;  they  will  not  hear 
him  at  some  meetings. 

Leach  seems  to  be  a  quiet  man,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  he  is  guilty,  because  he 
was  at  Blackstone  Edge  upon  the  11th  of 
June,  and  he  made  a  speech  there — there 
is  no  question  about  that — and  moreover  he 
was  a  delegate,  representing  the  illegal 
transactions  of  these  men  at  Manchester, 
in  London. 

Bfornkm^s  speeches  were  most  dangerous ; 
West  and  WhUe  bad  at  least  taken  paH  in 
unlawful  assemblies ;  but  the  others  were 
all  Manchester  men,  members  of  the 
Chartist  body,  who  sent  delegates  to 
London,  and  kept  up  an  active  agitation 
up  to,  and  over,  the  lOih  of  April,  when 
thef  expected  a  rising  in  London.  There 
would  be  no  doubt  these  Manchester 
people  were  combining  for  a  common 
object.  In  conclusion,  the  Aitomey-Qeme-' 
Tci  said  he  was  glad  that  the  defendants 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  urged  them,  in  any  event,  to  spare 
some  minutes  from  their  agitation  to  con- 
sider what  fell  from  the  learned  judge  in 
his  charge  at  Chester,  to  induce  them  to 
turn  away  from  the  error  of  their  wa^s, 
and  return  to  their  peaceful  occupation 
and  honest  industry.] 

SUMMINO  UP. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  The  question  for  yon  to 
determine  branches  into  two  divisions. 
There  are  several  counts  charging  a  con- 
spiracy that  they  agreed  together  by  cer- 
tain illegal  means  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
istration and  due  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  to  create  insurrections 
and  tumults  and.  call  together  illegal 
assemblies,  and  to  arm  themselves  for 
that  purpose.  That  is  the  substance  of 
the  charge  of  conspiracy,  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  which  being  an  illegal  matter 
m  itself,  if  proved  against  them,  will 
entitle  you  to  find  your  verdict  upon  the 
count  for  conspiracy.  The  count  for  con- 
spiracy is  divisible  ;  it  may  be  proved 
wholly  or  in  any  material  part.  You  will 
find  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  conspiracy,  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  any  suoh  oonspiraoy  euBted  and  that 
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ftU  pp  any  of  these  defendants  were  parties 
to  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  require  that 
there  should  have  been  an  agreement 
together  in  which  every  one  of  them, 
meeting  at  one  and  the  same  time,  shoald 
agree  that  there  should  be  dOne  a  certain 
particular  act,  or  a  certain  particular  pnr- 
,  pose  be  carried  into  effect.  A  combination 
may  exist  and  may  be  proved,  one  man 
coming  in  at  one  time  to  the  same  con- 
spiracy and  another  man  coming  in  at 
another;  and,  if  yon  are  satisfied  that 
they  all  conspired  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  do  one  and  the  same  act,  though 
one  begins  at  one  period  of  time  and 
another  at  another,  if  they  are  all  parties 
to  it,  they  are  all  equally  guilty ;  but  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  parties  to 
one  and  the  same  conspiracy,  because  you 
cannot  upon  this  indictment  find  A  B, 

0  D,  and  E  F  guilty  of  one  conspiracy  and 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet  guilty  of  another. 
That  would  be  to  find  two  conspiracies  in- 
consistent with  each  other  upon  one  and 
the  same  count  which  charges  but  one 
—though  that  is  divisible  and  may  be 
proved  by  any  one  portion  of  it  being 
established.  ,  .  ,.    i. 

There  are  other  counts  which  charge  the 
same  conspiracy,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  overt  acts,  as  they  are  called,  are 
differently  laid,  but  the  substance  of  them 
all  is  the  same,  which  is  the  conspiracy. 
The  overt  acts  of  a  conspiracy  are  no  part 
of  the  offence  itself,  though  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  put  into  the  indict- 
ment, in  order  to  give  the  parties  accused 
an  opportunity  of  Knowing  the  facts  upon 
which  the  Crown  seek  to  rely  in  order  to 
prove  the  conspiracy;  but  they  are  no 
part  of  the  offence.  That  offence  consists 
m  combining  and  acting  together  to  do  an 
illegal  act. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  three 
counts,  the  3rd,  4th,  and  9th,  which  charge 
the  parties  with  having  been  present  at  an 
unlawful  assembly.  Now  I  will  read  what 

1  myself  stated  to  a  jury  some  years  ago, 
not  that  I  think  that  is  the  best  authority, 
but  because  it  expresses  my  own  opinion 
most  clearly(a) — 

"  You  will  inyestigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  assembly  took  place,  whether  the 
individuals  who  presided  and  were  present  were 
so  by  previous  concert,  or  by  accidentally  having 
met ;  and  if  they  met  by  previous  concert,  you 
will  inquire  whether  they  met  at  an  unreason- 
able hour  of  the  ni^ht,  whether  they  met  under 
circumstances  of  violence  and  danger,  if  they 
have  been  armed  with  offensive  weapons,  or  used 
violent  language,  if  they  have  proposed  to  set 
the  different  classes  of  society  at  variance,  and 
to  put  to  death  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's 


(o)  Charge  at  Monmouth  Summer  Assies, 
1880t  8  8t  Tr.  H.8.,  1851 ;  9  C.  &  F.  Ma. 


subjeots.  If  any,  all,  or  most  of  these  tfamgs 
should  appear  before  yon,  there  will  be  titde 
difllculty  in  saying  that  an  assembly  of  soeli. 
persons  under  such  cironmstanoes,  for  such 
purposes,  and  using  such  language,  is  a  dan* 
gerous  one,  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
country  governed  by  laws." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  TindaL  says  the 
offence  consists  in  exciting  large  masses 
of  the  people  by  means  of  seditioas  and 
inflammatory  speeches  to  commit  acts  of 
violence  and  break  the  peace.  Meetings 
of  these  sorts  are  illegal,  and,  if  at  any 
meeting  of  a  large  body  speeches  of  that 
sort  are  made,  they  themselves  constitute 
the  meeting  an  unlawful  assembly ;  for  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  thine  in  the  world, 
where  large  bodies  of  people  inflammable 
as  they  must  necessarily  be  are  collected 
together  in  large  numbers,  that  they 
should  be  excited  by  persons  making 
violent  speeches  to  them ;  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  far  such  assemblies  may  go  when 
once  they  are  excited.  And  the  very  in* 
stance  we  have  had  here  of  parties  being 
obliged  themselves  to  stop  the  proceesion 
upon  the  31st  of  May  coming  into  Man- 
chester showed  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
species  of  unlawful  assembly  which  is  in 
tne  nature  of  a  public  nuisance  to  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  parts  of  the 
community.  Where  such  meetings  exist, 
you  find  the  shopkeeper  shuts  his  shop 
and  puts  the  outer  shutters  to  his  windows, 
and  the  peaceable  parts  of  the  community 
are  obliged  to  barricade  themselves  in 
their  houses  to  repel  the  attacks  which 
they  may  expect  from  such  persons.  It 
will  not  do  to  allow  them  in  a  country 
which  is  governed  by  laws.  No  doubt 
such  bodies  of  people  may  meet  together 
for  a  peaceable  purpose.  It  were  better, 
no  doubt,  that  they  met  under  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities — the  sheriff  for  county 
meetings,  and  the  mayor  for  town  meet- 
ings. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so,  if  the  meeting  conducts  itself  in  a 
proper  manner ;  but  undoubtedly  all  such 
irresponsible  chairmanship  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  does  continually  lead  to  incon- 
veniences and  dangers.  I  do  not  say  it  ia 
illegal  to  do  it.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, it  would  be  better  that  it  were 
avoided. 

But  now,  let  us  see  what  these  meetingB 
are  which  it  is  said  are  illegal.  First,  as 
to  the  meeting  on  Blackstone  Edge.  I 
will  read  to  you  the  description  of  that 
meeting  by  those  who  were  present. 
There  were  several  thousands  of  people 
collected  from  different  ouarters,  some 
firom  Manchester,  some  lirom  Oldham, 
some  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
round ;  they  met  m  the  middle  of  the 
moor,  in  a  hollow  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre 
of  hills  round  them,  a  place  totally  with* 
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out  the  Baperintendenoe  of  anybody  to 
^Tem  them  or  keep  them  in  order ;  and 
if  yon  find  there  a  body  of  people  coming 
in,  some  of  them  marching  in  military 
array,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  as  if  under 
the  supposed  goyemment  of  themselves, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  collection  of 
these  people,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  speecnes  addressed  to  the  meeting 
thus  remarkably,  and  I  should  say  incon- 
Teniently»  assembled  P  Would  not  it  excite 
reasonable  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  persous 
who  liyed  in  the  neighbourhood  if  violent 
speeches  are  made,  speeches  inciting  peo- 
ple to  improper  yiolence  P  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  upon  such  a  meeting,  if 
persons  are  pointed  out  as  individuals 
attending  as  policemen,  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  multitude  run  after  those  per- 
sons P  What  is  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
anenceP  Is  it  reasonable  and  prudent 
tnat  the  country  and  the  law  ^  should 
tolerate  a  collection  of  persons  meeting 
together  to  have  speeches  of  that  sort 
made  to  them,  and  to  have  effects  like 
that  produced  P  If  you  think  it  is  not, 
when  yon  come  to  consider  the  case  and 
hear  the  speeches  that  were  made,  you 
will  say  whether  that  meeting  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  and  you  will  inquire  who 
were  present. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  however,  there. 
There  are  many  people  present  at  an  un- 
lawful assembly  who,  though  it  is  very 
imprudent  on  their  part  to  be  present, 
ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence. 
Many  will  attend  there  simply  for  curiosity. 
It  is  very  imprudent  to  do  so ;  they  must 
not  blame  anyone  but  themselves  if  juries 
misconstrue  their  motives ;  but,  if  you  were 
really  satisfied  that  they  were  there  by 
accident  or  from  curiosity  alone,  without 
any  bad  motives  or  without  haying  any 
part  or  participation  in  the  unlawful 
assembly  itself,  you  ought  not  to  find  them 
guilty  ;  because,  although  their  bodies  are 
there,  their  minds  are  absent  from  the  un- 
lawful assembly.  Therefore  do  not  sup- 
pose that  every  one  who  is  present  is  to  be 
found  guilty,  as  one  of  the  defendants 
yesterday  snpposed  was  the  law.  No 
doubt,  prima  facie,  every  one  present 
at  an  unlawful  assembly  is  to  show  his 
excuse  for  being  there,  but  we  do  not  take 
the  excuse  so  rigidly  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose we  do ;  we  judge  of  men  more  calmly 
and  more  kindly  than  he  supposed  we  do ; 
but  however,  if  yon  find  people  making 
speeches  themselves,  you  cannot  but  say 
that  they  were  present  in  the  unlawful 
assembly  and  taking  part  in  the  illegality. 
Therefore,  those  who  make  inflammable 
speeches,  being  present  at  such  assemblies, 
are  dearly  guilty  of  being  present,  and 
ought  to  be  found  so  if  you  are  satisfied 
of  the  faot  of  their  presence. 


[The  learned  Judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  evidence  as  to  the  meeting  on 
June  11th  at  Blackstone  Edge.] 

CotHngham  is  probably  mistaken  as  to 
Gropper*8  presence  at  Blackstone  Edge. 

Now  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  whether 
those  speeches  were  really  inade.  OotHng* 
ham  the  policeman  takes  no  notes  at  the 
time ;  ho  takes  obviously  oi^y  those  parts 
of  the  speeches  which  occurred  to  his  un- 
derstanaing  to  be  the  most  pointed  of  all 
that  he  hewl.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  said  than  he  has  taken  down. 
The  question  is  whether  you  can  suggest 
yourselves,  if  these  parts  be  true,  any- 
thing which  might  have  been  sud  which 
fairly  and  reasonably  could  have  explained 
those  things.  If  these  passages  were 
spoken,  and  bore  the  meanmg  which  th^ 
apparently  bear  according  to  the  words 
used,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  speeches 
of  that  description,  spoken  under  these 
circumstances,  to  a  meeting  thus  assem- 
bled and  brought  together  from  different 
parts  in  the  way  which  it  was,  on  a 
Sunday,  at  a  distance  from  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  the  people  belonged, 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised 
country. 

The  next  unlawful  assembly  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  21st  of  May,  at  the 
People's  Institute.  The  question  is, 
whether  what  West,  DoTiovan^wadEeynoldt 
said  is  such  as  to  make  this  an  unlawful 
assembly.  It  depends  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  I  mentioned  before — was  it  such 
an  assembly  as  would  reasonably  excite 
alarm  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  well-dis- 
posed oeople  who  knew  of  these  things 
being  done  P  If  so,  you  have  no  right  to 
anno^  your  neighbours  by  large  assemblies 
of  this  description  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  nuisance,  and  it  must  be  put 
down  by  the  same  law  as  puts  down  other 
public  nuisances. 

[The  next  meeting  on  which  the 
Attorney  General  appears  to  rely  is  the 
one  in  Stevenson  Square  on  May  27th.I 

You  cannot  inquire  into  more  than 
three  such  meetings,  because  there  are 
only  three  counts  in  the  indictment  which 
charge  unlawful  assemblies. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  a  con- 
spiracy. That  will  depend  upon  atten- 
dances at  the  various  meetings.  We  have 
to  consider  whether  they  were  parties  to 
a  combination  that  force  should  be  used, 
that  they  would  excite  insurrection,  that 
they  would  arm,  and  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  or  any 
of  these  purposes. 

[Having  gone  through  the  evidence 
affecting  the  other  defendants,  the  learned 
judge  proceeded.] 

With  respect  to  Leach,  he  is  proved  to 
have  spoken  bat  a  very  moderate  speech 
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on  the  26tli  of  April.  He  spoke  npon  ihe 
SWih  of  April  also  a  moderate  speech; 
also  npon  the  4th  of  Jane  a  moderate 
speech.  Probably,  if  yon  come  to  con- 
sider them,  yon  will  not  consider  they  are 
snch  as  to  effect  Leach  with  any  combi- 
nation in  the  conspiracy  to  resiut  the  laws, 
if  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  any  such 
conspiracy,  because  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  urged  violence  at  all  at  any  meeting 
at  which  he  spoke.  Every  man  ought  to 
be  judged  of  oy  his  own  acts  rather  than 
by  the  acts  of  other  people.  If  a  man  does 
not  participate  in  the  violent  speeches  of 
other  persons,  it  is  fair  to  ^ve  an  im- 
partial consideration  to  his  conduct, 
though  he  inay  be  present.  The  case 
against  him  will  depend  npon  the  views 
you  take  of  his  conduct  at  Blackstone 
Edge.  He  goes  there  from  Manchester, 
therefore  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
accidentally  there. 

The  jury  found  Orooott,  Cropper,  Niaon, 
Donovan,  and  Leach  guilty  of  unlawful 
assembly  and  conspiracy,  and  Banhin, 
West,  and  White  guilty  of  unlawful  assem- 
bly only. 

Aldbrsoh,  B.  :  Prisoners  at  the  bar. 
You  have  all  been  convicted  satisfactorily 
enough,  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  two  of  you  of  attend- 
ing a  very  dangerous  meeting  which  took 
place  upon  Blackstone  Edge. 

BefendoMt  ITDonough:  I  was  not  at 
that  meeting,  my  lord. 

Alderson,  B.  :  I  do  not  discuss  that 
now,  it  is  of  no  use.  The  offence  you 
have  all  of  jrou  been  guilty  of  is  one 
which  1  hope  is  not  now  so  oiEingerons  as 
it  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed. 
For  those  offences  began  with  distress, 
which  enables  artful  people  to  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
population  who  are  in  distress  ;  and  when 
the  distress  ceases,  the  food  for  a^tation 
ceasing,  agitation  ceases  with  it ;  it  is  no 
longer  found  to  be  profitable  to  agitate. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  wero 
ever  in  distress.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  any  of  you,  except  that  young  lad 
Niwon,  were  ever  in  distress.  What  in- 
duced yon  to  act  thus  P  I  rather  think 
you  were  the  upper  class  who  agitated 
the  distressed  people,  rather  than  that 
yourselves  were  suffering  from  distress. 
Two  of  yon,  Donova/n  and  WhUe,  seem 
to  have  acted  upon  one  occasion  in  a 
praiseworthy  manneir.  I  ought  not  to 
forget  that  when  I  pass  sentence  upon  you. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  you  your- 
selves staggered  at  the  consec^uences  of 
your  own  acts,  and  were  unwilling  to  fol- 
low out  that  which  yon  seemed  to  exhort 
others  to  do.  Yon  were  not  willing  that 
Manoheater  should  be  attacked.    DonovoM 


had  excited  the  people  very  mnch»  and  in 
a  way  which  made  it  extremelv  likely 
that  Manchester  would  be  attackeoL  Upon 
the  81st  of  May,  when  that  procession  is 
coming  in,  yon,  having  laid  the  gnn« 
powder,  when  it  is  about  to  explode  are 
wishinff  to  put  your  hand  npon  it  to  ex- 
tinguish it ;  and,  like  others  who  put  their 
hands  into  the  fire  upon  snch  an  occasion, 
you  were  very  nearly  getting  burnt.  You 
were  attacked  by  the  very  people  whom 
you  had  before  excited,  and  why?  Be- 
cause they  thought  yon  had  betrayed 
them.  Why  did  uiey  think  so  P  Because 
they  interpreted  your  speeches  as  an 
exhortation  to  them  to  do  what  they  were 
doing ;  and  when  yon  come  to  stop  them 
from  doing  it,  they  think  yon  have  turned 
traitor  to  the  principles  yon  had  before 
been  inculcating. 

You  must  all  of  you  abide  a  severe  sen- 
tence, because  it  is  necessary  by  severe 
punishment  to  prevent  these  offences. 
Therefore,  the  sentence  upon  you,  Grooott, 
upon  vou,  Cropper,  and  upon  you.  West,  for 
though  you  were  only  convicted  of  an 
unlawful  assembly,  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  you  had  no  business  in  Man- 
chester when  you  made  the  speech — ^you 
came  from  a  distance,  you  had  no  busi- 
ness there — that  is  an  aggravation  in  your 
case.  So  it  is  in  yours.  White,  who  were 
at  Manchester  and  also  at  Blackstone 
Edge. 

Defendant  White :  1  was  on  business. 
Alderson,  B.:  You  had  no  business  to 
make  that  speech.  You  must  also  abide 
the  same  sentence  as  Ghrocott,  Cropper, 
Banhin,  Donovan,  and  Leach.  Leach  niade 
more  moderate  speeches  than  the  rest — 
one  ought  not  to  forget  that.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  so  far  as  West,  and 
I  shall  not  pass  so  severe  a  sentence  upon 
him.  The  sentence  upon  you,  QrocoU, 
Rankin,  Cropper,  Donova/n,  West,  and 
White,  is  that  you  be  severally  imprisoned 
for  a  year,  ana  enter  into  security  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  for  two  years  to 
be  of  good  behaviour  and  keep  the  peace, 
yourselves,  each  of  you  in  lOOZ.,  and 
sufficient  sureties  in  25^  each,  and  that 
yon  be  imprisoned  till  that  security  be 
entered  into.  You,  Leach,  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  nine  months,  and  then  enter 
into  the  same  sureties  as  the  others. 
With  respect  to  you,  M*Donough,  and  yon, 
Chadtoick,  who  have  pleaded  guilty,  and 
you,  Nixon,  yon  being  a  young  man,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pass  so  severe  a  sentence 
upon  yon.  You,  WDonough,  and  yon, 
Chadwick,  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  and  to  give  security  for  your 
good  behaviour  in  50Z.,  and  two  sui'eties 
of  102.  each  for  one  year.  You,  Niaoon, 
having  been  already  in  prison  four  months, 
are  to  be  imprisoned    fur  four  months 
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more,  and  to  give  security  for  yonr  good 
behaviour  in  50Z.,  entering  into  your  own 
recognizance.  From  your  poverty  I  fear 
you  cannot  geb  sureties,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  you  into  the  position  of  being 
kept  in  prison. 

JDefendant  West:  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask,  that  his  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
direct  l^t  we  be  imprisoned  in  Lancaster 
Castle. 

AUomey '  General :  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Aldbbson,  B.  :  I  would  do  so,  but  the 
fact  is  they  do  not  imprison  any  male 
prisoners  in  Lancaster  Castle  at  all. 

Defendant  West:  All  I  wish  to  ask  is 
that  1  shall  not  be  condemned  to  the 
solitary  system,  which  will  destroy  my 
health  and  deprive  me  of  my  life. 

Defendant  White:  Perhaps  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  allow  us  to  be  treated  as 
first-class  misdemeanants.  You  did  for- 
merly do  the  same  for  me  before,  for 
which  I  thank  you. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Were  you  ever  tried 
before  me  before  P 

Defendant  White:  Yes,  my  lord,  at 
Warwick. 


Aldebson,  B.  :  I  have  not  the  least  re- 
collection of  it. 

Defendant  White :  I  trust  you  will  not 
consider  me  making  an  arrogant  asser- 
tion. 

Aldbeson,  B.  :  Any  reasonable  indul- 
gence 1  can  ^ve  you,  provided  I  keep  you 
safe  from  domg  mischief,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to.  But  I  am  airaid  I  have  no  power 
over  the  internal  regulations  of  any  prison 
whatever. 

Attorney 'Oenerdl:  I  am  told  by  the 
^oler  that  your  lordship  has  the  power, 
if  you  please,  of  saying  in  what  class  they 
shall  be  treated. 

Aldjsbson,  B.  :  I  have  no  objection  to 
their  being  first-class  misdemeanants. 

Oaoler :  Your  lordship  must  sentence 
them  to  that  class,  or  I  cannot  place  them 
in  it. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Then  I  do  sentence 
them,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

Matebials  made  use  of. — The  above 
report  is  taken  from  the  shorthand  notes 
preserved  at  the  Treasury ;  the  indictment 
from  the  copy  in  the  Treasury  Solicitor's 
Papers,  374. 
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THE  QUEEN  agavnst  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFJT. 

Proceedings  against  Charles  Qavan  Duffy,  on  four  Indictments 
FOR  Tre^on  Felony,  at  the  August  Sessions  of  the  Coioos- 
siON  Court,  Green  Street,  Dublin,  1848,  before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and 
Pennefather,  B.  ;  at  the  October  Sessions  before  Torrens  and 

CRAMPTON  J.J.  ;     AT    THE    DECEMBER    SESSIONS    BEFORE    PeRRIN,    J., 

AND  Richards,  B.  ;  and  at  the  February  Sessions,  1849,  before 
Ball,  J.,  and  Lefroy,  B.  (Repoiied  in  4  Cox,  C.C.  24,  117,  123, 
172,  294;  and  in  1  Jr.  Jur.,  81,  167,  188.) 

Trl^  before  Ball,  J.,  and  Lefroy,  B.,  February  14th,  1849,  and 
the  following  days. 

At  the  August  Sessions  of  the  Commission  Court,  Green  Street,  Duhlin,  the  city  grand  jiuy 
found  a  true  bill  against  Charles  Gavan  Duff7,(a)  the  registered  proprietor  and  pnbliaher  of  thie 
Nation  newspaper,  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  the  'Jhreason  Felony  Act,(6)  for  feloniooslj 
compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  compassings  by  publications  in  the  NcUion  newspaper.  This  and 
two  other  indictments,  found  respectively  by  the  county  grand  jury  at  the  October  Sessions,  and 
by  the  city  grand  jury  at  the  December  Sessions,  were  not  proceeded  with,  as  hereinafter 
explained,  and  the  prisoner  was  tried  on  a  fourth  indictment  found  at  the  February  Sessions,  1849, 
when  the  jury  disagreed.    The  prisoner  was  again  tried  in  April  with  the  same  result. 

1.  Indictment  under  Treason  Felony  ^c*— 11  fc  12  Vict.  c.  12. 

On  an  indictment  under  1 1  &  12  Vict  c.  12.  s.  8,  making  it  felony  if  anyone  shall  ''compatM, 
imagine^  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most  gracious  lady  the  Qmeen 
.  .  .  .  and  such  compassing^  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  open 
and  advised  speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,"  held  under  this  section — 

By  Pebsin,  J.,  and  Richabds,  B.,  on  demurrer  to  the  third  indictment — 

A  count  charging  one  compassing  expressed  by  more  than  one  publication  or  OTert  act  it 

not  bad  for  duplicity.(e) 
It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  in  the  indictment  the  whole  of  the  printings  or  writings 

charged  as  publications ;  or  to  Insert  any  colloquium,  innuendoes,  or  averments  expreaa- 

ing  the  intent  charged,  where  the  passages  set  out  plainly  import  the  compassing. 
The  publication  of  a  printing  or  writmg  in  furtherance  of  the  compassing  may  also  be  well 

laid  as  an  overt  act  or  deed ;  in  wUch  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  out  any  part  of  saeh 

printing  or  writing. 

By  Ball,  J.,  and  Lbfrot,  B.,  on  demurrer  to  the  fourth  indictment— 

In  a  count  for  felonious  compassing  expressed  by  publishing  a  printing  or  writing,  it  ia 

unnecessary  to  aver  that  the  compassing  was  expressed  in  the  part  of  the  printing 

actually  set  out,  or  that  it  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  saeh 

expression,  or  that  there  was  a  treasonable  design  then  on  foot  or  in  contemplation. 

As  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  aver  or  prove  that  the  publication  was  in  fnrtheranoe 

of  the  compassing,  see  pp.  857,  900. 
A  count  charging  a  compassing  on  June  8rd,  and  expressing,  uttering,  and  declaring  the 
said  compassing  by  publications  or  overt  acts  on  June  8rd,  17th,  24tn,  is  not  repugnant 
or  insensible.(a)    C^.  the  ruling  at  p.  888. 

2.  Felony — Demurrer — Right  to  plead  over,(e) 
By  Pbbxik,  J.,  and  Richasds,  B. — 

A  demurrer  to  an  indictment  for  felony  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  having  been  overmled, 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  plead  over. 

(a)  Afterwards  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  1871  ;  Knighted,  1878;  Speaker  of  Legislative 
Assembly,  1877 ;  ILC.M.G.  1878.  There  is  an  account  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  events  that 
gave  rise  to  them  in  his  **  Young  Ireland,  Fart  II.,  or  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1846-49." 

(6)  Short  Titles  Act,  1892 ;  as  to  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  see  6  St.  Tr.  NJS.  599  n. 

(c)  See  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Mulcahy  v.  Reg.  L.  R.  8  H.  L.  822. 

(<0  See  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100.  ss.  24,  25. 

(«)  But  see  Rex  t.  Faderman,  1  Den.  C.C.  569 ;  8  C.  &  E.  S58,  Muleaky  v.  Reg.  L.  li. 
8  H.  L.  828. 
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8.  Plea  m  abaiemmd^^Orand  Jvror^QiudifleaHon.(ji) 
Bj  Pbbbin,  J.,  and  Biobardb,  B.— 
A  plea  in    abatement,  averring  that  a  grand  Juror  of  the  coantj  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of,  or  resident  in,  or  a  freeman  or  burgess  of,  or  possessed  of  any 
freehold  or  rateable  property  in  the  city,  held  bad  for  not  also  ayerring  that  he  was  not  a 
free  and  lawful  man  of  Oie  body  of  the  county. 

4.  Challenge  to  the  Array — Religion  qf  Jurera.(J>) 
By  Ball,  J.,  and  Lsfbot,  B. — 
A  disproportion  between  the  respective  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  panel  and  on  the  Jurors'  Book  of  the  year  is  not  of  itself  good  ground  of  challenffe 
to  the  array;  and  evidence  as  to  the  religion  of  jurors  cannot  1^  gone  into  for  tEe 
purpose  of  establishing  the  mere  fact  of  such  disproportion. 

6.  PMicatian  of  proceedinge  forbidden  during  trial,  aee  p.  808. 

(a)  See  now  84  &  85  Vict.  c.  65.  s.  19. 

(6)  See  Beg.  v.  Mitehel,  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  599  ;  Reg.  v.  0*Doherty,  ib.  881  s  Seg.  v.  Smith 
(yBrien,  above  p.  1 ;  Reg.  v.  WaUhe,  Limerick  Special  Commission,  1867,  p.  448.  The  Juries 
Act  (Ireland),  1871,  34  A  85  Vict.  c.  65.  s.  19,  now  requires  the  sheriff  in  arraying  the  panel  to 
take  the  names  from  the  Jurors'  Book  in  the  alphabetical  order  therein  prescribed ;  see  also 
89  &  40  Vict.  c.  78.  s.  17. 
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CoMiossiON  OouBT,  Grbxm  Stbbbt,  Dubldt. 

August  Sessions,  1848. 
Before  Pioor,  C.B.,  and  Penvepatheb,  B. 

Taesday,  Aagnst  8th. 

The  0it7  Grand  Jnry  found  a  true  bill 
against  dna/rlee  Gh/vcm  Duffy  for  felony 
nnder  II  &  12  Viet.  c.  12. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  AHomey- 
General  (Monahan  (a) ),  the  Solicitor-Oene" 
ral  (HatcheU),  Baldwin,  Q.C.  ;  Serjt. 
0*Brien,(b)  Whiteeide,  Q.C.,(c)  Plunket, 
Q.C.,  8myly,  Pennefather,  and  Perrin. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner :  BuU,  Q.C.,((2) 
Holme8,(e)  Sir  0.  0*Loghlen,  and  John 
0'Hagan.{f) 

The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
the  abstract  of  the  indictment,  with  the 
titles  of  the  yarions  publications  charged 
therein,  was  read. 

Clerh  of  the  Crown:  How  say  you, 
Charles  Oavan  Duffy— axe  you  guilly  or 
nut  gaatj  ? 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P.,  Ir. 
(6)  „  a  Jimtice  of  Q.B.,  Ir. 

(e)  M  Chief  Justice  of  Q.B.,  Ir. 

(if)  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
(e)  See  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  688tt. 
(/)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  Q.B.,  Ir.,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 


Baldwin,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown ,  haying  resisted  an  application  for 
a  copy  of  the  indictment,  Sir  G.  0*Loghlen, 
for  the  prisoner,  required  the  whole  indict- 
ment to  be  read  oyer  by  the  Clerh  of  ihe 
Grown, 

After  the  reading  had  commenced,  the 
Court  adjourned  at  the  suggestion  of 
Fennefatheb,  B.,  to  giyo  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
whether  they  would  grant  a  copy. 

Wednesday,  August  9th,  1848. 

The  City  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bUl 
against  John  Martin,  (a)  Keovn  Inod 
0'Doheriy,{b)  and  Richard  Daltan  WHUame 
for  felony. 

WiUiame  pleaded,  Not  guilty. 

The  Attorney' Oenercd  stated,  that  under- 
standing there  was  to  be  an  application  for 
the  postponement  of  the  trials,  (c)  he  would 
not  proceed  with  Duffy'i  arraignment  until 
the  application  in  the  other  cases  had  been 
decided. 

Sir  G.  O^Loghlen:  Mr.  Duffy  was  brought 
up  yesterday,  and  arraigned;  and  he  is 
now  entitled  to  haye  his  plea  recorded. 

Aiiorney-Oenerdl :  He  did  not  plead  at 
that  time. 

Sir  G.  0*Loghlen  haying  stated,  after 
some  discassion,  that  he  nad  not  come 
prepared  to  argue  the  point,  the  matter 
stood  oyer. 


were 


Thursday,  August  10th,  1848. 

Mr.   O'Doherkf  and   Mr.  Dvff^ 
placed  at  the  bar. 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen  argued  that  the  ar- 
raignment being  comjdete,  the  prisoner 

(a)  See  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  985. 
(6)  Ib.  881. 
(c)  Ib.  617. 
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was  entitled  to  plead,  aud  cited  2  HcUe, 
P.O.  219— 

"  The  airaignmeDt  of  the  prisoner,  therefore, 
consists  of  these  parts  :  First,  the  calling  the 
prisoner  to  the  bar  by  his  name,  commanding 
him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  which,  though  it  maj 
seem  a  trifling  circumstance,  jet  it  is  of  import- 
ance, for  by  holding  up  his  hand  constat  de 
persona  indictati,  and  he  owns  himself  to  be  of 
that  name." 

That  practice  is  not  followed  now.  It 
has  been  held  snfl&cient,  if  he  answers  to 
his  name. 

*'  Secondly,  reading  the  indictment  distinctly 
in  English,  that  he  may  understand  his  charge.'' 

*<  Thirdly,  demanding  of  him  whether  he  be 
guilty  or  not  guilty." 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  prisoner's 
arraignment  is  complete  when  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  of  him  whether  he  be  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  That  question  was  asked 
of  Mr.  Duffy. 

But,  assuming  that  the  arraignment  was 
not  complete  till  the  application  to  have 
the  indictment  read  was  complied  with, 
the  reading  was  stopped  by  the  Court,  and 
the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced 
by  what  was  done  merely  for  the  conve- 
mence  of  the  Court,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
public  time.  If  we  had  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  such  an  objection  would 
have  been  raised  by  the  Attorney' General 
we  would  have  asked  your  lordship,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Court  yesterday,  to  have 
completed  the  reading  of  the  indictment. 
But  we  never  did,  and  we  consider  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  in  this  case  by  the 
conduct  of  those  who  act  for  the  Crown ; 
because  we  believed  yesterday  morning 
from  communications  with  the  Crown  that 
the  Attarnev-OenercU  had  consented  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
for  that  reason  we  did  not  apply  to  your 
lordships  yesterday  to  have  the  indict- 
ment read  out  aloud.  But,  my  lords,  what 
has  occurred  since  P  We  h(we  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  indictment. 
This,  I  think,  puts  an  end  to  the  objection 
of  the  non-completion  of  the  arraignment. 

Attorney- Oenerdl :  My  lords,  I  respect- 
ftdly  submit  that  Mr.  Duffy  is  not  now 
entitled,  ad  a  matter  of  right,  to  record  his 
plea,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  not. 
Deen  arraigned. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  The  arraignment  is  not 
completed;  and  no  authority  is  cited  to 
show  ^lat  in  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  it  was  completed.  There  are  two 
questions  here-^first,  whether  the  arraign- 
ment was  completed ;  and  seconifly, 
whether,  supposmg  it  not  completed, 
there  is  any  reason  why  Mr.  Duffy's  ar- 
raignment  should  now  be  proceeded  with. 

Fbhvbiaiheb,  B.,  concurred. 


Butt  foLowed,  and  asked  the  Court  in 
their  discretion  to  allow  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  to  be  recorded. 

P£)7N£FATHEB,  B. :  What  inconvenienco 
do  you  suggest ;  or  do  you  suggest  anv  ? 

Butt :  I  am  really  at  a  loss,  my  lord,  to 
suggest  an  inconvenience. 

Penkepatbeb,  B.  :  Because  it  strikes  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  myself  that  we 
cannot  find  the  inconvenience  to  the  pri- 
soner, or  the  advantage  to  the  Crown. 

Bidt :  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any,  my 
lord.  Your  lordship  knows  very  well  it 
is  a  very  anxious  duty  to  defend  a  prisoner ; 
and  when  T  find  the  Crown  pressing  this 
matter,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  moment 
and  advantage  to  them,  I  should  not  feel 
myself  jastmed  in  not  resisting  it,  al- 
though I  cannot  suggest  the  advantage. 
I  think  it  is  enough  tot  me  to  feel  that  the 
Crown  are  seeldng  it  as  an  advantage,  and 
that  I  am  boimd,  by  my  duty  to  the  pri- 
soner, to  resist  it.  If  the  Crown  will  state 
their  object,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
of  it. 

SoUoitor- General  for  the  Crown:  The 
arraignment  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  not 
for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  dictate  the 
course  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Crown.  Matters  may  be  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Attorney- G^eneral  which 
he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  disclose. 

Attorney-General:  As  far,  my  lord,  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  am  merely  dis- 
charging a  public  duty ;  and  my  anxiety 
is,  to  perform  it  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously to  the  country.  It  is  suggested 
that  I  am  influenced  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  unfair  advantage.  My  lords,  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  so  doin^;  the  only 
object  I  have  in  view  is  to  discharge  my 
duty  honestly  and  fairly.  If  this  trial  is 
to  go  on  at  the  present  Commission,  I  may 
be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  Mr.  D«^ 
tried  for  the  offence  for  which  a  true  bill 
has  been  found.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  suggested,  applications  are  to  be 
made  t>o  postpone  the  trials,  it  may  be  that 
I  should  not  properly  be  discharging  my 
duly^  to  the  Crown  if  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  in  any  way  embarrassed  by  having  a 
bill  found  for  felony,  and  issue  joined 
thereon,  when  the  same  materials  would 
enable  me  to  present  a  bill  for  high  treason. 
The  statute  enacts,  that  if  my  evidence 
amount  to  treason,  even  though  I  charge 
felony,  that  does  not  vitiate  the  indictment. 
Perhaps,  my  lord,  if  I  am  gailty  at  all,  it 
is  that  I  have  taken  the  milder  course — in 
that  I  have  presented  a  bill  for  felony 
instead  of  a  bill  for  high  treason.  I  may 
have  done  this,  anxious  to  have  the  case 
proceeded  with  and  determined.  But,  my 
lord,  if  the  case  is  not  determined  at  the 
present  Commission,  I  trust  the  Court 
will  not,  as  it  is  put  merely  as  a  matter  of 
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diBcretion  and  not  as  an  abstraob  right, 
compel  me  to  adopt  a  coarse  which  will 
hereafter  inTolve  me  in  difficnlties,  or 
fetter  my  discretion  hereafter  in  present- 
ins  a  bill  for  high  treason. 

MuU:  What  has  been  said  by  the  Atior- 
ney-General  forms  another  and  a  stronger 

ground  why  I  should  press  upon  the 
lourt  my  application  that  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Duffy  should  be  received.  It  is  my 
duty  to  the  UDfortunate  prisoner,  threat- 
ened with  the  severest  penalties  of  the 
law,  to  state,  that  after  the  Court  rose  last 
night  his  instructions  to  me  were,  that  he 
would  stand  his  trial  at  this  Commission  ; 
and  he  is,  my  lord,  now  ready  to  s^and  his 
trial  upon  the  bill  which  has  been  found 
against  him.  Something  has.  been  said 
about  unprecedented  courses.  I  will  tell 
the  Court  what  is  unprecedented ; — it  ih 
unprecedented  that  the  AUomey-Oeneral 
should  stand  up  in  this  Court,  and  when  a 
prisoner  is  about  to  apply  for  what  is  his 
undoubted  right,  for  a  postponement  of 
his  trial  upon  grounds  which  common 
humanity  ooght  to  make  any  man  accede 
to — upon  the  grounds  of  excitement  of  the 
public  mind,  and  that  some  of  the  articles 
written  in  his  paper 

Attan^-OenercU :  No  affidavit  of  that 
has  been  made. 

BuU :  The  Attomey^Genercd  has  said  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court,  that  if  couosel 
for  the  prisoner  exercised  their  undoubted 
right  of  making  an  application  for  the 
postponement  of  the  trial  of  this  man 
— in  the  event  of  our  so  doing,  he 
threatens  that  he  will  abandon  this  bill 
for  felony,  and  send  up  another  for  high 
treason. 

Attomey-Oefieral ;  I  did  not,  my  lords, 
say  an  J  such  thing. 

PIOOT,  C.B. :  We  are  not  called  upon 
now  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  arraign- 
ment of  this  prisoner.  We  are  called  upon 
by  the  Crown,  on  a  statement  that  circum- 
stances exist  requiring  further  considera- 
tion, not  to  proceed  at  present  with  the 
completion  of  the  arraignment.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  say,  that  Mr.  Duffy  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  being  ar- 
raigned, and  pleading  at  the  present 
Commission*  It  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
according  to  precedent  to  yield  to  the 
application  i^  a  matter  of  right,  and  I 
believe  it  is  not  now  pressed  as  such.  I 
do  not  see  anything  in  this  case  which 
calls  upon  us  at  this  moment  to  proceed 
with  the  arraignment  of  the  prisoner.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  are  still 
pending ;  they  are  not  about  to  olose ;  and 
there  being,  in  truth,  another  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  arraignment  of  yesterday,  fixed 
for  this  morning,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  at 
present  we  shall  not  proceed  with  the 
arraignment  of  Mr.  D^ffy,  but  shall  pro* 
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ceed,  as  we  were  about  to  do,  with  the 
case  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Doherty, 

This  iudictment  waa  not  ftirther  pro- 
ceeded with. 


OcTOBEB  Sessions,  1848. 

October  28th. 

Berore  To&rehs  and  Cramfton,  JJ. 

At  these  sessions  the  Attorney- Oeneral 
preferred  a  second  indictment  of  similar 
purport  against  the  prinoner  before  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  under 
6  Oeo.  4.  c.  5L  s.  8,  which  provides — 

"  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  prosecutor  to 
prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  for  any  offence 
committed  within  any  county  of  a  city,  &c.,  in 
Ireland,  to  the  jury  of  the  adjoining  county,  &c., 
sworn  and  charged  to  inquire,  '&c.,  for  such 
county  of  a  city.* 

A  true  bill  having  been  found  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  the  first  indict- 
ment found  in  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  quashed,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney- Oener alt  and  a  habeas  corpus  is* 
sued,  signed  by  Torrens  and  Orampton,  JJ,, 
the  judges  presiding  at  the  Commission, 
for  the  removal  of  uie  prisoner  from  the 
custody  of  the  city  sheriff  to  that  of  the 
Hheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  under  s.  0 
of  the  above  Act. 

"  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  judges 
of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Beach  in 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  or  General  Gaol  Delivery  for  any 
such  next  adjoining  county  as  aforesaid,  upou 
the  application  of  any  such  prosecutor  or  prose- 
cutors ten  days  next  before  the  holding  of  any 
seuioHs  of  Oyer  and  Terminei-  and  General 
Gaol  Deliverufor  such  last-mentioned  county 
by  proper  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  which  they 
arc  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  issuey 
to  cause  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  in 
the  custody  of  any  sheriff  or  sheriffs  or  of  the 
keepers  of  any  gaol  or  prison  charged  with  any 
offence  or  offences  committed  within  any  county 
of  a  city,  county  of  a  town  or  town  corporate, 
to  be  removed  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of 
such  next  adjoining  county,  in  order  that  such 
person  or  persons  may  for  such  offence  or 
offences  as  aforesaid  be  tried  in  such  last-men- 
tioned county." 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  upon 
to  plead,  his  counsel  objected  that  the 
writ  of  fiabeas  corpus  removing  the  pri- 
soner to  the  custoay  of  the  county  sheriff 
had  not  issued  ten  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Commission,  as  required  by  the 
above  section. 

The  Court,  consisting  of  Tojrrens  and 
Crampton,  JJ.,  upheld  this  contention, 
and  gave  judgment  that  the  prisoner 
should  not  bo  removed  from  tho  custody 
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of  the  city  sheriff  for  trial  in  the  county 
at  those  sessions. (a) 

The  prisoner  remained  in  the  cnstody 
of  the  city  sheriff,  and  on  November  3rd 
an  application  that  he  should  be  released 
from  such  cnstody,  there  being  no  longer 
any  indictment  pending  against  him  in 
the  city,  the  first  indictment  having  been 
quashed,  was  refused.  (&) 

Degembes  Sessiohs,  1848. 
December  16th  and  18th. 

Before  Pebriv,  J.,  and  Richards,  B. 

At  the  ensuing  December  sessions  the 
Attomefif'Oeneral  did  not  proceed  with  the 
second  indictment,  found  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  but  preferred  a  third  indictment 
before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the 
ciW  of  Dublin. 

The  grand  jury  having  found  the 
bill— 

Perrtn,  J.:  Let  it  be  anderstood  that 
none  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Coart 
connected  with  this  trial  be  published 
jintil  this  trial  is  over.(e) 

Butt,  Q.C.,  moved  to  quash  the  new  in- 
dictment found  in  the  city,  on  the  gronnd 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Crown, 
after  proceeding  in  the  county  under 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  51.  s.  3,  to  revert  to  the  city 
jurisdiction  and  prefer  an  indictment 
there.  The  6th  section  provides  that  the 
prisoner  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county 
sheriff,  the  7th,  that  the  witnesses  under 
recognizances  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
the  sessions  for  the  county,  on  receiving 
notice  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  8th,  that  it  shall  be 
cufficient  if  the  notices  be  left  at  their 
place  of  abode,  and  that,  if  they  attend 
the  county  sessions,  their  recognizances 
shall  be  discharged.  That  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses, 
and  may  be  waived  by  the  attendance  of 
the  witnesses  without  notice.  The  9th 
section  forbids  a  return  to  the  city  grand 
jury— 

'*  After  the  delivery,  as  aforesaid,  of  any  of 
the  said  notices,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  prefer  any  bill  or  bills  of 
indictment,  or  to  return  any  inquisition  for  any 
ofifeoce  or  o£fences  mentioned  in  the  said  recog- 

(a)  See  4  Cox  C.  C.  117. 

(6)  Not  reported. 

(c)  As  to  this  power  see  note  in  Hardit^» 
ease,  1  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  672n.  The  order  in  this 
ease  was  disregarded  by  the  London  papers 
which  reached  Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  .issue.  The  Time»  observed: — "  We  care 
as  little  for  the  solemn  warning  of  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin  as  for  a  veto  of  the  Grand  Llama  of 
Thibet."—  Tim^s,  Dec.  18th  1848.  The  order  was 
rescinded  on  December  23rd  j  see  below,  p.  817. 


nicanees,  or  any  of  tiiem  at  or  to  any  sesidoas  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  or  General  Gaol  Delivery 
for  any  such  county  of  a  city,  ooanty  of  a  town 
or  town  corporate." 

This  clause  was  enacted  to  prevent  pro- 
ceedings bein^  transferred  backwards  and 
forwaras,  which  might  be  made  an  in- 
strument of  great  oppression.  "SLog,  v. 
rrefM>r.(a)  jBTayw  Cr.  L.  908. 

PBaRis,  J. :  What  are  the  facts  which 
bring  this  case  within  the  9th  section  of 
the  statute  P 

Bui^ :  The  case,  if  not  within  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Act,  is  clearljr  within 
the  spirit  of  it ;  for,  although  notices  may 
not  have  been  served  on  the  witnesses  to 
secure  their  attendance  in  the  county, 
yet,  if  they  attend  there  without  notice, 
their  recognizance  is  discharged,  and  it  is 
the  prosecutor's  duty  to  have  these  notices 
served,  and  the  informations  returned. 
If,  then,  he  does  not  do  what  it  is  his  duty 
to  do,  can  he  therefore  go  back  to  the  city 
and  obtain  an  advantage  which  he  woald 
not  otherwise  be  entitled  to  P 

ilttom«y-(7enerol  (IfoiuiAan) :  S.  9  of 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  51.  only  forbids  another  indict- 
ment to  be  preferred  in  the  city,  where 
notices  have  been  served  under  that 
statute.  Ko  notices  have  been  servcMl 
on  the  witnesses  in  this  case.  The  pri- 
soner is  still  in  the  custody  of  the  city 
sheriff.  The  statute  does  not  bind  the 
Crown.  S.  13  req^uires  the  person  seeking 
to  change  the  jansdiction  to  give  securitj 
for  costs.  The  indictment  in  the  county 
was  preferred  on  account  of  the  objeotion 
taken  to  the  citv  grand  iurors  in  Martin^M 
case,  (ft)  That  objection  having  been  over^ 
ruled,  it  was  the  more  constitutional 
course  to  send  up  a  bill  a^inst  the  pri- 
soner in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed. 

Navier,  Q.O.,(c)  replied  for  the  prisoner, 
and  the  SolieUor-Omeral  fcr  the  Crown. 

December  18th. 

[Perrin,  J.,  gave  judgment,(cI)Tefii8ing 
the  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the 
ground  that  the  9th  section  did  not  bind 
the  Crown,  and  also  that  the  oase  did  not 
come  within  the  9th  section,  no  notioes 
having  been  served  under  the  Act.] 

I  do  not  think  we  ought,  on  this  motion, 
to  quash  this  bill,  or  that  we  ou^ht  to 
imply  a  prohibition  restraining  the  Crown 
though  none  such  is  expressed ;  we  are  to 
take  oare  that  the  prisoner  is  not  exposed 
to  the  inconvenience  of  two  trials,  or  to 
any  future  serious   inconvenience.      On 

(a)  2  Cr.  &  Dix.  Circ.  168. 

(6)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  925. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

(</)  Reportt-d  in  full  in  4  Cox  C.  C  128. 
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looking  into  the  two  indictments,  which 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  do,  we  find  that 
this  indiotment  is  mnoh  shorter  thim  the 
former,  one-third  of  the  length ;  it  contains 
twenty-three  pages  instead  of  sixty-seven 
and  contains  six  conn ts  instead  of  thirteen. 
It  is  said  that  the  prisoner  has  made  con- 
siderable preparations  for  his  defence,  but 
there  is  no  allegation  that  these  prepara- 
tions have  been  thrown  awaj ;  there  is  no 
allegation  that  he  cannot  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial. 

{BiCHABDS,  B.,ooncarred  on  the  ground 
that  the  9th  section  did  not  apply,  no 
notices  having  been  served,  but  doubted 
whether  the  Grown  was  not  boond  by  it, 
if  applicable.] 

With  respect  to  the  general  allega- 
tions of  hardship  and  oppression  sug- 
gested on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  my 
brother  Fertin  has  shown  that  no  in- 
convenience to  the  prisoner  can  result 
from  the  course  taken  by  the  Grown  in 
this  case.  If  we  found  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  calculated  unjustly  to  oppress 
the  prisoner  and  to  delay  bim  from  having 
his  case  disposed  of,  although  the  pen- 
dency of  one  indictment  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  an  answer  to  a  second  indictment 
for  the  same  o(fence,(a)  I  should  neverthe- 
less hope  the  Gourt  would  possess  sufficient 
power  to  prevent  the  abase  of  sending  up 
indictments,  totiea  quoHet,  in  different 
jurisdictions,  for  the  purpose  of  embarrass* 
ing  a  prisoner  in  his  defence,  or  delaving 
him  from  having  himself  delivered  of  the 
charge  against  him.  But  that  is  not  the 
present  case,  and  whatever  the  reasons  of 
the  Attorney' General  may  be  for  resorting 
now  again  to  the  city  jurisdiction,  no  fact 
has  been  suggested  from  which  it  can  be 
fairly  inferrea  that  any  difficulty  has  been 
caused  to  the  party  cbiarged  bv  the  course 
so  adopted  by  the  Grown ;  and  it  shall  be 
our  duty  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner 
shall  not  be  in  a  worse  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  his  trial  by  means  of 
the  present  proceedings,  than  he  would  be 
if  he  were  to  be  tried  upon  the  indictment 
preferred  in  the  county,  and  this  we  have 
mil  power  within  ourselves  to  accomplish, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  sitting  under  a  Gom- 
mission  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  as  well  as  under  a  Gommission  for 
the  county  of  Dublin,  and  it  is  our  present 
intention  to  dispose  of  every  case  in  the 
several  calendars  laid  before  us  before  we 
rise. 

December  a9th  and  22nd,  1848. 

The  prisoner,  upon  being  called  on  to 
plMd,  tendered  the  two  following  pleas  in 


(rt)  Stie  R(g.  T.  Miichei,  6  .St.  Tr.  N.S.  545. 


abatement,  which  he  duly  verified  by  affi- 
davit : — 

Pleas  iv  Abatbmxmt. 
"  And  now,  &c.,  for  plea  in  abatement  never- 
theless saith  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  answer  the  said  supposed  indictment,  and 
that  the  same  onght  to  be  quushed,  because 
he  saith  that  Walter  Sweetman,  one  of  the 
jarora  aforesaid,  by  whom  the  said  supposed 
indictment  was  found  a  true  bill  as  aforesaid, 
wa*)  nor,  at  the  time  of  his  being  sworn  on  the 
irrand  inquest  aforesaid,  nor  at  the  time  of  his 
finding  the  said  supposed  indictment  a  true  bill, 
as  aforesaid,  an  inhabitimt  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  or  re*«ident  within  the  same,  or  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  seised  of  any 
estate  of  freehold  in  the  said  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  this  he  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  is  ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays 
judgment  of  the  said  indictment,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  quashed,  and  so  forth.*' 

There  was  a  like  plea  as  to  Patrioh 
Boylcm,  alleging  that  he  was  not 

*<an  inhabitant  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  or  resident  within  the  same,  or  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  a  burgess  of  the 
said  city,  or  seised,  or  possessed  of,  or  en- 
titled to  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments within  the  said  county  of  the  city,  for 
any  estate  of  freehold,  or  any  less  estate,  or 
entitled  to  any  property  within  the  said  county 
of  the  city,  in  respect  of  which  he,  the  said 
Patrick  Boy  Ian,  was  liable  to  be  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  or  for  county,  parish,  or 
municipal  taxes,  and  this  he  the  said  Charles 
Gravan  Duffy  is  ready  to  verify ;  whereupon  he 
prays  judgment  of  the  said  indictment,  and  that 
the  same  may  be  quashed,  and  so  forth." 

To  both  these  pleas  demurrer  by  the 
Attorney- General — Joinder  in  demurrer. 

Before  the  demurrer  was  argued,  Butt^ 
Q.C.,  applied  to  the  Court  that  the 
Attorney- General  might  be  compelled  to 
take  some  course  with  reference  to  the 
indictment  pending  against  the  prisoner 
in  the  county. 

Attorney-General:  If  the  pleas  in  abate* 
ment  to  tne  indictment  found  by  the  city 
grand  jury  are  held  good,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  qnasbing  that  indictment ;  there- 
fore the  Crown  ought  not  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  to  be  compelled  to  take 
any  particular  conrse  as  to  the  indictment 
found  in  the  county.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  harassing  the  prisoner.  If  the 
general  issue  haa  been  pleaded,  and  a 
trial  could  be  had  upon  the  city  indiot- 
ment, the  case  would  oe  different. 

Pjsbbiv,  J . :  We  will  not  now  call  upon 
the  Crown  to  quash  the  county  indict- 
ment, but  will  hear  the  argument  of  the 
demurrer. 

Attorney-General,  in  support  of  the  de* 
murrer:  The  prisoner  has  no  right 'to 
plead  two  separate  pleas.  1  Chit.  0.  L.  4^ ; 
ArchhohVs  Pleading  in  Civil  Cases,  806, 
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2nd  edit.,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  a  de- 
fendant phall  not  plead  two  pleas  in  abate- 
ment, which  go  to  the  whole  declaration  ; 
and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  "  Abatement."  I.  3. 

At  common  law  there  is  no  necessary 
qnalification  for  a  grand  juror  at  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer,  except  that 
he  should  heprohus  et  legalis  homo  or  liber 
et  legalis.  There  is  no  allegation  here 
that  Mr.  Boylan  is  not  Uber  et  legalis  homo. 
A  plea  of  tbis  kind  must  negative  all  the 
qnalifica lions  which  would  render  a  party 
competent.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this 
plea,  that  this  gentleman  is  a  merchant 
carrying  on  business  in  Dublin  with  his 
partner,  but  not  residing,  and  though  he 
might  have  no  rateable  property  in  Dublin, 
still  he  might  well  be  described,  as  he  is 
in  the  sherifl'*s  return  annexed  to  the  writ, 
as  "of  Grafton  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  merchant." 

The  forms  of  precept  to  the  sheriff 
for  summoning  grand  juries  are  giyen  in 
2  Hale  P.  0.  154.  At  sessions  of  the  peace 
he  is  to  summon  jurors — 
"  quorum  quilibet  habeat,  40«.  de  terns  et  tene- 
mentis  liberi  tenementi." 

But  in  commissions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner— 

"  tam  viyinti  quaiuor  probos  et  legales  homines 
de  quolibet  bundredo  com.  praedict.  ad  inquir- 
eudum,  pr<Bseniandum,Ja4:i€ndum  et  exeqtiandum 
ea  omnia,  qus  ex  parte  domini  regis  adtunc  et 
ibidem  eis  injungerentur  quam  aliod  viginti 
quatuor  probos  et  legales  homines  de  com'  prse- 
diet'  ad  faciend'  juratam  inter  dominum  regem 
et  prisoues  prsedictos." 

This  precedent  omits  the  freehold  quali- 
fication, and  is  taken  from  Co.  Ent.  f.  55a. 
Hale  goes  c.n,  p.  155 — 

"  Touching  their  anuuus  census  I  do  not  find 
anything  determined,  but  freeholders  they 
ought  to  be.  The  stat.  of  2  Hen.  5.  c.  8.,  that  re- 
quires jurors  that  pass  upon  the  trial  of  a  man's 
life  to  have  4()s.  per  ann.  freehold,  hath  been 
the  measure  by  which  the  freehold  of  grand  jury- 
men hath  beeu  measured  in  precepts  of  sum- 
mons to  ^e8!<ions." 

The  doctrine  of  their  being  freeholders 
has  been  overruled  by  all  the  judges  in 
England,  Anon.(a)  In  8heriaan*s  and 
Kirwan*s  case  (6)  it  was  held  that  free- 
hold was  not  necessary  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  that  the  plea  was  bad  for 
not  negativing  that  the  juror  was  a 
freeman  of  the  city.  The  word  liber 
homo  does  not  mean  a  freeholder  but  a 
free  man,  in  contradistinction  to  a  villein. 
The  only  case  of  an  application  to  quash 
an  indictment  for  a  defect  in  a  juror  being 
successful    was   under  11  Hen.  4.   c.  9., 

(a)  Buss.  8t  By.  177. 
(6)  31  St.  Tr.  576. 


WithipoWs  ca8e,(a)  whore  one  of  the 
jurors  was  an  outlaw.    It  is  indeed  said 

I  m  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  25.  s.  16,  that  the  in- 

'  dictment — 

I  *'  roust  be  found  by  twelve  men  at  the  least, 
'  every  one  of  whom  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
I  county,  and  ought  alM  to  be  a  freeman,  and  a 
lawful  liege  subject,*' 

He  refers  to  Flash's  case,  but  there  there 
was  no  averment  that  the  jurors  were 
probi  et  legales  (6) — 

**  Flack  was  indicted  of  murder,  and  the  in- 
dictment was  inqvisitio  capia  coram,  ^c  ,  per 
sacramentum,  and  it  does  not  say  proborum  H 
legaiium  hominum,  and  it  does  not  show  what 
county  ;  and  for  that  it  was  reversed." 

Those  statutes  which  have  been  passed 
directing  sherifis  to  return  persons  of  cer- 
tain property  on  juries,  as  13  Edto.  1.  c.  38., 
21  Edw.  1.  c.  2.,  whether  they  have  been 
repealed  or  not,  were  merely  for  the  ease 
of  jurors ;  and  gave  no  right  of  challenge ; 
2  Inst.  447,  448.  The  present  Jury  Act, 
8  <&  4  Will.  4.  0. 91.,  does  not  refer  to  grand 
jurors  at  commissions  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  to 
show  what  the  qualification  of  a  grand 
juror  is  to  be. 

John  0*Hagan  contri:  A  dilatory  but 
not  a  peremptory  plea  may  contain  double 
matter.  In  2  Hawk.  P.O.  o.  23.  s.  128, 
referring  to  the  Y.B.  4  Hen.  6.  15,  it  is 
said — 

"  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  a 
defendant  in  an  appeal,  or  even  in  an  indict- 
ment of  felony,  think  it  proper  to  make  use  of 
never  so  many  pleas  or  exceptions  of  this  kind, 
requiring  all  of  them  the  same  kind  of  trial,  he 
may  take  advantage  of  them  all,  unless  they  he 
repugnant  to  one  another." 

In  Shejridan's  case(c)  two  pleas  were 
pleaded  in  exactly  the  same  way  aa  here, 
and  Mr.  Saurfn,  the  then  Attomey-General, 
admitted  that  in  one  plea  several  matters 
might  have  been  plcMKled  in  abatement. 
The  cases  cited  by  the  Attorney- General 
were  civil  cases. 

By  denying  that  Mr.  Boylan  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  city  of  Dublin,  we  deny  that 
he  is  of  the  city  of  Dublin  at  all.    The 
word  "  inhabitant "  is  the  largest  which 
can  be  used,  2  Inst.  702.     Coke  conceiTed 
that  it  extended  to  every  person  who  had 
a  visible  occupancy.     A  man  could  not  be 
a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  carrying 
on  business,  without  having  some  land, 
j  tenement,  or  hereditamei^t ;  how  could  he 
'  have  a  place  to  store  his  goods  in  without 
j  being  hable  to  rates  P    By  common  law  it 

!  (a)  do.  Car.  134 ;  W.  Jones,  198. 

!  ib)  2  BoU.  B.  B2. 

'  (c)  81  St.  TV.  676. 
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18  abaolntely  necessary  that,  to  be  a  ^nd 
juror,  there  should  be  the  possession  of 
property  or  oocnpancy,  or  that  the  person 
should  prove  himself  an  inhabitant  by 
residence;  2  Hale  P.O.  164;  1  ChUty  Cr. 
L.  338 ;  S  Inst.  30,  31 ;  2  Hawk.  F.G. 
0.  25.  s.  50. 

"  It  fieems  clear  that  by  the  common  law, 
every  indictment  must  be  found  by  twelve  men 
at  the  least,  of  the  same  county,"  &c. 

2  Hawk,  P.O.  c.  25.  s.  16;  Complete  Jury- 
man, 11-16;  and  in  4  Bla.  Com.  302,  the 
passage  cited  from  Hale  is  repeated.  The 
preoept  ander  which  grand  jurors  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  statement  in  the  caption, 
both  show,  not  merely  that  they  are  good 
and  lawful  men,  but  also  from  the  body  of 
the  county.  It  has  been  held  unnecessary 
to  allege  that  the  jurors  were  probi  et 
legates :  Mex  v.  Pharbes  (a),  Bex  v.  Nurse  (6), 
and  Bex  v.  Bparrowhawk  (c),  but  even 
in  those  cases  it  appears  the  words 
'*  body  of  the  county  *'  are  most  necebsary. 
It  would  be  presumed,  until  the  con- 
trary were  shown,  that  the  jurors  were 
probi  et  legales.  But  how  could  it  be 
presumed  that  they  were  of  the  **  body  of 
the  county  "  P  The  duties  cast  upon  grand 
jurors  are  essentially  local  in  their  nature, 
for  they  may,  of  tneir  own  local  know- 
ledge, present  for  a  crime,  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  haying  been  sent  up  to 
them :  Complete  Jurjman*s  Guide,  p.  32. 
May  the  sheriff  go  out  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  into  the  county  of  Dublin,  or  of 
Cork?  Might  he  go  down  to  the  quay 
and  take  a  crew  out  of  any  Canadian 
yessel  to  be  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  P  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  statutes  of  the  13  Edw,  1. 
c.  38.  and  21  Edw,  1.  o.  2.  were  only  in- 
tended to  give  relief  to  persons  summoned 
on  juries;  but  the  latter  assumes  that 
jurors  must  be  resident  and  haye  property 
in  the  county  to  qualify.  It  says — 
**  neither  shall  this  statute  be  taken  to  extend  to 
great  assises  in  which  it  behoveth  many  times 
knights  to  pass  not  resident  in  the  county  for 
the  scarcity  of  knights,  so  that  they  have  land 
in  the  shire.** 

All  through  the  old  statutes  habitancy  and 
occupancy  are  assumed  to  be  r<^qnisito.  By 
2  Hen.  5.  stat.  2.  c.  3.,  a  party  must,  to  be 
a  juror,  be  possessed  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  the  yearly  yalne  of  40«.  This 
statute,  being  general  in  its  terms,  was 
held  to  extend  to  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns,  and  being  inoonvenient,  was  par- 
tially repealed  in  England  by  23  Hen.  8. 
c.  Is.,  wnich  is  not  in  force  in  Ireland, 
and  which  qualified  eyery  person  who  en- 

(a)  Sir  T.  Raym.  48S. 
(A)  S  Keb.  284,  2»S, 
(c)  8  Keb.  807. 


joyed  the  liberties  of  any  city  where  he 
dwelt,  and  made  his  abode.  What  was 
the  necessity  for  this  last  statute  if  a 
sheriti'  could  go  to  an  adjoining  county 
for  jurors  ?  The  3  &  4  Will  4.  c.  91. 
prescribes  the  qualifications  of  grand 
jurors  at  quarter  sessions.  They  must 
be  resident  merchants,  iVeemen,  and 
householders:  as  to  the  necessity  of  resi- 
dence, B.  V.  AdJard  (a) ;  and  B.  y.  The 
Inhabitants  of  North  Curry  (6).  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Wislature 
would  have  left  grand  jurors  at  the  more 
important  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer  to 
be  called  by  the  sheriff,  if  he  pleased,  from 
all  the  four  winds  of  heaven  P  The  case 
in  Buss.  8f  By.  177  only  decides  that  the 
grand  juror  need  not  be  a  freeholder.  In 
a  county  of  a  town  jurors  must  be  at  least 
fVeemen,  and  in  some  cases  that  was  not 
held  sufficient.  QilbeH  C.  P.  95.  In  a 
corporation  freedom,  not  freehold,  makes 
men  liberos  homines.  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Juries, 
E.  3 ;  Sheridan's  case,(c)  per  Day,  J. ; 
Bae.  Abr.  tit.  Juries,  A.  vol.  4. ;  Be 
Nowlan.{d) 

Navier,  Q.C.,  followed,  and  referred  to 
Co.  Litt.  167,  234,  248,  249;  GilheH 
C.P.  95 ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Juries,  E.  3 ; 
Sheridan's  case,  (a)  per  Lord  Dovmes  and 
per  Day,  J.,  Bae.  Abr.  tit.  Juries,  A. 
So  particular  was  the  law  that  there 
should  be  freeholders  on  juries,  that  it 
was  held  at  common  law  that  a  freehold 
in  ancient  demesne  was  not  enough  (Co. 
Litt.  1566). 

As  to  pleading  double,  would  it  not  be 
a  very  hard  thing  that,  if  one  of  those 
who  found  the  bill  was  an  alien  and  a 
minor,  the  prisoner  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  both  groinds  of  objection  P  ChiUy 
Y.Dendy(fh 

0*Brien,  Seijt.,  in  reply:  The  aubhori- 
ties  cited  by  the  Attorney- General  upon 
pleading  double  matter  have  receiyea  no 
answer.  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  434,  lays  down 
that  in  a  criminal  case  more  than  one  plea 
in  abatement  cannot  be  put  in.  The 
passage  in  2  Hawk.  F.C.  c.  23.  s.  128,  is 
founded  on  cases  of  appeals.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  grand  and  petty 
jurors;  the  dicta  cited  from  Coke  apply 
to  petty  jurors,  and  therefore  are  not  in 
point:  2  Oabbeit's  Cr.  L.  251.  There  is 
no  statute  now  in  force  imposing  any 
qualification  on  a  grand  juror  beyond 
being  a  good  and  lawful  man :  2  Inst.  448. 
3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  s.  33  distinctly  and 
clearly   points    out  that   certain    grand 

(a)  4  B.  &  C.  172. 
(6)  lb.  953. 
(c)  81  St.  Tr.  588,  621. 
{d)  2  Jobb  &  8.  1. 
(e)  81  St.  Tr.  621. 
(/)  4  N.  &  M.  842. 
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larors  mnst  have  certain  qualifications ; 
bnfc  there  is  no  enoh  requirement  in  this 
case. 

The  ayerment  that  he  is  not  an  inhabi- 
tant or  a  resident  does  not  ne^tive  that 
he  is  "  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  merchant.*' 
He  might  be  a  director  of  one  of  the  banks, 
he  might  have  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  Custom  House  stores: 
{Bex.  T.  Adlard)  (a).  If  a  man  transacts 
his  basiness  in  the  city  of  Dnblin,  and 
makes  his  money  there,  he  is  "  of  the  city 
of  Dublin."  .     . 

But  the  defendant's  plea  is  otherwise 
bad ;  it  does  not  negatiye  occupation,  or 
the  possession  of  moveable  property. 

December  22nd. 

Pebrin,  J. :  A  plea  in  abatement  has  been 
put  in  to  the  indictment,  which  states  that 
two  of  the  jurors  by  whom  the  bill  was 
found,  Mr.  Btoeetman  and  Mr.  Boylan,  were 
not  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dnblin,  or  resident  in  it,  or  freemen,  or 
seised  of  any  estate  in  respect  of  which 
they  were  rateable  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  To  this  plea  the  Attorney 'Oeneral 
has  demurred,  and  insists  that  it  does  not 
show  that  the  juror  is  not  a  good,  hcHiest, 
and  lawful  man  of  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  Where  a  person  has  objected 
by  a  plea  in  abatement  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  grand  juror,  be  must  be  taken 
to  admit  the  existence  of  all  others  which 
he  has  not  by  his  plea  denied.  A  great 
many  authorities  have  been  cited  which 
seem  to  me  to  show  more  what  the  law 
was,  tiian  what  it  is ;  and  that  the  statutes 
referred  to  in  argument  have  been  re- 
pealed or  consolidated  by  8  &  4  Will,  4. 
0.  91.  Thongh  we  have  thought  it  risht 
to  read  and  examine  them,  I  shall  not  dis- 
Guss  them  in  detail. 

I  proceed  to  discuss  the  objections  as- 
signed ;  the  first  is,  that  he  was  not  an 
innabitant  of,  or  resident  in,  the  city  of 
Dnblin.  He  is  impanelled  by  the  name  of 
Patrick  Boylan  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  mer- 
chant, and  notwithstanding  that  he  is  not 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  he  may  be  an 
extensive  merchant  or  manufacturer  in 
it ;  he  may  be  commorant  there,  and  con- 
Tersant  there,  in  business  hours  every 
day,  either  in  the  shop  of  a  partner  or 
parent,  or  other  person,  as  manager  or 
conductor.  £.  v.  Adlard  (b)  shows  that  a 
man,  without  being  a  resident  or  inhabi- 
tant, might  be  qf  &  certain  place.  The 
defendant  carried  on  his  trade  at  the 
house  of  a  partner,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  there  on  working  days,  and 
sometimes  remained  at  night,  but  did  not 

(a)  4  B.  &  C.  772. 


sleep  there,  and  it  was  held  that  he  was, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  in  question, 
neither  an  inhabitant  nor  a  resident,  so  as 
to  be  subject  to  poor-rates.  In  the  same 
bor>k.  at  p.  951,  in  the  case  of  Bex  r.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Norih  Curry,  it  was  held, 
that  though  a  person  may  be  conversant 
in  and  commorant  at  a  place  in  a  city,  yet 
he  would  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  resident, 
if  he  sleeps  outside.  It  appears  to  me 
that  case  decides  that  the  word  inhabitant 
do9M  not  necessarily  embrace  a  person 
carrying  on  business  in  the  place. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  he  was  not 
possessed  of  any  property  subject  to  be 
rated,  but  he  may  be  a  merchant  possessed 
of  property  of  great  value,  though  he 
could  not  be  rated  in  respect  of  it. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  he  is  not  a 
freeman  or  burgess  of  the  city.  It  does 
not  deny  that  he  is  a  freeman,  but  that  he 
is  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Dublin  by  ten- 
ure or  charter ;  but  under  the  improved 
constitution  of  the  country  all  men  are 
free,  except  outlaws  or  convicts ;  villeinage 
and  vassalage  are  done  away  with,  and  all 
subjects  now  are  free,  not  by  tenure  from 
any  one,  or  charter  from  ihe  Grown,  but 
by  tlie  law  of  the  land.  A  man  may  be  a 
free,  honest,  and  lawful  man  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  though  he  do  not  reside  in  it.  If 
a  man  resides  in  one  place,  and  transacts 
his  business  in  another,  he  is  a  man  of 
one  place  or  the  other:  Com.  Dig.  tit. 
Abatement,  F.  25 ;  Canadians,  to  meet  a 
case  cited  in  argument,  I  do  not  think  could 
fairly  be  described  as  merchants  of  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  I  do  not  think  that  ex- 
treme case  fairly  put.  In  order  to  detract 
from  the  ability  to  serve  as  a  grand  juror, 
some  disQualification  must  oe  averred. 
The  ^and  juror  may  be  the  eldest  son  of 
a  resident  merchant  of  considerable  jiro- 
perty — he  may  conduct  his  business. 

I  prefer  to  rule  the  case  on  the  sub- 
stance, but  I  think  the  form  of  the  plea 
is  borne  out  by  the  precedent  in  Kirufon's 
case,  as  to  the  putting  several  matters  in 
it.  ft  is  plain  from  Kirwan'i  case,  that  it 
is  sufficient. 

A  man  may  not  have  a  rood  of  ground 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  may  not  be  liable 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  yet  be  a  good  and 
lawful  man  of  the  city— he  may  have  pro- 
perty to  great  amount— he  may  have  goods 
m  the  custom-house  stores,  which  are  not 
liable  to  rates  or  taxes — he  may  transact 
business  on  the  Exohange— he  may  be  a 
director  of  a  bank — he  may  draw  the 
amount  of  his  profits  every  quarter — fur- 
ther, he  may  be  on  the  special  jurors* 
book,  as  appears  from  the  24th  section  of 
8&4Vrt72:4.c.91. 

As  to  the  necessitr  of  a  grand  juror 
being  a  freeholder,  I  need  not  observe 
upon  that  after  the  opinion  expressed  by 
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the  jadges  in  the  case  in  Ru».  Sf  By.  177, 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  Great  Britain  upon 
that  sabject,  which  cod  tains  no  proTision 
that  wonld  affect  the  opinion  there  ez- 
preased  that  a  freehold  is  not  necessary. 
The  objection  in  the  present  case  seems 
to  be  token  from  the  late  statnte  3  &  4 
WUL  4.  0.  91.,(a)  although  in  the  argn- 
ment  it  was  assumed  it  had  no  bearing  on 
the  snbject.  The  matter  is  not  very  clear, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  statnte  does 
affect  the  question. 

It  is  said  that  that  Act  is  not  oonversant 
with  grand  juries,  but  there  is  a  reference 
to  grand  juries  at  sessions  of  the  peace 
in  8.  I ;  and  in  s.  10  it  is  enacted,  that 
"  every  precept  to  be  issued  for  the  return  of 
jurors  before  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
Gaol  Delivery  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in 
Ireland,  shall  in  like  manner  direct  the  sheriff 
to  return  a  competent  number  of  good  and 
lawftil  men  of  the  body  of  his  county,  qnaiified 
aeeordiny  to  law,  and  shall  not  require  the 
f»rae  to  be  returned  from  any  particuUtf  venae 
within  the  county." 

That  section  appears  to  me  to  comi>rehend 
persons  summoned  on  grand  juries*  for 
the  precept  of  this  Court  is  not  distinct 
for  grand  and  petty  mrors.  The  11th 
section  provides,  that  the  sheriff  shall  not 
return  any  names  not  on  the  jnrors'  book, 
and  thence  it  would  seem  the  fair  infer- 
ence to  draw,  that  those  who  are  on  the 
mrors'  book  are  fit  persons  to  be  returned. 
The  2(Hh  section  provides,  that 
**  if  any  man  returned  as  a  juror  for  the  trial  of 
any  issue  shall  be  qualified  in  other  respects, 
according  to  the  Act,  the  want  of  freehold 
shall  not  be  accepted  as  good  cause  of  chal- 
lenge." 

Sections  24  and  33  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  important,  and  particularly  in  con- 
sidering the  case  of  a  man  having  a  resi- 
dence outside  the  city,  and  coming  in  to 
carry  on  his  business,  or  of  the  eldest  son 
of  such  a  person.  Sectiou  24  enacts,  that 
**  the  sberiflf  shall  take  from  such  book  the  names 
of  all  such  persons  as  are  sons  of  peers  and  of 
all  baronets,  knights,  magistrates,  and  of  per- 
sons who  have  served,  or  l^en  retonied  to  serve, 
the  office  of  sheriff  or  grand  juror  at  the 
assises,  and  of  all  hankers  and  wholesale  mer- 
ehants  who  do  not  exercise  retail  trades,  and  of 
all  traders  who  are  possessed  of  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  of  the  eldest  sons  of  such  persons  respec- 
tively,"    . 

thus  comprehending  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  whether  it  btf  a  county 
at  large  or  a  city ;  he  is  to  take  the  eldest 


(a)  Sep.  84  ft  S5  Yict.  c.  65.,  which  pro- 
vides s.  19,  that  grand  jurors  at  the  Coumiission 
Conrty  Green  Street,  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Spedal  Jurors'  Book. 


sons  of  those  persons,  and  he  is  to  put 
them  ou  a  list:  for  what  purpose?  For 
the  purpose  of  having  a  list  fVom  which 
the  grand  jury  is  to  be  formed,  or  a 
special  jury,  when  it  is  required;  and 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  ordinary 
course  that  the  sheriff  was  ordered  in  such 
cases  to  return  the  grand  panel,  as  it  was 
called.  Then  the  33rd  section  enacts,  that 
every  sheriff  shall  be  indemnified  for  im- 
panelling 

"  snd  returning  any  man  named  in  the  jurors 
book,  although  he  may  not  be  qualified  or 
liable  to  serve  on  jiwies ;  and  that,  if  any  sheriff 
or  other  such  minister  shall  wilfully  impanel 
and  return  any  man  to  serve  on  any  jury  before 
any  of  the  courts  hereinbefore  mentioned 
{except  on  the  grand  jury  at  any  assizes  or 
sessions),  such  man*s  name  not  being  inserted 
in  the  jurors*  book  for  the  current  year  .  .  . 
the  Court  sbnil,  upon  examination  in  a  summary 
way,  set  such  fine  upon  such  sheriff,  minister, 
prothonotary,  judge's  clerk,  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officer  offending,  as  the  Court  shall 
think  meet," 

so  that  it  enables  him  to  call  on  grand 
juries,  either  at  an  assizes  in  the  county,  or 
at  any  sessions,  persons  not  on  the  jnrors' 
book.  But,  above  all,  by  the  24th  section, 
the  eldest  sons  of  merchants,  and  whole* 
sale  traders,  possessed  of  5,0001.,  are  to  be 
put  on  (a)  the  jurors'  book,  not  as  having 
anv  qualification  of  their  own,  but  as  the 
eldest  BODS  of  those  persons.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  Act  does  refer  to  grand  juries, 
and  that  any  person  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  special  jnror,  is  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  grand  juror.  It  is  every  day's  experi- 
ence, that  sons  of  noblemen  and  persons 
who  have  no  property  themselves,  are 
placed  on  grand  juries.  This  qualifica- 
tion not  being  denied,  it  most  be  taken  to 
be  admitted  (according  to  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Daumea,  in  the  case  of  The  King 
V.  Bheridan  (or  Kirwan);  and  neither 
Mr.  Boylan  nor  Mr.  Bweeiman  are,  upon 
this  plea,  to  be  taken  to  be  disqualifiea. 

BiCHAU)8,  B.,  concurred.  I  cannot  find 
any  case  to  show  that,  except  where  it 
has  been  made  necessary  by  statute,  a 
grand  juror  should  have  anv  qualification 
in  point  of  property ;  he  should  be  lUber 
homo,  he  shoula  be  a  fireeman  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  villein;  he  should 
be  pr^nu,  and  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
county  where  he  is  called.  Iji  2  HdU 
P.O.  155,  it  is  laid  down  that  at  common 
law  it  is  necessary  that  a  grand  jnror 
should  have  a  freehold,  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  laid  down  elsewhere,  and 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  argued  KirM>an*$    case  for 

(a)  The  wording  of  s.  S4  is  not  that  the 
sheriff  shall  put  on  the  jurors*  book,  but  that 
he  shall  "  take  from  such  book,"  the  names,  &c. 
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the  Crown ;  but  it  is  nowhere  laid  down 
what  the  amount  is.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  common  law.  If  I  might  ventare 
to  account  for  the  notion  that  a  grand 
juror  Bbould  be  a  freeholder,  while  the 
Talue  of  his  freehold  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  material.  I  would 
Bay  that  such  an  opinion  prevailed  because 
in  early  times  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic between  a  liher  homo  and  a  villein 
was  having  a  frank  tenement;  a  yillein 
could  not  be  a  jnror,  but  a  man  having 
n  frank  tenement  could  not  be  a  villein  ; 
and  therefore  the  only  question  was, 
whether  he  was  a  freeholder  or  not,  and 
not  what  was  the  amount  of  his  tene- 
ment; and  this  yiew  receives  some  con- 
firmation from  the  recitals  contained 
in  the  statutes  18  Edw.  1.  c.  38.  and 
21  Edw.  1.  c.  1.  These  statutes,  I  admit, 
require  some  amount  of  qualification. 
21  Edv3,  1.  was  not  intenaed  in  any 
way  to  affect  the  mode  of  summoning 
jurors  in  counties  of  cities  or  towns, 
many  of  which  had  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion long  before  the  earliest  of  these 
statutes,  and  were  invested  with  all  privi- 
leges. The  practice  resorted  to  in  coun- 
ties to  ascertain  whether  a  man  was  liber 
homo  could  not  be  applied  in  a  city,  but 
there  were,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
ret^uired,  other  tests  adopted,  and  I  find 
nothing  to  show  that  at  common  law  a 
juror  in  a  city  should  have  any  property 
cjualification.  There  is  nothing  on  thatnub- 
ject  until  we  come  to  2  Hen.  6.  c.  3.,  which 
was  held  to  extend  to  cities.  The  Act  was 
found  so  hard  to  work  in  cities  and  towns 
that  the  Legislature  of  England  in 
28  Hen.  8.  repealed  it ;  but  having  become 
law  in  Ireland  by  Poyning's  Act,  10  Hen.  7. 
c.  22.,  and  the  repealing  Act  of  Hen.  8. 
having  been  passed  after  Poyning'e  Act, 
it  remained  law  in  Ireland  until  the  pass* 
ing  of  3  &  4  Will.  4.  o.  91.  But  the 
statute  of  2  Hen.  5.,  even  if  in  force  in 
Ireland,  could  not  apply  to  the  present 
case ;  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  criminal 
law,  it  applied  only  to  capital  cases. 

I  shall  save  much  time  by  now  coming 
to  Bex  T.  Sheridan,  which  decided  that 
(except  in  cases  within  2  Hen.  5.,  not  then 
re[)caled)  a  grand  juror  need  not  have  a 
freehold,  and  that  freemen  in  cities  must 
be  considered  the  same  as  freeholders  in 
a  county  at  large ;  but  I  apprehend  it 
cannot  now  be  argued  that  a  man  may 
not  be  Zi'^er  and  good  and  lawful  without 
being  a  freeman.  And,  if  that  be  so,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  man  being 
probuB  et  Uber  or  prabus  atU  liber  is  dis- 
qualified from  being  a  grand  juror  in  a 
county  of  a  city  at  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery. 
I  find  no  law,  nor  any  case,  laying  down 
or  desoribing  the  qualifications  of  grand 


jurors  in  counties  of  cities  beyond  what  I 
have  stated.  3  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  91.  has  pre- 
scribed  that  persons  qualified  in  the  manner 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  liable  to  serve 
as  grand  jurors  at  the  court  of  sessions  of 
the  peace ;  that  provision  is  manifestly  only 
meant  to  apply  to  courts  of  inferior  juris- 
diction ;  and,  to  show  that  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  grand  juries  at  assiaes  or 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  I  would 
refer  to  the  33rd  section,  which  contains 
an  express  proviso  to  that  effect.  The 
sheriff  is  to  be  fined  for  returning  any 
man  to  serve  on  any  jury  before  any  of  the 
courts  before  mentioned  whose  name  has 
not  been  inserted  in  the  jurors'  book, 

**  escept  on  the  grand  jury  at  an  assises  or 
Msstons." 

Possibly  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
pass  any  law  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  grand  jurors  at  assises  and  com- 
missions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  regard 
bein?  had  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
usually  are  called  to  serve  upon  grand 
juries  in  superior  courts. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  juror  cannot  lesally 
act  as  such  unless  he  be  of  the  body  of  the 
county,  and  that  Mr.  BoyUxn  oannot  con- 
sis  ten  tlv  with  this  plea  be  regarded  as 
of  the  body  of  the  county.  But  I  take 
it  he  may,  consistently  with  anything  in 
the  plea,  be  a  merchant  in  this  city;  he 
may  have  a  partner  there,  and,  though 
he  may  have  a  residence  outside  the 
city,  he  may  spend  his  time  in  it  at  the 
Exchange,  or  at  the  banks.  He  may  be  a 
director  of  some  of  the  banks  and  have 
a  bhare  in  the  concern.  He  may  balance 
his  books  every  month,  and  take  his 
share  of  the  profits  away.  I  should  say 
he  may  be  in  such  case  described  as 
'*  Patrick  Boylan  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  mer- 
chant," 

though  he  is  not  an  inhabitant  or  free- 
man, or  possessed  of  any  rateable  pro« 
perty  in  it.  He  is  so  described,  and  that, 
if  true,  entitles  him  to  be  a  juror;  and 
in  my  opinion  this  plea  does  not  deny, 
either  in  form  or  substance,  that  he  is  so. 
An  extreme  case  has  been  put,  but  when 
snch  cases  come  before  the  Court,  when  a 
crew  of  Canadian  sailors  come,  and  are 
described  as  merchants  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Court  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 
My  brother  has  referred  to  Bex  v.  Adiard 
and  Bex  v.  InhahHante  of  North  Cwry,  to 
which  therefore  I  need  not  advert  On  the 
whole  I  filly  concur  with  the  judgment 
which  has  been  pronounced. 

Judgment  of  Meepondeat  Ouiter. 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  on  to 
plead,  his  counsel  tendered  a  demurrer. 
The  AUomey-Qeneral  immediately  joined 
in  demurrer,  and  the  argument  was  post* 
poned. 
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December  23,  28,  and  29«  1848. 

December  23.^At  the  siLting  of  the 
Court, 

Pek&in,  J.:  From  the  coarse  which  this 
case  has  taken,  and  from  the  coarse  of  the 
proceedings  which  are  now  going  on,  the 
Court  do  not  think  it  necesaorv  to  con- 
tiuue  their  order  against  the  publication ; 
and  therefore,  for  the  present,  we  remove 
that  order. 

The  prisoner  was  now  again  called  upon 
to  plead  to  this,  the  third  indictment, 
which  charged  in  the  Ist  count  that  the 
prisoner,  &c. — 

on  the  drd  day  of  June,  &c.,  feloniously  did 
compass,  imagine,  inyent,  devise,  and  intend  to 
deprive  and  depose  our  Jjadj  the  Queen  from 
the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  said  felonious  compassing,  &c./  then  and 
there  feloniously  did  express,  utter,  and 
declare,  by  then  and  there  feloniouHly  publinh- 
ing  a  certain  printing  in  a  certain  number  of 
a  certain  public  newspaper  called  the  Nation, 
which  said  printing  is  entitled  "  The  Business 
of  To  day,"  and  contains,  amongst  other  things, 
according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that 
is  to  say,  &c.  (setting  out  one  portion  of  the 
article  complained  of)  ;  and  in  another  part 
thereof,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say  {setting  out  another  portion 
of  the  same  publication)  ;  and  the  said  felonious 
compassing,  &c.,  afterwards,  &c.,  on  the  1 7th 
day  of  June,  &c.,  did  further  feloniously  ex- 
press, utter,  and  declare,  by  then  and  there 
feloniously  publishing  a  certain  other  printing 
in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public  news- 
paper called  the  Natitm,  which  said  last-men- 
tioned printing  is  entitled  **  The  Uses  of  the 
Union,*'  and  contains,  amongst  other  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is 
to  say,  &c.  {setting  out  a  portion  of  the  second 
publication,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  publications). 

The  2nd  count,  in  which  the  publica- 
tions were  laid  as  overt  acts,  charged  that 
the  prisoner  compassed  as  before  on 
Jane  3rd, — 

and  the  said  last-mentioned  felonious  com- 
passing, &c.,  did  then  and  there  feloniously  ex- 
press, utter,  and  declare,  by  diirers  overt  acts 
and  deeds  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  into  effect 
his  most  evil  and  wicked  felony  and  felonious 
compassing,  &c.,  last  aforesaid,  he,  the  said 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  on  the  said  3rd  day  of 
June,  &c.,  did  feloniously  publish  in  a  certain 
other  number,  of  a  certain  other  public  news- 
paper, called  the  Nation,  a  certain  other  print- 
ing of  and  concerning  a  certain  other  treason- 
able revolution  by  him,  the  said  Charles  Ghivan 
Duffv,  &C.,  then  and  there  feloniously  derised 
and  mtended  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  force 
of  arms,  and  by  traitoroasly  levying  war 
against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  de- 
prive and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Qneen  from 
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the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  im- 
!  penal  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  and 
j  concerning  the  said  war  so  intended  to  be  levied 
as  aforesaid,  which  said  last-mentioned  print* 
ing  is  entitled  **  The  Business  of  To-day,"  and 
contains,  amongst  other  things,  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  {^setting 
out  the  publication  as  in  the  first  count);  and 
further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  into  effect  his 
said  last-mentioned  most  evil  and  wicked  felony 
and  felonious  compassing,  &c.,  aforesaid,  he,  the 
said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  afterwards,  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  and  on  the  17th  day 
of  June,  in  the  year,  &c.,  at,  &c.,  did  feloniously 
publish  in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public 
newspaper  called  the  Nation,  a  certain  other 
printinsr,  of  and  concerning  a  certain  treasonable 
revolution  by  him,  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
Dulff ,  &c.,  then  and  there  feloniously  devised 
and  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  order 
to  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
from  the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
said  last-mentioned  printing  is  entitled  *'The 
Uses  of  the  Union,"  and  contains,  among  other 
things,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  &c.  (setting  out  another  por* 
tiouy  and  so  on  through  the  remainder  of  the 
publications). 

The  3rd  coant  was  similar  to  the  let, 
and  the  4th  to  the  2nd,  but  charged  a 
compassing  to  levy  war. 

The  5th  count,  in  which  the  publications 
were  laid  as  overt  acts,  but  not  set  oat« 
charged  that  the  prisoner  compassed  to 
depose,  &c.,  on  June  3rd, — 

and  the  said  last-mentioned  felonious  com- 
passing, imagination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention,  did  then  and  there  feloniously  ex* 
press,  utter,  and  declare,  by  divers  overt  acts 
and  deeds  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  his 
most  evil  and  wicked  felony  and  felonious  com- 
passing, &o.,  .aforesaid,  he,  &c.,  on  the  said 
Srd  day  of  June,  in  the  said  11th  year  of  the 
reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  after  the  said  Srd  day  ci  June,  to  wit  [on 
the  17th  and  24th  June,  and  the  1st,  8th,  15th, 
22nd,  and  29th  July],  feloniously  did  publish 
divers  other  printings  in  divers  numbers  of  a 
certain  public  newspaper  called  the  Nation,  of 
which  he,  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  then 
and  there  was  the  proprietor  and  publisher,  and 
also  divers  other  writings  of  him,  the  said  Clmrles 
Gavan  Duffy,  by  him  then  and  there  written,  the 
said  last-mentioned  printings  and  writings  con- 
taining, amongst  other  things,  incitements,  en- 
couragements, advices,  and  exhortations  to  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  called  IreiUnd,  against  our  said 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  to  rise  and  rebel* 
and  treasonably  depose  our  said  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  and  roytd 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom, against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  sncn 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peaoe 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and 
dignity. 
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The  dth  oonnt  wm  similar  to  the  5th, 
hat  ftllegiDg  a  oompaasing  to  leTj  war. 

To  each  oonnt  in  this  indictment  the 
prisoner  demnrred.  Joinder  in  demarrer 
on  the  part  of  the  Grown. 

Devtjbrer  to  the  Third  Ikbictmeht. 

BtM,  Q.a.  and  Sir  C.  O'Loghlm  in  sup- 
port of  the  demorrer. 

This  is  an  indictment  under  11  h  12 
Vxei.  c.  12.  B.  «3,  which  makes  it  felony,  ii'any 
one  shall  oompass  to  depose  the  Qaeen  or 
to  levy  war  sigainst  hcr»  &o.,  and  sach 
compassings,  &o. — 

**  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare  by  pablifthini; 
any  printlDg  or  writing,  or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed." 

1.  All  the  oonnts  in  this  indictment  are 
bad  for  dnplicity ;  they  charge  a  compass- 
ing expressed  by  more  than  one  overt 
act,  or  more  than  one  publication.  The 
offence  does  not,  as  in  treason,  considt  in 
the  compassing  only,  but  in  the  compass- 
ing and  ex  pressing  such  compassing  in 
one  of  the  three  ways  specified  in  the 
statute.  The  crime  is  complete  as  soon  as 
the  compassing  has  been  expressed.  Con- 
sequently each  of  these  counts  charges 
eight  or  nine  distinct  felonies,  and  is, 
therefore,  bad  for  duplicity.  The  pro- 
vision in  s.  5. — 

<*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  indictment  for 
any  felony  under  this  Act,  to  charge  against  the 
offender  any  number  of  matters,  acts,  or  deeds 
by  which  such  compassings,  &e.,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  have  been  expressed,  uttered,  or  de- 
clared,*' 

does  not  appl^,  because  the  section  speaks 
of  the  same  mdictment,  not  of  the  same 
oonnt.  In  treason  it  is  different,  because 
there  the  crime  is  in  the  compassing  alone 
(FoH,  Cr.  L.  194). 

2.  The  first  four  counts  are  bad  for 
generality  and  uncertainty.  The  printing 
and  writings  by  which  the  comfNissing  is 
averred  to  have  been  expressed,  whether 
they  be  charged  as  publications,  or  as 
overt  acts,  should  have  been  set  out  in 
full,  becaose  they  form  part  of  the  corpiM 
delictL  In  SaehevereU's  caee(a),  the  follow- 
ing question  was  answered  by  all  the 
judges  in  the  affirmative — 

^  Whether  by  the  law  of  England,  and  constant 
practice  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or 
information  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by 
writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words,  sup- 
posed to  be  criminal,  must  not  be  expressly 
specified  in  such  indictment  ix  information  ?  *' 

Here  the  counts  charge  the  m^isoner 
with  expressing  a  felonioos  intent  oy  pub- 
lishing "amongst  other   things."     The 

(a)  15  8t  Tr.  466. 


^  grand  jury  may  have  proceeded  on  those 

I  other  things. 

This  rule  of  criminal  pleading  applies 

•  to  libels,  threatening  letters,  ana  forgeir. 

I  Zenobio  v.  AxteU;  (a)  Lloyd*$  case;(6)  B. 
V.  Sparling  ;(e)  B.  v.  PoppleweU  :{d)  JR.  v. 
How ;  (e)  Bex  v.  Cl^eere  ;{f)  2  Hawk.  P.O. 
o.  25.  s.  59.  In  3  Inst.  41,  there  is  an  in- 
dictment under  the  Statute  of  Heresy, 
which  Lord  Oohe  held  to  be  bad,  as — 

"  a  general  indictment  is  insufficient  in  law^ 
albeit  the  words  of  the  statute  are  general.*' 

That  indictment  is  almost  vetifoHm  the 
same  as  the  present ;  it  charges   ■ 

"  that  he  composed  and  wrote  diven  lialie  and 
seditions  writings,  containing  matter  contrary 
to  the  Christian  faith." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of 

Pigat,  C.B.,  and  Pennefather,  B.,  in  Beg. 

V.  Mariin.{g)    Unless  the  publications  be. 

set  out,  a  prisoner  could  not  avail  himself 

!  of  s.  7,  whioh  provides  that  no  person  tried 

I  for  felony  under  this  Act.shall  afterward 

be  tried  for  treason  upon  the  same  faets. 

In  indictments  or  in   civil  actions  for 

i  libel,  the  very  words  must  be  set  out: 

:  Wright  V.  Cl(ment8:{h)    OtOeoU  v.    Ma^ 

*/terf,(t)     Wood    v.    Brown;  (j)    Zenobio 

V.  Axleil\h).     The  rule  is  by  no  means 

confined  to   libel  cases.      Wherever  any 

written  instrument  is  of  the  essence  of  tho 

crime  it  must  he  sent  out,  that  the  Court 

may  see  whether  it  authorizes  them  in 

pronouncing  judgment.     lu  B.  v.  Nield 

and  other8,(2).  Lord   EUenhorouoh   doubts 

the  case  of  Bex  v.  FuUerAn^)  and  observes, 

in  giving  judgment — 

**  I  do  not  know  any  case,  where  an  offenoe 
consists  in  words  or  writing,  where  the  same 
general  and  compendious  method  of  describing 
It  has  been  deemed  sulBcient  without  stating 
the  words  or  writing  necessary  to  constitute  the 
offence." 

Here  the  charge  is  only  of  publbhing 
"  amongst  other  things." 

Pebein,  J. :  Suppose  it  were  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  charging  that  he  did  pub- 
lish among  other  matters  the  matter  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say. 

Buti:  It  would  be  bad. 


(a)  6  T.  B.  162. 

(6)  2  East,  P.  C.  1122. 

(O  Str.  498. 

{d)  76.686. 

(«)  lb.  629. 

(/)  4  B.  ft  C.  902. 

(S)  6  St  Tr.  N.S.  994,  &e.,  1060,  &o. 

(A)  8  B.  &  AkL  608. 

(0  1  M.  &  W.  495. 

( /)  6  Tann.  169;  1  Maish.  522. 

(ft)  6  T.  B.  162. 

(0  6  East  417. 

(m)  1  B.  &  P.  180. 
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Peebin,  J. :  There  is  a  very  strong  ease 
against  yon— £m  t.  Willia'mB  (a) — which 
was  a  prooeeding  against  the  printer  of 
Faine*8  '*  Age  of  Season."  I  go  thns  ftbr 
with  yonr  argnment,  that  if  the  part  set 
ont  does  not  express  the  intention  charged, 
the  oonut  fails. 

BuH :  It  is  tme  two  entire  pnblications 
are  charged  in  each  of  these  four  ooants. 
If  it  be  held,  as  in  Tjayer*g  case,(fr)  that  it 
is  enough  if  one  oTert  act  be  well  laid,  the 
Court  will  allow  the  demarrer  in  part,  as 
suggested  by  Tindal,  G.J.»  in  Beg,  v. 
Parker(e) ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  different  pnblications  in  this  indict- 
ment, because  the  grand  jury  hare  con- 
nected them  by  presenting  that  he  "  did 
further  express." 

This  objection  applies  still  more  strongly 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  counts,  where  the 
publications  are  not  set  out  at  all. 

3.  The  first  four  counts  are,  also,  bad 
for  uncertainty,  because  (1)  there  is  no 
averment  that  the  passages  set  oat  ex- 
press the  felonious  compassing,  leaving  it 
open  to  the  grand  jury  in  fin£ng  the  bill, 
or  the  jury  at  the  trial,  to  proceed -on  pass- 
ages not  set  out.  (2)  There  is  a  want  of 
proper  innuendoes.  The  jury  fannot  be 
supposed  to  know  who  "  Loyola  "  was,  or 
what  *'  Beyolution  "  is  referred  to  in  the 
articles.  (3)  There  is  no  eoUoquium  aver- 
ring that  the  printings  and  writings  were 
published  '*of  and  concerning"  some  felo- 
nious design  then  actually  in  contempla- 
tion. It  has  been  laid  down,  1  Hale  r.O. 
118  and  Foei.  Gr.  L.  56,  that  three  things 
are  necessary  to  constitute  an  overt 
act ;  first,  that  it  should  be  public ; 
second,  that  it  should  clearly  show  some 
treasonable  design ;  third,  that  it  should 
be  of  and  concerning  some  design  then  in 
existence.  Foster  lays  down  that  the  writ- 
ings must  be  relative  to  some  plan  or  de- 
sign charged  in  the  indictment;  mere 
writings  referring  to  vague  designs  never 
to  be  put  in  force  were  not  intended  to  be 
treason ;  no  printings  or  writings  are  now 
made  felony  which  were  not  overt  acts  of 
treason  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  of 
Victoria.  The  construction  which  has 
been  invariably  put  on  the  statutes  36 
and  57  Oao,  3.  warrants  this  position: 
Wateon'e  ca8e,(d)  Thiailewood^e  case.(e) 

The  2nd  and  4th  counts  do  allege  that 
the  prisoner  did  feloniously  publish,  &c., 
a  certain  other  printing  "  of  and  concern- 
ing a  certain  other  treasonable  revolu- 
tion," but  they  do  not  allege  that  there 
I  any  revolution  then  intended ;  to  hold 

(a)  86  St  Tr.  S68. 
(6)  16  St.  Tr.  814. 

(c)  Ou.  &  M.  644. 

(d)  88  8t.  Tr.  678. 
(«)  88  8t  Tr.  681. 


otherwise,  would  be  to  introduce  other 
facts  into  the  eoUo^tMim  which  would  be 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  law  and  evi- 
dence. 

There  is  but  one  innuendo  in  the  indict* 
ment  from  beginning  to  end,  namely, 
*<  My  dear  Sir,"  meaning  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  There  ought  to  be  an  innuendo 
if  the  publication  be  capable  of  a  guilty 
and  an  innocent  construction,  and  if  it 
be  capable  of  two  guilty  constructions, 
there  ought  to  be  two  innuendoes :  1  Man. 
&  G.  732,  in  note ;  Monkman  v.  Shepherd' 
eon,  (a)  Finhney  v.  Inhdbikinie  of  But- 
land,(h)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  "  Pleader,  0."  32 ; 
Brieeoe  v.  HiU,  per  Farhe,  B.(o) ;  Beg,  v. 
Burraeton,{d) 

Olemente  v.  Fieh0r{e)  and  Wright  v. 
Olemente(f)  show  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
colloqwAim  and  averments. 

4.  The  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  counts  are 
all  bad  for  charging  publications  of  print- 
ings'or  writings  as  overt  acts  under  the 
statute. 

The  offence  consists,  not  in  the  com- 
passing only,  as  in  treason,  but  in  com- 
passing and  in  expressing,  uttering,  and 
declaring  such  compassing  in  one  of  three 
ways:  (1)  by  publishing  anj  printing  or 
writing,  (2)  by  open  and  advised  speakinff, 
(3)  by  any  overt  act  or  deed.  These  worcb 
are  severally  exclusive.  Bwarrie  on 
Statutes,  578,  citing  Beg.  v.  B<Aion.{g) 
GonBequentlv  there  are  three  distinct  felo« 
niea  under  the  Act,  where  the  expression 
is  by  publishing,  where  it  is  by  speakings 
and  where  it  is  by  any  other  overt  act  or 
deed. 

The  indictment  must  follow  the  dis* 
tinotions  made  by  the  statute.  Be»  v. 
LougUiBt(h)BeaT.  Horwell^{i)  where  it  was 
held  that  a  charge  of  uttering  a  forged  bill 
could  not  be  supported  by  provmg  the 
utterance  of  a  forged  acceptance,  as  the 
statute  there  distinguished  between  the  bill 
and  the  acceptance.    1  Arch.  Gr.  PI.  199. 

5.  Further,  the  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
counts  are  repugnant.  The  prisoner  is 
charged  with  compassing  on  June  3rd, 
and  with  ** then  amd  there"  expressing 
such  compassing  by  divers  overt  acts  and 
deeds,  that  is  to  say  by  publications  rang- 
ing from  June  3rd  to  Juljr  29th.  The 
compassing  and  the  expression  must  be 
contemporaneous,  and  tne  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  that  vice  in  the  indictment  laying 


(a)  II  A.  &B.411. 
(6)  2  Saand.  378. 
(c)  10  M.  &  W.  785. 
id)  4  Jur.  686. 
(e)  7  B.  &  C.  458. 
(/)  8  B.  &  Aid.  508. 
(a)  SB.it  C.  741. 
(A)  1  Camp.  818. 
(t)  6  C.  fc  P.  148. 
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it  all  as  one  transaction  is  bj  importing 
into  it  a  continnando. 

6.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  argned  that  there 
are  two  entire  publications  charged  in  these 
counts,  and  that  these  are  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain this  indictment:  Fvat  Or.  L.  194; 
Lotnch't  case ;  (a)  Layer* s  ca8e.(&)  It  is 
said  that  if  the  overt  act  be  badly  laid,  it 
should  be  taken  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  no  evidence  given  upon  it; 
Bex  V.  Rhodes, (e)  (fConnell  and  others  v. 
Eeg.{d)  In  Beg.  v.  Parker(e)  the  course  of 
taking  a  partial  demnrrer  was  suggested 
by  Tinddl,  C.J.  If  the  two  publications 
which  are  set  out  are  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  indictment,  then  the  Court  will  treat 
this  as  a  divisible  demurrer,  and  give 
judgment  for  the  prisoner  -on  those  por- 
tions of  the  indictment  which  are  not 
tenable,  which  was  the  old  practice  in 
civil  cases. 

The  Attorney'  General  and  Baldwin,  Q.C., 
eontrd :  The  language  of  this  Act  is  taken 
from  that  of  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.,  and  the  form 
of  this  indictment  has  been  taken  from 
welUe^tablished  precedents  used  from  the 
passing  of  that  Act  to  the  present  time : 
ThistleuH>0€Ps  ca8e.(/)  As  in  treason,  the 
felony  consists  in  the  compassing,  but  it 
must  be  evidenced  in  a  particular  way,  as 
in  treason  under  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7. 

Lord  Tenterdeny  in  Thistlewood's  ca8e,(^) 
adverting  to  25  Edw.  3.,  says,  in  his  charge 
•to  the  grand  jury,  that  the  crime  of  trea- 
son consists — 

<<  in  the  compassing,  imagination,  or  intention 
to  perpetrate  the  acta,  and  not  in  the  actual 
perpetration  of  them," 

luid  that  under  the  statute  36  Oeo,  3.,  the 
language  of  which  is  the  same  as  in  this 
statute,  the  law  requires — 

. "  that  the  party  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare  his 
int<fution,hy  publishing  some  printing  or  writing, 
by  some  overt  act  or  deed.  The  law  has  thus 
wisely  provided  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
manifestly  tend  to  the  most  extensive  public 
evil,  the  intention  shall  constitute  the  crime,  but 
tl.e  law  has  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  wisdom, 
provided  that  the  intention  shall  be  manifested 
by  some  act  tending  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  criminal  object." 

The  oflence  is  in  the  compassing;  the 
publications  are  no  part  of  the  corpus 
delicti. 

1.  Therefore,  the  objection  of  duplicity, 
-because  several  publications  are  set  out, 
is    bad.     The    5th    section    enacts,   that 


(a)  13  St.  Tr.  267. 
(6)  16  St.  Tr.  93. 
(c)  2  Ld.  Raym.  886. 
(rf)  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1 ; 
(e)  Car.  &  M.  644. 
(/)  32  St.  Tr.  579. 
(^)  83  St,  Tr.  684, 
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it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  indictment  for 
taij  felony  under  this  Act  to  charge  against 
the  offender  any  number  of  the  malicious 
acts  or  deeds  by  which  such  oompassings, 
Ac,  or  any  of  them,  shall  have  been  ex- 
pressed. The  section  speaks  of  only  one 
felony  even  where  several  overt  act^  are 
charged. 

PfiRRiir,  J. :  Tou  say  that  the  compass* 
ing  alone  is  the  offence :  now  suppose  that 
the  indictment  charged  the  compassing 
alone,  and  that  the  prisoner  came  here 
and  either  pleaded  or  confessed  that  he 
had  compassed  to  depose  the  Queen,  would 
the  Court  be  warranted  in  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  him  P 

Baldwin:  There  is  but  one  crime,  but 
the  evidence  of  it  must  be  stated. 

Perbik,  J.:  Is  there  any  other  instance 
in  which  the  proof  of  the  oHence  needs  to 
be  stated  P 

Baldwin:  In  other  cases  the  offences 
are  plainly  to  be  seen ;  in  the  present  case 
the  offence  is  a  peculiar  one,  being  mental. 
The  words  of  the  36  Oeo.  3.  and  of  the 
11  &  12  Vict,  being  the  same,  the  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  put  on  the  words 
m  the  former  statute  must  be  put  on  the 
same  words  in  this,  and  it  is  conceded 
that  these  counts  would  be  good  in  trea- 
son.    Watson*s  case  ;(a)  Martin*s  caBe.(fr) 

2,  The  same  answer  applies  to  the 
objection  for  generality  because  the  publi- 
cations are  not  set  out  in  full,  or  at  all. 
The  crime  being  in  the  compassing  alone, 
the  publications  form  no  part  of  the  carpus 
delicti.  So  in  Franeia*s  ca8e(c),  where  the 
answer  of  the  judges  in  SaeheverelTs  case 
was  cited,  it  was  held  that  letters  charged 
as  overt  acts  of  tteason  need  not  be  set  out 
in  the  indictment,  and  the  same  thing  was 
ruled  as  to  words  in  Layer's  case  (d). 

As  to  the  not  setting  out  the  whole 
articles,  it  is  if  anything,  better  for  t^ 
prisoner,  for  if  the  passages  we  have  set 
out  are  not  evidence  of  the  intents  which 
we  impute,  we  must  fail  before  the  jury, 
and  the  indictment  must  be  bftd  on  general 
demurrer.  [Counsel  read  several  portions 
of  the  paragraphs  set  out  iu  the  indict- 
ment.] These  passages  are  plainly  evi- 
dence of  the  design  charged.  There  is 
also  the  authority  of  Martin  v.  Beg.j  where 
the  writings  charged  as  overt  acts  were 
nob  set  forth.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
says(e) — 

"  it  ts  not  necessary  to  decide  on  this  objection, 
and  I  pass  it  by,  merely  observing  that  the 
counts  here  are  conformable  to  the  precedents  for 
high  treason  under  the    English  Act  of  the 

(a)  82StTr.  I. 
(6)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  925. 
(c)   16  St  Tr,  989. 
(rf)  16  St.  Tr.  814. 
(e)  6  St.  Tr,  NJ3.  1092. 
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86  Geo.  a.,  of  which  the  Act  of  the  11  &  12 
Vict.,   on    which    the    present    indictment    is  i 
founded,  is  a  literal  transcription." 

3.  As  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty 
for  want  of  proper  averments,  coUoguium, 
and  innaendoes,  tho  indictment  lu  this 
case  is  the  same  as  the  indictment  in 
Martm't  case,  as  to  the  non-introduc- 
tion of  innuendoes  or  specific  aver- 
ments. It  was  there  held  unnecessary 
to  aver  that  the  publication  was  of  and 
concerning  some  particular  design  then  in 
progress,  (a)  In  Martin's  case  the  indict- 
ment said,  which  publication  ''is  to  the 
effect  following*';  in  this  case  it  is  said 
"  which  is,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  following."  The 
pleading  in  this  case  is  a  literal  transcript 
of  approved  precedents  in  cases  of  libel : 
Lord  Oeorge  Oordon*»  libel  case,  (6) 
Faine't  case,(e)  Holt's  case, ((2)  Williams's 
ca8e.(e)  In  Tabartv.  Tipper  (/)  it  appeared 
that  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
libel,  there  was,  in  the  original,  a  Latin 
line,  which  the  pleader  omitted,  but  in- 
asmuch as  it  did  not  alter  or  vary  the 
sense.  Lord  EUenhorough  refused  to  non- 
suit the  plaintiff.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  the  writings  which  are  set  out 
contain  sach  compassings  as  we  have 
charged.  Twvn's  case.  (^)  Innuendoes 
are  only  used  where  the  meaning  is 
doubtful  or  ambiguous  ;  but  here  the  only 
meaning  which  these  publications  could 
bear  is,  a  compassing  to  deprive  and  de- 
pose the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Publications  may  be  laid  as  overt 
acts.  Before  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7.  it  was  well 
established  that  publishing  might  be  an 
overt  act  of  compassing:  Fitzhairris*s 
caBe,(^)  and  Coleman's  case,(i)  where  writ- 
ten documents  were  so  considered. 
36  Ow.  3.  c.  7.  took  the  distinction  be- 
tween publications  and  overt  acts.  In 
ThisUewood's  case,  the  publication  of 
placards  was  bo  held ;  and  pablications,  if 
they  are  intended  to  be  used  in  further^ 
ance  of  the  object,  can  be  relied  on  as 
overt  acta.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  be  a  publishing  not  an  overt  act. 
Any  printing  is  an  overt  act  if  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  criminal  object.  The 
words  *' overt  act  or  deed"  may  inclade 
publications  or  open  and  advised  speaking. 

(a)  Ih.  1093. 

(6)  22  St.  Tr.  177. 

(c)  22  St.  Tr.  360. 

(d)  Ih.  1200. 

(e)  26  St.  Tr.  656. 
(/)  1  Camp.  850. 
Of)  Kd.  22. 

(A)  8  St.  Tr.  887,  888. 
(0  7  St.  Tr.  3-6. 


Beg.  V.  B^piceT.{cCi  If  publications  cannot 
be  charged  as  overt  acts,  the  words 
charging  them  as  such  may  be  rejected  as 
sarplasage. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  re- 
pugnancy, the  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  first  and  third  counts,  or  to  those 
parts  of  the  other  counts  which  set  forth 
the  documents  constituting  the  overt  acts 
of  the  3rd  June.  But  there  is  no  repug- 
nancy. The  words  are — 
"  did  then  and  there  feloniously  expresp,  utter, 
and  declare,  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds 
hereinafter  mentioned.'' 

"  Divers  acts  "  means  other  than  those  on 
the  3rd  of  June.  This  is  an  averment 
of  two  distinct  things.  It  is  that  on  the 
3rd  June  the  prisoner  did  a  certain  act, 
and  on  another  day  another,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  the  same  compassing:  Rex  v. 
Stevens  atvd  Agnew.iJ))  In  Townley's 
ca6e,(e)  it  was  objected  that  the  overt  acts 
were  charged  in  the  indictment  to  have 
been  done  on  the  10th  October,  bat  that 
all  the  evidence  was  of  overt  acts  sabse- 
qnent  to  that  date ;  and  in  Lord  Balms- 
rino's  case, ((2)  the  same  objection  was 
made,  but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee  de- 
livered the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
judges,  that  the  day  is  not  material,  pro» 
vided  the  treason  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  before  the  finding  of  the  bill ; 
so  that  in  this  indictment  we  are  en- 
titled to  give  in  evidence  publications  of 
a  different  day  from  the  3rd  June.  It  is 
not  like  the  description  of  the  date  of  a 
written  instrument.  In  an  action  on  a 
bill  of  exchange,  if  you  say  that  on  such  a 
day  the  party  made  his  bill  of  exchange, 
you  may  give  evidence  of  a  bill  made  on 
another  day  ;  though,  if  you  describe  the 
bill  as  bearing  date  on  such  a  day,  you 
cannot  give  in  evidence  a  bill  of  a  diffe- 
rent date. 

Pkrrin,  J. :  Have  you  any  authority  for 
that  P  It  is  a  question  of  the  distinction 
between  pleading  and  evidence.  There 
are  preceaents  under  36  Oeo,  3.-- one  in 
Thistlewood's  case,  where  it  is  alleged  that 
he  did  compass,  Ac,  on  a  certain  day,  and 
on  divers  other  dajs  both  before  and  after, 
but  there  is  no  authority  that  I  am  aware 
of  for  the  form  adopted  here. 

Attorney' Oeneral :  The  act  of  publishing 
may  be  done  on  several  different  days  it  is 
otherwise  of  the  compassing.  But  if  the 
construction  contended  for  at  the  other  side 
is  the  true  construction  of  this  document, 
the  Court  may  reject  the  portion  which 
is  inconsistent :  Laser's  case  (e) ;  Bing  v. 

(a)  1  C.  &  K.  699. 
(6)  5  Bast,  244. 
(c)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  7. 
id)  lb.  9,  nets. 
(e)   16St.  Tr.  314. 
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Boxborough  (a) ;  Lowick^t  case  (6).  That 
will  leave  the  first  and  third  coantB,  and 
the  first  overt  acts  of  the  other  coante. 

6.  In  any  case  the  demurrer  is  bad,  as 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  overt  aot  of 
June  3rd.  Being  to  the  whole  oonnt,  it  is 
too  large  and  mnst  be  overmled.  Beg,  y. 
Bhode9(c)\  WM  t.  Baker  (d)i  Boffoe  ▼. 
WiUiamB.(e) 

January  4,  1849. 

Pbbbih,  J  :  The  prisoner  is  charged 
under  the  statute  of  11  &  12  Fie^.  o.  12. 
with  feloniously  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen,  and  to  levy  war  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty. There  was  another  indictment  for 
the  same  offence  pending  in  the  county 
of  Dublin;  this  the  Oonrt  is  of  opinion^ 
should  be  quashed.  The  Ist  count  onarges 
that  the  prisoner,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  in 
the  11th  year  of  the  Queen,  did  compass, 
imagine,  and  intend  to  depose  the  Queen, 
and  that  compassing  did  express,  utter, 
and  declare,  by  feloniously  publishing  a 
certain  printing  or  writing,  which  said 
printing  contains,  among  other  passages, 
the  several  following  ones,  to  wnioh  it  is 
material  to  advert: — 

"When  the  French  revolution  raised  the 
hopes  in  Ireland  of  a  speed}'  deliverance,  I 
asked  to  have  done  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  hour.  I  proposed  that 
the  two  existing  Repeal  Associations  should  be 
forthwith  dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  kindled 
with  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  set  in  their 
plaoe;  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  repealers 
without  pledge  or  qualification  ;  that  its  govern- 
ment should  be  committed  to  a  iegislative 
council  of  three  hundred  repealers,  the  foremost 
in  Ireland  for  capacity  and  devotion,  and  its 
direction  to  an  executive  committee  of  five, 
competent  to  act  as  the  cabinet  of  the  move- 
ment ;  thnt  commissioners  should  be  sent  forth 
to  organise  the  entire  country  into  local  clubs ; 
that  permanent  agents  should  be  established 
in  England  to  organize  the  Irish,  and  the  friends 
of  Ireland,  in  every  city  in  that  island.  It  was 
my  conviction  that  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to 
chance  which  forethought  could  prepare;  that 
every  foot  of  Irish  soil  ought  to  be  made  vital 
with  the  passion  for  daring  changes,  and  for 
results  that  glowed  in  the  heart  ofthe  capital ; 
that  the  hot  blood  engendered  there  ought  to 
be  sent  burning  and  thrilling  to  the  coldest 
extremities;  that  organization  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended and  svstematized  till  literally  every 
hamlet  and  parish  had  its  club,  every  town  and 
city  its  brigade  of  clubs.  Had  this  been  done, 
Ireland,  instead  of  pleading  a  shameful  want  of 
forethought,  would  at  this  hour  possess  a  popular 
cabinet,  treasury,  and  legislative  council,  trusted 

(a)  S  G.  ft  J.  418,  and  8  Tyr.  468. 
(6)  18St.Tr.  267. 
(tf)  S  Ld.Jlaym.886. 
(</>  7  A.  &  B.  84L 
(O  S  Jones,  Sxch.  S14. 


by  the  whole  country,  and  a  national  guard  of 
disdpliued  clubs." 

**  Give  Ireland  a  native  power  which  she  can 
love  and  obey,  and  you  give  all  she  requires 
for  strength  or  victory.  A  popular  executive 
set  up  by  the  Irish  nation  would  overtop  the 
officials  of  Dublin  Castle  in  a  week,  and,  if  Uicy 
are  worthy  of  their  office,  would  centre  round 
themselves  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  whole 
nation." 

These  passages  are  set  out  as  expres- 
sive of  the  compassing  charged,  and  the 
intent  to  depose  the  Queen.  In  the  second 
pnblioatioa  we  find  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  Frankly  we  go  into  this  league  to  establish 
clubs  umversally,  to  rej^ain  for  Ireland  the 
generous  aid  of  our  foreign  friends,  to  eompass 
a  national  council  of  three  hundred  elected 
representatives,  fit  to  confront  the  majesty  of 
England,  or  the  sterner  majesty  of  death.'' 

'*  The  ministers  of  Ireland  prefer  a  civil  war 
to  an  Irish  legislature — the  Iwse  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  have  declared  for  the  minister,  and 
against  the  soil  on  which  they  live — ^the  Irish 
ffovemment  now  becomes  simply  a  question  of 
force,  force  of  will,  and  force  of  organization. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  debatable  quesuon,  a  pro- 
pagandism,  or  a  demonstration.  With  petitions, 
motions,  resolutions,  and  all  oratory  of  the 
remonstrative  order,  it  is  done  for  ever.  Does 
Ireland  really  will  national  institutions  ?  If  so, 
Ireland  must  prepare  herself  to  assert  them  by 
union  and  by  action.  Every  town,  village,  and 
barony  must  have  its  club,  every  dub  its  com- 
mittee, every  committee  its  plan  of  operations, 
adhering  with  the  general  policy  When  this  is 
done,  and  Ireland,  from  end  to  end,  is  bound 
together  by  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cords  of 
combination,  it  will  be  a  feasible  work  to 
emancipate  her  from  the  iron  yoke,  and  give 
her  whatever  form  of  government  the  national 
will  decrees." 

That  expresslv  shows  an  intention  to 
depose.  The  charge  in  the  Ist  oonnt 
against  the  prisoner  is,  that  he  had  com- 
passed the  deposition  of  the  Qneen,  and 
expressed  that  compassing  or  intention  by 
the  articles  therein  set  forth.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  passages  I  have  read  do 
not  only  contain  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  design,  bnt  also  an  advice  to 
others  to  efiTect  that  purpose.  To  attempt 
a  change  of  government  which  involved 
the  deposition  of  the  Qneen  would,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  EUenborough,  amount  to 
an  overt  act. 

The  prisoner,  by  his  demurrer,  objected 
to  the  count  both  in  substance  and  form 
— ^in  substance,  as  not  being  aocording  to 
the  statute;  and  in  form»  as  being 
double,  general,  and  uncertain.  The  first 
objection  was  that  the  count  was  double 
for^  setting  out  several  publications  in 
I  which  the  prisoner  was  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  felonious  compataingB;  that 
each  printing  was  a  distinct  olfence,  and 
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ought  to  be  the  snbjeot  of  a  separate 
ooant;  and  the  general  mle  that  an  indict* 
ment  shall  not  contain  more  than  one 
offence  was  referred  to.  T(kat  general 
rule  was  not  dispnted,  bat  it  was  an- 
swered bj  the  Crown  that  the  statate,  s.  5, 
provides  that — 

"  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  indictment  for  any 
felony  under  this  Act  to  charge  against  the 
offender  any  number  of  the  matters,  acts,  or 
deeds  by  which  such  compassings  or  any  of 
them  shall  hare  been  expressed.*' 

The  statnte  which  redaced  the  offence 
in  36  Oeo,  3.  from  treason  to  felony, 
created  that  felony  by  the  very  same 
words  by  which  treason  had  been  created 
or  defined  in  36  Geo.  3,  and  did  not 
intend  to  deprive  the  Grown  of  any  pro- 
tection to  which  it  had  been  entitled ;  and 
accordingly  s.  5  was  enacted,  giving  the 
right  to  set  oat  several  acts  of  compassing. 
It  was  said  the  section  spoke  of  one  in- 
dictment and  not  of  one  count,  and  that 
the  publications  should  have  been  charged 
in  several  coants ;  bat  no  authority  was 
cited  for  this,  and  the  word  indictment 
appears  to  be  used  here  in  tne  sense  of 
count,  as  in  1  Sale  P.C.  122. 

It  has  been  argaed  that  there  is  this 
distinction  between  the  offences  created 
nnder  36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  and  11  &  12  Vict. 
c.  12.,  that  in  the  one  the  compassing 
alone  was  the  offence,  bat  that  under  the 
latter  the  compassing  and  the  expression 
of  it.  No  authority  has  been  cited  to  esta- 
blish that  distinction.  The  explanation, 
construction,  and  import  of  the  same  words 
in  the  two  Acts  must  be  the  same.  To  sus- 
tain this  argument  we  must  hold  that  they 
mean  different  things  in  the  same  Act- 
one  in  the  second  section  extending  the  un- 
repealed part  of  36  Oeo.  3.  to  this  country, 
and  another  in  the  third  section  creating  a 
new  felonv  in  both  countries.  The  thing 
prohibited  is  the  same  in  both  statutes, 
viz.,  the  compassing,  and  the  expressing  of 
it  by  publication,  or  by  any  overt  acts, 
or  deeas.  An  indictment  under  36  Geo.  3. 
would  be  erroneous  if  the  charge  was  of 
compassing  alone,  and  the  overt  act  were 
not  expressed.  The  same  rule  must  be 
necessary  nnder  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12. 
Under  either  Act  it  is  necessary  to  chaise 
compassing  and  the  expressing  of  it  by 
overt  acts  and  deeds;  and  it  is  lawful  to 
charge  any  number  of  overt  acts  which 
en>reB8,  utter,  and  declare  the  treason  or 
felony.  It  is,  therefore,  over-refining  and 
unwarranted  to  say  that  compassing  is  the 
offence  in  treason,  and  compassing  and  ex- 
pressing in  felony.  It  is  equally  erroneous 
and  over-refined  to  say  that  there  are  three 
felonies;— bv  publishing,  by  open  and 
advised  speaking,  and  by  any  other  act  or 
deed;   or  that  publications  of  printings 


which  have  all  the  qualifications  of  overt 
acts  may  not  be  laid  as  such,  or  that  they 
are  not  within  the  words,  ''matters, 
acts,  or  deeds,"  of  s.  6.  Authorities  have 
been  referred  to,  but  thej  do  not  support 
the  position  they  were  cited  for,  and  this 
count  is  conformable  with  the  pi-actice  and 
precedents  in  cases  of  perjury  and  conspi- 
racy. No  possible  inconvenience  or  dis- 
advantage can  arise  to  the  prisoner,  and  so 
far,  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Martin  (a)  is  in 
point;  therefore  I  think  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  objection. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  count 
is  too  general,  in  not  specifving  fully 
the  words  charged,  and  that  there  is  no 
colloquium,  innuendo,  or  aveiment  expres- 
sive of  the  intent  charged.  I  think  that 
the  passages  themselves  plainly  express 
the  intention  charged,  therefore  no  innu- 
endo, colloquium,  or  averment  is  necessary. 
In  ClemenU  v.  Fisher, if>)  though  the  count 
was  held  to  be  bad  for  want  of  a  colloquium 
or  averment,  the  Court  says  that  such  an 
allegation  would  not  have  been  necessary, 
if  there  had  been  in  the  libel  set  out  any- 
thing which  clearly  applied  to  the  plain- 
tiff, or  any  distinct  mnaendo  so  apply mg  to 
the  libellous  matter,  or  if,  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  matter  set  out,  it  had  manifeatly 
appeared  that  it  related  to  the  libel  in 
respect  of  which  the  plaintiff  had  recovered 
damages.  In  the  present  case  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  read  the  passages  J  have 
referred  to.  without  seeing  that  they  do 
directly  relate  and  refer  to  the  object  of 
the  compassing,  and  that  they  saggest  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

"  The  problem  that  lies  before  us  is  to  seise 
the  whole  fonse  of  the  country — now  scattered 
and  chaotic — ^to  reduce  it  promptly  to  order, 
and  discipline  it  to  eystem,  that  it  may  be 
wielded  jike  a  sword  against  England.  .  We  are 
playing  for  the  life  of  Ireland,  and  anything 
short  of  this  is  flinging  away  the  last  hope  of 
the  Celtic  race." 

The  Court  is  to  read  these  words  as  they 
would  be  read  elsewhere,  according  to 
their  literal  meaning.  Can  it  be  suggested 
that  the  intent  was  not  to  depose  the 
Queen  P  What  averment  could  make  the 
intent  clearer  than  that  passage  itself  has 
expressed  it — 

**  A  popular  executive,  set  op  by  the  Irish 
nation,  would  overtop  the  officials  of  Dublin 
Castle  in  a  week,  and  if  they  are  worthy  of  their 
office,  would  centre  round  themselves  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  whole  nation." 

Does  not  that  express  an  intention  in  the 
priscmer,  and  an  advice  to  others  to  seek 
to  change  the  Qovemment,  and  set  up 
another,  and  could  that  be  done  without 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  926  f  3  Cox  C.  C.  447. 

{h^  7  a&c.459. 
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levying  war  and  deposing  the  Queen  F  It 
has  been  sngeested,  but  it  was  not  pressed, 
that  some  ouier  meaning  might  be  attri- 
bnted  to  these  passages.  The  case  of 
Reg,  y.  I£artin  is  an  authority  upon  this 
pomt  also,  but  this  case  is  eyen  stronger ;  i 
for  there  the  passages  were  not,  as 
here,  either  specified  or  selected.  I  can-  | 
not  oonceiye  the  necessity  for  expressing  i 
the  intent;  there  is  no  ambiguity  here.  ! 
In  Bex,  v.  AgneWi(a)  the  rule  is  thus  stated : 
'*  There  is  no  rule  that  other  words  shall  be 
employed  than  those  in  ordiDary  use,  or  that 
in  indictments,  or  other  pleadings,  a  difibrent 
sense  is  to  be  put  on  them  than  they  bear  in 
ordinary  acceptation:"  "And  if,  where  the 
sense  may  be  ambiguous,  it  is  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  context,  or  other  means,  in  what 
sense  they  are  iotended  to  be  read,  no  objection 
can  be  made  on  the  grouod  of  repugnancy, 
which  only  exists  where  a  sense  is  aonexed  to 
words  which  is  either  absolutely  inconsistent 
therewith,  or  being  apparently  so,  is  not  ac- 
companied with  anything  to  explain  or  define 
them.'* 

In  the  case  of  JBasD  v.  Home^Q))  referred  to 
in  the  argument,  De  Orey,  C.J.,  at  p.  683, 
says — 

**  to  apply  these  principles  to  cases  of  libel,  it 
may  happen  that  a  writing  may  be  so  expressed, 
and  in  such  clear  and  unambiguous  words,  as 
may  amount  in  itself  to  a  libel.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Court  wants  no  circumstances  to  make  it 
clearer  than  it  is  of  itself,  and  therefore  all 
foreign  circumstances  introduced  upon  the  re- 
cord would  be  only  matter  of  supererogation." 

In  the  present  case,  the  passages  are  not 
merely  capable  of  being  connected  with 
the  onences  charged,  but  directly  relate 
to  the  compassing  and  efiectuation  of  it, 
and  I  approTe  of  the  rule  cited  by  Sir 
Colman  0*Logklen,  from  Fost  Cr.  L.  198, 
that 

"the  words  must  be  published,  and  that  they 
import  such  compassing,*' 

and  applying  it  to  the  present  case,  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  passages  denote, 
and  are  expressly e  of  the  design  charged, 
and  are  in  furtherance  and  contemplation 
of  it. 

This  objection  is  repeated  in  another 
form,  yiz.»  that  the  whole  of  the  ?rri- 
tings  should  be  set  forth,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  left  to  intendment.  If 
the  whole  were  set  out,  it  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  prisoner  to  haye  yolu- 
minous  and  long  continuances  set  out 
upon  the  record,  and,  as  expressed  by 
Lord  Denman,  *'  a  grievance  and  an 
oppression."  llie  doctrine  is  also  cor- 
rectly stated  in  BacheverelVe  case,(c)  and' 
this  indictaient  foUows  the  course  there 

(a)  5  East  258. 
(6)  Cowp.  672. 
(c)  15St.  T.l. 


pointed  out,  and  gives  the  prisoner  an 
advantage  by  selecting  the  passages  re- 
lied on,  and  I  do  not  think  the  JUomey^ 
General  could  rely  on  other  portions 
of  the  publication  than  those  set  out 
to  support  his  case.  Several  casr-s  were 
cited  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  set  out 
the  whole  matter  of  the  publication,  as  in 
indictments  for  administering  false  oaths, 
&c.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
case.  I  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Hale  (1  P.  0.  109)— 

"  that  the  word^  must  show  not  only  a  purpose, 
but  a  settled  intention  in  the  mind : ' 

I  will  test  the  count  by  this  rule.  I  find 
by  the  pasnages  I  have  referred  to,  which 
appear  plainly  to  import  the  intention 
imputed  to  them,  that  the  intention  of  all 
these  is  so  clearly  set  out  as  to  denote  the 
settled  purpose  necessary  to  constitute 
the  charge ;  but,  if  the  words  do  not  of 
themselves  express  the  guilty  purpose, 
then  it  should  be  shown.  I  think  that 
the  count  does  express  the  compassing, 
and  that  the  prisoner  evidenced  the  inten- 
tion of  perfecting  that  compassing  by  the 
passages  I  have  referred  to.  In  ThisUe" 
wood's  case'(a),  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  speaking  of  the  36  Geo,  3., 
says — 

*'  that  the  intention  shall  constitute  the  crime, 
which  shall  he  manifested  by  Home  act  tending 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  criminu 
object.?' 

I  adopt  that  view ;  it  is  not  merely 
necessary  that  a  vague  intention  should 
be  expressed  in  the  count,  but  a  settled 
purpose.  What  was  there  set  out  was» 
in  the  object  of  law,  an  overt  act,  and 
evinced  a  settled  purpose  to  efifect  the 
intention  charged:  Deepard'e  ca8e.(&)  In 
SacheverelVe  case(c),  the  objection  was, 
not  that  the  passages  were  not  fully 
set  out,  but  that  no  passages  at  all 
were  specified;  in  fact,  the  want  of 
the  very  thing  done  in  the  present  case 
was  complained  of  there.  Ee^c  v.  Maeon^id^ 
was  relied  on  to  show  that  passages 
should  be  set  out,  that  the  Court  may 
see  if  the  offence  is  that  contemplated 
by  the  statute  creating  it;  and  Clem' 
ente  v.  Fisher  (e)  was  cited  to  the  same 
effect.  With  that  I  agree,  but  it  has  also 
been  said  that  the  whole  publication  should 
be  set  out,  in  order  that  the  Court  might 
be  in  a  position  to  measure  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  have  the  whole  document 
before  it,  and  to  use  it  for  that  purpose, 

(a)  83  St  Tr.  684. 
(6)  28  St.  Tr.  345. 
(c)  15St.Tr.  1. 
id)  1  East  180fi. 
(«)  7  B.  &  0.  459. 
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It  was  farther  argued,  that  the  grand 
jury  may  not  hare  found  the  bill  apon 
the  passages  alleged  to  be  expressive  of 
the  offence.  It  is  not  to  be  presamed  that 
the  grand  jnry  nassed  by  the  passages 
charged  and  fonna  upon  others,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  more  likely  that  both  the 
grand  and  petty  jury  woald  be  more  em- 
barrassed by  long  statements,  than  those 
confined  to  partionlar  charges.  The  an- 
thorities  ana  precedents  appear  to  show 
plainly  that  this  course  is  proper.  In 
8achet>ereW»  case,  the  objection  that  no  en- 
tire passage  of  the  sermon  had  been  sot  out, 
wa9  not  allowed.  This  count  appears  to 
be  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  autho- 
rity, and  precedents  to  the  same  effect  will 
be  found  m  Stockdale*8  case, (a)  Finnerty's 
ca8e,(&)  WiUianMrs  case,(c)  and  particularly 
in  Tvyyn^B  ca8e,(fZ)  where  the  indictment 
first  set  out  the  treasonable  intent,  and 
then  that  it  was  expressed  and  declared 
by  the  publication  of  a  certain  book 
(specifying  its  title) 

**  wherein,  amongst  other  things,  be  did  falsely, 
treasonably,  and  maliciously  print,  or  cause  to 
be  printed  and  published  against  his  allegi- 
ance," 

settinsr  forth  various  extracts.  And  in 
Thiatlewood'a  ciise,(0)  only  a  part  of  the 
proclamation  was  set  out,  which  was  there 
charged  under  86  Oeo,  3.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  appears  to  me  that  this  count  does 
set  forth  an  offence  within  the  statute; 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  innuen- 
does to  support  it ;  and,  therefore,  there 
must  be  judgment  for  the  Crown  upon  the 
first  count. 
The  second  count  was  objected  to  as 
.  being  repugnant,  and  inconsistent  as  to 
the  time,  in  stating  that  the  prisoner  did 
compass  on  the  3rd  June,  and  the  said 
compassing  did  then  and  there  express, 
utter,  and  declare  by  divei-e  overt  acts  and 
deeds,  that  is  to  hay,  on  June  3rd,  he 
published,  &c.,  and  on  June  17tb,  and  so 
on  several  subsequent  days ;  and  secondly, 
because  publications  are  set  out  as  overt 
acta.  I  am  of  opinion  the  first  objection 
is  well  founded.  The  allegation  that  the 
prisoner  did  on  June  3rd,  express,  utter, 
and  declare  by  printing  ana  publishing, 
or  other  acis  done  on  June  17th,  what  he 
had  compassed  or  designed  on  June  3rd, 
is  insensible  and  repugnant,(/)  and  this 


(a)  22  St.  Tr.  237. 

{h)  26St.  Tr.  901. 

(c)  lb.  653. 

{d)  6  St.  Tr.  514-5. 

(e)  33  St.  Tr.  681. 

Xf)  This  passage  is  corrected  from  the  report 
in  the  Freeman*8  Journal.  The  report  in  Cor 
and  in  1  Jr.  Jur.  102  is  "  The  expression  on  the 
1 7th  of  a  composting  on  the  3rd  is  repugnant, 
ftc.  "  ;but  this  is  incorrect ;  see  judgment  on  de-> 
murrer  to  the  foorth  indictment,  below,  p.  S57. 
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is  clearly  established  by  authority;  in 
2  Hawh.  P.  0.  324,  it  is  said— 

"  if  an  indictment  lay  the  offence  on  an  uocer- 
taiii  day,  or  impossible  day,  or  where  it  lays  it 
on  a  future  day,  or  lays  one  and  the  same  offence 
at  different  days,  or  lays  it  on  such  a  day  as 
makes  the  indictment  repugnant  to  itself,  it  is 
void." 

My  reading  of  that  passage  is,  that  if  in 
any  essential  portion  the  averment  be  re- 
pugnant to  itself  it  is  bad ;  and  the  case  of 
Uex  V.  Agnew,{a)  and  the  authorities  there 
cited,  support  this  view.     I  do  not  think 
this  defect  can  be  successfully  obviated, 
but  on  the  authorities  I  think  that  all  the 
charges  subsequent  to  the  firdt  overt  act 
I  must  be  rejected,  but  that  the  count  may 
I  be  sust:kined  with  respect  to  the  overt  acts 
laid  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  prior  to  that 
,  day.    During  the  argument  I  thought  that 
I  this  course  of  pleading  wtis  that  oojectcd 
I  to  in  ThUtlewood's  case ;  I  find  I  was  in 
I  error.     The  statement  of  the  compassing 
I  there  is  on  a  particular  day  and  on  several 
I  days  both  before  and  after.     That  was  not 
•  repugnant.     On  these  authorities  I  think 
I  the  second  and  subsequent  overt  acts  are 
repugnant  and  inconsistent,  and  must  be 
I  rejected,  but,  according  to  the  authority 
I  of  Lord  Holt, 

*'  the  preliminary  or  precedent  matter  should 
I  not  be  defeated  by  the  repugnant  matter  which 
followed.     The  subsequent  matter  alone  could 
come  under  the  objection.'* 

The  next  objection  is  not  well  founded. 
The  publications  are  well  laid  as  overt 
acts.  It  is  charged  that  they  were  pub- 
lished in  order  to  carry  out  the  alleged 
compassing.  I  think  on  the  authority  of 
1  Hole  P.  0.  118;  Fo8t.  Cr.  L.  119;  of 
Lord  EUenborough  in  ThistlewoocTB  case, 
and  of  Bayley,  j.,  in  WaUon*$  case — who 
stated  that  a  publication  might  be  an 
overt  act,  if  it  was  shown  as  an  indnce- 
ment,  an  incentive,  or  a  means  to  effect 
a  purpose — that  publicntions  are  properly 
laid  as  overt  acts. 

So  far  as  this  count  is  bad,  the  demurrer 
should  be  allowed ;  and  perhaps  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  say  that  so  much  should 
be  allowed  and  so  much  should  be  quashed. 
The  cases  cited  to  show  that,  where  a  de- 
murrer is  too  large,  it  should  be  over- 
ruled, are  applicable  to  civil  cases  only.  1 
cannot  hold  the  same  rule  in  criminal 
cases.  I  think  the  demurrer  is  to  be 
allowed  to  that  portion  which  is  bad. 

The  i*ule  to  be  pronounced  on  the  first 
count  governs  the  third,  and  that  on  the 
second  governs  the  fourth. 

The  next  objection  is  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  counts ;  first,  that  they  are  repug- 


(a)  5  East  257. 
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nant  and  inconBistent  in  point  of  time,  and 
secondly,  that  the  overt  acts  ehonld  clearly 
ehow  the  contents  of  the  pnblications.  The 
rale  I  have  made  on  the  second  count 
applies  to  this ;  therefore  all  the  charges 
subsequent  to  that  on  the  3rd  of  June 
mnst  be  rejected ;  the  other  objeoti(>n  I  do 
not  think  to  be  well  founded.  The  count 
charges  that  the  prisoner — 

"  did  felonioaslj  publish  divers  other  printinfrs, 

containing 

«  amon^t  other  things,  iDcitements,  enconnige- 
ments,  advices  and  exhortatioDs  to  the  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  to  rise  and  rebel  treason- 
ably," &c. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  count  does 
charge  divers  overt  acts  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  the  tendency  of  which  is  plainly  the 
accomplishment  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen,  and  I  think  such  overt  acts  might 
be  given  in  evidence.  And  as  to  the 
objection  that  the  overt  acts  should  be 
fully  set  oat,  I  think  that  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  charge  the  intent  and  purpose  to  be 
felonious ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  question 
of  evidence  at  the  trial,  whether  the  pub- 
lications were  issued,  or  bore  the  meaning 
imputed  to  them.  There  are  no  authorities 
cited  to  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of 
the  alleged  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
and  Mr.  Baron  Pennefather,{a)  They  had 
expressed  no  such  opinion ;  they  felt 
some  difficulty  as  to  whether  the  evi- 
dence was  not  offered  to  buttress  an- 
other count ;  as,  to  use  it  so,  would  be  a 
surprise  upon  the  prisouer,  by  using  evi- 
dence not  charged,  but  they  offered  to 
receive  the  evidence  if  the  verdict  were 
taken  on  the  count  in  question.  A  count 
of  this  nature  will  be  foand  in  Franeia*$ 
case  (o)  decided  shortly  after  SacheverelVi 
case  ;  and  also  in  Layer's  case  (c),  Wat$on*» 
case  (d),  and  Thistleioood's  case,  (e)  This 
indictment  is  in  the  same  way ;  I  cannot, 
therefore,  hold  it  necessary  to  specify  the 
particular  words  ;  the  demurrer  must, 
therefore,  be  overruled  on  this  ground  as 
to  the  Brst  overt  act ;  and  the  same  rule 
will  apply  to  the  sixth  count. 

BiCHABDB,  B. :  After  the  judgment  that 
has  been  pronounced  by  my  brother  Perrvn, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  at  any  length 
into  the  minute  and  technical  points  of 
pleading  that  have  been  raised  upon  the 
demurrer  in  this  case ;  but  there  are  some 
new  and  important  questions  involved  in 
the  arguments  that  have  been  addressed 


(rt^  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  994. 
(6)  16  St.  Tr.  903. 
(c)  16  St.  Tr.  95,  96. 
(cO  32  Sfc  Tr.  I. 
(c)  33  St,  Tr.  697. 


to  ns ;  upon  those  queetions  I  propose  to 
offer  a  few  observations.  It  is  insisted  by 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  that  all  the  pub- 
lications relied  on  and  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment as  expressive  of  the  gailty  cotnpass- 
ingd  of  the  defendant,  shiuld  be  set  forth 
with  the  same  certainty  that  it  is  necessary 
written  or  printed  matter  should  be  stated 
in  an  indictment  or  action  for  a  libel ;  for 
it  is  said  that  under  the  provisions  of  11  & 
12  Viet.  c.  12.  8.  8,  the  published  matter 
is  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  crime  itself 
— ^part  of  the  corpus  ddicti,  and  we  have 
been  referred  to  the  several  cases  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Bea.  v.  MarUn,{a) 
and  Beg,  v.  O'DoheriyyQ))  and  to  the  expres- 
sions of  the  several  learned  judges  before 
whom  those  cases  were  respectively  tried, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language 
attributed  to  the  learned  judges  who  pre- 
sided on  those  several  occasions  does  g^ve 
colour  to  the  position  insisted  on  by  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner.  If  the  expressing  of 
the  compassing  by  matter  published  or 
written,  is  to  form,  in  the  sense  oonteuded 
for,  a  part  of  the  crime,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  upon  what  principle  of  law 
the  prosecutor  can  be  excused  from  sotting 
out  in  terms  in  his  indictment  that  writing 
or  printing.  The  cases  to  which  we  have 
been  referred,  from  iSo^/MoereU**  case  down- 
wards, establish  the  position  that,  where 
the  written  or  printea  matter  forms  part 
of  the  corpus  aelicH,  it  should  be  set  out 
distinctly  and  in  terms,  so  that  the  offence 
charged  may  appear  upon  the  reoord,and  be 
judged  of  accordingly,  WrigkiY,  Cloment8,{c) 
But  writings  relied  on,  in  cases  of  treason, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  guilty 
intent,have  never  been  considered— at  least  > 
never  that  I  am  aware  of— to  come  within 
the  principle  established  by  the  class  of 
cases  to  which  I  have  last  im! verted,  but  the 
contrary,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to 
various  very  eminent  writers  on  the  law 
of  treason,  and  to  adjudged  cases.  And 
first,  with  respect  to  the  coarse  of  plead- 
ing adopted  in  prosecutions  founded  on 
the  statute  of  Edward  8.,  I  would  i-efer  to 
FoH.  Or.  L.  ]94,  where,  speaking  of  the 
crime  of  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King,  or  of  his  Queen,  or 
eldest  son,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  fi:^m.what  hath  been  said  it  follows  that  in  any 
indictment  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  levying 
war,  or  adhering  to  the  kinff*s  enemies,  an  overt 
act  must  be  alleged  in  proof;  for  the  overt  act 
is  the  charge  to  which  the  prosecator  must  apply 
his  defence;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  details  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be 
given  should  be  set  forth.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  charge  he  reduced  to  a  reasonable  certamty. 


9S5. 
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(o)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S 

(A)  lb.  831. 

(c)  9B,9c  Aid.  506. 
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■o  that  the  defendant  can  apply  bimself  to  it 
and  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  it.'* 

Undonbtedly  bj  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  express  provisions  of  7  &  8 
Will,  3. 0. 3.,  no  eyideiice  was  admissible  of 
any  overt  act  that  was  not  laid  in  the  in- 
dictinent,  that  is  to  say,  no  overt  act  of  a 
distinct  nature  from  the  act  aUesed, 
though  falling  under  the  same  head  or 
class,  was  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence 
where  not  laid.  But  facts  and  oircnm- 
stanoes,  evidence  falling  within,  and  going 
to  support,  the  general  overt  act  alleged 
in '  the  indictment,  were  receivable, 
though  not  expressly  laid  (Boohwood's 
case, (a)  LovneVt  case,  (6)  and  Francia's 
ca6e,(e)  Laver'$  ca8e,(^)  also  Deacon's 
cas9,(6)  and  Foet.  Cr.  L.  9).  All  those 
were  cases  foanded  on  the  statute  of 
Edward  3.,  and  were  decided  before 
86  Geo.  3.  c.  7.;  and  many  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  could  also  be  re- 
ferred to  for  this  purpose  if  it  were 
necessary.  But,  subsequently  to  36  Oeo,  3. 
0.  7.,  cases  involving  the  same  principle 
have  also  occurred,  and  a  like  doctrme 
appears  to  have  been  held  and  laid 
down  to  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act  of  1795 ;  accord- 
^^EKff  ^^  looking  into  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  to  the  g^nd  jury  before 
whom  the  bills  of  indictment  in  iVaUon*8 
case  were  to  be  laid(/),  I  find  that  he,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  draws  the  distinction 
between  treason,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  treason  is  expressed  and  by  which  it  is 
to  be  established.   His  words  are  these  : — 

"  Id  order  to  support  those  different  acts,  the 
law  expects  that  what  are  called  the  overt  acts 
sliall,  with  reference  to  most  of  these  treasonn, 
be  stated  in  the  body  of  the  bill  of  indictment 
to  be  prf>ferred.  These  overt  acts  do  not  con- 
•titate  the  treason;  that  is  comprised  in  the 
eompasmnf  the  Kin^s  death,  in  the  compassing 
tbedeposal  of  the  King,  in  the  conspiring  to 
levy  war,  or  in  the  actual  levying  of  wat  ;  but 
these,  which  are  called  overt  acts,  are  neces- 
sarily introduced  into  the  indictment,  and  are 
the  evidence  by  which  the  charge  is  afterwards 
to  be  supported ;  and  they  are  introduced  into 
the  indictment,  that  each  person  against  whom 
the  charge  is  made  may  have  rhe  opportunity  of 
knowing,  beforehand,  what  is  the  evidence  by 
which  he  is  affected,  in  order  that  he  may  prepare 
himself  to  meet  that  evidence." 

And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  these 
observations  are  made  generally,  and  as 
well  with  regard  to  treasons  under  36  Oeo.  3. 
c.  7.  as  Quder  the  Act  of  Edtcard.    Again, 

(a)  ISSt.  Tr.  139. 
(*)  lb.  267. 
(c)  15  St.  Tr.  903. 
{d)  16St.  Tr.  {18. 
(e)  18  St.  Tr.  365. 
(/)  32St.  Tr.  5. 


Ohief  Justice  Abbott,  in  charging  the  ^rand 
jury  in  the  year  1820,  before  whom  the 
bills  of  indictment  were  sent  in  Thittle- 
^cood*»  case  (a)  goes  into  a  very  full  dis- 
quisition on  the  law  of  treason,  under  both 
the  statute  of  Edward  and  of  36  Oeo,  3-., 
and  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  You  will  have  observed  that,  in  the  several 
descriptions  of  offence  which  I  have  enumerated 
(except  the  levying  war  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
statute),  the  crime  is  made  to  consist  in  the 
compassing,  imagination,  or  intention  (which 
are  nil  words  of  the  same  import),  to  perpetrate 
the  acts,  and  not  in  the  actual  perpetration  of 
ihem." 

And  the  indictment  in  that  case  (the 
form  of  which  is  given  in  pp.  701,  702,  of 
the  fame  book),  U  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  of  pleading  so  laid  down  by  both 
these  learned  judges. 

Since  the  passing  of  11  &  12  Vict,  the  cases 
that  have  oocurred  are,  perhaps,  too  few 
to  be  regarded  as  establishing  any  law  or 
course  of  pleading  under  that  statute,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
(Queen's  Bench  in  ]Be^.v.Jlf  ar^{n,to  which  we 
have  been  referred  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
may  be  considered  as  having  done  so.  But 
let  us  look  to  the  two  corresponding  sec- 
tions in  the  Acts  of  36  Oeo.^S,  and  11  &  12 
Vu^,,  and  collate  them  together ;  and 
they  will  be  found  in  principle  the 
same,  and,  indeed,  alike  in  all  respects, 
save  that,  in  the  statute  of  36  Oeo.  3.,  the 
crime  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
indictment  is  declared  to  be  treason,  and 
in  the  Act  of  Victoria  it  is  declared  to 
be  felony ;  and  save  that  the  words  **  open 
and  advised  speaking''  are  introduced 
into  the  later  statute,  and  are  not  in 
the  former.  And  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  me  vthough  a  good  deal  of 
argument  has  been  expended  on  the  sub- 
ject), that  the  introduction  of  open  and 
advised  speaking,  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
expressing  a  guilty  intention  to  depose  the 
Queen,  &c.,  can  or  ought  to  make  any 
difference  in  the  construction  which  the 
other  words  in  the  same  section  ought 
to  receive,  because  open  and  advised 
speaking  might  at  ail  times,  under  cir- 
cumstances, navo  been  relied  on  as  an 
overt  act  of  treason.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood  in  this.  I  do  not  say 
that  open  and  advised  speaking,  or  any 
speaking,  could  formerly,  or  can  now,  be 
relied  on  for  that  purpose,  unless  the 
words  used  have  relation  to  some  deter- 
mined purpose  of  a  treasonable,  or,  we 
may  now  say  with  reference  to  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  of  a  felonious  character,  in 
hand  or  about  to  be  undertaken,  or  are 
words  of  advice  or  persuasion  to  commit 


(a)  88  St.  Tr.  684. 
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SQch  offence;  and  1  shonld  hope  these  words 
in  the  recent  statute  will  not  at  any  time 
receive  a  more  extended  constmction  than 
has  already,  upon  the  fullest  consideration, 
been  given  in  law  to  the  terms  **  open  and 
advised  speaking,"  («o)  by  the  different 
learned  judges  in  England,  who  have  had 
to  consider  and  expound  their  import  and 
meaning.  It  therefore  does  strike  me,  that 
the  introduction  of  those  into  the  3rd  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  was  nothing  more  than  was 
implied  in  the  former  statute,  and  in  sup- 
port of  that  view  of  the  case,  I  would 
refer,  first,  to  Sir  Michael  Fo8ter*8  Dis- 
course, where  he  says  (a) — 

**  As  to  mere  words  supposed  to  be  treason- 
able, they  differ  widely  from  writings  in  point  of 
real  malignity  and  proper  evidence.  They  are 
often  the  effect  of  mere  heat  of  blood,  which  in 
some  natures  otherwise  well  disposed,  carrieth 
the  man  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
prudence.  They  are  always  liable  to  great  mis- 
con8tniction,  from  the  ignorance  or  inattention 
of  the  hearers,  and  too  often  from  a  motive  truly 
criminal.'* 

And— 

**  Therefore,  I  choose  to  adhere  to  u  rule  which 
hath  been  laid  down,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  since  the  Revolution,  that  loose  words  not 
relative  to  any  act  or  design,  are  not  overt  acts 
of  treason  ;  buArords  of  advice  or  persuasion, 
and  all  consultations  for  the  traitorous  purposes 
treated  of  in  this  chapter  are  certainly  so — they 
are  uttered  in  contemplation  of  some  traitorous 
purpose  actually  on  foot  or  intended,  and  in 
prosecution  of  it." 

And  next  to  the  language  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Solt,  on  the  trial  of  Chamock  and 
others, (6)  and  quoted  in  Vespard'a  case,  I 
would  also  refer  to  Lord  EUenborough*8 
judgment  in  Deepard'B  case.Cc)  where,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  be  expresscH 
himself  thus : — 

"It  has  been  urged  that  the  crime  consists 
only  in  words,  and  that  words  are  not  of  them- 
selves overt  acts  of  hi^h  treason.  If  it  be  said 
that  loose  words  referable  to  no  particular  de- 
sign, words  merely  calumnious,  or  seditious 
words  expressive  of  an  irritable  and  angr^'  mind, 
and  of  sentiments  highly  indecent  and  criminal 
in  a  subject  towards  hia  sovereign,  but  words 
neither  indicating  or  conducing  to  the  execution 
of  any  definite  purpose  of  a  treasonable  kind  on 
his  own  part,  nor  persuading  or  exciting  others 
to  concur  in  the  execution  thereof  in  theiri«,  1 
readily  admit  that  loose  words  of  this  description 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  overt 
acta  of  high  treason,  and  that  it  would  he  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  random  and  careless, 
though  highly  blameable,  use  of  expressions  of 
this  kind,  so  michievous  and  abominable  a  pur- 
pose ae  the  destruction  of  the  King.  But  if 
words  of  this  kind  are  used  at  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  designs  of  a  treason- 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  200. 
C6)  12  St,  Tr.  1378. 
(c)  28  St.  Tr.  487. 


I  able  nature,  and  if  they  are  addressed  to  persons 

I  with  an  intent  to  excite,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  measures  which  have  for  their 
declared  object  the  assasinating  or  deposing  of 
the  King  by  force  and  arms ;  and  where  words 

,  are  the  immedinte  vehicle  by  which  treasons 
such  as  these  are  communicated,  and  by  which 
the}'  are  sought  to  be  carried  into  full  completion 

;  and  effect,  it  never  was,  since  the  promulgation 
of  law  in  this  la: id,  by  any  one  lawyer,  ever 
doubted  that  words  of  this  nature,  uttered  for 
such  a  purpose,  at  such  meetuigs  and  consulta- 
tions,, and  being  themselves  the  very  instruments 
and  means  of  exciting  other  persons  to  take  part 
in  measures  which  bad  for  their  end  and  object 
the  personal  destruction  of  the  King,  were  in 
their  very  nature  and  essence  the  clearest  and 
most  aboolute  overt  acts  of  high  treason  that  can 
be  stated.  This  point  never  yet  admitted  of  a 
doubt;  it  never  was  questioned->it  never  can 
be  so." 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  distinction 
is  plainly  taken  by  s.  3  of  1 1  &  12  Yict.c.  12. 
between  publications  and  open  and  advised 
speakini^  and  overt  acts  and  deeds,  so  as 
to  preclude  either  .published  matter  or 
open  and  advised  dpeakiiig  from  being 
treated  as  an  overt  act.    The  view  I  am 
disposed  to  take  of  the  Act  is  not,  as  I 
understand,  exactly  in  conformity  with 
that  of  some  of  the  learned  judges  who 
have  decided  upon  it  before.    I  confers 
I  I  see  no  intention  in  the  Legislature  to 
.  change  the  law  in  this  respect  from  what 
it  was  under  36  Geo.  3.,  except  that  open 
'  and  advised  speaking  is,  by  express  enact- 
ment, made  o  mode  by  which  the  gailty 
intention  may  be    declared.     I  see  no 
reason  to  justify  me  in  holding  that  the 
;  form  of  pleading  Hhould  be  different  from 
I  that  established  by  a  long  series  of  prece- 
,  dents  and  decisions  under  36  Oeo,  3.     If 
there  were  no  such  established  course  of 
pleading,  I  admit  that  there   would  be 
much  Weight  and  reason  in  the  arenment 
i  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  puluishing^ 
I  ought,  in  the  wording  of  the  Ptatate,  to 
be  considered  as  a  pare  of  the  crime,  and 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  overt  act,  and  that 
!  consequently  the  published  matter  should 
I  be  set  out  m   the  indictment.    But  my 
answer  to  that  is  that  such  was  not  the 
I  construction  which  the  like  words  had 
I  received  in   36  Geo,  3.  from   which   the 
I  words  in  the  present  statute  were  bor- 
I  rowed. 

I  Kow  I  take  it,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Legislature  was  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  established  courEe  of 
pleading  under  36  Geo.  3,  c.  7.,  at  the  time 
of  the  fi-aming  and  passinff  of  11  A  12 
Vict  c.  12.,  and  was  aware  that  the  words 
used  in  the  36  Cfeo,  3.  did  not  make 
the  expressing  of  the  guilty  compassing,  in 
law,  part  of  the  crime  in  the  sense  con- 
tended for ;  and ,  if  it  was  intended  to  make 
such  an  important  change  in  the  law  as 
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that  insisted  on,  I  apprehend  the  Legisla- 
ture would  not  haye  followed  so  exactly 
the  words  of  the  previous  statute,  upon 
whioh  an  opposite  construction  to  that  now 
contended  for  had  been  put.  The  word 
"other"  does  not  precede  the  words 
**  overt  act "  in  36  Geo.  3.  anj  more  than  in 
the  11  &  12Fic^. ;  and  yet  the  publishing  of 
any  printing  or  writing  was  in  all  respects 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
overt  act  under  that  statute.  Under  those 
circumstances  I  feel  myself  bound  by 
what  has  been  laid  down  by  former  judges, 
and  by  the  decisions  in  the  cases  of 
treason  to  which  I  have  already  referred ; 
and  I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  printing  or  wriung  relied  on, 
as  well  as  every  other  overt  act,  should  all 
be  stated  in  the  indictment  in  this  case 
with  convenient  certainty,  as  they  should 
in  treason,  yet  that  publications  such  as 
those  referred  to  in  tnis  indictment  need 
not  be  set  out  verbatim,  or  with  that  strict- 
ness that  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
libel. 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that 
a  party  tried  for  felony  under  11  A  12 
Vict,  is,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  7th 
section,  protected  from  a  prosecution  for 
treason  upon  the  same  facts  upon  which  he 
had  been  tried  for  felony.  And  it  has  been 
argued,  that  unless  the  writings  and 
matter  relied  on  are  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment, as  strictly  as  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  libel,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
a  defendant  to  avail  himself  of  a  plea  of 
cwirefois  CLcquit.  With  respect  to  that 
argument,  1  would  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  the  indictment  be  as  certain  and 
precise  in  regard  to  the  matters  now 
charged  as  felony  as  when  before  charged 
as  treason,  the  party  is  as  well  pro- 
tected now  from  a  double  prosecution 
for  felony  and  treason,  as  he  was  before 
from  two  prosecutions  for  the  same  alleged 
treason ;  and  as  we  never  hoard  of  a  man's 
having  been  (even  in  the  worst  of  times),  in* 
dieted  twice  for  the  same  alleged  treason, 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  the  reason  nor 
necessity  for  the  Legislature  putting  him 
in  a  different  situation  in  that  respect, 
than  he  would  have  been  in  before  the 
recent  statute.  But,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
overt  acts  must  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment with  sufficient  certainty  to  inform 
the  party  charged  of  that  which  is  to 
be  relied  on  against  him,  in  an  indict- 
ment for  treason  as  in  an  indictment 
for  felony,  1  see  no  real  difficulty  in 
a  pwty  availing  himself,  by  plea  with 
proper  averments,  of  the  provision  to 
which  we  have  been  referred  in  the  7th 
section,  if  at  any  time,  so  outrageous  an 
attempt  should  be  made  as  to  prosecute  a 
party,  first,  for  felony,  and  afterwards  for 
treason,  upon  the  same  facts. 


The  next  objection  which  I  think  it  mate- 
rial to  notice  is  that  of  alleged  duplicity 
in  the  indictmeut,  by  reason  that  several 
different  publications  have  been  relied  on 
in  the  same  count,  in  order  to  make  out 
the  compassing  and  guilty  intention  of 
the  prisoner.  But  what  I  have  already 
said,  as  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
crime,  goes  far,  if  I  am  right  in  that,  to 
dispose  of  this  objection  also  ;  a  man  may 
declare  the  same  guilty  intention  by 
several  distinct  publications ;  nay,  he  may 
declare  or  express  his  intention,  partly  by 
writing,  or  by  printing  and  publishing, 
and  partly  by  open  and  advised  speaking, 
and  partly  by  some  other  overt  act  or  deed ; 
and  all  those  several  matters  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  ont  the  case  against  him,  or 
at  least  all  may  be  relied  on  for  that 
purpose.  It  requires  no  great  ingenuity 
of  mind  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  those 
several  matters  may  be  so  linked  and  con- 
nected together,  and  may  all  converge  so 
completely  to  one  point,  that  the  state- 
ment of  each  may  be  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary to  show  the  bearing  of,  and  to  explain, 
the  whole.  And,  I  think  it  very  plain, 
that  the  Legislature  contemplated  that 
it  might  be  necessary,  as  no  doubt  it 
might,  to  resort  to  means  as  compound 
as  I  have  suggested,  to  make  out  the 
offence.  On  tumini^  to  the  4th  section,  a 
provision  of  a  peculiar  description  is  made 
with  respect  to  cases  where  the  guilty 
intention  is  expressed  by  the  *'  open  and 
advised  speaking  only."  The  word 
*'  only,"  as  used  in  that  section,  shows 
that  it  was  considered  that  the  felony  may 
be  established  partly  by  open  and  advised 
speaking,  and  partly  by  other  means.  But 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  case  I  have  put, 
I  have  supposed  a  neceesary  connexion 
between  all  the  matters  BUgge^ted  all  con- 
verging to  the  one  point,  and  eac^h  link  in 
the  chain  depending  on  the  other,  and  that 
here  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
and  perhaps  it  does  not.  But  the  argu- 
ment that  each  separate  expressing  of  the 
same  guilty  intention,  by  a  different  and 
distinct  publication,  makes  anew  crime, 
is  put  ont  of  the  way  at  once,  if  I  am 
rigntin  likening  this  offence,  in  its  essen- 
tial nature,  to  that  of  treason  under  the 
36  Qeo.  3.,  though  mitigated  in  character. 
Indeed,  the  proposition  that  a  new  crime 
could  be  eked  out  by  each  fresh  expressing 
of  the  same  compassing,  is  so  extra va<rBnt, 
and  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with 
any  principle  of  law  or  justice  that  I  am 
aware  of,  tnat  I  think  the  announcement  of 
such  a  doctrine  carries  its  own  refutation 
with  it,  and,  indeed,  goes  far  to  prove  that 
felony,  under  this  Act,  can  and  ought  no 
more  to  be  considered,  in  point  of  law,  as 
compounded  of  the  guilty  compassing  and 
the  means  adopted  for  expressing  the  same, 
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than  treason  conld  be  compoanded  of  the 
same  two  things  nnder  the  3G  Oeo.  3.  To 
constrae  the  Act  in  the  way  contended  for 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  hold 
that  each  and  every  publication  of  written 
or  printed  matter,  expressive  of  the  same 
compassing,  would  be  a  new  crime,  would 
multiply  offences  greatly  imder  this  Act, 
and  would,  in  my  mind,  be  a  most  crHel 
and  mischievous  constr action,  and  a  con- 
struction thai  conld  liot  fail  to  operate 
most  oppressively  and  unjustly  upon  the 
subject,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
But  the  5th  section  removes  all  doubt 
upon  this  part  of  the  case.  It  is  manifest 
lihat  the  meaning  of  the  5th  section  is, 
that  any  number  of — 
*  **  matters,  acts,  and  deeds,  by  which  such  com- 
passings,"  &c.,"  or  any  of  them,  shall  have  been 
expressed,  uttered,  or  declared," 
may  be  charged  in  the  same  count  in  the 
indictment.  The  section  would  be  useless 
if  it  was  introduced  to  allow  different 
matters  of  the  description  mentioned  to 
be  introduced  into  different  counts  in  an 
indictment.  The  case  to  which  we  have 
been  referred  on  the  Embezzlement  Act, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  that 
case  no  one  act  of  embezzlement  could  be 
aided,  or  in  any  way  worked  out,  by  prov- 
ing any  other  act  of  embezzlement.  Each 
aic$  charged  was  perfectly  independent  of 
tfie  other,  and  the  corpus  of  the  crime 
In  each  case  was  the  particular  act  of 
embezzlement  charged,  and  not  a  general 
intention  or  design  to  embezzle.  I  there- 
fore think  it  right  that  the  different  acts 
of  embezzlement,  neither  having  any  legal 
connexion  with  the  crime  involved  in  the 
other,  should  be  stated  in  different  counts. 
If,  indeed,  it  had  been  enacted  that  a  party 
gnilty  of  three  several  acts  of  embezzle- 
ment within  a  certain  limit  of  time,  should 


generally,  and  that  no  more  certainty  is 
necessary  in  this  case  than  would  be 
necessary  in  an  indictment  for  treason, 
the  introduction  of  the  words  "  amongst 
other  things,"  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
making  the  count  bad.  But  in  any  case, 
I  should  think  the  introduction  of  tke 
words  would  not  vitiate  the  count,  if 
sufficient  appeared  on  the  record  to  sap- 
port,  primdfcteie,  the  charge  contained  in 
the  count;  and  I  find  those  words 
"amongst  other  things/'  or  words  of 
similar  import,  adopt^  in  setting  out 
matter  in  cases  where  the  matter  pro- 
fessed to  be  set  out,  must  be  stated  e3cact]  j 
and  preciselv.  In  libel  cases — for  in- 
stance, Paine  8  case,(a)  HMs  case,(b)  both 
for  seditious  libels ;  also  William9*9  case, 
for  publishing  a  blasphemo'us  libel,  viz., 
Paine's  "  Age  of  BeaBon,"(0}  and  in  the 
several  other  cases  to  which  my  brother 
Penrin  has  referred,  and  which  i  think  it 
unnecessary  again  to  mention. 

Then,  as  to  the  objection  on  account  of 
the  omissions  of  a  proper  colloouium,  and 
of  averments  and  innoendoes.  I  admit  all 
these  are  necessary  where  the  sense  of  the 
matter  is  doubtful ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  case  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
matter  introduced  into  this  indictment 
may  be  fairly  enough  coUeoted  from  the 
passages  themselves,  without  the  aid  of 
colloquium,  averment,  or  innuendo,  be- 
yond what  have  been  introduced  into  the 
indictment.  With  regard  to  the  omission 
of  the  words  •*  of  and  concerning,"  I 
would  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  Martin  v.  Bef.(d) 

With  respect  to  the  objection,  that 
several  of  the  articles  relied  on  in  tlie 
indictment,  being  part  of  the  published 
matter  charged  and  assigned  as  overt 
acts,  are  inconsistent  with  the  time  at 


be  subject  to  a  greater  punishment  than  if  I  which  the  alleged  felony  has  been  laid, 
only  guilty  of  one,  it  nbght  be  necessary  i  my  opinion  is,  that  there  is  an  inoon- 
in  that  case  to  charge  the  three  several  |  sistency  in  that  respect,  in  certain  of  the 
acts  in  the  one  count,  as  in  the  case  with  I  counts  in  the  indictment.  But  in  each 
regard  to  some  other  offences.  But  this  |  count  there  is  one  overt  act  well  laid ; 
is  not  the  end  or  object  of  the  Act.  The  i  &nd  with  regard  to  the  publication  so  well 
punishment  is  the  same  whether  the  party  !  and  sufficiently  laid,  this  objection  does 
oe  guilty  of  one  or  three  of  those  acts  of !  not  hold ;   ana  that  being  the  oase,  my 


embezelement ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  prosecution  is  allowed  to 
charge  three  different  acts  of  embezzle- 
ment, if  committed  within  a  certain  time, 
in  the  one  indictment,  and  the  usual,  and  I 
think  proper  course,  is  to  do  it  in  different 
counts,  (a) 


opinion  ftirther  is,  that  the  other  subse- 
I  quent  assignment  of  inconsistent  or  re- 
I  pugnant  matter  laid  in  the  indictment 
I  mav  be  rejected,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. 
I  do  not  think  such  repugnant  matter 
can  vitiate  the  whole  count,  the  statement 
;  of  the  offence  being  well  laid,  and  there 


As  to  the  objection  to  certain  of  the  |  being  one  overt  act  bi'^siHression  of  guilty 


counts  in  the  indictment,  on  account  of 
the  introduction'  of  the  words  "  amon^^st 
other  things,"  in  setting  out  the  articles 
and  published  matter,  if  I  am  right  in 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Act 

(a)  Iteg  v.  Purchase.  Cur.  &  M.  617. 


intention  well  and  sufficiently  laid  in  each 
count.     Some  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have 

(a)  22  St.  Tr.  360. 

(b)  rb.  1200. 

(c)  26  St.  Tr.  656. 

(rf)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1093. 
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already  referred,  and  especially  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Jastice  Bayletf  and  of  Chief  Jastice 
Abbott,  snpport  this  view  of  the  case. 
And,  in  addition,  I  wonld  refer  to  2  Hawk. 
P.  C,  c.  25,  s.  82,  and  to  O'CanneU  ▼. 
Beg,t{a)  where  Lord  Dffnfnan*s  interpreta- 
tion and  reading  of  Lord  HoU*8  jadgment 
in  the  case  of  Seg.  y.  Rhodes  will  be 
found.  It  is,  however,  another  question, 
whether  we  should  not  ffQard  the  prisoner 
against  beins  prejudiced  by  pleading  over 
(in  oase  he  sos^l  now  be  allowed  to  plead, 
upon  which  question  something  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered),  by  reason  of 
those  ill-assigned  overt  acts.  Mr.  Justice 
£ayley*8  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in 
Watson*e  case,  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
OYert  acts  which  are  not  supported  in  an 
indictment  for  treason,  may  be  rejected 
by  the  grand  jury  in  finding  their  bill, 
and  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  find 
their  bill  on  the  overt  acts  that  have  been 
sustained  before  them  in  proof.  Now,  I 
should  sav  that  when  the  Court  finds 
some  of  the  overt  acts  insufficiently  laid 
in  the  indictment,  such  ill-laid  overt  acts 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  indict- 
ment, or,  in  technical  language,  quashed ; 
acd  the  indictment  treatea  and  con- 
sidered, in  all  respects,  as  if  uo  such 
ill-laid  overt  acts  had  been  introduced 
into  it. 

January  14th. 
MoTioK  roB  Final  Judgudnt. 

SolyeUoT'Oeneral  for  the  Crown :  The 
decision  upon  the  general  demurrer 
being  against  the  prisoner,  the  Crown 
is  entitled  to  final  judgment  and  sen- 
tence. Taking  a  general  demurrer  to 
the  indictment,  the  prisoner  admits  the 
charges  it  contains,  sr,  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  pleading, 
the  facts  must  be  admitted  in  order  to 
raise  the  question  on  which  the  prisoner 
seeks  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  2  EaU,  P.C.,  c.  33,  257.  Even  in 
capital  cases,  the  prisoner,  after  a  de- 
murrer to  the  indictment  has  been  ruled 
against  him,  is  not  entitled  to  plead  over ; 
and  even  if  in  foMyrem  vUcr  he  is  entitled 
to  plead  over,  this  is  not  that  case, — 

'*  The  true  dilEBrence,'*  sayii  Hale,  ''seems  to  be 
this  :  If  a  person  be  indicted  or  appealed  of 
felony,  and  he  will  demur  to  the  appeal  or  in- 
dictment, and  it  be  judged  against  him,  he  shall 
have  judgment  to  be  banned,  for  it  is  a  confes- 
sion of  the  iadictment,  and  a  wilful  confession." 

Also,  where  a  party  is  permitted  to 

Slead  over,  it  is  in  case  of  a  plea,  not  of  a 
emurrer.    Y.  B.  14  Edw,  4.  fo.  7,  p.  10 ; 
2  Inst.  178— 
"  If  a  party  demur  in  law,  and  that  be  ad- 

{a)  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1;  11  CL  &  F.  879; 
1  Cox  C.  C.  580. 


judged  against  him,  he  shall  have  judgment  to 
be  hanged.*' 

There  is  also  another  passage  in  Hal^a) — 
"  If  a  prisoner  pleads  in  bar,  where  he  con- 
cludes not  to  the  felony,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  demur  and  have  judgment  for  the 
Crown,  the  prisoner  may  then  be  put  on  trial, 
because  the  Attorney-General's  demurrer  is  uo 
confession  of  the  offence." 

Hawkins,  2  P.C.  c.  31,  s.  7,  says,— 
**  That  in  criminal  cases^,  not  capital,  if  the 
defendant  demur  to  an  indictment,  &c.,  whether 
in  abatement  or  otherwise,  the  Court  will  not 
give  judgment  against  him  to  answer  over,  but 
final  judgment." 

The  object  of  the  law  clearly  is,  that 
the  life  of  a  party  shall  not  be  endangered 
by  mispleading,  but  when  the  reason 
ceases,  of  course  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  law ;  and  when  it  was  sought,  m  Reg,  v. 
Taylor  {Jb)y  to  extend  this  principle  to  eases 
of  misdemeanor,  the  Court,  entertaining 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  pro- 
nounce final  judgment  for  the  Crown  or 
.  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster^  directed 
j  the  point  to  be  argued;  and  Lord  Tenterden 
'.  held  that  the  judgment  against  the  pri- 
soner ought  to  be  final.  It  is  clear  that 
Lord  Tenterden  was  speaking  of  felonies 
at  common  law  on  conviction  for  which 
death  would  follow.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  cases,  in  1841  and  1842,  con- 
taining dicta  of  three  different  judges 
on  circnit.  In  Reg.  v.  Phelps t{c)  an  in- 
dictment for  murtler,  Coltman,  J.,  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  prisoner  might 
demur  and  plead  over  to  the  felony  at 
the  same  time  ;  at  all  events  he  might 
demur,  and  if  the  demurrer  were  ruled 
against  him,  then  plead  over  to  the  felony. 
In  Reg.  v.  Adafns(d)  an  indictment  for  riot- 
ously assembling  and  demolishing  a  bouse, 
which  was  previously  a  capital  felony, 
Coltman,  J.,  intimated  his  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  might  demur  to  the  indictment 
and  afterwards  plead  over  to  the  felony. 
In  Reg.  v.  Parc^a*e,(e)  where  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  transportable  felony, 
Patteson,  J.,  replied — 

*<I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prisoner  may  plead  over." 

Subsequent  cases,  however,  have  over- 
rnled  these  dicta  in  Carrington  and  Marsh- 
ma/ns  reports,  which  were  improvident 
and  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon.  In  Reg. 
V.  Odgwk  if)  in  1843,  an  indictment  for 
cutting  and  wounding,  the  prisoner  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  afterwards  his  counsel 
proceeded    to    take    an  objection   which 

(fl)  2  Hale,  P.C.  267. 

(6)  3  B.  &  C.  509. 

(c>  Car.  &  M.  180. 

(</)   lb.  %99. 

(tf)  lb.  617. 

(/>  8Moo.  &E.  479. 
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could  only  be  taken  by  demnrrer.  GrW' 
well,  J.,  said, — 

'<It  is  admitted  that  the  only  mode  of  the 
prisoner  taking  advantage  of  the  objection 
would  be  by  demurrer  ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
felonies  he  might  demur  and  plead  over  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
prituiner  has  no  such  right,  and  Mr.  Justice  Patte- 
son  ana  inysolf,  after  consultation,  on  the  Oxford 
circuit,  agreed  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
If  a  prisoner  demurs,  he  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences." 

In  Beg.  t.  Bowen,{a)  decided  in  1844, 
the  prisoner's  coansel  having  proposed  to 
demar  to  the  indictment,  which  was  for 
the  destr action  of  a  registry  of  baptism, 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  said.— 

''  This  is  not  a  capital  case ;  you  may  there- 
fore be  bound  by  your  demurrer,  aud  may  not 
be  allowed  to  plead  over.  It  is  a  very  doubtful 
point— I  give  no  judgment — I  only  forewarn  the 
counsel  that  they  may  be  concluded  by  the 
demurrer." 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion  by  the 
Chief  Juetice,  who  was  remarkable  for  bis 
caution  in  not  sui^gesting  any  opinion  in 
which  the  law  did  not  warrant  him,  the 
prisoner's  counsel  did  not  persevere  in  put- 
ting in  the  demurrer.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  fountain  head,  where  the  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  its  primitive  parity,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proposition  con  bended 
for  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  is  well  founded, 
namely,  that  even  in  a  capital  case  a 
prisoner  is  bound  by  a  demurrer. 

Napier,  Q.O.,  and  BuU,  Q.O.,  for  the 
prisoner :  If  a  prisoner's  counsel  considers 
the  frame  of  the  indictment  likely  to 
embarrass  the  prisoner,  he  is  warranted  in 
submitting  the  question  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court;  bub  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  prisoner  is  to  be  liable 
to  transportation  for  an  error  of  his 
counsel  P  The  difficulty  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  capital  and  other  cases. 
In  2  Hcde  P.  C.  225,  it  is  laid  down  that, 
if  it  be  but  an  extra-judicial  confession, 
though  it  be  in  Court,  as  where  the  pri- 
soner freely  tells  the  fact  and  demands 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  whether  it  be 
felony,  though  upon  the  fact  thus  shown  it 
appear  to  be  felony,  the  Court  will  not 
record  his  confession,  but  will  admit  him 
to  plead  to  the  felony  **  not  guilty."  The 
confession  of  the  fact  is  not  as  an  admission 
of  guilt,  but  for  a  judicial  purpose,  to  try 
whether  the  indictment  charges  the  felony 
well  or  not.  In  4  Bla,  Com.  334,  it  is 
said. — 

'*  some  have  held  that  if,  on  demurrer,  the 
point  of  law  be  adjudged  against  the  prisoner, 
he  shall  have  judgment  and  execution,  &c.  But 
this  is  denied  by  others  who  hold  that  in  such 

(a)  1  C.  &  K.  501. 
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case  he  shnll  be  directed  aud  received  to  plead 
the  general  issue  not  guilty  after  a  demurrer 
determined  against  him." 

The  authorities  upon  this  qneBtion  are  to 
be  found  in  2  Oahb.  Cr.  L.  S25-6.  As 
to  rules  which  have  been  made  in  fawnem 
vitm,  Gray's  case(a)  establishes  the  pro- 
position that,  where  there  is  a  privilege  in 
fo/voretn  vitcB  given  to  felony,  it  is  not 
taken  away  by  the  punishment  being  re- 
duced from  capital  punishment  to  traDs- 
portation :  since  that  case  the  distinction 
Detween  capital  and  other  felonies,  as 
regards  the  privileges  of  the  aocuaed,  is 
abolished.  There  is  certainly  some  ob- 
scnritv  concerning  the  ancieot  doctrine 
as  laia  down  in  the  old  books — 
"If  a  man  indicted  of  felony  demur  to  the 
indictment,  and  will  not  otherwise  answer,  this 
is  no  standing  mute,  but  if  the  demurrer  be 
ruled  against  him,  he  shall  have  judgment  of 
death"  rs  Hale  P.  C.  315)  ; 

but  that  is  only  because  he  reftises  to 
answer,  and  will  not  put  himself  on  the 
country.  The  obscurity  may  be  cleared 
up  by  considering  that  after  a  party  de- 
murred he  could  not  be  considered  as 
mute,  and  the  punishment  oT peine  forte  et 
dure  could  not  be  applied;  if,  then,  the 
party  would  not  put  himself  on  the  coun- 
try, the  judgment  was  final,  not  because 
he  demurred,  but  because  he  rested  on  his 
demurrer,  and  would  not  go  to  trial  at  all. 
In  Y.  B.  14  Edw,  4.,  p.  7,  plac.  10,  the  words 
are  sHl  demv/r  sur  un  plea,  that  is,  if  he 
rest  on  the  plea,  and  does  not  put  himself 
on  the  country.  In  Oawen  v.  Hustee, 
1  Dyw,  39,  b.  plac.  66,  it  is  said — 
**  As  for  saying  the  felony  is  confessed,  it  is  not 
so  ;  aud  he  shall  be  received,  after  the  demur- 
rer adjudged,  to  plead  not  guilty  because  he  de- 
murs for  the  insufficiency  of  the  declaration." 

Hwne  V.  Ogle(h);  Wilton  v.  Law{c).  As 
to  the  cases  cited  from  Carringion  and 
Marahinan,  the  dictum  of  PcUteeon,  J.  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  right;  and  Beg. 
V.  Bowen  was  tried  before  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Grays  case  had 
been  pronounced.  In  Beg.  v.  H(mtUm,{d^ 
Burton,  J.  said — 

"  this  being  an  indictment  for  misdemeanor, 
and  notforfeUmy,  the  prisoner  is  not,  upon  the 
demurrer  taken  by  him  being  overraled,  en- 
titled to  plead  over  " ; 

and  even  in  misdemeanor  there  was*  re- 
cently a  case  in  which  the  party  demurred 
with  liberty  to  plead  over :  Beg.  v.  The 
Biifningham  and  Gloucester  Bailway  Com- 
pany.{e) 

(a)  11  CI.  &F.427. 

(6)  Crc.  Rliz.  196. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Baym.  20. 

id)  Jebb  &  R  loa. 

(6)  8  Q.  B.  284 ;  1  G.  &  Dav.  459. 
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In  BastaWa  Entries,  584,  after  a 
plea  of  sanctaarj,  the  prisoner  was  bold 
that  if  he  wished  he  might  plead  over : 
ho  did  so,  and  was  acquitted.  B<icon 
states  (Abr.  tit.  "Demurrer")  that  the 
judgment  in  demarrer  is  re9p<mdeat  ou$t&r. 
A  demoi'rer  to  an  indictment  is  the  same 
as  a  plea  in  abatement,  2  Haie  P.  C.  236. 
There  was  no  distinction  in  cases  of  appeal. 
Com.  Dig.  titw  **  Appeal."  A  demurrer 
can  only  be  said  to  confess  the  facts  be- 
cause it  does  not  denj  them,  for  it  does 
not  in  express  terms  admit  them.  It  is 
only  an  implied  admission  of  what  is  well 
pleaded,  but  here  the  prisoner  says  no- 
thing is  well  pleaded  (2  Hale  P.  G.  c.  29, 
p.  225).  It  is  plain  from  HdUt  that  there 
was  a  form  whereby  the  prisoner  could, 
before  pleading,  ask  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Ooort,  whether  the  indictment  was 
sufficient ;  where  a  man  rested  his  case 
entirely  on  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
indictment,  and  refused  to  plead,  then 
final  judgment  should  be  given  against 
him;  and  in  mentioning  the  opinion  of 
Chokst  J.,  Hawhin$  merely  referred  to  it  as 
an  authority  to  that  eHect.  Greeswell,  J., 
in  Reg,  t.  OdgereXo)  abided  by  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed  in  the  former  case.  The 
point  raised  in  B>eq,  ▼.  Odgera  was,  whether 
a  man  could  plead  and  demur  together,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  demur  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  plead 
"  not  guilty." 

Attorney 'QeneraL{Monahan) :  As  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  judgment  on  demurrer  to  an  in- 
dictment is  final,  but  it  is  in  the  discre- 
tion, of  the  Court  to  allow  a  demurrer  to 
be  withdrawn.  In  misdemeanor  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  proper  judgment 
would  be  final  judgment,  and  not  revpon- 
deat  oueter:  Reg.  v.  €Hbaon{h)\  Reg,  v. 
Taylor.(G)  In  Reg,  v.  Taylor,  on  an  iu- 
speotion  of  the  plea  of  aubrefoie  acquit, 
it  appeared  that  the  ofiences  charged 
were  not  the  same.  The  Court  ordered 
final  judgment  to  be  entered.  It  is  a 
very  strong  case,  for  the  prayer  of  judg- 
ment was  that  the  defendant  might  be 
ordered  to  plead  over;  but  the  Court 
thought  that  it  was  their  duty,  notwith- 
standing the  prayer,  to  give  that  judg- 
ment which  was  n^ht,  and  that  the  man 
should  have  final  judgment.  The  mean- 
ing of  a  demurrer  is  that  a  party  puts 
himself  on  trial  by  the  Court.  Oawen  v. 
Hu8eee  does  not  apply,  for  the  demurrer 
was  allowed,  and  the  question  did  not 
arise.  Wilson  r.  Law  (d)  is  not  a  demurrer 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  declaration,  but 
tD  the  sufficiency  of  the  process.    Hwne 


(a)  2  Moo.  &  fi.  479. 
(6)  8  East,  110. 
(c)  8  B  &  C.  503. 
id)  1  Ld.  Raym.  90,  196 


V.  Ogle  (a)  does  not  becur  out  the  argument 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Gray  v.  Reg. 
only  decided  that  in  felonies,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  had  been  capital,  the 
prisoner  retains  his  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  though  the  punishment  be  no 
longer  capital ;  but  it  does  not  decide,  as 
has  been  contended,  that  privileges  which 
have  been  ^ranted  in  favorem  vitoe  are  to 
be  extended  to  all  felonies.  Great  mis- 
chief will  result  if  the  law  turn  out  to  be 
this,  that  a  party  may  demur  and  then 
take  his  chance  of  a  trial.  The  case  refer- 
red to  by  Hale,  in  2  P.  C.  315,  reported  in 
the  Year  Book,  14  Edw.  4.,  was  a  case  where 
a  party  put  in  an  imperfect  plea.  If  an 
indictment  is  insufficient,  the  prisoner 
can  move  to  quash  it,  but  that  is  aitferent 
from  the  course  taken  here.  2  Hawk,  P.  C. 
c.  23.  s.  137  has  been  relied  on,  but  there 
is  a  distinction  between  appeals  and  in- 
dictment. An  appeal  was  not  at  the  suit 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
after  an  indictment,  Ashford  y.  Thorn- 
eon,(6)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  s.  5 ;  Stanford, 
P.C.  lib.  3.  p.  150;  3  Ld.  Ra^m,  70; 
where  the  pleadings  in  WUeon  v.  Law 
are  set  out.  It  is  not  denied  that,  if 
a  proper  case  is  made  for  it,  the  Court  has 
the  discretion  to  expunge  a  demurrer  from 
the  record  altogether,  and,  giving  no  judg- 
ment upon  it,  permit  the  party  to  plead 
upon  his  ori^nal  arraignment.  But  the 
present  case  is  not  a  discretionary  one  at 
all :  the  prisoner  has  chosen  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  I  therefore  respect- 
fully call  for  the  judgpnent  of  the  Court, 
the  only  judgment  that  can  properly  be 
made  the  subject-matter  of  further  con- 
sideration, or  be  received  by  a  Court  of 
Appeal.     Cur.  adv.  vuU. 


January  18th. 
Judgment  of  Eebpokoeat  Oustee. 

Perbik,  J. :  The  Court  has  already  pro- 
nounced judgment  upon  the  demurrer  in 
this  case,  overruling  the  demurrer  to  the 
first  and  third  counts,  and  allowing  the 
demurrer  to  all  the  overt  acts  in  the  other 
counts  except  the  first,  of  course  specify- 
ing those  acts.  Upon  this  the  Crown 
prayed  final  judgment,  and  the  prisoner 
insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  plead  over 
to  the  indictment.  Several  cases  have 
been  cited  upon  both  sides:  we  have 
looked  into  all  of  them,  and  my  brother 
Richards  has  mentioned  a  case  which  was 
not  mentioned  in  argument,  the  latest 
case  on  the  subject,  which  occurred  in 
1845 — and  since  the  Question  was  under 
the  consideration  of  tne  English  judges 

(a)  Cro.  E\\z.  196. 
(6)  I  B.  a  Aid.  405. 
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concerning  felonies  as  in  Chray'a  onse — 
namely ,  the  ease  oiReg.  y.  8eTva.{a)  In  that 
case  a  demnrrer  was  pat  in  and  oyerraled, 
after  which  the  prisoners  were  permitted 
to  plead  over  to  the  felony,  and  they 
pleaded  "not  guilty."  We  consider  it 
right  to  follow  that  oase,  and  parsning 
the  precedent  to  which  we  hare  been  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  BttU  in  BatiaU,  after  pro- 
nouncing our  judgment  upon  the  de- 
murrer, at  the  desire  of  the  prisoner,  we 
shall  allow  him  to  plead  over  to  the  felony; 
and  now,  OlerU  of  the  OrQwn,  ask  him 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

The  prisoner  haying  been  called  on  to 
plead,  pleaded  ''nor  guiltT,"  and  the 
Court  was  adjourned  to  the  6th  February. 


Febbuart  Sessions. 

Before  Ball,  J.,  and  Lbfrot,  B. 

Wednesday,  February  7th. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  having  found  a  fourth  indict- 
ment against  the  prisoner  at  this  com- 
mission,  Buii  moved  that  '*  no  proceed- 
ing be  taken  on  this  indictment  until 
either  a  trial  be  had  on  the  indictment 
preferred  and  found  at  the  preceding  com- 
mission, or  that  it  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
He  complained  that  the  AUomey-Geneiul 
should  be  allowed  to  experimentalize  on 
Mr.  Duffy  by  sending  up  four  snccessive 
bills  against  him,  and  in  each  case  mend- 
ing his  hand  by  drawing  up  his  indictment 
in  a  different  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
hints  he  had  derived  from  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  by  whom  he  was  taught  how  to 
amend  his  errors.  All  the  overt  acts 
which  were  qusshed  by  the  judgment  on 
demurrer  had  been  restored  to  the  fourth 
indictment  with  the  necessary  correc- 
tions. The  effect  of  allowing  the  Attorney- 
General  to  **try  his  prentice  hand"  on 
indictment  after  indictment,  bad  been  to 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  the  right  to  speedy 
trial  g^ven  by  the  Habeas  Gorpue  Act,  and 
to  involve  his  affairs  in  ruin.  In  spite  of 
all  this  assistance  the  present  indictment, 
like  its  predecessors,  aidmitted  of  amend- 
ment in  many  important  particulars. 

The  AUorne^'Omieral  contended  that  the 
delay  was  owing  to  the  course  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  advised  to  take.  Tho 
prisoner  would  be  in  no  way  prejudiced 
Dy  the  new  indictment.  The  tirst  count 
in  the  third  indictment  had  been  upheld 
on  the  demurrer,  and  contained  all  the 


(a)  2  C.  &  K.  58.  The  point  was  not  argued 
in  Senra's  case.  The  decision  was  overmled 
in  Bex  v.  Faderman,  1  Den.  C.  C.  569  and 
8  C.  &  K.  858  ;  see  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Mtdcahy 
V.  Beg.,  L.  K.  8  H.  L.  338. 


I  publications  charged  against  him.  Fro- 
!  oeeding  by  a  new  indictment  would  avoid 
j  a  writ  of  error  on  the  plea  in  abatement 
to  the  third  indictment.  The  Grown 
offered  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the 
third  indictment  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
had  pleaded  to  the  fourth.  Counsel  for 
tho  defendant  contended  that  the'  nolle 
prosequi  should  be  entered,  if  at  all,  before 
the  prisoner  nleaded  to  the  new  indict- 
ment, so  that  it  might  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  the  new  indictment. 

Ball,  J. :  This  is  an  application  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  Tlie  Court  is 
called  upon  by  reason  of  the  many  delays, 
as  well  as  other  causes,  to  say  that,  be- 
cause the  case  has  been  disposed  of  by  the 
^rand  jury  on  four  occasions,  the  Crown 
IS  not  to  proceed  to  a  trial  on  the  merits. 
There  is  no  statement  that  the  Attorney' 
General  has  done  anything  unjustifiable. 
That  hardships  will  sometimes  occur  to 
the  prisoner  ia  incident  to  all  prosecu- 
tions; but,  unless  the  Attorney 'Cfeneral 
does  something  illegal,  unjust,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  his  duty,  the  Court  cannot  inter- 
fere. The  Attorney- General  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  safe  or  prudent  to  go  to  trial 
on  the  former  indictment,  and  is  the 
Court  to  say  that  he  shall  not  exercise  this 
discretion  P  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Court  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in 
this  part  of  the  application.  With  respect 
to  the  other,  that  the  Court  should  not 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  an  objection  de- 
pending on  the  contingency  of  a  nolle 
prosequi  being  entered  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  which,  it  is  said,  may  afford  him 
the  opportunity  of  setting  aside  the  whole 
proceeding— was  any  Court  ever  seriously 
called  upon  to  stop  the  Crown  in  an  un- 
doubtedly legal  cause  on  the  ground  of  a 
possibility  P  What  is  the  right  claimed  P 
To  raise  a  technical  objection  to  defeat  a 
trial.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  such 
an  application. 

Lefbot,  B.,  referred  to  Swan  and 
Jefferey's  case,  (a)  and  said :  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  bound  to  plead 
to  this  indictment,  and  that  we  have  in 
this  case  no  discretion. 


Thursday,  February  8th. 
Demubbbe  to  Foubth  Isdictmkmt. 

The  prisoner  was  called  on  to  plead  to 
the  fourth  indictment,  when  his  counsel 
tendered  a  plea  of  abatement^  alleging 
that  one  of  the  grand  jurors  was  not  a 
resident  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  further  or  otherwise  than  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  that  he  was  seised 
and  possessed  of  no  property  further  or 


(a)  F«8t.  Cr.  L.  106. 
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otherwiae  than  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  :  Gavan  Duffy  afterwards  and  after  the  pasain*-, 
IS  to  say^thathepoasesBed  certain  premises  &c.,  did  ou  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  &<?, 
outside  of  what  was  the  boundary  of  the  '  f«irtber  feloniously  express,  utter,  and  declare! 
city  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipar  hy  then  and  there  feloniouriy  publishing  a 
Acts,  3  &  4  Vict  cc.  108.,  109. ;  and  that  he  certain  writing  of  him  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
was  not  a  burgess  or  freeman  of  the  city.      ^»^%i  hy  him  then  and  there  written  to  one 

This  plea  having  been  overruled  after  ^illiam  Smith  O'Brien,  which  said  last-men - 
argument  on  demurrer  to  the  Attorney^  i  *»®^«<^  anting  is  as  foUows,  that  is  to  say  .  .  . 
Qener(d:$  replication,  The  count    proceeded  .to    charge  the 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen  applied  that  the  pri-    other  publications  in  the  same  way. 

and  as  to  the  letter  to  Smith  O'Brien,  and  !  ^ je^  Th^'dr^t"  otherwiBe  the 

to  demur  to  the  remainder,  concluding  I      ThtrTnln!.     tk  *  *i.        .,  nu    i      ^ 
that  it  might  be  quashed;  he  referred  to    Ouff^l^^r  thT     *  •  **'«/"d^.5'^»««^  ^ajan 
«     ji_i *=_«.    n..  s  ,     r>  I.  ^  Duffy,  after  the  passmg,  &c.,  did  on  the  third 


a  dictum  of  Tindal,  O.J.,  in  Reg.  v. 
Parker  ;(a)  Hinds  v.  Gray  {{b)  Briscoe  v. 
Hill,(e)  2  Wms.  Saund.  285 ;  the  judgment 
of  Perrt»,  J.,  tbndBiehards,  B.,  above,  p.  827. 
The  Court  rqled  that  he  must  either 
plead  or  demur,  but  could  not  do  both 


day  of  June,  &c,  feloniously  further  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  deprive 
and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the 
style,  honour,  and  Royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  said 
last-mentioned  felonious  compassing,  imagina- 


ww^*  w  xx^uAut,  viAv  \JvuAu  iiuu  uu  uuiiii.  lasi-menuonea  leiomons  compassmg,  imagina- 

Sir  C.  O'LogMsn  stated  that  they  would  i  t>o°»  Jnvention,  device,  and  intention,  he,  the 
demur  to  the  whole  indictment,  which  was  :  T  %•*?"«»  .^*y»«  ^"^y*  ^^  «»  the  said  third 
as  follows :—  I  ^^  of  J«ne  m  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish 

I  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
Indigtxbkt.  '  aforesaid,  feloniously  express,  utter,  and  de- 

County  of  the  city  of  1  FirPt  count.— That  '  °^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  »«*•  "^  ^^^^  herem- 
Dublin,towit.  /Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  ""er  next  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  (U/  overt 
after  the  passing  of  an  Act,  Ac,  did  on  the  third  "£f^' *'\..®'^®F  ***  ^"*^'  perfect,  and  bring  to 
day  of  June,  in  the  eleventh  year,  &c.,  feloniously  !  .J*,™  "'^  last-mentiomid  most  evil  and 
compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  '  ^^c^ed  felony  and  felonious  compassing,  Ac. 
depriVte  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  I  »^o''^>d'  ^^  *»»«  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
from  the  style,  honour,  and  Royal  name  of  the  I  ^^^wards  to  wit  on  the  said  third  day  of 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  JH°®»  ««••  f«loiiiousIy  did  publish  divers  other 
the  said  felonious  compassing,  imagination,  in-  i  P"°^°^  »"  <*»^er8  numbers  of  a  certain  public 
ventiou,  device,  and  intention,  be,  the  said  "«''»Pape«'  called  The  Nation,  the  said  last- 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  then  and  there  feloniously  ™«"^»o'»ed  printings  contaming  therein  incite- 
did  express,  utter,  and  declare,  by  then  and  ,  ™®°*'**  encouragements,  advices,  and  exhorta- 
tbere  feloniously  publishing  a  certain  printing  H°°*  *®  V^^  "**f®  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the 
in  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  public  nens-  **"*®°  '"  ,  •  •  •  Ireland,  against  our  said 
paper  caUed  The  Nation,  which  said  printing  is  i  ^l^^^f^  La«y  the  Queen,  to  rise  and  rebel, 
entitled  "  The  Business  of  To-day,"  in  a  certain  '  j  ^"L?*'^  ^^^  ***®  Q"®®**  to  deprive  and 
part  of  which  said  printing  there  were  and  are  '  <*JP?^  ™m  the  style,  honour,  and  Koyal  mune 
contained  certain  felonious  matters,  expressing,  !  ^^  the  Impenal  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
uttering,  and  declaring  his,  the  said  Charles  .  °"  *"*  ""^^  last-memioned  felonious  compass- 
Gavan  Duffy *h,  felonious  compassing,  imagina-  *"«'*«•»  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  after- 
tion,  invention,  device,  and  intention  aforesaid  i  ^*""'  *°1  *"*'  ****  P"«i"g.  &c.,  did  on  the 
according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  I  ^^^'°teenth  day  of  June,  Ac,  further  feloni- 
that  is  to  say  .  .  .  And  in  a  certain  other  i  ^""^'  «*P«*a»  fitter,  and  deckre,  by  the  overt 
part  of  which  said  printing,  there  were  and  are  ■  ^^  •"^  *^*®^  hereinafter  next  mentioned,  that 
contained  certain  other  felonious  matters,  ex-  J*  ^®  s&y,m  order  further  to  fulfil,  Ac.,  his  sai4 
pressing,  &c.  And  the  said  felonious  com-  .  *a»t-mentioned  most  evil  and  wicked  felony  and 
passing,  Ac.,  he  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  *clonious  compassing,  Ac.  aforesaid,  he  the  said^ 
afterwards,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  i  ,  '  ^terwards,  &c  ,  did  on  the  said  seventeenth 
Act,  &c.,  did  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  ^l  ^^.  ^^^^'  ^'  ^^^^^  feloniously  compose 
"—      ^--^  —    ^  .     .      .  .    and  write  and  publish  a  certain  other  writing  of 

him,  the  said  Charles  Gavan   Duffy,  by  him 

_^ ^ ^ ^  ^_^^  ^ ^^^     then  and  there  written  to  one  William  Smith 

oflhe  said  public  newsplJercalledrAc  Nation,  ^'^"en,  of  and  concerning  a  certain  treasonable 
which  said  last-mentioned  printing  is  entitled  movement  and  revolution  by  certain  evil-din- 
"The  Uses  of  Union/'  in  a  certain  part  of  |  P|^  ^"^J^i?  ^^  jnrors  aforesaid  unknown, 
which,  Ac.,  that  is  to  say    .     .     .    And  the    *  ""   """*  ***"      r^.t—:-— »  ^ 

raid  felonious  compassing,  imagination,  inven- 
tion, device,  and  intention,  be  the  said  Charles 

(a)  Car.  A  M.  639. 
(6)  1  Man.  A  G.  SOI. 
(c)  10  M.  A  W.  785. 


Ac,  further  feloniously  express,  utter,  and 
declare,  by  then  and  there  feloniously  publish- 
ing a  certain  other  printing  in  one  other  number 


then  and  there  feloniously  purposed  and  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  effect  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  levying  war  against  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  Ii^land, 
in  order  to  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  and  Bqyal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  thereby  then  and  there  urging 
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no  averment  that  the  compaesing  on 
Jane  3rd  was  present  to  the  mind  of  tbe 
priBoner  at  the  time  when  it  is  charged  to 
have  been  expressed  by  overt  acts  laid  on 
later  days.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
I  objection  is  not  well  fonnded.     A.B  I  im- 

lasi  meniiouen  icioiuuub  vuiupoootui^,  *.^.,  ..-t,    dej^tan^j  the  indictment  and  the  purview 

&c.,  afterwards,  &c.,  did  on  the  twenty-ninth    ^^  ^j^^  ^^^   j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^he  conclusion 

day  of  July,  &c.,  further  feloniously  express, 

utter,  and  declare,  by  the  overt  acts  and  deeds 

hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  in  order 


and  inciting  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien  to 
fulfil  and  further  and  bring  to  effect  the  ireason- 
able  movement  and  revolution  last  aforesaid, 
aud  the  said  last  mentioned  letter,  &c.,  did 
feloniously  send  and  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien.  And  the  said 
last  mentioned  felonious  compassing,  &c.,  he,  |  ^j^rgtun^j  the  indictment  and  the  purview 


further  to  ftilfil,  &c.,  he,  &c.,  did  on  the  said 
twenty-ninth  day  of  July  feloniously  priut  and 
cause  and  procure  to  be  printed,  with  intent  to 
publish  the  same,  certain  other  printings,  con- 
taining therein  solicitations  and  incitements  to 
the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 


that  the  averments  impoi-t  that  the  com- 
passing of  the  3rd  of  Jnne  was  pi-esent  to 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
the  subsequent  overt  acts.  It  was  argued 
that,  by  the  strict  rules  of  criminal  plead- 
ing, there  should  be  a  distinct  averment 
preceding  each  overt  act,  that  the  pri- 
soner then  entertained  the  felonious  com- 


in  Ireland,  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  ;  passing.  If  this  were  so,  the  indictment 
to  rise  and  rebel,  and  to  deprive  and  depose  our  |  would  be  clearly  open  to  the  objection  of 
said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,    duplicity. 

and  Boyal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Tj^e  third  objection  for  uncertainty  is 
United  Kingdom  against,  &e.  ^  ^,at   it   is   not    sidEciently   averred  that 

The  fourth  count  charged  a  compassing  |  there  was  a  treasonable  design  on  foot  at 
to  levy  war,  &c.,  but  was  otherwise  the  ;  the  time  the  several  overt  acts  were  com- 
same  as  the  third,  except  that  it  charged  mitted.  It  is  answered  by  the  Crown  that 
the  prisoner  with  publishing  articles  in-  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  an  ayer- 
citing  the  Queen's  subjects  to  aid  and  ment,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  felonious 
assist  William  Smiih  0*Brien  in  a  war,  in  design  suflaciently  appears.  But  there  is 
which  he  and  others   were  actually  en-    a  third  argument  which  disposes  of  this 

objection.  It  was  argned  for  the  prisoner, 
that,  to  constitute  a  printing  an  overt  act 
three  things  are  necessary,  that  it  should 
be  averred  to  have  been  published,  that  it 
should  relate  to  a  treasonable  design,  and 
that  it  should  be  a  treasonable  design 
either  then  existing  or  in  contemplation. 
In  support  of  this  argument  we  were  re- 
ferrea  to  a  passage  in  Foster,  but  I  can 
find  no  authority  for  that  position.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Fo8ter(a)  to  the  effect  that, 
to  make  words  overt  acts  of  treason,  they 
must  have  reference  to  some  treasonable 


Theob 


objections  urged  in  support  of  the 
demurrer  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
judgment. 

Wednesday,  February  14th. 
Ball,  J. :  llie  objections  raised  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  this  indictment 
are  six:  the  first  for  uncertainty,  the 
second  for  duplicity,  the  third  for  repug- 
nancy—these apply  to  portions  of  all  four 
counts.  The  other  objections  applv  only 
to  the  third  and  fourth  counts.   The  fourth 


objection  is  that  these  counts  are  bad  for  design,  but  it  is  nowhere  laid  down  that 
want  of  a  statement  of  any  overt  act,  it  this  is  applictible  to  printings.  On  the 
being  contended  that  publications  are  not  contrary,  Foster  drew  a  marked  distinc- 
overt  acts  under  11  &  12  Vict. ;  the  fifth  tion  between  "  loose  words"  and  print- 
is  that  the  third  overt  act  in  each  of  ings  or  writings,  the  latter  of  which  may 
these  counts  charges  a  printing  not  pub-  '  clearly  be  overt  acts  of  treason.     I  am. 


lished;  and  the  sixth  that  these  counts 
contain  no  averment  of  any  contemplated 
rebellion  or  treasonable  design. 

As  to  the  first  objection  for  uncertainty, 
which  applies  to  the  first  two  counts,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  sufficient  averment 
that  the  prisoner  expressed  the  compassing 
on  June  3rd  by  the  part  of  the  printing 
set  forth  in  the  indictment.  The  fallacy- 
consists  in  the  assumption  that  the  pri- 
soner is  averred   to   have  expressed  the 


therefore,  of  opinion  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  such  averment. 

Tbe  last  objection  for  uncertainty 
applies  to  the  third  and  fonrth  counts,  and 
is  that  the  charge  of  publishing  *'  divers 
other  printings  in  divers  other  numbers 
of  a  certain  public  newspaper  "  is  bad  for 
not  marking  the  particular  publications  or 
papers  by  dates  or  otherwise.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  precedents  in  Thisilewooc^s 
case  (6)  and  Frost's  ca«e  (c)  being  all  one 


compassing  by  the  entire  of  the  publica-  |  way,  and  there  being  no  authority  cited  to 

tion,  as  well  by  the  innocent  part  as  by     '  

that  charged  to  be  felonious.  I  take  it 
that  the  averment  means  that  the  prisoner 
expressed  the  compassing  by  the  part  set 
out,  and  is  sufficient. 

The  next  objection  for  uncertain ty,whioh 
applies  to  all  four  counts,  is  that  there  is 


the  contrary,  wo  are  bound  to  follow  them. 
It  ia  said  that  the  prisoner  cannot  know 
against  what  he  is  to  defend  himself,  but 

(a)  Fost.  Cr.  L.  198,  200,  204. 
(I)  33  St.  Tr.  684. 
(c)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  85. 
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he  may  f^pply  for  a  bill  of  particnlara.  It 
was  also  said  that,  shoala  he  have  oooa- 
sion  to  plead  awlrefoia  a4^uit,  he  would  be 
UDable  to  show  on  what  publications  he 
was  acquitted,  but  Bex  v.  Sheen  (a)  aoswers 
tbat  objection. 

The  next  objection  is  for  duplioity,  and 
is  substantially  the  converse  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  preceding  class.  It  is  that 
the  words  "did  further  express,  Ac." 
make  each  act  a  distinct  felony.  To  sus- 
tain this  objection,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  forget  the  third  section  of  the  Act,  which 
makes  two  things  necessary,  the  compass- 
ing and  the  expression  of  it  by  some  oyert 
act ;  also  the  fif1;h  section,' which  allows  the 
Crown  to  give  several  overt  acts  in  evidence 
in  order  to  establish  the  compassing.  In 
my  opinion  there^is  but  one  felony,  though 
there  are  several  overt  acts.  The  aver- 
ment in  the  first  overt  act  might  of  itself 
constitute  a  complete  felony,  but  the 
Crown  having  thought  proper  to  give  a 
number  of  overt  acts  in  evidence,  the 
charge  of  felony  is  not  complete  until  all 
these  overt  acts  are  laid. 

The  objection  on  the  ground  of  repug- 
nancy appears  to  have  been  given  up.  I 
can  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  upheld  at  the  last  commission, (&)  for 
there  the  averment  was  that  on  the  3rd 
of  June  the  prisoner  compassed  to  levy 
war,  and  that  on  the  same  3rd  of  June  he 
expressed  that  compassing  by  a  publica- 
tion on  the  17th  of  June.  This  was  as  clear 
a  repugnancy  as  could  well  be  imagined ; 
but  there  is  no  such  repugnancy  in  the 
present  indictment. 

The  next  objection  is  solely  applicable 
to  the  third  and  fourth  counts,  and,  if 
sustained,  would  blot  out  these  counts  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  letter  to  Smiih  0*Brien. 
It  IB  that  there  is  no  averment  of  any  overt 
act,  publications  not  being  such  within 
the  statute.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  same  act  may 
not  range  under  more  than  one  of  the 
three  ways  specified  in  11  &  12  Viet.  c.  12. 
s.  3,  of  expressing,  uttering,  and  declaring 
the  felonious  compassing,  vis.: — (1)  By 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing;  (2)  by 
open  and  advised  speaking;  (3)  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed ;  and  that,  though  these 
printings  may  be  publications  under  (1), 
they  may  also  be  a  mode  of  expression 
under  (3).  There  is  a  strong  distinction 
between  mere  evidence  of  an  intention 
and  the  means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  it. 
Foster  says  (c)  that  an  overt  act  discovers 
a  man's  intention,  but  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  evidence  of  intention. 
It  is  also  evidence  of  the  means  made  upe 


(a)  2  C.  &  P.  634. 
(^6)  See  above,  p.  833. 
(c)  Fo8t.  Or.  L.  803. 


of  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  heart. 
Printings  may  merely  express  the  com- 
passing, under  the  first  head  of  11  &  12 
VicL  o.  12.  s.  3  ;  but,  if  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  referred  to  by  Foster, {a)  a 
moans  taken  to  effectuate  the  compassing, 
they  are  overt  acts  as  well  as  evidence  of 
intention.  I  think  that  printings  may  be 
charged  under  the  first  head  as  evidence 
of  intention,  and  under  the  third  head  as 
acts  to  efiectuate  the  intention. 

The  next  objection  was  to  the  overt  act 
which  states  a  printing  with  intent  to 
publish,  which  it  is  said  is  not  a  publica- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that, 
as  it  is  here  laid  as  a  distinct  overt  act. 

The  last  objection  is  to  the  want  of  an 
averment  of  a  treasonable  or  rebellious 
design.  I  have  already  dealt  with  tbat 
objection,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  not 
sustainable  in  any  form 

Lefroy,  B.,  merely  concurred. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral  said  he  would  con- 
sent to  the  prisoner's  being  allowred  to 
plead. 

The  prisoner  pleaded,  "  Not  guiltv." 

Sir  C,  O^Loghlen  applied  for  a  bill  of 
particulars,  which  was  promised. 

Sir  C  O'Loghlen  applied  that  the  panel 
should  be  called  over,  which  was  done,  and 
out  of  178  names  86  answered.  He  then  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  retire  for  half  an 
hour  to  examine  the  names,  and  on  his 
return  handed  in  a  challenge  to  the  array. 

Challenge  to  the  Aebat. 

Sir  C.  O^Loghlen  handed  in  a  challenge 

;  to  the  array  on  four  grounds :  1.  Because 

i  the  number  of  Protestants  was  dispropor- 

,  tionate  to  the  humber  of  Catholics  on  the 

I  panel,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 

I  prisoner;  2.  Because  persons  opposed  to  the 

prisoner  in  politics  were  placed  high  up  on 

>  the  panel,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 

him ;    3.  Because  the  panel  was  arrayed 

according  to  classes,  n>r  the  purpose  of 

prejudicing    him;    and    4.   Because    the. 

jurors  were  selected  from  the  special  jury 

panel  made  out  by  the  sherin  from  the 

jurors'  book,  instead  of  from  the  common 

panel,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 

prisoner. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral  stated  that  he 
would  join  issue  on  the  charge  that  the 
panel  was  arrayed  for  the  purpose  4)f  pre- 
judicing the  prisoner. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Rogers  and  George 
White  having  been  sworn  as  triers, 

Bwtt,  Q.C.,  stated  that  he  did  not  throw 
a  particle  of  imputation  upon  the  high 
sheriff,  but  that,  if  in  arraying  the  panel 
he  had  permitted  anv  motive  to  influence 
his  mind  that  the  law  did  not  allow, 
the  panel  would  be  bad.    He  deplored  the 

(a)  Fo8t  Cr.  U  808-204, 
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necessity  of  refenring  to  religious  differ- 
ences that  ought  not  to  be  known  in  snch 
a  place,  bat  tbe  responsibility  rested  with 
those  who  had  arrayed  the  panel.  The 
prisoner  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Dablin  was  to  a  very  great  extent  a 
Roman  Catholic  city.  The  law  made  no 
distinctioD  as  to  the  persons  entitled  to  be 
on  the  jurors*  book,  and,  if  the  sheriff 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  re- 
ligion or  politics  in  arraying  the  panel,  it 
was  not  well  arrayed. 

Ball,  J. :  I  understand  it  was  held  by 
Pennefatker,  B.,  in  0*Dohariy'$  case,  (a) 
that  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  two 
religions  was  not  to  be  gone  into ;  but  he 
would  not  say  that  the  circumstance  of  a 
large  proportion  of  one  religion  being  ex- 
cludea  might  not  be  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  The  Question  of  proportion 
was  ruled  in  Miichels  case  (ft)  to  be  out  of 
the  case,  becanse  the  law  hod  not  assigned 
any  particular  proportion,  and  accordingly, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  jurors,  it  was  not 
permitted. 

Butt,  Q.C. :  In  MitcheVt  case  the  evi- 
dence was  admitted  bv  Moore,  J. 

Ball,  J. :  You  seek  to  establish  that 
two-thirds  of  the  persons  on  the  jurors* 
book  are  Catholics  and  one- third  Protes- 
tants. If  that  be  so,  it  mnst  be  matter  of 
notoriety,  and  it  might  save  time  if  the 
Crown  saw  no-  objection  to  admit  the 
fact. 

Attoimetf' General :  I  cannot  admit  any 
matter  that  ip  totally  immaterial,  and 
about  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  The 
proportion.  I  understand,  is  the  reverse. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  I  cannot  ait  here  without 
expressing  my  distinct  opinion,  as  I  ex- 
pressed it  before,  that  the  cjuestion  of  pro- 
portion cannot  be  gone  into.  When  I 
ruled  so  before,  my  brother  Moore  did  not 
dissent  from  me  finally.  What  proportion 
do  vou  say  the  law  requires  P 
*  JUutt:  Is  one,  my  lord,  unless  it  is  the 
result  of  design.  My  case  is  that  the  pro- 
]>ortion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  panel  is 
so  miserably  small,  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  place  they  ougnt  to  hold, 
that,  upon  that  disproportion  alone,  I 
would  call  upon  the  triers  to  presume  that 
jurors  were  excluded  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

Ball,  J. :  Do  you  mean  taking  into 
account  their  other  qualifications  of 
property  and  so  forth  P 

Butt :  I  do. 

Butt  then  resumed  his  address  to  the 
triers.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that 
a  jary  of  Protestants  would  not  do  im- 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  881. 
{b)  lb.  632. 


parti  al  j  nstioe .  But  if  there  was  a  system- 
atic exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
jury  box,  and  if,  time  after  time,  and  trial 
after  trial,  in  a  Roman  Catholic  coaniry, 
Protestants  were  almost  exclusively  ar- 
rayed as  jarors,  such  a  course  was  calcu- 
lated to  shake  and  damage  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  unhappy  diffe- 
rences or  religion  and  party,  which  it 
was  so  desirable  for  the  well-being  of 
society  to  put  an  end  to.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  direct  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  juries,  it  would  be  better  it 
were  done  bv  the  renewal  of  penal  enact- 
ments than  by  this  practical  but  unconsti- 
tutional method.  The  allegation  was 
that  the  sheriff,  or  whoever  he  had  per- 
mitted to  aiTay  this  panel  for  him,  had 
been  influenced  by  re^ri  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  parties  in  selecting  and 
excluding ;  and  if  that  was  made  oat,  it 
was  clear  that  the  panel  was  badly 
arraved.  How  could  what  was  pasfing 
in  the  sheriff's  mind  be  known  except 
by  his  acts  P  The  evidence  would  be  that, 
from  a  jurors'  book  that  contained  an 
immense  preponderance  of  Roman  Cathb« 
lies,  he  haa  arrayed  a  panel  contain* 
iiig  an  immense  preponderance  of  Pro- 
testants. The  second  ground  of  challenge 
was  that,  in  arraying  the  panel,  men  were 
placed  high  upon  it  who  were  opposed  in 
politics  to  the  prisoner,  and,  thereforOp 
likely  to  find  him  guilty.  Suppose  a 
panel  was  so  arrayed  that  none  would  be 
at  the  head  of  it  but  men  who  had  served 
the  office  of  sheriff,  where  then  was  trial 
bj  JU17  P  There  was  a  passage  in  Blade- 
stone  which  expressed,  more  clearly  and 
strongly  than  any  words  of  his,  what 
the  law  understood  by  trial  by  jar^; 
and  that  was,  that  the  principle  of  trial 
by  jury  was  the  same  as  the  ballot. 
Judge  Blacketone  said  that  the  panel  re- 
turned to  try  any  man  ought  to  be  in- 
differently chosen,  as  if  they  were  taken 
by  ballot.  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  important  questions  of  this 
nature ;  and  he  would  read  extracts  from 
some  of  the  instructions  issued  to  Crown 
solicitors  by  a  lawyer  whose  distinguished 
position  and  eminent  character  entitled 
his  opinions  to  the  highest  consideration, 
and  who  at  the  time  was  the  chief  law 
'  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  with 
'  respect  to  the  practice  of  setting  aside 
I  jurors. 

I  Solicitor' Oeneral:  We  must  interpose 
'  here.  This  is  not  an  authority  in  the  law. 
Lefbot,  B.  :  We  have  only  to  tr^  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  according  to  legal  prmciples ; 
you  appear  to  be  going  to  introduce  argu- 
ments as  you  mi^t  say  from  OoldefniWf 
History  of  Bn|^land, 
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BtUt  stated  that  he  was  abont  to  read  cer- 
tain instrnctions  given  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  jurors  shoald  be  empanelled ;  but, 
without  referring  further  to  that  matter,  he 
would  submit  that  if  the  sheriff,  looking  at 
the  jurors'  book,  selected  particular  persons 
because  he  belie  red  them  to  be  opposed  to 
the  prisoner  in  political  opinions,  and  ex- 
cluded others  whose  opinions  were  known 
or  believed  to  be  favourable  to  him,  that 
waa  an  improper  arraying  of  the  panel.  He 
could  qnote  in  support  of  that  position  de- 
clarations made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— declarations  of  statesmen — one  of  whom, 
now  in  ofiSce,  stated  on  the  trial  of  Chart- 
ists in  England,  t^at  the  Attorney- General 
ought  n6t  to  strike  off  Chartists. 

The  third  ground  was,  that  the  panel  was 
arrayed  according  to  classes.  At  the  head 
were  magistrates,  then  ex-sheriffs,  and 
next  persons  who  had  served  as  grand 
jurors.  The  first  thirty  or  forty  names 
consisted  of  those  classes.  So  that  the 
sheriff  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  magis- 
trate8--men  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and, 
according  to  BlachHane,  unfit  to  be  put  on 
juries  ;  ex-sheriffs  next--men  more  or  less 
selected  for  that  office  by  the  Crown ;  and 
then  followed  the  persons  who  served  as 
grand  jurors,  and  who  were  selected  by  the 
sheriff  himself. 

The  fourth  ground  of  challenge  was,  that 
the  panel  was  entirely  selected  from  the 
class  of  special  jurors,  without  a  single  in- 
dividual from  the  common  jury  list ;  and 
from  that  it  was  evident  that  the  sheriff 
acted  on  the  principle  of  exclusion.  It 
never  was  the  custom  to  summon  special 
jurors  to  serve  on  juries  at  the  commission. 
.  if  the  AUomey-Qenercd  would  admit  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  majority  of 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  lurors*  book,  while 
the  great  majority  of  tnose  on  the  panel 
were  Protestants,  the  other  evidence  could 
be  at  once  proceeded  with.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  fact,  what- 
ever time  it  might  occupy. 

Ball,  J.,  asked  the  Attorney- General  if 
he  would  make  the  admission  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  BuU. 

Attorney- General:  I  think  it  very  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  majority  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  jurors*  book. 

Sir  0,  0*Loghlen:  Will  the  Attomey- 
OeneraX  also  admit  that  the  panel  was 
made  ud  out  of  the  special  jury  list? 

The  High  Sheriff  said  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  names,  all  the  persons 
on  the  panel  were  on  the  special  jury  list. 

Ball,  J. :  Mr.  Attorney,  as  you  have 
heard  what  the  high  sheriff  said,  per- 
haps  you  might  make  the  admission 
without  prejudice  to  the  question  at 
issue  P 

Attorney  General :  Very  well,  my  lord, 
Imake  the  admission. 


George  Po7k2er~Examined  on  the  voir  dire 
by  Sir  G.  0*Loghlm. 

Sub-sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Had 
been  connected  with  the  office  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  7^ ear.". 

Well,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
office,  what  class  of  jur©rs  has  been 
usuallv  returned  to  the  commission- 
special  jurors  or  otherwise  P — ^There  have 
been  some  special  jurors. 

Ball,  J. :  But  the  uniform  practice  has 
been  not  to  return  special  jurors  to  the 
commission  P — Yes,  my  lord. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen^  Did  you  ever  know  a 
panel  exclusively  returned  from  the 
special  jury  list  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  panel  exclusively 
returned  from  the  special  jury  list,  with 
the  exception  of  two  persons  P — Never. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- Genial. 

1  was  a  party  to  the  preparation  of  the 
present  panel ;  in  preparing  it  I  was  not 
influenced  in  any  way  unfavourable  to 
I  the  prisoner,  but  arrayed  it  equally  and 
impartially,  according  to  the  duty  of  my 
office;  and  further,  during  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  office,  I  never  beard  of, 
or  was  a  party  tu,  the  packing  of  a 
jii^. 

Ball,  J. :  Don't  be  volunteering  state- 
ments, sir;  we  have  not  heard  a  word 
about  packing  a  jury— we  have  not  got  to 
that  stage  yet. 

Attorney-General:  Did  you  put  any 
names  on  that  panel  because  you  sup- 
posed they  would  be  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Duffy  on  his  trial  P— Certainly  not. 

Did  you  omit  the  name  of  anyone  be- 
cause you  believed  he  would  be  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Duffy  T—1  did  not  P  The  high 
sheriff  was  present  when  I  was  arraying 
the  panel;  before  we  commenced,  the 
high  sheriff  said  to  me,  **I  will  now 
strike  a  panel  without  reference  to  either 
creed  or  politics." 

Sir  G.  0*Loghlen :  At  the  time  the  high- 
sheriff  made  that  observation,  was  there 
any  conversation  about  Mr.  Duffy's  trial  P 
— None. 

And  without  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Duffy*8  trial,  the  high  sheriff  said,  '« We 
will  now  strike  a  panel  without  reference 
to  either  creed  or  politics  "  P— Yes,  there 
was  so  much  noise  on  the  last  commis- 
sion. 

Ball,  J.:  Noise  on  the  last  commission  f 
—Yes,  my  lord,  by  Sir  Golman  and  Mr. 
BuU. 

Well,  what  about  the  noise  p— Why,  my 
lord,  there  was  so  much  noise  and  squibs 
in  the  newspapers,  that  he  was  resolved 
none  should  be  on  who  could  be  objected 
to. 

Sir  0.   O'Loghlen:  Then  you  and  the 
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sheriff  had  some  conversation  about  wha^i 
occurred  at  the  last  commission  P — Not  to 
ray  recollection. 

Why,  had  not  the  conversation  about 
the  noise  and  the  squibs  reference  to  the 
last  commission  P— Oh,  that's  onW  an 
idea  of  my  own.  The  high  sheriff  only 
said  that  he  would  array  the  panel  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  could  be  no  objectior 
to  it;  the  panel  was  arrayed  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  the  commission ; 
there  wa»  no  person  present  at  the  tinae 
but  myself,  the  high  sheriff,  and  a  cousin 
of  his,  who  is  also  his  solicitor.  I  had 
previously  made  out  a  list  from  the  special 
jurors'  book,  and  that  list  I  submitted 
to  the  high  sheriff,  who  adopted  it,  mak- 
ing some  alterations  by  way  of  addition  ; 
he  compared  all  the  names  on  it  with 
those  in  the  jurors*  book,  but  he  made 
no  alteration  in  the  mode  of  arraying 
them ;  I  have  seen  the  panel  since  it 
was  returned,  and,  except  with  respect  to 
the  additional  names,  it  is  pretty  much  in 
the  same  order  as  when  I  gave  it  to  the 
sheriff;  the  names  added  by  the  high 
sheriff  were  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  list ;  the  additions  were  very  few ;  1 
wrote  the  first  list  from  the  special  jury 
panel,  which  ]  copied  to  ver^  near  the 
end  of  the  letter  M ;  I  wrote  in  my  own 
house  in  Temple  Street;  I  had  not  the 
jurors*  book  with  me  at  the  time — I  am 
not  quite  certain. 

But  you  should  be  certain  of  it.  Recol- 
lect that  jon  are  now  upon  your  oath ! — I 
had  the  jurors*  book  with  me,  and  I  took 
the  panel  from  it;  I  perfectly  recollect 
the  circumstance  now. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  (Mr.  Dickenson), 
in  reply  to  the  Ck>urt,  stated  that  in  the 
general  jury  list  there  were  two  classes 
that  were  not  ranged  alphabetically  on  the 
panel,  namelv,  the  eldest  sons  of  peers, 
baronets,  and  knights,  and  also  magis- 
trates and  grand  jurors— the  others  were 
ranged  alphabetically. 

Sir  0.  &Loghlen  (to  wUnees) :  What  did 
you  mean  by  saying  that  you  copied  the 
names  from  the  jurors*  list  down  to  the 
letter  M.F— Because  the  panel  never  con- 
sists of  more  than  200  pereons,  and  I 
stopped  when  I  had  copied  nearly  that 
number ;  I  aiTanged  them  alphabetically 
according  to  class ;  I  took  all  the  A*8 
from  eacn  class,  all  the  B*s  and  C*s ;  all 
the  names  on  the  draft  that  I  made  out 
were  taken  from  the  jurors*  book  as  far  as 
the  names  of  the  special  jurors  went  on 
that  list ;  I  mixed  them. 

Then  look  at  that  panel. — They  may 
not  be  copied  exactly  from  my  draft. 

Are  not  the  magistrates  placed  first  on 
that  panel  P— I  believe  they  are.  The  two 
first  are  Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  O^Brien; 
th^n  there   is   Mr,  AUingham,  who  is  a 


Catholic,    and  I  was  glad    to  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  him  on. 

How  did  you  fall  into  the  mistake  in 
your  alphabet  by  putting  P  before  O  P — 
Because  Mr.  Power  was  of  a  higher  class, 
being  the  son  of  a  baronet. 

Ball,  J.  *.  I  take  it  that  the  names  were 
all  arranged  alphabetically  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magistrates,  of  which  class 
there  are  two  names  only  P — Yes,  my  lord« 

Sir  C  0*Loghlen :  When  you  made  « 
list  in  your  oivn  hou^,  in  Temple  Street, 
how  long  was  that  before  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sheriff  in  reference 
to  the  preparation  of  the  panel? — I 
brought  my  list  to  the  sheriff  the  day 
after  I  made  it ;  no  pefson  was  preaent 
when  I  copied  it  from  the  jury  list; 
I  have  not  often  made  up  panels  for  the 
commission  at  Green  Street;  the  panels 
which  I  have  formerly  made  up  for  the 
commission  were  not  selected  exclusively 
from  the  special  jury  list. 

Why  did  you  make  this  panel  exclu- 
sively from  the  special  jurv  list? — Be- 
cause the  high  sneriff  said  he  would 
select  as  respectable  a  jury  as  possible. 

Did  he  say  that  before  or  after  your  list 
was  made? — I  cannot  recollect.  Had  I 
not  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  names 
from  the  special  jury  list,  I  would  have 
selected  jurors  from  the  other  classes. 

Do  you  swear  that  the  sole  reason  you 
had  for  taking  the  names  from  the  special 
jury  list  was  in  order  to  have  a  respect- 
able panel?— I  do. 

Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Duffy  was  to 
be  tried  at  the  present  commission  P — 
Yes ;  but  that  had  no  influence  on  my 
mind. 

Yon  swore  that  Mr.  AlHngham  was  a 
Catholic,  and  that  you  were  glad  of  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  said,  when  going  through  the  list, 
that  I  was  glad  to  find  many  respectable 
Catholics  that  T  could  put  upon  the  panel. 

Then,  in  arraying  this  panel  you  must 
have  thought  of  the  religion  of  the  par- 
ties— and  wherever  you  met  with  a  respec- 
table Roman  Catholic  you  put  his  name 
on  your  list.  Is  that  the  case  P— I  said  X 
was  glad  to  find  the  names  of  respectable 
Roman  Catholics;  I  swear  that  I  put 
every  Roman  Catholic  I  met  ^itb  on  the 
panel. 

SoUeitor- General :  There  are  fifty-one 
upon  it. 

Sir  G.  O^Loghlen:  Do  you  swear  that 
you  put  on  the  panel  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic down  to  M  on  the  jury  list  P — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  I  did ;  the  letter  M  in- 
cluded the  name  of  a  respectable  Catholic, 
Mr.  Ma^oneU,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  but  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
summoning  directors  of  pnblic  companies  ; 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Dunne,  another  Catholic,  is 
not  on  the  panel,  but  X  believe  he  was  i|i 
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my  draft ;  Alderman  Keshan^i  name  is 
not  in  it  either,  because  he  was  disquali- 
fied as  an  alderman. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen  then  read  the  names  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Eyre,  Mr.  /.  H.  Dunne,  and 
others  from  the  special  jary  list,  and 
asked  why  these  Catholics  were  not  on 
the  panel. — The  witness  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  Alderman  Keshan 
was  a  Catholic  or  not,  as  he  never  saw 
him ;  he  believed  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dunne 
was  a  Catholic,  but  he  did  not  look  to  any 
man's  religion  ;  they  were  anxious  to  put 
on  every  respectable  Catholic ;  so  far  as 
he  knew,  the  panel  was  in  the  same  state 
as  when  he  drafted  it. 

Ball,  J. :  Is  the  panel  in  the  same  state 
as  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
names  as  when  yen  drafted  it  P — It  is  not. 

Sir  C.  0*Loghlen:  You  arranged  the 
classes  alphabetically  P — I  did.  They  are 
not  in  the  same  state  now ;  they  appear  to 
be  difierently  arranged,  but  the  names 
are  the  same.  The  different  classes  are 
arranged  alphabetically. 

Sir  0.  &Loghlen  said  they  then  pro- 
posed to  prove  the  actual  nnmber  of 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  panel— 'the  entire 
nnmber  being  about  50. 

The  Solicitor' General  said  there  were 
abont  100  Protestaots  on  the  panel,  to- 
gether with  Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

Sir  C  0*Loghlen  said  they  would  next 
prove,  that  of  the  first  thirty-six  names  on 
the  panel  only  five  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Lefrot,  B.,  said  he  would  not  sit  theie 
without  protesting  against  going  into^any 
inquiry  of  the  kind. 

Ball,  J. :  If  it  be  a  fact,  I  don't  see  why 
it  should  not  be  admitted. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Laphen — Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  Sir  0.  O'Loghlen, 

I  am  a  Boman  Catholic  clergyman  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  parish ;  I 
have  read  over  the  first  thirty-six  names 
on  the  panel  now  handed  to  me,  and  to 
my  knowledge  there  are  but  two  Catholics 
on  it — James  Power  and  John  O'Brien. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-  General. 
When  yon  were  applied  to  within  the 
last  week  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject, 
were  you  shown  any  list  containing  the 
names  of  the  jnrors  P — Ko,  I  did  not  see 
any  list  until  to-day, 

Joshua  Porter— Examined  by  Butt. 

I  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  I  know  Mr.  Henry  Byrne. 

Do  you  know  whether  1^  is  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic  P 

The  Attomey-Oeneral  objected  ;  the  re- 
ligion of  a  juror  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen  said  the  question  was 
allowed  to  be  asked  at  Clo^mel. 
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LsFKOT,  B.:  The  question  we  have  to 
try  is,  whether  the  panel  has  been  par- 
tially arraved  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
prisoner.  If  you  can  show  that  any  indi- 
vidual has  been  put  on  having  ill-will  or 
malice  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  has 
been  so  put  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
sheriff,  the  panel  has  been  partially 
arrayed.  But  the  moment  you  attempt 
to  make  out  that  the  panel  has  been 
arrayed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prisoner, 
because  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
is  put  on,  your  position  is  totally  irrele<» 
vant,  resting  as  it  does  merely  upon  the 
suspicion  that,  because  a  juror  is  a  Protes* 
tant  or  a  Catholic,  he  will,  in  violation  of 
his  solemn  oath,  act  maliciously,  preju- 
dicially, or  partially,  either  as  to  the 
prisoner,  or  as  to  the  Crown. 

Butt :  If,  without  intending  to  put  any 
particular  person  on  the  jury  who  would 
be  capable  of  finding  an  improper  verdict, 
the  sheriff  said  he  would  exclude  Boman 
Catholics,  I  contend  that  a  panel  formed 
on  such  an  exclusive  principle  would  be 
vitiated. 

Ball,  J. :  What  1  without  prejudicing 
the  prisoner  P  Suppose  the  sheriff  deter- 
mined to  exclude  all  gentlemen  having 
red  hair,  do  you  say  that,  although  the 
prisoner  would  not  be  preindioed  in  his 
trial  by  the  absence  of  gentlemen  with  red 
hair,  still  that  would  be  a  good  ground  of 
challenge  P 

Butt :  It  is  in  point  of  fact  an  injury  for 
a  man  to  be  tried  by  a  jury — I  will  not  say 
exclusively  of  Protestants,  but  a  jury 
packed  or  selected  because  of  their  Pro- 
testantism. We  propose  to  show  that  it 
has  been  thus  selected  by  proving  that 
there  are  only  five  Catholics  amoug  the 
first  thirty-six  names  on  this  panel. 

Ball,  J. :  I  am  by  no  means  familiar 
with  the  principles  on  which  this  question 
is  raised,  as  it  is  quite  new  to  me.  My 
brother  Lefroy  has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  at  Mr.  MiteheTs  trial,  where  the 
same  question  was  discussed. (a)  I  could  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  until  I  have  heard 
it  discussed,  more  especially  after  learning 
that,  in  addition  to  the  opinions  of  Baron 
Fen7iefather  and  Judge  Moore,  the  judges 
at  the  last  Special  Commission  at  Clon* 
mel,(6)  allowed  such  evidence  to  be  given. 

LEfBOT,  B. :  As  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  judges  at  the  Special  Commission  per* 
mitted  evidence  of  this  nature  to  be  given, 
and  as  my  brother  Ball  has  a  doubt  on 
this  subject,  I  would  be  sorry  to  reject  the 
evidence  merely  on  my  own  opinion. 

Ball,  J. :  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  a 
doubt,  but  that  at  present  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  the 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  .599. 

(b)  See  above,  p.  1. . 
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point.    In  order  to  save  time,  howerer,  I 
woald  say,  let  the  question  be  pat. 
Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  persons  on  the 

rel,  was  then  examined.  He  stated  that 
was  a  Protestant,  and  that  Mr.  Byrne 
also  professed  the  same  religion. 

BuU  stated  that  the  five  GathoUoe  were 
Messrs.  Power,  O'Brien,  Brennan,  Bennett, 
and  Pileworth,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
first  thirty-six  names  on  the  panel  were 
Protestants. 

Gonilsel  for  the  Crown  consented  to 
admit  the  facts  stated  by  Butt,  and  the 
case  in  support  of  the  challenge  to  the 
array  was  then  cloned. 

The  Attomey-Qeneral  then  addressed  the 
triers.  The  sub-sheriflf  had  sworn  that 
the  panel  was  prepared  without  reference 
to  the  religions  or  political  opinions  of 
the  jorors.  On  seyeral  other  occasions, 
charges  had  been  made  against  sheriffs 
similar  to  those  made  in  this  case,  bat 
they  had  been  all  proved  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  names  on  the 
panel  had  been  selected  from  the  special 
jury  panel,  without  reference  to  religion 
or  politics,  down  to  a  certain  letter ;  and 
not  a  name  had  been  omitted,  save  two  or 
three,  for  the  omission  of  which  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  had  been  assigned  The 
names  were  arranged,  not  according  to 
religion  or  politics,  but  in  alphabetical 
order — Catholics  and  Protestants,  Quakers 
and  Presbyterians  —  just  as  they  came. 
The  sheriff  selected  men  of  rank,  property, 
and  station;  and  if  he  took  any  other 
course  it  would  be  said  he  selected  the 

gkuel  according  to  religion  or  politics, 
e  took  the  special  juir  panel,  and  re- 
turned it ;  and  for  the  first  time  it  was 
objected  in  a  court  of  justice  that  m^n  of 
rank,  property,  and  station,  who  were 
beyond  influence  ofa  pecuniary  character, 
or  the  influence  of  fear  or  terror,  were 
selected  to  serve  on  juries.  He  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  the  religion 
or  politics  of  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
serve  as  jurors,  fie  knew  they  would 
discharge  their  duties  properly,  and  that 
was  all  he  required.  He  also  required 
the  triers,  on  their  oaths,  to  come  to  a 
proper  conclusion  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  not  be  a  V^^7  ^ 
casting  a  stigma  upon  a  public  officer  who 
bad  honestly  and  conscienliou&ly  dis- 
charged his  duty. 

Ball«  J.,  then  charged  the  triers,  and 
cited  the  charge  of  Buehe,  O.J.  at  the 
Maryborough  Special  Commission  (a) : — 

"  Your  duty  is  to  try  whether  this  is  an  im- 
partial panel,  or  has  it  been  bo  constitated  as  to 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  a  fair  trial.  If  persons 
have  been  left  off  the  panel,  or  eorraptly  placed 


(a)  Report  of  Maryborough  Special  Com- 
mission, p.  289. 


or  postponed,  in  snch  a  manner  and  to  sncb  an 
extent  as  would  deprive  the  prisoners  of  im- 
partial jarors,  or  throw  them  into  the  power  of 
jurors  prejudiced  against  them,  this  is  not  an 
impartial  panel,  and  yon  will  find  acoordingij.'* 
It  was  for  the  triers  to  consider  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  panel  in 
the  present  instance  had  been  corruptly 
or  prejudicially  arrayed.  With  respect  to 
the  law  of  the  case,  it  was  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  right,  of  the  sheriff  to  exercise  his 
disovation  in  forming  the  panel;  and, 
unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  sheriff 
exercised  that  discretion  in  any  way  pre- 
judicial to  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  find  against  the  challenge.  The 
Attomey-Oeneral  had  spoken  about  the 
attack  made  on  the  character  of  a  public 
officer,  but  if  the  triers  were  satisfied  that 
the  sheriff  had  misconducted  himself  in 
the  way  imputed  to  him,  they  were  not  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  their  datj  by  any 
consideration  that  it  might  affect  the 
character  of  any  public  officer. 

The  triers,  after  deliberating  for  a  few 
moments,  handed  down  the  issue  paper, 
stating  that  tbey  found  against  the  chaU 
lenge,  and  that  the  panel  was  impartially 
made  and  arruyed. 

Thursday,  February  15th. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  Lefrot,  B., 
stated  that  be  had  ruled,  as  he  said  yester- 
day, in  Miich^e  case,(a)  in  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Justice  Moore,  that  the  doctrine 
of  proportion  between  the  religions  of  the 
jurors  (.«n  the  panel  and  the  jurors'  book 
could  not  be  a  test  by  which  the  validity 
of  the  challenge  could  be  disposed  of.  It 
was  stated  by  counsel  that  Baron  Penne* 
fcUher  had  held  in  0'Doherty*s  case  (b) 
that  a  question  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  relative  proportion  of 
the  names  of  persons  of  one  religion  or 
another,  as  between  the  panel  and  the 
jurors*  book,  was  relevant.  The  judges 
at  the  Special  Commission  in  Clonmel 
were  said  to  have  ruled  in  the  same  way. 
This  having  been  stated  by  counsel, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Ball  having,  not  a  doubt, 
but  a  wish  to  hear  the  matter  further  dis- 
cussed, he,  to  avoid  delay,  acquiesced  in 
the  question  being  put,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  among  the  first  86  names 
on  the  panel.  But  having  a  strong  recol- 
lection that  Baron  Pennef other  had  ruled  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  he  himself  en- 
tertained, he  had  since  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  0* Doherty,(b) 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  reference 
to  the  question  put  to  the  sheriff,  as  to 
whether  he  thought  30  or  40  Catholics  on 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  6S5-684. 
(6)  lb.  S77-88S. 
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the  panel   ont  of  140   oonBtitnted  a  fair 
panel,  Baron  Pennefatker  stated — 

**  I  protest,  I  think  the  qnestion  is  not  one 
that  the  sheriff  is  boand  to  answer ;  I  think 
that  the  panel  is  not  to  be  considered  fair  or 
unfair  hf  proportions.  He  is  to  exercise  his 
diseretioo  in  letnming  fit  and  proper  persons. 
He  is  not  to  ezclnde  anyone  for  his  religion,  nor 
to  put  anyone  on  for  his  religion.  And  that 
being  the  principle,  a  qaestion  is  not  to  be  asked 
about  proportions."(<*) 

Baron  FewnsfiUkeT  had  laid  down  the  true 
and  proper  rule.  GK)d  forbid  that  any 
iadge  shoald  differ  with  him  in  the  view 
he  took,  or  that  any  man  shonld  be  pnt  on 
the  panel  or  excluded  fro.ii  it  on  account 
of  his  religion.  The  sheriff  who  would 
Aot  on  such  a  principle  would  act  against 
his  oath  and  bounden  duty,  and  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  oonstitution.  But  it 
was  further  stated  that  the  judees  at 
Glonmel  had  ruled  differently,  and  with 
A  Tiew  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
portion between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  the  panel  was  just,  had 
allowed  evidence  to  be  gone  into  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  proportion. 
That  statement  not  having  received  a  dis- 
tinct contradiction,  he  thought  it  right — 
as  the  practice  would  introduce  a  preface 
of  a  mischievous  description,  and  a  strife 
such  as  it  should  be  the  desire  of  all  to 
to  prevent,  and  not  encourage — to  go  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen*s  Bench, 
who,  though  ill  of  gout,  was  good  enough 
to  seo  him.  The  Chief  Justice  at  once 
told  him  that  the  Court  had  ruled  no  such 
thing  as  had  been  stated  by  counsel,  and 
gave  him  authority  for  contradicting  it  in 
the  strongest  terms.  At  Clonmel  it  was 
stated  that  the  sheriff  had  let  off  or  put 
on  the  panel  certain  gentlemen,  specifi- 
cally named,  on  account  of  their  religion  ; 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  that 
was  so  or  not,  the  question  was  allowed 
to  be  put — it  being  understood  that  it 
would  be  followed  up  by  evidence  to  show 
that  the  sheriff  haa  acted  corruptly  and 
improperly.  On  that  ground  and  under- 
standing the  qnestion  was  allowed  to  be 
put,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  proportion.  The  Chief  Justice  gave 
him  authority  to  say,  that  the  Court  at 
Clonmel  did  not  entertain  that  doc- 
trine. Baron  Pennefather,  with  whom 
he  had  since  had  a  conversation  on  the 
subject,  fully  agreed  with  him  in  his 
view  of  the  point.  The  sheriff  was  bound 
to  select  the  men  whom  he  considered 
most  intelligent,  upright,  and  indepen- 
dent, without  fear,  favour,  or  affection ; 
and  when  he  selected  those  men,  he  niust 
necessarily  leave  a  large  number  behind. 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  887. 


If  it  was  said  he  was  bound  to  make  his 
panel  according  to  any  given  proportion, 
whether  in  reference  to  religion,  politics, 
wealth,  or  anything  else,  wlui.t  became  of 
the  discretion  which  the  Jury  Act  gave  to 
the  sheriff  (a) — ^what  became  of  the  jury  law 
that  called  upon  him  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  selecting  from  the  whole 
mass  men  whom  he  thought  would  give 
the  most  fair  and  impartial  verdict  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  prisoner  ?  The 
notion  thah,  because  a  man  was  of  this  or 
that  religion,  Le  woald  not  act  fairly  as  a 
juror,  was  a  libel  on  every  cla^^s  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  If  the  sheriff  were  to 
presume  to  act  on  such  a  principle  as  that, 
he  would  violate  his  duty  to  the  Crown 
and  the  subject,  and  his  oath  of  office. 
Therefore  proportion  was  no  test.  He  had 
thought  it  right,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother  Ball,  to  make  these  observations 
in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice 
for  the  futare ;  and  with  respect  to  this 
qnestion  he  hoped  it  was  now  closed.  If 
the  Court  had  not  been  under  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  was  ruled  in  other 
cases,  they  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  ruling  the  matter  at  once.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  be  cited  as  an  authority  here- 
after that  they  allowed  these  questions  to 
be  put,  because  they  only  did  so  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  explained. 

Butt :  My  lord,  you  have  read  a  passage 
from  Baron  Pennefather's  judgment  to 
the  jurors  and  the  public,  with  whom  I 
regard  my  character,  but,  if  you  will  read 
a  passage  lower  down,  you  will  find  that 
I  correctly  stated  his  judgment — 

"  If  the  proportions  were  such  as  to  induce 
the  tiiers  to  say  that  the  panel  had  been  parti- 
ally arrayed,  that  there  had  been  an  exclusion 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  panel  had  been  partially  made,  the  circum- 
stance of  numbers  of  one  religion  being  ex- 
cluded, and  another  religion  being  on,  might  be 
a  ground  for  the  consideration  of  the  triers  ;  but 
in  no  other  way  ought  it  to  enter  into  their 
oonsideration." 

Letrot,  B.:  Then  we  misunderstood  the 
view  in  which  the  authority  was  quoted. 

The  panel  was  called  over,  wren  102 
out  of  170  answered  to  their  names. 

BuU  applied  that  the  namcH  might  bo 
drawn  by  ballot  as  in  Frosfs  cane.  This 
was  a  stronger  case,  becanse  the  names 
there  were  arranged  alphabetically,  bat 
here  they  were  in  classes. 

Lbfrot,  B.  :  I  confess  it  would  seem 
endangering  the  validity  of  the  trial  if  we 
were  to  have  a  jury  selected  by  ballot, 


(a)  Bat  see  now  the  Juries  (Ireland)  Act, 
1871,  34  &  .95  Vict.  e.  6ft.  s.  19,  which  requires 
the  sheriif  to  take  the  names  from  the  Jurors' 
Book  in  a  certain  alphabetical  order. 

E  s  2 
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where  it  recjnired  an  Act  of  Parliament 
even  in  a  civil  case  to  do  it. (a) 

AtUyi^iey-General :  There  was  no  impu- 
tation on  the  sheriff  in  FrosVs  case,  as 
there  has  heen  here.  I  should  not  be 
discharging  my  duty  if  I  were  to  give 
any  colour  for  such  an  imputation  after 
the  finding  of  the  jury  by  allowing  such  a 
course. 

The  calling  of  the  jury  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with. 

H&nry  Bunn,  called,  stated,  in  answer  to 
Sir  0.  O'Loghlen,  that  he  was  over  60 
years  of  age. 

Buli:  That  is  a  good  cause  for  chal- 
lenge. 3  &  4  Wilh  4.  0. 91.  B.  3  forbids  the 
sheriff  to  return  any  person  not  properly 
qualified,  and  s.  20  provides  that  jurors 
must  be  between  the  s^es  of  21  and  60. 

The  challcDge  was  allowed.(&) 

Henry  Falhner,  called,  stated  that  he 
lived  in  Upper  Leeson  Street,  outside  the 
city  bounaaries,  but  had  a  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Grafton  Street  within  the  boun- 
daries, where  one  of  his  clerks  slept. 

Butt  challenged  him  for  non-i'esidence. 

The  challen  ge  was  upheld  after  argument. 

WiUiam  Bridge  next  was  challenged  tor 
cause  as  to  having  been  on  a  former 
grand  jury  which  found  a  bill  against  the 
prisoner.     The  challenge  was  upheld. 

Francis  Pillsworth,  haying  been  called : 
I  am  one  of  the  grand  jnrors  who  found 
the  bill  against  John  Martin^  and  on  that 
occasion  I  said  that  I  thought  Buffy  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence, I  condemned  him  in  reference  to 
the  rope  ladder  affair  (c) ;  and  I,  therefore, 
have  a  conscientious  objection  to  serving 
on  his  jury. 

Ball,  J. :  There  is  no  legal  ground  of 
objection. 

Butt :  If  he  found  a  bill  against  Mr. 
Ma/rtin  he  must  also  have  round  one 
against  Mr.  Duffy, 

The  challenge  was  upheld  on  this  ground. 

John  Fannen  was  challenged  for  having 
'  expressed  an  opinion  about  the  prisoner's 
guilt. 

Triers  were  appointed. 

WiUiam  Hart  JlfiZler —Examined  on  the 
voir  dire  by  BuM. 

I  am  a  medical  student,  and  had  a  con- 
Tersation  with  Mr.  Fannen  in  reference 
to  this  trial  in  his  shop  in  Grafton  Street, 

(a)  See  now  the  Juries  Procedure  (Ireland) 
Act,  1876,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  78.  b.  19. 

(6)  In  Mulcahy  v.  Reg.,  L.R.  3  H.L.  406,  it 
was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  being  over 
sixty  years  of  age  was  not  a  disqualification 
nnder  the  Irish  Jury  Act,  8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91. 
8.  1,  or  a  good  cause  of  challenge. 

(<?)  See  DufEy*8  **  Four  Years  of  Irish  History," 
p.  259,  ed.  1892. 


where  he  has  a  medical  library,  and  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  reading.  He  said  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  Mr.  Duffy's  guilt,  but 
would  not  find  him  gaiity  unless  on 
sufficient  evidence.  I  think  t  commenced 
the  conversation  by  asking  if  he  would 
like  to  be  on  the  jnry.  He  said  he  would 
rather  not ;  but  if  he  were  on  it,  he  would 
do  his  duty. 

John  Fa/nnen,  in  reply  to  the  SolicHor- 
General,  confirmed  the  last  witness,  and 
in  reply  to  Butt  stated  that  he  had  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  Duffy's  guilt. 

Baxl,  J.,  told  the  triers  the  question 
was,  whether  the  juror  entertained  any 
ill-will  to  the  accused.  Forming  an 
opinion  about  a  prisoner's  guilt  would 
not  make  a  juror  incompetent  to  serve ; 
but  if,  in  addition,  he  expressed,  or  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  to  entertain,  per- 
sonal hostility  or  ill-will  towards  the  pri- 
soner, he  woi^d  not  be  a  competent  juror. 

The  triers  found  against  the  challenge. 
Mr.  Fannen  was  then  challenged  peremp- 
torily. 

Before  a  full  jury  was  sworn  the 
prisoner  challenged  20  jurors  peremp- 
torily, and  27  for  cause — 17  for  pon-resi- 
dence,  6  for  being  over  60,  and  4  for 
having  served  on  a  former  grand  jury 
which  found  a  bill  against  him. 

The  Attorney '(General  ordered  24  jurors 
to  stand  by. 

Ball,  J. :  A  CrOmmunication  has  been 
made  to  me  by  the  High  Sherifi*  to  this 
effect — one  of  the  jurors,  and  I  don't 
know  which,  is  a  hotel-keeper,  and  he 
proposes,  if  the  High  Sheriff  sees  no  ob- 
jection, to  accommodate  all  his  brother 
jurors  and  himself  at  his  own  hotel. 

The  jurors  were  then  removed  for  the 
night  to  the  Shelburne  Hotel,  belonging 
to  the  juror  jBurJka. 

Friday,  February  16th. 
Opening  Speech  fob  the  Ceowk. 
ThQ  AtUymey-Qeneral  explained  that  the 
prisoner  was  charged  under .  the  recent 
statute  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.,  in  the  first 
count  with  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen 
and  expressing  such  compassing  by  publish- 
ing certain  printings  in  the  newspaper,  the 
Naiion,  of  which  he  was  the  registered 

Eroprietor,  and  also  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
[r.  Smith  O'Brien,  The  third  count  was 
virtually  the  same,  but  charged  the  publi- 
cation of  the  printings  and  writing  as 
overt  acts.  The  second  and  fourth 
counts  charged  a  compassing  to  levy  war, 
but  were  otherwise  the  same  as  the  first 
and  third.     With  one  exception  all  the 

Snblications  charged  had  appeared  in  the 
Tation  newspaper,  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  registered  proprietor  and  publisher. 
Having  explained  the  provisions  of  6  &  7 
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WiU,  4.  0.  76.  as  to  proof  of  pablioation 
against  registered  proprietors  and  pub- 
lishers,  the  Attomey'Generdl  proceeded  t3 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  country  prior  to 
Jane  3rd,  the  date  of  the  first  pnblication 
charged.  The  French  Reyomtion  had 
taken  place  some  months  previoasly,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  numbers  of  per- 
sons had  come  forward  on  the  Continent, 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  to  circulate 
among  the  people  publications  of  the 
ch»-acter  charged.  The  first  publication 
was  an  article  entitled  '  The  Business  of 
To-day,'  and  signed  G.G-.D.,  in  the  NcUion 
of  June  3rd.  It  was  not  only  signed  with 
the  prisoners  initials,  bat  also  written  in 
the  first  person.  It  began  by  alluding  to 
MUeheVs  oonviction  for  the  same  offence 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  now  being  tried, 
and  stated  that  it  would  not  have  been 
adyisable  to  attempt  to  rescue  Mitchel, 
because  the  harvest  was  not  yet  ripe,  and 
it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  starve  the  people.  Then 
came  the  passages  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment— 

"When  the  French  Bevolutioa  raised  the 
hopes  of  Ireland  in  a  speedy  deliverance,  I 
asked  to  have  done  what  seemed  to  me  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  hour.  I  proposed  that  the 
two  existing  Repeal  Associations  should  be  forth- 
with dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  kindled  with  the 
new  spirit  of  the  times,  set  in  their  place ;  that 
it  should  be  open  to  all  Repealers  without 
pledge  or  qualification;  that  its  government 
should  be  committed  to  a  legislative  council  of 
three  hundred  Repealers,  the  foremost  in  Ireland 
for  capacity  and  devotion  ;  and  its  direction  to 
an  executive  committee  of  five,  competent  to 
act  as  the  cabinet  of  the  movement ;  that  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  forth  to  organize  the 
entire  country  into  local  clubs ;  that  permanent 
agents  should  be  established  in  England  to 
oiganize  the  Irish,  and  the  friends  of  Ireland,  in 
every  city  in  that  island.  It  was  my  convictit>n 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  chance  which 
forethought  could  prepare ;  that  every  foot  of 
Irish  soil  ought  to  be  made  vital  with  the  passion 
for  daring  changes  and  far  resulu  that  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  the  capital ;  that  the  hot  blood 
engendered  there  ought  to  be  sent  burning  and 
thrilling  to  the  coldest  extremities;  that 
organization  ought  to  be  extended  and  sys- 
tematized, till  literally  every  hamlet  and  parish 
had  its  club,  every  town  and  city  its  brigade  of 
clubs.  I  saw  around  us  hundreds  of  young 
n:ea  with  intellect  and  training,  and  a  far 
higher  qualification  in  their  proud  fervour  of 
soul,  fitted  to  be  missionaries  of  this  work. 
Loyola  bad  never  more  devoted  disciples  than 
they  would  have  been  to  the  creed  of  nationality. 
Had  this  been  done,  instead  of  pleading  a 
shameful  want  of  forethought,  we  would  at  this 
hour  possess  a  popular  cabinet,  treasury,  and 
legislative  council,  trusted  by  the  whole  country, 
and  a  national  guaid  of  disciplined  clubs." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Dvffy  was  that 
there  should  be  a  legislative  council  of 


three  hundred.  Was  that  consistent  with 
the  existing  state  of  things — that,  in  addi- 
tion  to  having  a  parliament  legislating 
for  the  oommon  benefit  of  the  empire, 
there  should  be  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  Repealers,  and, 
combined  with  thac,  an  executive  council 
of  five,  competent  to  act  as  the  cabinet  of 
the  movement  P  He  also  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  national  guard  of  disci- 
plined  clubs.  How  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  brought  about  consistent  with 
the  sovereignty  of  her  Majesty  in  this 
country,  I  cannot  imagine.  But  a  few 
lines  further  on  he  made  use  of  an  expres- 
sion which  showed  veiy  clearly  what  the 
object  intended  was— 

**  The  problem  that  lies  before  us  is  to  seize 
the  whole  force  of  the  country,  now  scattered 
and  chaotic,  to  reduce  it  promptly  to  order,  and 
discipline  it  to  system,  that  it  may  be  wielded 
like  a  sword  against  England.  We  are  playing 
for  the  life  of  Ireland ;  anything  short  of  thisHS 
flinging  away  the  last  hope  of  this  old  Celtic 
race.  The  desperate  struggle  before  us  will  test 
and  develop  the  true  qualities  of  men ;  and  in  the 
hour  of  danger  they  will  find  their  proper  task 
and  pre-ordained  position.  But  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  present  hour ;  and  in  this  hour 
the  leadership  can  only  be  placed  in  commission 
— and  a  commission  authorized  by  the  people. 
Every  day  lost  is  an  irremediable  evil — a  sign 
of  weakness  and  incapacity,  a  symptom  of  the 
old  Celtic  vices  of  fk^tion  and  jealous  indi- 
viduality which  defoim  all  our  history.  It  may 
be  said — for  it  has  been  said — that  we  want  no 
leaders.  It  might  as  wisely  be  affirmed  that  a 
railway  wants  no  engineer,  a  fleet  no  admiral, 
or  an  army  no  general.  A  power  competent 
and  authorized  to  devise,  to  combine,  and  to 
initiate,  is  among  the  foremost  necessities  of  a 
national  movement.  Where  all  are  captains,  the 
ship  sinks;  where  none  are  generals,  the  war 
never  begins." 

What  the  object  of  this  national  move- 
ment and  the  war  was  to  be  it  is  for  you, 
gentlemen,  to  decide.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  objoct  which  the 
prisoner  could  have  in  view  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  empire  and 
the  security  of  the  throne.  The  article 
proceeded — 

'*  I  repeat  it  is  but  a  month's  work  to  found  a 
thousand  clubs ;  and,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men's  minds,  they  will  flock  into  such  an 
organization.  Cork,  indeed,  and  other  cities 
have  already  begun  it ;  but  without  system  and 
co-operation  in  the  capital,  it  will  be  only 
partial,  scattered,  and  uumethodic.  With  co- 
operation, the  first  of  July  may  see  Ireland 
organized  and  fashioned  into  the  order,  strength, 
and  symmetry  of  a  nation.  Give  Ireland  a 
native  power  which  she  can  love  and  obey,  and 
you  give  all  she  requires  for  strength  or  victory. 
A  popular  executive  set  up  by  the  Irish  nation, 
would  overtop  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle  in  a 
week.  And  if  they  are  worthy  of  their  office, 
they  would  centre  round  themselves  the  love 
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und  Tererenoe  of  the  whole  nation.  For  Eng- 
land holds  this  eonntij,  bat  she  does  not  rale  it 
Where  is  there  reverenoe  for  aath(»itj  or 
honour  for  the  law  ?  Proclamations  imned  in 
the  name  of  the  Qneen*s  representative  are 
trodden  in  the  mire,  like  an  obdcene  ballad. 
Mandates  issued  by  the  commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  safety  of  the  capital  are  rent  in  two, 
while  thousands  of  battalioned  men  march  clean 
through  them.  In  the  presence  of  the  judge 8, 
the  very  counsel  of  the  court  confederate  with  the 
trayerscrs  at  the  bar  or  the  prisoner  in  the  dock." 
The  last  observation  refers  to  au  oc- 
cnrrence  which  took  place  at  the  con- 
yiction  of  Mitchel;  but  the  preceding  per. 
tions  of  the  paragraph  prove  that  tlie 
object  in  view  was  to  snpersede  the  con- 
stitnted  autborities  of  the  country  by  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  native  power 
— a  popular  executive — which,  to  use  his 
own  words, 

"  would  overtop  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle  in 
a  week." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  as 
follows :  -- 

**  There  is  no  Crovemment  The  poor  shivering 
makeshift  in  Dublin  Castle  that  solicits  the  honour 
of  your  patronage,  like  a  struggling  tradesman, 
and  acknowledges  yoar  favours  by  return  of  post, 
with  a  profusion  of  obsequious  gratitude,  is  not 
a  Government,  but  an  impostor.  Whosoever  is 
entitled  to  govern,  does  not  call  beggars  and 
strangers  from  the  four  winds  to  proclaim  that 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of 
authority.  But  combine  and  concentrate  the 
authority  of  the  people,  and  it  shall  rule  as  no 
king  has  ever  done,  and  no  viceroy  has  so 
much  as  pretended  to  do.  As  it  is  not  power 
but  discipline  that  is  wanted  to  the  people,  so  it 
is  not  ^nitts  so  much  as  authority  that  is  deficient 
in  their  counsellors.  Delay  in  the  crisis  of  a 
country  is  intolerable,  and  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  at  once  whether  this  will  be 
done  or  not  done.  To  have  this  fact  settled 
even  in  the  negative  would  be  good  work.  All 
things  but  doubt  and  delay  are  endurable  ;  and 
if  we  are  indeed  to  wrench  her  bleeding  prey 
from  England  they  must  cease.  For  if  the  best 
and  surest  road  to  freedom  (the  union  of 
parties)  be  closed,  men  will  concentrate  them- 
selves upon  the  second  best.  Let  as  only  be 
sure  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  attainable. 
Meantime,  no  locah'ty  ought  to  wait  an  hour  for 
the  capital.  Every  Repealer  ought  to  arm. 
Every  district  of  Repealers  ought  to  combine 
into  a  club.  Wherever  a  club  already  exists,  it 
ought  to  undertake  the  duty  of  organising  the 
neighbouring  district.  We  must  know  no 
pause,  and  no  rest,  till  Ireland  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  ultima  ratio  to  England.  She 
understands  no  other  argument.        C.  Q.  D." 

The  next  publication  charged  is  a  long 
article  on  June  17th,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  set  out  in  the  indict- 
pient — 

"Thb  Usbs  or  Union. 

"  Frankly,  we  go  into  this  league  to  establish 
clubs  universally  s  to  regain  for  Ireland  the 


generoas  aid  of  our  foreign  friends ;  to  eompaas 
a  national  council  of  800  elected  representatives 
fit  to  confront  the  majesty  of  England,  or  the 
sterner  majesty  of  death.  We  did  not  iitipQ* 
late  that  the  new  body  shall  speak  by  any  seiale 
of  sedition  alternating  from  the  fiat  of  moral 
force  to  the  sharp  of  felony.  We  only  desire  a 
national  league  on  a  national  foundation,  to 
consult  the  people's  will  and  do  the  people's 
work.  Our  own  way  for  doing  it  is  through 
the  clubs  and  the  C<»uncil  of  Three  Hundred,  by 
the  weapons  of  diplomacy  or  arms,  as  the  case 
may  demand ;  and  if  the  great  majority  of  Ire- 
land are,  as  we  believe,  of  the  same  mind,  it  may 
be  done  and  over  in  six  months  from  the  first 
da^  the  league  begins  its  operations.  Abroad, 
umty  would  give  our  strode  the  front  and 
bearing  of  a  national  revolution.  In  the  eyes  of 
Eoiope  and  America,  it  would  then  be  Ireland 
against  Ens^land,  not  an  Irish  party  agamst  an 
empire.  This  would  be  a  great  gain — a  greater 
yet  woald  be  its  moral  and  governmental  effect 
on  our  settlers  in  Great  Bntain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  United  States.  No  mother 
country  in  Europe  has  more  devoted  colonies 
than  our  own.  They  are  governed  by  the  very 
name  of  home ;  their  conduct  is  shaped  by 
every  wind  which  brings  them  news  from  Ire- 
land. Every  division  in  Ireland  splits  them  up ; 
every  outrage  to  Ireland  thrills  them  to  the 
farthest  frontier  of  their  exile-land ;  eveiy  brave 
or  wise  deed  done  on  this  soil  excites  them  with 
the  wildest  joy  and  expectation.  Israel  in 
bondage  never  wept  or  prayed  or  suffered 
more  for  Sion,  or  more  ardently  believed  in  its 
restoration,  than  they  believe  in  Ireland's.  To 
these  myriads  of  our  race — still  ours,  how 
far  soever  fin>m  us — native  union  will  be  the 
symbol  of  native  success,  and  a  model  for  their 
political  ^idance  in  their  far-off  settlements. 
'Qie  opening  of  the  Irish  League  will  be  to  then 
the  openiuff  of  an  era.  To  watch  over  it  and 
anticipate  its  wishes,  will  become  their  passion 
and  purpose  in  life.  And  should  the  power  of 
the  empire  be  fiung  upon  Ireland,  diey  will 
assail  it  in  every  latitude  where  it  has  flag  or 
fhctory,  ship  or  settlement.  A  war  wiUi  Ireland 
will  not  be  a  national,  still  less  a  civil  war;  it 
will  become  a  war  of  races  and  institutions  in 
every  colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  red  flag 
will  be  nowhere  safe,  if  a  troop  of  Irishmen 
catch  it  within  their  horison.  It  will  be  chased 
and  hunted  on  every  foreign  shore.  Around 
the  pillars  of  this  ovei^grown  despotism  there 
are  planted  everywhere  hosts  of  daring,  strong, 
and  vengeance-seeking  sons  of  Ireland.  The 
trumpet  that  sounds  the  first  onslaught  on  oar 
national  ranks  will  see  the  greatest  dismember* 
ment  of  an  empire  the  world  has  witnessed 
since  the  Goths  demolished  Bome.  One  crown- 
ing reason  for  immediate  union  is  the  diligence 
with  which  British  diplomacy  is  to  this  how 
working  to  prevent  it.  Whence  comes  this 
sudden  seal  for  confederate  honour  and 
O'Conneirs  posthumous  fiune— this  nice  dis- 
crimination of  living  character — these  appeals 
to  personal  pride  and  pique^  but  from  the  fears 
and  the  interest  of  the  enemy?  If  we  allow 
them  to  prevail  we  deserve  to  remain  slaves  in 
the  hands  of  this  diplomatic  people.     They  set 
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op  chief  against  chief,  and  we  ftll  into  their 
mares  like  Hindoos.  The3r  coaoterfeit  nimotirs 
And  statements,  and  cirealate  them  among  us  as 
decoys,  and  we  are  taken  by  such  familiar  bait, 
as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before.  When  will 
we  learn  to  shtin  them  when  they  smile,  to  hate 
them  when  they  praise,  to  distrust  them  when 
they  swear,  to  strike  them  when  they  intrigue, 
to  tni«t  them  only  when  they  denounce  and 
threaten,  to  know  their  true  natare,  and  discover 
the  same  deceitful  enemv  in  every  disguiee? 
This  anion  is  at  present  indispensable  and  im- 
perative. The  ministers  of  the  empire  prefer  a 
eivil  war  to  an  Irish  legislature.  The  base 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  have  declared  for  the 
minister,  and  against  the  soil  by  which  they 
live.  The  Irish  movement  now  becomes  simplj 
a  question  of  force  —force  of  will  and  force  of 
organization.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  debateable 
question,  propagandism,  or  a  demonstration. 
VVith  petitions,  motions,  resolutions,  and  all 
oratory  of  the  remonstrative  order,  it  is  done  for 
ever.  Does  Ireland  really  will  national  institu- 
tions ?  If  so,  Ireland  must  prepare  herself  to 
assert  them  by  union  and  by  action.  Every 
town,  village,  and  barony  must  have  its  club, 
every  club  its  committee,  every  committee  its 
plan  of  operations  cohering  with  the  general 
policy.  When  this  is  done,  and  Ireland  from 
end  to  end  is  bound  together  b^  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  cords  of  combination,  it  will  be 
«  feasible  work  tu  emancipate  her  from  the 
British  yoke,  and  give  her  whatever  form  of 
government  the  national  will  decrees." 

In  the  several  parts  of  the  article,  tho 
writer  states  the  object  and  necessity  of 
nniou  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
advantages  that  wonld  be  derived  in 
attacking  England  in  her  different 
colonies,  and  wherever  her  flag  should 
be  seen  abroad.  As  to  altering  the 
Grovemment  by  the  national  will,  it  was 
proposed  to  be  effected  throogb  the 
in stm mentality  of  armed  clubs  tbroaghont 
the  coantrv ;  and  how  that  could  be  done 
consistently  with  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  next  document  is  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Duffy  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  It 
bears  no  date  but  **  Saturday  "  ;  but  you 
will  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  actual 
dkte  of  the  letter  was  Saturday,  the  17th 
of  June.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you 
are  about  to  commence  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Munster.  There  is  no  half-way  house  for  vou— 
you  will  be  head  of  the  movement,  loyally  obeyed, 
and  the  revolution  will  be  conducted  with  order 
and  clemency ;  or  the  mere  anarchists  will  pre- 
vail with  the  people,  and  our  revolution  will  be 
a  bloody  chaos.  You  have  at  present  Lafay- 
ette's place — BO  graphically  painted  by  Lamar- 
tine — and  I  believe  have  fallen  into  Lafayette's 
eiror,  that  of  not  using  it  to  all  its  extent,  and 
in  all  its  resources.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  you  don't  desire  to  lead  or  influence  others 
—but  I  believe  with  Lamartine  that  that  feel- 
ing, which  is  a  high  personal  and  civic  virtue, 


is  a  vice  in  revolutions.  One  might  as  well  I 
think,  not  want  to  influence  a  man  who  was 
going  to  walk  on  thawing  ioe,  or  to  cross  a 
fordless  river,  as  not  to  desire  to  keep  men 
right  in  a  political  struggle,  and  to  do  it  with 
might  and  main.  If  I  were  Smith  O'Brien,  I 
would  shape  out  in  my  own  mind,  or  with  such 
counsel  as  I  valued,  a  definite  course  for  the 
revolution,  and  labour  incessantly  to  develop  it 
in  that  way.  For  example,  year  project  of 
obtaining  signatures  to  the  roll  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  were  pro- 
cared,  and  not  sooner,  calling  the  Council  of  Three 
Hundred,  was  one  I  entirely  relied  upon.  But  it 
has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  could 
scarcely  be  revived  now.  The  clubs,  however, 
might  take  the  place  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  proposal  in  yoar  letter  on  union  of  a 
definite  number  of  clubs  being  formed  would 
just  suit  as  well,  if  it  were  vigorously  and  syste- 
matically carried  out,  each  day  addmg  an  item 
to  it,  and  all  the  men  we  could  influence  em- 
ploy^ upod  it.  Foi^give  me  for  urging  this  so 
anxiously  upon  you,  but  I  verily  believe  the 
hopes  of  the  country  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  next  two  months  are  used.  There 
is  not  a  town,  in  which  you  could  not  find  a 
band  of  missionaries  to  organize  the  neighbour- 
ing counties ;  every  club  has  its  active  men  fit 
for  this  work ;  and  it  is  only  by  applying  all 
our  force  to  it,  that  we  wiU  sacceed.  With 
best  regards  to  Mrs.  O'Brien,  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  G.  DUTFT.** 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Smith 
0*Brien%  headed  "The  Union  of  Be^ 
pealers,"  dated  June  12th,  and  published 
in  the  Nation  of  June  17tb.  [The 
Attorney- Oeneral  read  the  letter  in  which 
the  writer  advocated  the  union  of  Be« 
pealers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  an 
independent  orffanization  of  at  jeaat  on« 
thousand  Repeal  Clubs  throughout  the 
country.]  The  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
found  in  his  trunk  upon  his  arrest  at 
Thurles,  and  therefore  I  assume  that  it 
was  written  before  the  month  of  August. 
I  I  submit  that  it  bears  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  in  June  or  July. 
Ton  will  say  what  was  the  object  of  the  ad- 
vice which  Mr.  Duffy  gave  Mr.  O'Brien  in 
that  letter.  What  was  the  nature  of  tho 
revolution  spoken  of  in  it  P  Was  it  to  be 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
National  Guara,  or  armed  clubs,  number* 
ing  300  men  each,  there  being  500  or  1,000 
of  these  clubs  P  If  so,  you  will  have  to 
consider  of  what  description  the  revolu- 
tion was  to  be —whether  it  was  to  be 
consistent  with  a  peaceful  change  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  or  was  the 
letter  an  instigation  to  Mr.  0*Brien  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  treasonable  movement 
against  the  sovereign  P  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  at  the  time  Mr.  O^Brien  was 
arrested  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebel* 
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lions  and  treasonable  proceeding.  The 
next  document  on  which  the  Crown  rely 
is  in  the  publication  of  the  24th  of 
June— 


<' Ijcjblahd's  Capacity  to  Asbbbt  Hbk 
Indbpbndbnge. 

'*  Mr.  Lucafiy  of  the  Tablet,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  his  own  paper,  with  bis  own  siguature, 
discusses,  with  great  ooufideoce,  the  question 
whether  Ireland  can  win  her  independence  at 
present,  or  within  any  specific  time ;  and,  after 
a  serious  monologue  on  the  pros  and  cons,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  she  positively  can 
not,  *  Nothing,'  he  avers,  *  but  a  new  O'Con- 
nell,  or  some  semblance  of  him,  can  enable  her 
to  extort  concessions  in  time  of  peace ;  nothing 
but  a  militarv  O'Connell  can  enable  her  to 
extort  concessions  hy  force  of  arms.'  And  con- 
siderable social  intercourse  with  the  prominent 
Aepealers  induces  him  to  pronounce>  not  merely 
that  there  is  no  O'Connell  among  them,  but 
tliat  there  is  not  practical  ability  enough  to 
kindle  into  insurrection  a  population  which  he 
believes  is  as  ready  for  explosion  as  a  hand 
grenade  for  the  fusee. 

'*  *  Observe,"  he  siiys,  <  that  I  speak  not  of  one 
set  alone,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  Repeal  chiefs 
with  whom  chance  has  made  me  acquainted. 
Nothing  more  delightful  than  to  live  with 
them,  each  and  all,  and  to  enjoy  their  society  ; 
but  in  difficult  and  stormy  times  nothing  could 
be  more  impossible  than  to  follow  their  guid- 
ance, or  be  obedient  to  their  rule.'  Some 
friends,  who  find  their  equanimity  disturbed  by 
this  confident  damnation  pronounced  against 
|he  present  race  of  Irishmen,  demand  to  have  it 
noticed  in  the  Nation^  and  some  cause  shown 
(if  possible)  for  believing  that  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land does  not  depend  entirely  upon  Mr.  Lucas's 
boon  companions,  and  that  she  is  not  denied  all 
hope  of  deliverance  until  that  apocryphal  era 
when  another  O'Connell  is  bom,  bred,  matured, 
and  blown  into  a  full-grown  Liberator. 

*<  I  had  not  originally  intended  to  notice  the 
letter.  Mr.  Lucas  is  profound  in  dogmatic 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  writer 
of  uncommon  pith  on  every  subject  he  touches ; 
l^ut  I  did  not  rate  his  military  criticism  very 
high.  I  conceived  it  quite  possible  that  had  he 
visited  Vienna,  Milan,  Palermo,  or  Paris,  a  few 
months  ago,  he  would  have  insured  the  stability 
of  the  tyrant  there  with  equal  confidence.  But 
as  judgments  of  this  kind  pronounced  with  so 
much  vigour  and  assurance  are  calculated  to 
disturb  weak  minds  at  home,  and  have  disturbed 
them,  and  are  certain  to  pamper  the  insolent 
and  domineering  spirit  of  England,  it  may  be- 
come a  kind  of  duty  to  show  that,  whether 
successful  insurrection  be  possible  or  otherwise, 
Mr.  Lueas*s  reasons  for  believing  it  not  possible 
are  of  no  practical  value.  For  I  am  well  con- 
vinced our  liberty  can  come  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiation only  when  it  is  made  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible that  we  are  able  to  win  it  by  war.  I 
believe  this  is  easily  shown ;  but  I  undertake 
the  task  with  no  great  relish  ;  both  because  all 
writing  on  such  a  subject  by  one  who  judges 


<  by  the  bookish  theorie '  is  tolerably  certain  to 
be  lame  and  defective ;  and  because,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  aimed  at  this  English  spirit  of  superior- 
ity, it  will  probably  be  a  spent  shoe  J  have 
great  reliance  on  the  truth  of  a  saying  of 
Thomas  Davis's,  that  Englishmen  will  scarce 
learn  to  think  of  ns  with  common  rcspeet  until 
we  have  beaten  them  inr  half-a  dozen  battles. . 
At  all  events  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  incapable  of  the  victory.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
I  write. 

"  I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  illnstrate 
those  resources  of  the  country  for  a  successful 
gueriUa  war  which,  as  I  conceive,  outweigh  the 
imputed  infirmities  of  the  Celtic  character.  Bat 
I  may  run  rapidly  over  two  or  three.  The 
cheerful  endurance  of  fatigue  is  a  main  requisite. 
It  would  be  liard  to  starve  an  Irish  pariah  into 
capitulation.  They  could  subsist  on  half  the 
rations  necessary  for  regular  troops.  With 
frieze,  leather,  linen,  beef,  and  potatoes  (all 
abundant  at  home)  their  commissariat  is  com- 
plete. A  fitcility  in  throwing  up  earthworks,  in 
pulling  down  bridges,  in  inundating  roads,  in 
perforating  walls,  and  the  like,  is  a  second. 
And  here  our  railway  '  navvies,'  the  labourers 
on  Sir  Bandolph  Bouth's  '  public  works,'  and 
the  better  class  of  workmen  and  engineers 
trained  in  the  ordnance  survey,  furnish  sappers 
and  miners  ready  made.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  country,  compared  to  the  helpless  ignorance 
of  foreign  soldiers  and  officers,  the  natural 
facilities  of  the  island  for  defence,  its  bills, 
rivers,  bogs,  and  mountains,  and  its  artificial 
ditches  and  embankments,  are  all  strong  points 
in  favour  of  the  people.  The  country  is  one 
which  can  be  traversed  only  by  its  public  roads, 
and  a  day  would  render  them  impassable  by 
cavalry  or  artillery.  But  the  new  element  in 
the  struggle  of  most  momentous  consequence 
is  our  Irish  garrison  in  England.  A  war  would 
now  be  conducted,  if  it  Usted  beyond  a  week, 
not  as  a  butchery  of  rebels,  but  as  a  civilized  con- 
test between  two  nations.  England  knows  full 
well  that  any  barbarous  violation  of  the  usages 
of  war  would  be  revenged  on  her  ships,  and  her 
cities,  and  her  colonies,  wherever  her  bloated 
and  sensitive  empire  exists  on  the  earth.  Dis- 
cretion would  make  her  humane,  or  woe  to  tiie 
modem  *  Bome  of  the  sea.' 

*'  To  conclude  these  hasty  comments,  let  me 
repeat  that,  whatever  be  the  probability  of  an 
Irish  revolution,  or  whatever  be  its  chances  of 
success,  no  Irishman  need  despair  of  his  couih> 
try,  no  English  minister  need  feel  more  secure 
in  his  despotism,  because  my  friend  of  the 
Tablet  has  turned  Black  Prophet.  His  specu- 
lations are  very  ingenious,  and  presented  in  a 
clear  and  striking  aspect;  but  the  chances  of 
revolution  evade  all  arithmetic.  The  artizans  of 
Paris,  the  students  of  Vienna,  the  unarmed 
burghers  of  Milan,  have  wrought  wonders  no- 
where foretold,  and  out  of  the  rangp  of  all 
ordinary  foresight  They  reprove  the  audacity 
that  wOuld  fix  the  limit  of  popular  power ;  and 
they  strengthen  the  soul  of  struggling  nations 
with  the  assurance  that  the  justice  of  their 
cause  equalizes  or  abolishes  the  most  formid- 
able oddjB. 

C.  G.  D." 
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The  next  article  was  oontained  in  the 
publication  of  the  let  of  Jrxlj,  and  was 
headed— 

*'Tus  Yalub  or  ah  Irish  Harvest. 

"There  is  growing  to-day  on  Irish  soil 
80,000,000/.  worth  of  produce,  bj  the  reckon- 
uig  of  the  best  accountants.  There  are  beg- 
fing  to-daj  between  the  hed^rows  that  fence 
in  those  treasures  two  millions  of  the  Irish 
people ;  there  dwell  next  door  to  beggary  and 
bankruptcy  in  the  towns  and  ports  through 
which  the  vast  hoard  of  wealth,  it  is  said,  most 
be  smuggled  away  before  Christmas  next, 
another  miserable  million. 

"To  our  minds,  if  these  80,000,000/.  were 
boldly  taken  advantage  of,  a  new  foundation  for 
life  mi^ht  be  laid  in  Ireland.  Let  us  suppose 
the  thing  about  to  be  tried,  let  us  suppose  a 
thousand  clubs  of  800  men  spread  over  Ireland, 
their  dub-rooms  over  against  every  barrack  in 
town  and  country,  their  scouts  spying  through 
every  pass,  their  thousands  battalioned  m  every 
city,  their  Irish  League  or  Council  of  three 
hundred  honest,  clear- beaded,  and  brave  with 
ffreat  purposes :  what  might  not  a  regeneration 
fund  of  80,000,000/.  be  turned  to  ? 

'*  Less  than  one  half  of  it  would  feed  the 
people  till  another  harvest  had  forced  its  way 
into  the  light. 

"  It  is  the  opinion,  even  of  English  econo- 
mists, that  one  year's  produce  in  Ireland  is  two 
years'  food.  Upon  the  appropriation  of  this 
first  part  there  could  be  no  quibble,  and  should 
be  tolerated  no  argument  If  any  man  said 
nay,  and  put  forth  his  hand  upon  the  p<iople'8 
food,  their  answer  would  be  the  pike  point  or 
the  bullet." 

The  proposition  made  was,  that  the 
crop  of  the  country  should  be  taken,  and 
be  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proposed  legislative  council.  If  that 
can  be  consistent  with  any  legal  or  con- 
stitutional change,  it  certainly  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  But  it  is 
within  my  comprehension  that,  if  there 
was  a  provisional  government  or  a 
national  council  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  a  revenue  to  carry  on  the  war 
ana  support  their  army,  thev  might  find 
it  necessary  to  seize  npon  the  crop,  and 
possess  themselves  of,  and  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  But  could  that  be  said  to  be  con- 
sistent with  any  constitutional  agitation, 
or  with  any  constitutioniJ  liberty  p  The 
article  goes  on — 

'*  The  use  of  the  surplus  produce  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  deliberation,  and  will  indeed 
challenge  all  our  economic  knowledge,  seeing 
the  Statistical  Society  and  Dr.  Whately  will 
lend  us  no  light  in  its  distribution.  To  direct 
the  expenditure  of  40,000,000/.  of  money,  to  an 
Irish  government  just  come  to  power,  must  be  a 
tax  of  gretkt  complexity  and  anxiety.  How 
much  of  it  shall  be  diverted  into  the  long  dried 


channels  of  native  trade,  and  how  ?  What  por- 
tion of  it  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  State, 
and  for  what  purposes  ?  What  balance  of  it 
may  go  to  pay  a  fair  rent  to  resident  proprietors, 
and  buy  out  those  who  wish  to  be  quit  of 
Ireland  ?  All  these  will  be  very  vital  and 
primary  considerations.  But,  whereas  the  rental 
of  the  country  is  but  13,000,000/.,  and  its  usual 
imports  of  manufactures  not  very  much  more, 
this  surplus  might  well  be  made  to  cover  all  our 
actual  requirements  from  harvest  to  harvest, 
though,  of  course,  the  mortgagees,  Jews,  and 
absentees  would  suffer  by  the  new  courses  our 
expenditure  would  take. 

"  However,  they  must  suffer.  They  must  be 
dipt  of  their  rtick-rents  and  usurious  percent- 
ages, or  the  people  must  die  or  be  banished. 
There  is  no  alternative.  There  must  be  in  Ire- 
land a  social  revolution  or  a  wilderness.  Eng- 
land, Italy,  France,  and  Prussia  all  have  h^ 
their  peasant  insurrections,  their  revolutions  in 
tenure,  their  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  soil. 
Ireland's  is  at  last  at  hand.  Too  long,  too  long 
has  it  been  delayed,  and  however  quickly  it  may 
be  accomplished,  it  cannot  fully  serve  its  pur- 
pose, since  it  cannot  call  the  dead  to  life.  But 
it  can,  at  least,  preserve  the  survivors.  Come 
it  must,  and  soon,  if  energy,  truth,  and  courage 
survive  among  us." 

The  object  expressed  in  the  article 
was  to  seize  upon  the  crop  of  the 
country,  and  do  with  it  as  they  pleased, 
without  reference  to  the  will  or  the 
rights  of  the  owners.  The  men  who, 
by  honest  industry,  had  realized  pro- 
perty, which  was  in  the  possession  of  ten- 
ants, should  take  whatever  in  the  shape 
of  compensation  those  concerned  in  the 
movement  chose  to  fix,  or  get  the  pike  or 
the  bullet.  Could  those  proceedings  h6 
consistent  with  a  peaceful  or  legal 
change  P  or  would  it  be  consistent  with 
the  description  of  revolution  meant  by 
the  prisoner  P  In  the  paper  of  the  8th  of 
July  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Meagher, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
clubs,  with  some  observations  from  Mr. 
Duffy,  in  reference  to  it  and  adopting 
its  sentiments.  [The  Attomey- General 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  observations 
alludcKl  to,  relative  to  Mr.  Meagher's 
letter.] 

Ball,  J.,  observed  that  the  extract  was 
not  in  the  indictment. 

Attorney  -  General  :  No,  because  the 
article  was  of  an  innocent  character,  but 
it  adopted  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
Mr.  Meagher* 8  letter  to  the  clubs.  The 
allusions  by  Mr.  Duffy,  in  the  article  to 
his  military  correspondents,  refer  to 
writings  of  an  abstract  character,  con- 
taining information  respecting  the  blow- 
ing  up  of  bridges,  wooden  artillery, 
&o.,  purporting  to  come  from  correspon-> 
dents,  showing,  in  addition  to  what  he 
had  mentioned,  bow  a  guerilla  warfare 
might   be   carried   on.      Mr,   MeagherU 
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letter  was   a   long   one,  and   concluded 
thus — 

<*  Our  objectp-^it  is  simply  this,  to  dostroj  the 
English  interest  in  this  oonntry,  root  and 
bninch;  to  institate  a  national  government  in 
this  city,  and  by  our  laws  and  arms  to  restore 
the  country,  in  its  full  integrity  and  gloiy,  to  its 
own  brave  people. 

'*  Our  determination^to  do  this  at  any  and 
every  risk. 

*«  Our  fiiith— that  it  will  be  done.** 

How  was  that  to  be  effected  unless  by 
levying  var  R^nst  her  Majesty,  or  de- 
posing ber  Majesty  P  It  was  about  the  8th 
of  July  Mr.  JHfy  was  arrested,  and,  nnfor- 
tnnately  for  him,  the  prison  discipline  was 
not  so  strictly  enforced  in  his  regard  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing a  long  article,  entitled,  **  The  Point  of 
Attack,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nation 
on  the  15th  of  July,  and  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Oh,  fHends,  if  you  would  not  see  our  hopes 
fade  like  a  city  in  the  clouds — if  you  would  not 
scatter  all  that  resolute  manhood,  and  dissipate 
that  noble  courage  and  emuUtion  (the  highest 
possession  of  a  country)  which  were  growing 
up  amoufTst  us  again  (as  a  foretaste  and  assur- 
ance of  liberty),  take  your  stand  here.  Meet 
the  aggression  of  England  by  a  firmer  front  and 
closer  ranks ;  double  and  quadruple  your  power 
and  resources ;  plant  your  clubs  thick  from 
shore  to  shore ;  and,  if  no  way  else  is  left,  strike 
with  an  armed  hand  for  the  last  hope  of  the 
Irish  race.  C.  Q.  D. 

•*  Newgate  Prison.*' 

That  article  bears  internal  evidence  of 
haying  been  written  by  Mr.  Bujfy  himself. 
It  purports  to  be  written  in  l^wgate ;  it 
is  signed  with  the  prisoner's  initials,  and 
a  copy  of  the  publication,  signed  by  the 
prisoner  himpelf,  was  lodged  in  the  Stamp 
Office.  The  next  is  in  the  Nation  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  which  was  also  published 
while  Mr.  Duffy  was  in  gaol.  It  was 
entitled — 

"  *  Casus  Belli.' 

'^The  long-pending  war  with  England  has 
actually  commenced.  We  have  been  formally 
summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
metropolis  and  the  chief  strongholds  of  nation- 
ality in  the  island  are  audaciously  commanded 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  England.  The 
power  of  the  nation  regimented  into  Repeal 
Clubs  is  warned  to  disband  itself  without  parley 
or  delay.  Nearly  forty  prisoners  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
enemy  as  hostages  for  the  people,  await  a  sum- 
mary conviction  and  a  trenchant  sentence.  The 
national  press  of  the  capital  has  been  practically 
suppressed — one  section  no  longer  ventures  to 
utter  the  language  of  resistance;  the  other  is 
only  published  by  open  and  advised  defiance  of 
the  English  authorities.  To  this  pass  the  con- 
test has  come  at  hist ;  and  at  this  pass  no  con- 


test can  pause ;  the  final  issue  is  not  far  off. 
The  harvest,  which  we  fondly  h(^)ed  would  ripen 
with  our  ripening  hopes,  wUi  see  them  already 
crowned  and  consummated,  or  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  like  chaff  before  the  winnow.  Ma^ 
God  deal  with  the  cause  of  the  people  in  thia 
perilous  extremity  according  to  his  justice.  We 
have  borne  our  wrongs  in  silence  till  silence 
was  a  sin  and  a  reproach  {  and  now  when  we 
are  pricked  to  the  battle,  to  stand  up  for  our 
very  lives,  in  our  own  land,  we  beseech  the  jiisC 
God  that  our  cause  may  prosper  as  f  ar  aa  it  ia 
pure  and  righteous,  and  no  farther.  It  is  a 
solemn  and  terrible  responsibility  to  advise  a 
nation  to  peril  its  hopes  oo  the  battle  field. 
But  it  is  not  the  worst  responsibility.  To  peril 
and  blast  them  without  a  battle  field ;  to  permit 
them  to  fall  to  pieces  by  the  fatal  dry-rot  of 
inaction ;  to  see  them  lost  without  honour,  or 
sympathy,  or  the  chanoe  of  redemption ;  lost  by 
some  fatal  cowardice  or  incapacity ;  that  is  the 
hell  in  which  there  is  no  consolation.  The 
question  of  peace  or  war  is  not  one  for  Irdand 
to-day.  8he  has  already,  in  terms  the  roost 
precise  and  deliberate,  proclaimed  a  war  of  in- 
dependence. From  the  popular  tribunes,  in  the 
general  press,  from  the  green  hillside,  in  the 
forum  of  the  crowded  city,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  foreign  senate  itself,  it  has  been  proclaimed 
in  her  name  that  the  limit  of  endurance  was  at 
hand.  And,  God  is  our  witness,  not  rashly  or 
without  cause.  We  saw  our  people  drop  around 
us  like  men  in  a  plague.  We  know  they  were 
murdered  b^  foreign  dominion  no  less  than  if 
each  pale  victim  had  been  selected  for  the  knife 
of  an  assassin.  We  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
our  rulers,  and  they  were  deaf  or  impotent.  We 
turned  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and, 
forgetting  prejudices  long  cherished  and  well 
fouuded,  we  invoked  their  co-operation.  We 
abjured  them  to  draw  our  country  from  under 
the  yoke  of  her  unspeakable  slavery ;  and  not 
for  the  democracy  alone,  but  class  by  class  and 
interest  by  interest,  without  peril  to  any.  We 
laboured  with  them  day  after  da^  in  committees 
and  councils,  pursuing  this  dazzhng  hope,  which 
day  after  day  receded  from  ur  like  an  ignit 
fatuuB,  I  was  among  the  lost  who  despaired  of 
seeing  a  united  nation  on  the  Irish  soil.  But 
the  time  came  when  to  hope  it  would  have  been 
madness.  The  time  came  when  it  was  pal- 
pable as  death  that  there  was  no  stay  for  the 
people  against  new  fiimines,  or  against  a  flood 
of  demoiulization  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
famine  or  death.  The  aristocracy  in  whom  we 
had  trusted  stood  revealed  as  selfish,  hardened^ 
and  unscrupulous — without  chivalry  and  with- 
out faith.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  cast  them 
away,  and  asked  what  other  cure  was  there  for 
our  desperate  malady.  Alas,  what  cure  was 
there  left  but  one  ?  The  remedy  must  still  be 
proportionate  to  the  disease,  and  the  depth  of 
human  suffering  and  degradation  can  only  be 
medicined  by  the  height  of  human  daring  and 
devotion.  We  heard  the  potent  specific  mut- 
tered in  the  musquetry  of  Palermo,  we  heard  it 
again  sounding  in  the  deeper  echo  struck  by  the 
flying  feet  of  ministers  and  of  kings.  It  was 
trumpeted  to  us  from  every  end  of  Europe  in 
the  litany  of  rising  nations,  no  one  of  whom 
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rose  agwnst  its  oppressors  in  Tain.  And  then, 
at  Icjigth,  with  dear  deliberation,  and  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  perils  and  all  the  responsi- 
bility, but  with  assured  faith  in  Gk)d*8  provi- 
dence and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  bade 
England  choose  speedily  between  concession 
and  the  sword.  We  formally  declsred  a  war  of 
independence.  And  now  the  time  is  when  that 
pledge  must  be  promptly  fulfilled,  or  as  formally 
dishonoured.  With  me  war  was  not  a  natural 
or  instinctiye  resource;  I  accepted  it  only  as 
the  last  alternative ;  but  I  accepted  it  without 
reservation.  I  counted  upon  resisting  at  the 
first  point  where  further  delay  would  quench 
the  flffdour  of  the  people.  I  knew  well  that 
there  were  limits  to  their  patience — for  they  had 
been  betrayed.  That  a  certain  point  passed, 
thousands  of  brave  men  would  hy  from  the 
country  in  despair — ^that  our  self-reliance  would 
die  out  like  the  setting  son,  in  a  single  hour ; 
that  the  obscene  vermin  who  had  grown  fat  on 
our  misery  would  re-appear  and  a  new  reign  of 
frand  begin,  a  thousMud  times  more  hopeless 
than  the  first.  If  that  hour  is  at  hand,  or  if 
ever  it  shall  come,  may  I  not  stand  upon  Irish 
soil  to  see  it.  The  knell  of  our  hopes  is  the 
saddest  sound  I  can  ever  hear,  though  the  judge 
and  the  jury  that  await  me  should  do  the  will 
of  England  without  conscience  and  without 
mercy.  G.  G.  D. 

•*  Newgate  Prison." 

In  the  same  newspaper,  the  22nd  of 
Jnl/,  was  an  article  headed — 

"  *  The  Hour  of  Dbstint.'  (a) 

<*  The  last  plank  has  now,  indeed,  been 
shivered  to  which  we  clung  with  such  despairing 
faith ;  the  last  drop  added  to  the  full  cup  of 
insult  and  misery,  and  it  has  overflowed.  Men 
of  Ireland,  the  hour  of  trial  and  deliverance  has 
at  last  been  struck  by  Providence.  Calmly  con- 
template all  that  God,  humanity,  and  your  out- 
raged country  now  demand  of  you,  and  then 
resolutely  dare>  heroically  conquer,  or  bravely 
die.  What  have  you  to  fear?  Nothing  in 
heaven,  for  you  are  justified  before  God.  You 
may  kneel  by  yoor  lifted  battle  flag,  and  call 
him  to  witness  how  you  have  patiently  endured 
every  wrong — suffered,  unrevenged,  every  in- 
famy— and  sought  redress  only  with  streaming 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  and  passionate  prayers 
for  justice ! — ^justice  I  That  cry  has  gone  up  to 
heaven  and  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth,  but  it  eould  not  melt  the  heart  of 
man.  We  appeal  to  God,  then,  in  the  day  of 
battle  ;  we  claim  his  vengeance  for  our  wrongs, 
for  has  he  not  said, '  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord '  ?  Do  you  fear  the  judg- 
ment of  men?  Look  round  the  earth — every 
nation  cheers  you  on  with  words  of  hope,  and 
sympathy,  and  encouragement.  Uplift  your 
battle  flag,  and  from  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
from  across  the  two  oceans,  not  words  alone, 
but  brave  hearts  and  armed  hands  will  come  to 

(a)  This  and  the  following  article,  "  J  acta 
Alea  Est"  were  written  by  Miss  Elgee,  after- 
wards wife  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation  under  the  name  of 
Speransa ;  see  below,  p.  948< 
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aid  yon.  Ireland  !  Ireland !  it  is  no  petty  in- 
surrection— no  local  quarrel — no  party  triumph 
tliat  summons  you  to  the  field.  The  destinies 
of  the  world — the  advancement  of  ,the  human 
race  —  depend  now  on  your  courage  and 
success ;  for,  if  you  have  courage,  success  must 
follow.  Tyranny,  and  despotism,  and  injustice, 
and  bigotry,  are  gathering  together  the  chains 
which  have  been  flung  off  by  every  other  nation 
of  Europe,  and  are  striving  to  bind  them  upon 
us  —the  ancient,  brave,  free  Irish  people.  It  is 
a  holy  war  to  which  we  are  called — ^a  war 
against  all  that  is  opposed  to  justice,  and  happi- 
ness,  and  freedom.  Conquer,  and  tyranny  ia 
subdued  for  ever." 

At  the  time  this  was  published  by  Mr. 
Duffy,  he  was  in  custody  under  a  charge  of 
having  published  the  previousi  articles.  It 
appears  tome  that  at  the  time  these  articles 
were  published,  no  human  being  could 
doubt  the  object  and  meaning  of  them  or 
the  previous  articles.  He  m^e  a  formal 
announcement  to  the  people  that  the 
time  for  war  had  arriyed;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  in  his  own  mind  a  con* 
sciousness  that  he  had  put  himself  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law,  and  that  he  was 
determined  at  any  risk  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  were  about  embarking 
in  the  wild  scheme  which  followed.  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  a  fixed  deter- 
mination iu  his  mind  to  do  eyerything  to 
advance  theim^bject.  He  actually  stated 
that  the  war  had  commenced,  in  an 
article  which  was  more  like  the  hostile 
manifesto  of  an  invading  army  than  the 
publication  of  a  subject  maintaining  a 
particle  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
Another  portion  of  the  same  article  was 
in  these  words — 

**  Rise,  then,  men  of  Ireland,  since  Provi* 
dence  so  wills  it  Rise  in  your  cities  and  your 
fields,  on  your  hills,  in  your  vaUeys,  by  your 
dark  mountain  passes,  by  your  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  ocean-washed  shores.  Rise  as  a 
Kation.  England  has  dissevered  the  bond  of 
allegiance.  Rise,  not  now  to  demand  justice 
from  a  foreign  kingdom,  but  to  make  Ireland  an 
independent  kingdom  for  ever.  It  is  no  light 
task  God  has  appointed  you.  It  is  a  work  of 
trial  and  temptation.  You  have  to  combat 
injustice,  therefore  you  must  yourself  be  just. 
You  have  to  overthrow  a  despot  power,  but  you 
must  establish  order,  not  suffer  anarchy.  Re- 
member it  is  not  against  individuals,  or  parties, 
or  sects,  you  wage  war,  but  against  a  system. 
Overthrow;  have  no  mercy  on  that  system. 
I  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the 
ground ;  but  show  mercy  to  the  individuals  who 
are  but  the  instruments  of  that  system.  You 
look  upon  a  land — j'our  own  land — ^trodden 
down  and  trampled  on,  and  insulted,  and  on  a 
persecuted,  despairing  people.  It  is  your  right 
arm  must  raise  up  that  trampled  land — must 
make  her  again  beautiful  and  stately,  and  rich 
in  blessings.  Elevate  that  despairing  people, 
and  make  them  free  and  happy,  but  teach  tbem 
to  be  majestic  in  their  force,  generois  in  their 
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clemencj,  noble  in  their  triamph.  It  is  a  holj 
mission.  Holy  must  be  your  motives  and  your 
acts  if  you  would  fulfil  it.  Act  as  if  your  soul's 
salvation  hung  on  each  deed — and  it  will,  for 
we  stand  alr^idy  within  the  shadows  of  eter- 
nity. For  us  is  the  combat,  but  not  for  us,  per- 
haps, the  triumph.  Many  a  noble  heart  will  lie 
cold,  many  a  throbbing  palse  be  stilled,  ere  the 
cry  of  victory  will  arise.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought  that  now  is  the  hour  of  destiny  when 
the  fetters  of  seven  centuries  may  at  last  be 
broken,  and  hy  you,  men  of  this  generation — ^by 
you,  men  of  Ireland.  You  are  God's  instiu- 
ments,  many  of  you  must  be  freedom's  martyrs. 
Oh  !  be  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  as  you  act  as 
men,  as  patriots,  and  as  Chrfstians,  so  will  the 
blessing  rest  upon  your  head  when  you  lay  it 
down  a  saciifice  for  Ireland  upon  the  red  battle 
field." 

You  are  all  aware  that  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  2l8t  and  the  29th  of  July, 
rebellion  was  actually  raging  through 
the  land;  and  that  an  outbreak  had 
taken  place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
with  tne  circumstances  and  result  of 
which  everyone  is  perfectly  familiar. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Duffy  continued 
the  publication  in  his  newspaper  of 
articles  of  a  most  treasonable  nature. 
It  was  presumed  that  a  similar  course 
would  in  all  probability  be  pursued  in  his 
paper  of  the  29th  of  July ;  but  the 
Government  were  anxious  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  that  paper  ;%nd  therefore 
authority  was  given  to  the  police  to  keep 
a  watch  at  the  office  in  which  the  Nation 
was  printed,  and  preve^it  its  circulation 
through  the  country.  Accordingly,  im- 
mediately after  the  printing  of  the  paper, 
and  after  its  legal  and  actual  publication, 
its  circulation  was  stopped.  The  circum- 
stances were  these :  Mr.  Duffy  was  him- 
self in  Newgate ;  the  printing  was  carried 
on  through  the  instrumentality  of  others ; 
and  the  printing  of  the  paper  of  the  28th 
was  completed,  and  some  thousand  copies 
of  it  were  actually  struck  oflf  by,  and 
in  the  presence  of,  a  number  of  the  work- 
men employed  by  Mr.  Dtiffy.  I  submit 
that,  in  point  of  law,  this  amounted  to  a 
publication  of  the  paper,  which  was 
printed  under  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  prisoner  himself;  for  it  will  be 
proved  that  some  of  the  articles,  and  I 
may  say  the  most  violent  of  them,  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  of  the  29th,  were 
actually  written  by  Mr.  Duffy  himself. 
Amongst  the  manuscripts  that  were  seized 
by  the  police  at  the  time  they  put  a  stop 
to  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  there  was 
a  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
•*  Tocsin  of  Ireland,"  which  appears  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Duffy.  1  submit 
that,  in  point  of  law,  the  printing  of  this 
paper  amounted  to  an  actual  publication; 
but  whether  it  did  or  not,  there  are  other 
counts  in  the  indictment  in  which  it  is 


charged  that  these  articles  were  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  published.  One 
of  these  articles  was  the  "  Tocsin  of  Ire- 
land," a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  It  is  afl 
follows : — 

*<The  Tocsnr  of  iRSLAjrD. 


"Ireland  is.  perhaps,  at  this  hour  in 
for  her  rights;  in  arms  for  the  rights  so 
patiently  solicited,  so  perversely  refused,  so 
tyrannically  trampled  upon,  while  one  fragment 
of  them  remained  —  the  rights  which  she 
sought  in  vain  to  purchase  with  her  tears, 
which  she  springs  up  at  last  to  purchase  with 
her  heart's  blood  only  when  the  sacred  charter 
of  manhood,  without  which  our  life  is  lower 
than  the  dog's  or  the  slave's,  is  trampled  nnder 
the  feet  of  her  foreign  lords.  It  is  her  last  re- 
source ;  long  evaded,  long  postponed ;  the 
bitter  cnp  which  Heaven  would  not  permit  to 
pass  away  from  her.  And  now,  in  the  &oe  of 
Europe,  in  the  fiice  of  America,  in  the  &oe  of 
our  kindred,  our  race,  and  our  nation — ^in  the 
face  of  the  great  Creator  of  us  all — we  declare 
that  this  war  is  just  and  necessary,  that  men 
may  ent^sr  upon  it  with  a  free  conscience,  and  a 
full  aMSurance  that  it  is  Heaven's  work.  Arise, 
then,  brave  comrades!  since  it  must  be  so. 
The  firiest  soul  is  now  the  wisest  and  best. 
This  is  the  hour  when  individual  manhood  is 
worth  all  the  arts  and  science  of  diplomacy. 
Whoso  will  strike  fearlessly  at  the  right  hour  if 
a  deliverer  and  a  king.  The  destiny  of  a  nation, 
the  hopes  of  mankind  to-day  ask  but  the  heart  of 
Sicily  beating  in  the  breast  of  Ireland.  Come, 
then,  dear  friends,  by  our  love  of  the  old  land,  by 
the  stem  memory  of  our  wrongs,  without  redress 
and  without  hope,  save  in  our  own  courage,  come 
and  rally  round  the  green  banner  wheresoever  it 
floats.  We  are  the  millions  and  irresistible. 
They  are  but  the  units,  to  be  scattered  before  us 
like  the  single  hunter  before  the  whole  forest  at 
bay.  For  in  our  noble  cause  every  man  has  a  part 
and  an  interest ;  every  village  is  a  dep^t,  every 
hand  is  an  ally,  every  stick,  every  stone,  is  a 
weapon.  They  can  stand  before  us  no  more 
than  the  grass  before  the  lava — the  brushwood 
against  the  avalanche.  Be  bold  and  true,  and 
one  moon  will  not  swell  and  fade  till  the  battle 
is  won — won  for  us,  and  our  children,  and  pos- 
terity for  ever — won  for  all  the  races  scattered 
over  that  wide  desert  of  sordid  tyranny  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  There  is  no  neu^^- 
ity  now.  You  must  choose  your  side,  and 
choose  quickly.  If  you  love  famine,  stripes, 
and  dishonour,  if  yon  are  prepared  to  abandon 
your  arms  and  3'our  liberty,  join  the  red  ranks 
of  England ;  if  you  love  justice,  if  your  heart 
warms  at  the  memories  of  the  dear  land,  if  it 
swells  with  the  hope  of  her  deliverance  and  her 
glory,  God  bless  you,  your  side  is  with  your 
countiy — ^your  side  is  beneath  the  green  banner 
of  Ireland.  Let  no  man  who  has  stimulated 
this  quarrel  by  word  or  deed,  presume  to  hold 
back  now.  If  he  does  he  is  dishonoured  and 
accursed. 

" '  Earth  is  not  deep  enough  to  hide 
The  coward  slave  who  turns  aside  $ 
Hell  is  not  hot  enough  to  scathe 
The  traitor  knave  who'd  break  his  faith.' 
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**  If  we  fail — if  our  saccess  is  not  iDstantaue- 
0118  and  overwhelming — ^the  shame  will  lie  with 
men  pledged  to  the  cause,  or  secretly  devoted  to 
it,  hut  who  hold  hack  at  the  right  minute  for 
action.  And  yerilj  they  will  have  their  reward. 
If  this  cause  perish,  no  cowardice,  no  caution 
will  save  them.  Disgrace  will  dog  them  to  the 
death.  Dishonour  will  sit  like  a  household 
fiend  on  their  hearths.  They  will  be  a  bye-word 
of  scorn ;  and  men  will  point  their  fingers  at 
them  till  the  grave  covers  them  and  the  worms 
prey  upon  them.'* 

I'he  above  extract  Ib  the  portion  on 
which  I  rely  to  substantiate  the  charge 
brought  against  Mr.  Duffy  *  and  it  will 
be  proved  that  the  conclnding  parts  of  it 
were  written  by  him.  In  the  same  paper 
was  the  following  article,  entitled — 

"•Jacta  Alba  Est.' 
"  The  Irish  nation  has  at  length  decided.  Eng- 
land has  done  us  one  good  service  at  last.  Her 
recent  acts  have  taken  away  the  last  miserable 
pretext  for  passive  submission.  She  has 
justified  us  before  the  world,  and  ennobled  the 
timid,  humble  supplication  of  a  degraded,  in- 
sulted people,  into  the  proud  demand  for  inde- 
pendence by  a  resolved,  prepared,  and  fearless 
nation.  Now,  indeed,  were  the  men  of  Ireland 
cowards,  if  this  moment  for  retribution,  combat, 
and  victory  were  to  pass  by  unemployed.  It 
finds  them  slaves,  but  it  would  leave  them  in- 
famous. Oh,  for  a  hundred  thousand  muskets 
glittering  brightly  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
the  monumental  barricades  stretching  across 
each  of  our  noble  streets,  made  desolate  by 
England— circling  round  that  doomed  castle, 
.made  infamous  by  England— where  the  foreign 
tyrant  has  held  his  council  of  treason  and 
iniquity  against  our  people  and  our  country  for 
seven  hundred  years.  Courage  rises  with 
danger,  and  heroism  with  resolve.  Does  not 
our  breath  come  freer,  each  heart  beat  quicker 
in  these  rare  and  grand  moments  of  human  life, 
when  all  doubt,  and  wavering,  and  weakness  are 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  soul  rises  majestic 
over  each  petty  obstacle — each  low,  selfish  con 
fiideration — and,  flinging  off  the  fetters  of  preju- 
dice, bigotry,  and  egotism,  bounds  forward  into 
a  higher,  divinest  life  of  heroism  and  patriot- 
ism^-dofiant  as  a  conqueror,  devoted  as  a 
martyr,  omnipotent  as  a  deity.  We  appeal  to  the 
whole  Irish  nation — is  there  any  man  amongst  us 
who  wishes  to  take  one  further  step  on  the  base 
path  of  sufferance  and  slavery  ?  Is  there  any 
one  man  who  thinks  that  Ireland  has  not  been 
sufllciently  insulted,  that  Ireland  has  not  been 
sufficiently  degraded  in  her  honour  and  her 
right**,  to  justify  her  now  in  fiercely  turning 
upon  her  oppressor  ?  No,  a  man  so  infamous 
cannot  tread  the  earth ;  or,  if  he  does,  the  voice 
of  the  coward  is  stifled  in  the  clear,  wild,  ringing 
•hont  that  flies  from  hill  to  hill,  that  echoes 
from  sea  to  sea,  that  peals  from  the  lips  of  an 
uprisen  nation — '  We  must  be  free.'  In  the 
name,  then,  of  your  trampled,  insulted  country' — 
in  the  name  of  all  heroic  virtues,  of  all  that 
makes  life  illustrious  or  death  divine — in  the 
name  of  your  starved,  your  exiled,  your  dead ; 
by    your    nuirtyrs    in   prison  cells  and  felon 


chains ;  in  the  name  of  God  and  man ;  by  the 
Ustening  earth  and  the  watching  heaven,  I  call 
on  yon  to  make  this  aspiration  of  your  souls  a 
deed.  Even  as  you  read  these  weak  words  of 
a  heart  that  yet  palpitates  with  an  enthusiasm 
as  heroic  as  your  own,  and  your  breast  heaves 
and  your  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears  as  the 
memory  of  Ireland's  wrongs  rushes  upon  your 
soul — even  now  lift  up  your  right  hand  to  heaven 
and  swear — swear  by  your  undying  soul,  by  your 
hopes  of  inmiortality,  never  to  lay  down  your 
arms,  never  to  cease  hostilities  till  you  regene- 
rate and  save  this  fallen  land.  Who  dares  to 
say  he  will  not  follow  when  O'Brien  leads? 
Or  who  amongst  you  is  so  abject  that  he  will 
grovel  in  the  squalid  misery  of  his  hut,  or  be 
content  to  be  flung  from  the  ditch  side  into  the 
living  tomb  of  the  poorhouse,  rather  than 
charge  proudly  like  brave  men  and  free  men, 
with  that  glorious  young  Meagher  at  their  head, 
upon  the  hired  mercenaries  of  their  enemies  f 
One  bold,  one  decisive  move.  One  instant  to 
take  breath, and  then  a  rising;  a  rush, a  charge, 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  upon  the 
English  garrison,  and  the  land  is  ours.  Do 
your  eyes  flash---do  your  hearts  throb  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  country  ?  For  you  have 
had  no  country.  You  have  never  felt  the 
pride,  the  dignity,  the  majesty  of  indepen- 
dence. Ton  could  never  lift  up  your  head 
to  heaven  and  glory  in  the  name  of  Irishman, 
for  all  Europe  read  the  brand  of  slave  upon 
your  brow.'' 

The  article  is  a  very  long  one,  and  it 
wonid  occupy  too  much  time  to  read  it  in 
fall.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  0*Brien 
and  Measlier  were  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment directed  against  the  authority  of 
the  Qaeen ;  refers  to  the  occurrences  at 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  cities ;  and  in- 
cites the  Irish  people  to  engage  in  the 
treasonable  war  which  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  this  country.    There  was  another 

Saragraph  in  the  same  paper  assuring 
[r.  Duffy's  friends  that,  although  in  con- 
finement; he  was  in  good  health,  and  ex- 
pected ere  long  to  meet  them  under  a 
green  banner  to  fight  for  his  country's  in- 
dependence. Althoagh  it  was  alleged 
that  be  was  unable  to  send  letters  from 
Newgate,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
have  got  some  of  his  friends  to  smuggle 
out  of  the  prison  articles  which  he  nad 
written  for  publication  in  the  Nation; 
because,  as  I  ha\e  already  stated,  it  will 
be  proved  that  the  manuscript  of  one  of 
the  articles  was  in  Mr.  Duffy*s  hand- 
writing. I  have  now  gone  through  those 
several  articles  which  will  constitute 
the  principal  evidence  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  They  were  published 
in  a  paper  of  which  Mr.  Duffy  was  pro- 
prietor, printer,  and  publisher.  Several 
of  the  articles  purport  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Duffy  himself,  his  initials 
"  0.  G.  P."  appearing  at  the  foot  of  them ; 
and  one  only  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Meagher  ;  but  it  was  pub- 
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lifihed  by  Mr.  Duffy  and  adopted  bj  him 
in  an  editorial  article,  to  which  hie  signa- 
ture was  affixed.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  the  import  which  I  giye  to  those 
articles,  or  if  I  can  show  that  there  was 
a  settled  determination  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  DuWy,  such  as  the  Crown  assies  to 
it,  it  will  clearly  be  your  duty  to  find  a 
Terdict  against  the  prisoner.  Of  coarse, 
if  I  am  mistaken — if,  looking  to  those 
articles  in  their  ordinary  sense,  yon  can 
put  an  innocent  meaning  upon  them — 
you  will  adopt  a  different  coarse,  and 
return  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."  You 
are  not  to  give  any  overstrained  con- 
struction to  those  articles;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  your  duty  to  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  object  they  had  in  view — 
whether  they  were  actuated  bv  some 
harmless  or  foolish  idea,  or  by  a  desire  to 
excite  in  the  country  a  feeline  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  to  induce  people  to  join  in 
the  outrage  which  was  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  be  perpetrated.  On  the  whole, 
I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  totally  un- 
influenced by  any  personal  feeling  what- 
ever; and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  any  result  you  may  come  to,  for  yon 
are  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the 
matter. 

Ball,  J.,  informed  the  jury  that  they 
could  not  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  but  should  place  themselves 
under  the  care  of  the  sherifi',  who  would 
provide  them  with  suitable  accommoda- 
tion. 

Bailiffs  were  then  sworn  to  keep  the 
jurora  from  communicating  with  any 
person  ;  after  which,  theywere  conveyed 
m  cars  to  the  Sbelbume  Hotel,  Stephen's 
Green. 

Friday,  February  16th. 

Evidence  tor  the  Ceown. 

Charles  Vernon — Examined  by  the 

Attorney-  Oeneral. 

Begistrar  of  Newspapers  in  the  Stamp 

Office.    Produced  the  original  declaration, 

signed  by  the  prisoner  as  publisher  and 

proprietor  of  the  NcUion,  dated  August  8th, 

1844,  pursuant  to  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  76,  and 

also  an  attested  copv  of  such  declaration. 

Also  produced  from  the  Stamp  Office  copies 

of  the  Nation  of  June  3rd,  17th,  24th,  and 

July  8th,  15th,  and  22nd,  which  bore  the 

signature  of  the  prisoner.    Witness  also 

stated  he  believed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Smith 

O'Brien,    a    mannscript    headed    "  The 

end  of  the  Tocsin  of  Ireland,"  and  a  notice 

to  correspondents  (prodhioed),  to  be  in  the 

prisoner's  writing. 

Gross-examined  by  Butt, 
What  opportunities  had  you  of  knowing 
Mr.  Duffy* 9  handwriting  P — ^In  March  last 


I  found  some  of  the  copies  sent  to  the 
Stamp  Office  were  not  signed  by  htm.  I 
took  them  to  D'Olier  Street,  and  got  him 
to  sign  them  in  my  presenoe.  I  have 
kept  watch  on  his  handwriting  ever  since. 

In  further  cross-examination,  witness 
stated  that  on  O'Doherty'e  trial  he  had 
denied  ever  having  made  a  mistake  about 
Duffy's  writing,  but  on  Williams'e  trial  he 
had  admitted  that  this  was  incorrect,  as  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  ttiak  he 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  on 
Duffy's  trial  for  libel  in  1846.  In  O'Can- 
nelVs  case  in  1844  he  had  not  attempted  to 
identify  Duffy's  handwriting.  Duffy  was 
required  to  sign  a  copy  of  each  issue  as 
printer  and  publisher. 

William  Lowe  confirmed  the  last  witness 
as  to  Duffy's  handwriting ;  had  frequently 
seen  him  write  in  the  Nation  printing 
office. 

A  Juror  (BurJce) :  Had  not  Mr.  D^y 
a  clerk  in  his  office  named  FuUam.^ — 
Yes. 

Does  he  write  like  Mr.  Duffy  ? — No,  he 
forms  his  characters  differently. 

Gross-examined  by  Butt* 

Witness  stated  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  Mr.  Coffey,  of  the 
Monitor  newspaper,  who  formerly  printed 
the  Nation  for  Mr.  Ih^y  by  cent  ract.  The 
office  of  the  Nation  was  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Monitor,  but  there  was 
a  room  set  apart  for  Mr.  Duffy  at  the 
Monitor  office,  where  on  the  night  of  pub- 
lication he  usually  looked  over  proofs. 
It  was  there  he  saw  Mr.  Duffy  write.  The 
witness  was  cross-examined  at  length  as 
to  the  circamstances  under  which  he  left 
Mr.  Coffey's  employment,  and  a  letter  was 
read  asking  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
missed, and  stating  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  own  justification.  He  had  a 
house  from  Mr.  Duffy,  and  left  without 
paying  his  rent,  but  arranged  with  Mr. 
Duffy's  clerk  to  leave  two  or  three  hun- 
dredweight of  type  behind. 

Mr.  Duffy :  It  is  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  it. 

He  had  since  been  charged  in  Glasgow 
with  embezzling  paper.  He  paid  for 
the  paper,  and  the  charge  was  with- 
drawn. He  had  become  insolvent  there. 
He  had  attended  at  the  Glonmel  trials,  and 
received  a  pound  a  day  for  his  expenses. 
He  was  receiving  that  now.  He  last  saw 
Mr.  Duffy  write  in  1845. 

John  Butler  confirmed  the  previous  wit- 
nesses. The  signature  of  July  1st  was 
somewhat  different  to  the  others. 

Gross-examined  by  Sir  G.  O'Loghlen, 
It  is  five  years  since  I  saw  Mr.  Duffy 
write.     Three  months  ago  I  was  taUdn^ 
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to  a  gentleman  at  the  Castle  when  Mr. 
Bae,  Mr.  Kemmis'a  clerk,  walked  np,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Duffy  had  not  been  a  tenant 
of  mine,  and  if  I  knew  his  handwriting. 
I  said  I  did.  He  showed  me  the  document 
containing  the  end  of  the  "  Tocsin  of 
Ireland."  I  said  it  was  Mr.  Duffy's 
handwriting.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Bae,  **  you 
go  to  Clonmel  to-night."  Mr.  Duffy  was 
a  tenant  of  mine.  I  receiyed  two  notes 
from  him,  one  in  the  snmmer  of  1844,  and 
the  other  in  September  1845. 

A  Juror  (Burke) :  I  believe  you  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  Grovernment  P — I  don't 
car©  for  any  Q-overnment. 

Burke:  So  much  the  better  for  you. 
God  keep  us  all  so. 

A  juror ;  Could  you  prove  the  hand- 
writing of  every  tenant  you  had  five  years 
ago  ? — Decidedly  not.  The  gentleman  at 
the  bar  writes  a  peculiar  hand.  I  after- 
wards looked  very  carefully  at  the  two 
notes. 

Ball,  J. :  Was  it  from  any  doubt  you 
entertained  that  you  looked  at  these  docu- 
ments?—No,  but  to  convince  myself,  to 
make  myself  better  acquainted  with  the 
handwriting.  I  have  not  got  them  now. 
I  gave  them  to  a  child,  and  saw  him  burn 
them,  in  October  last.  I  didn't  go  to 
Clonmel.  I  went  off  and  got  out  of  the 
way,  and  kept  quietly  until  Uie  trials  were 
over.  I  appear  here  with  great  reluc- 
tance. 

Evidence  regarding  the  portmanteau 
in  which  the  prisoner's  letter  to  Smith 
O'Brien  was  found  was  then  given  as  in 
Smith  O'Brien's  case,  (a) 

Thomas  N.  Bedington—  Examined  by  the 
Attorney'  Oenerdl» 

Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. Confirmed  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses  as  to  opening  the  portmanteau. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

I  saw  several  letters  in  the  portman- 
teau. I  dare  say  I  read  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  others.  I  selected  this  particular 
letter  because  it  struck  me  it  had  some 
connection  with  the  recent  outbreak. 
There  were  among  the  papers  letters 
having  reference  to  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  also  many  documents  of 
a  private  nature.  To  judge  cf  the  general 
character  of  the  papers,  they  appeared  to 
me  to  run  over  a  good  many  years.  The 
letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  only  important  aocument  in  the 
trunk. 

Thonuu  Henry  Burhe  confirmed  the  last 
witness,  and  spoke  to  handing  over  the 
other  papers  found  in  the  trunk,  by  Mr. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  1. 


Bedingion's  directions,  to  the  Commis* 
sioner  of  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  Attorney' General  proposed  to  read 
the  letter  to  Smith  O'Brien. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  letter  was  written  by  the  prisoner 
after  the  passing  of  11  &  12  Vict.,  as 
charged  in  the  overt  act. 

The  Attorney- General  put  in  the  pri- 
soner's statutory  declaration  that  he  was 
sole  proprietor,  printer,  and  publisher  of 
the  Js^aiion,  also  the  Nation  of  June  17th, 
in  which  was  published  a  letter  dated 
June  12th,  and  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Smiih  O'Brien  to  T.  M.  Halpin,  secre- 
tary to  the  Irish  Confederation. 

Butt  objected  that  the  statutory  de- 
claration did  not  make  the  newspaper 
evidence  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
facts  stated  in  its  columns. 

Ball,  J.:  The  declaration  is  primd 
facie  evidence  of  all  matters  and  things 
contained  in  it;  this  letter  may  read  to 
show  that  there  was  such  a  letter  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  as  that  referred  to  in  Mr.  Duffy's 
letter. 

The  Attorney  -  General  read  Smith 
O'Brien's  letter  in  the  Nation,  and  argued 
that  }At,  Duffy  s  letter  clearly  referred  to  it. 

Sir  0.  0  Loghlen  objected  that  the 
Crown  were  not  entitled  to  read  Mr. 
Duffy's  letter  in  evidence.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  it  referred  to  the  letter publisned 
in  the  Nation,  there  was  no  eviaence  that 
both  were  not  written  before  the  passing 
of  11  A  12  Viet.  c.  12.,  under  which  the 
indictment  was  framed. 

Ball,  J. :  The  Crown  contend  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  letter  published  in  the 
Nation  purports  to  be  on  union,  and  sag- 
gests  a  aefinite  number  of  clabs,  it  is  the 
letter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Duffy's  letter.  If 
80,  it  is  conclusive  on  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  Mr.  Duffy's  letter  was  written  after 
the  other,  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

The  Attorney- General  read  Mr.  Duffy's 
letter  to  Smith  0'Brien.(a) 

Bohert  Gernon — Examined  by 
Serjeant  O'Brien. 

Policeman.  On  Friday,  the  28lh  of 
July,  went  to  the  printing  office  of  the 
Nation  in  Sackville  Place,  and  seized  a 
quantity  of  newspapers  and  types,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Nation  dated  July  29th  (pro- 
dueed).  Nearly  a  cartload  of  numliers  of 
the  same  paper  were  seized ;  some  were 
only  partly  printed.  There  were  18  men 
in  the  machme  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  0,  O'Loghlen. 

There  is  a  police  barrack  next  door  to 
the   printing    office    in    Sackville   Place* 

(a)  See  above,  p.  877. 
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Saperintendent  M'Oariky  was  with  ns 
when  we  made  the  seizare.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  day.  Mr.  Duffy  was 
not  there.  The  type  was  brought  in  a 
dray  to  the  Castle.  I  brought  a  quantity 
of  manuscripts  the  same  night  from  the 
police  station  to  the  Castle. 

George  0'lfa2%— Examined  by  Plwihei. 
Policeman.  Accompanied  the  last  wit- 
ness to  the  Nation  printing  office,  on 
July  28th;  found  a  large  quantity  of 
manuscripts  there,  and  brought  the  news- 
papers and  manuscripts  to  the  station- 
nouse.  Left  the  station-house  about  nine 
o'clock;  the  papers  were  brought  there 
about  six  or  seven ;  12  or  13  policemen 
made  the  seizure.    Had  no  warrant. 

James  Malone — ^Examined  by  Smyly, 
Policeman.  "Was  with  the  party  who 
went  to  the  office  in  Sackyille  Place. 
Was  in  the  upper  office  where  the  manu- 
scripts were.  Put  them  in  a  sack,  and 
they  were  carried  downstairs  by  the  last 
witness.  Saw  the  sack  afterwards  in  the 
Station-house. 

Cros&^xamined  by  Sir  0.  G*Loghlen. 

I  had  no  warrant,  but  Mr.  McCarthy 
had.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  manu- 
scripts we  took  away  ;  I  think  there  were 
200.  We  got  some  of  them  in  a  press, 
and  some  on  the  top  of  it.  I  did  not 
examine  them ;  they  were  all  in  parcels. 

The  witness  Gernon  was  here  recalled, 
and  said  he  saw  the  sack  of  papers  at 
Sackville  Place.  He  got  it  put  into  a 
dray  with  a  quantity  of  papers,  and 
brought  it  to  the  office  in  the  Castle  Yard 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police.  He  was 
not  in  the  station-house  when  the  sack  of 
papers  was  brought  in. 


Saturday,  February  17th. 

AuguPtuB  Guy,  policeman,  identified  two 
manuscripts  handed  to  him.  First  saw 
them  on  the  4th  of  August  last.  Found 
them  in  his  office  in  a  sack.  Superinten- 
dent McCarthy  unfastened  the  sack,  and 
witness  gummed  these  documents  together. 

Gross-examined  by  Butt, 
I  was  examining  the  papers  from  the 
day  after  they  came  to  my  office.  I 
examined  papers  that  purported  to  have 
come  from  a  trunk  of  Mr.  0*Brien*9,  1  re- 
ceived them  from  Mr.  O'FarrelL  I  returned 
nearly  all  of  them  to  Mr.  Potter,  Mr. 
O'Bnen^e  solicitor  at  Clonmel.  Mr.  Kern- 
mis  got  the  rest.  I  cannot  tell  if  the 
Nation  office  was  watched  before  the 
seizure. 
The  Attorney-General  then  proceeded  to 


read  the  manuscript  entitled  **  The  end 
of  the  Tocsin  in  Ireland." 

Butt  objected  to  its  being  read. 

The  AttorneV'General  said  be  proposed 
to  give  in  evidence  the  newspaper  of  the 
29th  July,  and  two  manuscripts  in  the 
prisoner's  handwriting— one  of  them  » 
portion  of  the  printer's  copy  of  the  article 
m  that  issue  entitled  "  The  Tocsin  of  Ire- 
land,'* and  the  other  of  the  "  Answers  to 
Correspondents."  He  relied  upon  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  was  a  complete  docu- 
ment, and  bore  the  title  corresponding 
witb  Mr.  Duffy's  declaration. 

Butt  said  that  Mr.  Duffy  was  in  no  way 
identified  with  this  priming  office  at  Sack- 
ville Plaoe.  In  his  declaration,  by  which 
he  was  bound,  bis  printing  office  was 
stated  to  be  in  a  totally  difrerent  place. 
Not  one  of  the  policemen  brought  up  here 
was  asked  if  the  papers  were  m  the  same 
state  as  when  they  took  them. 

Ball,  J. :  The  witnesses  proved  that 
they  saw  the  printing  of  the  Nation  going 
on  in  this  i>lace.  There  is  no  doubt 
this  manuscript  has  not  been  traced  as 
minutely  as  they  traced  the  keys,  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  It  is  whether  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury, 
and  it  appears  to  me  there  is. 

Ma/rtin  Daly,  detective,  spoke  to  pur- 
chasing a  copy  of  the  Nation  of  June  24th, 
at  the  Nation  office,  on  that  date ;  Michael 
Maginn,  detective,  to  purchasing  copies  of 
the  Nation  of  July  1st  and  8th,  also  at 
the  Nation  office ;  Mortimer  BedmonA^  de* 
tective,  to  purchasing  copies  olthQ  Naiion 
of  July  15th  and  22nd. 

Inspector  EntwisHe — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  General. 

Spoke  to  searching  the  Nation  office  on 
Friday,  July  28th.  After  searching  the 
8hop,I  went  upstairs,  and  in  the  room  over 
the  shop,  1  saw  a  young  man  standing  at 
the  winaow.  I  found  this  paper  (producing 
a  copy  qf  the  issue  of  June  29th)  on  a 
writing  desk  near  which  was  a  chair* 
There  were  a  number  of  scraps  of  paper  or 
manuscript  torn  up  on  the  floor.  In  ex- 
amining the  paper  I  observed  those  manu- 
script corrections  which  I  now  find  on  it. 

Durham  Dunlop,  editor  of  the  Monitor ^ 
proved  that  the  Nation  was  printed  at  the 
otiice  of  the  Monitor  newspaper,  at  6,  Lower 
Abbey  Street,  the  back  entrance  to  which 
was  in  Sackville  Place  or  Sackville  Lane, 
up  to  July  1844,  when  the  Monitor  ceased 
to  appear.     Saw  Mr.  Duffy  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

I  remember  a  man  Lowe  in  the  office ^ 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  left. 

Butt:  Was  he  discharged  in  conse- 
quence of  fraud  P 

The  Attorney- General  objected. 
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Ball,  J. :  It  is  contrary  tp  the  creneral 
rule  to  admit  it. 

Bwtt :  Do  you  know  his  general  cha- 
racier? -I  da 

Ball,  J.:  Unless  you  mean  to  folio vr 
tills  up  by  evidence  to  prove  that  Lowe  is 
unworthy  of  credit  on  his  oath,  you  cannot 
proceed  in  that  line. 

BuU:  I  do.  Mr.  Bunlop,  from  your 
knowledge  of  Lowe's  character,  do  you 
beheve  him  worthy  of  credit  on  his  oath  P 
—I  would  like  to  have  him  corroborated. 

Aiiomay-Omeral:  I  now  propose  to  read 
the  articles  **The  Tocsin  of  Ireland  "  and 
*•  Jacta  alea  e$t "  in  the  paper  of  July  29th. 

Hohnea  objected.  The  fact  that  the 
paper  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  office, 
or  even  that  his  servants  read  it,  would 
not  make  it  evidence  against  him  of  com- 
passing under  the  Act.  It  did  not  amount 
to  publication  under  the  Act,  which  meant 
giving  the  matter  to  the  public,  so  as  to 
produce  the  intent  charged.  The  cases  on 
private  libels  did  not  apply.  It  was  no 
publication  under  the  Act  to  have  a  paper 
printed  and  keep  it  on  his  own  premises. 

AttomeyQeMTal :  The  mere  handing  of  a 
writing  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
printing,  is  a  publication:  BcUawin  v. 
JSlphinstone,(a)  Watte  v.  Fraeer,(b)  Bex.  v. 
BwrdeU,(e)  It  was  by  Mr.  Duffy's  act  that 
this  document  was  put  into  print. 

Ball,  J. :  We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
newspaper  is  admissible.  The  question  is 
whether  the  publication  of  the  printing 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  to  admit  it  in 
evidence.  It  was  shown  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  print- 
ing, and  that  a  large  number  of  copies 
were  struck  off.  Independently  of  the 
other  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  somebody 
must  have  made  the  corrections  found  in 
the  paper,  and  have  read  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them.  The  principle  laid  down 
in  Bex  v.  Burdett  is,  that  wherever  third 
parties  have  an  opportunity  of  reading, 
whether  they  read  or  not,  that  is  a  publi- 
cation, as  fiUly  as  if  ten  thousand  read  it. 
As  to  publication,  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  the  same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases. 

The  articles  **  The  Tocsin  of  Ireland" 
and  "  Jaeta  Alea  Est  **  were  put  in. 

Evidence  as  to  Smith  O'Brien's  rising 
was  then  admitted  in  support  of  the  third 
overt  act  in  the  third  and  fourth  counts, 
which  charged  the  prisoner  with  publishing 
articles  inciting  the  people  to  aid  and 
assist  Smith  0*Brien  in  his  insurrection. 

Daniel  Williams,  Arthur  Bohinson,  Joseph 
Cox,  William  FranhUn,  and  Allen  GuUen, 
then  gave  evidence,  as  in  Smith  O'Brien's 
case.(cO 

(a)  W.  Bl.  1087. 

(6)  7  A.  &  E.  233. 

(e)  I  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1 ;  4  B.  &  Aid.  161 

(d)  Se«iibove,  p.  1, 
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Williams  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  con- 
duct  at  Muliinahone  on  July  26th  and 
27th,  and  to  his  visit  to  the  police-barrack, 
when  he  invited  the  police  to  follow  him 
to  Callan,  where  he  would  place  them 
under  pay. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  O'Loghlen. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  not  there.  Mr.  Duffy 
had  not  a  pistol.  Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  put 
a  pistol  to  each  of  the  six  policemen'g 
heads. 

A  Juror  (BwJee) :  1  don't  see  how  this 
evidence  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
connected  with  Mr.  Duffy ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  to  hear  what  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  saying  to  the  people. 

Witness :  1  heard  Mr.  O'Brien  saying  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest, 
and  that,  if  apprehended,  he  thought  he 
would  be  hanged. 

The  Juror  {Burke) :  Did  he  put  you  in 
fear  of  your  lives  P— Indeed  he  did  not. 

On  your  oath  did  he  intend  to  injure  a 
man  amongst  youP— I  don't  understand 
your  question. 

Do  you  know,  sir,  the  nature  of  this 
prosecution,  and  the  tremendous  expense 
it  has  heaped  on  the  country  p  And  what 
goodwill  it  do,  after  all  P— I  know  nothing 
about  the  expense. 

A  Juror:  Why  did  you  not  arrest  Mr. 
O'Brien  f-^lf  I  were  to  have  arrested  him, 
I  and  the  other  men  would  have  been 
shattered  to  pieces. 

Have  you  not  often  seen  more  men  at  a 
fight  in  Tipperary  than  were  in  Muliin- 
ahone P— I  have  seen  more  at  a  fair  but 
not  at  a  fight. 

The  Juror  (Burke):  1  never  spoke  a 
word  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  I  feel  for  the 
country.  Now,  sir,  you  think,  if  the 
Dobbyns  and  Hylands,  the  pike-makers 
and  the  spies,  had  beeii  kept  quiet,  the 
occurrence  would  never  have  taken  place  P 

Ball,  J. :  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
question  P    Who  are  the  Dobbyns  7 

Solidtor-Oeneral :  He  alludes  to  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Crown  at  Glonmel. 

The  Juror  {Burke) :  Now,  do  you  think, 
if  Mr.  O'Brien  was  let  alone,  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  there  P  Had  he  not  eyery- 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gainP-— I 
don't  knove. 

Butt  objected  that  Smi4h  O'Brien's  letter 
to  the  Mining  Company  (a)  could  not  be 
evidence  against  the  prisoner.  There  was 
nothing  to  make  Mr.  O'Brien's  acts  evi- 
dence a^inst  Mr.  Duffy,  except  the  charge 
that  he  incited  persons  to  aid  and  assist 
Mr.  O'Brien,  After  further  discussion, 
Butt  withdrew  the  ohjection,  as  not  worth 
pressing. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  193. 
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Mondaj,  February  19th. 
Spssch  vob  tbb  Dsybncs. 
BuU:   Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  now 
becomes  my  dnty  at  last,  at  the  end  of 
these  very  protracted  preiiminarie8--pre- 
liminaries  nnpreoedented,  perhaps,  in  the 
records  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
any  country — to  address  you  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner.    And  at  last,  gentlemen  of 
ihe  jury,  escaping  from  the  technicalities 
'  of  the  law,  and  escaping  from  the  other 
points  which  his    counsel   considered  it 
their  duty  to  raise,    he  submits  to  the 
plain,  honest,  and  fair  sense  of  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen,  the  question  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  charge  made  in  the 
indictment.  I  confess,  gentlemen,  T  rise  to 
address  you  with  some  anxiety  and  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.    Anomalous  as  it 
may  appear,  my  anxiety  principally  pro- 
ceeds n*om  my  conviction  of  the  strength 
of  the  case  I  have  to  present  to  you.    There 
have  been  cases  where  I  have  risen  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  latent  weakness  in  the 
ease  of  rov  client.    That  is  not  the  case 
here.    I  feel  that  my  opinion  should  not 
influence  you,  and  that  it  will  not ;  but 
I  feel  that,  if  T   only   make  you  know 
ray    client  as    I    know   him,    if   I    only 
make  you  understand  his  case  as  I  do, 
I   need   not    hesitate    to   calculate  with 
certainty    upon    an    aocmittal    at   your 
hands.     With  the  line  of   political  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  prisoner  I  have,  I 
may  say,  no  sympathy.    With  many  of  his 
sentiments — which  you  will  have  to  discuss 
in    considering    the   case  —  1   should  be 
ashamed  if  1  did  not  sympathize.    And, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  1  would  also  be 
ashamed  if,  during  the  seven  long  months 
that  he  has  been  waiting  this  hour,  and 
during  which  I  have  seen  him  in  circum- 
stances of  trial  and  anxiety — immured  in 
a  dungeon,  hour  after  hour  dragged  to  the 
bar  of  this  court — agitated,  not  bjr  anxiety 
for  his  own  fate,  but  agitated  with  anxiety 
the  most  tormenting  that  could  harrow  the 
heart  of  man,  for  those  who  are  dearer  to 
him  than  life — I  would  be  ashamed  of 
myself,  gentlemen  of  the  jurv,  if  in  the 
course  of  the  close  and  confident  inter- 
course I  have  had  with  him,  the  anxiety 
of  the  advocate  had  not  deepened  into  the 
regard  of  the  friend. 

The  first  charge  against  the  prisoner  is 
that-  he  compassed  to  depose  the  Queen, 
and  expressed,  uttered,  and  declared  that 
compassing  by  publishing  a  certain  print- 
ing. The  meaning  of  the  word  "  compas- 
sing "  is  not  that  any  vague  notion  crosses 
the  mind  ;  but  that  there  must  be  a  settled 
and  deliberate  purpose  in  themind  of  the 
prisoner.    Before   yon   find  the  prisoner 


guilty,  you  ,  must  be  satbfied,  m  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  in  his  heart  and 
soul  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  entertained  a 
deliberate  design  and  purpose  to  commit 
one  or  other  of  the  treasons  charged 
against  him.  Let  not  my  argument  be 
misunderstood — I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
misrepresented.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  cannot  from  a  man's  act  infer  the 
design  of  his  heart.  Yon  can ;  but  I  wish 
to  c^l  your  attention  to  this,  that  no  acts 
which  they  can  prove  against  the  prisoner 
actually  and  of  themselves  constitute  the 
guilt  charged  in  the  indictment.  Yon 
may  from  those  acts  infer  the  gaUt ;  but 
yon  must  infer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
in  his  inmost  heart  and  soul,  beyond  every- 
thing he  has  ever  written,  there  was 
formed  a  deliberate  purpose  and  design  to 
commit  one  or  other  of  the  treasons 
charged  in  the  indictment.  I  have 
addressed  this  argument  to  former  jories 
with  the  sanction  of  wise  and  learned 
judges,  and  in  doing  so  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  know  I  have  the  sanction  of 
the  wisdom  that  now  presides  in  this 
Court.  Don*t  let  me  be  misunderstood  as 
telling  vou  that  you  cannot  infer  his 
design  from  his  acts.  To  be  sure  yon 
can  ;  but  I  tell  you  conndently  that  yon 
must  infer  the  existence  of  that  design 
before  you  can  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 
The  real  question  which  each  of  you, 
gentlemen,  will  have  to  ask  yourselves  is 
this :  "Do  these  acts  satisfy  me  as  a  con- 
scientious man  —  not  that  he  was  dis« 
affected  —  not  that  he  wrote  seditious 
libels — not  that  he  was  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  in  which  seditious  libels  were 
published  ;  but  do  they  satisfy  me  on  my 
oath  that  he  entertained  in  his  inmost 
heart  the  treasonable  design  imputed  to 
himP" 

This  charge  consists  of  two  parts,  and 
first  in  order  is,  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  formed  a  deliberate  and  settled 
design  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy 
war  against  her.  And  what  next  is  neoes« 
sary  to  constitute  the  guilt  advanced  in 
this  indictment  P  Not  that,  after  having 
formed  the  design,  he  wrote  a  seditious 
libel ,  or  made  a  speech  that  men  might  think 
disloyal  towards  the  Queen ;  but  ne  must 
express,  utter,  and  declare  that  design  by 
some  one  of  the  acts  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment. My  lords,  I  believe,  after  the 
full  discussion  which  the  law  of  this  caee 
has  undergone,  I  may  assume  that  the 

Cublications  most  manifest  his  guilt  by 
eing  acts  intended  to  effect  the  treascm. 
Ball,  J.  :  That  is  treating  them  as  overt 
acts. 
BuH :  As  publications. 
Ball,  J. :  That  is  a  different  thine. 
BuU :  I  respeotfhlly  submit  to  the  Gout, 
and  it  was  so  laid  down  by  Baron  ISMarctf. 
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that  the  publications  must  be  inteaded  as 
means  to  effect  the  treasonable  design,  (a) 

Ball,  J. :  Under  the  8rd  and  4th  coants 
where  they  are  treated  as  o^ert  acts,  no 
doabt  they  must ;  but  under  the  Ist  and 
2nd.  where  they  are  treated  as  mere 
OTideiice  of  the  compassing,  I  apprehend 
it  is  otherwise. 

BvU :  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Court 
that,  to  constitute  an  offence  under  this 
Act,  it  must  be  a  publication  from 
which  a  jury  may  infer  not  only  that 
the  party  had  a  treasonable  design,  bat 
that  it  was  written  to  effect  a  treasonable 
purpose. 

Ball,  J. :  The  Court  decided  otherwise  in 
ruling  the  demurrer.  (&) 

BuU :  I  do  not  deny  that  a  publication 
may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
but  it  must  be  such  a  publication  as  to 
satisfy  the  jury  that  it  was  written  in 
furtherance  of  the  treasonable  object. 

Ball,  J. :  I  agree  with  you  as  mr  as  the 
3rd  and  4th  counts  are  concerned,  but  not 
with  respect  to  the  1st  and  2nd.  The 
distinction  has  been  taken  by  Foster 
between  bare  evidence  and  evidence  that 
amounts  to  a  furtherance  of  the  design. 

Butt:  Then  I  must  discuss  that  point 
with  your  lordship. 

Ball,  J. :  The  difficulty  is  that  the  point 
has  been  already  raled. 

Butt:  I  would  put  this  case  to  your 
lordship:  Suppose  a  man  entertaining  a 
treasonable  design,  but  never  having  done 
anj  act  to  effect  it,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
fnend  whose  sentiments  were  thoroughly 
loyal,  and  said :  "  I  think  it  right  to  tell 
yon  that  I  have  formed  the  design  of 
deposing  the  Queen.*'  That  letter,  not 
written  to  further  the  actual  design, 
would  not  be  evidence  to  prove  the  charge 
in  this  indictment. 

Ball,  J. :  I  apprehend  it  would. 

Butt :  Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  second 
charge,  that  he  compassed,  invented,  and 
imagined  to  levy  war  against  our  lad^  the 
Queen,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels.  If  you  find  that  he  compassed 
to  levy  war,  unless  you  can  go  further 
fuid  say  upon  your  oaths  that  that  war 
was  to  be  levied  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  the  Sovereign  to 
change  her  measures  and  counsels,  you 
cannot  find  the  charge  imputed  in  this 
indictment. 

For  convenience  sake,  I  will  divide  the 
evidence  into  three  classes,  with  each  of 
which  I  propose  to  deal  separately.  The 
publications  in  the  Nation  newspaper, 
from  the  3rd  of  June  to  the  8th  of  July, 
constitute  one  class ;  those  from  the  8th  to 

(a)  See  above,  p.  885. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  855. 


the  29th  of  July,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Duffy  was  in  prison,  form  another ;  and 
the  third  is  the  letter  addresised  to 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  The  question,  and  the 
only  question,  which  you  will  have  to  try 
is — can  you,  as  honest  and  conscientious 
men — ^and  God  forbid  that  I  should  ask 
a  verdict  from  you  on  any  other  grounds 
— infer  from  the  fact  that  these  articles 
appeared  in  the  Nation  newspaper,  and 
from  the  fact  that  this  letter  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  0*Brien,  that  there  was  a  settled 
purpose  and  design  in  the  prisoner's  heart 
to  do  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  P 
I  ask  you,  not  to  look  at  isolated  passages, 
but  to  take  his  whole  life,  his  conduct  at  the 
time,  and  the  circiunstances  of  the  country, 
into  your  calm  and  serious  consideration. 
You  have  heard  the  prisoner  charged  with 
bein£[  a  Communist— charged  with  en- 
tertaining notions  against  property  and 
against  class.  I,  as  his  counsel,  and  on 
hid  behalf,  denounce  as  slanders  the  most 
vile,  as  calumnies  the  most  abominable, 
as  persecution  the  most  cruel,  any  imputa- 
tion of  the  kind.  Do  I  say  that  my  learned 
friends  acting  for  the  Cfrown  sanctioned 
those  slanders  and  calumnies  P  If  I  did  I 
would  not  look  upon  them  as  I  do.  Do 
I  attribute  to  the  Government  that  it  has 
sanctioned  the  slanders  by  which  he  has 
been  hunted  down  before  his  trial  P  No, 
I  do  not.  But  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  there  are  always  men  to  be  found 
ready  and  willing  to  misrepresent  and 
caricature  the  feelings  of  honest  men; 
who,  when  a  man  is  the  object  of  a 
Government  prosecution,  believe  they 
please  their  superiors  by  a  system  of  slan- 
der which  someone  has  well  called  the 
result  of  a  mixed  motive — a  union  of 
interest  and  spite.  That  class  of  men 
fancied,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  doing 

good  service  to  the  Government  by  slan- 
ering  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Whatever 
those  slanders  may  have  been,  I  indignantly 
deny  them  on  the  part  of  my  client.  It 
is  false  to  say  that  he  wished  to  see  anarchy 
in  the  countty,  or  that  he  entertained 
the  design  to  interfere  with  the  property 
of  any  human  being,  or  any  other  design 
than  that  of  restoring  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  Except  the  contrary 
of  this  be  proved  in  evidence,  I  call  upon 
vou  to  dismiss  it  from  your  minds,  as  you 
love  justice  and  hate  oppression.  I  will 
tell  yon  what  the  prisoner  has  been.  From 
the  time  he  knew  how  to  think  he  formed 
the  opinion — it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
he  was  right  or  not — that  the  country 
was  oppressed.  He  formed  the  opinion 
that,  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country,  the  people  were '  steeped  in 
misery,  i&norance,  and  degradation .  See- 
ing this,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
remedy  that  state  of  things  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  restore  the  ancient  constitntion  of 
Ireland.  I  don't  know  what  yonr  political 
or  religions  opinions  are ;  bat  I  tell  yon, 
and  whatever  the  consequences  may  be, 
he  will  not  deny  it — I  tell  yon  that  the 
struggle  of  his  life,  the  dream  of  his 
imagiuation,  the  ambition  of  his  heart,  was 
to  see  once  more  restored  to  the  country 
the  sacred  constitution,  the  Queen,  Lords, 
and  (Jommons  of  Ireland.  (ApplauBe,  in 
which  one  of  the  jv/roT8»  Mr.  Burhe, 
joined.{a) ) 

'  Ball,  J.  (to  the  Juror) :  It  is  very  nn- 
pleasaQt  to  have  to  interfere  with  any- 
thing which  takes  place  in  the  jury-box, 
but,  from  what  has  just  occurred,  the 
Court  feels  itself  imperatively  called  on  to 
do  80.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Court  having  taken  Tiotice 
of  the  matter  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  exhibition  of 
feeling. 

Butt :  The  prisoner  wished  to  revive  Irish 
society — he  wished  to  see  every  part  of 
the  Britit^h  Constitution  brought  to  bear 
on  Irish  society — he  wished  to  see  the 
country  benefited  by  the  ennobling  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy,  the  purifying  influence 
or  a  virtuous  aristocracy,  and  having  a 
safeguard  for  her  liberties  in  a  brave  and 
glorious  democracy.  Another  wish  he 
entertained — he  believed,  as  many  honest 
men  before  have  believed,  that  a  man 
should  not  pass  through  life  in  such  a 
country  as  this  without  doing  something 
to  serve  it.  He  thought  the  way  to  ele- 
vate the  people  was  to  educate  them ;  and 
because  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  that, 
and  because  he  spent  and  was  spent  in 
that  good  cause,  ne  has  been  misrepre- 
sented and  calumniated ;  and  at  length  he 
is  brought  to  this  bar.  He  thought  that 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done  until  the 
people  were  elevated  from  the  state  of 
serfdom  in  which  they  were  kept ;  and 
accordingly,  eight  years  ago,  he  formed  a 
plan  to  establish  clubs,  in  connexion  with 
the  temperance  movement,  in  order  to 
educate  the  people.  You  may  be  told  of 
treasonable  clubs,  and  doubtless  you  will; 
but  you  will  consider  the  motives  with 
which  he  wished  to  form  those  clubs,  in 
connexion  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. People  talk  of  education  as  if 
there  was  no  education  but  that  of  chil- 
dren going  to  national  schools  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  but  is  there  not  also  educa- 
tion required  for  erown-up  people  P  Are 
the  people  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  is^orance 
because  they  did  not  obtain  the  blessings 
of  education  in  their  youth  P  Loyal  men 
have  formed  plans  for  the  education  of 

(a)  The  Dublin  Evening  Post  describes  the 
juror  as  cheering  ;  the  Dublin  Evening  Motif 
af  standiDg'Up  and  clapping  his  hands. 


grown-up  people,  and  they  have  not 
been  accused  of  a  deeign  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Qneen.  How  will  I  prove 
that  he  formed  the  plan  I  speak  of,  for 
the  establishment  of  clubs  to  educate 
the  people,  in  connexion  with  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  this  country  p  By  the 
Very  Bev.  Mr.  Mathetio,  a  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  reform 
the  population  of  Ireland.  I  will  show 
you  that  eight  years  ago  my  client 
formed  the  design  to  educate,  elevate, 
and  improve  the  people — a  plan  he  has 
been  since  following  out.  He  entertained 
the  design,  and  laboured  to  carry  it  into 
effect — to  elevate  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  raise  it  from  being  the  laughing 
stock  of  nations.  To  those  humane  and 
patriotic  feelings  is  to  be  traced  his  con- 
nexion with  everything  that  has  plaoed 
him  where  he  stands  to-day.  In  18  i3  he 
came  to  Dublin  and  started  the  Nation^ 
and  for  what  purpose  P  His  whole  life 
proves  it.  He  established  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  the  sectarian  political 
differences  that  have  distracted  and 
divided  our  land.  Up  to  the  time  of  start- 
ing the  Nation,  politics  were  more  or  less 
sectarian  in  Ireland.  But  the  Nation  was 
embarked  in  what  yon  may  consider  a 
wild  and  hopeless  crusade.  He  started  the 
'Naiion  to  found  a  national  party,  not  as 
the  organ  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  of 
landlords  or  tenants,  but  to  represent  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all.  From  the 
moment  the  Nation  was  started  its  object 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  1782.  You 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  Bepeal  of  the 
Union  by  such  means  was  not  calculated  to 
serve  the  country.  But  I  state,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  will  be  proved,  that  the 
object  of  the  Nation,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  to  put  an  end  to  secti».rianiBm 
in  this  country — and  to  teach  Catholics 
and  Protestants  to  stand  together  as 
brothers  for  the  fatherland.  I  do  say 
that  some  consideration  iH  due  to  the 
man  who  had  the  courage,  in  a  oonntry 
where  religious  and  political  antipathies 
and  prejudices  were  so  strong,  to  under- 
take a  task  of  this  kind  ;  there  is  some- 
thing due  to  the  man  who  boldly  and 
energetically,  and  to  some  extent  success- 
fully, endeavoured  to  make  politics  in 
Ireland  no  longer  sectarian,  but  national. 
And  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
this  when  you  come  to  decide  upon  the 
charges  made  aguinst  him— charges  that 
he  indignantly  denies.  His  obiect  was, 
not  to  divide,  but  to  reconcile  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  But  he  does  not  say,  he 
would  not  say,  that  if  the  day  came  when 
Irishmen  as  one  man  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Ireland,  there  would  be  any  obligation 
upon  any  of  them  to  resist  taking  up  the 
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Bword  for  the  liberty  and  just  rights  of 
their  country,  aa  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  fiat,  gentlemen  of  the  jary,  that 
Would  not  make  him  gniltj  of  tbe  charge 
in  the  indictment.  That  he  ever  meant 
an  inSQirectiou  to  set  Catholic  against 
Protestant,  or  tenant  against  landlord,  I 
on  his  part  indignantly  deny.  I  deny 
that  he  contemplated  any  insurrection  at 
all,  or  anything  else  thfui  to  combine  in 
one  movement  the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  the  nation.  And  we  should  not 
be  fiifflitened  at  the  expression  "  physical 
force, '  which  has  often  been  heard  from 
men  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  to 
defend  the  Queen's  person  and  authority. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  prisoner  to  com- 
bine Irishmen  in  one  grand  national 
movement,  for  he  knew  that,  if  that 
were  effected,  the  demand  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  would  be  irresistible. 
Another  object,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
of  the  Nation  newspaper — and  it  was  an 
object  for  which  I  think  deep  gratitude 
is  due  to  him — was  to  reform,  and  elevate, 
and  unsectarianise  the  literature  of  Ire- 
land. And  where  is  there  an  opponent  of 
his,  I  care  not  how  violent  in  politics,  how 
bitter  his  religious  antipathies,  who  yet 
was  able  to  produce  anything  calculated 
to  elevate  the  literature  of  the  country, 
that  did  not  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  Nation 
newspaper  with  sapport,  encouragement 
and  approval  P  Aye,  and  men  will  tell 
you  that  from  the  day  this  newspaper 
was  instituted  a  new  era  arose  in  the 
literature  of  this  country,  when  men  of 
all  parties  began  to  look  buck  at  the 
national  mimnments  and  historical  tra- 
ditions of  our  country,  and  to  feel  a  com- 
mon pride  in  the  past  greatness  of  this 
land.  I  could  tell  instances  Where  his 
purse  has  been  open  to  men  of  genius 
struggling  to  bring  their  works  to  light 
in  the  pages  of  publications  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  him.  A  generous  hand  and 
an  open  purse  he  always  had,  and  exer- 
cised in  ways  which  in  his  presence  I 
should  have  a  delicacy  in  describing.  Was 
a  man  of  that  kind  likely  to  embark  in  a 
wild  scheme  of  insurrection  at  this 
moment  in  Ireland? — an  insurrection  of 
which  you  know  the  effect  would  be  to 
set  class  against  class,  to  dash  to  atoms  the 
cherished  dream  of  his  heart  P  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  in  Ie'43  he  did  join  the  late  Mr. 
O'OonneU  in  his  agitation  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  that  agitation.  I  could  read  to  you 
fMbssages  from  speeches  made  at  the 
monster  meetings  of  that  period ;  and 
ask  you,  contrasting  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Mr.  O'Connell  with  those 
now  read,  would  you  not  be  bound  to 
convict  Mr.  O'OonneU  of  high  treason  P 
'Xh6M  moniter    meetings    passed    away. 


The  Repeal  agitation  died  away  without 
even,  in  the  opinion  of  some  most  ardent 
Repealers,  having  efi'ected  any  good  for 
the  courjtry.  The  mighty  mass  separated 
and  dissolved.  It  resembled  those  pillars 
of  sand  which  we  read  of  as  rising  in  the 
desert;  they  were  for  a  moment  raised 
up  in  an  appearance  of  life  and  greatness, 
but  they  fell  with  the  agitation  that  gave 
them  birth,  and  they  left  the  desert 
barren  and  useless  as  before. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  another  incident  of  his  life.  He 
had  reverenced  Mr.  O'ConneU  as  his  leader 
— by  following  his  agitation  he  had 
made  his  paper  an  influential  organ. 
But  Mr.  O'Gormell  took  a  course  which 
my  client  thought  interfered  with  his 
darling  project  of  uniting  all  classes  of 
Irishmen.  He  thought  that  Conciliation 
Hall  was  degenerating  into  sectarianism. 
Did  he  hesitate  then  to  risk  his  pro- 
perty, to  endanger  his  popularity,  or  the 
success  of  his  paper,  in  opposing  Mr, 
O^ConneU  in  that  line  of  policy  P  He 
expressed  dissent,  he  suffered  by  it, 
and  he  knew  he  would ;  but  still  he 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  conscience. 
Well,  the  Irish  Confederation  ^as  founded 
on  principles  which  he  and  others  thought 
more  likeJy  to  cany  into  effect  that 
union  of  Irishmen.  There  he  was  brought 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  whom  I 
would  not,  even  if  I  had  not  my  client's 
positive  instruction  to  the  contrary,  say 
one  word  that  would  even  seem  to  bear 
hard  upon  him  in  his  sad  exile.  But  Mr. 
Duffy  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  hie  popularity 
and  bis  interest,  by  resisting  Mr.  MiteJiel 
in  the  Confederation ;  and  yet  he  is  now 
charged  at  the  bar  with  being  an  instigator 
of  insurrection — he,  from  whose  modera- 
tion and  judgment  I  do  believe  in  my  soul 
and  conscience,  if  power  had  not  arrested 
him,  the  events  that  have  disgraced  this 
country  by  the  late  insurrection  would 
have  been  prevented.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  he  met  insurrectionary  opinions  face 
to  face,  and  he  defeated  them  by  a  great 
majority  in  that  Confederation.  A  rival 
paper  was  started — the  Nation  was  injured 
in  its  circulation.  Did  he  shrink  thenP 
No ;  he  had  fixed  as  the  star  of  his  destiny 
the  union  of  all  parties  of  Irishmen,  and 
not  even  the  destruction  of  his  property 
could  make  him  swerve  from  the  darling 
object  of  his  life.  There  was  one  other 
circumstance,  which  will  be  proved  to 
you — the  formation  of  an  association 
called  the  Irish  Council.  Its  object  was 
to  unite  all  classes.  Who  took  a  part 
in  thiitP  Tiie  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
there  the  foremost  and  most  self-devoted. 
Did  he  then  contemplate  insurrection  P  I 
will  prove  to  yon  his  conduct  there, 
by    men  who  are    strongly    opposed    to 
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hixD,  and  you  will  judge  whether  it 
was  the  condoct  of  a  man  who  then 
entertained  insurrectionary  designs.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add  what  it  may  be 
he  himself  would  rather  I  should  not  say, 
that  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  is  spot- 
less, in  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his 
religion  he  is  blameless — a  virtuous  man 
in  nrivate  life — ^upright  in  every  relation, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  principles 
of  that  religion  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  social  order;  and  I  ask  you,  is 
such  a  man  as  that  likely  to  be  engaged 
in;a  treasonable  couspiracy  P  To  be  t^nre, 
honest  and  virtuous  men  have  rebelled, 
bnt  he  would  not  be  an  honest  or  a  virtu- 
ous man  who,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  the 
effect  of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  would 
be  to  array  class  against  class,  would 
stimulate  or  encourage  an  insurrection. 
Unquestionably,  all  that  does  not  go  to 
entitle  him  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but 
it  ought  to  prepare  your  minds  to  judge 
favourably  and  considerately  of  the  acts 
of  such  a  man. 

I  now  come  down  to  the  particular 
|>eriod  -when  these  articles  were  written. 
You  know,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  a  secession  took  place  in  the 
Bepeal  Association,  and  you  also  know 
that  in  May  or  June  it  was  proposed  to 
re-unite  tlie  two  classes  of  Repealers  in 
one  body,  to  be  called  the  Irish  League. 
The  rules  of  that  Irish  League  were  drawn 
up  under  the  advice  of  counsel  than  whom 
no  man  at  the  bar  was  better  calculated  to 
advise  as  to  its  legality,  or  less  disposed  to 
sanction  anything  seditious  or  treasonable. 
Mr.  J>«/y  exerted  himself  to  effect  that 
union,  and  several  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  sanctioned  that 
union,  and  several  of  the  articles  indicted 
here  had  direct  reference  to  that  peace- 
ful union  of  all  Bepealers.  He  did 
believe  that  it  was  only  bv  an  over- 
whelming demonstration  of  the  power  of 
Ireland,  by  the  union  of  all  creeds  nnd 
classes,  that  the  restoration  of  her  ancient 
constitution  could  be  wrung  from  Eng- 
land. If  any  man  among  you,  or  if  I, 
honestly  desired  to  see  that  constitution 
rebtored,  bv  what  other  means  could  we 
expect  to  have  it  achieved  than  by  an 
overwhelming  demonstration  of  the  manly 
vigour  of  the  country,  such  as  would  teach 
the  British  minister  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  refuse  itP  If  that  be  a  crime,  our 
fathers  in  1782  should  have  swung  from 
the  gibbet ;  if  that  be  a  crime,  the  men 
who  followed  WVHiiam  from  Torbay,  and 
established  liberty  in  England,  should  not 
be  canonized  in  our  chronicles  of  history ; 
if  that  be  a  crime,  the  men  who  kept 
Dcrry  from  King  James  were  traitors. 
He  cud  desire  to  see  united  the  stalwart 
yeomen  of  Ulster  and  the  sturdy  peasant 


of  Tipperary.  He  wished  to  see  the 
peasant,  the  peer,  and  the  professional 
man  united  in  demanding  the  restoration 
of  that  legislature  to  our  country  which 
he  believed  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
her ;  and  it  was  while  these  negotia^ons 
were  pending,  which,  I  believe,  his  judg- 
ment would  have  brought  to  a  close,  that 
the  Government  consigned  him  to  a  dun- 
geon. 

I  have  now  brought  the  case  down 
to  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  and  I 
do  uudertake  to  say — and  pardon  me  for 
the  boldness  of  my  Hpeech,  for  I  feel  that 
when  I  am  speaking  to  freemen  the  more 
boldly  I  speak  the  better  I  will  serve  my 
client,  and  if  I  thought  I  was  not  address- 
ing freemen  I  would  not  now  be  addressing 
you  at  all — that  down  to  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment  a  foundation  does  not  exist 
for  the  charge  made  against  him.  His 
imprisonment  was  an  act  of  arbitrary- 
power,  and  I  would  go  the  length  of  say- 
mg  that,  standing  between  oppression  and 
the  subject,  you  ought  not  to  find  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  if  I  show  you  that  down 
to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  for  which  he  stands 
indicted  here.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
Mr.  Duffy  was  imprisoned.  Seven  long 
months  have  passed  away  since  he  was 
committed  on  that  charge.  I  do  not 
wish  to  advert  to  everything  that  has 
occurred,  for  it  is  my  desire  to  conduct 
this  case  without  saying  one  word  to 
provoke  an  angry  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  in  thia  court;  but  since  the 
period  of  Mr.  Duffy's  committal,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  have  been  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  criminal 
prosecutions.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  was 
imprisoned.  A  commission  sat  here  is 
August  last.  He  came  to  the  bar  of 
this  court  and  implored  that  his  plea  of 
"not  guilty"  should  be  recordeo,  and 
that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen.  In  October,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  not  now  enter  into,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  him  to  trial 
before  a  jury  o  f  the  county  of  Dublin.  He 
preferred  to  be  tried  by  men  like  you; 
and  we,  as  his  counsel,  successfully  re- 
sisted that  attempt.  Four  sncceesive 
bills  of  indictment  were  sent  up  against 
him.  In  January  we  make  objection 
to  the  indictment,  and  partially  suc- 
ceed. The  Court  adjourned  the  trial 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Duffy's  most  earnest 
remonstrances,  and  the  Jf^^omey-GWneroZ, 
abandoning  the  old  bill  of  indict- 
ment and  correcting  the  mistakes 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  pointed  out, 
sent  up  the  bill  upon  which  you  have  to 
decide.  Thirty  days  he  has  stood  in  that 
dock.  One  month  of  his  life — of  the  best 
portion  of  bis  life,  of  that  in  which  the 
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▼igonr  of  manhood  giTos  employment  to 
UB  aU — ^has  been  passed  in  tnat  dock,  a 
felon  at  that  bar  I    Was  this  no  punish- 
ment ;  or  was  it  no  unnecessary  punish- 
ment?   Day  after  day  he  has  been  tor- 
tured by  the  anxieties  of  saspense ;  day 
afbc^  day  he  has  been  brought  here  before 
his  countrymen;   and  not  until  now  has 
arrived  the  hour  of  his  trial.    And  he 
would  not  have  been  there  had  not  the 
Crown  been  imposed  upon.    One  of  you, 
gentlemen,    asked    if    there     were    not 
BdlJkyiM  and  Hylands.     Aye,  and  if  my 
learned  friends  had  known  the  true  nature 
of  this  case,  never  would  this  prosecution 
have  been  adopted  towards  a  man  against 
whom,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  political  conduct,  no  moral 
guilt  can  be  charged.    But  because  there 
were  men  who  thought  they  could  make 
their  fortune  by  giving  false  evidence, 
they  have  imposed  on  his  Excellency  the 
Lard   Lieutenant    I    have    no  object  in 
praising  the  Lord  LieuienaaU;  but  I  be- 
lieve if  that  exalted  nobleman  had  known 
the  truth,  as  you  will  know  it  before  this 
case  closes,  he  would  have  put  his  hand 
in  the  fire   before  he  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  unprecedented  oppression  which 
has  been  exercised  towards  my  client.     Is 
that  allP      He  entered  the  gaol  a  pros- 
perous man.    How  was  his  property  ac- 
quired ?     It  was  not  weal  th  inneritod  from 
his  father,  but  was  produced  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  talents  and  his  own  in- 
dnstry.     The  Attorney-Oeneral  made  an 
appeal  to  yon  as  men  who  had  realized 
wealth.    It  was  an  appeal  which  ought 
not   to  have   been  made.    But  I  would 
ask,   had   he    nothing  to  lose  ?      Every 
man    who    has    a    home    has    much    to 
lose.    And  he  had  a  home— he  had  child- 
ren and  a  partner  of  his  jo;^s,  as  she  is 
now  a  pariner  of  his  sorrows — he  had  a 
borne  in  which  any  man  might  have  been 
happy,  adorned  as  it  was  by  all  the  ele- 
gance and  refinements  which  an  ample 
competence  can  procure.    He  entered  that 
ffaol  a  prosperous  man.    He  stands  now 
ui  the  dock  a  mined  man.    The  expense 
entailed  by  this  prosecution  and  the  dissi- 
pation of   his   little   property  when   no 
watchful  eye  could  guard  it,  Las  left  him 
a  ruined  man.    Bained,  did  I  say  P    No, 
he  is  not  ruined ;  he  has  still  an  honest 
heart  and  a  good  conscience  to  sustain 
him ;  and  when  your  verdict  restores  him 
to  his  country,  as  I  believe  it  will,  he 
shall  yet  have  the  means  of  souring  a 
competence  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  if  it  were  possible  that  your  verdict 
were  to  consign  him  to  banishment  fi*om 
his  country,  those  whom  he  holds  dearer 
than  his  life  would  be  left  unprovided  for. 
An  app^  was  made  to  you  as  if  Mr. 
Jhdfy  were  an  enemy  to  the  rights  of 


property.  Who  has  the  most  to  fear  from 
revolution  and  anarchy  P  It  is  the  literary 
man.  It  is  not  in  times  of  revolution  or 
social  convulsion,  but  in  times  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  that  literature  sbmes; 
and  if  there  be  any  man  in  that  box  who 
has  made  a  fortune  by  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  or  has  inherited  it  from  his 
father,  and  has  therefore  a  feeling  for 
social  order,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
there  is  a  man  who  has  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  and 
that  is  the  man  whose  bread  depends  on 
his  literary  exertion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you 
the  great  hardships  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected,  and  I  now  come  to  the 
question  you  have  to  try.  To  judge  of 
these  publications,  you  must  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  character  of  the  man  by  whom  they 
were  written.  Once  more  I  implore  of  you 
to  dismiss  from  your  minds  any  prejudice 
that  you  may  have  formed  against  the 
prisoner.  Do  not  understand  me  as  refer- 
ring to  unworthy  prejudices,  for  those 
I  caimot  apprehend  ;  but  there  are  preju- 
dices which  every  right  -  minded  man 
oueht  to  feel.  On  this  subject  I  cannot 
address  you  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  greatest  advocate  that  ever  proclaimed 
the  principles  of  British  law— I  mean 
Erskine,  on  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  for 
high  treason  (a) — 

'*  I  had  to  coatend,  in  the  first  place,  against 
the  vast  and  extensive  influence  of  the  Grown ; 
I  bad  to  straggle  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  with  that  deep  and  soUd  interest,  which 
every  good  subject  takes,' and  ought  to  take,  in 
the  life  of  the  chief  magistrate  appointed  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  whose  safety  is  so  in- 
separably oonneoted  with  the  general  bappiuess 
and  stability  of  the  government.    I  had  farther 
to  contend  with  an  interest  more  powerful  and 
energetic — with  that  generous  and   benevolent 
interest,  founded  upon  affection  for  the  King's 
person,  which  has  so  long  been,  and,  I  trust, 
ever  will  remain,  the  characteristic  of  English- 
men.    These  prepossessions,  just  in  themselves, 
but  connected  with  dangerous  partialities,  would 
at  any  time  have  been  suffioiendy  formidable ; 
but  at  what  season  had  I  to  contend  with  them? 
I  had  to  contend  with  them  when  a  cloud  of 
prejudices  covered  every  person  whose  nume 
could  be  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  the  course 
of  my  defence — prejudices  not  only  propagated 
by  honest  though  mistaken  zeal,  but  fomented 
in  other  quarters  by  wickedness  beyond   the 
power  of  language  to  express — and  all  directed 
against  the  societies  of  which  the  prisoners  were 
members,  only  because  they  had  presumed  to  do 
what  those  who   prosecuted    them  had    done 
before  them  in  other  times,  aud  from  the  doing 
of  which  they   had  raised  their  fortunes,  and 
acquired  the  very  powers    to    prosecute    and 
oppress."  _ 

(a)  25  St.  Tr.  258. 
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Dftre  I  mention  myself  in  the  same 
sentence  with  that  great  adyooate,  I  wonld 
say  that  I  have  to  struggle  against  all 
these  feelings.  I  have  to  straggle  against 
the  honest  feeling  of  loyalty  that  makes 
every  man  resent  with  indignation  an 
attempt  against  our  Sovereign.  I  have  to 
contend  against  the  vast  power  of  the 
Crown,  whicli  makes  every  man  who 
looks  for  the  pettiest  office  from  Govern* 
ment  fancy  that  he  recommends  himself 
hy  slandering  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — 
against  ^our  own  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  public  order — against  your  own  love 
for  the  stability  of  our  institutions — 
against  prejudices  sometimes  produced  by 
honest  and  mistaken  zeal,  but  fomented 
in  other  quarters  with  a  wickedness  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  express — again.-^t 
the  cloud  of  prejudice  that  must  cover  the 
name  of  every  man  I  may  have  to  men- 
tion in  the  course  of  my  defence— that 
prejudice  against  members  of  the  societies 
to  which  the  prisoner  belonged,  and  only 
because  he  presumed  to  do  wnat  those  who 

Sroeecute  bim  did  in  other  times,  and  by 
oing  which  they  raised  their  fortunes  and 
acquired  the  very  power  to  prosecute  and 
oppress.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  against 
all  this  Erakine  struggled,  and  struggled 
successfully.  The  power  of  the  Crown 
was  arrayed  as  it  is  now ;  publications 
were  produced  as  they  are  now ;  acts  were 
proved  which  are  not  now.  A  case  was 
made  against  Hardy  and  against  Home 
l^ooJes,  compared  with  ^rhich  the  case 
made  against  my  client  is  as  nothing. 
But  an  English  jury  acquitted.  Lord 
John  BusmII  has  said  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  English  juries  and 
Irish  juries — that  English  juries  find  for 
the  subject,  and  Irish  juries  for  the[Crown 
I  don't  believe  it.  I  know,  however,  that 
it  is  presumption  in  me,  as  the  humble 
advocate  of  Irish  liberty,  to  set  myself  up 
against  this  great  advocate  of  Englisn 
liberty  ;  but  I  do  believe  in  my  soul  that 
your  verdict  in  the  present  case  will 
establish  Irish  liberty— aye,  and  the  safety 
of  the  throne  of  the  Queen,  upon  a  founda- 
tion on  which  it  can  safely  rest — not 
arbitrary  law,  arbitrarily  administered,  but 
constitutional  law  purelv  administered, 
the  affections  of  her  loyal  Irish  subjects ; 
because,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  slaves  if 
the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria  rests  in 
Ireland  upon  British  soldiers  and  their 
support,  and  not  upon  that  foundation 
upon  which  I  trust  it  will  long  and  im- 
perishably  be  placed — the  loyalty  and 
affections  of  Irishmen  themselves. 

I  have  divided,  as  I  before  told  you,  this 
case  into  three  parts — the  publications  be- 
fore Mr.  Duffy  B  arrest,  tne  publications 
after  his  arrest,  and  the  letter  to   Mr. 


O'Brien.  The  character  of  those  articles 
will,  of  course,  be  a  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration, but  not  until  you  first  bring  your 
mind  to  the  conclusion  that  thereis  evidence 
to  connect  the  prisoner  with  their  actual 
publication.  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
every  article  up  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Dt^fy's 
arrest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I 
will  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  such 
evidence  as  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  and  from  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  spell  out,  by  inference  or  guess, 
the  design  imputed  by  the  Crown. 

Ball,  J.  :  You  have  repeatedlv,  in  the 
course  of  your  address,  used  the  word 
"  inference  "  as  if  it  were  not  a  legitimate 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  fact.  I  think 
you  had  better  omit  it,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  jury. 

BuU :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoor 
lordship ;  but  what  I  meant  was  that  ihe 
inference  should  be  a  matter  of  moral 
certainty. 

Ball,  J. :  Then  you  had  better  substitute 
some  other  word — say,  fancy  or  conjecture. 

BuU:  Conjecture— that  is  the  word, 
and  I  thank  your  lordship  for  supply- 
ing it  to  me.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  articles  published  before  the  8th  of 
July,  I  apprehend  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence,  except  that  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  of  which  the 
prisoner  was  registered  proprietor.  The 
signature  you  will  observe  at  the  top 
of  each  pa[ier  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  imply  that  the  proprietor  ever  read 
the  articles  published  in  it,  much  less  that 
he  wrote  them ;  for  the  paper  is  always 
lodged  in  the  Stamp  Office  before  the 
leaves  are  cut  I  contested  this  before; 
and  I  again  assert  that  up  to  this 
moment  there  has  never  been  a  conviction 
of  any  man  under  this  Act  upon  the  mere 
proof  that  he  is  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  newspaper.  Never.  In  Martin^e 
case  he  admitted,  through  me,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  some  of  those  articles, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  because 
the  articles  upon  which  they  found  him 
gniltv  were  written  at  a  particular  time. 
In  0  Doherty*8  case  his  handwriting  was 
proved.  In  Williams's  case,  the  indictment 
being  the  same — Williams  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  newspaper — no  proof  wae 
given  of  his  handwriting.  The  jury 
acquitted  Williams,  O'Loheriy  was  con- 
victed. Therefore,  gentlemen  of  t^e  jury, 
if  you  now  find  a  verdict  of  gnilty  against 
Mr.  Dt^y,  merely  upon  the  proof  of  his 
being  registered  proprietor  of  the  Nation, 
you  will  be  the  first  jury  who  ever  did  so. 

What  is  the  fact  P  The  prisoner  signed 
this  declaration  on  the  8th  of  Ang^t, 
1844,  that  he  was  the  proprietor,  printor^ 
and  publisher  of  the  paper.    And  wbeit  is 
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thatP    That  he  was   the  owner  of  the 
printing  office,  and  paid  the  men,  and  was 

froprietor  of  the  types,  bat  nothing  more. 
t  is  not  proved  that  he  was  cognizant  of 
what  the  paper  contained.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
Bridewell  Gaol  /a)  Yon  will  be  told  a  groat 
deal  about  publication.  We  do  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Duffy  published  this  paper.  If 
1  handed  this  paper  to  one  of  yon,  and 
said  "Did  yon  see  the  ^a*wn  to-day  P  " 
that  wonld  be  conclusive  evidence  of  pub- 
lication. But  wonld  yon  on  your  oaths 
■ay  that  I  should  be  convicted  of  treason 
for  it.  Other  evidence  might  have  been 
brought  forward,  that  Mr.  Buffy  was  seen 
at  the  Nation  office,  that  he  read  these 
publications,  that  he  corrected  the  proofs. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  put  a  case 
where,  supposing  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper, 
could  this  dignitary  be  found  guilty  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  something  which 
appeared  in  his  journal  whilst  he  was 
ongAged  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
church,  and  of  which  he  knew  nothing  P 
The  doctrine  of  showing  we  had  nothing 
to  do  wirh  it  is  monstrous  -  it  is  opposed 
to  that  principle  of  law  which  makes  it 
imperative  that,  until  the  affirmative  is 
made  out,  the  prisoner  need  not  open  his 
lips.  I  apprehend  that  that  has  not  been 
the  case  here ;  and  I  therefore  most  con- 
fidently ask  you  to  return  a  verdict  of  not 
gnilty.  I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  con- 
sider those  articles;  and  I  think  I 
will  convince  yon  of  what  may  be 
of  importance — that  not  one  of  them 
could  justify  you,  even  if  it  were  proven 
that  Mr.  Duffy  was  present  at  the  print- 
ing of  them  and  wrote  them,  in  convict- 
ing him  of  having  entertained  treasonable 
designs.  Now,  observe,  gentlemen,  that 
the  first  of  these  articles  is  dated  the  3rd 
June.  The  Crown  have  told  you,  and  per- 
haps they  will  repeat  it  to  you,  that, 
previous  to  the  publication,  there  did 
exist  in  Ireland  designs  of  a  treasonable 
nature.  Of  that,  gentlemen,  there  is  no 
evidence;  and  I  am  jnstified  in  assuming 
that  up  to  the  3rd  of  June,  every  word 
published  in  the  Nation  was  innocent. 
This  article  of  June  3rd  has  reference  to 
ft  plan  for  the  formation  of  an  Irish  League. 
The  League  was  to  be  a  peaceful  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  John  O'OonneU  and  the 
Conciliation  Hall  Repealers  were  to  join 
with  Mr.  Duffy  and  the  other  portion  of 
the  Bepealers  difierent  from  them.  Now, 
if  Mt.  Duffy  had  the  design  imputed  to 
llim  here  m  writing  that  article,  why,  he 
would  defeat  the  object  which  the  League 

•     (o)  See  Re^.  ▼.  CC^nneii  and  others,  6  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  1. 


was  designed  to  effect.  I  assert  the  prin- 
ciples  of  this  League  to  be  perfectly  legal. 
I  say  the  principles  of  this  League  violated 
no  law.  [Counsel  read  the  article  *'The 
Business  of  To-day."(a)l  Now  I  ask  you, 
oil  your  oaths,  is  there  one  word  in 
that  to  imply  a  design  to  interfere  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  p  It 
does  implv  what  I  told  you ;  he  did  en- 
tertain a  desire  to  unite  the  whole  Irish 
nation  in  a  demand  for  Be  peal.  Docs  it 
imply  moreP  Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  how  many  speeches  could  I  quote  of 
0'GofmeU*8,  in  which  much  stronger  U^n- 
guage,  in  reference  to  organizing  the 
country,  is  used — speeches  applauded,  en- 
couraged, rewarded  by  the  very  men  who 
are  now  prosecuting  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  P  Do  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  condemn 
the  memory  of  Mr.  O'Conndl  t  No,  but 
to  show  you  this — that  this  attempt  to  use 
the  strong  language  of  political  organiza- 
tion to  condemn  a  man  is,  in  reality,  op- 
pression and  persecution.  Had  not  Mr. 
0*ConneU  an  attestation  from  his  Sovereign 
to  his  loyalty,  even  after  he  used  language 
stronger  than  this  P  Did  not  his  Sovereign 
offer  him  a  place  by  which,  if  Cod  had 
spared  him,  he  might  be  even  now  trying 
this  prisoner  at  the  barP  Did  not  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  Queen's 
conscience,  restore  him  to  the  commission 
of  the  peace  P  Gracious  Heaven,  and  am 
I  now  to  be  told  that  this  is  treason  P  Do 
we  remember  the  agitation  on  the  other 
side — do  we  remember  the  Brunswick 
Clubs,  and  the  instractious  issued  to  every 
parish  in  Ireland — do  we  remember  the 
missions  sent  to  England  to  organize  there 
—  do  we  remember  the  Orange  lodges 
patronized  and  encouraged  by  the  Oovern- 
ment^and,  in  the  name  of  justice,  is  it  to 
be  said  in  the  land  where  these  things  met 
approval  and  encouragement,  that  this 
man  at  the  bar,  because  he  has  dared  to 
array  himself  against  power,  is  to  be 
made  a  victim  of  oppression  P  No  (iv/tning 
to  the  ^prisoner),  you  are  safe.  There 
('pointing  to  the  jury 'box),  there  is  your  pro- 
tection. A  jury  who  value  liberty,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country,  never 
can  find  you  guilty  on  evidence  such  as 
this.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  he 
pleading  for  the  life  of  Ireland  P  Is  yonr 
country  dying  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  before  your  eyes,  and  nothing  done 
to  raise  it  P  Are  your  gentry  beggared — 
are  your  merchants  prosperous — are  your 
shopkeepers  independent  P  Ob,  was  it  too 
strong  language  to  sav,  that,  unless  the 
voice  of  Ireland  and  tne  will  of  Ireland 
should  be  forced  by  an  nneqnivocal  de- 
monstration of  Irish  power  upon  England, 
that  we  are  flinging  away  the  last  hope  of 


(a)  See  above^  p.  878. 
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this  old  Celtic  race  P  He  maj  have  been 
wrong  in  the  means  by  which  he  attempted 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  I  aon't 
ask  yon,  nor  am  I  called  npon,  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  Repeal  wonld 
remedy  them ;  bnt  is  there  one  of  yon  who 
will  say  that  in  reference  to  them,  this  is 
too  strong  language  to  nse  ?  What  did  we 
read  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  English 
newspapers  P — 

''That  at  last  English  sympathy  was  awake 
to  the  gradual  ezteriulnation  of  this  Celtic  race, 
not  .because  they  had  a  right  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  born,  but  because  England 
could  not  afford " 

The  SolicUor-Oeneral  objected  to  this 
line  of  observation. 

BtUt  said  he  was  allowed  to  nse  a  similar 
coarse  of  observation  on  the  trials  for  se- 
dition in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  at  the 
Special  Commission  in  Clonmel. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  point, 
BuU  resumed  his  argument.  Well,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  the  Court  has  thought 
that  I  ought  not  to  advert  particularly  to 
articles  to  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
call  your  attention;  but  you  know  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  it  has-been  said 
that  England  could  not  afford  to  part  with 
this  Celtic  race,  because  they  should  re- 
main to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if 
that  language  has  been  used,  is  it  too 
strong  to  say,  that  in  expressing  the 
national  will,  or  in  demanding  justice  for 
the  country,  he  was  playing  for  the  life  of 
Ireland  P  This  language  he  has  used  may 
be  seditious  ;  but  the  question  you  have  to 
ask  yourselves  is — is  it  treasonable  P  I  think 
I  have  some  little  reason  to  complain  of 
the  Attorney- General* 8  mode  of  opening 
this  case.  He  read  all  those  articles 
from  beginning  to  end  exactly  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  indictment,  and  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  particular. passages 
the  Crown  will  rely  upon,  and  I  can  only 
deal  with  those  which  may  appear  to  be 
considered  as  the  strongest  against  us. 
This  passage  I  am  now  referring  to  applies 
to  the  Irish  League,  and  what  does  it 
mean  P  Why,  that  the  power  of  this  league 
was  to  be  more  honoured  in  Ireland  than 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  That 
may  be  sedition,  but  I  deny  that  it  is 
treason.  How  often  was  it  boasted  in 
Conciliation  Hall  that  their  decrees  were 
obeyed  and  answered  where  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  Viceroy  were  inefiPectual  P  In 
Mr.  Wyee'e  History  ofthe  Catholic  Associ- 
ation— I  hope  that  is  a  matter  of  history 
— it  is  written  that,  when  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  Viceroy  were  disregarded, 
those  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Association 
were  implicitly  obeyed.  Was  Mr.  Wy$e 
indicted  for  treason  P  Where  is  he  now  P 
The  next  passage  was  that  in  which  the 
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writer  called  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
arm,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
present  the  Ultima  ratio  to  England.  I 
am  not  called  on  to  argne  that  this 
language  was  proper  or  justlAable,  bat 
that  it  was  not  treasonable.  I  may  re- 
mind you  that  there  was  a  time  when  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
University,  called  on  the  landlords  of 
Ulster  to  arm  their  tenantry  in  order  to 
protect  their  rights  and  property ;  and 
the  celebrated  Bill  of  Bights  declared  that 
it  was  the  inalienable  privilege  of  every 
British  subject  to  bear  arms.  Again  I  caU 
on  you  to  remember  that  it  is  not  from 
any  chance  expression  that  you  are  to 
infer  the  guilt  of  my  client ;  for  you  must 
be  satisfied  that  these  articles  expressed, 
uttered,  and  declared  a  settled  and  fixed 
design  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy 
war  against  her.  The  next  paragraph 
relied  upon  by  the  Grown  states  that  toe 
League  was  established  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  clubs,  composed 
of  men  who  were  prepared  to  oonfront 
the  majesty  of  England  or  the  sterner 
majesty  of  death.  Is  there  treason  in  that  P 
There  is  a  declaration  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  concentration  of  national  powers  to 
effect  a  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  but  is  there 
anything  to  import  that  he  conspired  to 
coerce  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
or  impose  restraint  on  the  royal  willP 
[Counsel  then  read  several  passages 
advocating  the  formation  of  a  council  of 
300,  a  system  of  combined  and  united 
action  on  the  part  of  all  Repealers,  and 
declaring  that  should  the  power  of  the 
empire  be  flung  upon  Ireland,  the  British 
flag  would  be  assailed  in  every  latitude 
and  in  every  clime.]  Is  that  treason? 
The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  if  the  power  of 
the  empire  be  cast  upon  Ireland,  there 
should  be  a  war ;  but  you  must  omit  the 
word  if — Cleave  out  the  hypothesis  al- 
together— ^before  you  can  find  that  it 
amounts  to  treason.  I  will  now  read  to 
j^ou  a  speech  which  was  the  snbjeot  of  an 
mdictment  for  sedition 

Solicitor- General :  I  object  to  the  read- 
ing of  this  speech.  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
be  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

Ball,  J. :  If  yon  show  that  language 
stronger  than  this  has  not  been  proseoated, 
that  would  be  irrelevant;  if  yon  show  it 
has  been  prosecuted  and  dec&red  not  to 
be  sedition,  it  might  be  in  point. 

Bwtt:  I  intend  to  read  a  series  of 
speeches  made  by  persons  who  have  since 
been  preferred  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state — speeches  quite  as  strong  as 
anything  in  these  articles.  Suppose  I 
show  that  the  prisoner  did  not  go  beyond 
the  latitude  allowed  to  poUtioal  writers  in 
this  country,  I  have  gone  a  long  iray  to- 
wards establishing  my  case. 
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Lbtrot,  B.  :  I  most  proiest  I  have  no 
notion  that  such  speeohes  can  be  read. 

BuU :  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  allowed 
to  adopt  a  similar  oourae  in  the  Qaeen's 
Bench  and  at  Glonmel.  IS  yonr  lordships 
won't  allow  me  the  latitude  that  I  had  in 
the  Qaeen's  Bench,  and  that  was  extended 
to  Sfr  F,  Pollock  in  FrosVe  case, (a)  I  will 
bow  to  the  decision ;  but  it  will  be  a  yerj 
serioas  consideration  whether,  if  I  am  not 
allowed  to  defend  my  client  aa  I  think  I 
oaght  to,  I  had  not  better  leave  the  case  as 
it  is. 

Leteot,  B.  :  That  is  a  matter  for  yonr 
own  discretion. 

ScUeitor-Oeneral :  In  a  case  in  this 
Court,  before  Baron  Pennefaiher,  I  did 
interpose,  and  the  learned  judge  stated 
that  the  Court  must  trust  in  a  great  extent 
to  the  discretion  of  counsel ;  but  in  a  buI> 
sequent  case -Mr.  Justice  Crampton  anim- 
adverted very  strongly  on  the  introduction 
of  similar  topics. 

Ball,  J. :  What  I  want  is  an  authority, 
where  the  objection  was  taken  by  the 
Crown  and  upheld  by  the  Court.  In 
Hardy* 8  ca8e,(&)  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  pass  sub  sii^niio. 

BuU  referred  to  ShieVs  speech  in  O'Oon- 
nelVs  case,(c)  and  to  BcirretVa  case,  in 
which  Mr.O'OonneZZ  read  to  the  judges  their 
own  speeches  against  the  Union ;  he  again 
referred  to  the  trials  at  Clonmel,  and 
claimed  to  be  entitled  to  read  the  extracts 
as  matters  of  history. 

The  AUomey- General  said  that,  as  the 
matter  had  been  raised,  he  should  ask  a 
ruling  on  it.  At  Clonmel,  the  extracts 
alluded  to  might  have  been  read.  He  was 
out  of  court  for  several  hours,  and  could 
not  say  what  was  read. 

Ball,  J.,  ruled  that  the  extracts  might 
be  read.  In  strictness  of  law,  and  upon 
principle,  they  would  not  be  admis- 
sible; but  when  the  Court  found  that 
something  like  a  practice  of  the  kind  had 
sprung  up  without  objection,  and  that 
it  had  been  allowed  at  Clonmel,  they 
did  not  think  they  could  prevent  Mr. 
BuU  from  following  the  same  course  now. 

Lbvbot,  B.,  concurred;  but  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Court  sanc- 
tioned the  reading  of  the  extracts  as  a 
legal  right,  it  was  proper  to  state  that  the 
Court  considered  them  irrelevant  and  in- 
admissible in  point  of  law ;  yet,  as  it  had 
been  allowed  by  very  high  tribunals,  the 
Court  could  not  fly  in  the  face  of  such  pre- 
cedents by  preventing  counsel  from  read- 
ing them. 

Butt:  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
won't  take  undue  advantage  of  the  liber- 


(a)  4  8t.  Tr.  N.S.  «5. 
(6)  24  St.  Tr.  199. 
<c)  5  bt  Tr.  N.S.  1. 


ality  of  the  Court,  nor  introduce  a  single 
topic  that  I  don't  feel  absolutely  nocee* 
sar^.  Having  read  the  extract  from  the 
arcicle  where  the  writer  talks  of  what 
might  occur  if  the  empire  was  fhing  upon 
Ireland,  I  shall  read  for  you  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  0*Cannell 
in  1843.  [Counsel  then  read  an  extract 
in  which  Mr.  0  ConneU  was  represented 
to  have  said  (a) — 

*'  Let  Rnglaiid  attack  uh,  and  what  will  be  the 
conseqaence — what  will  be  the  state  of  the  8^ 
per  Cents  ?  Let  them  attack  us,  and  when  the 
Irishman,  stepping  out  of  the  steamboat  from 
Ireland,  tells  his  countrymen  who  inquires  for 
his  friends,  that  they  were  shot  down  or  sabred 
by  the  military,  how  many  fires  would  instan- 
taneously blaze  out  in  the  mnnufactaring  towns 
of  England  ?  No  ;  England  must  discuss  the 
question  with  us."] 

Gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  yon  see  how 
similar  that  language  is  to  this  charged 
against  my  client.  If  Mr.  0' ConneU  were 
for  this  language  before  you  on  a  charge 
of  treason  or  treason  felony,  could  you  say 
that  he  uttered  and  declared  the  intention 
to  depose  the  Queen  P  If  you  could  not, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  why  should 
you  be  asked  to  convict  my  client?  Do 
von  recollect  these  lines  so  often  repeated 
by  Mr.  O^ConneU— 

"  O  Ireland,  will  it  e*er  be  mino 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line ; 
To  lift  my  victor  head  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  valleys  free  ? 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Between  m}-  labours  and  the  grave." 
Would  you  find   Mr.  O'Gonnell  guilty  of 
treason,  or  of  the  charge  here,  for  that  lan- 
guage P     Subsequent  to  that  language  he 
was  patronised  and  rewarded  by  the  Sove- 
reign in  whose  name  this  prosecution  is 
carried  on. 

If  I  show  you  that  similar  language  has 
been  tolerated  in  others,  have  I  not  gone  a 
long  way  towards  showing  you  that  it  is 
not  felony  in  my  client  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  O'ConTiaU  was  prosecuted  for 
sedition  P  That  conviction  was  reversed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  some  of  the 
men  forming  the  present  ministry.  Who 
entered  a  protest  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  trial  of  0'(7o»- 
nell  f  The  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land signed  the  protest.  Am  I  not  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  your  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the 
felony  charged. 

There  is  another  article  here  of  which 
my  client  need  not  be  ashamed,  showing 
that  Ireland  was  able  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence.  I  admit  it  speaks  of  her  mili- 
Ury  resources;  but  you  will  recollect 
what  O'OonnM  said,  and  that  my  client 

(«)  See  5  8t  Tr.  N.8.  ISO.  ' 
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is  here  writing  in  answer  to  the  statement 
of  an  English  newspaper,  that  Ireland 
was  at  the  mercy  of  England.  Now  1  for 
one  believe  and  I  tmsc  there  are  thoa- 
sands  of  men  ready  to  nhed  their  blood 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Qaeen,  who 
would  die  on  a  battle-field  rather  than 
acknowledgo  that  Ireland  was  held  by  the 
British  Crown  b>  any  other  authority  than 
that  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people. 
There  is  one  article  in  this  paper  of  the 
Sih  of  Jnly,  and  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  Dublin  clubs  by  Mr. 
Meagher.  In  ]3oiiit  of  fact  Mr.  Duffy 
never  saw  that  letter.  How  am  I  to  prove 
that  P  Will  the  Crown  permit  me  now  to 
read  a  letter  I  have  in  my  hand  from  Mr. 
Meagher  on  that  subject  P  [The  Solicitor- 
General  intimated  his  dissent.]  I  cannot 
read  it  now  if  it  is  objected  to.  I  will 
at  once  admit  to  you  that  Mr.  Dvffy  did 
take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  clubs ;  but 
they  were  formed  at  periods  long  before 
there  was  the  slightest  idea  of  any  insur- 
rectionary movement.  They  were  formed 
by  Mr.  Dtiffy  to  carry  out  what  I  told  you 
was  his  great  object — the  education  of  the 
people—  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  docu- 
ment which  I  will  make  eyidence  in  this 
case,  and  which  will  show  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Duffy  contemplated  in  the  for- 
mation of  these  clubs.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment which  he  himself  drew  up,  and  in  it 
is  laid  down  the  object  and  design  of  these 
clubs.  lO*Hagan  then  read  the  document, 
which  expressed  the  prisoner's  views  as  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  &c.,  for  which 
it  was  desirable  \he  clubs  should  be  or- 
ganized, (a)] 

Butt:  I  confess  I  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  read  this  but  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  confident  in  the 
honesty  of  his  own  purposes,  desires  that 
the  purposes  he  had  in  view  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  clubs  should  be  fully 
before  you.  You  will  observe  that  the 
object  of  these  clubs  is  here  stated  to  be 
the  education  of  the  people,  exactly  falling 
in  with  what  I  stated  to  you  was  the  great 
ambition  of  his  life— to  encourage  Irish 
manufactures,  and  to  promote  the  return 
of  Irish  members  who  would  act  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  independent  of  all 
English  parties.  Another  duty  of  these 
olubs  was  to  procure  signatures  to  ad- 
dresses to  the  Queen,  and  lastly  to  dis- 
oourage  all  secret  societies  whatsoever. 
And  now — 1  care  not  what  your  opinions 
may  be— I  ask  you,  could  there  be  a  pro- 
gramme more  unobjectionable  to  any 
honest,  right-thinking  Irishman,  or  more 
calculated  to  unite  in  one  common  object 
for  the  peaceful  attainment  of  a  great 
national  purpose  Irishmen  of  all  shades  of 

(a)  See  bebw,  p.  981. 


I  party  P  I  haVe  now  given  you  all  ike 
articles  previous  to  the  8th  of  July,  the 
day  my  client  was  arrested,  and  I  ask  you. 
to  find  in  any  of  those  articles,  even  if  you 
believe  we  had  cognizance  of  them,  any- 
thing that  would  justify  you  in  finding 
him  guilty  of  the  charge  here  imputed  u> 
him. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
letter  to  Smith  O'Brien,  Witbout  raising 
any  question  as  to  the  handwriting,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  it  was  written  after 
the  passing  of  11  &  12  ViU.  c.  12.  On 
Mr.  Meagher*8  trial  the  Crown  read  a 
letter  about  organizing  clubs,  &c.,  which 
the  defence  were  able  to  prove  was  written 
fourteen  months  before  the  date  alleged  by 
the  Crown.  The  suggestion  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  answer  to  Mr.  O'Sriek's 
letter  published  in  the  NaUon  after  tiie 
passing  of  the  Act  was  not  enough.  Mr. 
O'Brien'a  letter  might  have  been  written 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  though  pub- 
lished after.  In  their  bill  of  partisulars 
the  Crown  admit  having  the  manuscript 
of  Mr.  0*Brien*8  letter,  but  have  not  pro- 
duced it.  Some  of  the  documents  found  in 
Mr.  O'Brien' 8  trunk  were  three  years  old.] 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  contemplated — 
the  revolution  of  having  the  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  once  more  ait- 
ting  as  the  independent  legislature  of  this 
ancient  kingdom.  Have  you  never  heard 
what  occurred  in  1782  called  a  rcvolu- 
^  tion  P  Have  you  never  heard  the  temper- 
I  auce  movement  termed  a  revolution  P 
;  Have  you  never  heard  the  Eeform  Bill 
,  characterised  as  a  revolution  P  A  revolu- 
tion means  a  change  in  the  government  of 
a  country  ;  and  I  can  imagine  no  change 
to  which  that  word  would  be  more  appli- 
cable than  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of 
her  ancient  constitution.  But,  gentlemen, 
after  the  difficulties  which  exist  as  to  the 
date  of  this  letter,  I  am  sure  you  will  not» 
because  the  word  **  revolution  "  has  been 
used  in  it,  fasten  on  my  client  the  guilt  of 
treason.  The  Attorney-  General  referred  to 
it  as  a  letter  nrritten  nrora  one  confederate 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to  another. 
If  this  were  so,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
letter  as  this  written  under  those  circum- 
stances P  Does  he  say,  as  in  Hardy^s  case, 
*'  We  have  a  thousand  armed  men  in  such  a 
place  on  whose  support  we  can  rely"? 
Does  he  say,  **  Our  plans  have  been  brought 
to  maturity — the  people  are  prepared  to 
join  us — the  north  is  up — Tipperary  is  or- 
ganized—we must  soon  strike  a  blow"? 
No  such  thing.  Here  you  have  a  secret 
and  confidential  communication  from 
which  are  dragged  to  light  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  client's  heart;  and  I  ask 
you,  is  there  anything  in  it  to  sustain  the 
charge  in  the  indictment  P  If  there  were 
a  treasonable  design  then  in  progreas*  and 
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in  whioh  Mr.  Duffy  was  ooncerned,  can 
Toti  believe  that  some  reference  woald  ncifc 
nave  been  made  to  it  in  this  coafidential 
commanioation  to  a  friend  P  Jarors  have 
often  wished,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human 
eTidence,  that  they  had  a  window  to  look 
into  and  search  the  hearts  of  men.  Here 
jou  have  it.  In  this  letter,  written  when 
he  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  come 
nnder  your  notice,  his  most  secret  thoughts 
are  revealed,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  syl- 
lable in  it  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
treasonable  conspiracy.  To  be  sure  there 
is  an  allusion  to  Lafayette.  Who  was  he  P 
He  is  thus  described  by  Lamariinet  in  his 
History  of  the  Girundistn — 

"  The  Marquis  de  Lafityette  was  a  patrician, 
poraessor  of  an  immenie  fortune,  and  allied 
through  his  wife  with  the  greatest  families  of 
the  Court.  A  precocious  instinct  of  renown 
drove  him,  in  1777,  from  his  own  country.  It 
was  at  the  period  of  the  war  of  independence  in 
America :  the  name  of  Washington  resounded 
throughout  the  two  countries.  A  youth  dreamed 
the  same  destiny  for  himself  in  the  delights  of  the 
effeminate  Court  of  Louis  XV. ;  that  youth  was 
Lalkyette.  He  privately  fitted  out  two  vessels 
with  arms  and  provisions,  and  arrived  at  Boston, 
where  Washington  hailed  him  as  he  would  have 
hailed  the  open  succour  of  France." 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  contend  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Mr.  Duffy's 
letter,  comparing  Smith  O'Brien  to 
Lafayette^  is  simply  this  :  that  there  were 
men  connected  with  the  Repeal  agitation 
who  wished  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
anarchy,  and  that  it  required  Mr.  crBrien'a 
inOuence  to  restrain  their  passions  and 
frustrate  their  designs.  He  tells  Mr. 
O  Brien  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  otherwise  the  mere  anar- 
chists would  prevail,  and  a  bloody  chaos 
would  be  the  resulc.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
construction  of  this  letter  P  If  he  had 
formed  a  treasonable  design,  would  not 
some  reference  have  been  made  to  it  in 
that  document  P  I  submit,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  this  letter ;  and,  secondly,  if  you 
believe  it  was  written  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  I  contend  that  it  contains  nothing 
disclosing  any  treasonable  design,  or  from 
which  you  can  say  that  he  expressed, 
uttered,  and  declared  an  intention  to  de- 
pose the  Queen.  With  reference  to  this 
letter,  the  Crown  have  required  you  on 
your  oaths  to  find  that  William  Smith 
O'Brien  was  levying  war  with  intent  to 
depose  the  Queen,  and  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels.  Is  there  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  warrant  you  in  such  a 
proceeding  P  They  have  produced  here 
one  policeman,  with  whose  party  and 
the  people  a  conflict  took  place;  that 
and  Mr.  O'BrUn'M  letter  are  the  only  evi* 


dence  you  have.  Where  is  Mr.  Trant  who 
commanded  the  party  at  BallingarryP 
Is  there  saiisfactory  evidence  given 
to  you  of  the  circumstances  of  that  re- 
bellion P  W  hate ver  was  its  character,  if  i  t 
wa^  unpremeditated,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  that  Mr.  Duffy  was  a  party 
to  it.  Unpremeditated  it  undoubtedly 
was.  How  does  it  occur  P  On  the  2l8t 
of  July  the  Parliament  passed  the  bill  sirs- 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  acted  without  example  or 
precedent.  In  the  histoiy  of  England 
there  is  no  instance  of  Parliament  having 
been  called  on  to  suspend  the  constitution, 
except  on  a  message  from  the  Crown 
stating  the  necessity  for  it,  and,  at  the 
bauie  time,  submitting  the  evidence  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  It  is  also  the 
first  lime  in  which  the  persons  of  members  of 
Parliament  were  made  liable  to  arrest  under 
that  arbitrary  Act.  We  will  prove  that  Mr. 
Duffy  was  a  prisoner,  closely  confined  in 
Newgate,  when  that  Act  was  passed ;  and 
we  will  also  prove  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  no  contemplation — so  far  as 
his  acts  can  prove — no  idea  whatever  of 
embarking  in  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  that  it  was  only  when  he  found 
a  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest  that  he  left 
Dublin.  What  is  the  evidence  we  have 
here  P  That  he  addressed  the  people,  and 
asked  them  if  he  was  to  bo  arrested.  I 
will  show  you,  however,  that  shortly  be- 
fore he  left  Dublin  he  was  contemplating 
with  the  Protestant  Repeal  Association — 
a  body  of  men  as  loyal  as  the  Crown  itself 
— the  holding  of  a  number  of  organized 
meetings  through  the  country,  having  for 
their  object  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  I 
must  say  that  I  think  there  was  a  very 
studied  withholding  of  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  relative  to  the  trans- 
actions that  originated  this  alleged 
outbreak  in  the  country.  I  was  amazed 
—I  confess  I  was  amazed.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  Staie,  the  highest  oflScer  of 
the  Govern nient  in  Ireland,  next  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  stated  that  he  was  not 
able  to  tell  me  what  were  the  documents 
in  Mr.  0'Brien*8  trunk ;  but  that  they  had 
been  han'ded  over — to  whomP  To  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  ?  To  the  Privy  Council  P 
No  ;  but  to  those  whom,  I  suppose,  we  are 
allowed  to  consider  as  constituting  the 
Crovernment  of  Ireland — very  respectable 
gentlemen,  certainly — the  heads  of  the 
detectives  in  Ireland — the  Commissioners 
of  Metropolitan  Police  (a  lau^h).  I  ask 
you,  seriously,  can  you  conceive  such  a 
disclosure  as  that  made  by  the  highest 
official  and  authority  in  Ireland,  that  at 
the  time  when  yon  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve that  rebellion  was  raging  through 
the  provinceSy  and  that  an  armed  con*- 
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Bpiraoy  was  on  foot  to  dethrone  the  Qneen  , 
— ^that  at  that  moment  the  trunk  of  the 
leader  of  the  insorgents,  if  yon  will  so  call 
them,  was  seised  and  handed  over  to  the 
Under  Secretary,  who  carefully  labelled 
all  the  documents,  without  examining 
any  one  of  them,  and  then  handed  them 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  police,  in  whose 
possession  they  have  since  remained  P  I 
ask  you,  is  not  that  a  studied  withholding 
from  you,  a  studied  withholding  from  the 
prisoner,  and  a  studied  withholding  from 
the  public,  of  the  facts  connected  with 
that  outbreak  at  BallingarryP  And  in 
the  absence  of  these  you  are  called  upon 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  premeditated  out- 
break to  which  Mr.  Duffy  was  a  party, 
Mr.  Duffy  at  that  time  being  safely  locked 
up  in  the  prison  of  Newgate.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  so  far  as  this  letter  and  the 
evidence  in  relation  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  acts 
are  concerned,  I  call  upon  you  to  dismiss 
them  entirely  from  your  consideration. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  last  branch  of 
evidence,  that  having  reference  to  the 
articles  published  after  Mr.  Duffy's  arrest, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  you  can 
believe  that  he  is  the  author  or  writer  of  a 
single  one.  I  have  a  statement  to  make 
to  Von  which  I  confess  that  I  approach 
both  with  reluctance  and  pain.  The 
articles,  "The  Hour  of  Destiny"  and 
**  Jaeta  Alea  Est"  were  never  written  by 
my  client — they  are  the  productions  of  a 
lady.  I  will  prove  this  to  you,  and, 
furthermore,  I  will  prove  that  the  fact  has 
been  communicated  to  those  who  are 
prosecuting  for  the  Crown.  Mr.  Duffy 
never  saw  them ;  he  never  heard  of  them  $ 
they  were  written,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  by  one  of  the  fair  sex — not,  perhaps, 
a  very  formidable  opponent  to  the  whole 
military  power  of  Great  Britain.  I  wish 
I  could  avoid  this  statement ;  bat  I 
ffeel  that  I  would  be  betraying  my  duty  to 
my  client  if  I  did  avoid  it.  I  can 
do  so,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Orown  will  institute  a  prosecution  against 
the  respectable  young  lady  whose  pro- 
ductions I  will  prove  them  to  be.  But, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  cannot  produce 
Lhe  author  of  **  The  Casus  Belli,'*  neither 
can  I  produce  the  person  who  wrote 
the  **  Tocsin  of  Ireland^**  and  simply  for 
this  reason,  that  if  they  be  in  the  country, 
and  for  aught  I  know  they  may  not,  a 
probecntion  against  them  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  result.  In  bis  opening 
statement  the  Attorney-General  said  that 
the  Government  were  aware  that  the 
NatumyfBA  lending  itself  to  treasonable 
practices,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were 
watching  the  publication  of  the  22nd  of 
Jane.  Mr.  Duffy  then  being  in  close  con- 
finement, under  strict  surveillance,  and 
cnriously  watched,  the  Government  did 


one  of  two  things — let  them  take  their 
olioioe.  Did  they  permit  him  to  send  out 
that  article,  **The  Tocsin  of  Ireland," 
knowing,  as  they  said  they  did,  that  he 
was  about  to  commit  treason,  and  watch- 
ing him  so  closely  that  they  could  have 
prevented  him,  if  they  wished?  29 o,  the 
AttoTMy-Offneral  would  fling  his  office  to 
the  winds  before  he  would  be  a  party  to 
such  an  act  of  treachery.  The  only  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  you  can  come  to, 
is,  that  it  was  never  written  by  mv  client, 
as  it  certainly  never  was.  Well,  they 
next  produce  from  the  Nation  newspaper 
an  answer  to  correspondents,  stating  that 
Mr.  Duffy  could  not  send  any  letters  out 
from  prison,  but  that  he  hoped  to  *'  meet 
his  friends  under  the  green  banner 
again."  A  green  banner  was  high  trea- 
son sure.  If  every  man  who  spoke  of 
the  green  banner  is  to  be  considered  a 
traitor.  Tommy  Moore  should  have  lost 
his  pension  from  the  Crown  —  and 
very  properly  so  —  when  he  spoke  of 
the  green  flag  fluttering  o*er  him.  But 
does  not  this  evidence  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Duffy  could  not  send  out  any 
letters  from  prison  P  You  have  heard  it 
stated  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that, 
from  the  publication  of  the  22nd  of  July, 
the  Government  were  closelv  watching  the 
publication  of  the  29th.  Therefore,  I  ask 
you  to  infer  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  escape  their  vigilance.  The  country 
was  in  rebellion,  Mr.  Duffy  was  in  close 
custody,  denied  access  to  his  nearest 
friends,  and  closely  watched.  Is  not  that 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  did  not 
write  the  article,  "The  Tocsin  of  Ire- 
land "  P  Now,  what  is  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  in  relation  to  "  The 
Tocsin  of  Ireland  "  P  The  first  part  of  the 
article  is  harmless  in  itself.  It  may  appear 
innocent  or  guilty,  according  to  the  por- 
tion to  which  it  is  annexed  ;  but  in  itself 
it  is  perfectly  innocent.  If  you  even  find 
that  be  caused  to  be  printed  the  part  that 
is  stated  to  be  in  his  own  hanawriting, 
that  will  not  support  the  indictment. 
Now,  here  are  the  words  in  the  mana- 
Bcript — 

"If  we  fiftil — if  our  success  is  not  instan. 
taneous  and  overwhelming — the  shame  will  lie 
with  men  pledged  to  the  cause,  or  secretly 
devoted  to  it,  but  who  hold  back  at  the  right 
moment  for  action.  And  verily  they  will  have 
their  reward.  If  the  cause  periNb,  no  cowardice, 
no  caution  will  save  them.  Disgrace  will  dog 
them  to  the  death.  Dishonoifr  wiU  sit  like  a 
household  fiend  on  their  hearths.  They  will  be 
a  byeword  of  scorn ;  and  men  will  point  their 
fingers  at  them  till  the  grave  covers  them,  and 
the  worms  prey  upon  them." 

Now,  that  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
article  alleged  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  my  client.    Sappodiig  that  yon  were 
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to  belieye  the  evidence  as  to  the  hand- 
writing, could  you  find  him  guilty  on 
that?  Perfectly  impossible.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  yon  could  place  reliance 
upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vernon,  as  to 
the  handwriting  of  my  client.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Vernon  would  svvear 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true ;  but 
vou  will  recollect,  that  on  a  former  trial 
he  swore  handwriting  to  be  Mr.  Duffy's 
which  was  not  hb.  Then  take  the  evidence 
of  the  two  other  witnesses  who  did  not  see 
him  write  for  five  years.  Lowe  swore  that 
several  people  got  letters  to  go  to  the 
oastle  to  see  if  they  could  prove  the  hand- 
writtng.  Only  two  have  come  forward, 
one  of  whom  has  been  sworn  to  be  un- 
worthy of  credit  on  his  oath,  and  the 
other  did  not  see  Mr.  Duffy  write  for  five 
years.  Is  that  sufficient  evidence  of  hand- 
writing? I  asked  Mr.  Dunlop  if  he 
thought  Lowe  worthy  of  credit  on  his 
oath.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  right- 
minded  man,  he,  a  witness  for  the  Grown, 
and  no  friend  of  Mr.  Duffy,  replied  that 
he  should  like  to  have  him  corroborated. 
That  puts  Lowe's  evidence  out  of  the  case. 
There  is  one  instance  in  the  State  Trials 
where  a  man  in  the  worst  days  of  British 
history  was  convicted  on  handwriting,  the 
trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  But  after  the 
Bevolntion,  when  the  liberties  of  England 
were  being  established,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  reversing  that  unjust 
decision.  Unless  you  wish  to  leave  on 
record  a  damning  conviction  to  the  Courts 
of  Iritth  Justice,  you  will  never  con- 
vict Mr.  Duffy  upon  evidence  of  hand- 
writing. 

Ball,  J. :  This  case  is  not  like  Sidney's. 
No  witness  there  spoke  to  the  prisoner's 
handwriting,  but  tne  jury  were  asked  to 
believe  it  was  his  from  a  comparison  with 
»  document  in  his  handwriting.  There 
has  been  no  snch  comparison  here.  Mr. 
Butler  stated  that  he  looked  at  other 
documents,  not  because  he  entertained  a 
doubt,  but  to  make  himself  more  cer- 
tain. 

BiOt:  Well,  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
will  summon  one  more  witness  to  prove 
to  you  that  my  client  did  not  write  this 
article ;  I  will  read  you  the  words  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  taken  down  from  his 
own  lips,  and  he  will  tell  you  on  the  honour 
of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  aud  a  British 
peer,  that  which  I  shall  now  read  for  you — 

*'The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  begged  to  state, 
in  explaoation  of  what  had  just  been  referred  to 
by  the  noble  earl,  that  those  letters  which  were 
dated  in  prison,  and  which  appeared  to  have 
been  written  by  a  person  io  prison,  were  not 
written  in  a  prison  at  all  (a  laugh),  but  were 
the  production  of  some  individual  who  had 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  the  person 
in  prison." 


That  is  the  statement  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdoume  in  tha  House  of  Lords  wnen  he 
was  asked  if  the  G-ovemment  allowed 
Mr.  Duffy  to  write  articles  in  prison. 
It  is  relied  upon  here  that  the 
remark  on  this  article,  '*  The  End  of  the 
Tocsin  of  Ireland,"  is  conclusive  against 
Mr.  Duffy.  Why,  to  my  mind,  it  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  was  not  written 
by  Mr.  Duffy  at  all.  It  is  the  remark  of 
a  man  copying  the  article  in  the  printing 
office ;  because,  if  Mr.  Duffy  had  written  il 
in  Newgate,  it  would  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous article,  and  he  would  not  have 
sent  it  out  piecemeal. 

Having  presented  my  client's  case  to 
yon  as  best  I  could  under  the  strong 
and  circumstantial  evidence  in  which 
you  will  have  to  consider  it  for  him 
after  our  testimony  shall  be  presented 
to  you,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
asking  you  to  try  this  case  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  British  rules — ^to  judge 
of  it  by  the  evidence  alone— not  to  yield 
to  any  influence  of  speculation  or  guess, 
but  to  ask  yourselves  this  question — might 
not  every  fact  proved  here  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  prisoner's  innocence  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him  in  this  indict- 
mentp  It  does  appear  to  me  a  strong 
thing  to  call  upon  a  jury  to  find  a  man 
guilty  of  a  treasonable  design  upon 
evidence  of  publication  alone.  If  Mr. 
Duffy  was  here  charged  in  an  indictment 
containing  a  count  for  sedition,  and  one 
for  treason  felony,  would  you  hesitate  for 
a  moment — if  it  was  possible  for  you  to 
convict  him  at  all — in  convicting  him  on 
thai  for  sedition  P  Therefore  1  now  im- 
plore of  you  to  recollect  that  this  indict- 
ment charges  him  with  having  in  his 
inmost  soul  and  heart  a  settled  purpose 
and  design  to  depose  the  Queen.  Had  not 
the  Crown  their  detectives  and  their  spies 
to  watch  every  movement,  and  did  they 
show  one  single  act  of  that  kind  in  which 
Kt.  Duffy  was  engaged.  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  have  to  apologise  for  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  your  time  and 
attention,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  most  confidently  expect 
vour  verdict  of  acquittal.  I  believe  I 
have  demonstrated  that  you  onght  to  re- 
turn such  a  verdict,  and  I  have  no  doabt 
that  conriction  on  your  minds  will  be 
immeasurably  strengthened  when  you 
hear  the  evidence  we  shall  ofler.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Tuesday,  February  20th. 

Evidence  fob  the  Defence. 

Very  Eev.  Theobald  Jlfa^Aew— -Bxaminod 

hyBuU. 

I  am  a  Boman  Catholic  clergyman,  and 

have  known  Mr.  Dvffy  since   1841;  the 
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occasion  on  which  I  first  became  acqaainted 
with  him  was  when  I  had  the  happiness 
to  bear  him  make  a  speech  at  a  eoirie  in 
Newry;  that  was  in  October  1841;  the 
object  of  the  80vree  was  to  commemorate 
my  appearance  in  Newry,  to  hold  a  tem- 
perance meeting ;  (a  printed  docummi  was 
here  handed  to  the  witness)  this  b  a  sub- 
stantially correct  report  of  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bvffy  on  chat  occasion. 

The  Attomey-OenercU  objected  to  the 
evidence. 

Butt,  Q.C.,  referred  to  Home  TooWs 
case,  (a)  0*GonneU*8  case, (6)  Martinis 
ca8e,(c)  and  Smith  O'Brien's  ca8e,(d)  where 
similar  evidence  of  past  conduct  had  been 
admitted  to  show  with  what  intention  the 
acts  charged  were  done. 

Lefuot,  B.  :  These  decisions  are  a  sort 
of  anomaly,  but  there  they  are,  and  L  bow 
to  their  authority,  though  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  reasons  for  them. 

Witness:  I  got  this  document  printed 
myself;  I  got  3i>,000  copies  of  it  struck  off. 
I  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Duffy  in  Cork  in  the 
year  1S44;  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Derrynane ;  he  requested  permission  to 
vi>it  the  temperance  rooms,  and  I  sent  a 
friend  of  mine  to  accompany  him.  He 
said  that  I  fulfilled  all  his  expectations  in 
managing  the  temperance  society,  except 
in  the  formation  of  libraries ;  that  was  m 
urging  his  views  as  expressed  at  Newry; 
I  consider  Mr.  Duffy  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  principle ;  I  would  not  tbiiik 
him  a  man  likely  by  any  means  to  favour 
or  enttjrtain  any  project  of  anarchy,  or 
spoliation  of  property. 

Cross-examimed  by  the  Attorney- Oeneral. 

I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Duffy  since  1844,  except  by  letter. 

Ball,  J. :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  not  known  him  since  1844  except  by 
letter  P — I  have  had  two  letters  from  him 
since  then. 

Attorney-Oenerdl :  Very  well.  Dr.  Mathew^ 
I  have  no  fui*ther  questions  to  ask  you. 

Butt  read  report  of  the  speech  which 
contained  the  following  passage — 

"  I  mean  that  our  societies  should  be  not  only 
associationB  for  the  diffusion  of  total  abstinence 
principies,  but  for  improving  the  morals  and 
cultivating  the  understandings  of  the  people. 
Why  should  not  every  teetotal  society  have  its 
lecture  room,  where  the  artisan  might  be  taught 
the  principles  of  mechanics — the  farmer  the  latest 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  every  one 
something  that  would  make  him  a  better  man 
and  a  better  citizen  ?  Surely  no  operative  will 
be  a  worse  workman  for  knowing  Uie  scientific 
principles  of  the  pursuit  upon  which  his  labour 


(a)  25  St.  Tr.  1. 
(6)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  N.8.  925. 

(d)  Above«  p.  1, 


is  expended — and  no  man  a  worse  member  of 
society  for  learning  his  duty  to  himself  and  Us 
neighbour.  Lecturer  are  the  only  means  by 
which  you  can  teach  an  adult  popo^tion;  bat  it 
may  be  thought  impracticable  to  find  compet^rnt 
lecturers.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  is  much 
less  formidable  than  it  appears,  for  a  cheap 
substitute  is  always  at  hand  in  printed  lectures, 
which,  read  aloud  by  a  correct  and  effective 
reader,  would  be  scarcely  less  useful  or  interest- 
ing than  if  delivered  by  the  original  writer.  For 
humbler  learners,  might  there  not  be  evening- 
schools  and  Sunday  schools?  fiir  the  proper 
principle  to  set  out  upon  is,  to  teach  every  per- 
son, or  enable  him  to  learn  something  which  he 
does  not  know  already.  If  he  knows  much, 
then  there  is  less  to  teach  him ;  if  he  kuows  little, 
then  there  is  more  necessity  for  teaching.  Lend- 
ing libraries  would  also  be  ezoeedingly  nsefol ; 
and  books  have  become  so  cheap,  that  a  hand- 
some library  can  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle. 
If  the  system  of  joining  such  institutions  with 
our  societies  were  in  operation,  neighbouring 
societies  could  exchange  their  collection  of  booka. 
and  thus  douMe  their  means  of  information  and 
amusement  without  increasing  their  expenditure. 
I  do  not  doubt  of  seeing  the  day  when  every 
town  will  have  its  temperance  hall — and  every 
temperance  hall  its  school  room,  its  reading 
rooms,  its  lecture  rooms,  its  exhibition  roomsy 
and  even  its  public  baths  and  gymnasium  foe 
the  operative  classes." 

Bight  Rev.  Micha4d  Blake,  Bishop  of 
Dromore — Examined  by  O'Magan, 

I  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Father 
Mathew ;  I  was  present  at  the  «otVeo  given 
to  Father  Mathew  in  Newry,  to  which  he 
referred.  L  am  acquainted  w i th  Mr.  Duffy ; 
I  can  assei-t  with  perfect  confidence  that 
Mr.  Duffy's  character,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  man  of  family* 
as  a  neighbour,  as  a  member  of  society,  is 
blameless.  * 

A  Juror  (Bwrke) :  My  lord,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  depoainff 
the  Queen ;  do  you  think  Mr.  Duffy  would 
be  likely  to  injure  Queen  Victoria  if  she 
came  to  IreLind,  or  otherwise  P — I  think 
he  would  not. 

Do  you  think  any  man  or  woman  in 
Ireland  would  be  found  to  injure  the 
Queen  if  she  came  to  Ireland  P — Indeed, 
I  think  not. 

John  TTiUioin^— Examined  by  Sir  0. 

0*Loghlen.. 
1  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Confederation.  Mr.  Duffy  was  a  member 
also ;  that  body  was  formed  early  in  1847; 
I  joined  it  in  March  1847 ;  it  was  originally 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  8ece^8ion 
from  the  Repeal  Association ;  the  clubs 
were  formed  generally  in  the  month  of 
June,  but  I  think  they  were  formed  in 
Dublin  rather  earlier ;  they  were  formed 
in  pursaance  of  the  report  of  a  oommittee. 
Mr.  Duffy  was  the  chairman  of  that  oom- 
mittee.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  report  which 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  ({dentljuss  same.)  I  also 
hold  in  my  hand  a  docaiueut  which  purports 
to  he  a  lecture  on  the  use  and  capacity 
of  Cou federate  clabs  ;  that  'lecture  was 
printed  by  the  council  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  both  these  documents  were  circulated 
by  them.  I  remember  a  difference  of 
opinion  having  arisen  in  the  Confedera- 
tion between  Mr.  Mitehel  and  Mr.  Duffy; 
a  public  debate  took  place  at  the  Rotunda 
in  February  1848,  Mr.  Duffy  spoke  on 
that  occasion  against  Mr.  MitcneVs  amend- 
ment ;  Mr.  MitcheVa  amendment  was  lost ; 
Mr.  Duffy  voted  against  it.  There  was  a 
previous  discussion  on  the  same  subject 
m  the  council  of  the  Confederation,  where 
Mr.  MiteJid  opposed  Mr.  Duffy's  views. 
I  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda  in  the  Nation  newspaper ;  I  now 
see  a  series  of  resolutions  moved  there 
by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Mitehel ;  I  consider  this  a 
true  report  of  them ;  I  now  see  Mr.  Duffy's 
speech  as  reported  in  the  Nation;  I  read 
it  the  morning  after  it  was  delivered,  and 
it  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkably  correct 
literal  report  of  what  Mr.  Duffy  said.  At 
a  subsequent  period  of  the  year  a  body 
was  formed  called  the  Protestant  Repeal 
Association,  of  which  I  became  a  memoer; 
I  am  a  Protestant ;  I  recollect  hearing  of 
negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  body 
to  be  called  the  Irish  League.  The  Irish 
Confederation  was  adjourned  in  the  month 
of  Jnne  1848 ;  the  object  of  that  adjourn- 
ment was  to  make  room  for  the  Irish 
League ;  it  was  Mr.  Duffy  moved  the  ad- 
journment, and  I  heard  him  state  that  the 
League  was  to  oonsist  of  a  portion  of  both 
associations.  From  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Duffy  I  can  state  that  he  was  a  friend 
to  )>eace  and  order.  I  am  aware  of  his 
having  opposed  violent  measures,  and 
violent  language.  I  have  heard  him  ex- 
press opinions  opposfni  to  repablicanism  in 
the  Confederation.  Immediately  before  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  theie 
was  an  intention  and  arrangement  on 
their  part  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  O'Brien 
arranged  to  go  down  to  Ulster  after  the 
deputation  from  the  Protestant  Repeal 
Association  had  been  there.  My  opinion 
of  Mr.  Duffy's  general  character  is,  that  he 
is  an  honest  and  honourable  man.  I  have 
uniformly  heard  him  express  opinions 
against  anarchy  and  spoliation  of  pro- 
perty. 

Ball,  J. :  Fix  the  latest  period  at  which 
YOU  heard  him  express  thobe  opinions  P — 
In  June  1848. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor -OeneraL 
The  report  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
about  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
f\iT  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  July ; 
I  saw  it  placarded  at  Johnston's.  On  the 
2l8t  of  July  I  heard  from  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  he  was  going  down  to  the  south  to 
hold  meetings  at  Cork.  Wexford,  Ennis- 
cortby,  Ac.  A  short  time  before  that  he 
had  been  holding  some  meetings  in  the 
south.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  I  resided  at  Blaokrock,  where  I  have 
lived  for  the  last  three  years. 

What  business  do  you  follow  P — I  am  a 
commercial  traveller  for  English  manu- 
facturers. 

You  say  you  were  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Confederation.  Are  you 
aware  that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  a 
member  of  the  council  P — I  am. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Meagher  T—l  have 
met  him  frequently ;  be  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Confederation. 
Mr.  DiUon,  the  barrister,  and  Afr.  D*Arcy 
M*Gee  were  also  members  of  it ;  Mr.  Devin 
BeilVy  was  a  member  of  the  council  up 
to  February  184S,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  Confederation  generally  ; 
Mr.  Mitehel  had  also  been  a  member  of 
the  council.  . 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Oee 
is  at  present  P — I  do  not.  I  last  saw  him 
on  the  22nd  of  July.  I  saw  Mr.  Dillon  in 
the  early  part  of  that  month.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  Devi/n  Reilly. 

Were  you  residing  at  your  residence  at 
the  Rock  in  July  last  P— My  business 
often  takes  me -from  home,  and  on  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  I 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  go  to  my  home 
for  some  time. 

Did  you  continue  travelling  through  the 
country  as  a  commercial  traveller  in  July  P 
—I  did  up  to  the  i8th  or  19th.  I  did  not 
after  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

So  you  suspended  your  operations  when 
the  Government  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ActP — ^That  was  ray  vacation. 
(Laughter.) 

Did  you  leave  Ireland  P — No. 

Did  you  cross  the  Shannon  P — Certainiy 
not. 

When  did  you  return  to  your  usual 
avocations  P — I  did  not  leave  Dublin ;  I 
appeared  in  publio  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Do  you  know  the  principles  on  which 
the  Irish  League  was  founded  ? — I  do  not, 
except  from  hearsay. 

Then  you  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
formed  for  a  treasonable  or  loyal  purpose  p 
— I  cannot ;  at  the  time  the  League  was 
formed,  the  Confederation  ceased  to  exist* 
and  I  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
new  body. 

Was  not  the  Confederation  dissolved 
because    the    memljers  of  it  joined  the 
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LcagaeP — Yeg,  it  was  becaase  of  the 
junction  of  the  two  parties  that  the  Con- 
federation ceased  to  exist. 

Was  not  each  member  of  the  Leagne  to 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  own  political 
opinions  P — I  cannot  tell. 

Sir  0.  O'Logklen:  Were  there  several 
clergymen  members  of  the  Confedera- 
tion P — Yes. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen  then  read  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Irish  Confederation  con- 
demning the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
letters  of  Messrs.  Mitchel  and  Devin 
ReiUy,  and  declaring  that  they  sought  to 
achieve  the  Beueal  of  the  Union  by  the 
concentration  of  opinion,  and  the  exercise 
of  constitnticmal  means.  The  learned  coun- 
sel also  read  the  following  passages  from 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Duffy  on  the  use  and 
capacity  of  Confederate  Clubs  :— 

"  You  do  not,  I  am  convinoed,  regard  Con- 
federate  Clubs  as  talking  rooms,  or  idling  rooms, 
but  aa  workshops  lor  true  and  serious  work. 
But  they  must  be  more  than  this.  Some  of  our 
&ther8  died  on  the  field  for  their  country ;  some 
suffered  fine  and  imprisonment,  some  igno- 
minious death,  in  her  defence.  The  enemy  we 
haye  to  combat  is  neither  the  armed  soldier  nor 
the  partisan  judge— only  ignor(tnce  and  preju- 
dice ;  but  the  recruits  we  seek  to  enrol  are  men 
who  will  elTe  themselves  to  this  new  work  for 
Ireland  with  the  same  deep  devotioa  that  our 
fathers  dispkiyed  in  theirs — men  who  will  be 
new  soldiers  and  confessors  in  the  sauie  cause 
for  which  they  toiled  and  died.  Do  you  truly 
mean  this  ?  or  are  you  coming  here  for  amuse- 
ment, or  for  display  ?  Look  into  your  own 
hearts,  and  ask  are  there  mcAU  or  selfish  motives 
mixing  with  your  better  aspirations?  For  I 
tell  you,  if  you  would  live  nobly  and  usefully — 
if  you  would  truly  serve  Ireland,  you  must  fling 
them  out,  and  he  the  thing  you  seem.  I  believe 
y^ou  will — 1  trust  your  youth,  and  purity,  and 
vigour.  Our  Confederation  has  the  sap  and  bud 
of  ^ring  in  it,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  needs 
must  grow ;  and  I  rely  upon  the  generous  in- 
stincts of  youth  that  you  shall  grow  better  as 
you  grow  stronger.  For  the  subHmest  success 
we  can  attain  (far  aboTS  making  Ireland  a 
nation)  is  to  train  a  race  pure,  true,  incapable 
of  cruelty  or  fraud,  and  incapable  of  abandon- 
ing the  truth*  This  is  the  guarantee  of  all 
success. 

"les,  ignoranee  and  prejudice  are  the  ene- 
mies we  must  go  out  against  and  overthrow. 
Between  us  aud  success  there  stands  no  other 
sentinel.  For,  remember,  we  do  not  come  as 
robbers  conspiring  to  pull  down  this  or  that 
class  of  interest ;  but,  so  help  us  God,  as  we 
truly  desire  to  raise  all  this  Irish  nation,  each 
according  to  his  degree,  in  a  common  prosperity 
and  independence.  We  say  to  the  peers  of  Ire- 
land, '  Be  truly  peers  aud  pillars  of  the  state — 
not  shadows  of  nobility,  without  power  or  coun- 
try,' '  Hereditary  legislators,  be  the  l^slators 
of  a  kingdom — ^uot  shivering  speelies  of  a  state 
that  is  dead.'  To  the  gentry  we  say^  'This  land 
is  yoors  and  onrs;  but  it  ceases  to  be  ours 
vhue  we  permit  it  to  be  a  fee-facmfor  Enghiod.' 


Our  fathers  sixty  years  ago  proclaimed  in  th« 
face  of  Heaven  that  it  was  theirs,  and  that  tbejp 
would  hold  it  against  the  world — and  they  dia^ 
Then  an  Irish  gentleman  was  a  name  to  be  proud 
uf.  And  now  again  we,  too,  may  pledge  that 
vow,  and  ratify  it — and  once  more  prosperitw 
will  run  like  new  blood  into  the  veins  of  Ireland, 
and  hope  and  confidence  will  return  to  calm  the 
angry  front  of  the  people,  and  national  heneiir 
will  kindle  their  genius  and  industxy  and  enter- 
prise to  the  highest,  and  it  will  still  be  a  prond 
thing  to  be  an  Irish  gentleman.'  And  to  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  olergy,  to  the  farmen, 
peasantiy,  and  artisans  of  Ireland,  we  have  tnie 
fellowship  to  offer  in  a  pursuit  that  is  theirs  no 
less  than  ours ;  for  it  is  not  selfish  or  clannish, 
but,  above  all  things,  social  and  uationaL 

"  To  be  able  to  rout  ignorance  and  prejudice 
in  others,  we  must  first  rout  our  own.  Let  us 
begin  with  prejudice. 

"  We  must  not  put  on  a  show  of  sympathy 
fur  the  puqiose  of  winning  other  classes  to  our 
views,  but  set  out  with  a  real  and  honest  desire 
to  help  them  as  well  aa  ourselves.  To  use  suck 
a  pretence  and  be,  in  faet,  indifferent  to  their 
interest,  is  to  be  knaves.  When  you  ask  Pro- 
testants to  help  you,  if  you  do  not  proteet  the 
religious  liberty  of  Protestants,  in  all  coatiA- 
gencies,  as  zealously  as  you  would  protect  yoor 
own,  you  are  hypocrites,  unworthy  of  liberty* 
When  you  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  genftfj, 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  maintain  all  their  just 
rights— by  which  I  mean  their  rights  to  their 
estates  and  a  fair  rent,  not  any  assumed  right 
over  the  conscience  or  property  of  thair  teuaota 
— ^you  deserve  to  fail,  and  you  will  get  your 
deserts.  To  speak  the  truth  is  wisdom  and 
policy.  It  is  easier  to  be  anything  that  man 
can  become  than  barely  to  see*n  it.  Hypocrisj 
is  a  hard  as  well  as  an  unprofitable  task.  But 
there  is  a  spell  in  downright  truth  which  nsea 
recognize  and  admit.  How  often  were  we  as- 
sured that  it  was  impossible  to  win  the  northeni 
Protestants  to  oatioBality  ?  And  it  was  imptt»> 
sible  by  the  meaas  relied  on.  They  were  not  to 
be  cajoled.  But  when  men  of  humbler  pretan- 
sions  spoke  the  thing  they  felt,  remembei  how 
quickly  it  was  recognised,  and  how  soon  it  began 
to  prevail.  And,  trust  me,  nationality  ia  now 
planted  in  the  north  more  firmly  than  it  was  in 
Munster  in  1842." 

Sir  C.  0*'Logh1en  said  there  was  one 
passage  in  Mr.  Duffy's  speech  in  tJ^e  de- 
Date  at  the  Botunda  in  Febraary  1848 
which  he  would  wish  to  read«  It  iraa  as 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  Mitchol  tells  you  that  he  relied  Uiion 
the  junction  of  classes  last  year  in  the  Jjiah. 
Council,  as  we  all  did  here,  but  that  it  is  not  to 
be  reUed  upon,  and  that  the  Confederation  must 
hope  for  it  no  longer.  Now.  sir,  I  hombly  sub- 
mit that  the  Confederation,  and  not  he,  is  the 
judge  in  this  matter ;  and  that  if,  indeed,  such  a 
hope  exiKts  no  more,  the  legitimate  course  is  to 
repeal  the  fundamental  rule,  which  declares  tbait 
we  seek  and  rely  upon  it  But  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  existing  rules  distinctly  and 
intentionally  leave  us  free  to  adopt  all  Mr. 
MitchePs  opinions.    I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  this 
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line  of  atg^mnent  hai  been  adopted.  It  is  not  a 
frank  or  intrepid  one,  and  it  has  no  colour  of 
evidence  or  possibility  to  rest  upon.  The  rule 
sajs:  *  That  we  propose  to  obtain  our  end  by  the 
force  of  opinion,  by  the  combination  of  all 
classes  of  Irisnmen,  and  by  the  exercise  of  all 
the  political,  social,  and  moral  influences  within 
our  reach.'  Now,  I  ask,  can  a  proclamation 
that  the  union  of  classes  is  now  and  for  ever 
hopeless  be  interpreted  into  relying  on  snch  a 
union  t  Are  rifle  clubs  omns  of  a  social  or 
moral  inflnenee,  and  does  the  force  of  opinion 
meaagaeriUa  warfare?  We  are  told  guerilla 
warfare  is,  not  merely  one  method.of  redemption, 
hut  '  the  true  and  only  method ' ;  and,  more- 
over, that  constitutional  means  are  a  humbug. 
Now,  who  will  stand  up  here  and  deliberately  i 
declare  that  these  two  sentiments  are  compatible 
with  the  rule  in  question?  " 

David  RcM  of  Bladenabnrg — Examined 
by  Holmes. 

I  »m  Bon  of  the  late  General  Boss;  my 
brother  was  member  for  Belfast.     I  was  a  ' 
member  of  the  Confederatioa  from  Sep.  i 
tember  1847  to  the  date  of  its  dissolation. 
I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Duffy ;  it  was  he 
who  induced  me  to  join  the  Confederation. 
I  am  aware  of  the  differences  thac  existed 
in  opinion  between  Mr.  Duffy   and    Mr.  | 
JfiltfAdl.     From  the  interview  I  had  with  \ 


bim,  as  a  member  of  the  body,  his  general 
Tiewv  and  objects  appeared  to  me  to  be 
iDoet  oonstitational ;  he  was  anxious  for 
union  amongst  all  dasses  of  Irishmen,  and 
was  particularly  desirous  to  keep  from  the 
Bepeal  movement  anything  of  a  rebellions 
tendency,  that  a  feeling  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  favour- 
able to  Hepeal ;  he  was  opposed  to  carrf - 
ing  out  those  objects  bj  force  of  arms,  or 
hy  any  other  means  than  the  fot*ce  of 
opinion,  and  the  union  of  all  classes.  I 
am  not  what  is  called  a  Radical,  but  a  Con- 
serrative,  and  a  strong  one  too  (laughter). 
I  Temembei*  at  one  time  having  asked  Mr. 
Di^yhis  opinion  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions in  the  abstract,' and  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed himself  decidedly  in  favour  of 
them,  but  he  scouted  the  idea  of  this 
eonntiy  existing  under  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

Gross-examined  by  Serjeant  (fBrien, 

The  4th  of  February  was  the  last 
time  I  was  in  the  Confederation.  I  re- 
member standing  for  the  representation  of 
Mallow  on  B:epeal  principleB ;  upon  that 
occasion  I  advocatea  other  principles  be- 
sides Bepeal.  The  only  connection  I  had 
with  Mallow  was  that  my  father  had  been 
quartered  there  for  three  years,  while  I 
was  a  boy.  I  never  stood  for  any  place  in 
the  north,  ^r  anywheieelse  except  Mallow. 
I  never  was  connected  with  the  Brnns 
wick  Clubs,  or  with  any  other  club  except 
the  Universfty  Club  in  London. 


To  Lefrot,  B.  :  I  have  had  no  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Duffy  since  4th  February. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlsn  said  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher  having  been  brought 
from  Richmond  Bridewell,  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  eorptu,  to  give  evidence  on  the 
trial,  it  would  be  convenient  to  examine 
him  at  this  stage,  as  he  was  in  attendance. 

Thomas  Francis  3fea<7^er— Examined  by 
Sir  a.  O^LoghUn. 

I  see  in  the  copy  of  the  Nation  handed 
me,  of  the  8th  of  July,  a  letter  signed 
*'  ThomoM  Fra/ncis  Ifea^W,"  and  addresned 
to  the  clubs  of  Dublin.  I  am  the  author 
of  that  letter.  I  did  not  show  Mr.  Duffy  a 
copy  of  it  before  I  inserted  it  in  the 
Nation,  I  brought  the  manuscript  myself 
to  the  printing  oflBce  of  the  Jsation,  in 
Sackville  Place ;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection it  was  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
or  nearer  nine,  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
the  7th.  When  I  brought  it  to  the  office 
Mr.  Duffy  was  not  there,  but,  to  the  bes^t 
of  my  recollection,  Mr.  Hetherington  Drum 
was  managing  there  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Duffy  was  the  editor  of  the  Nation,  I 
know  Mr.  D*Arey  M^Qee,  and  I  always 
thought  he  was  the  second  or  sub-editor 
of  the  Nation. 

Ball,  J. :  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Drum  was  the  manager  P— He  was 
th^  person  who  received  communications, 
looked  over  them,  and  gave  them  to  the 
printers ;  he  superintended  the  aetting  up 
of  the  manuscripts. 

Is  that  distinct  from  the  editor?^ I 
think  It  is  very  distinct. 

1  did  not  see  Mr.  M'Gee  at  the  office 
when  I  brought  the  manuscrint ;  but 
when  I  went  back  at  abont  half-past 
twelve  I  saw  Mr.  M'Oee  and  Mr.  Drum 
there;  Mr.  Duffy  was  not  in  the  office 
then  either.  When  I  went  to  the  office 
the  second  time,  I  got-  the  proofs  and 
corrected  them.  Until  the  JNation  was 
printed,  to  my  knowledge  Mr.  Duffy  did 
not  see  the  manuscript  of  the  letter. 
Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- OeneraL 

Wl^en  did  you  write  that  letter?— I 
wrote  a  portion  of  it  about  11  o'clock  in 
hhe  morning,  at  my  breakfast,  after  which 
I  oame  into  town ;  I  wrote  some  more  of 
it  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and 
finished  it  between  seven  and  eight  after 
dinner. 

The  entire  of  the  letter  was  your  own 
composition,  I  suppose  P — With  one  e^ 
oeption  it  is. 

What  is  the  exception? — A  passage 
from  Cnrrun. 

Whose  composition  was  the  other  ? — Mr. 
Gurrans. 

I  don't  mean  that,  but  wa<i  the  whole  of 
the  msnuBcnpt  in  your  own  handwriting  ? 
—Yes. 
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Was  there  any  one  with  you  when  you 
were  wiiiing  it? — Yes,  because  I  wrote 
fiome  of  it  in  the  council-rooms  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  in  D'OIier  Street ;  three  or 
four  gentrlemen  were  about  at  the  time — 
Mr.  DiUon  and  Mr.  P.  /.  SriM/th ;  I  don't. 
recoUeot  any  one  else.  I  think  Mr.  Duffy 
came  in  for  about  two  minutes  and  walked 
out. 

Did  any  of  them  know  what  you  were 
writing?— I  think  they  did. 

Did  any  of  them  read  any  portion  of  the 
manuscript  P — No. 

Which  of  them  knew  what  you  were 
writing  P— Mr.  Dillon. 

Did  you  communicate  to  him  what  you 
were  writing  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Duffy  about  it  P— I  did. 
I  told  him  I  was  writing  it  for  the  Nation. 

Did  YOU  tell  any  other  gentleman  it  was 
an  address  to  the  clubsP — Certainly.  I 
told  them  all,  Mr.  Duffy  among  the  rest. 

May  I  ask  you,  are  you  the  author  of 
this  article  in  the  Nation  (a  reference  to 
the  letter,  of  iohieh  it  apolee  in  eompli- 
mentary  tefnns)  P — No,  I  seldom  write  my 
own  panegyric. 

Do  you  know  the  writer  of  it  P — No. 

You  are  not,  I  take  it  for  granted,  the 
writer  of  any  article  or  communication  in 
the  Nation,  bearing  the  initials  "  O.G.D."  P 
^No,  I  always  put  my  own  name  to  what 
I  write. 

Henry  Fitzgibhon — Examined  by  OHoffon, 

I  knew  a  body  called  the  Irish  Council. 
I  became  a  member  of  that  body  in  June 
1847;  that  body  was  composed  of  the 
better  classes  of  society,  the  landed  gentry 
of  the  country— professional  and  mercan- 
tile men,  and  some  of  the  nobility.  The 
object  of  that  society  was  to  promote  the 
industrial  employment  of  the  people  in 
works  of  utility.  I  know  Mr.  Duffy ;  he 
was  a  member  of  that  body ;  he  joined 
zealously  in  promoting  the  obiects  that 
society  had  in  view ;  he  seemed  to  have 
the  same  sense  of  its  necessity  as  I  had 
myself;  he  was  upon  the  sub -committees 
of  the  Council,  of  which  committees  I  was 
a  member,  and  I  met  him  frequently  at 
them.  On  the  subject  of  Bepeal,  I  under- 
stood he  considerea  it  necessary  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  country;  I 
understood  him  to  contemplate  the  right 
of  the  Irish  people  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves under  the  Crown  of  England.  I 
never  understood  him  to  have  any  other 
object  in  view. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  O^Brien. 

This  was  not  a  political  body.  I  think 
its  meetings  continued  up  to  March  1848. 
I  saw  Mr.  Duffy  at  the  last  private  meet- 
ing  of  the  Council  in  March  1848. 


Lord  Clonourry — Examined  by  Sir  C 
0*Loghlen. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Council ; 
Mr.  Duffy  was  a  member  of  it ;  it  was 
there  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Duffy, 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Duffy  was 
opposed  to  anarchy  P^The  conversation 
between  Mr.  Duffy  and  me  was  generally 
with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 
Council,  which  were  the  union  of  classes, 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  people;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  an  anxious  and  aealons  pro- 
moter of  those  objects. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Duffy  about  BiepealP — ^I  don't  recollect 
that  I  had.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Council  was  to  promote  the  union  of 
all  classes.  It  was  the  landed  gentry  who 
established  the  Council,  and  my  object  in 
joining  it  was  to  prevent  a  difference  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  There  was 
an  agitation  about  tenant  right,  and  I 
thonght  that  Mr.  Duffy  and  others  gave 
very  valuable  opinions  on  that  subject. 

Dr,  IfaunseZ^— Examined  by  ButL 

I  was  professor  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. I  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Council,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Dujfy  there;  nothing 
could  be  more  correct  or  proper  than  Mr. 
Duffy's  conduct  on  that  Council ;  in  fact  it 
was  at  his  solicitation  I  joineid  it.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  London  asldng  me 
to  join  a  body  composed  of  all  cla.^ses  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  country,  and 
preventing  things  from  going  too  fast.  I 
have  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Duffy  on 
the  subject  of  Bepeal ;  I  knew  him  in  the 
corporation  previously,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  his  opinions. 

Are  you  able  to  say',  from  the  oppor- 
tunities you  have  had  of  conversing  with 
Mr.  Duffy,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  obtain- 
ing the  Repeal  of  the  Union  by  constitu* 
t'ional  means  P — I  think  he  was,  decidedly. 
He  had  a  great  contempt  fortheoldag^tta- 
tion  of  the  Repeal  Association,  which  he 
considered  a  mere  place -hunting  trick; 
but  I  think  he  wanted  to  obtain  Repeal  by 
constitutional  means. 

Was  he  favourable  to  monarchy  P^Svery 
conversation  I  had  with  him  led  me  to 
that  belief.  I  think  he  waj  a  (Yiend  to  the 
British  constitution  and  of  social  ordcsr. 

Do  you  consider  his  object  was  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commonsof  Ireland?— Yes.  As  far  aa  I 
could  learn,  he  wanted  to  restore  the  CQik-- 
stitution  of  *82,  with  improvements,  sixoli 
08  a  reformed  parliament. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  objeet 
of  the  Irish  Council  was  to  unite  the  classes 
in  this  country  who  were  separated  P 
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Yes,  decidedly.  I  am  certain  Mr.  Duffy's 
object  was  to  re-unite  the  gentry  and  the 
people. 

Was  lie  a  person  disposed  to  give  to  the 
gentry  and  landed  proprietors  their  jast 
rights  P — I  always  thought  so.  I  differed 
with  him  as  to  toe  means — on  tenant  right 
for  instance ;  bat  he  always  professed  an 
anxiety  that  the  rights  of  the  gentry  shoald 
be  preserved. 

/.  E.  fl«rrtcfc— Examined  by  Holmes. 

Are  yon  a  barrister  of  Conservative 
opinions? — I  was  a  Conservative  while 
there  was  anything  to  preserve.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Conncil,  and 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Buffy  at  the  meet- 
ings of  that  body.  From  the  opinions 
that  were  floating  in  my  mind  about  him 
before  I  entered  the  Council,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  views  so  reasonable, 
rational,  and  just.  I  fullv  coincide  with 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  previous 
witnesses  of  Mr.  Duffy,  It  «7as  in  the  year 
1847  that  I  met  Mr.  Duffy. 

Jcumes  Bt*r^— Examined  by  Sir  0, 

(yLoghlen. 
I  am  a  barrister,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Repeal  Ajssociation.  I  was  at  a  con- 
ference which  preceded  the  formation  ot 
the  Irish  League  ;  amongst  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  Mr.  John 
O^Connell,  and  Mr.  3fa«*rice  O'Conihell ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederation  there 
were  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dvffy. 
I  heard  Mr.  Duffy  express  bis  opinions  as 
to  the  way  in  which  Repeal  ought  to  be 
carried ;  these  opinions  were  of  a  constitu- 
tional tendency,  nnd  apposed  to  violence. 
The  object  of  the  Leagne  was  to  unite  the 
two  Repeal  parties.  The  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  League  were  drawn  up  at 
that  conference ;  and  the  League  was  sub- 
sequently formed  under  those  lules,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Duffy.  As  to  one 
of  the  rules,  Mr.  Duffy  objected  to  the 
word  "combination,"  which  appeared  in 
Ihe  rough  draft,  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  meant  a  combinati<tn  of  tradesmen 
or  anything  illegal.  ( The  rules  of  the  League 
were  then  ha.nd&i  to  wikness,  and  proved  hy 
him.y  I  was  not  present  at  any  public 
meeting  of  the  Iieague.  The  first  public 
meeting  of  that  body  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  12th  July.  1  paw  Mr.  Duffy  thAt 
!  day  in  Newgate  ;  Dr.  OraA^  and  another 

gentleman  were  with  me  at  that  time,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Duffy  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Duffy  asked  me  if  I  in- 
tended to  join  the  Irish  League  that  even- 
ing. I  said  that  as  I  was  convinced  it  was 
to  be  conducted  within  the  law  I  would 
■'  join  it.  Mr.  Duffy  observed,  "  That  is  my 
^        opinion  too,  I  clearly  think  the  League 


ought  to  be  within  the  lawr."  Dr.  Gray 
I  hen  said,  '*  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for 
you  to  write  that  to  the  League."  Mr. 
Duffy  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  and  he 
went  into  the  body  of  the  prison  for  that 
purpo*«e ;  on  his  return  after  a  few  minutes, 
he  said  that  as  there  might  be  a  miscon- 
struction put  upon  the  circumstance  of  his 
writing  a  letter,  he  thought  it  better  not 
to  do  so.  From  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Duffy*s  views  on  the  subject  of  Repeal, 
I  believed  he  was  only  seeking  for  it  by 
constitutional  means.  I  am  aware  that  it 
was  intended  to  hold  meetings  of  the 
League  through  the  scuth  of  Ireland,  in 
the  month  of  July,  beginning  with  Kil- 
kenny. 

To  the  Solicitor- General :  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Repeal  Association,  and  after- 
wards of  the  League.  1  never  was  con- 
nected with  any  club,  or  with  any  portion 
of  the  Confederate  body. 

Butt  then  read  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  League,  which  he  proposed  to  give  in 
evidence,  (a) 

Mr.  Stritch  and  Mr.  John  Lloyd  FiUf 
gerald,  hamsters,  gave  similar  evidence. 

Mary  M*Gee — Examined  by  Sir  0: 
O'LogU&n. 

1&J  husband,  Mr.  Th<ymas  D'Arcy; 
M'Oee,  was  editor  of  the  Nation  since 
February  last.  I  saw  hint  write  articles 
for  it.  I  saw  the  manuscript  of  the 
article  **  The  Value  of  an  Irish  Harvest  "  ; 
it  was  before  Mr.  Duffy  was  sent  to 
prison. 

Who  wrote  it  P 

The  Solicitor- General  objected  that  this 
question  could  not  be  asked  until  the 
original  manuscript  was  produced,  or  ita 
absence  accounted  for. 

Lefbot,  6. :  Evidence  cannot  be  given; 
of  a  copy  until  the  original  is  produced. 

Witness:  I  was  present  when  it  was 
written.     Mr.  Duffy  was  not  there. 

Then  Mr.  Dvffy  did  not  write  it?— No. 

Ball,  J.:  That  is  the  answer  to  the* 
question  decided  by  the  Court  not  to  be 
legal. 

Sir  0.  O'LogUen:  Well,  if  your  lord- 
ships think  so,  I  won't 

Ball,  J. :  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  now;  yoo 
have  asked  the  question. 
I      Sir  C.  O'Loghlen:  Can  I  not  ask  who 
'  wrote  the  article  P 

Lefroy,  B.  :  You  cannot  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  evidence. 

Witness  further  stated  that  she  never 
saw  the  manuscript  after  the  article  ap- 
peared ;  she  supposed  it  had  been  taken 
to  the  Nation  office  to  be  printed;  her 
husband's  papers  were  destroyed;  she 
had  assistea  to  destroy  them;  she  could 

(fl)  See  above  p.  272. 
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Bot  aay  if  tbe    inannscript  wu  among 
those  aestroyed. 

Sir  G.  0*LoghUn:  It  has  bean  shown 
that  the  manuscript  cannot  be  found.  If 
a  exists  at  all,  it  is  in  possession  of  the 
Crown,  the  papers  at  the  Nation  oflfioe 
hariDg  been  seised. 

Ball,  J. :  Do  tou  propose  to  examine 
any  persons  employed  in  the  Nation  office 
on  July  1st,  when  the  manuscript  is  as- 
sumed to  hare  gone  there. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen:  No.  In  Judge  John- 
san'a  caseia),  similar  oTidenoe  was  ad- 
mitted. Drwn,  the  manager,  is  believed 
to  be  in  America. 

Ball,  J.,  ruled  that  the  evidence  could 
not  be  received. 

A  Juror  {Burhe) :  Was  Mr.  ITOee  in  the 
habit  of  putting  in  articles  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  Mr.  Duffy?— Yes, 

Had  Mr.  Duffy  anything  to  do  with  the 
writing  or  composition  of  the  article  in 
question  P 

Ball,  J :  That  is  just  the  question  that 
ean't  be  put. 

Gross-examined  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral. 
1  used  not  to  be  in  the  Nation  office  on 
a  Friday.  I  do  not  know  how  many  per- 
sons used  to  be  there  besides  my  husband. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Duffy  might 
not  have  been  there. 

When  did  Mr.  ITOee  leave  this  coun- 
try P— In  the  commencement  of  October. 
(Langhter.) 

When  did  he  leave  Dublin?  —  On  the 
22nd  of  July. 

Butt:  1  said  yesterday,  my  lords,  that 
we  intended  to  offer  evidence  of  the 
authorship  of  two  other  articles,  '*  The 
Hour  of  Destiny,"  and  "  Jacta  Alea 
Est;**  but  I  am  afraid  we  must  leave 
that  as  it  is,  inasmuch  as  the  same  objec- 
tion would  apply  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  should  prove  them.  We  now  give  in 
evidence  the  following  from  the  answers 
to  correspondents  in  the  number  of  the 
Nation  of  the  29th  of  July— the  suppressed 
number  :— 

"  We  ask  free  forgiveness  for  the  faults  and 
omissions  found  in  the  Nation  this  week. 
Since  Monday  Mr.  Duffy  has  been  zealously 
fi[uarded,  not  only  from  communication  with 
his  people  of  business,  but,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  be  has  been  prevented  seeing  bis  near 
relatives,  the  trusted  friends  to  whom  he  could 
speak  his  wi'^hes  for  his  family,  should  tyranny 
be  able  to  work  its  will  upon  him.  With  our 
editor  and  sub-editor  also  absent  on  important 
aflhirs,  and  their  duties  devolving  on  unpractised 
hands,  we  must  have  much  to  plead  for,  but  our 
volunteers  have— and  this  is  the  most  important 
point — hearts  full  of  an  anconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  detpotinn  in  every  shape  of 
terror." 

{a)  29  St.  Tr.  81. 


WUUam  CarZeion— Examined  by  Holmm. 

I   have   been   the    author   of    several 
popular   Irish    works    of   fiction.     I  re- 
ceived   a    pension    from    the  Crown    in 
June  last  for  services  rendered  to  Irish 
literature.    I  have  known  Mr.  Duffy  for 
several  years ;  I  consider  that  he  has  pro- 
bably given  a  greater  impulse  to  Irish 
literature  than    any  other  man  in  this 
country.    I  have  had  conversations  with 
him  as  to  his  political  opinions ;  I  believe 
he  was  disposed  to  seek  Bepeal  only  by 
strictly  constitutional    means;    I   never 
could  understand  anything  else.    He  and 
I  differed  on  the  subject  of  Bepeal ;  I  am 
au  anti-Bepealer.      X  ought  to  know  his 
general  character— it  is  that  of  a  highly 
honourable  man,  and  of  the  moat  truly 
liberal  principles  I   ever   met— not  one 
atom  or  sectarianism  or  bigotry  abont 
him. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attomey-GeneroL 
I  have  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Dvffy 
on  political  matters  up  to  about  tbe 
month  of  June  last.  I  used  to  meet  him 
sometimes,  and  oall  upon  hink  at  the 
Nation  oflSce.  I  occasionally  spent  a  day 
with  him  at  his  house  with  some  friends. 
The  time  I  had  the  last  conversation  with 
him  was  some  time  late  in  Jane,  when  he 
apprehended  arrest. 

George  Feirie  was  sworn,  but  it  appear- 
ing that  he  had  not  had  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Duffy  on  political  matters,  their 
acquaintance  being  confined  to  literary 
affairs,  no  further  questions  were  put  t^ 
him. 

Wednesday,  February  2l8t. 

Beplt. 

Bolicitor-Gem&ral :  It  is  my  doty  to 
state  to  you  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  and  to  sum  up  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  appear  in 
evidence.  But  before  I  do  so  I  will  make 
a  few  observations  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
topics  adverted  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  in  his  very  strong,  very  energetic, 
and  very  able  address.  He  stated  that 
the  prisoner  had  suffered  much— that  he 
had  been  frequently  brought  to  the  bar-- 
that  his  trial  had  been  delayed — his 
imprisonment  protracted,  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  he  was  a  persecuted  man. 
Iwi^l  onlv  say,  in  justification  of  those 
who  actea  for  the  Crown,  that  they  do 
nob  take  to  themselves  any  portion  of 
such  imputation ;  for,  except  as  regards 
the  indictment  found  in  August,  oil 
which  the  prisoner  appeared  anxious  to 
be  tried,  the  Crown  has  offered  no  delay ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  anxious,  ex- 
cept on  that  occasion,  to  proceed  with 
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the  trial.  The  discovery  of  one  of  the 
mofit  important  documents  that  will  be 
laid  before  the  jory  wafi  a  justifiable 
ground  for  postponing  the  trial  then ; 
and  the  law  officers  or  the  Grown  would 
have  been  guiltj  of  a  gioss  dereliction  of 
duty  if  they  had  omitted  to  bring  such 
an  important  piece  of  eridence  in  aid  of 
the  prosecution.  I  alhide  to  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Duffy  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
If  the  captivity  of  Mr.  jyuffy  was  pro- 
tracted,  or  if  he  entered  pridon  a  pros- 
perous man  and  is  now  a  ruined  man,  as 
IB  stated,  I  protest  against  that  being 
imputable  to  those  who  acted  for  the 
Grown.  If  those  unprecedented  proceed- 
ings— ^unprecedented  for  variety  and 
delay — were  protracted  by  reason  of  the 
efforts,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  unjustifi- 
able efforts,  perhaps  the  laudable  efforts, 
of  his  counsel,  the  Grown  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  it,  for  the  Grown  have  not 
protracted  the  trial  in  the  least  de^ee. 

[Having  re-stated  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner,  counsel  proceeded  ij 

A  great  deal  of  the  evidence  adduced 
for  the  prisoner  is  irrelevant,  and  ap- 
plies to  periods  relative  to  which  there 
18  no  charge  made  against  him.  He 
is  not  charged  for  any  transaction  in 
1841  or  1847,  so  that  all  the  evidence  re- 
npecting  his  conduct  or  declarations  at 
tnose  periods  is  utterly  irrelevant,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
you  have  to  try.  The  private  character 
of  Mr.  Dufy  is  not  impeached;  and, 
however  he  differed  with  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  1847,  who  as  he  thonght  was  too  slow  in 
his  steps  to  repeal  the  Union,  or  with  Mr. 
Mitohel  in  1848~since  he  thought  him 
ioo  quick  and  rash — and  whether  or  not 
fae  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  in 
1847,  and  delivered  the  lectures  spoken  of 
— all  that  does  not  tend  to  show  that 
he  did  not  afterwards  misuse  talents 
which  might  have  been  turned  to  good 
purposes  for  the  country,  and  did  not 
engage  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  which 
was  very  near  eventuating  in  a  destruc- 
tive and  sanguinary  civil  war.  I  advert 
to  an  era  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  this  conn- 
try,  but  of  Europe ;  I  mean  the  month  of 
February,  when  those  great  revolutions 
took  place  which  carried  away  men's 
xtdndfl  and  opinions,  and  precipitated 
thousands  into  the  grasp  of  revolutionary 
warfare.  I  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Dvffy 
that  he  wished  to  carry  out  his  views  by 
force  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.  But  alter  that  event 
meu'g  minds  beoame  maddened ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  country  could  be 
seissed  from  the  Crown  of  England,  after 
which  the  legislators  might  establish  a 
republic,  or  whatever  else  they  thought 


proper.  Such  is  the  design  imputed  to 
the  prisoner.  Giving  him  every  possible 
advantage  that  he  can  derive  from  his 
acts,  discourses,  opinions,  and  writings, 
preceding  the  charge  made  in  this  in- 
dictment, it  would  appear  that  *'  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,"  and 
that  he  fancied  an  opportunity  had 
occurred  of  carrying  out  his  political 
notions,  and  that  those  notions  were 
the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  rest 
of  the  British  empire,  and  to  set  it  up 
as  a  separate  nation  withdrawn  from  its 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Now, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Crown  seek  to 
establish  this  charge  is  almost  exclusively 
upon  evidence  which,  if  it  be  genuine, 
cannot  err,  namely,  written  and  printed 
documents,  coming  from  under  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Duffy  himself.  The  indictment 
states  the  different  articles  published  in 
the  Nation  newspaper  from  the  3rd  of 
June  to  the  29th  of  July.  You  may 
first  take  the  admitted  facts,  namelv,  that 
the  prisoner,  Mr.  Dvffy,  was  the  sole  pro- 
prietor and  publisher,  and  alone  singly 
responsible  for  the  publications  in  that 
newspaper.  That  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
because  the  law  has  settled  the  responsi* 
bility  in  that  respect  beyond  all  dispute. 
Therefore,  the  first  stage  in  the  proofs  is 
unquestionable.  Every  one  of  these 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
29th  of  Julv,  has  been  established  by 
what  is  called  formal  proof;  but  the 
Crown  have  taken  the  additional  pre- 
caution, that  copies  of  each  paper  should 
be  purchased  at  the  proper  place  of  publi- 
cation, namely,  the  office  in  D  Olier 
Street,  thus  fixing  clearly  upon  the  regis- 
tered proprietor  the  responsibility  of  each 
publication.  With  the  exception  of  the 
paper  of  the  29th  of  July  not  heing  sent 
to  the  Stamp  Office,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  publication  under  the 
Newspaper  Act  of  3  &  4  WiU.  4. 

A  Juror  {Stokes) :  Slight  evidence. 

Solidtor-OenercLl:  I  am  glad  of  that  re- 
mark, for  gentlemen  who  are  not  desirous 
to  hunt  out  for  difficulties,  but  will  in- 
vestigate this  case,  as  I  am  sure  every 
one  of  you  is  prepared  to  do,  in  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  manner,  as  men 
of  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  will 
satisfy  every  reasonable  doubt  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  minds.  I  will  just 
call  your  attention  to  this  connecting  link 
of  the  proof  of  pablioation  of  the  paper  of 
the  29tli  July.  The  number  of  the  22nd 
July  was  Volume  6,  No.  303,  of  the  Nation 
newspaper ;  that  of  the  29th  of  July  pur- 
ports to  be  Volume  6,  No.  304,  of  the 
Nation  newspaper,  coming  from  the  same 
presjj,  printed  from  the  same  type,  and 
found  in  process  of  correction,  after 
having  been  printed  in  the  very  place 
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where,  in  Mr.  Duffy's  declaration*  tbebnei-  i 
uess  ofhia  publication  was  to  be  carried  on.  | 
I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  contend,  | 
thoagh  I  believe  it  was  contended  for  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  mere  fact  of  pub- 
lication in  sufficient ;  but  this  case  does  not 
require  anything  of  the  kind,  for  having 
taken  the  publications  as  proved,  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  you  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
particular  articles  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment were  either  the  composition  of  Mr. 
Dvffy,  or  were  articles  for  which  he 
would  be  equally  respoLsible,  because  be 
recognized  them,  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
law,  adopted  them  as  expressing  his  senti- 
ments, just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
in  his  own  handwriting  and  signed  with 
his  own  name.  Mr.  Duffy  was  no  novice 
in  the  business  of  a  newspaper  proprietor — 
he  had  served  years  to  the  business,  and 
was  well  aware  of  all  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to,  and  the  consequences  result- 
ing from,  these  writings.  In  1841  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Bel/cut  Vindicator,  and  in  1844  he  was  the 
]>roprietor  of  the  Nation.  The  evidence 
given  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
spread  over  a  large  space  of  lime,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  I  do 
not  blame  my  learned  friends  for  going 
into  all  this  evidence  in  order  to  produce 
as  great  an  impression  as  possible  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Duffy ;  but  1  think  I  may 
put  out  of  the  question  the  evidence  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Irish  Council, 
which  was  a  body  formed,  not  for  political 
purposes,  but  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  One  of  those  wit- 
nesses was  Lord  Cloncwrry,  a  peer  of 
the  realm;  and  the  reason  his  lordship 
was  produced  was  to  sustain  the  argument 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  Mr  .Duffy 
meditated  no  hostile  attack  against  the 
aristocracy.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  Mauri' 
sell,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Herrich,  the 
barrister,  were  produced  for  the  Eame 
purpose ;  but  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  period  up-  to  which  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Duffy  continued. 
The  Irish  Council,  where  sJone  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  Mr.  Duffy's 
opinions,  ceased  to  exist  in  March  1848, 
when  those  gentlemen  thought  it  high 
time  to  dissolve  a  society  wnich  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  empire,  as  the 
thunder  of  revolution  was  then  echoing 
from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Biritch,  Mr. 
FarreU,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  John  Fitz- 
gerald were  next  examined  in  reference  to 
the  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Duffy. 
They  gave  their  opinion  that  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  use  of  constitutional 
means ;  but  that  is  a  subject  in  which  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  may  exist, 
because  no  doubt  some  gentlemen  think 
it  is  perfectly  constitutional  to  resort  to 


arms  for  the  effectuation  of  political 
designs.  These  gentlemen  are  all  bar- 
risters, and  no  persons  differ  so  much 
as  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  as  owing,  per- 
haps, to  their  professional  duties,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  take  different  views  of 
the  SHme  question.  (A  laugh.)  Mr.  FitZ' 
geraJd,  it  appears,  was  not  satisfied  with 
being  a  member  of  the  two  bodies — the 
Confederation  and  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion— but  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  League.  Mr.  Stritch  was  a  member 
of  the  Association,  and  was  one  of  the 
deputies  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Confederates;  Mr.  0" FarreU  and  Mr. 
Burke  were  also  members  of  the  Bepeal 
Association.  I  have  no  doubt  these  gen- 
tlemen spoke  what  they  strictly  believed ; 
but  it  is  extraordinary,  if  they  have  been 
readers  of  the  Nation  newspaper,  that 
they  can  have  come  to  such  conclusions. 
One  of  them  said  Mr.  Duffy  was  a  friend 
of  monarchy  and  opposed  to  anarchy ;  but 
it  would,  appear,  from  articles  under  his 
own  hand,  that  he  entertained  views  of 
the  most  hostile  nature  towards  the  mon- 
archy, and  that  anarchy  must  have  been 
the  result  if  the  measure  recommended  by 
him  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Mr. 
Garleton,  an  author  and  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Duffy,  was  examined  to  show  that  Mr. 
Duffy's  views  were  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional. Next  came  Mr.  Ross,  of  Bla- 
densburgh,  a  gentleman  of  rank,  family, 
and  respectability.  It  is  most  extraordin- 
aiy,  however,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  O'ConneU,  when  the  notion 
of  Bepeal  became  a  bugbear  and  a  delu- 
sion, there  being  a  general  election  about 
to  take  place,  a  new  and  wonderful  light 
broke  upon  the  minds  of  gentlemen  who 
had  previously  entertained  high  OonaerTa- 
tive  opinions.  I  do  not  impute  to  Mr. 
Boss  that  his  change  of  opinion  was  not 
genuine ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  to  con- 
template the  illumination  that  flashed 
uDon  the  minds  ot  these  gentlemen,  and 
wnich  resulted  in  the  return  of  some  of 
them  to  the  Imperial  Parliaoient.  Mr. 
Boss  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Mallow,  but  he  had  no  property  there, 
and  his  influence  was  out  of  date,  for  it 
rested  on  the  fact  that  his  father  had 
been  general  of  the  division  40  years 
previously — a  fact  which,  in  Mr.  EoBsi's 
opinion,  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  Sir  Denham  Norreys,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  town,  and  who  had 
represented  it  for  several  years.  Mr.  Bobs 
is,  no  doubt,  a  respectable  man.  His 
father  was  the  distinguished  general  who 
fell  in  America  at  the  head  of  the  British 
army,  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  title 
*'  of  Bladensburgh."  But  1  wish  to  show 
the  very  slight  foundation  on  which  Mr. 
Boss  formed  his  0))inion  of  Mr.  Duffy^n 
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Tiewfl,  for  it  appears  that  be  ceased  to  have 
oommnnication  with  the  Confederates  after 
the  general  election,  when  he  retarned  to 
fill  ihe  high  functions  of  a  oonntry  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Down  amongst  his 
Conservative  tenantry. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Duffy  is,  that 
he  compassed  to  depose  Her  Majesty 
from  the  imperial  throne  of  the  realm. 
Baron  Pewiefaiher  has  thus  explained 
the  law  on  this  subject:  The  name, 
style,  and  dignity  of  the  monarch  was 
conferred  on  Her  Majesty  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  until  that  Act  be  alten  d  by 
constitutional  means,  no  person  has  a 
right,  by  force  and  violence,  to  separate 
Ireland  from  England,  and  make  it  a 
separate  kingdom  or  an  independent  re- 
pnblic.  In  either  case  it  would  be  an 
offence  under  this  Act ;  and  it  would  not 
l^  less  illegal  to  pray  in  aid  of  such  pro- 
jects a  council  of  three  hundred.  If  an 
attempt  were  made  to  make  Her  Majesty 
Queen  of  It  eland,  independent  of  England 
altogether,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Act.  It  has  been  said  that  the  o^je-t 
which  Mr.  Duffy  had  in  view  was  to  effect 
a  Bepeal  of  the  Union.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  no  offence  to  endeavour  to  effect  that 
object  by  peaceable  means;  but  to  organize 
clubs — to  stimulate  the  people  to  violence 
—to  assail  the  couT^tituted  authorities,  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  law.  [The  Solici- 
tor-General then  proceeded  to  read  some 
passages  from  the  article  in  the  Nation  of 
the  3rd  of  June,  which,  he  contended,  bore 
the  meaning  attributed  to  it  in  the  indict- 
ment.] Had  a  certain  course  been  taken, 
Mr.  D^ffy  told  his  readers  that  at  that 
moment — the  3rd  of  June—  Ireland  would 
have  had  a  popular  cabinet,  a  treasury,  a 
legislative  council,  and  a  national  guard 
of  disciplined  clubs.  That,  of  course,  was 
not  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  or 
to  take  from  her  the  allegiance  of  her 
Irish  people.  Oh,  no;  it  was  quite 
harmless^  but  I  ask  if  those  four  bar- 
risters who  were  examined  yesterday  had 
read  those  p>apers,  which  I  assume  they 
have  not,  could  they,  consistently  with 
their  oaths,  give  that  testimony  which  I 
have  no  doubt  they  gave  believing  it  to 
be  true  P  I  will  read  some  extracts  from 
the  article  of  17th  of  June  (readB  same). 
Is  the  public  sense  to  be  insulted  by  say- 
ing that  these  extracts  bear  an  innocent 
or  harmless  construction?  Lord  QUyn- 
ewrry  has  been  paraded  before  you,  for  an 
object  that  was  quite  apparent  to  every 
one  in  court ;  but  if  his  lordship  were  now 
present,  and  heard  the  reading  of  that 
article  in  which  his  class  was  designated 
as  the  base  aristocracy  who  had  declared 
against  the  people  and  for  their  oppres- 
bois,  I  apprehend  he  would  be  disposed  to 
give  a  very  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Duffy. 


With  regard  to  the  next  article  I  shall 
read — n  imely,  "  The  Value  of  an  Irish 
Harvest  '* — an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
relieve  Mr.  Duffy  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  its  publication;  but  I  will 
show  you  he  was  fully  responsible  for  it, 
for  in  a  subsequent  article  he  adverted  to 
and  adopted  it.  It  was  written  in  a  paper 
of  the  first  of  July,  when  Mr.  Duffy  was 
perfectlv  at  lar^e  ;  and  1,  for  my  part,  wa^ 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  effort  made  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel  to  defeat  the  effect 
of  that  article,  for  it  exceeded  in  violence 
anything  that  went  before  it,  or,  perhaps, 
I  might  say,  that  followed.  But  whether 
Mr.  Duffy  wrote  the  article  or  not,  if  he 
put  it  into  his  paper  knowing  its  contents, 
the  law  and  common  sense  take  it  that  he 
adopted  it  as  his  own — if  it  was  not  the 
child  of  his  own  creation,  it  was  the  child 
of  his  adoption,  and  he  is  res|>onBible 
for  it.  1  care  not  whether  Mr.  Duffy  was 
the  writer  of  it  or  not ;  he  is  responsible 
for  it.  Why  was  not  some  person  present 
from  his  printing  or  pui^lishing  office  to 
show  the  course  of  ousiness  there,  or 
where  Mr.  Duffy  was  when  the  article  was 
put  into  the  press  ?  If  the  jury  are  left  in 
doubt  upon  that,  they  are  bound  to  con- 
clude as  law,  common  sense,  and  the 
justice  of  the  country  demand — ^that  the 
man  who  puts  forward  Ruch  treasonable 
publications,  announcing  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  country,  is  respon- 
sible for  them.  There  is  one  observation 
that  applies  to  this  and  all  the  other 
articles — did  the  prisoner  disavow  it  or 
any  of  them,  as  is  constantly  done  by 
newspaper  proprietors  when  articles  get 
into  their  papers  putting  forward  opinions 
contrary  to  their  ownP  He  did  not  db 
that,  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  take 
the  articles  as  his,  or  as  adopted  by  him. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  law  which  it 
was  thought  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
treasonable  publications,  Mr.  Duffy  was 
arrested ;  but  did  he  stop  there  ?  Ho  did 
not.  You  will  consider  whether  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  not  written  and 
published  with  the  object  to  incite  to 
msurrection,  that  those  in  custody  might 
be  rescued.  The  next  article,  dated  New- 
gate, and  entitled  *'  The  Point  of  Attack," 
18  a  call  to  arms,  to  create  a  revolution, 
and  rescue  the  prisoners.  [The  Solid* 
tor-Oeneral  read  extracts  from  the  article, 
and  asked  if  was  not  a  proclamation 
for  a  rebellion.]  Where  are  those  now 
who  stated  that  they  believed  Mr.  Duffy*a 
opinions  to  be  in  favour  of  moral  force, 
of  constitutional  means,  and  of  monarchy? 
or  are  their  statements  worth  one  straw  in 
the  iury-box  P 

The  prisoner  requested  the  SoUcUor- 
General  to  read  the  extracts  f^om  the 
Evening  Mail,  at  the  head  of  the  afticle. 
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Solicitor-  General : 

**  Slack  the  bended  bow, 

Break  and  bide  the  arrow, 
Then  ask  the  hawk  to  show 
Some  mercy  to  the  Bparrow." 

Butt :  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Duffy  asks 
to  have  read  ;  it  is  the  extract  from  the 
Evening  MM. 

Solicitor- General  reads  extract,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

*<  To  set  aside  the  form  of  law,  and  pnt  down 
bj  force  pillagers  and  marderers  (Repealers  and 
Tecant-righters  ?) — whether  they  declare  their 
creed  in  the  presi  or  the  clubs^is  the  only 
feeling  now  suitable  to  the  perils  of  the  times." 

That  seems  to  be  the  text  on  which  the 
article  was  written.  Bat  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  poetry  1  read  ?  Is  it  not 
"  Ask  England  to  show  you  mercy  pro- 
Tided  you  nnarm  yourselves  **  P  The  next 
article  is  that  in  the  publication  of  22iid 
of  July,  entitled  "  Casus  BeUi."  [The 
Solicitor-  General  read  extracts.!  Has  M  r. 
Duffy  disavowed  it,  if  he  did  not  write 
it  P  He  has  not,  and  therefore  he  is 
responsible  for  it.  If  you  do  not  study 
these  articles  as  you  ought,  or  if  you 
are  led  away  by  what  the  prisonor's 
counsel  pnt  forward,  you  will  be  led 
into  a  great  mistake.  The  prisoner  re- 
monstrated in  the  article  with  the 
cowards  and  braggarts,  and  incited  them 
to  stand  up  against  the  Grovernment.  Is 
that  consistent  with  the  evidence  given 
yesterday  relative  to  his  opinions  P  It  is 
enough  to  put  to  the  blush  the  testimony 
in  his  favour  by  gentlemen  who  did  not, 
and  who  could  not,  know  the  compassings 
and  plans  in  his  mind,  which  are  evi- 
denced by  tibeso  publications.  A  great 
deal  has  oeen  said  about  his  respect  for 
monarchy  and  aristocracy;  but  how  did 
bo  speak  in  the  article  relative  to  aris- 
tocracy 9  He  styled  them  as 
''selfish,  hardened,  unchitakous,  without  cha- 
racter and  without  faith.*' 

One  of  that  aristocracy.  Lord  Cloncwry, 
has  been  examined  for  the  prisoner.  I 
wonder  what  the  noble  lord  would  think 
of  the  prisoner's  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  aristooracv  if  he  heard  that  passage, 
or  if  he  would  have  the  same  respect  for 
him  P  Surely  snoh  langnage  is  capable  of 
no  uncertainty,  no  doubt  or  mistake.  He 
wno  runs  may  lead.  It  was  written  in 
I^ewgate  Prison,  signed  by  the  prisoner's 
initials,  and  purported  to  come  from  his 
pen,  and  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  what 
was  passing  in  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the 
time.  In  the  same  paper  of  the  '22nd  July 
is  an  article  entitled  **The  Hour  of 
Destiny."  It  is  said  by  the  prisoner's 
couneei  that  this  article  was  not  written 
by  him.     Now,  even  supposing  that  to  be 


So,  the  same  argument  applies  to  it  as  the 
others.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duffy 
himself,  that  he  did  not  reeogniae  it ;  and 
there  is  also  this  to  be  considered,  that 
the  subsequent  number  of  the  29th  July 
did  not  contradict  or  disavow  one  word  or 
sentiment  it  contained.  I  will  now  pro* 
ceed  to  another  article  which  has  been 
brought  home  to  thd  prisoner — the  article 
headed  '*  The  Tocsin  of  Ireland,"  which 
ap()eared  in  the  paper  of  the  29th  July. 
It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  read  over  more  of  those 
incitements  to  sedition,  if  it  were  not  that 
we  have  proved  this  article  to  be  in  the 
handwritmg  of  Mr.  Duffy  himself.  The 
manuscript  was  just  in  the  form  in  which 
newspaper  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  the  press ;  it  was  written  only 
on  one  side  of  the  page  for  the  oonveirienoe 
of  the  compositors.  The  handwriting  is 
deposed  to  by  three  witnesses — Mr.  Vernon, 
Mr.  Lotce,  and  Mr.  BuUer,  Some  dis* 
credit  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  on 
Lowe  in  his  cross  •examination ;  but  is  not 
there  in  addition  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
BuiUr,  a  respectable  eentleman,  who  was 
forced  to  come  forwara  and  give  his  testi- 
mony under  most  dbtressing  ciroum« 
stances.  He  was  a  man  of  tmth,  and  he 
stated  without  hesitation  that  the  doca- 
ment  shown  to  him  was  in  the  hand  writing 
of  Mr.  Duffy,  Has  any  man  been  oalled 
to  pruve  it  was  not  his  bandwritineF 
When  Mr.  Vunlop  was  on  the  table  he 
was  called  on  to  prove  that  Lowe  was  not 
to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  and  yet  he  was 
not  asked  if  that  document  was  or  was  not 
the  prisoner's  writing,  although  he  most 
have  known  it  well.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  the  inflammatory  language  in  the 
article,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
then  partially  in  arms  in  the  south,  with 
Mr.  O'Brien,  their  chief,  at  their  head  P 
Is  there  not  an  appeal  to  the  Confederates 
warning  them  against  holding  back  at 
this  period,  for  thskt  he  who  did  so  *'  would 
be  disgraced  and  accursed."  On  this 
rested  his  hopes  of  a  rescue,  his  hopes  of 
escape,  and  his  hopes  of  immunity  from 
this  prosecution.  There  is  another  article 
in  tne  paper  of  the  2»th,  **  Jaeta  AUa 
Est."  It  is  said  that  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  Duffy.  I  will  give  him  the  benefit  <^ 
that ;  but  then  what  is  there  to  show  that 
it  did  not  come  into  Mr.  Duffy's  hands, 
that  it  did  not  pass  through  him  to  the 
printers? 

{a)  A  Lady  in  ilie  gallery :  Mr.  HaieheU, 
I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  wish  to  say— 
(Cries  of  **  Silence.") 


(a)  It  is  stated  by  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  in  hii« «  Foar 
Years  of  Irish  History,"  that  this  intermpdon 
was  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Callan,  a  relation 
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SoUdioT'OeYieroL :  It  has  been  intimated 
to  me  that  this  article  was  written  by  a 
lady.  I  will  give  the  prisoner  the  fall 
benefit  of  that,  bnt  surely  the  onus  is 
thrown  upon  him  to  show  by  his  people, 
by  his  clerks  or  his  compositors,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  natnre  of  this  article, 
that  it  did  not  come  from  him,  that  he 
never  saw  it. 

The  Lady  :  He  nerer (The  sentence 

was  interrupted  by  a  voliceman.) 

Bolkiior'GeneralxL  will  not  press  my 
argnroent  any  farther  than  I  have  just  pat 
it.  The  whole  matter  really  rests  with 
yoa.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  lady  who 
wrote  it  shoald  incur  any  risk  by  cr>ming 
on  the  table ;  she  is  a  lady  of  respectability 
and  most  respectably  connected,  and  if 
she  has  been  led  into  this  folly — and  great 
folly  it  is  on  her  part,  to  become  a  con- 
tribator  to  such  a  publication  as  this 

The  Trieoner ;  I  desire  to  take  the  entire 
responsibility  of  it. 

DoUeUoT'OeneriiL :  Mr.  Bnffy,  I  under- 
stand the  eircamstances,  and  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  impose  nponyon  any  greater  weight 
than  what  may  fairly  and  justly  attach  to 
jour  acts ;  but,  if  the  lady  was  my  sister 
or  my  daughter,  I  could  not  forego  my 
duty  of  presenting  the  document  to  the 
jury,  ana  I  present  it  to  them  under  the 
circumstances  I  haye  stated.  Assuming 
it  to  be  the  composition  of  others,  I 
baTe  only  to  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Duffy  to  dis- 
arow  any  responsioiltty  for  or  identifica- 
tion with  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  the 
case  for  the  Crown — namely,  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Bmiik  O'Brien^  which,  it  is  not 
denied,  is  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting. 
The  letter  has  no  date,  but  I  submit 
we  have  fixed  the  date  of  it  by  a  letter 
of  Mr.  0*Brien*8  on  the  union  of  clubs 
to  which  it  has  reference.  It  must  have 
been  before  Mr.  O'Brien  went  to  the 
country,  and  after  he  published  his  letter 
about  the  union  of  clubs,  which  was  dated 
the  12th  June,  and  appeared  in  the  Nation 
on  June  17th.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  WilliamB,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  a  Protestant  Bepealer,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  Mr.  O'Brien  went  into  the  country 
with  a  Tiew  of  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Munster.  What  does  that  letter  amount 


of  bis,  who  had  been  concerned  with  Miss 
Elgee,  a  couBin  of  the  Solicitor-General's,  in 
bringing  out  the  Nation  of  July  29th.  The 
article  "Jaria  Alea  Est "  was  written  by  Miss 
Elgee  (afterwards  wife  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  of 
Dublin),  who  had  previously  contributed  to  the 
Nation,  under  the  name  of  Speranza.  The 
Duhiin  Evening  Mail  states  that  the  inter- 
ruption oame  from  Miss  Elgee  heiself,  who 
was,  also,  preseat  in  the  gallery. 


to?  It  contains  direct  and  unmistakable 
allusion  to  a  projected  rerolution  {letter 
read),  Lafayeitet  to  whom  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  compared,  was  a  man  who  halted  be- 
tween republicanism  and  monarchy.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  sanguinary 
rerolution  which  resulted  in  the  &ign  of 
Terror.  He  ultimately  shared  the  fate  of 
all  such  instigators  of  rebellion  against 
their  Sovereign  and  the  true  interest  of 
their  coantry  ;  be  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Paris  with  a  reward  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension ;  he  passed  many  of  his  days  in 
exile,  and  subsequently  died  in  Paris  after 
the  Restoration.  At  the  time  this  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  rebellion,  which 
was  fortunately  suppressed  with  tiie  loss 
of  a  few  lives  on  the  part  of  the  unfortu- 
nate insurgents.  But  that  does  not  lessen 
the  eailt  of  the  prisoner  if  he  compassed 
the  levying  of  war,  and  stimulated  others 
to  engage  m  it.  The  articles  set  forth  in 
the  indictment  clearly  indicate  the  inten- 
tion attributed  to  Mr.  Duffy.  Upon  the 
nature  of  these  articles  you  will  be  obliged 
to  decide  on  your  oatns.  Yoa,  men  of 
station  and  of  character,  are  to  give  your 
verdict  under  the  solemn  obligation  of 
your  oath ;  and  while  you  are  bound  to 
respect  every  well-founded  and  rational 
doubt,  I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  your 
country,  aa  you  value  its  future  peace  and 
tranquillity, to  do  your  duty,  and  whatever 
verdict  you  give,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
meet  the  ends  of  justice,  and  satisfy  your 
fellow  citizens. 

SUMMIKG  UP. 

BaLL,  J.,  in  summing  up,  explained  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  and  read  11  &  12 
Viet.  c.  12.  s.  3 :  Divested  of  its  redundant 
phraseolo^,  that  section,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  prisoner  is  concerned,  appears  to 
amount  to  thia :  that,  if  any  person  shall 
entertain  the  intention  of  deposing  Her 
Majesty  from  her  sovereignty  in  t^is 
country,  or  the  intention  of  levying  war 
against  Her  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  her  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels,  and  shall  in  either  case  manifest 
such  intention  by  any  printing  or  writing, 
he  shall  be  guiltjr  of  felony.  It  is  not  the 
act  of  endeavouring  to  depose  the  Queen, 
or  the  act  of  levying  war  that  are  made 
felonies  by  this  statute.  Those  acts 
amount  bv  law  to  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, and  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the 
legislation  of  this  Act,  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  do  such  acts  proved  to  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  accused  that  by  this 
statute  is  made  a  substantit e  felony.  By 
the  term  intention  you  are  not  to  un- 
derstand a  more  passing  thought,  bnt, 
as    the    word    imports,    a    settled   and 
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deliberate  purpose.  It  in  not  the  in- 
ieiition  in  the  mind,  which  alone  con- 
Btitates  the  offence,  which  wiif  render  a 
man  amenable  to  the  penalties  of  this 
statute.  He  must  not  only  be  ]m>yed  to 
have  entertained  the  iniention,  but  to 
hare  expresaed  or  manifested  it  by  some 
printing  or  writing.  Again,  gentlemen, 
an  attempt  to  depose  the  Sovereign  does 
not  import  any  intention  to  injure  the 
Queen,  or  even  to  treat  her  with  any  per- 
sonal disrespect.  Neither  is  a  formal  in- 
tention to  deprive  her  of  her  title, 
position,  and  dignity  neoessary.  The 
o {fence  has  been  perpetrated,  if  the  priso- 
ner has  enterlainea  and  expressed  the 
intention  of  constituting  or  setting  up  in 
this  kingdom  any  body  of  persons  who 
were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
Government,  and  virtually  to  sapersede 
the  Queen's  authority — still  more  so,  if  the 
prisoner  has»entertained  and  expressed  an 
intention  of  severing  this  country  from 
the  British  crown,  and  establishing  either 
a  republic  or  any  other  form  of  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  other  charge 
of  compassing  to  levy  war,  you  are  further 
tn  understand  that  when  the  statute  uses 
the  words  **  levying  of  war,"  such  terms 
are  not  confined,  in  their  legal  construction, 
to  the  exhibition  of  warlike  a*  rav.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  prisoner  should  have  had 
present  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  any  military 
lorce  or  regulai  ly-organized  army.  If  he 
contemplated  an  extensive  insurrection,  or 
rising  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Her  Majesty  to  change  her  measures 
and  counsels,  the  law  holds  him  guilty  of  the 
otfence  of  levying  war  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  So  far  for  the 
construction  and  meaning  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  present  indictment  has 
been  framed, 

{The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  refer 
to  BuU*8  speech.]  The  learned  counsel 
told  yon,  that  if  by  any  possibility  the 
prisoner  may  be  innocent  of  the  charge, 
you  are  to  acquit  him.  It  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you  there  is  no  such  principle, 
either  in  law,  or  in  justice,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  in  common  sense.  If  there 
were  such  a  principle,  I  apprehend  it 
wouldbe  difficult — ^not  to  say  impracticable 
— in  any  given  case  for  any  jur^  to  return 
a  safe  or  conscientious  verdiot.  With 
that  observation  I  will  come  to  the  indict- 
ment, which  consists  of  four  counts.  The 
first  and  third  counts  charge  the  prisoner 
with  the  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen, 
and  the  two  others — the  second  and  fourth 
— charge  his  intention  to  have  been  to 
levy  war  against  the  Queen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels.  The  evidenoe  to 
bustain  both  those  distinct  charges  is  the 
same,  and  consists  entirely  of  tne  publi- 


cationB,  about  which  you  have  heard  so 
much  in  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  of 
the  manuscript  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Duffy  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brxm,  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  publications,  or  any  of 
them,  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
prisoner,  you  will  next  have  to  inquire 
whether  their  contents,  or  any  of  them,  are 
of  the  character  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
indictment — that  is,  did  they  express  the 
prisoner's  intention  to  depose  the  Queen, 
or  to  levy  war  against  her  for  the  purpose 
charged  P  The  evidence  offered  bj^  the 
Crown  to  bring  home  the  responsibility  of 
those  publications  or  writings  to  the 
prisoner  is  threefold ;  first,  the  prisoner's 
declaration  lodged  at  the  Stamp  Office — 
his  signature  to  the  papers — and  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  fact 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  found  at  the  publish- 
ing office  of  the  Natwn  in  D' Oiler  Street ; 
secondly,  the  proof  of  the  handwriting 
of  the  prisoner  to  two  of  the  articles  in 
one  paper,  that^  headed  "The  Tocsin  of 
Ireland,"  and  the  *'  Notice  to  Corre- 
spondents "  ;  thirdly,  the  evidence  applio- 
able  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien.  £The 
learned  judge  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  3  &  4  Will,  4.  c.  76.,  as  to  the 
registration  of  newspapers.]  Proof  has 
been  given  that  the  requisite  declaration 
of  proprietorship  was  made  by  the  pri-- 
soner,  and  that  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
three  of  the  papers  included  in  the  indict- 
ment. But  this  last  evidence  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  paper  of  July 
29th,  because  it  never  was  in  the  Stamp 
Office,  having  been  suppressed  by  the 
Crown ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was  produced  by 
the  Grown,  and  was  sworn  to  have  been 
found  at  the  publishing  office,  having 
certain  corrections  made  on  it  by  some 
person  who  undertook  to  correct  for 
the  press.  It  is  a  newspaper  within  the 
statutory  declaration,  because  it  parporte- 
to  be  conformable  to  the  declaration, 
though  it  was  not  signed  as  required  by 
the  statute.  In  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term  that  paper  was  not  published  \ 
but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  that  if 
you  believe  the  evidence,  in  point  of  law 
it  amounts  to  a  publication  of  that  news- 
paper. Only  one  copy  of  it  was  found  at. 
the  pablishing  office;  but  the  law  knows 
no  degree  of  publication,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  one  copy  is  as  conclusive  as  if  one 
thousand  were  published.  But  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  it  is  suggested  that,, 
though  the  evidence  may  be  conclusive  as 
to  publication,  it  is  not  concludive  as  to 
any  other  matter  contained  in  the  paper. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  bear  that 
in  mind,  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  that 
evidence  as  to  publication  is  not  conclusive 
as  to  the  prisoner  having,  by  these  pub- 
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lioatioiis,  expressed  his  intention  to  depose 
the  Qaeen,  or  levy  war  against  her.  It  is 
also  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  prisouer 
that  the  publication  of  those  documents,  by 
him,  as  registered  publisher,  proprietor, 
and  printer,  is  not  conclusiye  that  he 
knew  their  contents;  and,  if  he  did  not, 
then  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  intention  they  are  alleged  to 
express.  For  instance,  it  is  suggested 
that. the  prisoner,  though  standing  in  the 
threefold  character  I  have  stated,  might 
have  been  absent,  might  not  have  taken 
an^  part  in  the  publication  of  those 
writings,  or  might  not  have  road  a  single 
word  of  them  before  they  were  published. 
Accordingly,  yon  are  called  upon  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  mere 
evidence  of  publication,  that  the  prisoner 
bv  these  papers  expressed  the  intention 
charged,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that 
he  knew  of  the  contents  of  the  writings. 
In  addition  to  the  threefold  character  of 
publisher,  proprietor,  and  printer,  it 
appears  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
produced  for  him  that  he  also  filled  the 
situation  of  editor  to  the  paper.  If  that 
evidence  had  not  been  given,  the  case 
would  have  eone  to  you  without  any 
evidence  to  fix  the  prisoner  with  the 
character  of  editor.  But  Mrs.  2£Gee 
stated  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  prisoner's  arrest,  her  husband 
had  been  assistant,  or  sub-editor,  some 
other  person  being  the  editor;  and  Mr. 
Meagher  on  his  cross-examination  said 
that  Mr.  Duffy  was  the  editor.  The  Crown 
relies  on  this — that  this  is  not  the  case  of 
a  man  who  published  a  single  newspaper 
containing  an  article,  or  articles,  consti- 
tuting the  offence  charged,  but  that  he 
published  a  series  of  newspapers,  oom- 
mencing  on  the  3rd  of  June  and  ending 
on  the  29th  of  July,  and  that,  therefore, 
though  you  might  hesitate,  if  it  was  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  published  one 
article  or  paper  only,  in  finding  that  he 
was  responsible,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  knew  the  contents 
of  articles  contained  in  newspapers  pub- 
lished during  two  months.  This  is  the 
conclusion  you  are  called  on  by  the  Crown 
to  come  to ;  and  you  will  exercise  your 
sound  judgment,  and  consider  what  your 
finding  upon  the  matter  ought  to  be. 
Some  of  the  articles  purport  to  bear  the 
prisoner's  iuitials,  C.  Or.  D.,and  they  pur- 
port likelvise  to  be  written  in  the  first 
person,  importing  that  they  were  the 
sentiments  i>f  the  individual  whose  iuitials 
they  bore.  You  are  called  upon  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  reasonable  to  belieye 
that  -the  editor  of  a  paper  would  have  per- 
mitted this  to  go  on  for  so  long  a  period 
without  interfering,  and  have  allowed  let- 
ters to  appear  in  his  own  paper,  purporting 


I  to  be  the  expression  of  his  individual  senti- 

'  ments,  if  he  did  not  entertain  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  so  attributed  to  him. 

I  On  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  M'Gee  must  be  a  matter 
for  your  consideration  on  this  branch  of 
the  case — ^namely,  that  her  husband,  in 
point  of  fact,  often  wrote  articles  hims  If 
for  the  paper  and  published  them  without 
apprising  the  prisoner  of  them,  or  allow- 
ing him  to  see  them  before  they  were 
published.  That  is  a  material  circnm* 
stance  for  you  to  bear  in  mind,  and  one 
which  may  qualify  inferences  you  would 
draw  from  p  jrtions  of  the  evidence.  The 
meaning  of  her  answer  may  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  this — that  her  husband 
used  to  put  articles  into  the  newspaper, 
without,  as  far  as  she  knew,  submittiug 
them  to  Mr.  Duffy,  But  it  will  be  for 
yon  to  put  whatever  yon  belieye  to  be  the 
true  and  proper  construction  on  her  evi- 
dence. 

BuU:  Mrs  M'Oee  has  deposed  that 
hei'  husband  alone  was  the  redpousiible 
editor  of  the  paper  after  Mr.  Duffy's  im- 
prisonment. 

A  Juror:  And  co-editor  from  January 
previous. 

Ball,  J.s  Well,  I  did  not  catch  the 
word  co-editor,  but  I  am  glad  you  have. 
So  far,  then,  as  we  have  proceeded,  the 
evidence  does  not  establish  the  fact  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  editor  of  the 
paper  at  any  time  subsequent  to  his  going 
to  gaol. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  as  to  who  wrote  any 
one  of  the  articles  in  question,  with  the 
exception  of  two.  Mr.  Meagher  oame  up- 
on tne  table  yesterday,  and  proved  that 
he  was  the  author  and  writer  of  one  of 
them.  Another  of  them,  I  cannot  say 
was  proved,  but  was  asserted  by  oounsel, 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  M*Oee, 
and  a  witness  was  brought  oi\  the  table  to 
depose  to  matters  relating  to  it;  and  it 
was  also  asserted  that  two  other  of  these 
articles  had  been  written  by  a  lady.  I 
mention  this  to  you  in  order  that  you  may 
not  lose  from  your  recollection  that  there 
is  no  proof,  save  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Meagher,  who  was  the  writer  of  any  of 
these  other  articles.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  that  no  evidence 
could  be  given  in  reference  to  the  author- 
ship  of  these  several  articles,  without  com- 
promising the  persons  by  whom  they  were 

j  written.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  as  no  evidence 
has  been  given  on  the  subject.  But,  sup- 
posing they  were  written  by  other  persons, 
It  was  reaaonfkble  to  expect,  in  reference 
to  the  question  whether  their  contents 
were  known  to  Mr.  Duffy,  that  some 
evidence  should  have  been  given  as  to  the 
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management  of  the  newspaper  as  far  as 
the  prisoner  wag  conoemed — some  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  bis  habit  to  be 
present  in  the  office  at  the  time  the  articles 
were  brooghfc  there  for  insertion.  There 
were  thirteen  printers  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Naiion,  who  might  have  been 
able  to  give  evidence  on  this  point ;  bnt 
none  of  them  have  been  proanoed,  and 
therefore  yon  mnst  make  np  yonr  minds 
as  to  whether  you  can  safelv  and  oon- 
Bcientiously  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prisoner  knew  the  contents  of  these 
articles,  and  expressed  his  own  intentions 
by  giving  publicity  to  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  case — namely,  what  is  the  trae  con- 
struction manifested  b^  these  documents  f 
Upon  this  portion  of  the  case,  you  will 
remember,  it  has  been,  maintained  that  they 
import  no  such  intention  as  that  charged 
in  ihe  indictment;  and  no  matter  whether 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
contain  matter  highly  criminal,  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  coantrr,  inflammatory 
or  seditious,  that  will  not  do^yon  mast  be 
satisfied  that  they  exhibit  and  express  the 
intention  ascribed  to  the  prisoner  upon 
the  indictment.  His  case  is,  that  he  did 
not  express  that  intention,  whatever  other 
intention  he  might  have  expressed.  Intro- 
ductory to  this  part  of  the  case,  Mr.  BitU 
went  into  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  his- 
tory of  his  client,  and  called  a  number  of 
witnesses  of  the  highest  ro^pectability  and 
character  to  corroborate  his  statement.  He 
said  that  the  prisoner  had  been  engaged  for 
eight  ^ ears  in  endeavouring,  through  the 
medium  of  the  prees,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen,  to  educate  them, 
and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  to  establish 
associations  or  clubs  throoghoat  Ireland. 
In  addition  to  this,  yos  have  it  in  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  person  of  most 
Uamelesa  character  in  all  the  relations  of 
lit'e-^HBay,  not  onlv  most  blnmeless,  but 
most  exemplary,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  These  matters,  however,  can 
be  considered  as  evidence  only  in  this 
sense — and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were 
offered  in  any  other — to  lead  you  at  the 
outset  to  donbt  that  a  peraon  so  devoted 
to  those  peaceful  purvuits,  and  so  blame- 
less and  exemplary  in  his  character,  would 
entertain  such  intentions  as  those  charged 
in  the  indictment.  If  you  find  that  this 
ervidence  throws  any  light  upon  the  case, 
you  will,  of  course,  use  your  own  judg- 
ment in  considering  what  the  effect  of  it 
should  be. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  prisoner  being  a  person  of 
literary  habits,  and  that  as  soch  ho  was 
not  likely  to  engage  in  the  criminal  de- 
sigBS  imputed  to  him,  and  especially  as 
history  and  the  late  revolution  in  France 


were  referred  to,  I  cannot  forget  that  it  was 
literarv  men  who  in  a  great  measure 
carried  out  that  revolution,  who  overthrew 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  succeeded  him ; 
that  the  office  of  the  National  was  the 
head-quarters  of  that  revolution,  and  that 
the  manifestoes  fh)m  that  office  excited, 
and  finally  accomplished,  the  revolution. 
I  mention  this  to  you  with  a  view  to 
endeavour  to    assist  you   to    form   yonr 

J'udgment  upon  the  statement  I  have  re- 
ierrad  to. 

Evidence  has  been  given  that  be  con- 
templated none  other  than  legal  means  of 
at  taming  his  objects ;  that  evidence  the 
Grown  is  called  upon  vo  reconcile  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  with  the  intention 
which  the  indictment  here  ascribes  to 
the  pris<mer.  As  I  understand  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  they  do  not 
allege— 

BuH:  Will  yonr  lordship  alloiT  me  to 
say,  that  my  impression  of  our  evidence 
is,  that  we  gwe  evidence  as  to  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Dufy 
down  to  the  end  of  June,  almost  down  to 
the  period  of  his  imprisonment  ? 

Ball,  J. :  Yes,  there  was  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  attended  meetings  of  what 
was  called  a  conference  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League,  and  that  upon  those 
occasions  he  declared  himself  hostile  to 
any  force  being  used,  and  professed  him- 
self desirous  to  attain  the  objects  he  had 
in  view  by  legal  mean?. 

The  first  publication  relied  npon  is  this 
article,  of  which  I  read  to  you  the  opening 
passage.  [The  learned  judge  re^l  a  passage 
from  the  article  recommending  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  legislative  council.]  Now, 
a  legislative  council  is  a  body  which 
makes  laws,  and  a  body  that  makes  laws 
assumes  some  poi  tion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State.  Therefore,  if  you  believe 
that  the  prisoner  meant  a  Gouncil  of 
Three  Hundred  which  was  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  you  hare  in  the  outset  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  intended  to  sabstitnte 
a  different  form  at  government  from  that 
which  at  present  exists.  Bnt  it  is  for  you 
alone  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
legislative  council.  If  it  is  merely  a  loo;«e 
form  of  expression  for  a  council  possessing 
influence  m  the  country,  you  will  pot 
snob  a  construction  upon  it ;  and,  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  considering  these  publica- 
tions, you  are  to  take  them  in  liieir 
natural  and  reasonable  sense.  In  the 
succeeding  passage  he  speaks  of  a  direo- 
tory,  an  executive  committee  of  five,  eom- 
petent  to  act  as  the  cabinet  of  the  move^ 
ment.  These  are  terms  which,  if  under- 
stood in  their  ordinary  signification,  would 
import  that  the  piisoner  had  in  his  mind 
the  intention,  not  only  of  establishing  a 
new  legislature,  but  a  new  execu^ve,  and 
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ft  new  cabinet,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
oiit  the  objects  he  had  iu  riew.  You  are 
to  decide  upon  the  signification  whioh 
these  passages  bear;  and,  recollect,  j;qu 
are  not  to  oo  ooncluded  by  that  which 
may  in  the  outset  appear  to  be  their 
meaning,  but  you  are  to  consider  the 
whole  publication,  and  see  whether  it 
might  not  have  another,  and  a  different 
meaning.  The  article  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  establishment  of  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  and  says — 

"  Had  this  been  done,  Ireland,  inettead  of  now 
pleading  a  criminal  want  of  foresight,  would 
have  a  popular  treasury,  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  national  guard  of  disciplined  clubs." 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  this  passage 
is  to  be.  tikken  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
whether  the  words  "a  national  guard  of 
disciplined  clubs"  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  redundant  mode  of  expressing  what 
would  have  been  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  word  **  clubs "  alone.  Then  it  is 
stated  that  these  preparations  were  neces- 
sarj-,  in  order  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
country  might  be  wielded  like  a  sword. 
Does  this  import  an  intention  to  carry  out 
the  professed  objects  of  the  prisoner — to 
obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  restore 
the  constitution  of  '82  by  peaceable  and 
legal  means ;  or  is  the  fair  import  of  the 
passage,  that  he  had  an  intention  to  use 
the  strength  and  popul  ition  of  the  country 
as  a  force  to  coerce  England  like  a 
sword  P  Again  he  speaks  of  a  "  desperate 
struggle " ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
import  that  the  prisoner  contemplated  an 
armed  struggle.  We  have  often  heard  of 
a  desperate  struggle  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  in  other  places  where  two 
parties  of  different  political  opinions  may 
nave  a  contest.  However,  it  is  for  you  to 
say  what  meaning  can  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  passage  in  question.  Undoubtedly 
lanjguage  is  used  in  these  publications, 
which,  if  understood  literally,  would  im- 
port that  the  prisoner  intended  to  appeal 
to  arxQB  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
yiews ;  but  I  say  again  that  it  is  for  you 
to  decide  whether  such  a  meaning  really 
attaches  to  these  passages. 

EThe  learned  judge  proceeded  to  read 
and  ocmment  on  the  other  passages  set 
out  in  the  indictment ;  bub  this  part  of  the 
snmming-up  was  not  reported.  As  to  Mr. 
Dvffy'a  handwriting,  the  evidence  of  the 
three  witnesses  for  the  Grown  was  un- 
contradicted. Althoogh  several  of  the 
prisoner's  witnesses  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  no  ques- 
tion was  put  to  any  of  them.  The  learned 
judge  concluded  by  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  averment  in  the 
third  overt  act  of  the  fourth  count,  that 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  engaged  in  levy- 


ing war,  which,  he  observed,  was  rather 
a  bye-battle  with  regard  to  the  main  issue 
to  be  determined.] 

The  jury  retired  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  seven,  and  the  Court  adjourned. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  the  Court 
resumed,  and  the  jury  were  sent  for.  The 
Foremcm  stated  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  their  agreeing. 
(Cheers,  which  were  suppressed.)  The 
juTT  were  directed  to  return  to  their  room, 
and  the  Court  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning.    . 

Thursday,  February  22nd. 

The  jury  having  been  sent  for,  the 
Foreman  again  stated  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  their  agreement. 

Ball,  J.:  Well,  gentlemen,  you  must 
retire  to  your  room. 

A  Jwrar  asked  if  they  could  be  allowed 
to  breakfast. 

Ball,  J.:  Certainly  not,  the  law  gives 
the  Court  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 

ForevMm:  My  Lord,  two  of  the  juroia 
complain  of  being  ill. 

Ball,  J.:  A  medical  gentleman  is  in 
attendance,  and  will  examine  and  report 
upon  the  becJth  of  the  jui-ors. 

Dr.  HaXLahomy  having  retired  to  examine 
the  jurors  and  returned  into  Court,  waa 
sworn,  and  stated  in  answer  to  Ball,  J.» 
that  Mr.  North  was  suffering  from  an  in* 
testinal  attack,  that  his  pulse  was  very 
quick,  and  he  was  extremely  thirsty,  and 
very  feverish. 

Ball,  J. :  You  are  of  impression  that 
fuither  confinement  would  seriously  en- 
danger his  hoaltb  ?— Yes ;  if  another  attack 
occurs,  it  may  endanger  his  life.  Mr. 
Burke'9(a)  bead  and  stomach  are  affected, 

(a)  Eleven  jurors  were  for  a  conviction,  and 
one,  Burke,  for  an  acquittal.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  this  trial,  on 
February  23Td,  Lord  Brougham*  is  reported  to 
have  said:  {TimeHy  Feb.  W,  Hans.,  vol.  102, 
p.  1179)  ";A  jnry  for  Ireland  I  As  well  talk 
of  a  jury  for  A.frica.  For  greater  indeceoey 
oould  not  have  taken  phtce  in  the  mdest  kratils 
of  the  Hottentots  than  by  a  juror  who  disgraced 
the  iUiistrious  name  of  Burke  by  his  interrup- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  defenoe"  (by  his  ap- 
plaiise,  see  above,  p.  903).  A  eorre^iondence 
followed  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Barke,  in  which  the  hitter  explained  his  action 
as  fohows:  iFreemam's  JowmU,  Februarv 27th .) 
"The  prisoner  was  both  persecuted  and 
oppressed.  He  was  charged  with  a  design  to 
commit  treason.  The  evidence  againn  him 
priaeipally  relied  on  was  that  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  his  paper  when  he  was  closely 
confined  in  prison — articles  with  respect  to 
which  Mr.  Butt  read  Lord  Lansduwne's  solemn 
assorance  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  were 
not  written  by  him  at  all.  None  of  these 
articles  were  shown  to  be  his,  and  some  of 
them  were  proved  not  to  be  so.     A  list  of  the 
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and  his  feet  are  cold.  I  think  farther 
confiDement  would  be  dangeroos  to  his 
health,  for  he  is  an  old  man. 

Ball,  J.:  Under  these  circamstances, 
considering  that  yon  have  bean  already 
confined  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  and 
from  your  statement  through  your  FarB- 
man  that  you  ere  not  likely  to  agree,  the 
Court  will  exercise  the  discretion  which 
the  law  gives  in  extraordinary  cases,  and 
therefore  we  now  discharge  you.  (Loud 
dieers.) 

Lefbot,  B.,  intimated  that  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  case  that, 
under  the  statute  the  Crown,  aft^r  prov- 
ing that  the  prisoner  was  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  newspaper,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  signed  the  copy  of  the  paper 
m  question,  were  bound  to  give  further 
evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  paper  as  published  by  him. 

Ball,  J.,  concurred. 

BiUl  applied  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
tried  a^in  at  once,  if  he  was  to  be  further 
proceeded  against. 

Ball,  J.,  stated  that  the  circuit  arrange- 
ments made  this  impossible ;  further,  all 
the  jurors  had  been  discharged. 

Butt  then  applied  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  bailed^  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  now  been  seven  montns  in  Newgate 
without  trial,  to  the  ruin  of  his  aflairs 
and  the  danger  of  his  health. 

The  AUomey-Oenerdl  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  contended  that  the  delay  had 
been  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  defence. 
He  also  referred  to  the  prisoner's  attempted 
escape  from  prison  by  means  of  a  rope 
ladder,  and  his  attempt  to  corrupt  a 
policeman. 

The  Court  refused  the  application,  and 
the  commission  was  adjourned  to  April 
7tb.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoner  was 
confined  in  Kichmond  Bridewell. (a) 

first  men  in  the  country  prov^  that  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  an 
opponent  in  every  meeting  of  anything  like 
force  or  disorder,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  firitish 
Constitution,  which  I  revere.  I  formed  on  this 
evidence  an  opinion  that  I  ooght  not  to  convict." 
(a)  A  memorial  signed  by  more  than  17,000 
persons,  including  ten  of  the  jury  at  the  trial, 
was  afterwards  presented  to  the  rx>rd  Lieutenant, 
containing  the  following  passage :  "  Your  Ex- 
cellency's memorialists  respectfully  suggest  to 
your  Excellency's  consideration  that,  even  if  Mr. 
Duffy  be  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him, 
yet  he  has  aheady  been  punitihed  long  and 
severely ;  that  he  has  beeu  four  times  indicted 
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The  prisoner  was  again  tried  on  the  same 
indictment  before  Jackson  and  Mooke, 
JJ.,  on  April  10th  and  the  following 
d^s. 

The  proceedings  were  similar  to  those 
on  the  first  trial.  The  jury  again  dis- 
agreed, and  were  discharged  after  being 
locked  np  all  night,  on  medical  evidence 
that  further  oonfinomont  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  some  of  them.  It  was  stated 
that  seven  were  for  an  acquittal  and  five 
for  a  conviction. 

BuU  then  applied  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  dischaiged  on  his  own  recog- 
nizances or  admittied  to  bail. 

The  Attorney' General  consenting,  he 
was  admitted  to  bail,  himself  in  1,OOOZ, 
with  two  sureties  in  500L  each,  to  appear 
and  stand  his  trial  when  called  upon. 

Materials  Made  Use  ov.—It  appears 
from  a  search  directed  by  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  on  the 
application  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
shorthand  notes  of  this  trial  have  not 
been  preserved.  The  report  of  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  is  founded  in  the 
main  on  4  Cox  C-  C.  24,  117,  123,  172. 
194,  and  1  Ir.  Jur.  81,  167,  188.  but  for 
the  judgments  on  demurrer  the  verba- 
tim reports  in  the  Freeman* $  Journal  have 
also  been  used.  The  report  of  the  trial  is 
taken  from  a  volume  of  the  Freeman^s 
Journal  for  1849.  lent  from  the  library  in 
Dublin  Castle.  The  reports  in  the  Lfvhlin 
Evenina  Mail  and  Dublin  Evening  Po<t 
have  also  been  refen^d  to.  The  fouith 
indictment  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Irish  B«cord  Office. 

and  once  tried ;  that  the  publications  charged 
against  him  were  written  during  a  period  of 
great  political  ezciteiuent  ttiroughout  Europe 
which  has  now  ceased ;  that  some  of  these  pub- 
lications appeared  during  his  close  imprison- 
ment; and  that  they  in  all  extend  but  over  a 
period  of  a  few  weekd,  while  his  defence  has 
exhibited  the  uninterrupted  and  admittedly  use- 
ful labours  of  eight  years  in  promoting'  tem- 
perance, literature,  &c. ;  and  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  wise  and  humane  administration  of  the 
law  which  long  usage  has  estublished  to  institute 
a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  political 
offence."  In  refusing  to  comply  with  a  similar 
memorial  from  some  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament,  Lord  Clarendon  stated  that  Mr. 
Duffy  had  not  expressed  the  slightest  contrition 
for  what  he  had  done,  or  offered  any  pledge 
that  he  would  not  repeat  the  offence,  if  mercy 
were  extended  him. 
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In  re  JOHN  CRAWFORD. 


Proceebings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  Habeas  Corpus 
BEFORE  Patteson,  Coleridge,  AND  Erlb,  JJ.,  April  30th  1849 
(Reported  in  13  Q.  B.  618,  aud  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  225.) 

J^^^^^'^'^P'^tJ'''  ^^"^  ''^^*°  ^^y^  committed  for  contempt  until  further  onler 
Jo^n  Crawford,  the  admitted  author  of  an  article  pablished  in  the  Moiu^m  Herald  newsnaner 
reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  ordered  to  iasarno 
cau«e  haTiog  been  shown  against  it,  to  bring  up  his  bodj,  &c.  n  ^.  «" 

Held  bj  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  motion  to  quash  the  writ  qma  impravide  emanavii-^ 

Habeas  C<njnu—IsU  of  Man -Commitment  unHl  further  order  for  contempt  not  in  facie  curia. 

Semble  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  runs  to  the  Isle  of  Man  at  commun  law.(a) 

But  it  is  not  good  ground  for  issuing  the  writ  that  the  party  has  been  committed  for  a 

contempt  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  IsUnd,  it  not  appearing  that  such  commitment 

was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Islaod.  «««?"* 


(a)   Set  in  re  Broum,  5  B.  &  8.  880  ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  193. 


A  writ  of  Habeas  corpus  having  issued 
directed  to  the  Hon.  Oha/rles  Hope,  Lient.- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  the 
keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  gaol  at  Castle 
Bashen,  commanding  them  to  have  the 
body  of  John  Ora/t^om  before  the  Conrb  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster  to  undergo 
and  receive,  Ac,  Peacock  (a)  obtained  a 
rule  calling  on  the  prosecutor  to  show 
cause  why  the  writ  should  not  be  quashed 
qvia  improvide  emanavit,  no  cause  having 
been  shown  against  the  issuing  of  the  wnt 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication 
with  the  Isle  of  Man. 

It  appeared  that  at  a  Chancery  Court 
at  Kushen  on  February  15,  1849,  Bobmi 
Fargher,  printer  and  publisher,  pf  the 
Mona'a  Herald,  was  committed  for  a  con- 
tempt in  having  published  in  the  issne  of 
January  24th  an  article  tending  to  scan- 
dalize and  defame  the  Court.  iRiereupon, 
John  Crawford,  who  was  present  in  Court, 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  article, 
an d  was  likewise  committed.  No  warrant 
was  made  out  at  the  time,  but  Crawford 
having  written  to  the  Lieutenant- G^ove^- 
nor  requesting  to  know  by  what  authority 
he  was  imprisoned,  the  gaoler  later  in  the 
day  produced  the  following  warrant: — 

"At  a  Chancery  Court  holden  at  Castle 
Bushen,  by  adjournment,  the  15th  February, 
1849. 

**  Whereas  John  Crawford,  of  the  town  of 
Douglas,  voluntarily  appeared  before  this  Court 
and  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  an 
article  published  in  a  certain  newspaper  called 
the  Mona*i  Herald  and  Fargher's  Isle  of  Man 

(a)  Afterwards  C.  J.  of  Bengal  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee. 
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Advertiser,  on  the  24th  January  last,  headed 
•The  Chancery  Court,'  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  publication  thereof :  and  whereas  the 
writing  and  publishing  the  said  article  is  a  con- 
tempt of  this  Court:  It  is  therefore  herebv 
ordered  that  the  said  John  Crawford  be,  for 
such  his  contempt,  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
gaol  of  Rashen  Castle,  there  to  remain  until 
further  order. 

"(Signed)    Coablbs  Hope.** 
Theprisoner  in  his  affidavit  submitted 

1.  That  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, not  having  violated  any  known 
rule  or  order  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  writ- 
ine  the  article. 

2.  That  the  procedure  was  general, 
vague,  informal,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
both  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

3.  That  the  Court  was  not  sitting  at  the 
time  of  publication ;  and  that  the  offence 
if  any,  was  that  of  libel,  and  should  have 
been  proceeded  a^inst  as  sooh. 

4.  That  the  article  was  not  read,  or  the 
offensive  passages  pointed  out,  so  as  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  admit  or  deny  the 
offence,  or  to  offer  any  plea  whatever. 

6.  That  the  imprisonment  for  an  inde* 
finite  period  was  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

6.  That  the  article  was  written  without 
any  intent  to  scandalize  or  defame  the 
Court. 

In  support  of  the  rule  to  quash  the 
writ,  W%lUam  Watson  Christian,  Clerk  of 
the  Council  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  an 
advocate,  solicitor,  and  attorney  therein, 
deposed  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  Court  of  Record, 
having  power  to  punish  for  contempt  of  its 
authori^,  and  for  oontemptuoos  behaviour 
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towards  it ;  that  the  usnal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  make  a  mle  or  judgment  de- 
claring the  party  to  be  in  contempt,  and 
awarding  snch  paniRhment  m  the  Oonrt 
may  deem  proper,  which  mle  or  judgment 
is  entered  in  a  book  in  the  Bolls  Oifice  of 
the  said  island,  called  the  Chancery 
Book ;  that  no  warrant  is  granted  by  the 
Court  for  the  apprehension  or  imprison- 
ment of  the  party ;  but,  if  the  party  is 
not  present,  a  copy  of  the  rule  or  judg- 
ment is  made  out  and  certified  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Bolls,  which  is  sufficient 
authority  to  the  proper  officer  to  apprehend, 
and  imprison  the  party  ;  that,  by  tne  com- 
mon law  of  the  said  island,  parties  in 
contempt  are  committed  to  the  gaol  of 
Castle  Bushen  ;  and  no  period  is  in  gene- 
ral fixed  for  their  release ;  but  they  obtain 
such  release  upon  applying  to  the  Court 
and  showing  that  they  have  complied 
with  the  judgment  of  which  thev  nave 
acted  in  contempt,  and  paying  the  fine 
imposed  upon  them ;  or,  in  cases  of  con- 
temptuous behaviour  to  the  Court,  upon 
their  paying  the  fine  imposed ;  or  upK>h 
making  such  apology,  or  complying  with 
such  terms,  as  the  Court  may  deem  satis- 
factory. 

ArGhbold  showed  cause.  The  writ  runs 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  rightly 
iesned.  The  island  is  not  mentioned  in 
31  Chxi.  2.  c.  2.  8. 11.,  but  is  mentioned  in 
56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.  s.  1.,  though  that  statute 
does  not  apply  here,  this  being  a  commit- 
ment for  a  '*  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter."  But  at  common  law  the  writ  runs 
*'  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions ; " 
3  Bla,  Com.  13 1.  When  Calais  belonged 
'  to  England,  the  writ  ran  thither ;  14  Ftn. 
Abr.  217.  tit.  Habeas  Corpus  (E.  2),  pi.  8., 
citing  Anon.{a)  and  Bowim^e  case(&)  per 
Montague  C.J.  ;  4  Bac.  Abr.  118  (7th  ed.) 
tit.  Hoi>ea8  Corpus,  B.  2.  The  present  mode 
of  discussing  the  question  is  inconvenient : 
the  party  should  be  brought  up,  and  the 
Talidity  of  the  commitment  debated  in  his 
presence;  Ezparte  Martins  (c). 

£blb,  J. :  The  practice  adopted  here  is 
conyenient,  and  has  often  been  adopted. 

Pattbson,  J. :  I  offered  to  hear  cause 
shown  against  the  writ  at  chambers. 
That  was  not  done.  I  then  directed  that 
this  rule  should  be  applied  for. 

The  Court  then  ordered  that  Peacock 
should  be  heard  in  support  of  his  rule, 
as  if  he  were  showing  cause  against  the 
writ  issuing. 

Peacoeh,  in  support  of  the  mle :  The 
writ  does  not  run  to  the  Isle  of  Man  except 
under  56  Oeo.  a  o.  100.    In  Carus  Wilson's 


(a)  1  Vent.  857. 
(ft)  Cro.  Jae.  548. 
(c)  9  Dowl.  P.  C.  194. 


case  (a)  it  was  admitted  that  the  writ  runs 
to  Jersey.  Potfofon,  J.,(b)  intimated  that 
the  writ  would  issue,  not  under  31  Cha.  2. 
c.  2.  or  56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.,  but  at  common  law. 
Being  a  preroffative  writ  it  would  issue  to 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  either  by  statute  or 
at  common  law.  Boo.  Abr.  Habeas  Cor^ 
pus,  B.  2.  The  Channel  Islands  are  ap- 
pendages to  the  Crown  as  parcel  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  1  Bla.  Com.  104. 
But  the  Isle  of  Man  is  no  part  of  the 
realm  of  England.  1  Bla.  Com.  106.  It 
was  a  sort  of  feudatory  kingdom,  held 
of  different  kings,  bat  finally  of  the 
king  of  England,  tjU  the  12  Oeo,  1.  c.  28. 
s.  25  and  5  Geo,  3.  cc.  26.,  39.,  the  effect 
of  which  statutes  was  to  yeet  the  island 
inalienably  in  the  Crown,  leaving  the 
landed  property,  manorial  rights,  Ac, 
in  the  feudatory.  In  Bishop  of  8odor  and 
Man  V.  Eaxl  of  Derby  (e)  it  was  held  that 
the  island  was  not  part  of  the  realm, 
thongh  part  of  the  king's  dominions. 
The  bishopric  was  excepted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  5  Geo.  3.  c.  26.  by  s.  4 ;  and  this 
was  not  altered  by  45  Oeo.  3.  c.  123.(<2)  The 
transfer  was  a  statutoxy  purchase  of  the 
sovereign  rights  in  the  island,  but  did  not 
incorporate  it  with  the  realm.  Conse- 
quently the  writ  will  not  run.  4  Insi. 
'i83;  Com.  Dig.  Navigation,  F.  2. 

Next :  supposing  that  the  writ  will  run, 
there  was  no  ground  for  granting  it  in 
this  case.  The  case  is  not  distinguished 
from  Oarue  WUson^s  caBe.(«)  The  Court 
of  the  island  has  committed  for  contempt ; 
and,  as  it  clearly  has  power  to  do  so,  this 
Court  will  not  inquire  into  the  faot  of  the 
contempt,  or  the  propriety  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  the  island.  It  suffi- 
ciently appears,  both  by  the  order  and 
the  affidavits,  that  the  commitment  was 
the  act  of  the  Court;  the  Governor, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Lieutenant-Gkiver- 
nor,  is  the  head  of  the  Court.  Johnson, 
"  Jurisprudence  of  the  Isle  of  Mmi," 
p.  55. 

An  article  in  a  newspaper  may  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  justice;  and,  if 
likely  to  do  so,  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
interierenoe  of  the  Court ;  Anon^  if) 
cose  in  Athyns,  and  Bakes' s  cafle,(^)  cited 
in  the  judgment  there. 


(a)  7  Q.  B.  984 ;  6  St.  Tr.  N.8.  183. 
(6)  7  Q.  B.  1009, 1010. 

(c)  2  Ves.  Sen.  837,  351  (a.d.  1751). 

(d)  See  note  (1)  to  2  Stephen's  Statutes 
Relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical,  &c.,  Instxta- 
tions,  £c.,  p.  1,880.  Also  1  Stephen's  Piac- 
tical  Treatise  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy, 
p.  40,  note  8,  and  6  Geo.  4.  c.  84.  Note  in 
18  Q.  B. 

(<?)  TQ.^.-984 ;  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  183. 
(/)  2  Atk.  469. 
ig)  lb.  472. 
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The  commitment  is  in  acoordsnoe  with 
the  laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  in  the  oaM  of  a  contemp- 
tnons  pnblioation  is  not  contrary  to  the 
general  mles  of  jnstioe.  Van  Scundau  y. 
Turner  (a)  in  this  Gonrt  and  in  Ex  parte  Van 
8andau(b)  in  the  Conrt  of  Chancery. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  as  this  commit- 
ment is  "until  further  order,"  the  party 
might  be  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite 
time.  In  Carus  Wtlson*$  case  (c)  the  com- 
mitment was  not  for  a  definite  time. 

Pattbboii,  J. :  The  party  was  ordered  to 
pay  a  fine  and  ask  pardon,  and  was  com- 
mitted antil  he  should  have  obeyed;  he 
might  pat  an  end  to  the  confinement 
wheneyer  he  pleased :  here  the  imprison- 
ment is  to  last  till  the  Conrt  does  some- 
thing. 

Peaeoch:  It  is  a  question  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  particular  Oonrt,  with  which 
this  Court  will  not  interfere;  Brenan'i 
QMe{d).  In  ike  Matter  of  Clarhe,{e)  case  of 
ike  Sheriff  of  M%ddle$ex,(f)  Qostet  y.  How- 
aTd,{g)  Bex  y.  Clement.(h) 

FATTifSOK,  J. :  If  this  had  been  a  com- 
mitment by  a  magistrate  it  would  be  bad, 
according  to  Rex  v.  Jame$,{i)  because,  as 
it  is  for  contempt,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
punishment,  and  must  be  for  a  time 
certain. 

-  Peacoeh :  A  Court  is  not  subject  to  the 
flame  rules  as  a  single  magistrate ;  Oo98et 
▼.  Howard,lj)  The  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  the  island  could  not  be  brought 
up  by  eertiorari.  In  Van  SandoM  y. 
Twmerih)  a  commitment  until  further 
order  was  not  held  bad.  Suppose  a  wit- 
ness committed  for  not  answering;  that 
would  not  be  for  a  definite  time  :  and,  if 
he  afterwards  did  answer,  that  would  not 
purge  the  contempt 

CoLEBiDGB,  J. :  If  he  were  imprisoned 
afterwards,  must  not  that  imprisonment 
be  for  a  definite  time  P 

Peacoeh :  It  is  not  ^uite  correct  to  call 
that  a  punishment  which  is  an  act  done 
to  nreserye  the  authority  of  the  Court. 

CoLBBiUGB,  J.:  Could  the  commitment 
be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  P 

Peaeoch:  No. 

Archbold,  contrii :  As  to  the  time  of  the 
imprisonment.  The  distinction  between 
the  act  of  a  magistrate  and  the  act  of  a 


(a)  6  Q.  B.  77a. 
(6)  1  Ph.  445,  605. 
(c)  7  Q.  B.  984. 
id)  lOQ.  B.  492. 

(e)  2  Q.  p.  619. 
(/)  11  A.  &  E.  273. 

(o)   10  Q.  B.  411 ;  6  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  854. 
(A)  4B.&  Aid.  218,281. 

(f )  5  B.  &  Aid.  894. 

(/)  10  Q.  B.  411 ;  6  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  354. 
(ik)  a  Q.  B.  775. 


Court  like  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man  cannot 
be  supported.  No  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  commitments  for  non-parent  of 
money;  such  a  commitment  is  in  the 
nature  of  process,  and  is  like  a  ca.  aa. ; 
howeyer  tne  instrument  be  worded,  the 
prisoner  is  discharged  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  payment  of  the  money.  In 
other  cases,  the  party  committed  may 
call  on  the  opposite  party  to  exhibit 
interrogatories. 

Eblb,  J. :  Do  you  say  that  a  party  com- 
mitted for  contempt  must  be  committed 
for  a  time  certain,  and  then  be  brought 
upP 

Arehbold:  If  the  contempt  be  in  the 
face  of  the  Court,  he  may  be  committed 
at  once,  and  finally,  for  a  time  certain. 
In  Canu  Wilion's  case  (a)  the  contempt 
was  in  the  face  of  the  Court ;  and,  eyen 
there,  the  commitment  was,  in  effect, 
only  till  the  fine  was  paid  and  an  apology 
made.  In  t'an  Sandau  y.  2W?i0r,(£)  also, 
the  contempt  was  committed  in  the  fbce 
of  the  Court.  Bex  y.  Clement  (e)  was  the 
case  of  a  fine.  In  Brenan'e  case  (d)  there 
was  a  perfect  judgment,  which  ap]3eared, 
by  affidayit,  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Jersey ;  this  Court,  not  haying 
the  power  to  entertain  a  writ  of  error 
from  Jersey,  could  not  interfere. 

Generally,  no  Court  has  power  to  im- 
prison, in  the  first  instance,  for  a  con- 
tempt committed  out  of  Court;  Bex  y. 
Poeoch,{e)  Rex  y.  BevBl,(f)  and  Beg,  y. 
Wrighiionip) ;  Dr.  Middleton's  case,  in 
Bean  y.  Wtatt,{h)  may  be  cited  against 
this,  but  the  proceeding  there  may  be 
questioned.  Though  Courts  may  take 
cognizance  of  what  passes  before  them, 
it  IS  an  usurpation  upon  the  proyince  of  a 
jury  to  determine  a  matter  of  fact  which 
the  Court  does  not  witness.  At  any  rate, 
it  appears  from  the  Statute  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  ▲.!>.  1736,(f)  that,  in  that  island,  the 

(a)  7  Q.  B.  984. 

(6)  6  Q.  B.  778. 

(c)  4  B.  &  Aid.  218;  11  Price,  68. 

id)  lOQ.  B.492. 

(e)  2  Rtr.  1157. 

(/)  1  Str.  420. 

(a)  2  Salk.  698. 

(k)  8  Mod.  123. 

(0  The  Ancient  Ordinances  and  Statutes  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Edited  by  Mills.  Douglas,  1821. 

The  statute  of  1736  (10  Geo.  2.)  enacts,  among 
other  thin^:  "  Tbat  no  Court,  judge,  or  magis- 
trate withm  this  isle  whatsoever  shall  hare 
power  or  authority  for  the  future  to  impose  or 
iuflict  any  fines  or  punishmeots  upon  any  per- 
son or  persons  within  the  said  isle,  for  or  on 
account  of  any  criminal  cause  whatsoever,  until 
he,  she,  or  they  be  first  convicted  by  the  ver- 
dict or  presentment  of  four,  six,  or  more  men, 
as  the  case  shall  require,  upon  some  statute  law 
in  force  in  the  said  island."  *<  Provided  "  "  that 
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iatheSee  of  tlitf  Coast.    It  »  troe  that 
ihem  •Utote*  ftre  noi  shown  bj  tJBdvhlk ; ! 
but  tboro  is  no  affldftrit  ngyitiTiDg  tfae 
exuilooco  of  the  wtmiatm,  or  Alleging  (iuift 
tfaoT  eoat*in  nothing  ftpplioAble, 

Am  to  the  geoeral  jiiri«iietion,  tbo  writ 
will  ran  where  the  Crown  hnt  Muhoritj, 
that  m  to  mff  where  the  inhnbit^nu  are 
•objecte  of  the  Crown,  (a)  It  isanimportMit 
whether  the  ielnnd  be  part  of  the  dominions  . 
or  pMi  of  the  realm ;  bat,  aa  it  ia  inaUen-  i 
ablf  attached  to  the  Crown,  it  appear*  to  i 
be  part  of  the  realm. 

^ATTCsov,  J. :  Aj  at  present  adrised,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  writ  of  habeas 
earpue  ad  mbjidendum  will  ran  into  the 
Isle  cf  Man,  since  5  Geo.  3.  c.  26.,  what- 
erer  mi^ht  have  been  the  law  before  that 
Act*  llie  passage  cited  from  Com.  Dig. 
Karigation,  F*  2,  refers  to  the  state  of 
things  prior  to  the  statute.  In  BUhcp  of 
8odor  a/nd  Man  t.  Eao'l  of  Derby  (b)  it  was 
said  that,  althoo^  at  the  time,  namely 
1761,  the  Isle  of  Man  was  not  part  of  the 
realm,  it  was  part  of  the  King's  do- 
minions, being  a  fendatorj  of  the  king, 
and  held  bj  Bege  homage.  It  had  been 
granted  bj  jamei  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

?'et  not  as  independent  of  the  king, 
or  the  king  was  in  some  waj  the  sn- 
perior  lord;  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  question  which  had 
arisen  there,  between  the  Duke  of  Athol 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  might  be  disonssed 
in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  if 
no  other  jurisdiction  were  affirmatively 
shown.  Tnen  5  Oeo.  3.  o.  26.  transfers  the 
island  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  succes* 
sors,  inalienably  ;  so  that  the  king  would 
hold  it,  not  in  nis  individual  right,  but  in 
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oourti  of  juiitica  and  magistratefl  doing  the 
•luty  of  their  offlcen  Rhall  have  and  continue  the 
power  of  committing  and  fining  any  person  or 
pertoni  for  contemptooas  behaviour,  insulting 
or  abuiing  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  t&ir  duty,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  offence  shall  demerit":  pp.  93.'$,  286.  A 
subsequent  clause  enacts  that  <*  during  the 
time"  the  Keys  of  the  island  '*are  bearing 
causes  none  shall  presume  to  insult  or  abu8e 
them,  on  pain  of  being  confined  by  order  from 
the  Governor,  upon  application  by  them  made 
for  that  purpose,  till  the  offender "  give  bail, 
&o.|  and  that  he  be  then  fined,  &c.t  p.  244.  A 
later  clause  prohibits  the  Spiritual  Courts  <  f 
the  island  from  impristming  on  contempt  for 
non-appearance  to  process,  but  enacts  that,  on 
appHcUion  to  the  Qo^emor,  and  certificate  of 
the  contempt,  *'a  soldier  shall  be  f;ranted  to 
take  such  contemner  before  the  said  Court," 
&c.,  *'  on  a  day  appointed,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable fine  set  upon  them  for  the  contempt, 
as  accustomed  in  such  caseti  in  the  temporal 
Court '':  p.  246,    Note  in  7  Q.B. 

(a)  Bat  see  now,  25  Vict.  c.  20.  s.  1. 

(6)  2  Yes.  Sen.  337,  851. 


srafnfe.  the 

doDumoBsof  the  Grown, 
of  Aoieas  earpme  ad  mdfieiemdmm  woold 
ran  to  it  at  comom  law.  I  do  nofc  aaj 
that  it  woold  do  ao  under  31  Ckm.  2.  c  ^  ; 
for  the  ialand  ia  not  named  in  aeetion  11 : 
nor,  though  theialaiidisnaaaedin56<7ao.3. 
e.  100.  s.  1,  is  that  statote  applicable  to  » 
case  like  the  praoent. 

^nien»  aasnming  thaS  the  writ  will  now 
mn  to  the  lale  of  Man,  ia  this  a  caae  in 
which  the  Coort  ia  bound  to  iasne  it  ?  The 
form  in  which  this  qneaticm  anses  ia  no4 
material;  I  tnke  the  oaee  as  if  canae 
had  now  been  shown  against  onr  JBaoing 
the  writ. 

The  first  objection  urged  to  the  com- 
mitmeot  is,  that  it  doea  not,  on  the  face 
of  it,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Court  or  Chancery  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
inasmnch  as  it   is   signed  only  hj  ihe 
Lieateoant-Qoremor  of  the    islanxt  and 
it  does  not  sppear  that  he  is  the  jndge  of 
tiiat  Conrt.    I  thii^  however,  that  we 
have  before  ns    materials    from  which, 
when  I  was  applied  .to   at  chambers,  I 
might  have  colleoted  that  the  oommit- 
ment  was  the  act  of  the  Conrt ;  thoogh 
certainly  I  did  not  do  so,  perhana  ftoaa 
want  of  snflioient  attention.    It  aoes  ftp- 
pear  that  proceeding  had  taken  place  m 
that  Court;  then  that  a  libel  had  been 
published    reflecting     intemperately    on 
those  proceedings;    that   an   order  had 
been  made   on   the   publisher   to   oome 
before  the  Court ;  and  that  the  holding  of 
the  Court  had  been  postponed  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  the  illness  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.       From    this    I    might    hare 
colleoted  that  be  was  a  constituent  part 
of   the    Court.      The   newspaper   editor 
comes  into  Court  and  makes  an  apology, 
but  he  is  committed.    Then  Mr.  Crawford 
comes  before  the  Court  and  says  that  he 
is  the  author  of-  the  publication,  and  de* 
sires  that  he  may  be  dealt  with,  instead 
of  the  editor.    The  Court,  however,  say 
to  him,  without  letting  off  the  publisher, 
that  he  is  in  contempt;  and  he  is  com- 
mitted also.    Certainly   that  appears  to 
be  the  act  of  the  Court;   for  he  is  not 
Buffered  to  go  at  large  at  all.   ^e  remaina 
in  prison  for  three  hours,  and  then   he 
sends  a  letter  of  remonstrance    to  the 
Lieutenant-Qovemor,  saying  that  he  has 
been  committed  by  the  authority  "  of  the 
verbal  order  of  committal  of  your  Excel- 
lency." From  this  I  miffht  have  ooUected 
that    the    Lieutenant -uovemor    ia    the 
Court.    Then  a  written  warrant  is  made 
out.    That  does  not  purport  expressly  to 
be  made  by  the  Court.     But  all  takes 
place  on  the  same  day  :  the  avowal  of  the 
authorship,  the  aot  of  the  Conrt,  and  the 
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wriUen  irftrranfc,  which  states  that  "  it  is 
therefore  hereby  ordered  that  the  said 
John  Crawford  be,  for  snoh  his  contempt, 
committed  a  prisoner/'  Ac,  "there  to 
remain  until  further  order."  It  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  whether  the  original  yer- 
bal  commitment  was  ''  till  farther  order," 
or  how  it  was  framed.  Still,  taking 
these  facts  as  they  appear  before  ns,  1 
think  that,  if  I  had  been  more  attentiye, 
I  should  haye  peroeiyed  that  this  is  a 
commitment,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  ayowed  author  of 
what  the  Court  adjudge  to  be  a  contempt 
tnouB  libel. 

It  is  then  objected  that  the  Court 
could  haye  no  general  power  of  commit* 
mentfor  a  libel  published  out  of  Court 
some  time  before.  This  point  has  not 
been  expressly  decided  upon.  In  Van 
8andau*8  caio  (a)  the  libel  appears  to 
haye  been  published  both  in  Court  and 
out  of  it.  J  n  Bex  y.  Almon  (&)  there  was 
a  yery  learned  judgment  by  Chief  Justice 
WUmot,  which  he  intended  to  deliyer, 
though  it  was  not  delivered  in  fact,  the 
case  haying  been  dropped.  He  satisfac- 
torily shows  that  a  Court  of  Becord 
has  power  to  ppnish,  hj  commitment 
for  contempt,  a  libel  published  while  the 
Court  is  not  8itting.(c)  There  must  be  a 
choice  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  for 
ho  says  that  the  punishment  may  oe  by 
indictment  or  by  committal  for  contempt. 
He  treats  it  throughout  as  a  matter  of 
election.  That  may  be  an  answer  to  the 
difficult  suggested  by  my  brother  Cole- 
ridge to  Mr.  Peacock;  we  need  not,  how- 
eyer,  determine  as  to  this,  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  see  that  the  Court  has  the  power, 
and  that  is  clear  law.  If  that  be  so,  the 
question  whether  the  particular  publi- 
cation be  libellous  or  contemptuous  is 
clearly,  as  has  been  said  in  many  in- 
stances, a  question  for  the  Court  which 
commits.  We  haye  not  to  inquire  into 
this  matter,  which  has  been  adjudicated 
upon  by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. But  it  is  said  that  this  should  g^ 
to  a  jury.  The  fact  of  authorship  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  comes 
forward  to  ayow  it,  openly  and  yery  pro- 
pMerly.  The  construction  of  the  publica- 
tion was  for  the  Court.  We  tnerefore 
cannot  interfere,  unless  there  has  been 
some  error  in  the  manner  and  form  of 
theproceeding. 

Tnere  is  no  material  question  as  to  the 
form  of  the  warrant  till  we  come  to  the 


(a)  Vam  Sandau  y.  Turner,  6  Q.  B.  778 ; 
Ex  parte  Van  Sandau,  1  FL.  445,  605. 

(6)  Wihn.,  US,  S58'a71 ;  19  9U  Tr.  1088  n. 

(c)  See  Beg.  y.  L^froy  L.  B,  8  Q.  B.  184, 
and  MeDermoU  t.  Judgee  qf  Britieh  Ouiana, 
L.  B.  8  P.  C.  841. 


end.  It  there  appears  that  the  party  is 
committed  **  until  further  order."  Now 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  punishment,  the  offence  being 
yisited  in  this  way  by  the  Court ;  and  that 
it  is  not  like  a  committal  of  a  party  till 
he  answer,  which  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  process.  Then,  being  a  punishment,  it 
ought  to  be  as  certain  as  a  sentence. 
That  was  held  in  Bex  y.  Jamee,ia)  where 
magistrates  committed  a  party,  for  con- 
tempt of  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,  till  **  discharged  by  due  course  of 
law,"  there  being  no  course  of  law  for 
discharging  him ;  and  this  Court  said 
that  the  commitment  should  have  been 
for  a  time  certain.  Mr.  Feacoch  argues 
that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  superior 
courts;  and  he  distinguisnes  the  present 
case  from  cases  where,  as  in  the  instance 
of  magistrates,  the  proceedings  might  be 
brought  up  by  eertionuri.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  that  distinction  is  good,  but  I 
think  that  no  English  Court,  if  their  at- 
tention were  called  to  the  point,  would 
commit  by  way  of  punishment,  except  for 
a  time  certain,  llie  point  was  not  dis- 
cussed, either  in  this  Court  or  in  Chan- 
cery, in  Van  Sandau* e  case,(&)  where  the 
commitment  was  not  for  a  time  certain. 
But  then,  if  I  understand  the  affidayits 
correctly,  this  is  the  ordinary  form  in 
which  commitments  take  place  in  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  and  we  know  that  the  law  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  not  the  law  of  Bngland, 
but  diJSers  from  it  in  some  respects.  We 
must  leaye  this  to  the  local  law,  as  we 
did  in  Garue  Wileon'e  case  (o)  and  J9rs9um'« 
case  {d) ;  we  cannot  disturb  what  has  been 
done  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
island;  we  are  not  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
Before  this  writ  ^oes  we  must  see  that 
the  commitment  is  bad;  and  I  cannot 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  place.  The  rule  must, 
therefore,  be  absolute. 

Brlb,  J. :  As  at  present  advised,  I  agree 
that  the  writ  would  run  to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  I  would  merely,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said,  refer  to  the  language 
of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bex  y.  Cowle{e)  i — 

"To  foreign  dominions,  which  belong  to  a 
prince  who  saoceeds  to  the  throne  of  England, 
this  Court  has  no  power  to  send  any  writ  of 
any  kind.  We  cannot  send  a  habeae  corpue 
to  Scotland,  or  to  the  Electorate ;  but  to  ire- 
land,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  plantations,  and  (as 
since  the  loss  of  the  Duchy  of  Nomiandy  they 
have  been  considered  as  annexed  to  the  Crown, 


(a)  5  B.  &  Aid.  894. 
(6)  Van  Sandau  y.  Turner,  6  Q.  B. 
Ex  parte  Van  Sandau,  1  Ph.  445,  605. 
(c)  7  Q.  B.  984  I  6  St  Tr.  N.S.  198. 
id)  10Q.B.  499. 
(«)  8  Burr.  884»  856  (a.d.  1759). 
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in  Bom«  KMpeeto),  to  Guernsey  and  Jeney  we 
may ;  and  formerly  it  lay  to  Calais,  which  was 
a  conquest,  and  yielded  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny/' 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  hare  had  no 
donbt  on  the  enbiect. 

Taking  this,  then,  as  an  ordinary  case 
of  an  application  for  a  habecu  oorptu,  we 
are  to  see  whether  there  has  been  a  lawful 
order  of  a  competent  tribunal.  We  haTe 
nothing  to  do  with  questions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  law  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 
it  by  the  Ooort  there.  It  is  clear,  on  these 
affidayits,  that  the  committal  is  by  the 
Gonrt  of  Chancery  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
that  the  Conrt  is  competent  to  commit 
for  a  contempt. 

Then  is  there  here  a  lawfhl  ground  for 
committal  P  The  power  of  Coorts  to  com- 
mit for  contempt,  in  this  country,  has 
been  discussed;  and  it  has  been  esta- 
blished, on  good  reason,  that  a  tribunal 
has  power  to  protect  itself  by  committing 
for  a  contempt  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
its  powers.  The  commitment  here  was 
for  a  contempt  in  publishing,  while  the 
Conrt  was  not  sitting,  and  perhaps  at 
some  distance  of  time  and  place,  a  libel 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conrt.  In  the 
elaborate  judgment  to  which  my  brother 
FcUieeon  has  referred,  it  is  shown  that 
such  a  publication  may  have  a  strong  and 
immediate  tendency  to  paralyse  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court.  Such  cases  may 
easiljT  be  conoeived ;  the  propriety  of  the 
decision  in  the  particular  case  is  a  ques* 
tion  for  the  Court  itself. 


Then,  is  the  power  exercised  in  a  form 
which  makes  the  act  clearly  voidP  Oo9$ei 
y.  Howard  (a)  establishes  the  competency 
of  the  superior  courts  in  England  to  settle 
the  forms  of  their  own  writs.  But,  with, 
out  at  present  insisting  on  that  principle, 
the  affidavits  show  that  this  form  has 
constantly  prevailed  in  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
the  power,  therefore,  was  lawfully  exer- 
cised there.  If  the  form  be  good  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  island,  it  cannot  be 
contended  before  us,  sitting  here,  that 
it  is  wronff.  Whether,  in  general,  the 
proper  mooe  be  to  commit  for  a  short 
interval,  or  until  further  order,  or  till  the 
party  be  brought  up,  ma^  be  settled 
hereafter  on  future  discussion;  but  we 
must  take  the  form  to  be  lawful  here. 

Then,  the  question  here  being,  in  effect, 
whether  the  writ,  if  it  had  never  issued, 
ought  to  go,  we  must  make  the  rale  abso- 
lute foil  setting  aside  the  writ. 

Pattbson,  J. :  I  should  have  stated  that 
my  brother  Ooleridae,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Court   during  the  argument^ 
quite  agrees  in  our  view  of  the  case.(() 
Eule  abaolste. 


Matebials  HiDB  vss  OP.— The  .above 
report  is  taken  from  the  13  Q.  B. ;  the 
report  in  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  225  has  also  been 
referred  to. 


(«t)  6  St.  Tr.  N.8.  S54 ;  10  Q.  B.  411,  458. 
(A)  Lord  Denman,  L.CJ.,  was  absent,  on 
aceomtef  illaow. 
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PbOCEEDINQS      before      the     JUDIOIA.L     COMMITTEE  (a)     OF     THE     PrIVY 

Council,    on    petition   from    Canada,   in    re   Justice    Elz^ar 
Bedard,  July  2nd,  1849.     (Reported  in  7  Moo.  P.O.  23.) 

Prerogative — Grant  of  Precedence, 

Mr.  Justice  Bedard,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
for  the  district  of  Quebec,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  by  commission  dated  February  22nd, 
18S6,  received  a  new  commiasion  dated  April  S6th,  1848,  appointing  him  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal  in  the  same  province,  with  grant  of 
precedence  according  to  the  date  of  his  original  commission.  The  other  judges  of  the  Court  at 
Montreal  having  disallowed  this  precedence,  he  appealed  to  Her  Majesty,  by  whom  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  Jnilicial  Committee,  who  held  that  the  grant  of  precedence  by  the  Crown  was 
good. 


(a)  Present :    Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Langdale,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh 
(afterwards  Lord  Kingsdown). 


Mr.  Justice  Ehiat  Bedard,  one  of  the 
puiiine  judges  for  the  Coort  of  Qneen's 
Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal  in  the 
province  of  Lower  Canada,  presented  a 
petition  to  Her  Majesty  complaining  of  a 
rule,  determination  or  order  of  the  oiher 
judges  of  that  Court,  refusing  him  the 
right  of  preoedenoe  over  Mr.  Justice  Ba'n 
and  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  the  other  puisne 
judges  of  that  Court,  as  granted  by  the 
terms  of  his  commission. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  the  petitioner 
was  appointed,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1896,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  the  district  of  Quebec,  in 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  by  letters 
patent  and  commission  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  province,  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign 
manual  and  seal  of  his  late  Majesty 
WiUiam  the  Fourth;  that,  under  local 
statutes,  the  province  of  Lower  Canada 
was  divided  into  fiye  districts,  having 
each  its  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  that  when 
Bitting  temporarily  under  local  statutes 
in  the  Courts  of  other  districts,  and  also 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  Lower  Canada, 
the  petitioner  nad  taken  precedence 
among  tihe  judges  of  the  proyince  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  his  commission. 

That  on  the  26th  of  April  1848,  at  the 
city  of  Montreal,  letters  patent  and  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
proTince  were  issued,  appointing  the  peti- 
tioner one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Qaeen's  Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal 
in  the  same  province  ;  the  letters  patent 
contained  among  others  the  following 
blaiue,  giving  him  precedence  according 
to  the  ^te  pf  hia  original  commission. 


"And  whereas,  on  the  22nd  of  February 
1836,  our  royal  unole  and  predecessor,  the  late 
King  William  the  Fourth,  did  by  certain  letters 
patent  and  commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  our  late  province  of  Lower  Canada  aforesaid, 
appoint  you,  the  said  Elz^ar  Bedard,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  our 
district  of  Quebec,  in  our  said  province,  which 
office  yon  held  and  enjoyed  up  to  this  dAy,  with 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  it  is  our  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  ^'ant  iind 
declare,  that  yon,  the  said  Els4ar  Bedard,  shall 
have  and  take  rank  and  precedence  in  our  said 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  our  district  of 
Montreal,  next  after  our  Chief  Justice  thereof, 
and  before  the  Hocourable  Charles  Dewey  Day, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  same,  and  in  all  and 
every  our  other  Courts  within  the  said  part  .of 
of  our  province  of  Canada  which  formerly  con- 
stituted our  province  of  Lower  Canada  aforesaid^ 
where,  by  law,  you  may  be  entitled  to  ^it  a^.a 
member  thereof,  next  after  the  Honourj^ble 
Philippe  Panet,  one  of  the  '  Jutetices  of  pur 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  our  district  of  Quebec 
aforesaid,  and  before  the  Honourable  Dominique 
Mondelet,  Resident 'judge  of  eur  district  of 
Three  Rivers,  in  our  province  of  Canada  afore- 
said." 

The  petitioner  farther  stated  that  on 
the  Ist  of  Jnly,  the  first  day  fixed  by  law 
for  the  sitting'  in  Banco  of  the  Gotirt 
of  Queen's  Bepch  for  the  district  ofi 
Montreal,  the  petitioner  laid  befol^  the 
judges  thereof  liis  laft  mention^  com- 
mission, which  had  been  previously  euf 
registered  in  the  register  of  the  Qourtv 
and  claimed  to  ta^e  rank .  and  prece> 
dence  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Ben6h  for 
the  district  of  Montreal  next  after  the 
Chief  Justice  thereof,  and  before  the 
Honourable  OhdrUi  J)0mifi>ay,aae6n\ie 
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poitne  jmtioes  of  the  Court ;  whereupon  ' 
the  Honoarable  the  Chief  Justice  BoluMnd 
and  the  Honourable  Justices  Charlei  Dewey 
Day  and  J<kme$  Smith  adopted,  signed, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the 
register,  to  remain  upon  the  files  of  Court, 
the  following  "determination,  rule,  or 
order,"  namely : 

*<  Present :  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  tbree 
pnisne  judges.  The  Judges  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  question  of 
precedence  claimed  b^  Mr.  Justice  Bedard,  in 
virtue  of  his  commission,  and  it  was  first  pro- 
posed that  thej  now  decide  thereon  :  whereupon 
— the  three  Pnisne  Judges  being  of  opinion^ 
against  the  Chief  Justice,  that  such  is  the  right 
course — it  was  determined  bj  the  majority  of 
the  judges  that  they  now  pronounce  on  the 
vali£ty  of  the  grant  of  precedence  given  by  the 
Crown  to  Mr.  Justice  Bedard  over  and  above 
Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  his 
seniors  on  this  bench.  And  the  majority  of 
the  Judges  are  of  opinion  that,  the  rank  of  a 
Judge  being  an  incident  of  his  office,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  deprive  him  of 
that  rank,  and  that  Mr.  Justice  IHy  and  Mr. 
Justice  Smith,  being  the  senior  judges  on  the 
Bench,  must  rank  and  take  precedence  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  clause  contained  in 
Mr.  Justice  Bedard's  commission  giving  him 
precedence,  which  grant  in  the  letters  patent 
the  judges  are  of  opinion  is  void  and  of  no 
effect,  as  bemg  contiary  to  law.  Dissentiente, 
Mr.  Justice  Bedard." 

And  the  petitioner  submitted  that  the 
determination,  rule,  or  order,  wae  uigust 
and  contrary  to  law  and  Her  Majesty's 
Aoyal  prerogative,  and,  in  oonefusion, 
prayed  that  the  determination,  rule,  or 
order  of  the  Ist  of  July  1848  might  be  re- 
BCinded  and  declared  null  and  void,  as 
being  unjust  and  illegal,  and  that  the 
entnr  thereof  made  by  the  prothonotary 
be  declared  of  no  effect  whateyer. 

The  petition  was  referred  by  Her  Ma- 
jest]^,  through  the  Colonial  Office,  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  enquire  into  and  advise  upon  the  Ta- 
lidity  of  the  grant  of  precedence  giyen  by 
the  Crown  to  Mr.  Justice  Bedard,  over 
Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Smiik. 

The  jud^s  seyerally  sent  over  state- 
ments, setting  forth  their  reasons  for 
passing  the  determination,  rule,  or  order, 
out  they  did  not  appear  hy  counsel  at 
the  bar  to  support  the  same. 

The  AUamey-Gmeral  (Sir  John  Jervis)  (a) 
and  the  ooUeiior' General  (Sir  John 
BomOly)  (^)  for  the  Crown. 

This  is  a  question  of  precedence,  and 
inTolvei  the  prerogatiye  of  the  Crown. 
The  rule  or  determination  made  by  the 
judges  was  illesal  and  void,  at  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bedard  had  precedence  in  yirtne  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  BemiUy,  M.  B. 


the  letters  patent  appointing  him  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  the  district  of  Montresd,  and 
giving  him  precedence  over  tbe  judges 
therein  named.  The  Crown  can,  by  lettertf 
patent,  give  precedence  at  pleasure,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  this  prerogative  is  con- 
trolled by  31  Hen.  8.  c.  10.  and  1  WiU,  A  M. 
s.  1.  c.  21.,  which  settle  the  place  and 
precedence  of  all  the  nobility  and  great 
officers  of  State.  All  degrees  of  nobility 
and  honour  are  derived  from  the  King, 
as  their  fountain,  and  he  may  institute 
what  new  title  he  pleases.  1  Bla.  Conu 
896;  Chitty  "  Preroga.tive,"  p.  107.  It  ia 
part  of  the  prerogatiye  at  common  law, 
tb,  p.  113.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Queen  has  the  right  to  give  precedence 
among  Queen's  Counsel. 

Independently,  howeyer,  of  the  pre- 
cedence granted  by  the  letters  patent, 
Mr.  Justice  Bedard,  as  senior  judge,  was 
entitled  to  precedence  over  thoee  puisne 
judges  whoee  commissions  were  of  later 
date  than  his  own.  It  is  laid  down  in 
Com.  Dig.,  tit.  "Justices"  (D),  that  if  a 
judge  be  removed  from  one  Bench  to 
another,  he  shall  haye  precedence  accord- 
ing to  his  seniority,  and  Oomyne  refers  to 
the  note  in  Sicifervn'e  Beports,  p.  408,  aa 
an  authority  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  JSngland  of 
the  remoyal  of  judges  f^om  one  Court  to 
another.  Mr.  Justice  jBo^Jm  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
1808,  and  on  beins  remoyed  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  in  lo30,  he  took  precedence 
as  Chief  Pttisne  Baron  over  the  puisne 
Barons  whose  commissions  were  later 
than  his.  So  where  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
was  removed,  in  1884,  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  the  Common  Pleafi,  he 
ranked  after  Mr.  Justice  Parke  and  Mr. 
Justice  Oaaele^,  whose  commissions  were 
anterior  to  his  own,  but  took  procedenoe 
oyer  Mr.  Justice  Boeanquet,  whose  oom- 
mission  was  later.  Again,  Baron  Aldereon 
was  originally  appointed,  in  1830,  a  Judge 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1884  he  was 
appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  found  there  Barons  Vaughan,  Parke, 
and  BoUand :  he  took  his  place,  therefore, 
as  junior  puisne  judge. 

Iiord  Beoughah:  I  always  considered 
it  as  a  settled  rule,  that  the  Chief  Juatioe 
has  precedence  over  all  the  puisne  jtidg^, 
who  have  precedence  among  themselyes, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

No  judgment  was  deliyered,  but  their 
lordships  made  the  following  report : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  (having  had 
the  matter  of  the  petition  referred  to  Uiem) 
have  thereupon  taken  the  said  petition  into 
consideration,  and  Ukewise  certain  statemehts 
made  by  each  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
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Qaeen's  Bench  at  Montrenl,  in  lapport  of  the 
said  determination,  rule,  or  order,  and  their 
lordships  have  likewise  heard  Her  Majestj'8 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-Qeneral  in  the 
caote,  as  involfing  the  prerogative  of  Her 
Majesty's  Crown  (the  judges  of  the  said  Court 
not  having  appeared  hy  counsel  at  Her  Majesty's 
Bar),  and  their  lordihips  have  agreed  humbly  to 
report  to  your  Majesty,  as  their  opinion,  that  in 
the  ciroumstances  of  the  case,  the  grant  of  pre- 
cedence given  by  the  Crown  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bedard  over  and  above  Mr.  Justice  Day  and 
Mr.  Justice  Smith,  judges  of  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Montreal^  is  valid, 


and  that  the  said  determination,  rule,  or  order 
of  the  1st  July  must  be  rescinded." 

By  an  Order  ia  Ooanoil,  bearing  date 
the  I8bh  day  of  July  1849,  it  was  ordered 
thab  the  ^aat  of  precedenoe  given  to  Mr. 
Justice  iedard  by  the  letters  patent  of 
the  26th  of  April  1848  be,  aud  the  same 
was  thereby,  declared  to  be  valid,  and  that 
the  determination,  role,  or  order  of  the 
Ist  July  be  rescinded. 

Ma^ibbia.l8  xadb  USB  ov. — ^The  above 
report  is  taken  from  7  Moo.  P.O.  23. 
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THE  QUEEN  agavnst  QRANATELLL 

Trjal  op  Prince  Qranatelli  and  others  for  a  breach  of  thb 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
before  Coltman  and  Maule,  J  J.,  July  5,  6,  7,  1849. 

lodictment,  on  the  prosecation  of  the  Sicilian  MiniBter  in  London,  against  Prince  GranatelU  and 
others  for  a  hreach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  8.  c.  69.  s.  7, (a)  in  fitting  oat,  vithont 
licence,  the  8.b.  Bombay,  to  be  used  in  hostilities  against  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  whom 
this  country  was  at  peace,  (a)     Verdict— Not  guilty. 

It  was  provided  (6)  by  59  Greo.  3.  c.  69.  s.  7,  that  if  any  one  shall,  without  leave  and  licence, 
&c.,  *' equip, furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  ship  or  vessel**  (to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  prmce,  &c.)  **as  a  transport  or  storeship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  " 
against  any  prince,  state,  &c.,  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 
Ruled  by  Coltman  and  Maule,  J  J. — 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  8.  c.  69.  s.  7 — Fitting  out  vessel  against  Jriendly  power. 
That,  under  this  section,  it  was  an  offence,  without  leave  and  licence,  &c.,  and  with  the 
intent  aforesaid,  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  out  a  ship  so  far  as  that  by  putting  arms  on 
board,  she  would  be  made  ready  to  go  into  action. (c) 

(a)  See  the  civil  proceedings  arising  out  of  these  facts,  reported  in  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
V.  Willcox  and  others,  below,  p.  1049. 

(&)  This  Act  followed  the  precedents  of  the  American  Acts  of  Congress  of  1794  and  1818 
(see  U.  S.  V.  Quiney,  6  Peters,  445).  It  was  repealed  by  83  &  34  Vict.  c.  90.  s.  31 ;  see  now 
S.8,  s-s.  3&4,  10,  11  of  that  statute;  A.  G.  y.  St7/tfm,  2  H.&  0.431,8  F.  &  K.  646;  Reg.y.  Jones, 
4  F.  &  F.  25 ;  Beg,  v.  Bumble,  4  F.  &  F.  175 ;  Beg.  v.  Carlin  (The  Salvador).  L.B.  3  P.C.  218  ; 
'  Dyke  v.  Elliott,  The  Gauntlet,  L.R.  3  A.  &  £.  381,  4  P.C  184 ;  Burton  v.  Pinherton,  L.R.  2  Kx. 
340 ;  Beg.  v.  Sandoval,  16  Cox  C.C.  43,  56  L.T.  526.  As  to  the  statutes  and  common  law  in  force 
before  59  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,  see  3  Stepheu,  Hist.  Cr.  L  257.  Report  of  NeutralityiLaws  Commission, 
1867  ;  1  Phillimore  Int.  L.  465  ;  3  Inst.  144, 179  ;  I  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  6.  s.  2,  s-s.  3  ;  1  East  P.C.  81 ; 
4Bla.Com.69, 122;Forte8cue,388,rn9f<e<v.  ^a<A,3  Burr.  1480;  U.S.v,  Gideon  Henfield,Whw 
ton,  St.  Tr.  49  ;  debates  on  Bill  of  1819,  Hans.  vol.  40,  and  Omniog's  speech  on  Lord  Althorp's 
motion  to  repeal  Act  of  1819,  April  16, 1823,  Hans.  2nd  series,  vol.  8,  p.  1047,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Act  was  passed  partly  in  confirmation  of  the  common  law  which  prohibited  the  transfer  of 
military  allegiance  to  any  other  power  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign, and  partly  in  mitigation 
of  the  statute  law,  which  annexed  to  a  transgression  of  the  common  law  on  that  subject  certain  severe 
and  sanguinary  penalties. 

(c)  But  see  A.  S.  v.  Sillem,  2  H.  &  C.  431,  BM.  Advocate  v.  Fleming,  2  Sc.  Sess.  Ca,  (3rd  Ser.) 
1032;  The  City  of  Mexico,  28  Fed.  Rep.  148. 

part  of  any  province  or  country,  with  whom  His 
Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war;  or  shall, 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  settlement, 
colony,  territory,  island,  or  place  belonging  to 
His  Majesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission 
for  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  person  so  ofiending  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shaQ, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  any  information 
or  indictment,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  in  which  such  ofiender  shall  be  convicted ; 
and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  togedier  with  all  the 
materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which 
may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  any  snch  ship  or 
vessel,  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  officer  of  His  Majesty's  customs  or  ex- 
cise, or  any  officer  uf  His  Majesty's  navy,  who 
is  by  law  empowered  to  make  seisures  for  any 
forfeiture  incurred  under  any  of  the  laws  of 
customs  or  excise,  or  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation,  to  seize  snch  ships  and  vessels  afore- 
said ....  and  that  every  such  ship  and  vessel 
.  .  .  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  in  the 
like  manner  and  in  such  courts,  &c.'' 

The  cironmBtanoes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proeecntion  were  as  follows  : — 

In  a  note,  dated  December  10th,  1848 


This  was  a  prosecution  by  the  Sicilian 
Minister  in  Ixmdon,  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Aot,  59  Geo.  8.  c.  69.  s.  7, 
which  provided — 

"  That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kinsdom,  or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  shall,  without  the 
leave  and  licence  of  His  Ms^esty  for  that  pur- 
pose first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesud,  equip, 
furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  endeavour 
to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure  to 
be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or 
shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in 
the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming 
of  finy  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  or  in  order 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  po- 
tentate, or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  exercising,  or  assuming  to  exercise, 
any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  state,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  people,  as  a  transport  or  storeship, 
or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  any  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince, 
state,  or  potentate,  or  against  the  persons  exer- 
cising, or  assuming  to  exercise,  the  powers  of 
government  in  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province  or  count^,  or  against  the  in- 
hamtaats  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or 
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Prince  OiuMcUaia^  ISnyoy  ExtnKxrdinair^ 
and  Minuter  Plenipotentiary  to  Hu 
Hajesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
called  Lord  Pa!mer9ton*8  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  yesBols,  the  Bombay  and 
VeoiiSf  had  been  parohased  by  the  Sici- 
lian in8nrgent8(a)  from  the  Peninsolar  and 
Oriental  Steam  Nayigation  Company,  with 
a  yiew  to  their  being  employed  in  hostili- 
ties  against  the  SioiBan  Qoyemment,  and 
requested  that  they  shonld  be  preyented 
from  leaying  England. 

To  this  application  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
plied as  follows : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  Janaary  6,  1849. 

"Tbe'ondenigTOd,  &c.,  has  the  hooour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  which  Prince 
Castelcicala,  &c.,  addressed  to  him  on  the  80th 
of  December,  calling  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  purchase  of  two 
steam  vessels  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  employed  in  hostilities  aj^nst  the 
government  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
to  the  alleged  intention  on  the  pan  of  the  per- 
sons eoDcemed  in  making  the  purchase,  that  the 
vessels  should  proceed  to  Palermo,  undea  the 
English  flag,  and  with  an  English  crew,  there  to 
be  driivered  over  to  the  purchasers  on  payment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money,  20,000/. 
only  having  been  hitherto  paid  on  account. 

<•  The  ondersigned  has  the  honour  to  state  to 
Prinee  Gasteleicala,  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
mant  cannot  interfere  with  the  fittinf^-out  of  ves- 
sels in  a  firitish  port,  nor  with  their  departure 
therefrom,  unless  the  equipment  of  such  vessels 
sludl  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tbe  Act  of  59  Geo.  8.  c.  69.,  commonly 
called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (6)  ;  and  the 
undersized  can  therefore  only  refer  Prince 
Gasteleicala  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  as  a 
guide  for  any  proceedings  which  Prince  Gastel- 
eicala may  be  legally  advised  to  take.  .  .  . 
"  (Signed)        Pauobbston.'Xc) 

On  March  16th,  1849,  the  Bombay  was 
seised  hy  one  of  the  surveyors  of  onstoms, 
whilst  lying  in  the  Thames  at  Blackwall, 
but  was  released  on  May  4th,  in  pnrsn- 
ance  of  orders  from  the  Treasury. 

On  May  5th  Prince  OasteUieala  again 
addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Pahnertton  on 
the  sabject— 

<*  London,  May  5, 1849. 
"  Mt  Lobd,-~ 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  declined, 
contrary  to  what,  I  believe,  has  alwajs  hitherto 
been  the  custom  in  such  cases,  to  carry  on  the 
regular  legal  proceedings  ibr  Ihe  purpose  of 
oondemoing  and  confiscating  the  Bombay 
steamship,  lately  detained  by  the  Gommis- 
siooexs  of  Her  ^^^esty's  Gustoms  for  a  flagrant 
besaeh  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which 
Aet  I  have  always  been  given  to  understand 
was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  protec- 

*(a)  For  an  account  of  the  insurrection,  see 
Ann.  Beg.  1848,  Hist.  88S ;  1849,  Hist,  808. 

(6)  See  BOW  BaUr  Int  L.  58S,  588 a;  Treaty 
of  Washiiiirloii.    Ajt.yi. 

<c>  Lsid  befoieFsriiaMeiit,  May  4th,  1849. 


ting  those  governments  widi  which  the  British 
Government  were  on  terms  of  amity  and  peacci 
I  beg  to  inform  your  Lordship  that,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  counsel,  I  myself  have  com- 
menced proceedings  against  the  captain  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  such  ship,  preparatory  to  my 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  said 
ship  condemned  and  confiscated  by  the  proper 
tribunal.  I  now,  therefore,  request  that  your 
Lordship  will  give  the  necessary  order  that 
such  ship  shall  be  detained  until  the  case  has 
undergone  a  ikir  and  impartial  investigation 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  give  me  all  the  assistance  and 
facility  that  I  require  in  such  a  case,  and  to 
which  I  think  I  am,  as  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  with  whom  Her  Majesty  is  on  terms 
of  amity,  but  too  fairly  entitled.  I  also  beg 
to  inform  your  lordship  that  I  have  received  a 
despatch  from  the  minister  to  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  at  Paris,  stating  that  the  VecUs, 
a  steamship  built  by  the  same  person,  sold  by 
the  same  companv,  and  in  all  respects  similarly 
situated  as  the  Bombay,  has,  at  the  instance  of 
the  aforesaid  minister,  been  detained  at  Mar- 
seilles by  the  French  Government,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  for  which  I  now  seek  your 
assistance  as  regards  the  Bombay.  ' 

I  request  that  your  lordship  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  send  me  a  reply  at  your  earliest  cour 
venience.  I  have,  &c., 

•<  (Signed)        GASTSLCiCALA."(a) 

Lord  PcUmortton  replied  as  follows — 
"  Foreign  Office,  May  13, 1849. 
"  Sir,— 

**  I  had  the  honour  to  state  to  you  on  the  7th 
instant  that  I  had  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  for  their  consideration,  a  copy  of 
your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  in  which  you 
acquainted  me  that  yon  had  commenced  pro- 
ceediogs  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
against  the  captain  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Bombay  steamship,  and  you  requested  that  I 
would  give  the  necessary  order  that  the  ship  in 
question  shonld  be  detained  until  the  case  had 
undergone  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

"  I  have  now  the  honour  to  acquaint  yoa  that 
the  Board  of  Treasury  have  informed  me  that 
the  vessel  in  question  has  been  released,  as 
there  did  not  i^pear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
her  detention.         I  am,  &o., 

"CSigned)    PALiffBB»TOir.'*(a) 

On  Friday,  May  5th,  Prince  GaiUHeicala 
appeared  in  person  before  Mr.  Ingham  at 
Bow  Street,  and  Bodkin,  on  his  behalf, 
obtained  a  summons  affunst  Oaptain 
Moody  for  a  breach  of  the.  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act.  Moody  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  this  charge»  together 
with  Prince  GranateiUi,  Lome  8eaUa,  and 
8alvadore  D^AnUco, 


Obktaal  Gbikinal  Gou&t,  Old  Oouxt. 
July  5th,  1849. 
Before  Coltujui  and  Mauls,  JJ. 
.Fra?too   Maoeagnonb    OranaieUi,    oom^ 
(a)  Kot  laid  before  Parliament.     - 
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monly  called  Prince  OranaieUi,  Loui$ 
Scalia,  and  John  Moody  sarreDdered  to 
take  tbeir  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  59  Oeo.  8.  c.  69.  Another 
defendant,  named  Salvadore  D'Amico,  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment,  did  not  snrrender. 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution:  Sir  F. 
Th^iger,{a)  ClarJcson,  and  Bodkin. 

Counsel  for  the  Defence :  Sir  F.  KeUy  (5) 
and   BailoMiine   for    Prince    OrcmateUi; 
lfar^in(6)  for  Bcalia  ;  Montagu  Ghamberi 
for  Moody. 
.  Bodkin  opened  the  indictment. 

Ikdictmkmt. 
Central  Criminal  Coart>  1     The  joroni  for  our 
to  wit  J  Lady  the  Queen,  ap- 

on  their  oath,  present,  that  Giovanni  Grana- 
telli,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Wapping, 
in  the  ooontj  of  Middlesex,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
Esquire,  commonly  called  Prince  Granatelli, 
Louis  Scalia,  late  of  the  same  place.  Es- 
quire, Salyadore  D'Amioo,  late  of  the  same 
place,  gentleman,  and  John  Moody,  late 
of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  on  the  1st  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1849, 
with  force  aiid  arms,  within  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  wit,  at 
the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Central 
Criminal  Court,  unlawfully,  and  without  the 
leave  and  licence  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  either 
under  the  sign  manual  of  her  said  Majesty,  or 
signified  by  Order  in  Council,  or  by  proelama^ 
lion  of  her  said  Majesty,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner whatever,  did  fitmish,  equip,  and  Jit  out  9. 
certain  vessel  called  the  Bombay,  with  in- 
tent and  in  order  that  the  said  vessel  should 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  certain  foreign 
people  then  inhabiting  a  certain  foreign  count^, 
to  wit,  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  with  intent  to 
commit  hostilities  against  a  certain  prince,  to 
wit,  Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  whom  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  was  not  then  at  war,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, to  the  g[reat  danger  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  lungdom,  and  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  Seeond  Gouni  charged  an  intent  that 
the  Tessel  should  be  employed  as  aforesaid 
in  the  serrioe  of  QiMseppe  La  Farina  and 
the  llarquis  de  Torriama^  then  assuming 
thegOTemment  of  Sicily. 

Third  and  Fawrih  Gounii. ^To  serve  each 
respectiTelj. 

I*ifih  GowU. — ^To  serye  certain  persons 
unknown^  to  wit,  the  Sicilian  people. 

Sixth  Gmmt — ^To  serve  a  certain  foreisn 
people  in  a  foreign  country,  to  wit,  Sici&, 
against  the  subjects  and  citLEeus  of  F&rdi' 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chehnsford,  L.C. 
(6)  Afterwards   Chief  Baron    of  the   Bz- 
diequer. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Excheqner. 


SevmUh,  Eighth,  and  Ninih  Oowtit.— 
To  serve  Oiuiopfo  La  Farina  and  the 
Marquis  de  Tomatga  (together  or  sepa- 
rate! jr),  assuming  government  over  the 
Sicilian  people. 

Tenth  Count. — To  serve  persons  un- 
known against  the  subjects  of  Ferdinand. 

Eleventh  Gount  charged  an  attempt  and 
endeavour  to  furnish,  equip,  and  nt  out 
the  Bombay. 

Tufel/lh  to  Ttoentieih. — ^Like  variations. 

Twenty-first  Count. ^[TheX  the  defendants 
unlawfully  and  without  leave,  &c.]  did  procore 
to  be  equipped,  furnished,  and  fitted  out,  and 
unlawfiilly  and  knowingly  did  aid  and  assist, 
and  were  concerned  in  the  equipping,  &c. 

Tweniy-eeoond  to  Thirtieth, — Like  varia- 
tions. 

Thirty-first  CoKii/.-.[That  the  defendanU 
unlawfully  and  without  leave,  &c.]  did  furnish, 
equip,  and  fit  out  a  certain  vessel  called  the 
Bombay,  with  intent  and  in  order  that  the  said 
vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
certain  foreign  people  then  inhabiting  a  certain 
foreign  country,  to  wit,  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  a 
tran^ort  against  a  certain  prince,  &c. 

Thirty^econd  to  Fortieth. — ^Like  vari- 
ations. 

Forty-first  to  Fiftieth  charged  an  at- 
tempt and  endeavour  to  equip  and  fit  out 
the  Bombay  as  a  transport,  with  like  vari- 
ations. 

The  Stxiy-firei  to  the  Seventieth  Count 
charged  a  conspiracy  to  fit  out,  Jko. 

The  Seventy-iirst  Count  charced  that  the 
defendants  without  the  leave,  io. — 
on  the  said  80th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 

afore- 


1848,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  1 
said,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
Central  Criminal  Court,  unlawfully  did  eon- 
spire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together, 
and  with  divers  other  persons  whose  names  to 
the  jurors  are  as  yet  unknown,  unlawfully, 
and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  within  the  United 
Kin^m  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  hhne, 
retam,  engage,  and  procure  divers  persons  to 
the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  to  engage,  to 
serve  and  be  employed  in  warlike  and  military 
operations  as  soldiers  in  land  service,  for  and  in 
aid  of  certain  foreign  people,  to  wit,  the  Sicihaa 
people,  in  contempt,  &c. 

Opening  Speech  tob  the  Peosbcutiov. 
Sir^.  Theeiger^  in  opening  the  case,  said 
this  was  a  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  this  ooontry 
against  the  defendants  and  another  person 
named  Amico,  who  had  not  surrendered  to 
take  his  trial,  foij  having  unlawfully  en- 
listed men  and  equipped  vessels  of  war,  for  * 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  hostili- 
ties i^ainst  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  lawful  sovereign  of  that 
oountry,  oontraiy  to  the  proviaions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  passodm  «he  year  181ft, 
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oommonly  oftlled  the  Foreign  EnliBtment  , 
Act    The  object  of  that  Act  of  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  59.  was  to    prevent   persons    in  this  | 
country  from  equipping  yesaels  or  enlist- 
ing men  with  hostile  purposes  against  any  ' 
friendly   state.     It  was   unnecessary    to 
dwell  upon  the  policy  of  the  law  in  ques-  . 
tion,  because  it  was  impossible  to  conoeiye 
anything  more  likely  to  disturb  the  rela- 
tions between  friendly  slates  than  for  per-  , 
sons  to  equip  vessels,  and  make  hostile 
demonstrations  in  one    country  against 
another.    The  Minister  of   His    lilajesty 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  there- 
fore felt  it  his  duty  to  institute  the  pre- 
sent prosecution  against  the  defendants, 
and  if  the    facts    which  would    be  laid 
before    the   jury    did     not    bring    them 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  it  was  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  sooner  it  was  removed  from 
the  Statute-book  the  better.     During  the 
past  year  nearly  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
the    Continent    had    been   disturbed    by 
revolutionary  movements ;   many  of  the 
governments  of  these  states  had   been 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  all  had 
been  severely  disturbed.    The  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  not  exempt  from  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  times.  In  1848,  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  took  place  in  Sicily  ; 
and  in  the  early  part    of    that  year    a 
Provisional  Government  was  established  at 
■Palermo,  and  the  defendancs  OranaUlli  and 
Sedlia  were  appointed  by  that  insurgent 
Government  to  proceed  to  this  country  in 
ihe  capacity  of  commissioners  or  envoys, 
and  were  received  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  that  capaciiy.  It  woald  seem  that 
the  revolutionary  Government  of  Palermo 
were  desirous  to  create  an  armed  force  to 
act  against  their  lawful  sovereign ;   and 
very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  two 
defendants  in  this  country,  they  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Penins alar  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  their  vessels,  called  the 
Veeiii  and  the  Bomhcby,  for  the   sum  of 
60,000i. ;  and  in  August  1848  the  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  Gk>vemment  at 
Palermo,  and  the  Vecka  was  sent  to  Liver- 
pool, where  she  was  fitted  out  as  a  war 
•steamer,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
defendant  Moody,    and   eventually    des- 
patched to  Palermo,  without  any  inter- 
ference by  the  authorities  of  this  country. 
The    Bofmwy,   which    would    form    the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry »  remained 
at  Blackwall,  and  the  jury  would  be  satis- 
fied that  she  had  been  armed  and  equipped 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  defen- 
dants, and  was  intended  to  be  used  for 
hostile  purposes  against  the  lawful  sove- 
reign of  the    Two    Sicilies.    A    Colonel 
AvSrey,  formerlv  in  the  English  service^ 
Would  be  callea  to    prove   that  he  had 
been  despatched  to  this  country  by  the 


revolntionary  Government  at  Palermo, 
with  instraotions  go  raise  a  body  of 
1,200  men,  and  to  embark  them  on  these 
steamers,  and  that  he  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Prince  Oranatelli  and 
SoaJia,  and  that  they  were  perfectly  aware 
of  his  object,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  wish  a  view  to  support 
the  insurgent  Government  against  their 
lawful  sovereign.  [Counsel  proceeded  to 
detail  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and 
in  conclusion  said  that  Prince  CasleU 
cisctla,  the  minister  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sicily,  upon  these  facts  ^elt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  his 
sovereign  trom  the  consequences  of  such 
proceedings,  and  had  therefore  instituted 
the  prosecution;  and  when  all  the  facts 
were  laid  before  the  jury,  no  doubt  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  defendants  were  guilty  of  the  of- 
fence imputed  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  desire  to  press  the 
matter  vindictively  against  tnem — the 
object  was  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  to 
teach  the  defendancs  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  the  danger  they  incurred  by 
such  practices,  and  that  there  was  a  power 
to  punish  them.] 

EVIDBNCE  rOB  THB  PAOSVCUTIOir. 

ChcMrUs  Wellington  Hotoell :  1  am  secre- 
tary to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  I  have  been  sub- 
poenaed to  produce  an  agreement  de- 
scribed as  dated  1st  July  1848,  whereby 
Prince  QranaUlli  and  Letoia  Sccdia  agree 
to  buy  of  the  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  two  steam 
vessels,  called  the  Vectis  and  the  Bombay, 
I  had  that  agreement  in  my  possession  at 
the  time  that  subpoena  was  served.  I 
have  it  with  me.  I  decline  to  produce  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  contain  matter 
that  may  criminate  myself,  or  other 
parties  for  whom  I  am  interested.  I  hold 
it  as  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  witness  could 
not  be  compelled  to  produce  the  agree- 
ment. 
I      Oeorge  Finch :  I  am  clerk  to  Messrs. 
I  White^  Broughton,  and   White,  of  Great 
I  Marlborough  Street,  the  solicitors  for  this 
;  prosecution.  I  attended  before  the  Magis- 
'  trate  at  the  time  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
'  with  regard  to  this  matter.    Mr.  HoweU 
'  was  present,  and  produced  an  agreement, 
i  which  was  afterwards  deposited  with  the 
Magistrate.    An   application  was    after- 
wards made  to  allow  that  agreement  to  be 
.  taken  away  to  be  stamped.   It  was  carried 
by  a  police-officer  to  Somerset  House.    I 
'  accompanied  him.    It  was  there  stamped. 
I  paid  the  duty.      For  the  purpose  of 
I  giving  it  the  proper  stamp,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  count  the  number  of  words  it  con- 
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toined.  I  was  directed  to  do  bo  by  the 
Solicitor  of  Stamps,  and  did  so,  and  in 
that  manner  I  became  acquainted  with  its 
contents;  I  made  a  short  abstract  of  it. 
I  am  able  to  state  its  contents. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. 

When  it  was  produced  by  the  secretary 
to  the  company  was  it  under  protest  p — 
He  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  he  pro- 
duced it,  but  eventually  he  gave  it  to  the 
Magistrate.  I  did  not  consider  it  was 
under  protect,  but  it  certainly  was  in 
obedience  to  the  Magistrate.  I  had  no 
authority  from  the  Magistrate  to  go  and 
obtain  possession  of  that  document.  We 
were  to  have  access  to  it.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  police-officer,  up  in  the 
Stamp-office,  when  I  made  the  abstract 
of  it.  I  had  no  authority  from  the  Magis- 
trate to  do  that;  he  ultimately  complained 
of  it,  because  his  understanding  of  it  was 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Bodkin  and 
myself. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  proposing  to  give  second- 
ary evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  agree- 
ment. Sir  F.  Kelly  objected,  the  i^oseesaion 
of  the  document  having  been  improperly 
obtained.  The  Court  would  not  reject  the 
evidence  on  that  ground,  but  thought  the 
attesting  witness  should  be  called. (a) 

Brodie  WiUeox,  Jun. :  I  am  a  son  of  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam-packet  Company.  I  am 
not  a  clerk  in  tne  office.  I  am  a  ship- 
broker  and  agent.  I  object  to  eay 
whether  I  saw  Prince  OranateUi  and  Mr. 
Scalia  sign  any  paper,  or  to  give  evidence 
in  this  transaction  at  all,  for  I  have  been 
connected  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  broker 
and  aeent  in  these  matters,  and  it  has 
been  u ready  intimated  to  me  that  I  may 
be  involved  in  criminal  proceedings.  I  was 
not  merely  an  attesting  witness  in  this  case. 

The  Court  considered  the  witness  en- 
titled to  the  protection  claimed. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Pdlmersion 
— Examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 

I  am  HerMi^esty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  No  leave  or  licence  of 
Her  Majesty  has  been  granted  to  enlist 
soldiers  or  sailors,  or  to  equip,  furnish,  or 
fit  out  any  vessel  of  war  to  be  employed 
to  commit  hostilities  against  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  This  country  is  at  peace 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It 
was  so  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  I 
know  the  defendants.  Prince  OranateUi  hnd 
Mr.  Scalia.  I  have  had  interviews  with 
them  both  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  at 
my  own  house  frequently.  I  received 
them  as  organs  of  communication,  not 
officially  received  by  Her  Mi^esty's 
Government,  from  the  existing  de  f<uAo 

(a)  Bnt  see  now,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  185.  s.  86 
and  88  &  89  Viet.  c.  18.  s.  7. 


Gkremment  of  Sicily,  the  persons  who 
were  then  exercising  the  government  at 
Palermo.  They  brought  a  letter.  They 
represented  themselves,  both  by  verbal 
communication  and  by  the  communication 
of  a  written  document,  as  the  agents  of  an 
existing  independent  Grovemment.  The 
British  Government  had  not  acknowledged 
that  existing  Government  as  having  a 
European  existence,  and  therefore  I  oould 
not  receive  them  officially  in  the  capacity 
in  which  they  represented  themselves  as 
coming.  I  received  them  as  organs  of 
communication  ft*om  the  Government  of 
Sicily,  but  we  had  not  acknowledged  that 
Grovemment   as    an   existing    European 

Sower.  The  Government  of  Sicily  had 
eclared  the  deposal  of  the  royal  family 
of  Sicily;  they  had  declared  themselves 
independent ;  they  were  at  war. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F,  Keily* 
Was  not  the  introduction  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  your  lordship  contained  in  a 
despatch,  in  writing,  from  members  of  the 
existing  Grovemment  at  Palermo  P — It  Waa. 
I  believe  this  (produeed)  to  be  the  original 
letter,  and  this  I  conclude  is  a  translation 
of  it.  I  think  the  GK>vemment  of  Sicily 
declared  itself  independent  early  in  the 
year  1848.(a)  They  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Sicily  except  the  citadel  of 
Messina.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  period  when 
the  Neapolitan  troops  were  exi>elled  from 
Palermo,  and  the  period  when,  in  Septem- 
ber, the  expedition  sailed  from  Naples; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  during  that  interval 
there  were  no  active  hostilities  going  on 
between  the  parties.  The  hostilities  which 
took  place  in  September  were  suspended 
bv  the  intervention  of  the  admirals  of  the 
French  and  British  souadrons  on  the  spot, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  publicly 
8tated.(&)  Very  early  in  the  dispute  netween 
Sicily  and  Naples,  applications  were  made 
by  the  Sicilian  Government  to  the  British 
representative  at  Naples,  and  frequently 
renewed,  before  any  communication  with 
Prince  OranaUXLi  and  Mr.  Scalia.  Thar 
communications  with  me  were  founded 
upon  those  applications,  and  were  a  eon- 
tinuance  of  them.  The  sospension  of 
hostilities  was  brought  about,  I  think,  in 
September,  by  the  intervention  of  the  two 
admirals.  There  was  a  mediation  on  the 
part  of  our  Gk>vemment,  fur  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  thm 
early  part  of  last  year,  and  it  continued 
till  this  year.  I  hiave  been  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  daring  the  whole  of  that 

(a)  See  Ann.  Beg.  1848,  p.  888. 

(6)  See  Ann.  Beg.  1849,  p.  809  ;  also  **  Cat- 
respondence  relative  to  atrocities  alleced  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Neapolitan  Army 
in  Si<Mly,V  1848:  SUte  Papers,  vol.  40,  p.  715. 
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period.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  resampfcion  of  hostilities  after  Septem- 
ber last,  until  March  or  April  this  year. 
I  was  aware  that  there  was  a  Parliament 
established  in  Sicily,  and  a  president.  In 
the  commanioations  of  Prince  GrancUeUi 
and  Mr.  ScoUia,  they  frequently  adverted 
to  that  fact.  £  was  aware  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Bombay  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government.  I  had  nothing  officially  to 
do  with  that.  In  the  defendants'  com- 
munication with  me  they  skated  that  the 
constitution  which  had  been  established 
in  Sicily  was  a  modification  of  that  estab- 
lished under  Lord  William  BmHnch  in  1812. 

Be-ezamined  by  Sir  F,  Thesiger. 

Did  your  lordship  learn  from  Prinoe 
Oranatelli,  or  Signer  Sedlia,  or  either  of 
them,  that  the  de  fcu:to  Grovernment  of 
Sicily  had  been  carried  off  in  the  Vectis  to 
Marsdilles  P — I  am  not  aware  that  I  heard 
anything  to  that  effect  from  them.  I 
think  I  learned  from  them  that  the  presi- 
dent  was  Mugginero  Seltimo.  I  do  not 
recollect  hearing  the  name  of  La  Farvia. 
I  knew  that  the  Marquis  de  Torriazza 
held  office.  I  did  not  learn  from  them 
what  office  he  held,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  at  that  time  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  were  con- 
versing on  topics  that  led  me  to  men- 
tion his  name,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  so,  but  I  have  no  distinct  re- 
collection of  their  having  informed  me 
that  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  in  question 
the  Prince  de  Caatelcicala  was  the  accre- 
dited minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  this  conntry. 
Henry  Harcourt  Wynn  A  wtrey.— Examined 

In  1807 1  held  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  Her  Majesty's  Slst  Regiment  of  foot.  1 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  blue,  and  served  in  the 
Peninsula  under  the  Duke.  In  Sept.  1848, 
while  residing  at  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  T  received 
a  commission  from  Colonel  Hugh  Forbes, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  had  subsequent 
communications  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Sicily,  and  frequently  with  La 
Farina,  the  Minister  of  War.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  made  to  me 
by  Colonel  Forbes,  and  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  minister,  La  Farina^  1 
went  to  Palermo  on  12th  Nov.  1848.  I 
saw  La  Farina,  and  attended  three  coun- 
cils of  war  there,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Forbes.  La  Farina  was  president,  and 
was  always  present,  with  other  members 
of  the  Government;  they  were  then  acting 
as  the  Government  of  the  country.  In 
consequence  of  instructions  which  I  re- 
ceived from  La  Farina  himself,  in  the 
War  Office,  on  18th  Nov.,  I  afterwards 
oame  to  England.    These  are  the  instruc- 


tions (prodt^ced),  and  this  letter,  dated  4th 
Oct.,  is  the  letter  I  first  received  from 
Colonel  Forbes  while  I  was  at  Leghorn,  in 
Tuscany — it  'is  countersigned  by  La 
Farina.     Colonel   Forbes   was  inspector- 

feneral  of  the  Sicilian  forces  unaer  the 
rovisional  Government.  I  quitted  Paler- 
mo on  19th  Nov.,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
England  till  20th  Dec,  as  I  was  charged 
with  other  matters ;  my  official  instructions 
were  to  report  myself  to  Prince  Granatdli, 
55,  Brook  Street.  I  did  not  know  what  he 
was  any  more  than  that  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Provisional  Government.  He 
was  styled  Sicilian  envoy  in  my  official 
instructions.  Before  I  quitted  Palermo, 
I  received  a  2002.  letter  of  credit  ftrom  the 
Marquis  de  Torriazza,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  2l6t  Dec.  I  went  to 
Brook  Street,  and  inquired  for  Prince 
OranaieUi.  I  was  received  by  Mr.  BoaUa. 
The  Prince  came  in  shortly  afterwards, 
and  Mr.  Scalia  presented  me  to  him.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Scalia,  '*  My  name  is  Colonel 
Aubrey;  lam  an  officer  in  the  Sicilian 
service,  and  I  am  ordered  to  report  my- 
self to  the  Sicilian  envoy,  Prince  Gra^ 
nateUi.*'  Mr.  Soalia  stopped  me  by  saying, 
"  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  but  we 
are  waiting  for  further  letters  or  instruc- 
tions from  our  Gk)vemment."  I  mentioned 
that  before  the  Prince  came  in,  and  when 
Mr.  Scalia  presented  me  he  mentioned  my 
name  to  the  Prince,  and  told  him  exactly 
what  I  had  stated  to  him.  The  Prince 
did  not  say  much,  except  that  they  were 
waiting  for  instructions.  We  had  not 
much  conversation  on  that  occasion.  I 
merely  called  to  report  myself,  as  a  matter 
of  form.  The  Prince  said  ho  was  well 
aware  what  my  mission  was.  I  under- 
stood he  had  received  information  fW)m 
private  friends  at  Palermo,  but  they  wore 
waiting  for  official  inslructions.  They  both 
told  me  that,  if  my  mission  involved  a  con- 
siderable Slim  of  money,  very  little  could 
be  done  wit)iout  money,  and  they  re- 
quested me  to  call  in  a  few  days,  or  a 
week,  and  they  would  most  likely  have  re. 
ceived  instructions  on  the  subject.  I  then 
left.  I  went  again  verv  soon,  because  I 
was  anxious  to  Know  whether  the  money 
had  arrived.  It  was  about  a  week  after. 
I  rather  think  the  Prince  was  not  present 
on  that  occasion,  but  the  interview  I  had 
was  with  Mr.  Soalia.  He  told  me  no 
money  had  arrived  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  my  mission.  I  did  not  present  my  in- 
structions to  them,  because  I  thought  it 
was  perfectly  unnecessary,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  whole 
thing.  I  told  Mr.  Soalia  on  the  second 
occasion  that  my  orders  were  to  embark 
part  of  the  men  I  was  to  raise  equally  on 
Doard  two  steamers,  which  they  had  pur- 
chased.   Mr.  Scalia  said,  "  It  la  true  that 
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we  have  purchased  two  Bteamers,  and  very 
fine  steamers  tihey  are,  bat  aU  the  money 
is  not  paid  for  them."  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  names  of  the  Tessels  were 
mentioned  on  that  occasion,  but  they  were 
subsequently  repeatedly  mentioned.  They 
were  the  Bombay  and  the  Vectie.  I  then 
mentioned  to  Mr.  8ealia  my  intention  of 
embarking  the  men  on  board  the  two 
steamers ;  that  I  was  directed  to  do  so  in 
my  official  instructions.  Mr.  Sccdia  said 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
.dent  to  do  that,  that  it  would  be  running 
a  great  risk,  and  I  understood  him  also 
to  say  that  he  should  advise  the  Prince, 
or  would  himself  communicate  with  the 
G-oyenunent  at  Palermo,  on  the  subject. 
He  seemed  averse  to  haye  them  put  on 
board.  He  said  there  was  great  risk  of 
the  vessel  being  seized.  The  British 
Qoyemment  would,  in  fact,  interfere,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  great  risk  of  the 
steamors.  I  then  asked  what  I  was  to  do 
with  the  men,  how  they  were  to  be  sent. 
I  had  told  him  I  had  to  send  one  battalion, 
1,200  men,  and  60  as  a  reserve.  A  great 
deal  of  conversation  passed  on  the  subject 
of  the  contracts  for  clothing  the  men,  and 
I  particularly  told  him  that  I  had  got  my 
own  uniform  made  up  according  to  the 
instructions,  and  I  should  like  to  show  it 
to  him.  He  said  he  should  like  to  see  it 
very  much ;  I  did  not  show  it  him.  I 
do  not  think  anything  else  passed  on  that 
second  occasion.  I  had  subsequently  more 
than  a  dozen  interviews.  After  that  I 
went  there  constantly  every  week.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  conversation  about 
the  steamers,  further  than  that  they  told 
me  they  were  very  fine  vessels  indeed,  and 
the  VecHs  was  at  Liverpool,  and  she  was 
in  a  more  advanced  state,  and  would  be 
ready  sooner  than  the  Bombay;  it  was 
Mr.  SeaUa  said  that ;  he  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  man  of  busineFS;  he  always 
acted.  I  think  the  Prince  was  present. 
That  was  when  I  came  there  to  receive 
further  instructions,  or  to  know  whether 
any  orders  had  been  sent  from  the  Govern- 
ment. I  always  learnt  that  no  funds  had 
been  remitted.  The  answer  always  was, 
*•  No  instructions,  no  money."  They  said 
they  were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  remit- 
tance from  the  Government,  and  if  the 
remittance  was  not,  as  I  understood,  soon 
paid,  there  would  be  an  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance as  to  the  steamers,  for  the 
deposit  money  that  bad  been  paid.  I 
understood  they  had  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  aocoant  of  these  steamers,  but 
there  was  more  to  be  paid,  and  if  this 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  they  would 
be  in  a  scrape.  I  asked  them,  when  they 
were  both  present,  if  the^  could  give  anv 
reason  why  this  money  had  not  arrivea, 
and  they  answered^  that  they  coald  only 


acoount  for  it,  because  a  loan,  for  which  the 
Provisional  Government  had  been  |in 
negotiation  with  the  French  Government, 
had  failed.  I  understood  it  was  for 
750,0001.  I  did  not  understand  from 
either  of  them  on  what  the  loan  was  to  be 
raised,  but  I  knew  it.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Prince  Oranaidii  and  Mr.  Scalia 
were  both  present,  and  we  were  speaking 
of  the  steamers,  I  asked  them  who  was  to 
command  the  Bombay,  and  the  answer 
was,  that  at  that  moment  they  were  in 
want  of  a  person.  The  person  who  had 
been  engaged,  I  understood,  was  of  the 
i  name  otra/rker.  They  asked  me  whether 
I  knew  of  any  English  dashing  fellow  who 
would  like  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Bombay.  I  said  I  had  no  acquaintance 
among  the  naval  officers,  but  I  would 
make  inquiry  through  my  agent.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  how  the  Bon£ay  and  VeeH» 
were  to  be  employed.  I  spoke  to  my 
agent,  whose  name  is  Latekford,  and  he 
immediately  made  inquiry,  and  wrote  me 
a  note,  in  consequence  of  which  I  waited 
on  Prince  OranaieUi  and  Mr.  Scalia  with 
Mr.  Latchford  and  Lieutenant  Waghom. 
It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at 
Brook  Street,  and  we  were  told  the  Prince 
was  not  up.  Lieutenant  Waghom  said  he 
could  not  remain,  and  it  was  agreed  we 
should  return  at  two.  I  returned  at  two 
with  Mr.  Laiehfordf  and  saw  the  Prince 
and  Mr.  SoaUa.  Lieutenant  Waghom  did 
not  return.  I  informed  the  Prince  and 
Mr.  Scalia  we  had  found  just  the  very  man 
they  wanted  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Bombay,  Mr.  Latchford  then  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Scalia  who  and  what  Lieu- 
tenant Waghom  was;  that  Lieutenant 
Waghom,  if  they  would  confer  on  him  the 
command  of  the  Bombay,  would  engage 
I  to  have  her  fitted  out  in  less  time  than  any 
;  other  man  could  do  it,  because  he  was 
I  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pitcher*8,  or  Pilcher^s, 
I  who  I  understood  was  the  ship- builder. 
Mr.  Laichford  told  them  that  if  they 
took  Lieutenant  Waghom  into  their  ser- 
vice, and  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Bombay,  he  would  engage,  out  of 
the  eighteen  steamers  which  the  King  of 
^Naples  had  in  his  service,  to  bring  in 
twelve  of  them ;  that  he  would  answer  for, 
but  he  could  not  answer  for  the  other  six. 
Prince  OranaieUi  did  not  speak  at  all,  but 
when  Mr.  Latchford  had  finished  spea^ip^ 
in  English  to  Mr.  ScaUa,  I  stopped  him 
and  translated  it,  word  for  word,  in 
French,  fearing  he  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  English,  in  order  that  be 
might  peifectly  well  understand  what  Mr. 
Latchford  said,  and  the  Prince  answered 
in  French,  "  Cela  sera  hon  pour  notw,''  and 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  shook  his  head,  and 
appeared  very  well  satisfied.  The  inter- 
view ended  by  Mr.  ScaXia  tolling  us  Uxat 
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be  would  mnke  an  immediate  commnnica- 
tion  to  the  Government  at  Palermo,  par- 
ticularly asking  what  the  address  of 
Lieutenant  Wcighoi-n  was,  which  he  took 
down  in  writing,  heoanse  they  said  they 
coald  not  engage  Li'-n tenant  Waghorn 
themselves,  but  conld  only  recommend 
bim,  and  would  wait  for  instructions.  That 
Was  what  they  were  to  write  about.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  anything  was  said  about 
the  TesseVs  guns.  They  did  not  say  what 
wns  to  be  done  with  the  vessels,  or  their 
destination.  On  15th  January,  in  the 
present  year,  I  took  a  let'er  to  Prince 
Granaielli  and  Mr.  Scalla,  and  left  it  with 
a  servant  at  the  house  {the  notice  to  pi'oduee 
this  letter  was  admitted,  hut  it  was  not 
produced).  This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
(produced).  It  contained  an  enclosure,  the 
letter  of  the  Minister  of  War,  La  Farina^ 
dated  18th  November,  containing  my  final 
instructions.  I  made  this  copy  myself,  in 
my  own  writing.  This  is  the  original 
[letters  read) : 

•*15th  January,  1849.  To  His  Excellency 
Prince  Granatelli  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  ScaHa. 
Gentlemen,-  -I  have  the  honour  to  send  yon  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  last  instructions  1  receiyed 
from  your  Government  at  Palermo  on  18th 
November  last.  Since  my  arrival  in  London  I 
have  called  several  times  in  Brook  Street  fur 
the  purpose  of  learning  what  instnictions  have 
been  sent  to  yuu  in  respect  to  myself  for  the 
niissioQ  with  which  I  have  heen  charged  by 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Sicily,  and  which  mission  I  have,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  endeavoured  faithfully  to  execute ; 
and,  as  far  ab  depends  upon  myself,  no  exer- 
tions have  been  spared  to  carr*  it  through  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  orders  I  received,  con- 
fidently reljing  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
Sicilian  Government  to  transmit  to  England, 
agreeably  to  the  a«surance  made  to  me  at 
Palermo,  the  requisite  funds  to  meet  the  sevejral 
engagements  I  have  found  it  necessary  io  enter 
into  on  behalf  of  the  Sicilian  Government.  I 
feel  ^ati^fied  that  you  will  readily  afford  me 
every  informatiou  in  your  p<»wer ;  and  1  have 
DOW  the  honour  to  represent  to  you,  as  commis- 
sioners of  the  Sicilian  Government  in  London, 
to  whom  I  am  officially  directed  in  my  instruc- 
tions to  apply,  that  I  have  now  been  one  month 
in  England  waiting  for  orders  and  instructions 
from  the  Sicilian  Government,  and  I  therefore 
consider  it  my  duty  respectfully  to  submit  to 
your  consideration  the  expediency  of  coming  to 
a  elear  and  prompt  understanding  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  request  you  to  furni:ih  me  with  your 
advice  and  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  I 
shall  act,  and  which  you  may  consider  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  views  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Sicilian  Government;  and  I 
have  alfO  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
favour  me  with  as  early  a  reply  as  possible ;  and 
in  case  you  have  not  yet  rec<'ived  instructions 
to  transmit  immediately  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Government  of  Palermo.  I  shall  then  wait 
the  return  of  the  answer.  (Signed)  H.  H. 
Wynn  Aubrey." 
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The  following  I  believe  to  be  a  literal 
translation  of  the  enclosure ;  I  made  it  my- 
self  (read) : 

"Palermo,  12th  November,  1848.  Most 
worthy  Colonel, — To-morrow,  profiting  by  the 
French  steamer,  conformably  to  what  has  been 
now  agreed  upon,  you  will  depart  for  England, 
where  you  will  embark  all  those  disciplined 
troops  which  you  will  find  ready  to  be  removed 
to  this  place ;  in  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
men  that  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
battalion  according  to  what  has  been  agreed 
upon  with  Colonel  Forbes,  if  they  are  not  ready 
at  the  moment,  you  will  be  pleaised  to  wait  for 
instructions  from  this  Government,  according  to 
which,  and  conformably  to  the  conditions  which 
you  will  find  therein  prescribed,  you  will  either 
re-commeuoe  the  enlistment,  or  desist  altogether 
from  the  undertaking.  The  soldiers  who  will 
be  sent  here  with  their  respective  officers,  will 
receive  their  respective  pay  from  the  day  of  their 
embarkation.  Do  everything 'with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  with  the  celerity  corresponding  to  the 
urgency  of  the  present  state  of  Sicily,  and  with 
the  truest  sentiments  of  esteem  believe  me,  &c., 
G.  La  Farina." 

The  answer  of  Prince  OranateUi  and 
Mr.  SoaJLia  to  Colonel  Aubrey  was  here 
read  as  follows : — 

"London,  23rd  January,  1849.  Sir,— We 
have  received  your  letter  of  the  loth  instant, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter,  and  we  have  de- 
layed replying  to  it,  waiting  from  day  to  day 
for  news  from  Palermo.  What  we  can  assure 
you  of  is  not  having  received  instructions  which 
can  possibly  relate  to  you,  or  which  treat  of  the 
mission  to  which  you  allude.  Not  being  able 
in  any  way  to  correspond  to  your  wishes,  we 
niuitt  limit  ourselves  to  suggesting  that  you 
should  write  to  Palermo,  whilst  we  on  our  side 
will  make  known  the  communication  we  have 
received  from  you.** 

I  communicated  to  the  Prince  and  Mr. 
Scalia  the  contents  of  Colonel  i^or&e«*  letler 
which  led  me  to  Palermo,  and  also  the  in- 
stmctions.  I  did  not  read  the  letters  to 
them,  but  I  made  thorn  acquainted  with 
the  contents,  as  Colonel  Forbes  desired  me 
to  mention  to  the  Prince  that  he  wished  his 
two  boys  to  be  hent  oat  in  the  Bombay  to 
Palermo,  and  that  the  Government  had 
transmitted  an  order  to  tbateflfect,  together 
with  some  money.  He  had  already  com- 
municated with  the  Prince  to  that  effect. 
These  are  the  official  instructions  of  4th 
October,  about  the  two  boys.  The  letter  is 
countersigned  by  La  Farina.  I  told  them 
I  was  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  body  of  troops  that  was  to  consist 
of  1,2(50  men ;  that  I  was  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  supply  all  these  men  with  arms, 
clothing,  ana  equipment  of  all  sorts,  and 
necessaries,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
able  to  take  the  field  in  the  most  effective 
state.  I  told  them  that,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  written  to  the  \igents  from 
Leghorn  and  Lyons  that  I  was  coming 
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And  telling  tbem  what  to  do,  that  tihe  matter 
wb8  already  in  a  very  advanced  state 
as  regarded  my  mission  with  reference  to 
the  men  and  contracts.  I  told  them  these 
men  were  to  be  embarked  on  board  these 
eteamer|,  according  to  my  orders,  and 
then  to  make  the  best  or  our  way  to 
Palermo  without  loss  of  time,  and  then, 
with  the  assistHiice  of  Lord  Palmei-eton^B 
gnn^,  wo  should  be  able  to  make  rery 
active  resistance.  I  told  them  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  remain  to  be  attacked  at 
Palermo,  bnt  we  intended  imraediacely  to 
proceed  against  the  Kin^  of  Naples,  and 
endeavoar  to.oust  him  out  of  Naples  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  to  proceed  to  organ- 
ise an  expedition  by  stirring  np  the  Cala- 
brifins.  1  also  told  them  that  application 
had  been  made  to  me  to  get  an  admii-al  to 
command  all  the  steamers,  and  that  I  had 
been  ord<  red  to  Fend  the  admiral  without 
loss  of. time  to  Palermo.  I  told  them  the 
admiral  was  Captain  Hanchepp,  of  Her 
Majesty's  navy,  a  man  who  had  four 
wounds  in  his  body,  and  could  not  walk 
very  well.  I  told  them  that  orders  had 
been  sent  for  him  to  go  to  Palermo,  to  be 
engaged  as  High  Admiral  of  Sicily.  There 
was  a  great  deal  passed  at  difl'ereut  times, 
which  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect, 
but  I  gare  them  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
my  mission  in  ©very  way,  and  tboynnder- 
Btood  it  most  perfectly.  I  told  them  that 
everything  was  in  a  forward  state.  I 
told  them  I  wns  ordered,  in  my  oflBcial  in- 
structions, to  have  the  men's  uniform 
made  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Knyr- 
lish  troops,  the  coats  to  be  red,  with  white 
facings,  and  the  troui^ers  dark  green,  so  as 
tK>  have  the  colours  red,  white,  and  green, 
which  are  the  Sicilian  colours ;  and  the 
buttons  and  breast-plates  were  to  bear  the 
emblems  oi*  Sicily.  These  are  some  of 
\hem  { prodv^ced) :  neithtr  the  Prince  nor 
Mr.  Scalia  saw  them.  I  only  explained  lo 
them  how  the  uniforms  were  to  be  made, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Soalia  I  would  bring  him 
my  uniform  to  show  him,  bnt  I  did  not.  In 
consequence  of  his  not  answering  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  him,  I  did  not  go.  I 
cannot  precisely  say  when  it  was  that  I 
ceased  to  communicate  with  them.  T  did 
so  in  consequenceofaletterwhich  I  received 
from  Colonel  Fitrbes  about  the  month  of 
February.  My  contracts  remained  as 
before  with  tho  contractors,  who  held  me 
rea'ponsiy)le.  They  were  not  exaOtly  com- 
pleted, in  consequence  of  not  knowing  the 
number  of  men  we  should  have.  1  never 
received  the  funds  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete them.  The  contracts  were  left  in  an 
unfinished  state.  The  clothes  were  partly 
made— I  had  seen  them  myself,  and  had 
my  own  regimentals.  I  had  not  enlisted 
the  1,260  ni^n,  but  they  were  engaged.  I 
r.evcr  was  on  board  the  Bombay  till  after 


she  was  seized.  X  went  on  board  about  the 
20th  March,  four  or  five  days  after  she  was 
seised.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
fitting  out  of  vessels  for  war  purposes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
Are  you  a  colonel  in  the  British  army  P  — 
No,  I  hold  no  rank  at  all  in  th^s  British 
army     I  ceised  to  belong  to  the  British 
army  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  for  which 
I  wear  this  medal.    I  was  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Boyal  Hoise  Guards  Blue.    I  was  a 
lieutenant-oolonel  in  the  Spanish  service. 
When  I    first    communicated    with    the 
Sicilian  Government,  while  X  was  at  Piaa» 
X  was  living  as  a  gentleman  in  my  own 
house,  on  mv  private  fortune.    I  entered 
into  the  Sicilian  service  in  October  1818. 
1  was  to  be  paid  full  pay  as  a  colonel. 
They  were  to  pay  me  in  ounces,  what  was 
equival^^nt  to  about  24«.  a  day.    After  I 
was  thus  engaged  in  their  service,  X  was 
admitted  to  their  councils  of  war,  and 
bore  part  in  thetn.     X  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  when  they  treated  me  like  rascals, 
wh^n  they  placed  me  in  a  position  which 
I  am  extremely  happy  of  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaininfir  publicly.  1 1  was  w  hen 
they  sent  Mr.  CaateUia  over  here  to  take 
away  the  steamers.    Xt  was  early  in  March 
when  X  ceased    to  act  for  the  Sicilian 
Government.     X  first  communicated  with 
the  agents  here  for  the  Neapolitan  Gov. 
ernment  about  tho  lOrh  or  12ih  March. 
It  was  then  that  I  communicated  to  them 
what  had  taken" place  between  the  Prince, 
Mr.  Scalia,  and  myself.     From  that  time 
to  this  I  have  more  or  less  been  in  rommu- 
nication  with  them.    X  should  say  I  could 
swear  that  1  had  twelve  interviews  with  the 
Prince  and  Mr.  Scalia,  but  X  shoTild  think 
there  were  nearly  fifteen.    X  never  had  a 
communication  with  them  in  the  presence 
ot  a  third  person,  except  once,  when  Mr. 
Latchfo^'d  was  present.     When  1  wrote  a 
letter  to  them  containing  the  enclosure,  I 
received  the  answer,  which  has  been  read, 
on  J*ST(i  January.    X  nerer  received  any 
other  letter  from  them,  except  a  note  from 
Mr.  Scalia,  which  was  of  no  importance. 
I  wrote  to  them  on  19th  February.     This 
is  the  letter  (prodtioed).  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  it.    They  did  not  answer  it  at  all.     I 
wrote  tbem  another  letter  on  26th  Febru- 
ary; thi8isit(pradtt«ed).  I  did  not  receive 
any  answer  to  that.    X  did  receive  a  note, 
but  whether  it  related  to  that,  whether  it 
was  in  reply,  I  do  not  know.    I  never 
received  any  answer  to    that    letter   of 
2(5th   February.     After  26th  February   I 
received  no  communication  of  any  kind 
whatever  from  them.    The  first  person  I 
communicated  with,  on  behalf  of  the  Nea- 
polit'Mi  Government, was  Mr.  WTiite,  of  the 
firm  of  White  and  Broughton.    They  are 
solicitors  to  Prince  Cas^eloicala,  and  they 
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were  BoUcitors  to  my  family  manj  years  I 
ago.  l^hey  never  acted  as  my  solicitors.  ■ 
I  saw  Prince  Casielcioftla  himse]f,  a^i  near  ' 
as  T  can  recollect,  on  13th  March.  I  never 
told  Prince  GranatelU  or  Mr.  Scalia  that  I 
would  betray  what  passed  between  us  to 
the  Neapolitan  (jovernment.  I  never  gave 
them  the  slightest  intimation  that  I  was, 
or  ever  would  be,  in  communication  with 
the  Neapolitan  Government.  I  have  not 
received  any  money  from  any  of  the 
agents  of  the  Neapolitan  Government;  I 
am  to  receive  some.  Am  I  obliged  to 
answer  that  question?  It  was  agreed 
that  I  was  to  receive  the  pay  which  the 
Sicilians  owed  me  ;  that  was  six  months* 
pay,  3002.  I  am  to  be  paid  that  for  assist- 
ing with  my  evidence  to  seize  tho  Bombay 
steamer.  I  did  give  evidence,  on  which 
the  seizure  took  place.  I  was  the  informor 
on  that  occasion . 

Sir  F.  Theai^er:  Tell  me  the  rea- 
son why  30U  left  the  SioMian  cause? — 
I  was  chavged  with  a  commission  from 
the  Sicilian  Govemment  to  this  country « 
which  involved  a  considerckble  sum  of 
money.  When  I  ca-ne  to  this  country, 
I  went  to  the  contractoia  and  maae 
the  contracts  for  these .  articles.  1 
ahowed  them  my  letters  of  instrnoti'on, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  would  ex- 
e<*ate  the  contracts  or  not.  Thoir  answer 
waB  this:  '*  Colonel  Aubrey,  we  know 
nothing  of  Provisional  Govern  iients,  but 
we  know  you  ;  and,  if  you  will  be  respon- 
sible, and  will  not  leave  England,  and  in 
short  will  personally  guarantee  to  us,  we 
will  execute  these  contractH:"  and  1 
pledged  mv  word  and  honour  I  would  do 
80 ;  and  when  I  found  no  money  or  in- 
structions came»  I  found  myself  in  a  very 
peculiar  p  >Bition,  and  the  contractors 
were  pressing  me  very  much.  I  then 
wrote  to  Colonel  Forhea  to  tell  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Sicily  that,  if  the 
money  was  not  sent,  I  should  be  under 
the  necci>Bity  to  seize  the  steamers,  in 
consequence  of  what  the  contractors 
would  oblige  me,  to  save  themselves,  to 
pay  themHelves,  I  then  imagined,  in  an 
action  for  debt ;  and  I  have  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Forbes  to  prove  that  he  did  make 
this  communic<^tion  to  the  Government  of 
Sicily,  and  the  result  wa»,  that  instead  of 
acting  like  honest  men,  they  send  a  man 
here  with  private  instructions  to  get  these 
Bteamers  away  as  soon  as  possible:  and 
Colonel  Forbes  wrote  to  me:  *'Now, 
Colonel  Attbrey,  save  yourself;  they  are 
playing  tricks  with  you;  Sf'ise  the 
steamers ;  *'  and  I  did.  They  wanted  to 
throw  m3  over,  hut  I  was  rather  too  deep 
for.  them.  The  contracts  amounted  to 
l,500i. 

Benjamin  Latchford:  I  live  in  Upper 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  Westminster,  and  am 


a  military  accoutrement  maker.  In  Oc- 
tober 1848.  I  received  a  commission  from 
Colonel  Aubrey  on  the  eubject  of  some 
accoutrements.  He  was  not  then  in  Eng- 
land, but  arrived  on  2 1  si  December.  I  saw 
him  the  next  day,  and  reported  what  I  had 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  communicaticm 
I  had  received.  I  also  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  Colonel  Forbes  of 
8icily,in  consequence  of  which  1  went  to 
Brook  Street  (that  was  befo^'e  Colonel 
Aubrey  arrived  in  Entrlaud).  I  saw  Prince 
GranatelU ;  he  was  alone.  I  told  him  my 
nnmc  was  Latch/ord,  and  said  I  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  Colonel  Forbes  and 
Colonel  Aubrey,  whom  I  had  no  doubt  he 
know,  lie  said  he  know  Co'ond  Forbes 
very  wrll,  but  he  did  not  know  much  of 
( 'olonel  ^u&rey ;  he  had  heard  of  him.  and 
he  was  very  happy  to  see  me.  I  said  I 
was  contracting  to  supply  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, clothing.  &c.  to  the  Sicilian  Pro- 
visional Government.  I  stated  to  him 
that  my  letters  made  mention  of  two 
areamboats.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
rou'^h  about  the  steamboats,  or  the  arms 
or  accoutrements,  and  said  I  would  pet 
more  particnlars  from  Colonel  D^Amiro. 
It  was  wi*h  s  »me  little  difficulty  1  could 
understand  him.  He  did  not  S|>eak  Eng- 
lish very  well  The  names  of  the  ves  els 
were  not  mentioned  nor  was  anything 
said  as  to  ihe  u<4o  to  wliich  they  were  to 
be  appli(  d.  Nothing  was  said  then  as  to 
the  purpose.  I  was  prepaiing  arms, 
mnskets,  swords,  rifles,  clothing  accoutre- 
ments, caps,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  Nothing 
was  said  in  this  firht  conversation  with 
Prince  GranatelU  as  to  how  they  were  to 
be  sent-  I  afterwards  went  in  search  of 
D'Affiiao^  and  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hanover  Square ;  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  ihe  name  of  the  place.  I 
went  to  the  address  the  Prince  gave  me. 
I  did  not  afterward^  state  to  the  Princs 
or  Mr.  Scalia  what  had  passed  between 
D'Amico  and  myself. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  objeoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence  of  any  conversations 
with  D*AnUro,tkS  only  tending  to  prein- 
dice  the  defendants,  bat  the  Court  ruled 
it  to  be  admissible. 

1  wenttoi>'^ni«roandtoldhimmyn&'ne, 
and  that  I  had  been  with  Prince  Graua- 
ielU,  who  had  recommen-lod  me  to  call  on 
him.  He  said  he  was  very  much  fati^u^'d, 
that  he  had  not  long  arrived,  but  he 
would  see  the  Prince  soon.  He  conld 
not  attend  to  much  that  I  bad  to  say,  but  I 
told  him  thst  1  understood  there  were  two 
steamers  purchase d«  or  ahout  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  that  we  were  getting  on  with 
the  arms  and  accoutrements,  &c.  in  accord- 
ance with  letters  that  I  had  received 
from  Colonels  Forbes  and  Aubrey,  He 
seemed  very  much  pleased,  thanked  me, 
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and  said  he  would  see  me  some  other 
time.  Colonel  Aubrey  was  not  in  England 
at  that  time.  I  saw  him  on.  the  2lBt  or 
22nd  December,  which  was,  I  think,  six 
weeks  or  two  months  after  my  interview 
with  D*Amico.  I  accompanied  Colonel 
Aiibrey  to  Brook  Street*  and  fonnd  Prince 
Granatelli  and  Signer  Stalia  there.  I 
think  they  were  together.  Lientenant 
Waghom  had  accompanie^l  ns  to  Brook 
Street,  but  he  was  impatient,  and  did  not 
remain  to  see  the  Prince.  I  df*  not  re- 
collect the  beginnyig  of  what  passed,  but 
it  was  to  the  effect,  that  in  consequence  of 
letters  I  had  received,  and  applications 
made  to  me  by  Colonel  Aubrey,  I  had 
made  inquiries  among  my  friends  respect- 
ing a  man  something  after  the  sort  of  Sir 
Charles  Napiei',  to  command  the  steamer, 
and  I  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  man  of 
the  sort  they  wished,  Lieutenant  Wdghom^ 
a  man  who  had  worked  his  way  overland 
from  India,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  that  in  eonversation 
with  him  he  had  explained  to  me  that  be 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
every  vessel  the  King  of  Naples  had,  that 
he  had  eighteen  steamers,  and  twelve  of 
them  were  so  situated  that,  if  he  had 
command  of  the  Bombay,  manned  with 
British,  he  could  fetch  the  twelve  out  in 
twelve  days,  one  each  day.  The  Prince 
did  not  seem  to  understand  me  very  well, 
and  Colonel  Aubrey  explained  it  to  him  in 
some  other  language,  upon  which  he 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  seemed  highly 
pleased;  but  he  did  not  talk  English  on 
that  occasion,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he 
said.  I  fancy  he  said  something,  not 
much,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Aubrey,  1  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 
I  recommended  Lieutenant  Wcufhom  as  a 
very  highly  spirited  individual,  and  I 
thought  a  meritorious  officer,  such  an  one 
as  they  wanted.  Mr.  Scalia  told  us  they 
must  communicate  witli  the  Government, 
they  could  not  make  the  appointment 
themselves.  Some  explanation  was  given 
to  the  Prince  as  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Waghom,  as  he  could  not  quite  understand 
what  a  lieutenant  was,  and  after  that  they 
said  they  should  write  to  the  Government 
immediately  on  the  subje-ct.  I  afterwards 
went  down  to  the  Bombay  at  Blackwall, 
and  found  Captain  Moody  in  charge  of 
her.  I  made  an  inquiry  of  him  respecting 
'Colonel  Forbes'  two  sons.  He  lold  me 
that  he  hiid  no  instructions  to  take  two 
boys  to  Palermo  with  him,  I  told  him  I 
was  certain  they  were  to  go  in  that  vessel, 
as  the  other  was  gone.  He  said,  I  cannot 
take  them  nnless  you  get  an  order.  I 
asked  him  from  whom,  that  if  he  thought 
proper  I  won  Id  go  to  Prince  GranatfUi 
and  get  the  order,  because  Prince  Grana- 
telli  and  Mr.  Scalia^  as  envois,  had  got 


the  order  from  the  Sicilian-  Government 
for  them  to  go  out.  He  said,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  West  end,  I  might 
go  to  the  agents,  I  think  he  Haid  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  and 
address.  I  went  there,  and  the  agents 
were  not  at  home.  Captain  Moody  de- 
sired me  to  be  as  expeditious  as  I  could,  for 
early  on  Friday  morning  he  should  leave 
the  river.    This  was  on  the  Wednesday. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. 

You  never  did  get  any  such  order,  T 
suppose,  from  the  Pi-inoe  or  Mr.  Scalia  f — 
I  aid  not. 

William  Edward  OUpin:  I  am  an  armj- 
clothier  in  the  Strand.  I  received  an 
order  from  Colonel  Aubrey  for  clothing, 
caps,  accoutrements,  knapsacks,  and  all 
other  articles  requisite  for  a  regiment  of 
1,200  men,  and  I  was  desired  by  him  to 
prepare  patterns  of  the  clothes,  which  I 
did.  'The  breastplate  and  bnttons  prc- 
duced  are  what  1  so  prepared.  I  fur- 
nished Colonel  Aubrey  with  a  uniform  for 
himself  as  an  officer. 

Bernard  WM  Dryden  :  I  have  been  for 
some  years  in  the  Nayj.  Last  year  I  was 
carrying  oh  business  as  a  commission 
agent  at  Liverpool.  A  steamer  called  the 
Vectis  arrived  there.  I  went  on  board, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  a  very  nice  craft, 
and  hearing  from  the  agent,  Ltberto  that 
she  was  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  insurgent 
Goverament  at  Sicily,  I  applied  by  letter 
to  Prince  Granatelli  and  Mr.  Scalia  for 
the  first  lieutenancy  or  the  command  of 
her.  I  followed  up  my  letter,  to  which  I 
rt'ceived  no  answer,  and  came  to  Lond€»n 
and  had  an  introduction  to  Signor  jSca/i a, 
and  I  presume  the  party  whom  I  never  did 
speak  to  was  the  Prince  OranaieiH.  I 
repeated  to  them  the  substance  of  my 
letter,  that  I  wanted  service.  I  statod 
that  I  had  served  in  seven  vessels  of  vt  ar, 
steam  frigates  (that  is  so),  and  was  with 
Lord  Keene  up  the  Indus  in  the  gun-boat 
service,  that  I  had  been  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  at  sea,  and  felt  myself  fully 
qualified  to  carry  a  vessel  into  action. 
Signer  Scalia  said  he  could  g^ve  me 
nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  an  answer 
then.  I  saw  him  afterwards  several  times. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  not  give  roe  an 
answer  as  to  being  put  on  pay  until  they 
heard  from  the'ir  emissary,  who  I  pre- 
sume was  Captain  CasieUia,  who  had  gone 
over  for  funds.  I  had  no  positive  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  Bombay  from 
the  Prince  or  Signer  Scalia,  I  had  my 
information  from  the  intended  commo- 
dore, Parker,  On  one  occasion  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  Brook  Street  to 
breakfast  with  the  Prince,  Signor  Scalia, 
and  Commodore  Parker ^  but  nothing  took 
place  that  I  could  takerotice  of  to  give  in 
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evidence.  Captain  Parker  and  myself 
were  in  the  habit  of  freely  talking  on  the 
subject  of  Sicily,  or  the  destination  of  the 
Bornhay,  and  Signer  8calia  was  present ; 
not  several  times,  only  on  that  one  occa- 
sion. I  heard  Signer  ScaXia  say  that 
the  Bombay  and  Vectia  were  going  out  for 
the  purpose  of  being  war  steamers  against 
the  Neapolitans.  Signer  Scalia  did  not 
tell  me  tnat  Captain  Parker  was  to  be  com- 
modore. I  heard  that  from  Parker  him- 
self. Nothine  was  said  to  me  by  Signer 
Sealia  as  to  the  persons  who  wore  to  be 
employed.  I  Went  on  board  the  Bombay 
I  think  early  in  March.  I  saw  Mr.  WiC- 
cor,  Jan.,  and  Captain  Moody  on  board.  I 
told  Captain  Moody  that  I  had  been  expect- 
ing an  engagement  to  go  out  and  join  the 
insnrgents  at  Palermo  since  November, 
and  I  wanted  for  the  sake  of  saying  ex- 

Sense  to  be  appointed  an  oflioer  of  the 
tom5ai/ until  saoh  time  as  I  got  out  there. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  so  long  with 
fiiYourable  hopes  held  out  to  me  by 
Signer  Scotia  m  conjunction  with  Prince 
GranaieUiy  and  he  had  always  given  me 
reation  to  suppose  I  should  go  out  in  the 
Bombay  as  the  Veetis  had  gone,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  I  should  not  be  kept 
banging  on  any  longer,  but  should  have  a 
berth  at  once.  Captain  Moody  said,  "  If 
you  bring  a  note  from  Prince  OranaUili 
to  me,  I  will  make  an  officership  for  you  ; 
I  am  full  at  present." 

I  was  on  board  the  Bombay  more  than 
once.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  Way  in  which  she  was  fitted 
out.  She  was  decidedly  fitted  out  as 
a  vessel  of  war,  and  a  very  fine  one 
too.  There  is  a  great  difierence  between 
a  merchant  vesseland  a  vessel  of  war.  In 
the  first  place  she  had'  masked  batteries 
for  swivel  guns — that  is  by  slipping  sun- 
dry bolts  out  of  the  bulwarks  you  have 
the  whole  surface  of  the  deck  for  the  pl»y 
of  a  82-pounder,  or  28-pounder,  whichever 
it  may  be,  so  that  yen  may  hare  a  large 
swivel  gun.  She  also  had  eircl'es  fitted 
for  fighting  guns,  and  also  holes  pierced 
for  fighting  bolts  or  carronades  for  shot  or 
shell.  She  had  strengthening^  knees  for 
fighting  guns  which  you  have  not  in  a 
merchant  vessel ;  they  are  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  traversing  guns  to  save  the 
deck  from  being  weakened.  She  was  a 
very  comfortable  ship  for  a  sailor,  for  she 
had  everything  in  proper  man-of-war 
fashion,  hammocks,  battens,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  They  had  hammock  netting  I 
believe,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  that,  but 
hooks  for  slinging  hammocks ;  I  did  not 
observe  hew  many.  I  saw  racks  for  small 
af  ms,  and  I  anderstood  there  was  a  maga- 
zine, but  I  did  not  see  it.  I  believe  there 
were  two  gatlevs.  It  is  not  usual  for  a 
merchant  vessel  to  have  two,  and  there 


would  be  but  one  in  a  man-of-war  like  the 
Bombay  in  my  opinion  :  it  depends  on  the 
style  of  the  vessel ;  there  are  two  generally 
speaking* 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  KeUy. 

Did  Prince  Granatelli  say  anything  to 
yon,  that  you  can  remember,  on  any  of 
these  subjects  P — No ;  he  was  net  present 
when  the  conversation  took  place  about 
the  flt'^amers.  The  vessel  was  so  con- 
BCructed  that  itwotfld  receive  swivel  guns. 
There  were  none  actually  put  on  board  to 
my  knowledge.  I  saw  no  arms'  at  all  on 
board,  nor  any  armament  or  furniture  for 
the  purpo8e»  of  War.  I  think  I  first  saw 
the  vessel  irr  the  latter  part  of  Janaary. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Peninsalar 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamers.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Government  mail-packets 
are  constructed  to  receive  at  least  four 
guns  of  the  largest  si^e,  large  swivel  guns 
such  as  I  have  described.  I  was  never 
actually  engaged'  for  the  Bombay.  I  ap- 
plied repeatedly,  but  never  got  a  definite 
answer  one  way  or  tVie  other.  I  was  last 
on  board  the  Bombay  I  believe  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  men  were  paid 
their  advance  notes,  and  I  believe  she  was 
to  start  next  monring ;  that  was  early  in 
March.  I  think.  At  that  time  she  had 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  received  any  arma- 
ment, or  arms  of  any  description  en  board. 
I  have  no  idea  what  nmnber  of  men  were 
on  board  at  that  time.  I  saw  but  ybtj 
few ;  not  more  than  half-a-dozen,  for  they 
were  ashore  getting  their  notes  changed. 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  hammocks  there 
were# 

Rtf-examfined  by  Sir  F.  Thedger. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you 
know  the  Government  mail  steamers  :  are 
those  what  you  call  war  steamers? — 
No ;  there  are  two  distiitct  classes.  One 
i3  a  proper  man-of-war,  and  the  others 
may  be  made  either  a  man-of-war  or 
a  merchant  vessel.  I  have  never  neen 
one  of  the  mail-packets  with  circles; 
but  they  might  be  made  capable  of  fight- 
ing broadside  guns.  The  Bombay  had  no 
guns  on  beard,  but  she  was  fitted  ap  to 
fight  her  way  anywhere.  In  about  six 
hours  you  might  launeh  the  guns,  and 
have  everything  necessary  ta  fit  her  for 
action. 

David  Henry  Watson :  I  am  one  of  the 
surveyors,  outwards,  of  the  Customs.  I 
know  the  Bombay  and  Captain  Moody.  I 
have  freqnently  been  on  Iroard.  The  first 
time  was  on  Thursday,  15th  March,  and 
'  repeatedly  since.  She  was  decidedly 
equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  She  was 
equipped  as  a  war  steamer,  both  fore 
and  aft;  there  were  brass  sweeps  or 
circles  for  one  gun  forward  ana  one 
aft ;   I  should  say  for  6B-ponnderS|  and 
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nnderneath  each  of  those  circles  arc 
beams  bnpported  by  pillars  and  other 
Btrongiheiiing  fastenings,  capable  of  sup- 
porting such  heavy  weight.  To  enable 
these  gnns  to  be  aged  efieciively  it  is 
necesMkry  that  the  bulwarks  should  fall 
down  to  enable  the  guns  to  fire  over  them. 
That  was  so  in  this  yessel.  On  ench  side 
there  ai*e  four  racks  with  the  requisite 
fittings  of  fighting  bolts  and  rings,  and 
bolts  for  working  heavy  carronade-guns. 
Belew,  I  saw  racks  for  musketry,  pistols, 
cutlasses^  and  boarding-pikes,  such  as  are 
found  in  all  war- steamers,  to  the  extent  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  what  would  he 
required  for  the  ordinary  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant steamer  of  that  size.  I  also  saw 
hooks  in  ti  e  beams  for  the  berthing  or 
bleeping  of  two  hundred  seamen.  I  also 
saw  where  the  magazine  whs.  but  I  did  not 
enter  it.  The  chief  officer  told  me  it 
was  ihe  magazine ;  Captain  Moody  did 
not.  My  impression  is  that  she  had  two 
galleys,  bnt  I  think  she  would  have  had 
the  same  amount  of  galley-room  as  a 
packet  steamer.  I  saw  holes  pierced  in  her 
for  fighting  bolts  or  carronades  for  small 
fehot.  She  was  not  fir  ted  up  as  »ny  mer- 
chant steamer  would  be,  however  large,  if 
intended  for  peaceable  purposes.  It  is 
decidedly  weakening  a  vessel  to  cut  down 
her  bulwarks ;  that  ia  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  for  war  ah)ne.  It  is  not  usual  for 
Government  mail-packets  to  have  falling 
bulwarks  or  circles  for  68-pounder8.  They 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
having  guns  if  called  on  to  do  so.  but  they 
wonld  not  be  perforated  in  that  war,  and 
fitted  with  the  requirement  for  warmre,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

I  took  possession  of  the  Bombay  on  Fri- 
day, 16th  March ;  she  was  at  the  Black- 
wall-buoy,  and  Captain  Moody  w&^  in  com- 
mand of  her.  Her  steam  wns  up.  and,  if  I 
had  been  ten  minutes  later,  I  should  not 
have  got  her  There  were  no  guns  on  board 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  had  an  opporturiity 
of  seeing  her  crew  on  the  previous  day 
when  they  were  shipping.  She  had  what 
I  should  call  a  fine  fair  crew,  not  for  war 
purposes.  She  had  somewhat  short  of 
sixty  hands.  I  retained  possession  of  her 
seTen  weeks,  and  gave  ber  up  on  the 
4Lh  May,  in  consequence  of  oraers  from 
the  Treasury,  (a) 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  JP.  Kelly, 

By  whose  orders  did  you  seize  her  P — The 
Commissioners  of  Customs.    I  had  taken 


(a)  The  Kiu^  of  the  Two  Sicilies  afterwards 
took  proceedini^B  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Bomhay,  a«  having  been  purchased  with  funds 
belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  government :  Kiny 
of  Two  Sicilie$  v.  WiUcoXt  below  p.  1049. 


part  in  the  previous  proceedings  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  from  my  repre* 
sentation  that  she  was  seised.  I  did  not 
derive  mr  first  information  from  Colonel 
Audrey;  I  know  it  a  week  before  I  saw 
him.  I  hod  my  eye  on  her,  and  watched 
her  proceedings  for  some  time.  I  put 
myself  originally  in  motion  upon  it,  and 
subsequently  collected  such  evidence  as  I 
could  ;  each  day  strengthened  my  evidence. 
Several  persona  gave  me  information 
from  time  to  time  ;  subsequently  other  in- 
formations were  laid  quite  independently 
of  mo.  I  laid  the  official  informations 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Castoirs, 
that  there  were  cei  tain  things  going  on, 
and  in  consequence  I  received  certain  in- 
structions.  I  Feiz»*d  her  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  violation  of  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  was,  I  presnme,  communicated 
to  the  Government.  I  received  my  in- 
structions to  release  her  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  but  1  believe  they 
camp  from  the  IVeasnry.  I  should  say  the 
strengthening  of  the  vessel  was  such  aa 
was  n<'ceB.-ary  if  in  its  original  construc- 
tion it  was  contemplated  that  guns  of  a 
large  calibre  should  be  put  on  board  and 
uned.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  every  ves>el  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  is 
built  so  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  and 
workin<y  four  guns  o!  the  largest  calibre  ; 
I  believe  it  to  be  so.  As  this  vessel  was 
originally  constructed,  I  should  say  she 
would  be  capable  of  carrying  a  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers  besides  the  crew  of 
sixty;  but  the  deck  has  been  altered,  ard 
I  should  say  she  could  not  now  carry  forty 
passengers.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do 
not  know  of  any  guns  being  on  board. 
She  was  just  about  to  sail  when  I  seiztrd 
her. 

Cross-examined  by  Martin. 

I  think  yon  have  said  that  you  had  had 
your  eye  on  this  vessel  for  some  time? — 
Vos,  some  weeks.  The- first  person  I  saw 
connected  with  the  Neapolitan  embassy 
was,  I  think,  Mr.  Finch,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Whife  and  Broughton,  the  attorneys  for  the 
prosecution.  I  should  say  that  was  either 
at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  He  came  to  me;  it  was  full 
sixteen  days  before  the  seizure.  I  had 
paid  attention  to  the  vesbel  two  or 
three  weeks  previous  to  that.  I  saw  him 
several  times  before  the  seizure.  I  have 
not  received  anything  for  my  services,  nor 
any  promise  of  anything.  I  am  31.  or  4/. 
out  of  pocket.  I  do  not  expect  to  receive 
anything.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  law 
gives  me  anything.  Of  course  I  expect 
what  the  law  gives  me.  I  do  not  exi>ect 
to  receive  any  compensation  for  my  eer- 
\  ices  in  this  matter. 
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Ite-examiadd  by  Sir  F.  Theitger. 
I  believe  Mr.  Finch  wa6  collecting? 
evidoiice  on  the  Bubject  of  this  vessel 
when  he  came  to  you  ?— He  was,  and  he 
obtained  my  evidence ;  at  least  be  came 
to  give  me  certain  informanon  in  re- 
gard to  the  Boihbay^  I  have  been  on 
board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Ste&m 
Company's  vessel 8.  I  think  I  have  seen 
most  of  them.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  them  fittod  ttp  with  circles  for  traversing 
ffans.  I  never  looked  to  see  whether  they  < 
had  strengthening  knees  until  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this»  I  have  understood 
that  the  scantling  of  these  veisscils  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  be 
fitted  up  as  War-steamers.  I  never  saw 
the  contract,  but  it  in  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  that  they  are  to  be  built  with  a 
certain  scantling. 

Friday,  July  6th. 
William  Smith  Allen:  L  am  a  Joiner, 
and  have  been  engai^ed  in  the  business 
nearly  all  mv  life.  I  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Gear,  the  foreman  to  Mr.  PUdher, 
somewhere  about  last  October,  to  work  on 
boatd  the  Bombay,  I  continued  to  work 
At  her  till  eomptime  in  February,  I  think. 
She  was  lying  in  the  Bast  India  oUtward- 
bouuil  dock.  There  were  other  persons 
employed  at  the  c^atne  time  in  doin^  work 
•on  bi>ard.  There  was  a  person  on  board 
who  gave  orders  what  was  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  know  who  he  was.  They  used  to 
call  him  the  colonel.  He  Was  a  short, 
darkish  man ;  I  never  heard  his  name. 
The  vessel  was  fitted  up  in  a  very  splendid 
manner.  I  should  say  it  was  more  like  a 
Bbip*of-war  than  a  merchant-vessel.  I 
never  saw  a  metchant-^vessel  fitted  up  like 
her.  She  Was  much  stronger  than  any 
boat  I  had  ever  been  on  board  before.  J 
know  the  mail-boats ;  I  shO'ild  think  they 
have  above  one  hundred  cabins  on  board . 
I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  onboard 
the  Boinhay.  There  was  metal  down  on 
the  dock  for  the  traversing  of  the  guns, 
and  there  were  fresh  carl  ins  fore  and  aft. 
Carlinsare  pieces  of  timber  put  in  between 
the  beams  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
deck  wh  re  the  guns  traverse.  They  were 
put  in  Yery  near  the  finish  of  the  job  about 
January.  I  should  sny  the  metal  circles 
were  put  down  about  the  same  time 
There  was  a  magazine  down  on  tho  orlop 
deck*  It  was  fiited  up  with  shelves  to 
put  anyihinv  on,  and  I  saw  a  tin  canister 
of  some  kind  there.  I  did  not  have  mtlch 
to  do  with  that  part  of  the  work.  It 
appeared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
into  the  racks.  There  were  racks  for 
mttsketa  and  swords,  but  I  did  not  see 
them  fixed.  I  wai  never  down  in  the 
ftrmoaryi    There  was  a  door  leading  into 


the  powder-magazine.  When  that  door 
was  closed,  it  seemed  all  fair  together.  I 
i«hould  say  people  could  deserve  that  there 
was  a  door  there^  It  was  a  common  door ; 
it  slid  up  to  let  the  light  in.  I  was  never 
in  that  part  but  once ;  my  work  lay  Jiore 
in  the  cabins. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  KeXiy, 
Mr^  PUcher  is  a  large  ship-builder,  is  h6 
not  P— Yes,  he  builds  ships  for  the  Penin- 
sular Company.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
dark-looking  gentleman  who  gave  direc- 
tions about  the  Work  was  either  of  the 
defendiints.  What  I  have  been  talking 
about  applies  to  the  Bombay,  and  not  to 
the  Gange$,  I  mean  there  were  oarlins  in 
the  Bombay.  I  was  on  board  the  Oaaiges. 
1  nevL-r  saw  any  c*atlius  put  into  the 
Ganges  after  she  was  originally  con- 
's true  ted.  I  know  they  were  put  into  the 
Bombay  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  because  I 
let  pieces  in  to  make  good  the  beamn 
after warde.  They  were  in  the  after-cabin. 
I  think  I  finished  working  at  her  about 
the  middle  of  Febraaty. 

Thomag  Rhodei  i  In  March  last  I  was  at 
Liverpool,  looking  out  for  a  berth.  Captain 
Moody  examined  my  papers,  my  discharge^ 
and  register-ticket,  and  I  was  admit  ted  as 
a  merchant  seaman  on  board  the  Vectit, 
I  Haw  Captain  'Moody  on  board  the  ship ; 
he  was  the  master  of  her.  I  signed  the 
ship's  articles.  I  understood  we  were 
going  to  the  Mediten^anean.  Captain 
Moody  handed  my  papers  to  Captain 
Bingham,  and  I  Failed  under  him.  The 
ship  8  ai tided  were  read,  I  think,  by 
Captain  Gaweon,  as  I  understood  his  name 
waSi  There  were  two  Sicilian  officers  on 
board ;  one  was  named  Oa$telli>a,  and  the 
other's  name  I  never  knew.  The  crew  con* 
sisted  of  about  thirty-five.  We  sailed  on  a 
Saturday  morning  in  March,  two  or  three 
days  after  I  t>aw  Captain  Moody  *  We  fintt 
put  into  Lisbon,  as  the  engines  wanted 
some  repairsi  We  stayed  (here  three  or 
four  days,  and  went  next  to  Gibraltar, 
where  we  stayed  several  days.  We  had  a 
little  cargo  to  put  on  board  the  Fortune, 
and  I  understood  we  were  waiting  for 
Captain  Moody  to  come  out  in  the  Bombay 
to  meet  uSt  Captain  Moody  did  not  say 
anything  while  I  was  on  board  the  Vectts 
on  the  subject  of  the  BonOxiy,  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  CastBllia  was  to  be  cap- 
tain. He  took  the  command  out  of 
Captain  Bing1iam'§  hands;  sometimes 
altering  the  donrses.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  have  the  superior  (k>mmand,  and  he  gave 
directions  to  Captain  Bingham.  From 
Gibi  altar  we  went  direct  for  Sicily.  Wo 
did  not  touch  at  Malta ;  we  laid  off  Paler« 
mo.  We  lowered  the  life-boat  there  to 
see  whether  Palermo  was  blocltedad,  and 
Captain  Ca^tellia  wetit  away  in  her,  and 
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went  on  board  another  yesBel.  When  he  | 
came  back  we  put  the  vessel  round  and  ran  j 
for  Trapani.  A  lot  of  Sicilians  came  on  , 
board  there ;  the  vessel  was  very  near 
sunk  with  them.  They  were  people  of  all 
dcBcriDtions,  from  the  priest  to  the  pauper. 
They  brought  a  flag  with  them  of  these 
colours  {red,  white,  and  green),  and  1  saw 
things  like  these,  with  three  legs  and  a 
head  in  the  centre.  It  was  brought  into 
the  forecastle,  and  shown  me  by  a  man 
named  Nieholle.  We  anoboicd  at  Trapani, 
and  afterwards  slipped  the  anchor  and  ran 
for  Palermo.  As  we  were  rounding  the 
point  to  get  into  Palermo,  we  fell  in  with 
a  small  steamer,  and  we  hoisted  the 
Sicilian  coIo  irs  at  the  peak  or  gaff.  The 
company's  flag  is  a  private  signal,  in  the 
shape  or  a  diamond.  Before  we  got  into 
Palermo  that  signal  was  doused  and 
another  hoisted.  We  went  into  the  mole, 
and  next  day  all  of  us  were  landed  at  the 
castle  by  Captain  CaeUillia.  1  was  after- 
wards put  on  board  the  PhilUppe  Auguste 
and  bent  to  Syracuse;  from  thence  to 
Malta,  and  came  home. 

GroBs-examined  by  Sir  F.  KeUy, 
Yon  were  engaged  to  go  to  some  port  in 
the  Mediterranean  ? — Yes,  and  then  to  get 
another  ship  if  I  could,  and  if  not  I  was  to 
be  brought  to  England  in  one  of  the 
Peninsular  Company's  vespels.  1  was  an 
able  seaman.  We  were  to  have  hi.  for  two 
months  if  we  on  me  home  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and  7i.  10«.  if  we  found  a  ship 
ourselves.  I  entered  into  a  contract  in 
writing.  This  is  it  {produced^.  There  was 
no  ship  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  Com- 

rny  at  Palermo  when  we  landed  there, 
came  home  from  Malta  in  the  Indus, 
which  is  one  of  the  Company's  vessels.  I 
arrived  in  England  on  2;3rd  May.  I  have 
had  my  wages,  but  have  not  been  paid  for 
the  four  or  five  days  that  I  was  starving 
at  Malta.  I  communicated  with  the  per- 
sons engaged  for  this  prosecution  the 
instant  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  came  up 
to  Lond(m  on  pnrp)ose.  I  applied  to  them 
and  offered  to  give  evidence.  I  am  to  be 
paid  the  same  as  if  I  was  at  sea.  I  am 
paid  2{.  10<.  a  month,  and  168.  a  week  for 
my  board-wages,  from  the  time  I  went  to 
give  evidence.    That  is  continuing  now. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
What  are  your  ordinanr  wages  as  an 
able  seaman  P—2Z.  10«.,  22.,  and  21.  6«., 
and  my  rations.  Inhere  were  two  passen- 
gers on  board  the  Vectie,  Captain  Castellia 
and  another  dark  man.  Tney  were  both 
Sicilians ;  no  others. 
Charles  M'Ctdloch:    1  have  been  em- 

f  loved  as  a  stoker  on  board  steam  vessels, 
n  March  last  I  was  at  Liverpool.  I  saw 
Captain  Moody  there,  and  applied  to  him 
for  a  berth.     He  said  he  had  no  charge  of 


the  ship  Veeiis  at  all,  and  told  me  I  must 
go  to  the  engineer.  1  did  so.  The  engi- 
neer engaged  me,  and  I  was  afterwards  on 
board  when  the  ship's  articles  were  read. 
1  think  Captain  Moody  was  present,  but  1 
cannot  swear  what  the  articles  expressed ; 
1  was  not  in  a  state  at  the  time  to  say.  I 
was  taking  my  farewell  of  England,  and  I 
was  not  sober.  I  did  not  hear  Captain 
Moody,  or  anybody  iu  his  presence,  say 
anything  about  t^e  Bombay  following  the 
Veetis,  1  went  out  with  her,  and  came 
home  with  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
Indus,  and  was  paid  off  at  Southampton. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  J^.  KeUy, 
I  suppose  you  are  to  be  paid  like  the 
rest  P — 1  expect  it.  I  suppose  it  comes  to 
a  good  trifle  now.  I  have  been  paid,  when. 
I  returned  from  a  voyage,  at  the  rate  of 
42.  a  mouth,  and  32.  5«.  and  32.  10s. :  that 
does  not  include  my  expenses.  I  have  had 
my  board.  It  is  five  or  six  weeks  ago  that 
I  first  saw  anybody  about  giving  evidence 
here.  1  have  never  asked  for  any  pay  for 
that,  and  have  never  been  promised  any- 
thing. 

Richard  Potter:  1  was  quarter-master 
on  board  the  Vectis.  I  was  engaged  by- 
Captain  Moody,  and  went  on  board  at 
Liverpool.  1  remember  the  shin's  articles 
being  lead  before  the  vessel  sailed.  Cap- 
tain Moody  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
Captain  Bingham  and  Captain  Gaiosonn 
Castellia  was  noD  there.  Captain  Moody 
did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  say  anything 
about  the  Bombay.  The  Vectis  was  fitted 
up  with  circles  on  deck  to  mount  two 
large  swivel  guns.  There  were  very  strong 
beams  across,  underneath  the  circles. 
There  was  a  magazine.  I  never  saw  any 
armour  in  the  racks  on  board.  My  duty 
was  to  steer  the  vessel.  The  quarter- 
master does  not  have  charge  of  the  arms. 
I  had  charge  of  the  lamps,  and  everything 
that  way.  After  we  left  England,  Cap« 
tain  Bingham  took  the  command  of  her 
till  after  we  left  Gibraltar.  Captain 
Castellia  interfered  several  times  in  alter- 
ing the  courses  after  we  left  there,  but 
not  before.  We  could  not  tell  exactly 
who  then  was  in  command.  We  went  to 
Sicily,  and  were  pretty  well  up  to  Palermo 
when  we  bore  away  again  for  Trapani, 
and  stopped  there  that  night.  There 
was  one  Sicilian  man-of-war  sailing  vessel 
there.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  boatswain,  came  on  board 
the  Vectis  in  the  morning  to  assist  in 
heaving  the  anchor  up,  out  we  were 
forced  to  slip  the  cable  and  ran  for 
Palermo.  A  Sicilian  steamer  came  out  of 
Palermo.  We  had  English  colours  up  at 
that  time,  but  they  were  hauled  down, 
and  the  Sicilian  flag  hoisted.  Captain 
Castellia  spoke  to  the  officers  on  board  ihe 
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Sicilian  yessel,  and  after  that  we  ran  into 
the  mole  and  came  to  moorings.  On 
Friday  mririiing  I  was  sent  ashore  to  the 
caatle.  There  were  two  other  steamers  in 
rhe  harbour  with  the  Sicilian  flag.  I  left 
for  Malta  in  the  French  steamer,  and 
oame  home  in  the  Indus, 

Cross-examined  by  Chamhei-s, 
Was  it  blowing  bard  when  the  men 
came  on  board  to  assist  in  getting  up  the 
anchor  P— Yes  ;  it  had  been  agreed  the 
night  before  that  thej  should  come  on 
board.  We  conld  have  got  np  the  anchor 
without  their  help.  They  went  with  us 
in  the  Vectis  to  Palermo. 

OvroUnno  Binondo  [through  an  inter- 
preter) :  1  am  a  native  of  Palermo.  In 
the  latter  end  of  January  or  February  I 
went  to  Brook  Street,  to  the  Prince  (?ro- 
ncUelli,  to  apply  to  him  to  give  me  direc- 
tions how  to  go  back  to  Sicily.  I  was  a 
stranger  in  this  country.  The  Prince 
asked  where  I  came  from ;  I  told  him 
frona  Palermo.  He  asked  if  I  liked  to  go 
to  Sicily,  as  1  knew  there  was  a  revolution 
there ;  I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  If  jou 
like  to  go  to  Sicily,  here  is  a  steamboat 
here  named  the  Bombay,  lying  at  Black- 
wall  ;  the  captain  is  an  English  captain, 
named  Captain  Moody ;  there  is  a  person 
named  D^Amico  on  board,  who  is  some- 
thing in  command  ** ;  that  she  was  going 
to  Palermo  against  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment ;  that  she  was  going  from  here  to 
Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  and 
from  Malta  to  Palermo.  He  said,  '*  You 
are  a  yuuug  man,  and  if  you  go  in  the 
Bombay^  you  will  be  in  service  at  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  victuals  and  clothes."  I 
told  him  yes,  and  he  gave  me  directions 
to  go  to  Blackwall  to  the  Borr^y,  and 
speak  to  the  captain,  and  said,  "Mr. 
D'Amico  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  give  him  instructions."  He  gave  me  j 
this  card  {f>rodu>eed)y  and  told  me  to  go  and 
see  Captain  CasteUiaf  and  hear  what  he 
said.  He  said,  "Yuu  are  a  young  man; 
I  know  a  man  that  is  in  Sicily  now,  who 
has  behaved  very  well,  and  got  promoted  ; 
and  if  you  do  the  same,  you  will  be  pro- 
moted yourself."  I  went  to  Gerrard 
Street,  and  saw  Captain  Castellia,  who 
said,  '*  There  is  another  steamer  at  Liver- 
pool ;  you  may  either  go  with  me  in  her 
or  in  the  Bombay'*  (the  Prince  had  told 
me  Castellia  was  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
at  Liverpool) ;  that  the  terms  were  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  victuals  and  clothes,  and 
that  the  vessel^  were  to  go  against  the 
Neapolitan  Government.  I  went  on  board 
the  Bombay  in  the  basin  at  Blackwall. 
Captain  Moody  had  the  command. 
U'Amico  was  on  board,  and  said,  "Are 
you  a  Sicilian  P  "  1  said,. "  Yes  " ;  **  Who 
went  you  hjreP"    "The  Prince  Gra/nor 


teUi;"  "Well,  I  will  speak  to  Captain 
Moody  about  you."  Captain  Moody  asked 
me  if  I  should  like  to  be  the  steerer  of 
the  ship;  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said  the 
wages  I  was  to  have  were  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  ana  if  I  came  in  the  course  of  the 
week  he  would  let  me  know  more.  Cap- 
tain D'Amico  said,  "  You  are  a  young  man ; 
courage,  we  must  try  not  to  die;  courage, 
we  must  go  forward,  and  if  we  die,  our 
friends  will  be  left  afterwards ;  you  come 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  we  shall  go  to  try 
the  steamer  at  Gravesend."  I  went  on 
board  at  Blackwall  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  when  she  was  tried.  The  Prince 
and  Moody  were  on  board.  I  do  not  know 
Signer  Sealia.  There  was  a  pilot  on 
board,  and  Captain  Moody  commanded 
the  men.  She  went  to  Gravesend,  and 
came  back  at  about  five  o'clock  to  Blac'c- 
wall.  I  had  been  on  board  seven  or  eight 
tinaes  before  that.  The  circles  for  the 
swivels  were  laid  down ;  there  was  only 
one  piece  wanted.  After  the  trial  trip 
Captains  D'Amico  and  Moody  told  me  re- 
peatedly to  come  to-morrow  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  D^Amico  afterwards 
refused  to  receive  me.  They  suspected 
something  of  me.  I  went  on  board,  and 
he  said,  "  What  are  you  come  here  forP 
go  ashore  j  I  don't  want  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you." 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F-  Kelly. 

What  was  your  line  of  life  before  you 
went  to  Prince  GranatelWs  ?—Jl  sailor ;  I 
had  been  shipwrecked.  I  was  in  necessity 
at  the  time,  but  not  so  much.  I  told  my 
necessity  to  the  Prince.  I  had  been  to 
the  Neapolitan  Consul  and  asked  for  as- 
sistance, and  he  said,  "  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  because  you  are  not  under  our 
fla^,  because  we  are  not  peaceable  with 
Sicily,"  and  told  mo  to  go  to  Prince  (^r**- 
TuUeUi,  that  he  was  tho  person  who  wouid 
do  for  the  Sicilians.  1  did  not  tell  the 
Neapolitan  Consul  what  had  passed  be- 
tween me  and  Prince  Oranatelli,  I  saw 
Mr.  Castellia  three  or  four  times.  I  did 
not  confess  to  him  that  the  Neapolitan 
Consul  was  to  pay  me  a  sum  of  money  if 
I  could  get  an  engagement  on  board  Uie 
Bombay;  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  told 
me  here  yesterday  that  if  I  did  not  come 
to  the  Court  he  would  give  me  100/.  or 
200/.  On  my  oath  Prince  Oranatelli  was 
on  board  the  ship  on  the  trial  trip;  I 
spoke  to  him.  1  know  him,  and  have 
seen  him  and  spoken  to  him.  That  is 
him  (touching  Signor  Scalia).  Captain 
Moody  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
me  to  employ  me  on  board  the  vessel. 
Cross-examined  by  CJiambers. 

Do  you  understand  me? — Me  under- 
stand very  well  on  board  ship.  If  I  was 
on  board  ship  I  should  understand  that 
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gemleman  (Sir  F.  Kdly).  I  cannot 
talk  Knglissh  very  well.  I  talk  Eiig- 
li^jh  in  my  bnainess,  bat  no  more.  The 
name  of  the  Ounsnl  for  Naples  is  GiUone; 
he  did  not  gire  me  any  money.  I  only 
went  to  him  one  time.  I  have  got  14«.  a 
a  week  from  Signor  Biancti  (Mr.  WkiU) 
since  I  was  tamed  out  of  the  Bombay,  I 
went  to  him  in  February.  I  was  not  see- 
ing him  from  day  to  day  while  going  on 
board  the  Bombay  to  get  employed.  1 
have  been  sworn  to-day  acoui-ding  to  the 
form  of  my  country.  I  have  not  said 
that  I  have  told  one  story  and  mast  stick 
to  it,  or  I  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  1 
have  not  said  that  the  Neapolitan  Ounsul 
told  me  so.  If  a  person  does  not  tell  the 
truth  he  will  suffer  for  it.  I  last  sailed  in 
the  Augusta  Jane  twelve  months  ago  next 
September.  Before  that  I  wus  in  the 
Furn^,  an  English  vessel,  at  Ply  month. 
I  have  Bailed  two  years  in  an  English 
Te.^sei  Hince  I  left  Palermo ;  the  last  was 
wi  ecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  IsloiuL 
of  St.  VineerU,  in  September.  I  came  to 
England  in  the  Fumhy  or  SmolcB.  Before 
February  I  was  in  a  Neapolitan  vessel, 
the  Carglia;  I  lett  her  at  the  London 
Do(  ks.  I  was  naiH  by  having  my  passage 
to  England,  i  have  been  on  board  the 
Vinia,  a  Sicilian  vessel;  that  was  two 
years  ago.  I  left  her  at  Liverpool.  1 
deserted  from  her.  if  I  had  gone  back  to 
Sicily.  I  should  not  have  been  punished  as 
a  de&erter,  because  there  was  a  revolution 
there.  I  told  the  Neapolitan  Consul  I 
was  a  shipwrecked  sailor  in  great  dis- 
tress, but  did  not  ask  charity.  1  said  the 
same  to  the  persun  I  have  called  Prince 
GranateJli  ;  he  gave  me  IOa.  I  signed  no 
articles  for  the  Bombay, 

Be-examined  by  Sir  F,  Thuiger, 
Did  you  always  believe  the  gentleman 
you  touched  was  Prince  Granatdli  ? — Yes ; 
all  the  conversationa  that  L  said  1  had  with 
him  apply  to  that  gentleman.  The  card 
was  given  me  by  him.  Captain  Caetellia 
is  in  Court ;  that  is  him  (pointing  hiin  out.) 

Giovani  Cheerup  {through  an  interpreter) ; 
I  am  a  Maltese.  X  applied  to  D^Amico  for 
a  berth  as  cook  on  board  the  Bombay  at 
Blackwall.  He  said  he  would  speik  to 
Captain  Moody  about  me.  He  said  the 
vessel  belonged  to  Sicily,  and  that  she  was 
for  Palermo,  to  go  against  the  Kiug  uf 
Naples.  He  said,  "If  you  come  to- 
morrow you  will  see  Captain  Moody,  and 
be  will  give  you  an  answer."  I  went 
next  day,  and  saw  Captain  Moody. 
D'Amico  was  there  also.  Captain  Moody 
asked  me  whether  I  was  a  Maltese ;  1  said, 
**  Yes."  He  said,  **  Have  yon  ever  been 
aboard  a  man-nf-war  before?"  I  said, 
'*Ye8,  I  have."  Ho  asked  me  if  I  bad 
got  any  certificates  where  I  had  been ;  I 


showed  him  my  certificates.  He  asked 
what  wages  I  wanted ;  I  t-aid,  U.  He 
said  the  Sicilian  Growrnm^it  coald  not 
give  more  than  41, ;  I  said  I  would  accept 
41.  I  went  on  board  five,  six,  or  eight 
times.  I  was  on  board  when  she  went  to 
Grave&end.  I  saw  two  circles  laid  down 
on  the  deck  for  guns  to  be  worked  on ; 
one  was  put  forwud  «nd  the  otlter  aft. 
That  was  done  about  two  weeks  before 
the  vessel  was  taken  to  Gravesend. 
Captain  Moody,  D'AnUco,  and  the  men 
who  did  the  work  were  on  board  at  th« 
time.  They  had  a  model  of  a  gun  on 
board  at  that  time,  to  see  how  it  would 
act  on  the  circle.  Captain  Moody  met  me 
on  the  pier  at  Blackwali>  and  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  any  other  Maltese  or 
foreigners  that  would  take  service  on 
board.  I  went  next  morning  with  some 
men,  and  asked  CapCiiin  Moody  if  he 
wanted  some  men  ;  he  said  no,  he  did  not 
want  me  nor  any  men.  This  vessel  wai 
fitted  up  as  a  man-of-war. 

Cross-examined  by  Chumbere. 
What  man-of-war  did  you  ever  serve  ott 
board  ?  Answer  me.  You  spoke  English 
very  well  at  the  Police  Court.-^Not  mneh. 
I  speak  a  word  in  the  kitchen,  no  more. 
1  have  served  on  board  English  men-of- 
war  for  twelve  years.  The  Sophia^  the 
€ary$fordy  the  Sfnohe  brig,  and  the  BbIvo- 
ders  irigate,  and  I  have  been  in  English 
merchant  vessels  as  well.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  first  mentioned  that  Captain 
Moody  ask^d  me  if  I  had  served  on  board 
a  man-of-war.  He  asked  tne  (br  my  oer^ 
tificates,  I  showed  them  to  him,  and  then 
he  said,  **  Ibee  you  have  served  on  boanl  a 
man-of-war."  Before  I  took  the  men  to 
Captain  Moody,  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Whits 
or  the  Neapolitan  Consul.  I  went  the 
evening  before  to  different  places  to  get 
these  men.  I  did  not  know  them  at  all. 
1  get  I4s,  a  week  now  from  Mr.  White. 
I  have  Lad  that  ever  sinoe  Captain  Moody 
dischaigid  me.  I  found  a  person  to  take 
me  to  Mr.  White  i  that  is  the  uerson 
{pointing  to  a  peieon  in  Court),  I  do  not 
know  his  name,  I  never  knew  him  before. 
He  found  me  out  at  Blackwall  after  Cap- 
tain Moody  sent  me  away.  I  told  him 
thin,  and  he  said,  "  Well.oome  along  witli 
me,  let  us  tee  one  gentleman,  that  is  JJr. 
White."  That  gentleman  had  not  told 
me  to  fetch  the  men  and  take  them  to 
Captain  Moody*  I  saw  that  gentleman 
the  same  morning  Ca])tain  Moi'dy  die- 
charged  me,  about  au  hour  and  a  half 
after,  at  the  back  of  Blackwall  Gate^  Ko 
one  was  with  him.  He  spoke  to  me  Ia 
English.  I  do  not  know  what  he  isa  I  am 
receiving  something  weekly  now.  Captain 
Moody  spoke  to  me  in  English,  he  does 
not  speak  Italian. 
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Ee-exa mined  by  Bodkin,  I 

Before  you  produced  your  certiftcatea  to 
Captain  Mof}dy  did  be  ask  you  anytbing  • 
about  having    served  on  board  a  man-of-  ! 
war? — Yes.     I  do  not  see  the  person  in  I 
Court  now  that  took  me  to  Mr.  While.         | 
CharieB  Augugtua  Fergtuon :  I  am  a  mast  I 
and  block    maker,  and    a    gun-carriage 
mauufactarer.     1  know  Captain  D^Amico. 
1  was  present  in  Januar}'  last  when  my 
brother  took  an  order  from  him  for  four 
gun-carriages  for  four  long  68-pounders. 
1  have  seen  jyAmico  several  times  on  my 
premises.     He  is  a  man  of  about  five  feet 
seven  inches,  a  dark,  haitddome-looking, 
gentlemanly   man.     The  carriages  were 
supplied  from  oar    place ;     my    brother 
superintended  everything.    1  do  not  know 
where    they    went    to.       At    the     time 
D^Amico  gave  the  orders,  he  said  two  of 
them  were  for  the  Bombay,  aud  two  for 
the  Veci%8.    My  brother  is  not  here. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
I  presume  you  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  that  these  gnnswere  ever  put  on  board 
the  Bombay  or  the  Vectis?—No,  not  at 
all ;  they  never  were  to  my  knowledc^e  ; 
they  were  shipped  on  board  sume  vessel  in 
the  river  for  some  port  off  Portuj^al . 

Benjamin  Cole :  1  have  served  on  board 
steamem  and  other  vessels  as  a  coal- 
trimmer.  I  was  engas^ed  as  a  coal- 
trimmer  on  board  the  Bombay  for  two 
months.  1  was  discharged  on  K'th  May 
>»y  Mr.  Walker  the  chief  oflBcer.  I  did 
not  see  Captain  Moody  sign  my  discharge, 
but  1  have  it  here  [producing  it).  When 
I  first  went  on  Ix  ard  I  ap])lied  to  Captain 
Moody  for  the  situation,  and  ho  told  me  I 
might  have  a  situation  if  I  came  on  board 
the  next  day.  That  was  on  14th  March, 
and  I  signed  articles  on  15th.  Captain 
Moody  gave  the  orders.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  forty-one  or  forty-two,  including 
firemen,  trimmers,  s^tilorrt,  and  all.  I 
have  sailed  in  more  than  one  vesjel  of 
war.  The  Bombay  was  fitted  perfectly  as 
a  vessel  of  war.  I  sailed  on  board  tlie 
war  steamer  Salamandtr  for  two  years  I 
and  three  months,  and  alao  on  beard  the 
MeUor  war  vessel  and  the  Carron,  all 
Govemmei  t  vessels.  1  have  sailed  on 
board  merchant  steamers  also.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difference  of  the  mode  of 
fittings  The  Bombay  was  fitted  directly 
as  a  vessel  for  war.  There  were  fittings 
for  arms  under  the  half-deck,  racks  for 
muskets,  small  arms,  aud  boarding  pikes. 
There  were  screws  in  the  beams  of  the 
orlop  deck  for  hammocks  and  lockers 
for  nearly  200  men,  fore  and  aft.  The 
gun-fittings  of  the  Bombay  were  improve- 
ments uoon  those  I  have  seen.  1  saw  a 
hollow  snell  and  some  shot  on  board.  T 
handled  a  shell  and  a  shv^t,  and  compared 


them  with  the  racks,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  racks  were  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them.  There  was  a  passage  right 
through  the  engine-room  into  the  orlop 
deck ;  I  do  not  know  what  that  was  for,  I 
never  saw  it  in  a  man-of-war  or  in  a 
iberchantman.  I  shtmld  say  it  was  a 
perfect  retreat  fore  and  aft  in  case  of 
boarding  or  storming. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  J^.  Kelly, 

Were  you  on  board  at  the  time  she  was 
seized? — I  was;  she  had  her  steam  up, 
and  expected  to  sail  every  moment.  In 
whatever  condition  she  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  she  was  in  that 
condition  then.  She  was  so  constructed 
as  that  with  guns  and  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, aud  a  sufficient  crew,  she  would  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war.  At  the 
time  she  was  about  to  sail  she  had  not  a 
sufficient  crew  for  warlike  purposes.  We 
were  engaged  under  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  articles.  1  never  saw  any  gnns 
or  muskets  or  pikes  on  board.  There 
were  hammocks  enough  for  the  crew. 
There  were  certain  bales  on  board,  I  should 
think  for  use.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
bales  of  goods.  I  saw  part  of  their  con- 
tents. More  men  signed  articles  than 
sailed.  Whatever  the  articles  contained 
was  the  contract  to  whioh  I  and  the  others 
were  parties.  The  ship  was  perfectly 
ready  for  action,  except  wanting  the  guns, 
the  arms,  the  ammunition,  and  the  crew. 
The  shell  1  have  spoken  of  was  a  model 
shell,  lying  in  the  rack.  I  cannot  sav 
whether  the  bales  were  cargo  or  not.  Ic 
was  something  like  serge.  Those  bales 
wci-e  on  board  when  the  vessel  was  seized. 
Be. examined  by  Sir  F.  Theeiger, 

Do  you  know  the  serge  that  lines  sol* 
diers' jackets  P— Yes,  I  believe  it  was  that 
sort  of  serge. 

John  Bobineon :  I  know  Captain  Moody  $ 
handwriting.  I  believe  this  discharge  to 
be  his  writing.  I  have  ^een  him  wriie, 
but  Lave  never  been  close  enough  to  notice 
it.  I  was  boatswain  on  board  the  Bombay, 
1  went  on  board  on  1 6th  March.  Cap  ain 
Moody  engaged  me ;  I  asked  him  for  em- 
plv'yment,  and  he  gave  it  me.  I  was  to 
go  the  voyage  with  him  to  Gibraltar  and 
Maltia,  and  any  port  or  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. That  agi'eement  was  reduced 
into  writing,  and  I  signed  it  There  was 
nothing  agreed  upon  different  from  that 
agreement,  it  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
articles. 

The  Ooart  would  not  receive  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  agi^ement  nn]e.ss 
the  articles  were  put  in :  they  were  not 
produced. 

I  slept  on  board  most  every  ni.cht.  I 
have  -erved  on  board  men-of-war — the  B'i- 
tznnia,  the  Water  Witch,  and  the  Wara^jiie, 
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I  never  sailed  in  a  war  steamer ;  I  have 
been  on  board  them.  The  Bombay  was 
decidedly  fitted  as  a  war  steamer.  I  saw  a 
dark  man,   a  foreigner,   ou   board,   who 

fave  orders  aboat  the  work  the  first  time 
was  on  board.  I  do  not  know  his  name, 
we  used  to  call  him  the  colonel.  She 
would  carry  250  men,  marines  and  alL 
There  was  complete  provision  for  hanging 
hammocks  for  as*  large  a  crew  as  that. 
There  were  racks  for  arms  of  all  descrip- 
tion, and  two  magazines,  one  forward  and 
the  other  aft.  I  did  not  see  any  shot  or  shell. 
I  heard  the  second  mate  on  one  occasion 
give  orders  to  seud  people  down  to  heave 
one  shell  overboard.  That  was  after  the 
vessel  was  seiKed.  I  did  not  go  below 
myself.  There  were  large  tanks  on  deck 
for  water,  which  would  last  250  men  for 
two  months.  If  she  had  had  a  war  crew, 
we  could  have  got  her  ready  for  action  in 
one  day.  I  have  not  seen  either  of  the 
defendants  on  board,  except  Captain 
Iloody. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. 

Were  you  on  board  at  the  trial  trip  P — 
No ;  I  went  on  board  on  16th  March,  I 
think,  bat  I  was  at  work  on  board  previous 
to  that  for  two  mouths  and  twelve  days. 
I  have  been  six  years  and  eleven  days  in 
the  Mediterranean.  I  never  served  the 
Peninsular  Company. 

Enoch  Norcot :  I  was  cook  on  board  the 
Bombay.  I  went  on  board  five  or  six 
times  before  I  joined  her,  while  she  was 
lying  in  the  dock.  On  those  occasions  I 
saw  Captain  Moody,  and  asked  him  where 
she  was  bound.  He  said,  **  For  the 
Sicilian  Government,  bound  for  Malta." 
He  paid  she  would  be  ready  in  two  or  three 
days.  I  saw  some  foreigners  on  board ;  I 
do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  should 
know  the  person  they  called  the  little 
colonel  again ;  I  have  not  seen  him  here 
to-day.  I  once  had  a  shell  in  my  hand 
while  on  board.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  said  it  was  a  mischief- 
making  thing  and  ought  to  be  chucked 
overboard,  i  put  it  down  on  the  deck 
again.  I  did  not  do  or  see  anything  done 
viith  the  shell.  1  saw  some  bales  come  on 
board  containing  bedding  and  clothing, 
apparently  for  soTdiers.  I  was  not  on  board 
at  the  trial  trip.  I  went  on  board  after 
that,  and  was  on  board  when  she  was 
seized.  The  bales  were  on  board  when  I 
joined  her,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
below.  Captain  Moody  was  in  charge  of 
her  after  I  joined  her.  I  never  serv^  on 
board  an  English  man-of-war. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. 

What  is  Mr.  Pitcher  ^—A  ship-builder 
at  North  fleet    I  saw  him  on  board  several 


times.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  ship- 
onilder  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  I  have  seen  him  in  Court  to- 
day, I  believe.  The  shell  I  have  spoken 
of  was  hollow.  1  did  not  sign  any  articles. 

Cross-examined  by  Ghawibert. 

How  long  was  it  between  the  time  when 
you  first  went  on  board  and  the  time  when 
you  actually  went  as  cook;  wau  it  a 
month  P — Yes ;  better  than  a  month. 

John  Donoughue:  I  have  been  a  sailor 
five  years.  On  14th  March,  I  went  on 
board  the  Bombay;  saw  Captain  Moody, 
and  asked  him  for  employment.  I  knew 
him,  and  had  seen  him  several  times  on 
shore.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  all  his  hands 
shipped;  he  said  ''No,"  and  I  was  to 
come  to-morrow.  I  went  aeain  on  15th, 
and  asked  him  again  if  he  had  all  his  hands 
shipped.  He  said  '*  No ;  stop  a  bit,  I  do 
not  know  whether  tber  will  all  ship  yet." 
They  all  came  aft,  and  some  would  not  go 
for  the  money ^  and  I  went  in  one  of  their 
places.  When  I  was  on  board  on  14th,  I 
saw  a  bhell  lying  on  the  deck  on  the  star- 
board side,  abaft  the  funnel,  afc.  I  heard 
some  directions  given  about  it.  Wood,  the 
fireman,  was  called;  he  picked  it  up  and 
went  towards  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to- 
wards the  gangway  with  it ;  I  do  not  kn.iW 
where  it  went  to ;  I  did  not  see  it  after- 
wards. I  came  again  on  the  16th ;  I  was 
down  below  then,  and  saw  about  fifteen 
shells  there  in  the  manger  forwards ;  there 
might  have  been  less.  They  were  shells  a^ 
far  as  I  could  see ;  it  was  dark.  There 
was  a  man  below  handed  one  up,  and 
Luton,  a  waterman,  who  was  on  board, 
took  it  from  him  and  took  it  forwards.  It 
was  a  shell,  not  a  round  shot.  I  have  not 
sailed  ou  board  war  vessels ;  I  never  was 
on  board  one.  I  know  the  diHorence  in 
the  fitting  of  a  war  vessel  from  a  mer- 
chantman. Ihave  sailed  a  good  deal  in 
the  merchant  service.  The  Bombay  waa 
not  fitted  up  like  a  merchantman.  I  saw 
shell-racks  on  board  of  her  abaft  and 
before  the  crank.  I  never  saw  such  a 
thing  on  board  a  merchantman.  They 
were  on  the  upper  deck ;  I  saw  the  circles 
on  the  deck.  1  noticed  that  the  port-holes 
fell  down ;  I  never  saw  that  on  board  a 
merchantman ;  that  would  enable  a  party 
to  work  guns  on  the  deck.  There  were  a 
great  many  extra  ring  bolts  to  what  there 
would  be  in  a  merchant  ship.  Some  mer- 
chant ships  have  one  gtin  skft  and  one  for- 
wards, and  ports  that  take  out  of  a  hot  day. 
I  never  before  saw  any  preparation  for'a 
68-pounder  fore  and  aft.  I  did  not  see  any 
guns  on  board.  She  looked  to  me  as  if 
she  was  prepared  as  a  war  vessel.  That 
was  the  general  rumour  in  the  ship^s 
company. 
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Cross-esamiued  by  Okamber$. 

What  roerohant  vessels  have  jou  been 
onboard? — The  Bucephalus,  of  900  tons, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith;  I  have  sailed  in 
her  to  Ciucatta.  She  is  a  free-tradfr,  and 
carries  out  passengers.  I  have  not  beea 
the  whole  five  years  in  East  India  vessels. 
I  have  been  in  other  ships.  I  have  seen  a 
shell  before  X  saw  this  ooe.  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  Tower,  piled  up,  where  the 

fans  are.  I  do  not  mean  cannon  ball, 
berc  were  other  men  in  the  ship  who 
saw  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  shfJls.  I 
cannot  tell  yoa  their  names,  because  they 
will  not  come  and  speak,  they  are  not 
allowed.  The  Custom-houHe  officers  came 
on  board  on  16th.  I  think  there  were  four 
of  them.  I  was  not  on  board  when  they 
came.  I  found  them  there  afterwards. 
They  osed  to  be  watching  on  deck,  bat 
they  were  asleep  all  the  time,  mostly.  All 
the  time  I  was  on  board  the  vessel  after 
16th,  the  Custom-house  officers)  had  charge 
of  her.  I  was  paid  off  on  15th  May,  I 
stopped  there  till  my  time  was  up,  two 
months.  She  laid  off  the  buoy,  and  then 
she  came  inside  the  dock  gates.  I  sta}  ed 
in  her  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The 
Custom-house  officers  were  not  on  board 
all  that  lime,  they  went  away  after  she 
was  cleared.  They  took  away  the  bags, 
and  clothes,  and  everything.  The  water 
at  the  buoy  was  deep  enougn  for  a  Tes&el 
to  swim  at  low  water.  I  do  not  know 
when  it  was  that  I  first  mentioned  to 
an^rbody  about  the  shells.  It  was  a  good 
while  after  I  was  paid  off. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  F,  Kelly, 

Did  you  sign  any  articles  P^— Yes,  on 
15th  March.  I  went  on  l>oard  a  day  or 
two  before  that.  I  remained  on  board 
from  that  time  till  she  was  seized.  I  used 
to  go  ashore  sometimes.  I  wan  always  on 
board  from  March  to  May.  I  remained  on 
board  till  after  she  went  back  into  dock. 
For  seTeral  weeks  she  was  never  out  of 
the  possessiun  of  the  Cubtom-house  officers. 
I  remember  some  bales  being  down  in  the 
orlop  deck.  They  remained  there  all  the 
time  the  Custom-house  officers  were  on 
board,-and  after  they  left.  They  were  got 
out  when  she  was  in  the  dock. 


Be-examined  by  OUwheon, 

What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  shells  P 
— I  do  not  know ;  next  morning  they 
were  all  gone.  I  know  the  difference 
between  a  shot  and  a 'shell,  there  is  a 
hole  in  a  shell.  I  think  a  shot  is  smaller, 
and  it  has  no  hole  in  it  that  1  am 
aware  of.     I  do  not  know  whether  these 


shells  were  hollow,  I  did  not  take  them 
up. 

The  Prince  de  Castelcicala :  I  am  the 
accredited  minister  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  this  country,  and  have 
been  so  about  ten  years  ;  the  title  of  His 
Majesty  is,  '*  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies."  By  my  official  despatches 
I  was  informed  in  the  year  1847,  that  a 
revolution  had  broken  out  in  the  Island 
of  Sicily.  The  seat  of  Government  is  at 
Naples  ;  there  is  a  local  administration 
at  Palermo,  acknowledged  by  the  Sove- 
reign At  present  our  fiag  is  white  with 
the  royal  arms  in  red.  These  things  pro- 
duced are  not  the  emblems  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Since  1847,  down  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  peace  between  this 
country  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  I  know 
Prince  Qravatelli  and  Mr,  Scalia  by  sight ; 
they  do  not  hold  any  office  of  any  kind 
under  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  I 
met  Prince  Qranaidli  at  Lord  Palmer- 
atones.  I  was  going  there  by  appoint- 
ment, and  in  the  ante-chamber  I  met 
tbem.  I  also  met  them  at  Lady  Palmer' 
stons  soirees.  Prince  GranateUi  and  Mr. 
Scalia  have  not  been  accredited  in  any 
way  tb  this  country  by  the  Kins  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  This  prosecution  has  been 
instituted  by  my  directions. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. 

Has  your  Excellency  been  in  this  coun- 
try continually  from  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles  in  Sicily  P — I  have;  all  I 
know  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  either  kingdom  is  derived  either 
from  despatches  or  from  sources  of  infor- 
mation open  to  all.  I  had  my  eye  on  the 
Bombay  for  some  time.  I  took  steps  with 
a  view  to  cause  her  to  be  seized.  I  wrote 
to  Lord  Pdlmerslon  about  it,  but  it  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  say  the  date.  It  was 
perhaps  three  months  a^o.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  persuading  his  loidship  to  seize 
the  vessel.  I  never  entered  into  any 
communication  with  any  officer  at  the 
Custom-house  respecting  the  seizure.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  my  solicitors  did  ;  1 
left  it  entirely  to  them  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper.  They  are  the  same 
gentlemen  who  are  conducting  this  prose^ 
cution.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  when  I 
first  instructed  my  solicitors  to  take  stops 
with  respect  to  this  prosecution.  I  gave 
the  necesFary  orders.  NLt.  Minasi  is  the 
Neapolitan  Consul.  I  have  seen  the  per- 
son described  as  Colonel  Aubrey,  I  think 
twice.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  on 
the  subject  of  these  proceedings.  What- 
ever bargains  have  been  made  with  wit- 
nesses to  pay  them  on  any  groacds 
whatever,  have  not  been  made  by  me. 
I  gave  my  solicitors  authority  to  do  what* 
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ever  they  thought  proper,  as  soon  w  I 
heard  of  these  steamers  fitting:  out  against 
my  Sovereign.  I  never  spoks  to  Prince 
GraruUelli  in  my  life.  I  only  know  him 
from  having  seen  him  at  Lord  and  Lady 
Pahnerston'et  and  in  the  street  occasionally 
afterwards,  and  the  same  as  to  Signor 
Scalia.  I  never  had  any  kind  of  communi- 
cation with  Rinondo^  I  do  not  know  him 
even  bj-  sight.  A  great  number  of  per^^ons 
have  cnme  tome  about  this  business,  and  1 
have  referred  them  to  my  solicitors. 
Sometimes  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Cross-examined  by  C]uimher», 

Were  you  resident  at  Naples  in  1812, 
some  time  before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  P 
^No;  I  was  acquainted  with  Sicily  in 
1812.  I  was  nob  acquainted  with  the 
const! to tion  as  then  established.  I  can- 
not say  thnt  I  knew  the  late  lyiTd 
William  Beniinck  at  that  time,  I  was 
rather  too  young.  I  was  at  that  time  in 
the  British  army.  I  was  not  in  Sicily  with 
Lord  William  Beniinck.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  consfitntion 
established.  There  is  a  King  and  Hoas'> 
of  Parliament  in  Sicily,  like  there  is  here. 
There  are  two  chambers,  like  there  is  in 
Fiance,  a  chamber  of  peerts,  and  a  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  I  was  ambassador  to 
Switzerland  before  I  came  to  this  country. 
1  went  to  see  the  Bombay  from  the  df)ck- 
pier  at  Black  wall  long  before  she  was 
seized.  I  did  not  go  on  board.  There 
was  no  one  on  board.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening.  I  merely  went  to  look  at  her 
from  curiosity.  The  King  of  Sicily  ba^ 
built  Yessels  in  England  thr  ugh  my 
means  ;  Mr.  Pitcher  built  tbem  for  him. 
He  did  not  build  any  last  year.  No  ves- 
sels haye  been  built  for  him  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Tiiey  were  war- 
steamers  that  Mr.  Pitcher  built  for  the 
King  of  Sicily.  The  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  provided  in  this  CyOuntvy, 
but  at  Naples.  A  Neapolitan  officer  and 
crew  came  over  to  take  them  out.  They 
were  not  fully  manned.  A  regular  contract 
was  made  by  the  builder,  as  well  as  with 
the  person  who  provided  the  engines,  and 
it  was  Bent  to  Naples  to  be  ratified.  The 
King  of  Naples  was  not  then  at  war,  or  in 
coiiteniplation  of  it.  He  was  in  want  of 
wnr-stiamers.  He  has  always  had  war- 
stcainers.  I  am  not  advised  that  his 
navy  has  been  increased  duiing  the  last 
two  years.  I  think  there  are  some  Eng- 
lish engineers  in  his  navy,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  English  officei-s. 

Speeches  fob  the  Defekce. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  proceeded  to  address  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  Prince    QranateUi  and 


Signor  Sc'ilia,  and  said  he  had  the  honour 
to  appear  on  b^^half  of  a  nobleman  hitherto 
of  high  and  honourable  character,  who 
appeale<l  to  them  to  protect  him,  and  to 
say  by  their  verdict  t  hat  he  was  not  guilty 
of  that  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  threat 
aggression — namely,  a  requital  of  the 
hospitality  which  in  these  days  of  trial 
and  danger  he  had  received  in  lihis  country 
by  committing  a  breach  of  itn  Uws.  He 
was  instructed  to  state  that  in  ail  the 
political  struggles  in  which  he  had  taken 
pirt,  the  Priuce  had  always  endeavoured 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was  placed.  When  he  had  called 
attention  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  nn  er 
which  thii^  indictment  was  framed,  the 
jury  woula  be  satisfied  that,  upon  the 
the  case  as  it  had  been  laid  before  them,  no 
offence  whatever  had  been  committed,  and 
that  in  everything  Prince  QranateUi  had 
done  he  had  strictly  conformed  to  the  law. 
Nothing  whatever  had  bi*cn  proved  against 
either  of  the  defendants,  except  by 
the  testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
of  doubt lYil  character.  What  was  pro- 
hibited by  this  Ace  of  Parliament  was 
not  in  itself  either  unlawful  or  immora*, 
and  when  they  considered  that,  not- 
withstanding tbis,  the  penalty  involved 
in  its  infringement  was  of  a  very  serious 
character,  he  was  sure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  KUrh  an  Act  of  Pdrlii- 
mcnt  shouLl  be  construed  most  strictly, 
and  that  no  person  ought  to  be  con- 
victed under  it,  unless  the  evidence  was 
of  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  character. 
It  would  be  most  unjust;  to  make  any 
of  the  defendants  amenable  for  what 
might  have  been  siid  in  their  absence 
by  other  parties,  over  whom  they  could 
have  had  no  ciuitrol ;  and  yet  the 
principal  portion  of  the  evidence  con- 
sisted of  testimony  of  that  description. 
The  question  was,  not  whether  the  de- 
fendants might  not  be  liable  upon  some 
civil  contracts,  bu^  whether  they  or  any 
of  them  had  been  guilty  of  any  of  the 
offences  charged  against  them  in  this 
indictment ;  and  he  submitted  that  they 
could  not  be  convicted  unless  it  were 
clearly  shown  that  they-had  done  some 
distinct  act,  or  had  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly authorised  the  doing  it.  Thinks 
to  God  and  to  their  law,  no  parson,  could 
commit  a  crime  io  thi?  country  by  dele- 
gation or  agency ;  and,  if  ever  there  was 
a  case  in  which  that  rule  should  be  strictly 
carried  out,  it  was  the  one  now  before 
them. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ?  Here  was  a  nation  struggling  for 
inde))endence  and  striving  to  achieve  it. 
and  for  that  purpose  the  Provision  4 
Government  had  entered  into  communi- 
cations with  a  number  of  persons,  and  bad 
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delegate  different  tasks  to  them,  some 
beiug  wholly  ancoDneoied  with  the  others. 
Some  were  to  enter  into  commnni- 
cation  with  the  foreign  miniate>*  of  this 
country  ;  others  were  to  enlist  soldiers  and 
sramen  ;  and  othiTs  were  to  perform  dif- 
ferent daties,  it  being,  of  oourde,  quite 
clear  that  the  persons  who  de?  patched 
them  were  totally  igfnorant  of  the  lawct  of 
this  country ;  and  their  only  desire  was 
to  perform  their  doty  in  the  honoarable 
and  noble  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  their  native  land.  It  was  very  possiMe 
that  on  arriving  in  this  country,  while 
some  of  these  asrents  would  take  oounsel 
and  determine  to  cvmform  strictly  with 
the  law,  others,  either  reckless  or  un- 
principled, might  embark  in  proceed- 
ings calculated  more  speedily  to  eH'act 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  but 
contrary  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
this  indictment  had  been  preferred  was 
passed  in  the  year  1819,  at  the  time 
of  the  btrnggle  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
Sonth  America  for  independence  of  the 
mother  country.  Attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  raise  forces  in 
different  parts  of  £nrope,  to  fit  out  vessels 
of  war,  and  to  deBpat<-h  them  for  hostile 
purposes  against  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  policy  of  the  Legi»lature  in  passing 
ibis  Act  was  to  prevent  our  ports  from 
being  used  as  dockyards  for  fitting  oi.t 
Teasels  of  war  against  Spain ;  but  there 
wft!)  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  this  Act  of 
Parliament  did  not  apply  to  the  mere 
purchase  of  vessels,  but  to  their  being 
actually  fitted  out  and  armed  for  the 
purposes  of  warfure.(a)  Notwitbsti\ndii)g 
this  Act,  any  persons,  wbc^ther  foreiu:norB 
or  others,  had  as  much  right  to  purchase 
a  ship  and  fit  it  out  as  they  pleased,  short 
of  actual  armament,  as  they  had  to  go 
into  a  shop  and  purchase  any  other  article. 
There  was  also  nothing  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  Legislature  had  no  int<:ntion 
to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  what  it  declared  to  be  illegal 
was  the  using  of  the  ports  of  this  countiy 
as  docky&rds  to  fit  out  armed  vessels. 
Legal  opinions  of  the  highest  authority 
conld  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  the  law. 

CoLTHAK,  J.  t  That  is  not  a  legitimate 
line  of  argument.  If  you  wish  to  argue 
the  point  you  m^y  cite  authorities,  but  the 
opinions  of  learned  gentlemen  who  were 


(a)  The  words  of  39  Geo.  a.  c.  69.  8.  7  were 
"  equip,  fumiith,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  or  attempt  or 
endeavour,  ^c. 


perhaps  consulted  in  the  case  ought  not 
to  be  introduced. (a) 

Sir  F.  Kdly  said  he  should  cheerfully 
bow  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  but  it  was 
at  all  events  fair  to  infer  that  su.;h  was  the 
opinitm  of  the  Government ;  for,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  its  law  officers,  it 
had  discountenanced  this  prosecution, 
though  it  would  have  been  bound  to  insti- 
tu'e  it  if  there  had  been,  any  grounds 
for  doing  so.  The  Act  did  not  make  it 
illegal  to  purchase  a  t^hip  of  war;  and 
when  purchased  the  owners  had  an  e  |ual 
right  to  send  it  to  Palermo  or  any* 
where  else  ttiey  plea<«ed.  No  doubt  it 
was  illegal  to  enlist  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
with  a  foreign  nation  at  peace  with  ns ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  this  having 
been  done,  except  tho  testimony  of  two 
persons,  Colonel  Aubrey  and  Rlnondo. 
The  former  had  certainly  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  against  himself,  but  it  madV 
out  nothing  against  either  of  the  defen- 
dants.  This  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
resoi-ted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling a  foreifni  prince  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  some  of  his  own  people :  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  pass  d 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  this  kin^- 
dnm,  and  in  order  to  prevont  its  subjer'ts 
from  entorinff  clandestinely  inU)  warfare 
with  a  friendly  State,  ought  not  to  be  per* 
mitted  so  to  be  made  use  of.  If  there  hid 
been  any  ground  for  prosecuting  in  the 
present  case,  couid  it  be  doubted  thut  the 
British  Government  would  have  performed 
its  duty,  and  have  instituted  a  prosecution 
if  the  circumstances  had  warranted  it? 

With  regaid  to  the  chai'ge  of  having 
enlisted  sailors  and  soldiers*  the  evidence 
showed  that,  although  spies  and  informers 
had  urged  the  defendants  to  take  that 
step,  they  had  all  along  refused  to  do  so« 
There  was  no  illegality  in  purchasing  a 
ship  for  wtir  purposes ;  and,  although  under 
the  Act  the  exportation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition might  be  prohibit ed  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  yet  no  such  order  had  been 
issued  in  tnis  case,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  not  indisposed  to  aid  the  Sicilian 
people  in  their  noble  endaavours  to  obtain 
independence  (h)  The  words  of  the  Act 
were  *•  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,"  and 
a  vessel  of  war  could  not  be  considered  as 
fitted  out  until  she  was  fully  provided 
with  men  and  arms.  [She  was,  perhaps, 
**  fitted  up."    Aiady  was  **  fitted  up  "  by 


(a)  The  Law  Officers  (Jervu  and  liomilltf) 
advised  the  Treasury,  March  2od,  1849,  tha^  it 
would  he  accessary  to  prove  that  the  vessels  w,dr9 

I  e()uipped  aud  fitted  out  iu  a  warlike  manner. 

I      (6)  See  Ana.  Reg.  1849,  132. 
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haTiDg  her  ears  bored,  but  not  *  *  fitted  out " 
until  the  earrings  were  actnally  in  their 
ornamental  sitnation  ;  so  here  the  vessel 
was  *•  fitted  np,"  perhaps,  but,  haTing  no 
guns  or  other  munitions  aboard,  she  was 
not  '*  fitted  out"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.(a)I 

CoLTMAK,  J.,  said  that  he  did  not  go 
along  with  the  learned  counsel  in  his  Tiew 
of  the  law.  The  Act  of  Parliament  ex- 
pressly made  the  distinction  between 
titting-out  and  arming. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  asked  the  Court  to  re- 
serve the  point  if  it  should  become  ne^ 
cessary  ? 

CoLTMAN,  J.,  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
do  so,  bat  he  himself  had  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  proceeded :  It  certainly  did 
appear  to  him  that  this  was  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  a  vessel  was  "  fitted- 
out "  unless  it  had  ever}'thing  on  board — 
the  whole  equipage  de  navire,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  immediate  action.  These 
gentlemen  had  come  to  this  country  for  a 
perfectly  laudal»le  purpose,  and  they  were 
guiltless  of  any  unlawful  acts ;  and,  if  t^uch 
had  been  done  by  other  persons,  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  hold  them  responsible. 
They  bad  refused  to  be  concerned  in  these 
unlawful  proceedings,  and  he  blushed  to 
think  of  the  opinion  they  must  form  of 
the  law  of  this  country  when  they  found 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  they  were 
dragged  into  a  criminal  court  to  answei- 
an  indictment  which  contained  80  counts. 
What  must  a  foreign  nobleman  and  gentle- 
man think  of  such  a  law  P  They  had  come 
to  this  country  at  a  time  of  danger  and 
diflSculty ;  they  had  been  received  most 
kindly  by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  ;  and, 
although  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  for- 
mally recognizing  the  Government  which 
they  represented,  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lie\e  that  this  would  be  done,  and  thev 
were  cleaily  authorized  in  adopting  all 
lawful  and  honourable  means  for  the  inter- 
est  of  that  Government.  They  were  advised 
that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  pui  chas- 
ing ships  of  war  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  if  attacked.  And  with  whom  did 
they  enter  into  a  contract  for  that  purpost  P 
"Why,  with  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  companies  in  the  country^the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  IVavigation 
Company.  They  left  to  that  company  the 
eutire  execution  of  the  cmtiact.  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  When  they 
found  their  ship  was  seized,  they  remon- 
stiated  with  the    Government;    and  no 


(o)  The  passage  in  bracket«  is  pupplied  from 
the  brtff  report  m  Ann.  Btg.  1849,  Chron.  71, 
where  it  is  said  that  Sir  F.  Kelly  rested  his 
defence  much  on  the  verbal  criticiBin. 


doubt  a  full  and  proper  inquiry  was  insti- 
tured,  and  the  result  was  that  the  transac- 
tion was  found  to  be  a  perfectly  honourable 
one,  and  the  vessel  was  restored.  The  defen- 
dants then  found  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  clearly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  onlj,  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  insurgents 
or  revolutionists?  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  all  those  events  which 
had  convulsed  Europe  for  the  last  18 
months,  but  he  would  state  one  broad 
historical  fact,  viz.,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  natives  of  a  country  which,  by  means 
of  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  its  media- 
tion, was  guaranteed  a  free  constitution 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and,  almost  the  greatest  blessing  of  all, 
the  independence  of  the  judges.  These 
advantages  were  guaranteed  to  them  in 
1812  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck ;  and  the  only 
fault  these  gentlemen  had  commitle!^ 
was  endeavouring  to  regain  that  const i- 
lution  which  had  been  violated  by  all  the 
kings  of  Naples  in  succession.  In  1848 
the  Sicilian  people  were  unable  to  bear 
any  longer  the  intolerable  yoke  that 
pressed  upon  them,  and  they  rose  almost 
eii  masse,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Citadel  of  Messina,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  whole  country  rose  as  one 
man,  and  asserted  their  right  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  appealed  to  G^eat  Britain  to  aid  them 
in  regaining  it.  Prince  Oranatelli  and 
Signer  Scalia  came  to  England  in  1848 
with  tbat  object.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  warlike  operations  going  on  with  the 
King  of  Ka[)les,  nor  did  any  appear  to  be 
in  contemplation.  All  Sicily  bad  risen  as 
one  man,  and  everybody  was  determined 
10  support  the  constitution.  A  parlia- 
ment of  Lords  and  Commons  was  estab- 
lished, and  they  sought  a  king  who  would 
keep  faith  with  them.  The  defendants 
came  to  this  country,  therefore,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  hoBtilities.  bnt 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence; and  thty  knew,  if  they  did 
that,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  war- 
fare, but  that  the  king  of  Naples  would  bo 
compelled  to  submit ;  and  neither  he  nor 
one  of  his  soldiers  would  ever  again  set 
foot  in  Sicily.  They  were  received  hy 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  hidy  at  their 
private  parties  with  favour  and  dia- 
tinction,  and  they  had,  therefore,  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  recognized,  and  by  the 
powerful  mediation  of  England  and  France 
all  disputes  would  be  put  an  end  to.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period  there  were  no  hostiltiis 
going  on.     It  was  true  that  the  King  of 
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Naples  did  invest  the  city  of  Messina,  but 
the  British  and  French  Admirals  inter- 
fered, and  hostilities  were  prevented. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  defendants,  when  they 
purchased  these  vessels,  were  actnated  by 
any  hostile  intentions  towards  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  their  object  rather  appeared  to 
be  to  provide  war  vessels  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  the  other  purposes  for  which 
such  vessels  were  required  by  every  king- 
dom when  at  perfect  peace..  In oppo^iition 
to  these  undoubted  facts  in  the  case,  what 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  such  men  as  Colonel  Aubrey  and 
Einondot  As  to  the  former  he  blushed 
to  mention  his  name  as  belonging  to  the 
British  army  or  the  British  nation — a  man 
who,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the 
secret  counsels  of  a  gallant  nation  strug- 
gling for  independence,  and  having  ob- 
tained their  confidence,  for  the  wretched 
bribe  of  300Z.  sacrificed  his  fair  fame,  as  a 
man  and  a  British  ofiicer,  by  betra^ring 
them,  according  to  his  own  account,  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  and  what  was 
the  excuse  he  had  alleged  for  such  con- 
duct? Why,  that  a  government  at  Xhe 
commencement  of  a  sreat  struggle,  and 
surrounded  by  great  difiBculties,  had  not 
paid  him  as  he  expected.  Was  that  an 
excuse  for  a  British  soldier  acting  so 
basely?  Such  a  man  was  disentitled 
to  credit.  The  other  person,  Einondo,  was 
equally  unworthy  of  belief.  He  )iad 
received  relief,  when  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, from  the  defendants ;  and  he  bad 
repaid  their  kindness  by  selling  himself  to 
the  Neapolitan  Government.  He  swore 
iNOsitively  to  repeated  conversations  with 
Prince  OrancUeUi,  whom  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  Such 
persons  were  unworthy  of  belief,  and, 
therefore,  he  entreated  the  jury,  for  the 
honour  of  the  British  character,  to  give  no 
effect  to  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses. 
The  fitting  up  of  the  Bombajf  had  been  left 
by  the  defendants  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  respectable  company  from  whom  she 
was  purchased,  and  they  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  anything  illegal  would  be 
done.  Although  the  prosecution  could  not 
be  blamed  for  not  producing  the  contract, 
as  the  witness,  in  whose  possession  it  was, 
bad  declined  to  do  so  for  fear  he  should 
implicate  himself,  yet  it  was  quite  as  in- 
convenient to  the  defendants  that  it  should 
not  have  been  produced,  as  it  would  have 
shown  the  jury  the  exact  position  of  the 
parties.  Counsel  concluded  by  emphati- 
cally calling  upon  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
whole  of  the  defendants. 

Montagu  Chambers  followed  for  the  de- 
fendant Moody.  Although  the  prosecution 
bad  chosen  to  designate  him  Captain  Moody, 
in   order,    probably,  to  induce  the  jury 
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to  suppose  that  he  had  commanded  some 
ship  of  war,  he  was  not  at  all  entitled  to 
such  an  appellation,  except  by  courtesy 
from  having  commanded  a  merchant 
vessel.  He  was  a  highly  respectable  man, 
without  a  blemish  in  his  character,  aud  had 
been  repeatedly  entrusted  by  the  P.  &  O. 
Company  to  take  out  vessels  for  them,  and 
he  had  done  so  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  be 
had  never  lost  one  vessel  that  had  been 
under  his  charge.  All  that  he  had  had  to  do 
with  this  transaction  was  to  undertake  to 
convey  the  vessel  to  its  destination,  and 
he  had  no  more  to  do  with  any  alleged  ■ 
hostile  or  warlike  intention  of  any  parties 
than  any  one  of  the  jury.  It  was  a  most 
uniust  proceeding  to  include  him  in  this 
indictment,  and  the  only  object  for  doing 
so  appeared  to  be  that  the  other  de- 
fendants might  not  have  the  benefit  of 
his  testimony  in  their  behalf.  Counsel 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  evidence, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion 
that  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case.  Captain  Moody  could  be  brought 
within  its  provisions,  the  sooner  snch 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman  the  better. 

Summing  Up. 

CoLTMAN,  J.,  said  this  was  a  pro- 
secution instituted  by  the  Neapolitan 
Grovemment,  and  there  was  no  douot  that 
they  had  as  much  right  to  adopt  sncb  a 
proceeding  as  any  person  nnder  Her 
Majesty*s  protection.  The  indictment 
divided  itself  into  three  separate  charges 
— first,  the  enlisting  of  sailors;  second, 
the  enlisting  of  soldiers  ;  and  third,  which 
was  the  most  material  matter,  the  fitting 
out  of  a  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  to 
employ  it  for  warlike  purposes  against 
the  king  of  Naples.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  intention 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but,  at  present, 
be  should  tell  them  that,  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  hostilities 
against  the  Neapolitans,  and  that  the 
object  was  so  far  carried  out  as  that,  by 
putting  armament  on  board,  she  woald 
nave  been  ready  to  go  into  action,  that 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  ofi*ence.(a)  The  offence  was  certainly 
no  further  immoral  and  improper  than 
as  being  a  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  consisted  of  alleged  con- 
versations which  were  a  description  of 
evidence  that  was  always  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  because  it 
was  obviously  a  most  easy  matter  en^ 
tirely    to  alter  the  effect  of  a    conver- 


(a)  But  see  ^.  G.  v.  Siliem,  2  H.  &  C.  431. 
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Bation  by  a  Blight  misrepresentation  of 
what  actaallj  occurred.  The  learned 
Judge  then  proceeded  to  read  over  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  commenting  upon 
it  as  he  proceeded. 

The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners.Ca) 

(a)  Another  inetance,  in  which  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  69  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,  was  put  in  foroe 
by  the  repre8entatiTe8  of  a  foreign  power  after  the 
British  Government  had  declioed  to  prosecute, 
occurred  in  1863.  In  the  August  of  that  year 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Harry)  Poland,  on  behalf  of 
Baron  Brunnow,  the  Ru6sian  ambassador,  ob- 
tained a  warrant  from  Mr.  Hall  at  Bow  Street 
for  the  arrest  of  *<  Lieut."  Alfred  Styles,  of  the 
Garibaldian  Army,  who  was  enlisting  men  for 


Matebtals  Madb  Use  of. — The  evi- 
dence is  taken  from  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  SeBsions  Papers,  the  indictment 
from  4  Cox  C.C.  App.  xxvii.,  and  the 
speeches  of  oonnsel  and  summing-up 
from  the  Timea  of  July  6th,  7th,  and  9th, 
1849,  and  the  brief  report  in  Ann.  Reg. 
1849,  Chron.  71.  The  diplomatic  oorre- 
spondence  has  b^en  obtained  from  the 
Foreign  Office. 


service  in  the  Polish  insurrection,  in  an  office 
in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Styles  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  and,  having  pleaded  guilty,  was 
released  on  his  own  recognizances. — TimtM, 
August  12th  and  19th,  and  Sept.  24th,  1863. 
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REG.   V.   MARIA    MANNING. 


Pkcceedinos  in  the  Court  op  Grown  Cases  Reserved  before  Wilde, 
C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B.,  Rolfb,  B.,  Coleridqe,  J.,  Cresswell,  J.,  and 
Platf,  B,,  November  7,  1849.  (Reported  in  1  Den.  C.  C.  467, 
2  C.  &  K.  887,  4  Cox  C.  C.  31.) 

Id  October  1849,  Maria  Manning,  an  alieh-boro,  wife  of  George  Frederick  Manning,  a  nataral- 
bom  subject,  having  been  indicted  with  ber  husband  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Patrick  O'Connor^ 
claimed  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate. 

The  Court  disallowed  the  claim,  but  afterwards  reserved  the  point  for  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Beserved. 

7  &  8  Vict  c.  66.  8.  16,  provided  that  any  woman  married  to  a  natural-born  subject  should  be 
"  deemed  and  taken  to  be  herself  naturalized,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural- 
bom  subject." 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Beserved  (a) — 

Trial  by  ajurg  de  medietate — 7  &  8  VicL  c.  66.  s.  16.(6) 
That,  after  -the  passing  of  the  above  statute,  an  alien-bom  woman,  married  to  a  natural- 
born  subject  was  not  entitled  to  a  jury  de  medietate. {c) 


,78. 


(a)  Established  by  the  Crown  Cases  Act,  1848,  II  &  12  Vict.  c. 

{b)  Bep.  33  Vict.  c.  14,  the  Naturalization  Act,  1870. 

(c)  Trial  by  jury  de  medietate  was  a>)oli^hed  by  the  Naturalization  Act,  1870,  88  Vict.  o.  14.  s.  5. 


The  prisoner  was  indicted  with  her 
hnsbana  for  wilful  m order. (a)  Before 
plea,  application  was  made  on  her  beHalf, 
that  a  jury  de  medietate  linguce  might  be 
empaner.ed  to  try  her,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  an  alien. 

It  was  objected  by  the  Attorney- General 
{Sir  John  Jerm8),(h)  and  ruled  by  the  Court 
(Pollock,  C.B.,  Maule,  J.,  and  Cress- 
well, J.),  that  no  such  application  could  be 
made,  until  the  prisoner  bad  pleaded.  On  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  being  recorded,  the  appli- 
cation was  renewed,  but  on  it  being  stated 
by  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  not 
denied  by  the  other  side,  that  she  was 
married  to  a  natural-bom  subject,  after  a 
discussion,  the  Court 'decided  against  the 
claim.  Upon  this  decision,  a  suggestion 
of  the  claim,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  was 
entered  on  the  record,  to  which  the 
Attorney- General,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
pleaded  (in  person)  that  she  was  married 
to  a  natural-born  subject.  Her  counsel 
demurred  to  this  plea,  and  there  was  a 
joinder  in  demurrer,  (c) 


(a)  There  is  a  full  report  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  prisoners  in  Ann.  Reg,  1849, 
Chron.  4,  429.  One  object  of  the  application 
wos  to  procure  that  the  prisoners  should  be  tried 
separately,  as  each  desired  to  throw  the  guilt  of 
the  murder  on  the  other. 

(6)  After v'ards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(c)  The  objection  thus  being  raised  on  the 
ikce  of  the  record,  would  of  course  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  writ  of  error,  but  the  point 
appearing  to  be  clear,  and  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  being  unanimous  m  their  judg- 
ment, the  Attorney-General  thought  it  right  to 
refuse  his  fiat  for  the  issuing  of  the  Writ  of 


The  trial  then  proceeded,  an  English 
jury  being  empanelled,  and  the  prisoners 
were  both  convicted. 

The  following  case  was  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases 
Beserved  : — 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  Frederick  George  Man- 
ning,  and  Maria  his  wife,  were  jointly  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Patrick  0'Gon}wr. 
Both  prisoners  pleaded  '*  not  guilty,"  but 
the  female  prisoner  claimed  a  jury  de 
medietate  linguae.  She  was  born  at  Lau** 
sannc,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  year 
1847  was  married  to  the  male  prisoner,  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  this  realm.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  referred  to  statute 
28  Edw.  8.  c.  13.,  and  6  Geo.  4.  c.  5'J.  s.  47. 
The  Attorney-General  for  the  prosecution 
relied  upon  the  statute  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66. 
s.  16,  and  Barrels  case  {Moore,  557). 
The  judges— the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr. 
Justice  Maule,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cress^ivell—^ 
decided  that  the  prisoner  was  not  entitled 
to  a  jury  de  medietate  linguce,  and  the 
trial  of  both  prisoners  proceeded  in  the 
ordinary  course,  and  botn  were  convicted. 

The  question  is,  was  the  female  prisoner 
eutitlea  to  a  jury  de  medietate  linguae  ? 

Ballantine  (with  whom  was  Parry)  for 
the  prisoner  :  The  claim  of  the  prisoner  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua:  is 
founded  on  the  statute  28  Edw.  3.  c.  13. 
s.  2,  which  says — 

"And  that  in  all  manner  of  inquests  and 
proofs  which  be  to  be  taken  or  mnde  amongHt 


Error,  at  least  until  the  opinion  of  tlie  judges 
forming  the  Court  of  Appeal,  should  be  obtained. 
—Note  in  4  Cox  C.  C.  81. 
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aliens  and  ^^Dif^nS)  ^  ^®7  merchioits  or  other, 
as  well  befor^  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  as  before 
any  other  jpstioes  or  ministers,  although  the 
King  be  party,  the  one-half  of  the  inqaests  or 
proofs  shall  be  ^^niiens,  and  the  other  half  of 
aliens,  if  so  many  aliens  and  foreigners  be  in 
Uie  town  or  i^aqe  where  such  inquest  or  proof 
is  to  be  taken^  that  be  not  parties,  nor  with  the 
parties  in  contrary  pleas  or  other  quarrels, 
whereof  such  inquests  or  proofs  ought  to  be 
taken." 

This  Bobject  \%  referr^  to  in  6  Geo.  4. 
0.  50.  8.  47,  which  seems  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  former  Act.    It  says — 

*'  Nothing  herein  contained  shaU  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  deprive  any  i^lien 
indicted  or  impeached  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor, of  the  right  of  being  tried  by  a  jury 
de  medietate  lingua,  but  that  on  the  prayer  of 
every  alien  so  indicted  or  impeached,  the  sheriff, 
or  other  proper  minister,  shall,  by  oommand  of 
the  coor^,  return  for  o^e^hall  pf  the  jury  a 
competent  number  of  aliens,  if  so  many  thend 
be  in  the  town  or  place  where  the  trial  is 
had,  ftc." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  prisoner 
ifonld  haye  been  entitled  to  a  jury  de 
medietate  Ungues,  before  the  late  statnte 
7  &  8  Viet.  c.  66.,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  that  statute  takes  away  her 
priTilep^e,  she  haying  been  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  married  to  a  British  subject. 
The  16th  section  is  as  follows : — 

"  That  any  woman  married,  or  who  shall  be 
married  to  a  natural-bom  subject,  or  person 
naturalised,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
herself  naturalised,  and  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  natural-bom  subject" 

The  ppirit  of  that  Act   is   to   confer 

firiyileges,  and  not  to  take  them  away, 
t  is  attempted  to  depriye  the  prisoner 
by  ipiplipatipn  of  a  privilege  which  is  as 
Taluable  after  marriage  as  before.  The 
jury  system,  as  a  mode  of  trial,  is  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  cannot  be  altered  or  destroyed  with- 
out express  words  in  a  statute.  There 
is  no  mention  of  juries  in  7  &  8  Viet.  o.  66. 
The  statute  28  IJdto,  8.  o.  13.  is  ''in  all 
manner  of  inquests.  &c, ,  omonget  alieqs  and 
denieens,"  not  letween;  it  would  there- 
fore seem  to  extend  to  denizens,  and  is  so 
construed  by  Chitty  in  his  Criminal  Law, 
p.  525.  At  that  time  there  could  be  no  great 
difference  between  them  as  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  for  the  objfsct  was 
to  give  to  all  persons  who  had  been  ^m 
abroad,  under  another  allegiance,  and 
speaking  another  language,  the  adyan- 
tage  of  having  some  men  upon  the  jury 
who  could  fully  understfknd  that  which 
they  might  wish  to  conyey.  It  is  true 
the  subsequent  statute  does  not  mention 
denizens,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
question  here. 

Wilde,  C.  J. :  Does  Chitty  refer  to  any 
i^uthority  for   sf^ying    %\iA%   the    Apt    of 


Edward  3.  refers  to  denizens  as  well  as  to 
aliens  P 

BaUawtine:  No.  It  is  the  constmctton 
he  puts  upon  the  Act.  From  the  circum- 
eitance  that  np  means  exist  of  trying  the 
fact  of  alienage,  or  are  suggested  in  any 
of  the  authorities,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mere  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
is  sufficient  to  give  him  the  right  to  i|  jury 
de  medietaie  linguoe,  and  this  appears  to 
be  supported  by  Lord  Hale,  2  t-  G.  271. 
He  says — 

"  If  iipon  an  indictment  of  felony  against  an 
alien,  h€  allege  that  he  t*  am  oHen^  be  may 
challenge  the  array,  &c." 

Probfkbly  it  would  be  taken  for  granted 
that  an  English  subject  would  neyer  seek 
to  be  tried  by  foreignersi.  6  Geo,  4.  c.  50. 
6.  47,  says,  "  on  the  prayer  of  the  alien,'* 
but  says  nothing  respecting  the  proof  ' 
of  alienage.  The  AttotTiev- General  stated 
in  the  court  below,  thac  if  he  acceded 
to  the  demand  of  a  jury  de  fnedte- 
tate  lingucB,  and  it  turned  out  that,  on 
the  construction  of  this  statute,  she  wan 
not  entitled  to  it,  there  would  have  been 
a  mis-trial;  but  surely  a  prisoner,  who 
hf^i  been  tried  at  her  owq  request  by  a 
jury  de  rt^iptate  linguoB,  would  be  estopped 
from  afterwards  contending  that  she  had 
no  right  to  what  she  had  asked  for. 

It  was  further  contended  tbi^t,  without 
reference  to  the  late  ttatute,  the  prisoner 
wo^ld  be  depriy^d  of  her  right*  by  reason 
of  her  beipg  jointly  indicted  with  a  natural- 
1)om  Bobject ;  and  Barre'e case  (a)  was  cited : 
tb^re  it  is  said  that,  upon  an  information 
exhibited  by  the  AUomey- General  against 
several  merchants,  some  of  whom  were 
fallens,  and  some  English,  after  issue 
joined,    the    aliens,   prayed    a   trial    per 

(a)  Moore,  .'S57,  and  4  Bac.  Abr.  .566,  Thi- 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  report  of 
Barre*8  case  in  Moore,  557,  Mich.  40  &  41  Klix. 
The  Attorney  of  the  Qaeen  laid  an  information 
in  the  Ezcheqner  against  Barre  and  diven 
other  merchants,  of  whom  Fome  were  aliens, 
some  English;  and  after  issue,  the  alions 
prayed  a  trial  per  medietatem  lingua.  The  Court 
advised  with  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  at 
last  it  was  adjudged  that  they  coald  not  have 
the  trial  per  medieteUem  lingua ;  becanse  the 
English  who  are  defendants  irith  them  cannot 
have  that  trial.  Qat  the  alien*  can  have  a 
t^al  hy  all  Epglish,  as  they  used  to  have  hetan 
the  statute,  and  as  they  woald  now  have,  if  they 
did  not  demand  that  per  medietatem  lingua  ;  aud 
it  is  like  the  case  of  privilege,  where  one 
defendant  demands  privilege,  and  the  Court,  iia 
to  his  companion,  cannot  hold  the  plea,  and  then 
he  shall  be  ousted  of  hi«  privilege. — Note  in  Den. 
C.  C.  472.  The  reporter  in  8  C.  &  K.  888 
refers  to  the  trial  pf  Haagen,  Swensden,  and 
others  before  Holt,  14  St  Tr.  559 ;  Swensdeo's 
claim  to  a  jury  de  medietate  was  allowed,  au4 
he  was  tried  separat^y. 
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medietaiem  linguoB,  bat  it  was  resolved  hj 
all  the  judges  that  they  should  not  have  it ; 
and  they  likened  it  to  the  case  of  privilege, 
where  one  of  several  defendants  demands 
privilege,  and  the  Gonrt,  as  to  his  com- 
panions, cannot  hold  plea :  then  he  shall 
be  ousted  of  his  privilege.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  that  case  in  the  short  note 
we  haveof  itf  for  there  seems  no  reason  why 
separate  trials  shoald  not  be  had,  and  liien 
every  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 

But  the  main  question  is,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66.  In  putting  a  con- 
struction upon  the  words,  *'M  the  rights 
and  privileges,"  in  the  16th  section,  the 
6th  section  may  help  us :  it  declares  that 
aliens  may  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Secreta/ry  of  HiaUi  giving  them  the 
privileges  of  natural-bom  subjects,  with 
certain  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  certificate.  Suppose^  then,  an  alien 
woman  marries  a  foreigner  who  has  been 
naturalized,  she  would,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, be  naturalized  also,  but  not  for  all 
purposes. 

WiLDB,  O.J. :  Nanfe  what  privilege 
would  be  denied  to  herP 

BaUanivne :  All  sach  as  by  the  certifi- 
cate were  denied  to  her  husband.  If  her 
marriage  with  him  gives  her  certain 
rights,  it  cannot  extend  them  beyond  those 
of  the  husband  himself.  This  puts  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  16th  section,  and  shows 
that  the  privileges  conferred  are  not 
absolutely  those  of  a  British-born  subject. 
In  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Alien  o.  8  it  is  atad,  cit- 
ing Moliere*8  case  (a)-^ 

*'  'IlioQgh  aliens  are  stibjeet  to  <Mt  laWs, 
and  in  enormoas  offences,  as  murder,  &c.,  are 
liable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  yet  it 
may  be  too  lisrsh  to  punish  them  on  a  local 
stamte.  Thus  a  French  prisoner  indicted  of 
privately  stealing  from  the  shop  was  acquitted 
of  that  bj"  direction  of  the  judge,  and  found 
guilty  of  larceny  only/' 

The  AUorriey'deneral  (with  whom  wer^ 
Clarkson,  Bodkin,  and  Clerk)  for  the 
prosecution:  First,  it  would  hove  been 
clearly  a  niis-trial  if  the  prisoner  had 
been  tried  by  a  jury  ae  medietdie 
lingwB,  and  afterwar<&  held  not  to  have 
been  entitled  to  it,  as  it  Would  have* 
appeared  On  the  record  that  she  Was  not 
an  alien  bom.  Bcvrte^s  caite,  as  reported 
in  Moore,  i^as  rightly  decided,  and  shows 
that  a  foreigner  indicted  with  an  English- 
man cannot  have  a  mixed  jury.  In  Barrels 
case  the  inforniation  cannot  be  found,  bnt 
it  decides  that  a  foreigner  losedr  the  pri- 
vilege when  he  is  co-defendant  with  a 
British  subject.  The  jttdges  compared 
the  case  to  one  of  privilege.    The  case  of 

(a)  Fost;  Or.  L.  188  f». 


a  peer  indicted  with  a  commoner  is 
different,  beoause  each  class  is  entitled  to 
be  tried  by  its  peers.  The  first  mention 
of  trial  i9er  mecUetiUem  is  in  27  Edw.  .3. 
e.  8.,  ana  zbay  serve  to  show  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  passed  in  the  next  year— upon 
which  the  prisoner  relies.  It  enacts,  tnat 
upon  all  plaints  before  the  mayor  of  the 
staple,  upon  which  an  iiiquest  should  be 
awarded — 

'*  If  both  parties  be  alienB,  it  shtfll  be  tried  by 
aliens ;  if  both  be  denizens,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
denizens ;  if  one  a  denizen,  aild  the  other  an 
alien,  one  moiety  of  the  inquest,  or  the  proof, 
shall  be  denizens,  and  the  other  aliens.'' 

This  statute  did  not  appljr  where  the 
Kin^  was  a  party,  but  the  28  Edw,  8. 
applies  ad  well  to  crfminifcl  as  civil  cases. 
A  mistake  id  niade  In  classing  denizens 
and  aliens  together ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
Obvious,  from  the  wording  of  the  statute, 
that  "  denizen  "  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  ••  alien,"  and  means  those  who 
have  the  position  of  British  subjects, 
whether  by  birth  or  by  patent.  Bro67ee'$ 
Abr.  tit.  "Denizen"  and  "Alien"  cou- 
firnts  this  view,  8;nd  it  id  n&aterial  t6  ob- 
serve that  the  word  which,  in  the  28 
Eddf,  ».,  is  tntoslated  "amongst,"  is  in 
fact  '*  enPre,"  which  strictly  mteans  be- 
tween, and  this  explains  the  panisage  in 
Ohitty,  referred  to  on  the  oth6r  side.  The 
statute  then  applies  to  suits  "between" 
aliens  and  denizend,  hutb  not  to  those  in 
which  either  plaintiffs  or  defendants  are 
of  a  mixed  character,  for  then  th^  inc6n« 
veniences  pointed  ottt  iii  Barre'e  case  would 
arise.  Besides,  in  this  statute  "  denizens  " 
means  British  subjects. 

WiLDB,  O.J.:  Sot  denizens  by  letters 
patent,  but  denizens  by  birth. 

Attorney-Oeneral :  In  Brooke's  Abr.  tit. 
"  IXeni^en "  and  "  Alien,"  part  4,  it  is 
safd — 

"Denizens  are  as  well  those  that  are  English 
born',  as  those  who  trere  aliens  and  are  made 
denizens  by  the  King  by  his  letters  patent.^ 
and  pa'rt  12 — 

"Where  two  aliens  were  at  issue,  it  was 
awarded  that  they  should  be  tried  by  aU 
English  ;  but  if  aJien  and  denizen  are  at  issue, 
they  shall  be  tried  by  T^nglish  and  aliens." 

Secondly,  the  prisoner  is  not  an  aiten: ; 
28  Edw.  3.  c.  13.  is  superseded  by  6  Geo.  4. 
0.  50.  s.  62,  and  s.  47  re-enacts  the  law, 
but  limits  the  right  of  trial  de  medietaie, 
by  omitting  the  word  denizens,  thus  con- 
finning  the  right  to  aliens.  The  Act  of 
7  &  8  Viot.  has  naturalized  the  prisoner. 

A  jury  de  mSdietatH  UngwB  has  been 
treated  as  though  the  foreigners,  which 
formed  part  of  it,  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  country  of  the  prisoner  on 
trial;  but  a  Frenchman  might  be  weU 
tried  by  a  jury  of  half  Bussians^  the  latter 
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not  understanding,  perhaps,  a  word  of  bis 
language,  and  the  principle,  therefore,  of 
the  privilege  has  been  entirely  roisoon- 
ceived.  The  right  which  was  conferred 
by  statute  may  be  withdrawn  by  statute. 
It  is  true  that  7  &  8  Vici.  does  not  men- 
tion juries,  but  it  just  as  effectually 
takes  away  the  right,  if  it  changes  the 
staius  to  which  alone  it  was  attached.  Pe r- 
sons  bom  aliens  are  not  all  entitled  to  the 
privilege;  e.g.,  persons  naturalized  under 
Tarious  Acts  of  Parliament  for  serving  on 
Queen's  ships,  serving  three  ^ears  in  the 
whale  fishery,  Ac. :  Com.  Dig.  tit.  *'  Alien," 
(B.)  2.  Aliens  only  are  eu  titled  to  the  privi- 
lege. Is  this  prisoner  an  alien  P  The  star 
tute  in  question  declares  that  if  she  marries 
a  nataraUborn  subject  she  is  naturalized 
ijpBo  facto.  She  was  so  married  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  and  had  ceased  therefore  to  be 
an  alien.  It  is  said  that  the  naturalization 
.  is  not  absolute ;  but  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  as  extensive  as  they  can  be,  with  re- 

fard  to  the  woman ;  there  is  no  limitation, 
t  is  true  that  in  the  15 tb  section  there  is 
a  reservation  of  all  righti  of  property, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  man  might  have 
been  otherwise  restricted  by  the  certiB- 
cate ;  but  even  then  there  is  no  mention 
of  personal  rights,  which  is  a  clear  proof 
that  they  were  intentionally  excluded. 
Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  a  naturalized 
person  is  an  alien  P  In  Com.  Dig.,  tit. 
;•  Alien  "  (B.)  2,  under  the  heading,  "  Who 
is  not  an  alien  P  ''  it  is  said — 

"  If  an  alien  be  naturalized,  he  9hall  be  to  all 
intenta  as  a  natural  subject,  and  shall  inherit  as 
if  he  had  been  born  within  the  King's  legiance." 

So  in  Go.  Litt.  129a,  it  is  said — 
*'  If  an  alien  be  naturalized,  he  shall  be  to  all 
intents  as  a  nataral  subject." 

Naturalization  is  larger  than  denization, 
but  even  a  denizen  by  letters  patent  could 
not  claim  a  jury  de  medietate.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ahhot  of  Westminster  v.  Executors  of 
Leman  Clerke,{a)  it  is  said — 

'*  So  is  this  statute  -vi  hich  says  that  when  the 
matter  of  an  alien  born  is  in  trial,  it  shall  be 
tried  per  mediettUem  lingua.  Still,  if  the  trial  be 
by  all  Englishmen,  the  judgment  is  not  er- 
roneous.*' 

Cbesswell,  J. :  I  think  that  was  where 
there  had  been  no  prayer  for  a  jury  per 
medietatem, 

Atto.ney- General:  It  is  said  that  a 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  Jury  de  medietate 
Unaua,  on  mere  allegation  of  alienage 
and  demand,  and  that  the  prosecution 
cannot  deny  the  alienage. 

Pollock,  O.B.  :  We  think  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  on  that  point. 

Platt,  B.  :  If  your  position  is  correct, 
that  naturalization  places  an  alien  in  the 

Co)  D/er,  26  b.  pi.  172. 


precise  position  of  a  natural-bom  subject, 
why  are  the  words  "and  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural-bom 
subject"  added P 

C&GSswELL,  J. :  It  'may  have  been  to 
prevent  any  contention  as  to  her  having 
no  other  rights  than  those  of  her  husband. 

Attorney  -  General  :  Or  from  morii 
abundant  caution.  Expletives  are  often 
so  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  '*  plunder 
or  steal,*'  **  dispose  of,  utter,  and  put 
off,"  Ac. 

Bailaniine  replied. 

Wilde,  C.J.,  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  Court :  From  the  time  this  case 
came  ftx)m  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
into  the  hands  of  the  judges,  it  has  re- 
ceived their  anxions  attention,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  opinion,  but  in 
order  that  they  mignt  be  better  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  arguments  that  would  be 
addressed  to  them.  We  have  attentively 
listened  tb  those  arguments,  so  very  ably 
urged  upon  us  by  Mr.  BaUa/ntine,  and  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  properly  tried  by  the  jury  empaneled 
at  the  trial.  It  appears  to  all  the  judges, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  upon  this  case,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  many  of  the  topics  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The 
question  is  simply  this — Was  the  prisoner, 
Maria  Manning,  an  alien  or  not  at  the 
time  of  this  tiial  P  If  she  was,  she  would 
be  entitled  to  what  she  prayed — ^to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  lingucB.  If 
she  was  a  British  subject,  she  would  not 
be  so  entitled.  Now  the  effect  of  a  bill  of 
naturalization  has  not  been  questiouedj 
and  one  could  scarcely  expect  that  it 
should  be ;  for  the  authority  of  the  tez^ 
writers  is  so  clear,  so  uniform,  and  so 
consistent,  that  no  advocate  of  the  ability 
and  learning  of  Mr.  BaUantine  would 
question  it.  By  Lord  Coke,  by  Lord 
Bacofif  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  and  by  every 
text- writer ;  by  the  various  learned  editors 
of  all  the  editions  of  Blackstone,  it  is  a 
proposition  universally  adopted,  that  a 
person  naturalized  becomes  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  British-born  subject. 
That  proposition  is  not  at  all  impugned 
by  tne  circumstance  that  in  Natura- 
lization Acts  certain  qualifications  are 
sometimes  introduced,  because  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  Legislature  to  impose  qaali- 
fications  individually  on  British  subjects, 
which  do  not  apply  to  other  subjects 
of  the  country.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act 
imposes  disqualification  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage on  British  subjects,  and  varioaa 
other  statutes  disqualify  subjects  in  par- 
ticular situations  from  holding  certain 
offices,  and  exercising  certain  rights.  The 
question  in  tlijs  cupti,  therefore,  m^othr  to 
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be,  what  was  the  9Mu$  or  civil  or  political 
character  belongingto  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  P  The  section  of  the  Act 
80  mnch  relied  on  in  the  arguments,  states 
that  the  parly  should  be  taken  and  deemed 
to  be  naturalized.  What,  then,  is  the 
tiaiust  what  are  the  political  rights  and 
character  of  a  person  naturalized  P  Iii 
M.  V.  De  Mierre,{a)  the  question  arose, 
whether  a  naturalization  bill  disqualified 
the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  it  from 
performing  the  office  of  constable.  It 
appeared  clear  that  the  naturalization 
was  not  a  qualified  naturalization,  but  that 
the  party  IubkI  become  a  British  subject,  and 
was  qualified  to  exercise  an  office  of  trust 
which  the  office  of  constable  was;  but 
by  virtue  of  a  special  provision  in  the  par- 
ticular Actjdisqualifymg  him  from  holding 
any  office  of  trust,  he  was  held  incapaci- 
tated to  perform  the  office  of  constable/ 
which  was  held  to  be  one  of  trust.  The 
question  in  this  case,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  what  was  the  stcUtu  or  political  or 
civil  character  attaching  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  of  the  triaL  The  section  of 
the  Act  so  much  relied  upon  provided  that 
the  party  should  be  "  taken  and  deemed 
to  be  naturalized."  Then  comes  the 
inqniiy  what  are  the  circumstances,  status, 
political  character,  and  rights  of  a  British 
subject.  A  British  subject  may  be  subject 
to  certain  disqualifications,  but  the  Court 
knows  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
character  of  an  alien  and  a  British  subject 
are  united.  The  disqualification  imposed 
is  not  a  disqualification  that  results  from 
alienage  after  naturalization  by  the  Legis- 
lature, but  is  a  disqualification  imposed  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament  on  a  particu- 
lar individual.  If  the  efiect,  therefore, 
of  naturalization  is  to  make  the  partv, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  British  sub- 
ject (as  is  proved  by  the  authorities  to 
which  I  have  referred,  as  well  as  by  the 
verv  learned  judgment  of  Sir  Matthew 
HaU  in  CoUingwood  v.  PacSfih)  in  which 
the  whole  matter  was  gone  into),  is  there 
anything  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  which 
at  all  qualifies  the  statement  that  a  person 
situated  as  this  prisoner  is,  shall  be  taken 
and  deemed  to  be  naturalized  P  The 
argument  is,  that  the  object  of  this  statute 
was  to  give  certain  rights,  and  not  to 
take  them  away  ;  but  that  might  be  urged 
in  every  case  of  every  naturalization  bill, 
because  in  no  bill  of  that  kind  is  it  said 
that  it  wto  intended  to  operate  oh  trial 
by  jury,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  give 
certain  specified  rights.  What  does 
naturalization  give  P    All  that  belongs  to 


(a)  5  Burr,  2787. 
(6)  1  Vent.  420. 


the  character  of  a  British  subject.  What 
does  it  take  awayP  All  that  does  not 
appertain  to  that  character,  for  it  makes 
the  naturalized  party  ipso  facto  a  British 
subject,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The 
argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
appears  to  be,  that  a  woman  married  to  a 
husband  naturalized  in  a  particular  way 
might,  by  the  construction  contended  for 
on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  acquire  a 
different  8tattts,  and  be  entitled  to  rights 
beyond  those  which  her  husband  possessed. 
Very  likelv.  If  the  husband  has  been 
naturalized,  subiect'to  certain  disqualifi- 
cations, applied  to  him  by  legislative 
authority,  he  is  not  the  less  a  British 
subject  because  he  is  under  those  dis* 
qualifications ;  but  that  cannot  be 
taken  to  qualify  a  distinct  substantive 
enactment,  that  the  wife  should  be  natural- 
ized without  regard  to  such  disqualifica- 
tions at  all.  The  section  upon  which  that 
depends  is  in  general  terms  that  the  party 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalized,  and 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  British  subject ; 
and  it  is  surely  not  a  correct  construction 
to  take  words  intended  to  enlarge  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  and  argue  that  they 
were  elsewhere  used  with  the  intention 
of  restriction.  That  is  not  a  just  con« 
elusion,  for  these  words  are  introduced  in 
pursuance  of  a  general  practice  adopting 
the  ordinary  phraseology  which  belongs  to 
legislative  gprants.  The  intention  of  the 
Legitilature  in  every  Act  of  Parliament  is 
to  be  collected,  not  by  travelling  out  of 
the  Act,  but  by  looking  to  the  Whole  of 
the  Act  itself;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  this  Act 
of  Victoria  is  to  make  the  woman  a  British 
subject,  and  I  find  no  words  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Act  limiting 
or  enlarging  the  status  of  a  British  subject. 
It  no  more  refers  to  the  Jury  Act  than  any 
other  Naturalization  Bill.  If  that  be  so, 
being  a  British  subject  she  is  not  entitled 
to  the  jury  which  she  claimed.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  refer  to  the  other 
points  noticed.  The  judges  limit  their 
views  to  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Victoria  as  combined  with  former  Acts, 
and  ai*e  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  by 
that  statute,  oecame  a  British  subject,  with 
all  the  incidents  attached  to  that  staiuet 
and  that  therefore  she  was  not  entitled  to 
a  jury  de  medietate  Ungues,  bat  has  been 
properly  tried,  and  that  there  is  no  ground 
ror  the  objection. 


Matfutals  madb  TJsb  of.— This  report 
is  compiled  from  the  reports  in  1  Den. 
C.  C.  467,  2  0.  &  K.  887,  4  Oox.  C.  0.  31. 
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HOULDEN  against  SMITH. 


Judgment    of    the    Court   op    Queen's    Bench    in    an    Action    of 
Trespass  against  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Spilsby, 

BEFORE    PaTTESON,   CoLERIDGE,    AND    WiGHTMAN,  -JJ.,  JANUARY    18, 

26,  AND  February  26,  1850.     (Reported  in  14  Q.B.  841,  and  19  KJ. 
Q.B.  170.) 

Action  of  trespass  against  the  Judge  of  the  Spilshy  County  Court,  who  had  committed  the 
iilaintiff  for  failing  to  appear  to  a  summons  issued  under  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95.  s.  98,  bond  fide 
believing  that  he  had  authority  to  do  so,  but  without  Jurisdiction,  as  the  plaintiff  did  not  reside  or 
carry  on  business  in  the  Spileby  district,  a  fact  which  had  appeared  in  the  previous  proceedings 
in  the  suit. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench— 

Trespass— Judge  of  Court  of  Record  Ufith  limited  jtarisdietiim.ia) 
An  action  will  lie  aaainst  the  judge  of  a  Court  of  Record  with  limited  jurisdiction  for 
exceeding  his  jurisdiction  under  a  mistake  of  the  law  as  applicable  to  facts  which  were 
before,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to,  him.(a) 


(a)  See  Colder  v.  Halket^  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  496  Ji,  where  the  later  eases  are  referred  to ;  Anderson 
V.  Gorrie,  1895,  1  Q.  B.  668. 


Trespass  for  false  imprisonment  Pleas  :  I 
1.  Not  guilty.  Issue  thereon.  2.  That 
defendant  acted  under  9  A  10  Vict.  c.  »6., 
and  that  a  month*8  notice  of  action  was 
Bot  given.  Replication:  that  there  was 
notice.  Issue  thereon.  On  the  trial,  be- 
fore ParJce,  B.,  at  the  Cambridge  Summer 
Assizes,  1848,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  .this 
Court  npon  a  case,  of  which  the  substance 
was  as  followb : —  •    ,     <«       x_ 

The  defendant  was  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Lincolnshire  holden  at  Spilsby. 
The  plaintiff  dwelt  and  carried  on  business 
at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  district  assigned 
to  the  Spilsby  Conrt.  The  defendant,  on 
the  8th  July  1847,  gave  leave  to  two  per- 
sons of  the  names  of  Young  and  Madden 
to  summon  plaintiff  to  the  Spilsby  Court 
on  a  cause  of  action  which  had  accrued  in 
the  district  of  that  court.  Plaintiff  was 
summoned  at  Cambridge;  he  did  not 
appear,  and,  on  proof  of  the  summons, 
judgment  was  given  against  him  by  de* 
fault.  This  judgment  being  unsatisfied, 
Young  and  Madden,  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
plaint,  obtained  frOto  the  county  court  a^ 
Tudgment  summons,  under  the  County 
Courts  Act,  9  &  10  Vict  c.  95.  s.  98,  calling 
on  the  plaintiff,  as  defendant  in  the  plaint, 
to  appear  in  the  county  court,  holden  at 
Spilsby,  in  order  to  be  examined  by  the 
judge  of  that  court,  and  giving  him  notice 
that,  in  case  of  his  not  appearing,  he 
might  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol 
at  Spilsby.  This  suminons  was  served  on 
the  plaintiff  at  Cambridge,  where  he  re* 
sided,  out  of  the  district  of  the  Spusby 


Court.  The  plaintiff  having  disregarded 
this  summons,  and  not  appearing  at  the 
Spilsby  Court,  and  the  service  of  the  last- 
mentioned  summons  having  been  duly 
proved,  the  defendant,  whilst  acting  as 
and  in  the  capacity  of  judge  of  the  Spilsby 
County  Conrt,  and  bond  fide  believing  he 
had  power  and  authority  as  such  judge  to 
make  such  an  order,  made,  in  the  minute 
book  of  the  Spilsby  Court,  a  memorandum 
in  the  action  in  that  court,  ordering  that 
the  defendant  in  the  plaint,  the  now  plain- 
tiff, should  for  his  contempt  be  committed 
to  Cambridge  gaol.  A  warrant  issued  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  plaintiff  was  taken 
under  it  and  imprisoned  in  Cambridge 

§aol  until   dischar^^  on  habeas  corpus. 
[otice  of  action  given  in  due  time  was 
proved. 

CoxniT  o?  QmssN's  Bsnch. 

Before  Patteson,  Coubbidge,  and  Wight- 
man,  JJ. 

January  18  and  26,  1850. 

Watson  (a)  (for  the  plaintiff} ;  The  judge 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  commit  for  oun- 
tempt.  9  &  10  Vict  c.  95.  s.  98  onlj 
authorises  a  judgment  summons  to  be 
obtained  from  the  county  court 
<*  within  the  limits  of  which  the  other  party 
shall  then  dwell  or  carry  on  business." 

The  defendant,  the  judge  of  the  Spilsby 
court,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  issue  the 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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summons,  and  consequently  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  commit  for  the  alleged  contempt. 
When  a  judge  has  no  jurisdiction  he  is 
responsible,  though  he  erroneously  thinks 
he  has  jurisdiction,  Ga/rraU  v.  Morley.(a) 
The  defendant  in  the  present  case  is  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  recora,  with  an  autho* 
rity  limited  by  statute.  His  order  not 
beiuff  within  the  scope  of  his  special 
jnrisdiction  ^ven  him  by  the  statute,  is 
void ;  and  he  is  liable  in  trespass,  WcUson  v. 
Bodea,{b)  Miller  v.  8eare,{c)  There  is  a 
class  of  cases,  of  which  Thomas  v.  Hud' 
son{d)  is  one,  which  decide  that  an  officer, 
obeying  the  order  of  a  court,  is  protected, 
though  the  order  itself  was  void  ;  but,  as 
shown  in  AndreUis  v.  McMnr%$,(e)  the  officer 
is  protected  because  he  is  bound  to  obey 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  if  formally 
given,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
superior  was  justified  or  notk  That  prin- 
ciple is  not  applicable  to  the  judge 
himself.  Colder  v.  Halket,(f)  Taaffe  v. 
L<nbneB.[§)    Parke,  B.,  in  delivering  the 


judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
rrivy  Council  in  Colder  y.  Hcdkei^  states 
the  law  to  be  that  a  judge  has  an  im- 
munity in  respect  of  any  act  of  a  jtidicial 
nature  within  the  general  scope  of  his 
jurisdiction — 

**and  whether  there  was  any  irregrularity  or 
error  in  it  or  not,  would  be  dispunishable  by 
ordinary  process  at  law.  But  the  protection 
would  clearly  not  extend  to  a  judicial  act,  done 
wholly  without  jurisdiction." 

He  afterwards  adds  another  qualification 
to  the  liability  of  a  judge— 

"  It  is  well  settled  that  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  in  England,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  or 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  acting  judicially,  With  a 
special  and  limittd  authority,  is  not  liable  to  an 
action  of  trespass  for  acting  without  jurisdiction, 
unless  he  had  the  knowledge  or  means  of  know- 
ledge of  which  he  ought  to  have  aTailed  him- 
self, of  that  which  constitutes  the  defect  of 
jurisdiction." 

And  he  cites  Gwinne  v.  Poole,{h)  Pike  v. 
Carter,{i)  and  Lowther  v.  The  Earl  of 
Eadnor,(j)  The  defendant,  in  the  present 
case,  had,  in  fact,  no  jurisdiction  ;  for  the 
ptaintifi'^dwelt  and  carried  on  his  business 
cut  of  the  limits  of  the  defendant's  dis- 
trict,   llie  facts  show  that  the  defendant 

(a)  1  Q.  B.  18. 

(6)   14  M;  &  W.  57* 

(c)  2  W.  Bl.  1141. 

Id)  14  M.  &  W.  858.  ;tudgment  of  Exch. 
affirmed  on  Error  in  Exch.  Ch.,  Thomas  v. 
Hudson,  16  M.  &  W.  885. 

(O  1  Q.  B.  8. 

(/)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  28i  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  481. 

{g)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  36  note  (a)  ;  8  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  1317. 

(A)  8  Lutw.  Appendix,  1560, 1566« 

(0  3  Bing.  78. 

(»  8  East,  118. 


had  knowledge  of  this;  he  had  given 
leave  to  summon  the  plaintifi*,  which 
leave  would  not  have  been  required  if  the 
plaintiff  h^  resided  or  carried  on  his 
business  within  the  district.  The  service 
of  the  notice  in  Cambridgeshire  was  proved 
before  the  defendant  at  the  time  when  he 
issued  his  order  to  commit  the  plaintiff  to 
Cambridge  gaol ;  and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  commit  him  to  any  gaol  except 
Spilsby  if  he  had  resided  in  that  district. 

Then,  supposing  that  the  defendant  has 
a  defence,  it  is  not  open  to  him  under  the 
plea  of  Not  guilty.  In  Mos^  v.  Fdbri- 
gets, (a)  which  was  trespass  for  false  im- 
prisonment, Lord  MoMsfield  says — 

'*  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  to  an  action  of 
this  kind  the  defendant,  if  he  has  any  justiflca* 
tion,  must  plead  it" 

And,  again — 

''Therefoie  by  the  law  of  England,  if  an 
action  be  brought  against  a  judge  of  record  for 
an  act  done  bv  him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he 
may  plead  that  he  did  it  as  judge  of  record,  and 
that  will  be  a  complete  justification.  So  in  this 
case,  if  the  injury  complained  of  had  been  done 
by  the  defendant  as  a  judge,  though  it  arose  in 
a  foreign  country  where  the  technical  distinction 
of  a  court  of  record  does  not  exist,  yet  sitting 
as  a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice,  subjeot  to  a 
superior  reriew,  he  would  be  within  the  reason 
of  the  rule  which  the  kiw  of  England  says  shall 
be  a  justification ;  but  then  it  must  be  pleaded." 

This  is  quoted  at  the  bar  in  Piekm's 
ca8e,(&)  and  it  has  always  been  the  prac- 
tice to  plead  specially.  In  Hamond  v. 
How€ll,(c)  OroenveU  v.  Bv/rweU,(d)  and 
Taajfe  v.  'Dovmee,{i^  the  defence  was  spe- 
ci^Uy  pleaded. 

WiGHTMAir,  J.f  deferred  to  tiolroyd  v. 
Breare.(f) 

Watson :  There  the  actual  trespasser,  in 
seizing  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  did  an 
act  not  authorited  by  the  defendant,  who« 
as  judge,  had  issued  process  commanding 
him  to  seize  the  gooos  of  a  third  pei^n. 
The  defence  Was  a  denial  that  the  de- 
fendant did  the  wrongful  act,  which  is 
Not  guilty.  In  the  present  case  the  bailiff 
imprisoned  the  plaintiff  by  express  order 
of  the  defendant,  but  he  says  he  was  jus* 
tified  in  giving  such  an  order ;  that  jus- 
tification should  be  specially  pleaded. 

WiGHTMAK,  J. :  in  Dicas  v.  Baron 
Brougham  and  VaMx(g)  the  defence  was 
admitted  Under  Not  guilty. 


(a)  1  Cowp.  161, 17a* 

(6)  80  St.  Tr.  225,  751. 

(c)  2  Mdd.  218. 

(<0  1  Ld.  Raym.  454. 

(e)  8  St  Tr.  N.S.  1817 ;  8  Moo«  P«  C  28 
note  (a). 

(/)  2B.  &  Ald.478. 

(^>  1  Moo.  &  R.  809 ;  S.  C«  6  G.  &  P.  249  : 
3  St.  Tr.  N.S.  669* 
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Watson :  There  the  defendant  waa  pro- 
tected by  the  common  law  as  a  judge,  and 
also  nnder  6  Geo,  4.c.  16.,  and  was  entitled 
to  plead  the  general  issne  by  s.  44  of 
that  statute;  the  last  defence  was  open 
nnder  the  general  issne,  as  the  canse  was 
before  the  rule  of  Trinity  Term,  1  Viet,{a) 
That  point  appears,  by  the  report  in  Car- 
rington  and  Payne^  to  have  been  taken  at 
the  trial,  though  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
report  in  Moody  and  Rohimon, 

WiGUTMAN,  J,  t  According  to  my  recol- 
lection of  the  case.  Lord  Lyndhwrst  decided 
it  entirely  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  a 
court  of  record  was  not  a  primd  faeie 
trespass  by  the  judge,  and  consequently 
that  proof  of  its  being  the  act  of  a  court 
of  record  was  admissible  under  Not  guilty. 

Worlledge,  contra:  The  defence  may  be 
given  in  evidence  under  Not  guilty.  In 
Bicas  V.  Baron  Brottgham  and  Vaux,(g) 
Lord  Lyndhurst  appears  to  have  acted  on 
the  principle  just  stated  from  the  Bench. 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.  s.  44  is  not  mentioned  in 
Moody  and  Bohtnson^a  report  at  all ;  and 
the  reporters  must  have  thought  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  ruled  only  on  the  point  which 
they  noticed.  In  Buron  v.  Benman(b)  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  on  a  trial  at  bar, 
directed  the  jury  that,  if  the  seizure  of 
the  goods  by  the  defendant  was  a  seizure 
by  the  Grown,  it  was  an  act  of  State,  for 
which  the  defendant  was  irresponsible, 
and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  verdict  on 
Not  guilty.  That  id  the  very  principle  of 
Bicojt  v.  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,{c)  as 
stated  in  Moody  and  Bohinson.  There  are 
other  authorities  for  it— Tinsley  v.  Nas- 
sau,{d)  Tunno  v.  Morris,(f^) 

Coleridge,  J. :  These  two  last  causes 
seem  to  be  open  to  the  same  explanation 
as  Holroyd  v.  Br&nre.(f) 

Worlledge:  In  Le  Ca/ux  v.  Eden,{g)  an 
action  of  trespass  for  false  imprisonment 
incidental  to  the  taking  of  a  ship  as  prize 
which  was  afterwards  acquitted  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  Not  guilty  was  the 
only  plea.  In  Colder  y.  Halket{h)  the 
Court  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  same  plea  was  sufficient  at 
common  law.  The  imprisonment  here 
was  by  a  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the 
court.  It  is  true  the  defendant  ordered 
that  warrant  to  issue ;  but,  if  it  is  so  far 
the  act  of  the  court  as  to  protect  him, 
then  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  trespass.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that,  if  a  pri- 

(a)  8  A.  &  E.  279. 

(b)  2  Ex.  167,  189, 190;  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  526. 

(c)  1  Moo.  St.  K.  309  ;  6  C.  &  F.  249. 
(/)  M.  &  M.  52. 

(e)  2  C.  M.  &  R..298;  5  Tyr.  949. 

(/)  2B.  &  Aid.  478. 

(,«/)  Dougl.  594. 

CA)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  28, 79. 


soner  Under  sentence  of  imprisonment 
brought  an  action  against  the  judge  of 
assize  who  sentenced  him,  the  judge  must 
plead  spNBcially. 

Then  is  there  a  defence  here?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  committal  was  wrong, 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  de- 
fendant would  have  had  jurisdiction  to 
summon  and  commit  the  plaintiff  if  he 
had  dwelt  or  carried  on  business  within 
the  limits  of  the  Spilsby  Court.  In  de- 
livering judgment  in  Calder  v.  Halket,{a) 
Fa/rice f  B.,  says-^ 

"  We  must  consider  the  defendant  as  being  in 
the  same  situation  as  a  criminal  jadge  in  this 
country,  with  the  qualification  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  one  particular  class,  vis.,  the 
European-bom  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  ; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  he  is  liable  to  an 
action  of  trespass  for  causing  the  plaintiff  to  be 
arretted,  he  being,  in  reality,  exempt  from  his 
jurisdiction.*' 

He  then,  after  discussing  the  various 
cases,  concludes — 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  judge  is  not 
liable  in  trespass  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  unless 
he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of  the  de- 
fect; and  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff,  in  every  such 
case,  to  prove  that  fact." 

Now,  how  does  the  plaintiff  in  the  pre- 
sent case  prove  that  fact  P  The  defendant 
committed  him  to  Cambridge  gaol ;  and 
no  doubt  that  shows  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  plaintiff  resided  in  Cambridge- 
shire. But  he  might  carry  on  business  in 
Lincolnshire ;  there  must  be  thousands  of 
persons  who  carry  on  business  in  the 
metropolis,  and  therefore  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  the  metro- 
politan county  courts,  and  yet  reside  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  or  Middlesex,  so  that  the 
judge  of  the  metropolitan  county  court,  if 
acting  under  the  99th  section,  must  com- 
mit them  to  a  gaol  out  of  his  district. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant here  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  carried  on  his 
business  out  of  the  district  of  Spilsby. 
It  is  true  that,  some  months  before,  he 
^ave  leave  to  summon  the  plaintiff;  but 
it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  a  judge  of  a 
county  court,  who  decides  an  enormous 
number  of  cases,  remembers  all  that  haa 
occurred  in  his  court.  All  that  would, 
in  fact,  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittal would  be  that  the  judge  would  in- 
quire if  the  nerson  appeared,  and  if  there 
was  personal  service.  He  could  not  be 
expected  to  surmise  that  the  wrong  oonrt 
had  been  applied  to,  unless  something 
called  his  attention  to  it.     OUiet  v.  ^es- 


(o)  8  Moo,  F.  c.  re. 
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My,{a)  OtoinnsT. Poole, Q))  Pike  v.  Carter,{e) 
Lowtker  v.  Lord  Badnor,(d)  and  KaAnony- 
motLsie)  cMe  in  Ventris,  are  aQtboritiee 
that  there  moat  be  something  in  the  in- 
ferior court  equivalent  to  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction y  or  at  least  conTeying  clear 
notice  to  the  judge  that  there  was  no 
jurisdiction,  or  else  the  judge  is  not  liable. 
These  authorities  were  not  cited  in  Oarrait 
▼.  Morleyifj ;  and  the  ground  of  the  deci- 
sion against  the  commissioners  in  that 
case  was,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
commissioners  had  anj  evidence  before 
them  that  the  plaintitf  resided  within 
their  jurisdiction.  In  And/revos  ▼.  3far- 
fiaig)  the  action  was  not  against  the  com- 
missioners. In  Watmm  v.  BodeUih)  it  was 
assumed  that  the  want  of  jurisdiction  was 
known  to  the  defendant.  In  Beawrain  v. 
8coit{%)  and  Smith  v.  Botiehier{j)  the  ob- 
jections to  the  jurisdiction  were  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.  MiUer  v. 
8eare{k)  is  treated  by  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Basien 
V.  Careu)^(l)  as  overruled  by  DogtoeU  y  Im- 
pey.(m) 

Watson,  in  reply,  cited  Terry  ▼.  HunU 
ingtonin)  and  Wvngate  v.  Waite,(o)  and 
contended  that  the  matter  in  question  was 
wholly  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
fendant, inasmuch  as  the  authority  given 
by  the  98th  and  99th  sections  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  p€Bnam,{p)  an  entirely  new  juris- 
diction, and  not  in  continaanoe  of  the 
original  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case ;  and  that  the  question  of  scienter 
was  material  in  those  cases  onl^  whore, 
under  given  circumstances,  jurisdiction 
existed.  Cur.  adv,  vult. 

February  26th,  1850. 

Patteson,  J.,  now  delivered  judgment. 

This  was  an  action  for  trespass  and  false 
imprisonment  against  the  defendant,  the 
juoge  of  the  county  court  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  defendant  pleaded  Not  guilty,  but 
not  saying  "by  statute";  also  a  plea  of 
want  of  notice  of  action  ;  but  the  notice 


(a)  (T.)  Jones,  214. 

(6)  2  Latw.  Appendix,  1566. 

(c)  8  Bing.  78. 

{d)  8  East,  lis,  119. 

(e)  1  VeD(.  286. 

(/•)  1Q.B.  18. 

ig)  1  Q.  B.  8. 

(A)  14M.  &  W.  57,  70,  71. 

(0  3  Camp.  888. 

{jD  2  Str  993. 

(A)  2  W.  Bl.  1141. 

(/)  3  B.  &  C.  649,  657. 

(m)  1  B.  &  C.  163. 

{n)  Hardren,  480. 

(o)  6  M.  &  W.  739. 

(p)  See  Kinning'a  cane,  10  Q.  B.  730 ;  Ex 
parte  Ktnning,  4  C,  B.  507  ;  and  Bowdter*s 
care,  12  Q.  B.  612  (all  on  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  rJ7). 


was  proved  at  the  trial.  The  facts  appear 
to  be  that  the  plaintiff,  being  resident  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  sued  in  the  county 
court  at  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire  by  special 
order  of  the  defendant  under  the  60th 
section  of  9  &  10  Vict,  o.  95.  The  plaintiff 
was  served  with  the  summons  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  not  appearing,  judgment 
was  given  against  him  by  default  at  the 
court  at  Spilsby  on  the  18th  August  1847. 
A  judgment  order  was  served  on  the  plain* 
tiff  in  Cambridgeshire  on  the  24th  August. 
A  warrant  against  the  goods  of  the  plain- 
tiff within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spilsby 
Court  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  was  transmitted,  under  the 
104th  section  of  the  Act, (a)  to  the  county 
court  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  returned 
**no  effects."  Bo  far  the  proceedings 
were  all  regular.  On  the  2l8t  September 
a  summons  was  issued  by  order  of  the  de- 
fendant, calling  on  the  plaintiff  to  appear 
at  the  Spilsby  Court  on  the  7th  Octooer, 
and  be  examined  as  to  his  not  paying  the 
debt  and  costs,  and  as  to  his  estate  and 
effects.  This  summons  was  without  juris- 
diction, for  the  section,  98,  which  autho- 
rises the  issuing  such  summons,  directs  it 
to  be  issued  by  the  county  court  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  party  shall  then 
dwell  or  carry  on  his  business,  which  in 
this  case  was  the  county  court,  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, for  in  that  county  only  the 
plaintiff  dwelt  and  carried  on  his  business 
during  the  whole  of  these  proceedings. 
This  summons  was  served  on  the  plaintiff 
in  Cambridgeshire  on  the  27th  September. 
On  the  7th  October  the  plaintiff  did  not 
appear  at  the  county  court  at  Spilsby ; 
ana,  the  service  of  the  lant  summons 
having  been  proved,  the  defendant,  as 
jndge  of  the  court,  hmd  fide  believing 
that  he  had  power  and  authority  to  do  so, 
made  a  minute  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
court,  whereby  it  was  ordered  that  the 
plaintiff  should,  for  contempt  m  not  at- 
tending, be  committed  to  Cambridge  gaol 
for  fourteen  days.  A  warrant  was  made 
out  accordingly,  and  he  was  so  committed. 
That  this  commitment  was  without 
jurisdiction  is  plain;  that  the  defendant 
ordered  it  under  a  mistake  of  the  law  and 
not  of  the  facts  is  equally  plain  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  he  could  be  ignorant?  that 
the  plaintiff  dwelt  and  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness in  Cambridgeshire,  the  service  of  all 
the  processes  having  been  proved  to  have 
been  made  there,  and  the  defendant  having 
originally  specially  allowed  the  plaint  to 
be  made  in  his  court,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued, the  defendant  (the  now  plaintiff) 
residing  in  Cambridgeshire.  This  case  is 
not,    therefore,   within    the    principle  of 

(ff)  See  15  &  16  Vict  c.  54.  s.  6. 
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Lowther  y.  The  Ea/rl  of  Badnor,(a)  or 
Owmne  v.  Poole,{h)  where  the  facte  of  the 
case,  although  sabseqaeatlj  foand  to  be 
false,  were  saoh  as,  if  true,  would  give 
jurisdiction,  and  it  was  held  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  jurisdiction  or  not  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  facts  as  they  appearmi  to 
the  magistrate  or  judffe  assnming  to  have 
jurisdiction.  Here  the  facte  of  the  case, 
which  were  before  the  defendant  and 
could  not  be  unknown  to  him,  showed 
that  he  had  not  jurisdiction ;  and  his  mis- 
taking the  law  as  applied  to  those  facts 
cannot  give  him  even  a  prima  facie  juris- 
diction, or  semblance  of  anj.  The  only 
questions,  therefore,  are,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  protected  from  liability  at  com- 
mon law,  being  and  acting  as  the  judge  of 
a  court  of  record,  in  which  case  the  plea 
of  Not  guilty  would  be  sufficient;  or 
whether  he  is  protected  by  the  provisions 
of  any  statute,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  can 
take  advantage  of  such  statute,  having; 
omitted  the  words  "  by  statute  '*  in  his 
plea  and  the. margin  of  it. 

As  to  the  first  question,  although  it  is 
clear  that  the  judge  of  a  court  of  record  is 
not  answerable  at  common  law  in  an 
action  for  an  erroneous  iudgment,  or  for 
the  act  of  any  officer  of  the  court  wrong- 
fully done,  not  in  pursuance  of,  though 
under  co}our  of,  a  judgment  of  the  court, 
yet  we  have  found  no  authority  for  saying 
ihat  he  is  not  answerable  in  an  action  for 
an  act  done  by  his  command  and  authority 
when  he  has  no  jurisdiction.  Here  the 
defendant  had,  not  only  no  jurisdiction  to 
commit  the  plaintiff  to  the  gaol  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, but  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
summon  him  to  show  cause  why  he  had 
not  paid  the  debt.  That  summons  ought 
to  have  been  issued  out  of  the  county 
court  of  Cambridge. 

(a)  8  East,  118,  119. 

lb)  d  Lutw.  Appendix,  1560, 1566. 


The  case  of  Dieae  t.  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vamx{d)  was  cited,  but  it  is  plain  tha* 
the  order  of  commitment  made  by  the 
defendant  as  Lord  OhaneeUor  was  not 
without  or  in  excess  of  jurisdiction.  The 
question  was  whether  it  was  regular  or 
not,  which  clearly  could  not  form  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action.  Hohroyd  v.  Breiare,(b) 
TwniM  V.  Morrie,(c)  and  other  similar 
oases  turned  on  the  question  whether  the 
person  doing  the  wrongfid  act  was  bo 
servant  of  the  defendant  as  to  make  him 
answerable  for  the  act ;  and  it  was  held 
that  an  officer  is  not  such  &  servant  to  a 
judge  of  the  court.  But  none  of  tho06 
cases  turned  on  the  want  of  jurisdiction. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  hold  that  the  de- 
fendant in  this  oase  is  protected  fVoxn 
liability  at  common  law. 

Is  he  then  protected  by  any  statute? 
We  find  no  statute  which  gives  such  pro- 
tection. The  statutes  21  foe.  1.  c.  12.  s.  5 
and  42  Geo.  8.  c.  85.  s.  6  enable  the  de- 
fence, when  it  existe,  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence under  the  general  issue,  but  they 
do  Hot  protect  a  party  acting  without 
jurisdiction  ;  and  now  even  that  privile^ 
of  pleading  the  general  issue  only  is 
coupled  with  this  Qualification,  that  the 
plea  must  be  stated  to  be  '*  by  statute,** 
which  words  are  omitted  here. 

The  judgment  must  therefore  be  for 
plaintiff. 

Judgment  for  plaintifT. 

Materials  madb  tjsb  ov. — ^The  above 
report  is  taken  from  14'  Q.B.  841 ;  the 
report  in  19  L.J.,  Q.B.  170  has  also  been 
referred  to. 


(a)  1  Moo.  &  B.  809. 
(6)  2  B.  &  Aid.  478. 
(eO  2  C.  M.  &  B.  298  ;  5  Tyr.  949. 
id)  See  De^DS  v.  Jftt/cy,  11  0.  B.  484,  and 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  54.  8.  6. 
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KING  OP  THE  TWO  SICILIES  v.  WILLCOX  AND  OTHERS. 


PROOEEniNQS    IN  THE   CoURT  OF   CHANCERY    BEFORE    ShADWELL,  V.C.,    ON 

Demurbers  to  a  Bill  in  EJquitt,  January  28th  and  February  7th, 
1850,  AND  April  23rd  and  Mat  24th,  1850 ;  and  before  Lord 
Cranworth,  V.C,  on  Objection  to  the  Defendants'  Answers, 
January  31,  1851.  (Reported  in  1  Sim.  N.S.,  332,  301 ;  19  L.J. 
Ch.  202  ;  20  L,J.  Cli.  417;  14  Jur.  163,  751 ;  15  Jur.  214.) 

The  Kin^  of  the  Two  Sicilies  filed  a  bill  in  Cfaaneerj,  alleging  that  daring  a  rebellion  in  Sicily  (a) 
the  revolationarj  government  seized  apon  his  treasace,  and  remitted  part  of  it  to  agents  in  this 
eountry  for  the  purchase  of  stei^mshiBS ;  that  a  steamship  was  pqrchased  accordingly  from  the 
Feniniular  and  Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  registered  in  the  names  of  Britinh  subjects 
who  were  alleged  to  be  tn:istee3  for  the  agents  of  the  revolntionary  government.  The  bill  prayed 
tfa^t  the  ves^l,  if  hich  was  still  in  the  port  of  London,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  plaintiff, 
whose  authority  had  l^n  restorQ4,  and  for  an  injunction. 

].  Foreign  Sovereign — ReheUionr^Rigkt  to  foUow  property ^{h\ 

Held  by  Shadwbll,  V.C— 

A  foreign  sovereign  has  the  right  to  follow  in  this  country  property  which  has 
bf>en  abstracted  from  his  treasury  by  rebellious  subjects,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  members  of  the  usurping  government  parties. 

S.  Diecooery— Production  ofdocumente — Corporathn — Agente — Penaitie*  abroad. 

Held  by  Shadwkll,  V.C.— 

The  defendants,  the  Peninsuli^*  and  Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company,  could  not 
refuse  to  produce  documents  on  the  ground  that  they  might  expose  themselves  to 
proceedings  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  8.  c.  69.,((;)  a  corporation 
not  being  liable  to  indictment  under  that  statute. 

Held  by  I^or^  Cranwoi^tii,  V.C.(iO— 

7he  defendants,  the  ageots  of  the  revolutionary  government  in  this  country, 
could  not  refuse  to  produce  documents  on  the  ground  that  their  principals  were 
not  before  the  Court,  because,  the  revolutionary  government  having  come  to  an  end, 
they  had  either  ceased  to  be  agents  or  had  become  the  agents  of  the  plaintiff ;  noF 
could  they  refuse,  because  the  production  of  the^  documents  might  expose  their 
.  principals  or  themselves  to  penalties  in  a  foreign  conntry.(e) 

(a)  See  Beg.  x.  OranaielR,  above,  p.  979,  and  the  references  there  giyen, 

(A)  See  United  States  cf  America  v.  PrioUau,  3  Hem.  ^  Mil.  559,  25  L.J.  Ch.  N.S.  7 ; 
United  Siatee  qf  America  v.  McEae,  L.R.  8  £q.  69. 

(c)  Bep.  88  &  84  Vict.  c.  90.,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870,  q.v. 

{d)  Shadwkll,  V.C,  died  August  10, 1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rolfx,  B.,  who  ir<^  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Cranworth. 

(«)  put  pee  (7iii>4  ^taUs  of  America  v.  McRae,  L.B.  4  E(^.  827,  8  Ch.  84. 


Thia  was  a  petition  that  the  defendants 
might  be  decreed  to  deliver  up  the  steam- 
ship Bombay t  purchased  from  the  Penin- 
snlar  i^nd  Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company 
on  behalf  of  the  insurrectionary  gpyemr 
ment  in  Sicily  in  1849, 

The  bill  stated  at  length*'  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  entitled  in  right  of  his  sovereignty  to 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
administration.  That  efirly  in  1848  certain 
of  his  subjects  usurped  his  authority  in 
Palermo,  and  established  there  a  species 
of  government  under  the  title  of  **  the 
Gbvemm^ntof  Sicily"  **t}ie  Sicilian  Gro- 
Ternment,"  and  "  the  Executive  Power," 
and  unlawfully  iMssumed  the  administration 


and  direction  of  the  affairs  at  Sicily,  and 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  until 
the  month  of  April  1849.  That  such 
usurping  government  seized  the  royal 
public  treasure  of  the  plaintiff  in  Palermo 
i^nd  took  possession  of  all  the  moneys  in 
the  Treasury,  and  assumed  to  appoint 
ministers  of  finance,-  foreign  affairs,  com* 
merce,  &c.,  who  assumed  the  management 
of  those  departments. 

That  the  persons  so  assuming  to  act  as 
ministers  appointed  Prince  Qranatelli 
and  Lows  Scalia  their  agents  in  England ; 
and  that  as  such  agents  the  latter  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  two 
steam  vessels,  one  the  VecHet  nearly  com- 
pleted, for  45,000}.,  and    tihQ   other   th^ 
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BowbaVn  then  being  built  for  the  Peninsn- 
lar  and  Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company, 
for  60.0002.;  that  the  contract  {set  otU), 
which  bore  date  the  iBt  of  Jaly  1848,  was 
signed  by  the  defendant  GhcurUs  Welling- 
ton Howellf  secretary  of  the  company,  on 
their  behalf,  and  by  the  defendants  Orana- 
telli  and  ScaXia,  and  by  one  of  its  terms 
was  subject  to  ratification  by  **  the  Sicilian 
Gk)vemment." 

'  That  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
usurping  government,  who  applied  divers 
sums  of  the  plaintiflTs  revenues — being 
monies  paid  into  his  royal  public  treasury 
at  Palermo— in  purchasing  bills  which  they 
remitted  to  the  defendants  Oranatelli  and 
SccUia  in  England  for  the  purchase  of  the 
said  steamships,  and  that  the  purchase 
money  was  duly  paid  to  the  defendants, 
-the  Peninsular  and  Orient&l  Steam  Packet 
Company,  the  vendors,  who  knew  how  the 
monev  was  obtained.  That  the  Vectis 
was  delivered  to  GranateUi  and  Scalia  in 
1849,  amd  by  them  sent  beyond  the  seas. 
That  the  Bomhay  was  still  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  had  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Packet  Company  until  May  1849.  That 
in  April  1849  the  plaintiff's  lawful  au- 
thority was  re-established  in  Sicily,  and 
he  was  entitled  to  have  the  Bombay  de- 
livered up  to  him. 

That  after  Oranatelli  and  Scalia  had 
made  the  purchase,  they  and  their  legal 
advisers  formed  a  scheme  and  design 
(which  the  other  defendants  assisted  them 
in  endeavouring  to  carrv  into  effect)  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  ^rovision^  of 
the  Act  for  the  registering  of  British 
vessels  for  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  such  Act,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
defeat  the  just  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  benefit  the  said  Grwaai-dli  and  Soalia. 
That  in  pursuance  of  such  scheme  they 
requested  the  company,  immediatelv 
the  Bovnhoflj  was  sutticiently  advanced., 
to  have  it  registered  in  the  name  of  the 
company,  although  they  had  then  ceased 
to  be  the  real  owners.  That  this  was 
accordingly  done,  and  that  on  the  16th 
of  May  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  said 
OranateUiv^nd  Scalia,  the  company  execut- 
ed a  bill  of  sale  of  thirty-two  sixty-founh 
shares  of  the  ships  to  the  defendant 
Brodie  WillcoXf  described  as  a  ship-owner, 
and  of  twelve  sixty-fourth  shares  to  the 
defendant  John  Moody y  also  described  as 
a  ship-owner ;  and  of  tne  remaining  twenty 
sixty-fourth  shares  thereof  to  Oeorge  i 
Herring,  ship-broker.  That  Willcox, 
Moody,  and  Herring  had  not,  in  fact, 
purchased  the  said  ship  nor  any  shares 
thereof  from  the  company,  but  the  ship 
was,  in  truth,  purchased  from  the  com- 
pany by  Oranatelli  and  Scalia  by  means 
of  money   belonging  to    the    plaintiff  as 


aforesaid.  That  the  said  Willcox,  Moody, 
and  Herring  never  gave  any  consideration 
for  such  bill  of  sale,  but  were  known  by 
the  said  company  to  be  mere  trustees  of 
Oranatelli  and  Scalia.  That  in  fact 
B,  WiUeom  was  not  a  ship-owner,  but  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and 
the  attesting  witness  to  the  contract  of 
July  1848,  and  that  /.  Moody  had  never 
been  a  ship-owner,  but  was  employed  in 
the  command  of  vessels,  and  was  engaged 
by  OranaieLli  and  Scalia,  on  behalf  of  the 
usurniog  government,  to  take  the  com« 
mana  of  the  Bomhay;  and  that  Oeorge 
Herring  was  employed  by  Oranabelli  and 
Scalia  as  a  ship-broker  in  relation  to  the 
same  ship.  That  the  said  Oeorge  Herring 
subsequently,  on  June  17th,  executed  a  bill 
of  sale  conveying  the  shares  standing  in  his 
name  to  the  said  B,  WUlcox,  but  without 
receiving  any  consideration;  that  the 
registration  of  these  bills  of  sale  was 
purposely  delayed  until  November  26th 
and  27th,  and  that  on  November  29th  the 
plaintiff's  agents  first  discovered  in  whose 
possession  the  Bombay  yrea  from  May  16th 
to.  November  28th.  The  said  WUlcox  and 
Moody,  having  now  the  control  over  her, 
intended,  unless  restrained  by  the  Oonrt, 
to  send  her  away  without  the  plaintiff*s 
consent  from  England  to  some  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  and  not  in  the  dominions 
of  the  plaintiff;  and  that  they  also  in- 
tended to  execute  some  bill  of  sale,  or 
other  disposition  thereof,  in  favour  of  some 
person  unknown  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
giving  such  person  notice  of  the  plaintiflTs 
claim  thereto.  That  the  said  ship  having, 
before  the  same  was  so  far  completed 
that  ehe  could  be  registered,  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  company,  and  never  having 
since  a  time  anterior  to  the  registry 
thereof  belonged  to  any  person  being  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain  or  otherwise 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  for  the 
registry  of  .British  vessels,  the  registra- 
tion thereof,  and  the  entry  of  the  bills  of 
sale,  were  acts  in  fraud  of  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  just  rights  of  the  plaintiff, 
whose  moneys  had  been  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  snch  ships. 

The  bill  charged  that  the  defendants 
had  in  their  possession  the  before-men- 
tioned contract,  and  divers  letters  and 
communications  which  had  passed  in  re- 
lation thereto,  and  divers  deeds,  do<>a- 
ments,  books,  accounts,  letters,  &o,  rela- 
ting thereto,  and  that,  if  the  same  were 
produced,  the  truth  of  the  matters  afore- 
said would  appear. 

The  bill  prayed  that  the  defendants 
might  be  decreed  to  deliver  the  said 
steam-ship,  the  Bombay,  to  the  plain- 
tiff; and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
defendants   might   be   restrained  by  in* 
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junction  from  delivering  the  said  steam- 
ship to  any  other  person  or  persons  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
from  cansing  or  permitting;  the  same  to  be 
taken  ont  of  England,  and  from  making 
any  preparation  for  so  doing,  and  from 
parting  with  the  possession  or  control 
thereof  without  the  plaintiff's  consent, 
and  from  making  and  executing  or  causing 
to  be  registered  any  bill  of  saie  or  other 
disposition  thereof,  and  from  doing  and 
Buffering  to  be  done  any  other  act  affect- 
ing the  same  Bhip,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  plaintiff. 

To  this  bill  the  defendants  Willcom  and 
Moody  filed  a  demurrer  on  the  ground  that 
the  plaintiff  had  not,  by  his  bill,  made  such 
a  case  as  would  entitle  him  to  any  discovery 
or  relief  from  these  defendants  touching 
the  matters  contained  in  the  bill,  and  also 
because  yarious  persons  who  were  not 
made  parties  to  the  said  bill  were  neces- 
sary parties,  particularly  the  persons 
therein  referred  to  as  being  "  The  Govern- 
ment  of  Sicily,"  or  "The  Sicilian 
(jk>Yemment,"  or  "  The  Executive  Power," 


or  the  persons  filling  the  public  offices  in 
the  said  bill  mentioned  under  the  said 
Government,  or  some  of  them. 

An  injunction,  €»  parte,  having  been 
obtained  against  the  Feninsnlar  and 
Oriental  Steam  Packet  Conipany  on 
November  29th,  1849,  to  restiain  them 
from  delivering  up  the  Bombay,  was  dis- 
solved by  Shaswell,  Y.C,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Company,  having  four  days  before 
that  date  registered  the  vessel  in  the 
names  of  third  parties,  had  ceased  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  demurrer  of  WiUcox  and  Moody  now 
came  on  for  argument. 

Bolt  (a)  and  Cairns  (6)  in  support  of  the 
demurrer.  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
cannot  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment which  had  usurped  his  power.  The 
ship  Bombay  was  purchased  by  agents  of 
the  usurping  government  with  money 
taken  from  the  public  treasury;  he  has 
not  made  out  that  he  was  entitled  to  this 
money  by  the  law  of  Sicily.  A  de  fa^Uo 
government  was  in  power  for  about  twelve 
months,  and  during  that  time  became 
possessed  of  property  in  the  course  of  the 
war ;  and  this  Court  nas  no  power  to  assist 
the  plaintiff,  upon  his  re-instatement  in 
power,  to  obtain  what  had  been  possessed 
by  the  usurping  government  and  invested 
in  this  country.  Vaitd  says,  Bk.  2,  c.  18, 
8.  292,  Chitty*$  translation,  p.  424,^ 

"  When  a  party  is  formed  in  a  state  who  no 
longer  obey  the  sovereigD,  and  are  possessed  of 

(a)  Aftenvards  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 
(fi)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 


sufficient  strength  to  oppose  him,  or  when  in  a 
republic  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  opposite 
fac-tioDS  and  both  sides  take  up  arms,  this  is 
called  a  civil  war.  Some  writers  confine  this 
term  to  a  just  insurrection  of  the  subjects 
against  their  sovereign,  to  distinguish  that  law- 
ful resistance  from  rebellion,  which  is  an  open 
and  unjust  resistance.  But  what  appallation 
will  they  give  to  a  war  which  arises  in  a 
republic  torn  by  two  factions,  or  in  a  monarchy 
between  two  competitors  for  the  crown  ?  Custom 
appropriates  the  term  of  'civil  war'  to  every 
war  between  the  members  of  one  and  the 
same  political  society.  If  it  be  between  part  of 
the  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sovereign 
with  those  who  continue  in  obedience  to  him  on 
the  other,  providing  the  malcontents  have  any 
reason  for  taking  up  arms,  nothing  further  is 
required  to  entitle  such  disturbance  to  the  name 
of  civil  war,  and  not  that  of  rebellion.  This 
latter  tend  is  only  applied  to  such  an  insurrec- 
tion against  lawful  authority  as  is  void  of  all 
appearance  of  justice.  The  sovereign,  indeed, 
never  fails  to  bestow  the  appellation  of  rebels 
on  all  such  of  his  subjects  as  openly  resist  him  ; 
but  when  the  latter  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  give  him  effectual  opposition,  and 
so  oblige  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them, 
according  to  the  established  rules,  he  must 
necessarily  submit  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  civil 
war.'  ...  It  produces  in  the  nation  two  i 
independent  parties,  who  consider  each  other  as 
enemies  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge. 
Those  two  parties,  therefore,  roust  necessarily 
be  considered  as  thenceforward  constituting  two 
separate  bodies.  They  stand  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  two  nations  who  engage  in 
a  contest,  and,  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment,  have  recourse  to  arms." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the 
revolution  in  Sicily  was  a  civil  war,  and 
the  contending  parties  are  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  two  contending 
nations.  Then  in  p.  426  of  the  translation 
of  Vatiel,  there  occuiTed  the    following 


"As  to  the  other  effects  which  the  law  of 
nations  attributes  to  public  war,  and  particularly 
the  acquisition  of  things  taken  in  war,  subjects 
who  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign,  with- 
out ceasing  to  acknowledge  him,  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  benefit  of  those  effects.  The  booty 
alone,  the  moveable  property  carried  off  by -the 
enemy,  is  considered  as  lost  to  the  owners ;  but 
this  is  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
cognising it,  and  the  numberless  inconveniences 
which  would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  recover 
it.  All  this  is  usually  settled  in  the  edict  of 
pacification  or  the  act  of  amnesty.  But  when  a 
nation  becomes  divided  into  two  parties,  abso- 
lutely independent, and  no  longer  acknowledging 
a  common  superior,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and 
the  war  between  the  two  parties  stands  on  the 
same  ground  in  every  respect  as  a  public  war 
between  two  different  nations.  Whether  a 
republic  be  split  into  two  factions,  each  main- 
taining that  it  alone  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
state,  or  a  kingdom  be  divided  between  two 
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competitors  for  the  crown,  the  nation  is  severed 
into  two  parties,  who  will  mataally  term  each 
other  rebels.  Thus  there  exist  in  the  state  two 
separate  bodies  who  pretend  to  absolute  in- 
dependence, and  between  whom  there  is  no 
judge.  They  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms,  as 
.  two  different  nations  would  do.  The  obligation 
to  observe  the  common  laws  of  war  towards 
each  other  is  therefore  absolute — ^indispensably 
binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  same  which  the 
law  of  nature  imposes  on  all  nations  in  trans- 
actions between  state  and  state." 

This  oonntrj  was  not  in  alliance  with  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  were  two 
contending  powers  at  war  with  each  other. 
One  had  established  a  ^oyernment  de 
fcLcto.  Oar  Ooyernment  did  not  interfere 
))etween  the  two.  It  is  the  same  as  in  a 
pnblic  war  between  two  natioi^s.  The 
property  was  hostilely  seised  by  the  de 
jcketo  goYemment  and  placed  in  this  case 
ont  of  th^  King's  power.  VaUel  says,  at 
p.  386-- 

**  The  property  in  move^ihle  eifeots  is  vested 
in  the  enemy  the  moment  they  cqme  within  his 
power." 

Thf^t  is  the  case  here,  The  war  is  now 
at  an  end.  To  take  away  from  a  con- 
quered enemy  what  he  had  taken  would 
be  a  notion  &at  had  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  writer.  The  enemy  esta- 
blished a  right  to  certain  property,  and 
brought  it  into  this  country,  and  now  the 

Elaintiff  comes  to  demand  it.  It  can  never 
e  contended,  that  while  the  war  con- 
tinued the  King  coald  have  come  to  this 
country  for  the  property  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  This  country  treated 
both  ps^rties  indiflerently.  Then  can 
the  property  be  recovered  after  the 
>7ar  P  Suppose  tjie  present  Bepublici^n 
Government  of  France  were  to  place  funds 
in  this  country  for  fear  of  being  driven 
out  qi  France,  and  then  suppose  the  last 
dynasty  w^re  restored,  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  nations  that  this 
country  should  restore  the  money  so  de- 
posited to  the  restored  dynasty  P 

But  if  the  law  of  nations  were  different, 
then  the  King  would  only  have  to  apply 
to  the  powers  of  the  British  Government 
and  ask  for  redress  from  it.  It  might  be 
a  subject  of  appeal  from  one  government 
to  another,  or  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  by  Parliament;  bub  there  is  no 
contract  which  this  Court  could  enforce. 
Tbo  Admiralty  Court  of  this  country  could 
have  no  power  to  administer  the  law  upon 
this  subject  without  being  delegated  by 
the  Government.  Neither  could  this  Court 
deal  with  it,  except  by  being  delected  by 
the  Government,  How  could  this  Court 
say  that  the  war  lias  terminated  P  It 
might  only  be  smothered.    It  would  be 


for  the  Government  to  decide  that,  and  the 
plaintiff  could  not  obtain  that  object  ex- 
cept by  treaty  with  this  country. 

As  to  the  demurrer  for  want  of  parties, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  Messrs.  WiUcox 
and  Moody  are  mere  trustees :  but  trus- 
tees for  whomP  For  the  plaintiff's 
enemy  P  Surely  there  can  be  no  decree 
in  the  absence  of  those  yery  persona 
who,  upon  the  allegations  in  the  bi>I, 
constitate  these  gentlemen  trustees. 
The  Sicilian  Oovernment,  then,  of  that 
period,  ought  to  have  been  made  parties. 
As  to  the  question  of  registry,  the  law- 
requires  that  the  ship  be  registered  only 
in  the  name  of  British  subjects,  and  this 
Court  will  give  no  relief  against  the 
register  *  Barker  v.  Gkapman,{a)  Thomp^ 
9on  y.  Smith,  (h)  £x  parte  Lynch,  (c) 
Thompion  v.  Leake.(d) ).  Even  though 
it  be  shewn  in  equity  that  the  ship  does 
not  belong  wholly  to  British  bubjecis, 
still  the  Court  will  hold  that  it  belongs  to 
the  registered  owners,  Willcox  and  Moody, 
The  Court  is  concluded  by  the  regiHtcr. 

lAndo  y.  Lord  Bodney,{e)  Le  Catiaa 
y.  EdenXf)  JSlphinatone  v.  Bedree- 
ch^ndyig)  Barclay  y.  Eus»eU,{h)  Mitchell  y. 
Rodney,  (t)  VoHeVe  *•  Law  of  ^•atioll8." 
Chitty'e  Trans.,  p.  161,  162.  392,  393,  42S, 
426;  Pufendorf,  *' Be  Jure  Belli,"  bk.  8. 
c.  6.  s.  23,  and  c.  12.  s.  3;  the  Ship  Regis* 
try  Act,  Bs.  5&  38,(;)  Wheaton'e'*  Treatise 
on  International  Law,*'  p.  434. 


(a)  1  Madd.  Ch.  400. 

(6)  76.  895. 

(c)  lb.  15. 

Cd)  lb.  89. 

(«)  Doagl.  613. 

(/)  76.  .594. 

(y)  1  Knapp,  316;  9  St.  Tr.N.8.  879. 

(A)  8  Ve«.  424. 

(0  2  Bro.  P.C.  428. 

Ij)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  89.  s.  5.—**  That  no  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  registered,  or,  having  been 
regiBtered,  shall  be  deemed  to  he  duly  registered 
by  virtue  of  this  Aot,  except  such  n»  are  wholly 
of  the  build  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  or  uf 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
or  Jersey,  or  of  some  of  the  colonies,  planta* 
tions,  islands,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland, 
which  belonged  to  Her  Migeftty,  her  heirs  or 
successors,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  such 
ships  or  vessels,  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as 
shall  hdve  been  condemned  m  any  Court  of 
Admiralty  as  prize  of  war,  or  such  ships  <vr 
vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned  in  nny 
competent  Court  as  forfeited  for  the  breach  of 
the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  which  shall  wholly  belong  and  con- 
tinue wholly  to  belong  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
duly  entitled  to  be  owners  of  ships  or  vessels, 
registered  by  virtue  of  this  Act." 

Section  88. — "  That  when  and  so  soon  as  the 
psrticulars  of  any  bill  of  sale  or  dther  insti  u-r 
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BstheU  (a)  and  Ooldtmid  for  the  plaintiff  : 
This  bill  alleges  the  plaintiff  to  be  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  revennea  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily;  this  allegation  is  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  this  country, 
and  is  an  answer  to  all  the  arguments 
affecting  title.  The  bill  represents  that 
certain  persons,  '*  subjects  of  the  plaintiff/' 
usurped  the  government  in  opposition  to 
the  Grown.  It  has  been  said  this  was  a 
lawful  government  whose  acts  are  to  be 
recognized.  This  Court  must  in  many 
instances  ascertain  what  governments  are 
to  be  recognised ;  and  it  has  been  laid 
down  that  the  judges  of  this  country  are 
bound  to  look  to  what  is  the  lawful  fo- 
vemmont.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Kmg 
was  lawfully  recognized  by  this  country 
during  the  whole  time  referred  to  in  this 
bill,  &nd  no  other  government  has  been 
recognized.  The  bill  alleges  that  these 
monies,  so  taken  by  the  defendants,  wore 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  taken  from 
the  royal  public  treasury.  According  to 
the  law  of  this  country,  the  only  govern- 
ment that  can  be  recognized  is  that  with 
which  this  Government  is  in  relation.  To 
Bupport  the  argument  on  the  other  side, 
the  Court  must  recognize  under  the  term 
"The  Sicilian  Government " persons  who 
never  were  in  relation  with  this  country. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  what  the  law 
of  Sicily  is.  Tbere  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  money  was  the  public 
money,  and  that  the  King  may  sue  on  be- 
half of  his  subjects,  HuUeU  v.  The  King  of 
8vain.{b)  It  must  be  presumed  that  the 
^ng's  right  conforms  to  this  general  prin- 
ciple, there  being  no  averment  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  obJ€)ctions  raised  against  this  bill 
have  been  founded  upon  various  passages 
in  Vaitgl  showing,  as  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  rebel  subjects  of  a  king,  when 
in  war  against  their  sovereign,  are  en- 
titled to  the  riflfhts  of  belligerent  parties, 
and  property  taken  by  them  cannot  be  re- 
claimed by  the  opposite  party  when  they 
come  into  power  again.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  suggestion  that  our  Courts  will 


inent  by  which  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share 
or  shares  hereof,  shall  be  transferred,  shall 
have  b«en  so  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  bill  of  sale,  or  other  instru- 
meot,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  the 
property  thereby  intended  to  be  transferred,  as 
against 'all  and  every  person  and  persons  what- 
soever, and  to  all  iotents  and  purposes,  except 
as  against  such  subsequent  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  who  shall  first  procure  the  indorse- 
ment to  be  made  upon  the  certificate  of  registry 
of  snch  ship  or  vessel,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned." 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

(6)  a  Bligh,  N.8.  81  ;  1  Dow.  &  CI..  169  ; 
S  St.  Tr.  N.8.  305. 

$6aa4. 


regard  governments  in  rebellion  against 
friendly  powers  as  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
belligerent  nations  is  wholly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  doctrines  in  Jones  v.  Garoia 
del  Rio  (a)  and  Taylor  v.  B(urclay.{b)  It 
has  been  argaed  that  this  Court  will  re- 
cognize such  governments  for  collateral, 
though  not  for  direct,  purposes.  The 
authorities  above  cited  show  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  even  while  such  govern- 
ments are  in  existence;  but  here  the 
Court  is  asked  to  recognize  the  usurping 
government,  direcdy,  although  that  go- 
vernment is  now  defunct.  Further,  tne 
passages  in  Vattel  by  no  means  go  so  far 
as  has  been  argued ;  for  in  sections  292, 
293,  and  295,  he  expressly  distinguishes 
between  subsisting  and  defunct  rebellions; 
and  he  in  no  instance  recognizes  the 
rights  of  property  as  still  vested  in  ^- 
vemments  which  have  ceased  to  exist. 
This  idea  is  altogether  unintelligible ;  the 
dednctions  from  VcUtel  contended  for 
would  lead  to  the  absurdity  of  attributing 
to  overthrown  rebellious  governments 
those  rights  which  are  denied  to  a  once- 
recognized  government  after  it  has  been 
conquered  or  changed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rights  of  the  usurping 
government  vestea  in  the  government 
that  succeeded  it. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  a  munici- 
pal court  cannot  entertain  the  question 
now  at  issue,  but  that  the  object  must  be 
obtained  by  treaty  with  the  government 
of  this  country ;  but  no  authority  has 
been  cited  to  show  that  this  Court  would 
not  assist  a  friendly  sovereign  in  recover- 
ing his  property.  No  other  government 
but  that  of  the  plaintiff's  had  ever  been 
recognised  by  this  country.  The  right 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  to  sue  has  been 
recognized  in  many  cases,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  government  has  a  right  to 
repudiate  or  adopt  the  acts  of  a  former 
government,  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
also  laid  down  in  various  authorities,  one 
of  which  was  the  famous  case  of  a  bond 
found  at  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
cited  in  Pvffendorf,  "  De  Jure  Belli,"  lib.  8. 
c.  6.  s.  23,  and  also  referred  to  in  a  note  to 
the  case  of  Barclay  v.  Bu88ell.{c)  The 
case  was  this :  When  Alexander  the  Great 
took  Thebes,  he  found  an  instrament  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Thebans  had 
lent  the  Thessaliana  a  hundred  talents. 
Alexander  gave  np  the  instrument  to  the 
Thessalians.  The  Thebans,  upon  their 
restoration  by  Casaander,  demanded  the 
debt.  In  Olyn  v.  8oare8(d),  it  was 
never     doubted     that     the     Queen     of 

I      («)  Turn.  &  R.  297. 

I       (6)  2  Sim.  213 ;  7  L.  J.  (Ch.)  65. 

(c)  3  Ves.  427. 

(d)  3  Myl.  &  K.  460. 

L  L 
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I      The  bill  fnrlher  allegeethftta  scheme 

I  has  been  entered  into  by  the  defendants 

'  with  a  yiew  to  defraud  the  provisions  of 

the  ••  Ship  Registiy  Act,"  which  provides — 

,  ''  that  DO  ship  should  be  deemed  to  have  been 
duly  registered  where  the  whole  property  wss 
not  vested  in  British  subjects." 

It  has  been  argaed  that  the  vessel  was 
wholly  the  property  of  WxUcox  and  Moody, 
and  that  as  registered  owners,  they  are 
protected  by  s.  38  of  the  ''  Ship  Begistir 
Act " ;  bnt  the  scheme  set  forth  in  Uie  bill 
proves  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  if  such 
scheme  has  in  fact  been  practised,  the 
registry  has  been  effected  in  fraud  of  the 
Act,  and  the  ship  is  in  fact  held  by 
foreigners,  in  the  name  of  trnstee^.  The 
Act  only  applies  to  vessels  belonging  to 
British  subjects. 

On  the  question  as  to  want  of  parties,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  members  of  the 
usurping  government  ought  to  be  made 
parties  to  this  bill,  but  this  is  not  a  dis- 
pute between  individuals.  The  usurping 
government  claimed  nothing  except  as  a 
government,  and  as  they  have  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  government,  the  Court  cannot 
recognize  them. 

EoU,  in  reply:  The  rights  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Sicily  de  facto  have  not  becai 
transferred  to  the  present  government,  so 
as  to  create  any  privity  between  them  and 
the  defen Hants.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  plaintiff,  representing  the  present  go- 
vernment, is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
which  he  chooses  to  adopt,  although  he  at 
the  same  time  repudiates  the  idea  of  the 
government  de  facto  having  at  any  time 
any  rights  as  such.  It  may  be  tame  that 
one  government  has  ceased  to  exist  and 
another  is  established,  but  the  contracts 
of  the  defnnct  government,  as  between 
them  and  third  parties,  remained  intact, 
and  there  can  be  no  privity  between  the 
present  government  and  those  third 
parties.  All  that  the  third  parties  have 
to  do  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  existing 
government,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
plaintiff  does  not  represent  the  govern- 
ment existing  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  into.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  of  the  cases  cited  to  show  that  the 
property  taken  by  one  contending  povrer 
18  not  transferred  to  the  conquering  party. 
Tlie  plaintiff  has,  in  fact,  pleaded  the 
right  of  war,  and  why  should  not  the  de- 
fendants plead  the  same  right,  and  claim 
to  retain  what  they  have  got  possession  of  P 
The  case  of  the  Tbeban  bond  is  more 
favourable  to  the  defendants  than  to  the 
plaintiff.  It  is  alleged  in  this  bill  that 
these  funds  were  t^en  tram  the  royal 
treasuzT,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  money  so  taken  was  the 


Portugal  could  either  take  or  repudiate  a 
contract  made  on  behalf  of  Don  Miguel. 
Public  monies  are  always  considered  as 
being  impressed  with  a  kind  of  trust, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  the  monies 
being  alleged  to  belong  to  the  plaintiff,  he 
can  sue  fur  them,  when  misapplied  with- 
out his  sanction.  In  Sir  Thomas  Flu7ner*s 
case,  Taylor  v.  PZttWk?r,(a)  monies  were 
pursued  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party ; 
and  in  Scott  v.  8urman  (b)  Mr.  Justice 
WiUes  held,  that  where  acts  are  done 
without  authority,  the  person  whose  au- 
thority was  necessary  has  the  option  of 
either  repudiating  the  act  or  considering 
the  parties  taking  the  benefit  of  such  act 
as  trustees  for  him.  The  plaintiff's  au- 
thority, therefore,  being  restored,  he  has 
a  right  over  all  intermediate  acts,  and 
might  adopt  them  as  far  as  he  thinks  fit ; 
and  it  being  professedly  argued  that  the 
purchase  was  made  for  public  purposes, 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  The  Oily  of  Berne  v.  The 
Bank  of  Engla.nd,{c)  Lord  Eldon  has  laid 
it  down  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
government  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety ; 
and  hence,  as  the  plaintiff  has  always 
been  acknowledged  by  this  country  as 
King,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  title. 
And  in  Wheaton,  on  the  **  Law  of  Nations," 
p.  298,  it  is  stated  that  courts  of  justice 
and  private  individaals,  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  state  had  been  acknowledged, 
are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient  state 
of  things  as  remaining.  The  plaintiff's 
right  is  further  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing cases:  Advocate- General  of  Bombay  v. 
AmerchundAd)  Bolder  v.  Lord  Hunting- 
field, {e)  Oijden  V.  tolliot,(f)  King  of  Spain 
V.  Machadotig)  Barclay  v.  Ritseell,  Thomp- 
son V.  Bowles Xh)  Decrees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  14th,  1660.  and  12  Cha.  2. 
c.  31.,  Jones  x.  Garcia  del  Bio,(i)  MacleoM 
V.  Dunn  (j)  Foster  v.  Bates,(k)  The  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  v.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany.(I)  The  defendants  are  by  this 
bill  fixed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  plain- 
tiff'*s  rights.  They  were  well  aware  that 
they  were  dealing  with  the  agents  of  a 
usurping  government,  and  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  duties  of  an  ally  of  a  foreign 
country  not  to  assist  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  in  recovering  his  rights. 

(a)  8  M.  &  S.  562. 
(6)  Willes,  400. 

(c)  9  Ves.  347. 

(d)  1  Knapp,  329  n. 
CO  11  Ves.  283. 
(/)  3  T.  R.  726. 
(g)  4  Buss.  225. 
(A)  2  Sim.  194. 
(0  Turn.  &  B.  297. 


(/)  4  Bing.  722. 
(X)  12  M. 


.  &  W.  226 ;  L.J.  (Bx.)  88. 
(0  1  Ves.,  J.  371. 
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property  of  the  Kin^;  the  Court  cannot 
refer  to  the  law  of  Sicily,  and  that  qaes- 
tion  conld  not  be  dotermiued  by  the  law 
of  this  country.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  revenue  was  not  vested  in  the  King, 
but  in  one  of  the  public  officers. 
February  7th,  1850, 
Shadwelii,  V.G.  :   In  this  case  I  have 
referred    to    all    those    passages    which 
were  cited  in  support  of  the  demurrer  of 
the  parties ;  and  I  must  say  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  language   that  has  been  re-  j 
ferred  to,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Vattel  \ 
and  Puffendorf,  does  not  apply  to  the  case,  i 
There  is  no  case  upon  the  record  of  bellige-  j 
rent  parties.     The  case  upon  the  record  is  | 
the  case  of  a  simple   told   tale,  uniform  | 
from  beginning  to  end,  of  the  rebellious  i 
subjects  of  an  absolute  sovereign  having  j 
taken  the    opportunity   of  the   state    of 
rebellion  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
part  of  that  royal  property  which  belonged 
to  the  plaintiff  as  ^ing.     He  succeeded 
in  putting  down   the  rebellion;  and  the  i 

Earties  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him, 
aving  made*  use  oF  their  actual  power  ' 
over  the  royal  fund  to  send  it  in  the  shape  | 
of  bills  and  so  on  to  this  country,  did  not 
acquire  thereby  any  right  to  the  property 
as  against  their  sovereign.   And  it  appears 
to  me  an  extraordinary  thing,  after  the 
case  of  The  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  The 
East  India  Company  and  the  case  of  Rulleti 
▼.  the  King  ofSpain,{a)  that  there  should  be  ' 
any  difficulty  raised  upon  fche  proposition; 
because  it  seems  to  my  mind  to  be  laid 
down  as  clear  as  any  proposition  can  bq, 


that  the  independent  sovereign  of  a  state  ' 
is  competent,  in  this  country,  to  sue  for 
his  personal  rights.    That  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  to  decide  in  effect  the    great 
question  upon  this  record.     And  this  bill  ; 
is   constructed   only   for  the   purpose   of  | 
following,  by  what  I  may  call  the  doctrine 
of  ear-mark,  that  propertv  which,  having 
been  taken  once  by  the  rebellious  subjects  , 
of  the  King,  was  sent  by  them  into  this 
country,  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  the 
doctrine  of  ear-mark,  possession  may  be 
traced  to  certain  persons  who  are  defen- 
dants upon  the   record.     In  that  respect 
then,  the  demurrer  must  be  overruled. 

Then,  as  to  the  objection  that  was  made 
for  want  of  parties,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  there  is  any  want  of  parties  apon 
the  record.    The  rebellious  subjects,  cer- 
tainly, are  not  necessary  parties  to   the 
record,  but  those  are  made  parties  who, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  did  unlawfully  and  improperly 
ttcquire  possession  of  the  King's  property. 
Then,  with  re  spect  to  the  last  question 
(fl)  8  St.  Tr.   N.S.  305  ;  2   Bligh,  N.S.  31; 
I  Dow.  &  CI.,  169. 


which  was  made  as  to  the  "  Ship  Registry 
Act,'*  it  seems  to  me  that  the  38th  section 
has  quite  a  different  object  in  view  from 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  5th  section 
of  the  Act ;  and  according  to  the  true 
constraction  of  the  5th  section,  no  person 
who  is  not  wholly  a  British  subject  can 
have  a  right  to  register.  Therefore,  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  upon  all  the 
grounds,  the  demnrrer  must  be  overruled. 
Apnl  23rd  and  24th,  and  May  22nd,  1850. 

The  defendants,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company,  filed  an- 
other demurrer  to  certain  parts  of  the  bill 
because  the  discovery  thereby  sought 
would  subject  the  company  to  pains  and 
penalties  for  a  breach  oi  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  59  Oeo.  3.  o.  69. 

Stuart,  WiUes,  and  Chandlery  in  support 
of  the  demurrer. 

Beihell  and  Qoldsmid  for  the  bill:  A 
corporation  cannot  be  indicted  except  for 
a  matter  relating  to  property,  as  the  non- 
repair of  a  road  ;  4  Bla-  Com.  476.  Eeg, 
V.  Inhabitants  of  Heage.(a) 

SuADWELL,  y.C,  said  that  in  some  cases, 
such  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  not 
complying  with  an  order  of  justices,  a 
corporation  might  be  liable  to  be  indicted, 
but  these  cases  were  exceptional ;  the 
general  law  of  England  was  that  a  cor- 
poration could  not  be  indicted  for  crime  ; 
that  since  the  case  was  argued  he  had  con- 
sulted a  learned  judge,  who  coincided  with 
him  in  the  opini»»n  which  he  had  formed, 
viz.,  that  the  Steam  Packet  Company 
could  not  be  indicted  under  the  Act  re- 
ferred to ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that 
view  by  the  language  of  the  Act,  which 
only  reft  rred  to  individuals  ;  consequently 
the  demurrer  must  be  overruled. 

The  defendants,  OroMoieUi  and  Scalia^ 
afterwards  put  in  their  answer,  in  which 
they  set  out  the  various  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
stated  that  in  January,  1848,  the  people  of 
Sicilv  took  up  arms  against  the  plaintiff 
and  defeated  his  troops  ;  that  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  and  a  parliament 
summoned;  that  an  inconsiderable  sum 
of  money,  arising  from  taxes,  was  found 
in  the  treasury  ;  that  from  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment the  authority  of  the  plaintiff  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  his  rights  and  property, 
if  any,  became  vested  in  such  provisional 
government ;  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
provisional  government  and  the  parlia^ 
ment  by  them  assembled  were  recognized 
by  the  British  Government,  to  prove  which 
various  letters  from  Lord  Minto  were  set 
out ;  that  during  the  time  the  provisional 
government  was  in  power  many  thousand 


(a)  2  Q.  B.  128. 


LL  2 
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persone,  natives  and  inhabitentB  of  8ioily» 
contributed,  under  the  sanction  of  tne 
parliament  then  assembled,  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  form  a  fond  for  the  pur- 
pose, amongst  other  things,  of  purchasing 
steamships,  and  that  a  sufficient  sum  was 
remitted(a)  for  that  purpose  through  the 
provisional  government  to  the  defendants, 
who  had  been  sent  ov^er  to  England  by  the 
provisional  government  as  commissioners 
or  envoys  to  Her  Majesty's  (xovemment, 
and  was  received  by  them  to  be  applied 
for  such  trust  and  purpose ;  that  the 
plaintiff,  however,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  re-conquest  of  Sicily,  and 
again  established  his  power  over  the 
island  against  the  will  of  the  parliament 
and  the  people  of  Sicily.  The  defendants 
then  allegea  that,  inasmuch  as  the  money 
sent  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ships  had  been  so  paid  and  contributed  by 
the  people  of  Sicily  for  the  parpose  of 
such  purchase,  and  as  no  part  of  the  said 
moneys  had  ever  belonged  to  the  plaintiff 
or  had  come  out  of  the  treasury  or  re- 
venues to  which  the  plaintiff  was  or  could 
be  entitled,  the  defendants  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  refund  the  money  to  the 
plaintiff,  but  that  they  were  trustees  of 
the  said  money,  and  were  answerable  and 
accountable  to  the  persons  who  contri- 
buted and  paid  the  money,  and  to  such 
persons  only.  The  defendants  denied  that 
the  executive  government  had  applied  any 
part  of  the  plaintiff's  money  in  the  purchase 
of  the  ships,  and  they  also  denied  that 
the  executive  government  was  an  usurp- 
'^g  govei-nmenc  or  that  they  were  sub- 
jects of  the  plaintiff. 

The  answer  then  set  forth  a  schedule  of 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  defen- 
dants, relating  to  the  matters  in  the  bill 
mentioned ;  but  submitted  that  the  defen- 
dants held  such  documents  as  agents  and  on 
behalf  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  money 
was  forwarded  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ships,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  ordered  to  produce  such  docu- 
ments in  the  absence  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  agents;  that  the  docu- 
ments were  confidential  communications, 
and  that  the  production  of  them  would  be  a 
breach  of  trust  and  confidence,  and,  a^  to 
those  in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule, 
would,  as  the  defendants  believed  and  had 
been  advised,  render  them  and  the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  agents  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution,  punishment,  and 
penalties  in  Sicily  in  respect  of  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  struggle  against 
the  plaintiff,  and  might  be  used  by  the 
plaintiff  as  evidence  in  a  criminal  pro- 
secution a^inst  the  defendants  when 
within  the  jurisdiction. 

(a)  Said  to  have  amounted  to  180,000/. 


January  18th,  1851. 

Bdhell  and  OoldtnUd  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents 

The  answer  admits  the  fund  to  have 
been  a  public  fund  raised  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  Oourt  is  bound  to  regard  the 
plaintiff,  whose  right  to  the  throne  of 
Sicily  has  been  recognissed  by  this  coun- 
try, us  its  only  lawful  sovereign,  and  the 
war  as  a  lebellion.  The  reMlious  go- 
vernment was  never  recognised  iu  tKis 
country.  The  only  person  in  a  country 
who  can  represent  public  rights  is  the 
lawful  sovereign  (Jone$  v.  Garcia  del 
Eio,(a)  Thompmm  v.  Powlei,(b)  Taylor  v. 
BardayXc)  HuOeit  v.  King  of  8pain{d) ). 

The  possibility  of  the  defendants  in- 
curring penalties  if  they  return  to  Sicily 
is  no  ground  for  protection.  They  are 
safe  in  this  country;  the  Court  cannot 
judge  as  to*  the  liability  to  penalties  under 
a  foreign  law  {Bolder  v.  Lord  Hunting- 
field  (e) ).  Even  if  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  1848  was  a  lawful  one,  the  plain- 
tiff has  now  become  entitled  by  conquest 
to  its  rights  {AdvoeaUe-Chneral  of  Bombay 
V.  Bedreechundif)). 

Boli  and  Cairns  for  the  defendants. 
The  defendants  hold  the  documents  as 
agents  for  persons  not  before  the  Court, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  ordered  to  produce 
them  {Taylor  v.  Eund€U,{g)  Murray  v. 
Walter  (h) ).  The  war  waa  Jiot  a  rebel  lion, 
but  a  civil  war.  The  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents  were  countenanced  by  our  Go- 
vernment ;  the  flag  of  the  parliament  and 
executive  government  was  saluted  by  our 
ships.  The  plaintiff  in  subverting  that 
GK)vemment  had  acted  as  a  wrong-doer, 
and  the  Court  ought  not  to  inter^re  on 
his  behalf. 

As  to  the  second  objection.  The  de- 
fendants, who  are  Sicilians,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  liave  the  animtu  redeundi ;  the 
answer  shows  that  if  they  do  return,  they 
will  incur  penalties.  The  Courts  of  this 
country  receive  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  principle  is  that  a  party  is  not 
bound  to  criminate  himself  {Browneard 
V.  Edv}ardB^{i)  Harrieon  v.  8outhcote^{j) 
Maccallum  v.  Turton  (fc)  MtnTay  v.  Wo/- 
ter,{l)  Taylor  v.  Bundell{m) ). 

(a)  Turn.  &  R.  297. 

(6)  2  Sim.  194. 

(c)  lb.  213. 

(</)  2  Bligh,  N.S.  81 ;  2  St.  Tr.  N. ).  305. 

(c)  11  Ves.  283. 

(/)  I  Knapp,  329  n. 

ig)  Or.  &  Ph.  104. 

C-A)  lb.  114. 

(0  2  Ve«.,  J.  243. 

O)   1  Atk.  528. 

(A)  2  Y.  &  J.  188. 

(0  Or.  &Ph.  114. 

(m)  lb.  104. 
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BMdl  in  replj.  The  plaintiff  has 
alirajB  been  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Sicilj ;  this  conntry  has  nerer  recognized 
any  other  power.  The  plaintiff  being  now 
restored  to  his  throne  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  acqnisitions  and  con- 
tracts made  bj  the  rebellions  gOTerpment. 
He  Adopts  the  contract  made  by  the  de- 
fendants, which  therefore  becomes  his 
contract,  and  the  docnments  his  docu- 
ments. This  Gonrt  cannot  recognize  a 
sobjeot  as  haying  a  statns  in  opposition  to 
his  lawful  sovereini. 

As  to  the  liability  to  penalties,  if  the 
defendants  are  in  jeopardy  it  is  by  their 
voluntary  act ;  that  is  no  ground  for  with- 
holding documents  from  a  person  who 
owns  or  has  an  interest  in  them.  Secondly, 
the  protection  of  third  persons  has  neyer 
been  a  groand  for  withholding  docnments. 
Lastly,  the  defendants  have  admitted  the 
whole  eorim«<ie2ie<i  in  their  answer  {Ewing 
y.  OAaldUumia)). 

Lord  Cbavwokth,  Y.C.  :  I  cannot  decide 
this  case,  satisfactory  to  myself,  without 
looking  through  the  bill  ana  answer. 

There  are  two  points  of  yery  great  nicety 
in  point  of  law.  In  the  first  place,  the 
two  defendants  in  whose  hands  the  do<tu- 
ments  are,  say :  '*  They  are  not  oar  pro- 
perty, but  they  are  the  property  of  certain 
persons  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
proyisional  government  in  Sicily,  and  who 
remitted  to  us  certain  moneys  which  had 
been  contributed  by  many  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  steamships,  and  we 
emplojea  those  moneys  according  to  the 
directions  of  our  principals."  And  the 
first  objection  made  to  the  production  of 
these  documents,  is  this:  '*Tou  cannot 
aak  us  to  prodnce  documents  that  are  not 
our  own  docnments,  but  are  documents 
that  we  hold  in  trust  for  others."  That  I 
t*ke  to  be  a  good  obiection,  if.  instead  of 
its  being  a  case  of  rebellion,  it  had  been  a 
case  in  which  fiix  persons  in  Sicily,  having 
succeeded  in  gettmg  a  subscription  from 
thousands  of  others,  had  remitted  the 
money  to  these  parties,  to  purchase  steam- 
ships ;  for  then,  no  doubt,  the  parties  in 
this  country  would  be  mere  agents.  But, 
if  the  persons  who  remitted  the  moneys, 
are  members  of  an  unlawful  government, 
and,  after  they  have  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  government  for  some  time,  the 
legitimate  government  conquers  them,  my 
present  impression  is  that  that  govern- 
ment will  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
government  they  conquered,  and,  inter 
alia,  to  the  contracts  that  that  govern- 
ment had  entered  into,  and  the  property 
it  had  purchased;  and  the  agents  for  the 

(a)  6  Sim.  60S. 


unlawful  government  will  become  agents 
for  the  lawful  government :  it  will  succeed 
to  the  agency  as  well  as  to  the  property. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection  to 
the  motion,  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  defendant  may  Bay  he 
i  will  not  answer  anything  that  will  subject 
him  to  penalties  in  a  foreign  country, 
particularly  if  that  country  is  his  native 
country.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say, 
at  present,  that  it  may  not  be  so.  Bat  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  last  authority  quoted 
by  Mr.  BetheU:  for  a  majority  of  the 
judges  decided,  in  OarbeU*$  ca8e,(a)  that, 
if  a  witness  is  asked  as  to  matters  which 
may  subject  him  to  penalties,  he  may  stop 
at  any  time,  although  what  he  has  dis- 
closed may  be  ample  evidence  to  convict 
him.  I  cannot  reconcile  that  with  the 
decision  in  Ewing  v.  Odbaldialon;  but  I 
must  look  at  this  case  further  before  I 
decide. 


January  Slst,  1851. 

I  Lord  G&avwobth,  V.O.  (after  referring 
I  to  the  bill  and  answer) :  The  question 
I  on  this  answer  is,  whether  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  call  on  the  defendants 
to  produce  the  documents  in  their  posses- 
sion. As  the  answer  admits  that  the 
documents  relate  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion in  the  caose,  the  plaintiff  is,  primd 
facie,  entitled  to  see  them.  But  the  motion 
was  resisted  on  two  grounds :  first,  because 
the  defendants  say  they  hold  the  documents 
merely  as  trustees  or  agents  for  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
money,  and  so  ought  not,  in  their  absence, 
to  be  compelled  to  produce  them;  and, 
secondly,  because,  as  to  the  documents  in 
the  first  part  of  the  schedule,  their- pro- 
duction would  subject  the  defendants 
themselves,  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
money  was  remitted,  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings in  Sicily. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  neither  of  these 
grounds  is  tenable.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  studied 
ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  answer. 
The  defendants  say  they  hold  the  docu- 
ments as  agents,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
persons  by  whom  these  defendants  were 
entrusted  with  the  monies.  Whom  do 
they  mean  to  designate  by  these  words  P 
The  several  thoosand  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
by  whom,  they  say,  the  funds  were  sub- 


(a)  Their  lordships  held  that  it  made  do  dif- 
ference in  the  ri^ht  of  the  witness  to  protection, 
that  he  had,  before,  answervd  in  [Mirt;  their 
lordships  beine  of  opinion  that  he  was  entitled 
to  claim  the  privilege  at  any  stage  of  the  inqolry : 
Eea.  V.  GarbeU,  2  G.  &  K.  474.  Note  in  I  Sim 
N.8.  820, 
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ihat  the  defendants  are  not,  in  any  sense, 
the  agents  or  trostees  of  the  indlyiduals 
who  composed  the  goFemment  by  whom 
the  fauds  were  remitted.  If  they  are 
trustees  or  agents  at  all,  they  are  trustees 
or  agents  for  the  plaintiff,  and  not  for  the 
persODS  from  whom,  as  constituting  the 
government  for  the  time  beiug,  the^  re- 
ceived the  funds.  This  point,  that  is  to 
say,  the  necessity  of  making  co-defendants 
the  persons  by  whom  the  money  was  re- 
mitted to  England,  was  raised  By  the 
demurrer  for  want  of  parties.  The  de- 
murrer was  overruled  by  the  late  Vice- 
Chancellor, (d)  and  that  decision  wouUl  of 
itself  be  decisive  of  this  branch  of  the 
defendants'  objection,  unless  by  the  an- 
swer some  new  facts  are  stated,  showing 
the  necessity  of  making  parties  persons 
who  were  not  so  shown  by  the  bill.  I 
think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly 
adverted  to,  that,  in  this  respect,  there  is 
no  material  difference  between  the  bill 
and  the  answer. 

The  second  point  is  one  on  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  authority. 
But,  on  principle,  I  think  the  objection  is 
untenable.  The  defendants,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, say  that  the  production  of  the 
documents  might  subject  certain  persons 
in  Sicily,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  high 
penal  consequences.  It  is  hardly  necea- 
sary  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  objection 
relates  to  the  consejiuenoes  which  the  dis- 
covery might  entail  on  others,  it  would 
not  hold  even  if  the  penalties  would  be 
incurred  in  this  country.  The  privilege 
is  confined  to  penal  consequences  likely  to 
be  occasioned  to  the  party  himself :  nemo 
ienetur  aeipsum  prodere;  but  there  is  no 
privilege  against  disclosing  matter  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  party,'  merely  be- 
cause it  might  subject  other  persons  to 
punishment.  Can  the  defendants  then  ob- 
ject to  answer  that  which  might  subject 
themselves  to  penal  consequences  if  Uiey 
should  go  to  Sicily  p  I  think  not.  The 
rale  relied  on  by  the  defendants,  is  one 
which  exists  merely  by  virtue  of  our  own 
municipal  law,  and  must,  I  think,  haye 
reference,  exclusively,  to  matters  penal  by 
that  law :  to  matters  as  to  which,  if  dis- 
closed, the  judge  would  be  able  to  say,  as 
matter  of  law,  whether  it  could  or  could 
not  entail  penal  consequences.  As.  for 
instance,  if  a  witness  were  to  say;  "I 
decline  to  answer  that  question^  because 
it  may  show  that,  five  years  ago,  I  exer- 
cised Em  office  without  first  taking  the 
oaths,"  the  judge  would  be  able  to  say,  as 
matter  of  law :  '*  That  cannot  subject  you 
to  penal  consequences  by  reason  of  tbe 
subsequent  Indemnity  Acts."  .  So,  where 
an   Act   of  Parlianient  has   passed,    in- 


scribed, or  the  executive  government  who 
commissioned  the  defendants  to  purchase 
the  ships  P  Not,  surely,  the  former ;  there 
was  no  privity  between  them  and  the 
defendants.  The  people  by  whom  the 
money  was  raised  trusted  the  then  existing 
government  with  the  funds,  leaving  it  to 
them  to  purchase  the  ships.  The  answer 
represents  the  defendants  as  having  acted 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  people  of  Sicily,  and  by  their 
direction  communicated  through  the  then 
government.  Now,  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  a  whole  people,  as  cesiuie  que  trust,  to  be 
made  parties  to  a  suit  in  this  Court.  If 
they  can  be  treated  as  ceatuis  que  trust,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  they  should  ap- 
pear or  be  represented  here  otherwise 
than  by  their  government.  Have  the 
defendants,  then,  a  right  to  say  that  the 
persons  who  earned  on  the  government 
when  the  money  was  remitted  to  England, 
are  their  eestuia  que  trust,  and  so  that,  in 
their  absence,  they,  as  being  merely  their 
agents,  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  ?  I  think  not.  Every 
government,  in  itfS  dealings  with  others, 
necessarily  partakes,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  character  of  a  corporation.  It  must, 
of  necessity,  be  treated  as  a  body  having 
perpetual  succession.  It  would  not  be  re- 
presented by  aU  or  any  of  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  is,  from  time  to  time,  composed. 
The  answer  shows,  with  respect  to  the 
provisional  government,  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  transactions  in  question,  mate- 
rial changes  took  place  as  to  the  persons 
who  from  time  to  time  exercised  its  func 
tioDS.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
defendants  ever  were  agents  of  all  or  any  , 
of  the  individuals  who,  from  time  to  time,  | 
composed  the  government.  Those  who, 
as  constituting  the  government,  stood,  if 
they  did  stand,  in  the  relation  of  ceaUhis 
que  trust,  or  of  principals  towards  the 
,  defendants,  ceased  to  fill  that  character 
when  they  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
government ;  so  that,  the  executive  go- 
vernment being  now  at  an  end,  either  the 
defendants  have  ceased  to  fill  the  character 
of  trustees  or  agents  at  all,  or  they  have 
become  trustees  or  agents  for  the  plaintiff, 
aa  the  person  now  m  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority.  The  case  may  be 
likened  tu  that  of  a  person  who  had  in 
his  hands  property  entrusted  to  him  by  a 
corporation.  If,  by  the  death  of  all  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  or  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  otherwise,  the  corporation 
should  come  to  an  end,  it  surely  could  not, 
be  contended  that  the  party  entrusted  with 
the  proper t}r,  could  be  made  responsible 
to  the  individuals,  or  the  representatives 
of  the  individuals,  who  coii'stituted  the 
corporation  when  the  trust  was  created. 
Beasoning  from  analogy,  I  am  of  opinion 


(a)  See  above,  1061. 
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It  is  to  be  obseryed  that,  in  such  a  case, 
in  order  to  make  the  dificlosure  dangerous 
to  the  party  who  objects,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  first  qait  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  and  wilfully  go  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  laws  he  has  violated.  Now, 
in  the  present  case,  the  parties  objecting 
are  Sicilian  sabjects;  and  so  the  pro- 
bability of  their  returning  to  Sicily  may 
be  great.  But,  if  the  objection  is  once,  in 
snob  a  case,  admitted,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  why  it  should  not  apply  to  an 
Englishman,  who,  having  been  in  a  foreign 
country  and  there  violated  the-  law  (by 
smuggling  for  instance),  afterwards  re- 
turns home.  He  may  intend  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  then  the  discovery  which  he  is 
here  called  on  to  make,  might,  there, 
subject  him  to  penalties. 

I  am  of  opinion,  for  these  reasons,  in 
the  absence  of  all  authority  on  the  pointy 
tbat  the  rule  of  protection  is  confined  to 
what  may  tend  to  subject  a  party  to 
penalties  by  our  own  laws;  and  so  that 
che  objection  in  the  present  case  cannot 
be  sustained.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  usual  order 
for  production  of  all  the  documents. 

There  is  no  report  of  any  further  pro- 
ceedings, and  Mr.  Brodie  A.  Willcox  of 
28  Fort  man  Scmare,  son  of  the  defendant, 
the  late  Mr.  Brodie  Willcox,  states  that 
the  Bombay  was  shortly  afterwards  handed 
over  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
that  the  Sicilian  envoys  were  not  at  all 
dissatisfied  to  get  rid  of  her,  as  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  in  their 
country,  she  was  a  sort  of  white  elephant 
to  them.  He  does  not  recollect  whether 
she  was  handed  over  by  order  of  the 
Court,  or  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a 
settlement  under  which  Prince  Granatelli 
and  Scalia  were  allowed  to  return  to  Sicily, 
and  the  sequestrations  on  their  property 
there  were  removed. 


demnifying  witnesses  from  prosecution 
on  account  of  matters  to  which  their 
evidence  is  thought  necessary,  if  a  witness, 
ignorant  of  the  statute,  were  to  object  to 
answer  a  question,  because  it  might  sub- 
ject him  to  penalties  covered  by  the 
statute,  \he  juage  would  be  able  to  say : 
*'  That  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  law ;  you  are 
exposed  to  no  such  penalties,  and  must 
therefore  answer."  And  very  many 
similar  cases  may  be  suggested.  But,  in 
respect  of  pnenal  consequences  in  a  foreign 
country,  this  cannot  be.  No  judge  can 
know,  as  matter  of  law,  what  would  or 
would  not  be  penal  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  he  cannot,  therefore,  form  any  judg- 
ment as  to  tbe  force  or  truth  of  the 
objection  of  a  witness,  when  he  declines 
to  answer    on    such    a  ground.     In  the 

E resent  case,  indeed,  there  will  probably 
e  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  de- 
fendants are  speaking  quite  truly  ;  as  tbe 
documents  may,  in  all  probability,  form 
links  in  a  chain  of  evidence  which  might 
enable  the  courts  in  Sicily  to  convict  the 
defendants  of  high  treason.  But,  if  the 
principle  is  once  admitted,  it  must  be 
admitted  in  all  its  ramifications.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  a  bill  against  a  firm,  some 
of  whom,  though  resident  here,  are  Spanish 
subjects,  seeking  an  account  of  mercantile 
transactions  in  Spain,  the  defendants 
might  refuse  to  set  out  an  account  of 
their  traneactions,  on  account  of  the  deal- 
ings having  been  (as  probably  they  would 
have  been)  to  a  great  extent,  contraband, 
and  so  tending  to  subject  them  to  penal- 
ties for  having  infringed  the  fiecal  law  of 
Spain.  The  case  was  put,  at  the  bar,  of 
a  bill  for  an  account  of  an  opium  trans- 
action in  China ;  and  instances  might  be 
muliiplied,  to  almost  any  extent,  by  ascer- 
taining, as  matter  of  fact,  what  acts,  by 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  are 
penal,  though  not  so  here,  and  might 
become  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  our  courts.  The  impossibility  of  know- 
ing, as  matter  of  law,  to  what  cases  the 
objection,  when  resting  on  the  danger  of 
incuriing  penal  consequences  in  a  foreign 
country,  may  extend,  furnishes  very  strong 
ftnd,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  objection  ominot  biS  sustained. 


Matebials  made  use  of.— The  above 
report  is  compiled  from  the  reports  in 
1  Sim.  N.S.  801,  322,  19  L.J.  Ch.  202, 
and  20  L.  J.  Ch.  4.17 ;  14.  Jur.  163,  761 ; 
15  Jur.  214. 
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GORHAM  agaimst  THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  Campbell, 
L.C.J.,  Patteson,  Wightman,  and  Erle,  JJ.,  on  Motion  for  a 
Prohibition  April  15th-25th,  1850.  (Reported  in  15  Q.B.  52, 
19  L.J.,  Q.B.  279.) 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  having  refused,  on  th«  ground  of  alleged  doctrinal  error,  to  institote 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  to  the  Crown  living  of  Brampton  Speke,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Crown,  the  presentee  commenced  a  suit  of  Duplex  Querela  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and,  judgment  having  been  given  against  him,  appealed 
to  the  Queen  in  Council.    The  Judicial  Committee,  to  whom  the  appeal  was  referred,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Arches  Court,  and  ordered  the  appelL&nt  to  be  instituted.    The  bishop  there- 
upon moved  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  prohibition  against  the  execution  of  the  judgment  on 
the  ground  that,  in  causes  touching  the  Crown,  the  appeal  lay  by  statute  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation. 
Prohibition  (a) — Ecclesiaeticai  causes  touching  Crown — 24  Hen.  8.  c.  12.,  and  25  Hem.  8.  c.  19. 
The  Act  *'  for  the  restraint  of  appeals,"  24  Hen.  8.  c.  12  ,  after  abolishing  appeals  to  Rome  in 
matrimonial,  testamentary,  and  tithes  cases,  provided,  s.  8,  that  all  suits  relating  thereto, 
commenced  in  any  of  the  Archbishops'  Courts,  should  be  there  dednitely  adjudged  without 
any  further  appeid  otherwise  than  as  in  that  Act  limited. 
Section  9  provid^  that  in  any  such  case  depending  in  any  of  the  courts  mentioned  in  the 
Act  "  which  hath,  doth,  shall,  or  may  touch  the  King,  his  heirs,  &c.,"  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  grieved  to  appeal  from  any  of  the  said  courts  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation. 
The  Act  <<for  the  submission  of  the  clergy  and  restraint  of  appeals,"  25  Hen.  8.  c.  19.  s.  S, 
prohibited  all  manner  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  provided  that  '*  all  manner  of  appeals  .     . 
shall  be  made  .     .  afier  Bnch  manner,  form,  ana  condition  tis  is  limited  for  appeals  .     .     . 
in  causes  of  matrimony,  tithes,  oblations,  and  obventions  "  by  the  above  statute,  24  Heu.  8. 
c.  12. 
Section  4  then  provided  that "  for  lack  of  justice  at  or  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  Arch- 
bishops," it  should  be  lawful  to  appeal  to  the  King  in  Chnncery,  who  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal  should  appoint  persons  to  hear  such  appeal.    The  Judicial  Committee  was 
substituted  for  such  commission  by  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  92.  s.  8.,  and  8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  41.  s.  3. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench- 
That,  under  the  above  statutes,  even  where  the  matter  touched  the  Crown,  an  appeal  lay  from 
the  courts  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Judicial  Committee. 

(a)  See  Martin  v.  Machonochie,  8  Q.B.D.  780,  4  Q.B.D.  784,  6  App.  Ca.  424,  as  to  whether  a 
prohibition  would  lie  to  the  Privy  Council. 


This  was  »  motion  for  a  rule  to  show  |      The  material  facts,  as  stated  on  affidavit, 
cause  why  a  prohibition  should  not  issue  ;  were  as  follows : — 

to  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  to  the  ;  On  November  2nd,  1847,  the  Queen,  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  prohibit  ;  Patron  in  right  of  the  Crown  of  the  living 
them  from  requiring  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  .  of  BrampCbn  Speke,  in  the  diocese  of 
to  institute    the    Rev.   George   (7om«2iu«  I  Exeter,   then    vacant,   by   letters  patent 


Oorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampton 
Speke ;  and  also  to  prohibit  the  said 
Dean  and  Archbishop  ft'om  instituting 
the  said  G,  C»  Gorham,  or  otherwise 
carrying  into  execution  an  order  made 
by  her  Majesty  in  Council  on  March  9th, 
1850,  on  a  report  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Arohes  in  a  suit  of  Duplex  Querela  between 
the  said  O.  C,  Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of 


presented  the  said  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  to 
the  said  Bishop  as  her  Miuesty's  clerk  to 
the  said  vicarage,  commanding  the  Bishop 
to  admit  the  Eaid  G.  C.  Gorham  thereto, 
and  to  institute,  induct,  and  invest  him, 
and  to  do  all  other  matters  concerning 
the  admission,  institution,  and  induction 
I  which  to  the  Bishop's  pastoral  office 
belonged. 

The  Bishop,  after  examining  the  said 
G.  C.  Goi'ham,  refused  to  institute  him  on 


Eweler.  the  ground  that  he  held  and  maintained 
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opinions  contrary  to  the  trae  Christian 
faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Ohuroh  of 
England,  and  the  Thirtj  Nine  Articles  of 
Reugion  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
anthorized  and  enjoined  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  13  A  14  Oha.  2.  c.  4. ;  and 
was  therefore  an  unfit  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted, instituted,  and  indacted  to  the 
said  Yicarage.(a) 

The  Bishop  having  notified  the  Qaeen  , 
of  his  refosal  by  letter  to  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  ! 
the  AUomey*Oeneral  oommenced  an  action  | 
of  Quore  impedU  against  him  In  the  Coart  '. 
of  Qaeen's  Bench. 

Likewise  in  Trinity  Term,  1848,  the  Rev. 
O,  0.  Oorham   commenced,  against   the 
Bishop  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  I 
a  suit  of  Duplex  Querela,  in  the  nature  of  i 
an  appeal  (6)  from  the  judgment  and  de-  | 

termination  of  the  Bi«$hop.  j 

— . I 

(a)  In  his  affidavit  sapporting  the  rule,  the  ' 
Bishop  set  out  that  he,  as  sach  Bishop  as  afore-  i 
said,  is  the  Ordinary,  and  hath  full  ecclesiastical  i 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  and  over  the  said  ' 
vicarage  and  the  vicar  thereof  for  the  time  { 
being ;  and  full  and  sole  right  and  authority  by  | 
law  to  admit,  institute,  and  induct,  each  and 
every  person  from  time  to  time  presented  by 
her  Majesty  as  such  patron  as  aforesaid  for  ad- 
mission, &c. ;  and  before  such  admission  to 
examine  the  person  so  presented,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  such  person 
for  such  admission,  institution,  and  induction, 
with  reference  as  well  to  his  faith  and  doctrine 
as  to  his  learning,  morals,  ability  and  sufficiency 
according  to  &e  laws ,  ecclesiastical  of  this 
realm;  and,  in  the  event  of  finding  that  the 
penon  so  presented  is  unfit  or  disqualified  by 
reason  of  his  insufficiency  in  any  of  the  matters 
aforesaid,  then  to  refuse  to  admit,  institute,  or 
induct  such  person.  The  affidavit  further 
stated  that,  upon  such  ezaminaiion,  deponent 
ascertained  and  determined,  according  to  his 
conscientiouB  judgment  and  belief,  that  the 
said  O.  C.  Gorlumi  did  then  bold,  maintain, 
and  affirm  certain  unsound  doctrines  and 
opinions  contrary  to  the  true  Christian  faith, 
and  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles  of  Religion,  and  the  Book  of 
Conunon  Prayer,  authorized  and  enjoined  by  a 
statute,  &c.  (Act  of  Uniformity,  18  &  14  Cha.  S. 
c.  4.);  and,  by  reason  thereof,  deponent,  as 
such  Bishop,  &c.,  thereupon  refused  to  admit  the 
said  G.  C.  Ghorhsm  to  the  said  vicarage,  or  to 
institute,  induct,  or  invest  him,  &c. 

(6)  "The  <Uerk  refused  by  the  Bishop  may 
alto  have  a  remedy  against  him  in  the  Spiritual 
Court,  denominated  a  Duplex  Querela ;  which  is 
a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from 
the  Oridinary  to  his  next  immediate  superior; 
as  from  a  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop,  or  from  an 
Archbishop  to  the  DeWgates ;  and  if  the  Su- 
perior Court  adjudges  the  cause  of  refusal  to 
be  insnflieieat,  it  will  grant  institntion  to  the 
appeUant."  8  Bla.  Com.  S47  ;  and  Bun's 
Bool.  Law.  vol.  8. 


The  Dean  of  Arches,  having  given  jud 
ment,  dismissing  the  suit,  the  Aev.  G. 
Gorham  appealed  to  her  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil, who  referred  his  petition  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
They  reported  on  March  8th,  1850,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
ought  to  be  re  versed,  (a)  and  that  the 
Bishop  had  not  shown  sufficient  cause 
why  the  said  G.  G.  Gotham  should  not 
be  admitted,  and  that  the  principal  cause 
ought  to  be  remitted  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  in  order  that  right  might  be 
done. 

The  Queen  having  approved  the  report, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  cause  was  remitted  to  the  Arches 
Court,  and  the  Official  Principal  caused 
the  Registrar  of  the  Episcopal  Court  to  be 
served  with  a  monition  to  return  into  the 
Arches  Court  the  letters  patent  by  which 
the  Bev.  6r.  0.  Gorham  was  presented. 

In  his  affidavit  in  support  of  the  rule, 
the  Bishop  stated  that,  since  the  hearing 
of  the  said  appeal  by  the  Privy  Council, 
he  had  been  advised  by  counsel  that  the 
said  G.  0.  Oorham  was  not  entitled  to 

(a)  See  "  The  Case  of  the  Rev.  6.  C.  Gorham 
against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  as  heard  and 
determined  before  the  Judicial  Committee. 
By  E.  F.  Moore,  Loud.  1 852  "  ;  Brodrick  and 
Freemantle's  Ecclesiastical  Judgments,  64; 
Brook's  Six  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
Ecclesiastical  Cases,  7.  Part  of  the  headnote 
there  given  is  as  follows  : — 

**  It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether 
opinions  are  theologically  sound  or  unsound, 
hut  whether  such  opinions  are  contraiy  or  xe-* 
pugnant  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
England  by  its  articles,  formularies,  and  rubrics, 
requires  to  be  held  by  its  ministers.  . 

*'  In  all  cases  in  which  the  articles,  considered 
as  a  test,  admit  of  difPerent  interpretations: 
Held  that  any  sense  of  which  the  words  fiiirly 
admit  may  be  allowed,  if  that  sense  be  n3t  con- 
tradictorjr  to  something  else  which  the  Church 
has  elsewhere  allowed  or  required;  and  if  there 
be  any  doctrine  on  which  the  articles  are  silent, 
or  ambiguously  expressed,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  two  meanings  :  Held  that  it  was  intended  to 
lea^e  that  doctrine  to  private  judgment,  unless 
the  rubrics  and  formularies  clearlv  anddistinctlv 
decide  it.  ^ 

"It  is  not  contraiy  or  repugnant  to  the 
declared  doctrine  of  the  Church  ot  England,  as 
by  law  established,  to  hold  that  the  grace  of 
regeneration  does  not  so  necessarily  accompany 
the  act  of  baptism  that  regeneration  invariably 
takes  place  in  baptism  }  that  the  grace  may  be 
granted  before,  in,  or  after  baptism ;  that 
baptism  is  an  effectual  sign  of  grace  by  which 
Qod  works  invisibly  in  us,  but  only  in  such  as 
worthily  receive  it ;  that  in  them  alone  it  has 
a  wholesome  effect ;  and  that,  without  reference 
to  the  qualification  of  the  recipient,  it  is  not  in 
itself  an  effectual  sign  of  grace  *,  and  that  in  no 
case  is  regeneration  in  baptism  nnconditloBal.*' 
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appeal  from  the  Arohes  Court  to  the 
Queen  in  Oonncil,  and  that  the  appeal 
and  all  the  proceedings  thereon  were 
Toid,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Arches 
Oonrt  Btill  in  force ;  that  he  waa  not 
aware  of  this  at  tho  time  of  the  hearing, 
and  that  he  had  no  opportunity  and  was 
not  able  to  protest  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Oounoil  before  or  during  the 
hearing. 

Sir  F.  KeUy,  in  moving  for  the  rule : 
The  Bishop  now  contends:  First,  that, 
tfi  a  matter  touching  the  Crown,  an 
appeal  from  the  Spiritual  Court  does 
not  lie  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  bat  lies 
to  the  Upper  Honse  of  Conyocation,  and 
that  the  dispute  as  to  this  presentation 
is  snch  a  matter ;  secondly,  that,  although 
judgment  has  been  given  on  the  appeal, 
a  prohibition  still  lies. 

The  first  question  turns  on  the  provisions 
24  E&n.  8.  c.  12.  and  25  Hen,  8.  c.  19.,  the 
statutes  which  provided  for  the  restraint 
of  appeals  to  Rome.(a)    24  Hen,  8.  c.  12.  > 
s.  2,  after  reciting  the  inconveniences  and  I 
dangers  which  have  arisen —  i 

"  by  reason  of  appeals  sued  out  of  this  realm 
to  the  See  of  Borne,  in  causes  testamentary, 
causes  of  matrimony  and  divorces,  right  of 
tithes,  oblations  and  obveutions,'' 

goes  on  to  enact  that  all  such  appeals 
shall  be  finally  determined  within  the 
realm  in  their  proper  courts,  as  follows : — 

"  That  all  causes  testamentary,  causes  of  matri- 
mony and  divorces,  rights  o(  tithes,  oblations  and 
obveutions  (the  knowledge  whereof  by  the 
goodness  of  princes  of  this  realm,  and  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  same,  appertaineth  tu 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  this  realm)  already 
commenced,"  &c.,  *'or  hereafter  coming  in 
contention,  debate  or  question  within  this  realm, 
or  within  any  of  the  king's  dominions,*'  &c., 
"  whether  they  concern  the  King  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  any  other 
subjects  or  resiants  within  the  same,  of  what 
'  degree  soever  they  be,  shall  be  from  henceforth 
heard,  examined,  discussed,  clearly,  finally,  and 
definitively  adjudged  and  determined  within  the 
king's  jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  not  else- 
where, in  such  Courts  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  the  same,  as  the  natures,  conditions,  and 
qualities  of  the  cases  and  matters  aforesaid  in 
contention,  or  hereafter  happening  in  conten- 
tion, shall  require." 

Sections  8  and  4  impose  penalties 
for  appealing  to  Rome.  Section  5  then 
enacts-- 

**  That  in  such  cases  where  heretofore  any  of 
the  King's  subjects   or  resiants  have  used  to 


(a)  As  to  appeals  to  Borne  before  the  Re- 
formation, see  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History, 
c.  19.  8.  408 ;  Pollock  and  Maitland's  Hist. 
Eng.  Law^  vol.  I,  p.  92,  j»c. 
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punue,  provoke,  or  procure  any  appeal  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  in  all  other  caaes  of  H>P^*^> 
in  or  for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  they  may 
and  shall  from  henceforth  take,  have  and  use 
their  appeals  within  this  realm,  and  not  else- 
where, in  numner  and  form  as  hereafter  en- 
suetb,  and  not  otherwise/' 

And  this  section,  and  ss.  6,  7,  and  8, 
regulate  the  course  of  appeal,  according 
to  the  Court  in  which  the  suit  is  com- 
menced, namely,  from  the  Archdeacon's 
Court  to  the  Bishop's,  and  from  the 
Bishop's  to  that  of  the  Archbishop,  whose 
jtidgment  is  to  be  final.  By  section  8 
there  is  to  be  no  appeal  in  suits  com- 
menced in  tho  Archbishop's  Court,  except 
as  in  this  Act  is  limited  ;  it  provides  that 
all  suits  commenced  before  any  Arch- 
bishop— 

**  shall  be  before  the  same  Archbishop  where  the 
said  matter,  cause,  or  process  shall  be  so  com- 
nienced,  definitively  determined,  decreed  or 
adjud^eed  without  other  appeal,  provocation  or 
any  other  foreign  process  out  of  this  realm  to 
be  sued  to  the  let  or  derogation  of  the  said 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  otherwise  than 
is  by  this  Act  limited  and  appointed." 

Then  section  9  gives  an  appeal  in  causes 
touching  the  Crown  to  the  Upper  Houae 
of  Convocation — 

"  in  case  any  cause,  matter  or  contention,  now 
depending  for  the  causes  before  rehearsed,  or 
any  of  them,  or  that  hereafter  shall  come  in 
contention  for  any  of  the  same  causes,  in  any 
j  of  the  aforesaid  courts,  which  bath,  doth,  shall 
or  may  touch  the  King,  his  heirs  or  buceessors, 
kings  of  this  realm ;  that  in  all  and  every  such 
case  or  cases  the  party  aggrieved,  as  before  is 
said,  shall  or  may  iqipeal  from  any  of  the  said 
courts  of  this  reidm,  where  the  said  matter,  now 
being  in  contention,  or  hereafter  shall  come  in 
contention,  touching  the  King,  his  heirs,  or 
successors  "[as  is  aforesaid)  shul  happen  to  be 
ventilate,  commenced  or  begun,  to  the  spiritual 
prelates  and  other  abbots  and  priors  of  the 
Upper  House,  assembled  and  convocate  by  the 
King's  writ  in  the  Convocation  being,  or  next 
ensuing  within  the  province  or  provinces  where 
the  same  matter  of  contention  is  or  shall  be 
begun  ;  so  that  every  such  appeal  be  taken  by 
the  party  grieved  within  fifteen  days,"  &c. 

So  that,  in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of 
matrimony  and  divorce,  and  oanses  re- 
lating to  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions, 
the  final  resort  was  to  the  Archbishop,  if 
the  cause  did  not  touch  the  King;  if  it 
did,  then  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation. 

Patteson,  J. :  By  the  words  "  Arom  any 
of  the  said  courts  "^  in  this  clause,  it  would 
seem  that,  where  the  lauf^  was  concerned, 
the  appeal  might  be  earned  directly  fW>m 
the  Archdeacon's  or  Bishop's  Court  to  the 
Upper  House. 
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Sir  F.  KeUy:  The  statute  25  Hen.  8.  i 
0.  19.  passed  in  the  following  year,  and  { 
entitled  '*  the  submission  of  the  clergy  > 
and  restraint  of  appeals,"  extends  the  pro-  i 
visions  of  24  Hen.  8.  c.  12.  from  the  i 
classes  of  causes  dealt  with  by  that  Act  to  ' 
ecclesiastical  causes  generally:  enacting,  ' 
by  s.  3,  that,  from  Easter.  1534— 

"no  manner  of. appeals  shall  be  had,  provoked,  ' 
or  made  oat  of  this  realm,  or  out  of  any  of  the 
King's  dominions,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  in  any  causes  or  matters  | 
happening  to  be  in  contention,  and  having  their 
commencement  and  beginning  in  any  of  the'j 
courts  within  this  reHlm,  or  within  any  of  the  ; 
King's  dominions,  of  what  nature,  condition  or 
quahty  soever  they  be  of ;  but  that  all  manner 
of  appeals,  of  what  nature  or  condition  soever 
they  be  of,  or  what  cause  or  matter  soever  they 
eonoem,  shall  be  made  and  had  by  the  parties 
grieved,  or  having  cause  of  appeal,  qfter  such 
Manner,  form  and  condition,  as  is  limited  for 
appeals  to  be  had  and  prosecuted  within  this 
realm  in  causes  of  matrimony,  tithes,  oblations 
and  obventionh,  by  a  statute  thereof  made  and 
established  sithen  the  beginning  of  this  present 
parliament,  and  according  to  the  form  and 
effect  of  the  said  statute  ;  any  usage,"  &c.,  '*  to 
the  contrary  hereof  notwithstanding." 

Section  4,  however,  establisihes  a  new 
court,  of  appeal  from  the  Archbishop's 
Oourt— 

"  And  for  lack  of  justice  at  or  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  the  Archbishops  of  this  realm,  or  in 
any  of  the  King's  dominions,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  parties  grieved  to  appeal  to  the  King's 
Majesty  in  the  King's  Court  of  Chancery." 

and,  upon  every  such  appeal,  a  commission 
shall  be  directed  under  the  great  seal  to 
such  persons  as  the  King  shall  name,  as 
in  case  of  appeal  from  the  Admiral's 
Conrty  to  hear  and  definitely  determine 
such  appeals.  This  was  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  whose  jurisdiction  has  now 
pass^  to  the  Judicial  Committee. 

By  this  Act  ecclesiastical  causes  in 
general,  touching  the  Crown,  were  brought 
under  the  regulation  of  24  Hen,  8.  c.  12. 
s.  9,  and  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion made  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  all 
.floch  causes;  but,  where  the  Crown  was 
not  concerned,  final  appellate  jurisdiction 
was  given  to  the  Commissioners,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

The  presentation  to  Bramford  Speke  is, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  last  mentioned 
clause,  a  matter  which  touches  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  the 
advowson  being  in  the  Crown,  and  the 
presentation  by  Her  Majesty's  letters 
patent.  That  the  Crown  has  a  direct 
interest  is  dear  from  the  circumstance 
that,  on  the  Bishop's  refusal  to  present, 
l&e  Qaeen  may  bring  Quore  ifWj^idiU^  and 
that  ahe  has  done  flo»  and  the  Bishop  has 


pleaded  this  very  refusal  as  an  answer. (a) 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Crown  should 
have  been  a  party  to  the  proceeding  which 
led  to  this  appeal.  The  judgment  would, 
as  a  judgment  in  rem,  be  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  Quare  impedii,  and  would  pro- 
bably decide  the  point  there  in  issue. 
The  effect  of  such  judgments  is  discussed 
in  1  Stark.  Evid.  285,  et  seq.  3rd.  ed. 
That,  where  the  Bishop  has  examined  the 
clerk  and  refused  to  admit,  the  cause  of 
refusal  is  traversable,  appears  by  SpocoVe 
case, (6)  where  it  is  said  that — 
''  if  it  be  traversed,  and  the  party  refused  be 
alive,  it  shall  be  tried  by  the  Metropolitan,  and 
if  he  be  dead,  it  shall  be  tried  by  the  country." 

The  construction  of  the  statutes  now 
contended  for  would  lead  to  a  better 
administration  of  justice  ;  for,  in  eases 
like  the  present,  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  would  be  much  more  compe- 
tent to  decide  the  questions  raised  than 
the  Judicial  Committee. 

That  a  prohibition,  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, lies  after  appeal  and  sentence,  is  laid 
down  in  Com.  Dig.  Prohibition  (D),  and 
confirmed  by  many  authorities. 

Lord  Camfbell,  C.J.:  That  is  quite 
clear. 

Patteson,  J.,  referred  to  OoiUd  v.  Oap- 
per.(c) 

Thursday,  April  26th. 

Lord  Campbell,  L.C.J.,  now  delivered 
the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

This  was  a  motion  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  writ  of  prohibition  should 
not  issue  to  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and 

(a)  Sir  K.  Kelly  here  referred  to  the  form  of 
the  letters  patent,  which  was  as  lollows: — 
"Victoria,"  &c.  "To  the  Bight  Reverend," 
&c.,  '*  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  or,  in  his  absence, 
to  his  vicar  general  in  spirituals,"  &c., "  greet- 
ing. We  present  unto  you  by  these  presents 
our  beloved  in  Christ  The  Reverend  George 
Cornelius  Gorham,  clerk,  bachelor  in  divinity, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Bramford  Speke,  in  our 
county  of  Devon  and  in  your  diocese,  now 
legally  void  by  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent 
thereof,  and  to  onr  presentation  in  fiill  right 
belonging  :  commanding  and  requiring  yon  to 
admit  the  said  6.  C.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bramford  Speke  aforesaid,  and  him  theie  to 
institute,  induct  and  invest  with  all  ami  every  the 
rights,  members  and  apportenanoes  thereof,  and 
to  do  all  and  singular  other  matters  and  things  in 
anywise  touching  or  concerning  the  admission, 
institution  and  induction  aforesaid,  which  to  your 
pastoral  office  belongeth  or  appertaineth.  In 
testimony  whereof  these  our  letters  we  cause  to 
be  made  patent  Witness  onrself  at  West- 
minster, the  second  day  of  November  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  our  reign.  By  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain.    Shepherd." 

(ft)  5  Rep.  57a,  57b,  58a. 

(c)  5  Bast,  846. 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterhwry,  (The 
learned  jadore  stated  the  terms  of  the 
motion  as  they  are  set  forth  aboye.) 

Baving  myself  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  when  the  appeal  re- 
ferred to  was  heard,  I  shoald  abstain 
from  giving  any  opinion  npon  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  this  motion,  if  the 
application  were  connected  with  any  point 
then  argned  and  decided :  but  the  JLord 
Biffhop  of  Etteter  in  his  affidavit  states 
that— 

*'  he  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the 
said  appeal  before  the  said  Judicial  Committee, 
nor  for  some  time  afterwards,  ioformed  or 
aware  of  the  objection  now  made ; " 

and  certainly  it  never  was  brought  for- 
ward, or,  as  far  as  I  know,  thought  of, 
either  by  the  counsel  or  the  members  of 
the  Court,  till  after  the  decision  had  been 
pronounced.  It  is  therefore  as  new  to 
me  as  to  my  learned  brothers  who  now 
sit  on  the  bench  along  with  me. 

The  objection  is  that  Mr.  Oorham  had 
no  right  by  law  to  appeal  to  the  Qneen  in 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
case  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
that  he  could  only  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation.  If  this  objection 
be  well  founded  in  point  of  law,  it  does 
not  come  too  late,  and  the  prohibition 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  stay  the  execution 
of  the  sentence ;  for,  on  this  supposition, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
against  mt,  Gotham  remains  unreversed, 
the  proceedings  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee and  before  her  Majesty  in  Council 
must  be  considered  wholly  void,  and,  the 
want  of  jurisdiction  appearing  on  the  face 
of  the  sentence,  advantage  may  still  be 
taken  of  the  nullity.  But,  after  a  very 
attentive  and  anxious  consideration  of  the 
statutes  and  authorities  relied  upon,  we 
are  all  of  opinion  that  the  objection  is 
unfounded,  and  that  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Gorham  upon  judgment  being  given 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Arches  was  a 
coarse  which  it  was  perfectly  competent 
to  him  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  having 
that  judgment  reviewed. 

The  case  turns  almost  entirely  upon  the 
two  statutes  24  Hen  8.  c.  12.  and  26  Hen.  8. 
c.  19.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  his  lucid  argu- 
ment, contended  that,  according  to  the 
just  construction  of  these  statutes,  in  all 
causes  which  touch  the  Queen,  the  only 
appeal  given  from  the  Archbishop's  Court 
is  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation; 
and  that  this  cause  between  Mr.  Gorham 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  touches  the 
Queen,  because  her  Majestv  is  patron  of 
the  living  of  Bramford  Bpeke.  U])on  this 
last  point  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
give  any  opinion,   as  we  cl6«rly  think 


that,  if  the  Qaeen  really  had  an  interest 
in  the  question  whether  Mr.  Chrkam  is  or 
is  not  of  unsound  doctrine,  her  right  to 
present  a  fit  clerk  to  the  living  of  Bram* 
ford  Speke  not  being  in  controversy,  still 
that  the  Legislature  never  gilve  a  power 
to  appeal  in  such  a  cause  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation. 

Sir  FUgroy  EeUy  very  properly  admits 
that  the  appeal  he  contends  for  was  not 
given  by  24  Hen.  8.  c.  12.  That  statute 
was  passed  when  Sir  Thomae  More^  a  rigid 
Boman  Catholic,  was  Lord  Chancellor, (a) 
and  when  Henry  had  not  yet  broken  with 
the  See  of  Rome.  Therefore  it  still  allows 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  all  spiritual 
suits ;  and  it  was  framed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that,  while  all  temporal  matters 
which  were  discussed  in  the  Ecolesiastioal 
Courts  should  be  finally  determined  by 
Courts  sitting  within  the  realm,  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to 
the  Pope  as  supreme  head  of  the  Western 
Church  should  remain  unaffected.  Ac- 
cordingly this  statute  is  confined  to  causes 
about  wills,  to  causes  about  matrimony 
and  divorce,  and  to  causes  about  tithes 
and  oblations.  Bespecting  these  three 
classes  of  causes  it  is  enacted  that  the 
appeal  should  be  from  the  Archdeacon  to 
the  Bishop,  and  from  the  Bishop  4o  the 
Archbishop,  whose  judgment  was  to  be 
final ;  cutting  off  the  appeal  to  Borne, 
which  otherwise  would  nave  lain.  The 
9th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that,  if  in 
"the  causes  before  rehearsed  "  there  shall 
be  matter  in  contention  which  may  touch 
the  King,  the  party  aggrieved  shall  or 
may  appeal  to  the  spiritual  prelates  and 
other  abbots  and  priors  of  the  Upper 
House  assembled  in  Convocation,  whose 
determination  is  to  be  final.  But  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Archbishop*8  Court  in  a 
suit  upon  a  Duplex  Querela  involving  the 
question  whether  the  Clerk  presented  to 
a  living  by  the  King  was  of  unsoond 
doctrine  would  still  have  gone  to  Borne. 

In  the  following  year  Henry,  finding 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding 
in  his  divorce  suit  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  and  being  impatient  to  many  Anne 
Boieyn,  resolved  to  break  with  Bome 
altogether,  and,  preserving  all  the  tenets 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  to  vest  in 
himself  the  jurisdiction  which  the  P(>pe 
had  hitherto  exercised  in  England.  Sir 
Thomae  More  had  now  resigned  the  Oreat 
Seal ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  pliant  Lord 
Audlejf,  who  was  ready  to  adopt  the  new 
doctrines  in  religion,  or  to  adhere  to  tiie 
old,  as  suited  his  mterests. 


(a)  More  lesigned,  May  6th,  158S ;  S4  Hen. 
8,  e.  12,  was  enacted  in  the  Fteliamcpt  whidi 
met  February  4th,  1583.  See .  Broderick  Fiee- 
maDtle's  Bed.  Judgments,  p.  109. 
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In  a  new  Mflflion  of  Parliament  Beveral 
•tatatee  were  passed  which,  in  addition  to 
ftirther  regulating  appeals, (a)  pat  a  stop  to 
the  payment  of  fist  fruits  and  Peberpence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Eame,  forbade  the  iuves- 
titore  of  English  Bishops  or  Archbishops 
hj  the  Bishop  of  Boms,  gave  power  to  the 
King  to  nominate  Bishops,  in  default  of 
election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  under 
a  eange  d*elin,{b)  prohibited  dispensations 
or  licences  from  the  Bishop  of  Bome,{c) 
and  declared  {d)  the  King  to  be  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Ohurch,  with  power  to— 
''reprenf,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  re- 
strain and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
abuses,  offences,  contempts  and  enormities'' 
'<  which  bj  any  manner  spiritual  authority  or 
jurisdiction  onij^ht  or "  might  **  lawfully  be  re- 
formed, repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected, 
restrained  or  amended  **  "  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace,  unity  and  tranquillity  of  this 
realm." 

The  first  of  these  statutes  was  25  Hen.  8. 
0.  19.,  which  put  an  end  to  all  appeals  to 
Borne  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  en- 
acted, by  s.  3 — 

"  that  all  manner  of  appeals,  of  what  nature  or 
condition  soever  they  be  of,  or  what  cause  or 
matter  soever  they  concern,  shall  he  made  and 
had  by  the  parties  grieved"  ''after  such 
manner,  form  and  condition,  as  is  limited  "  . 

by  the  former  Act  24  Hen,  8.  c.  12.,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop, 
and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop. 
No  exception  is  introduced  respecting 
causes  which  touch  the  King ;  and  on  the 
contrary  the  enactment  is  expressly  ex- 
tended to  all  causes,  of  whatever  nature 
they  be,  and  whatever  motter  thay  may 
concern.  But  all  doubt  is  removed  by 
the  following  s.  4,  which  creates  a  new 
Oourt  of  Appeal  for  all  causes  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Instead  of  allow*, 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  to  be 
final,  as  it  was  by  24  Hen.  8.  c.  12.,  the 
legislature  now  enacted  that— 
'*  for  lack  of  justice  at  or  in  any  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Archbishops,"  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
parties  grieved  to  appeal  to  the  King's  Majesty 
m  the  Ring's  Court  of  Chancery," 
where  delegates  are  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Great  Seal,  who  are  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  appeal.  This  appeal  is  given  in 
six  causes  in  the  Courts  of  the  Archbishops 
of  this  realm,  as  well  in  the  causes  of 
a  purely  spiritual  nature  which  might 
hitherto  have  been  carried  to  Rome,  as  in 
the  classes  of  causes  of  a  temporal  nature 
enumerated  in  24  Hen.  8.  c.  12. 

The    meaning    of    the    Legislature    is 
still  further  proved  by  s.  6  of  the  new 

(a)  25  Hen.  8.  c.  19. 
(6)  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
(c)  25  Hen.  8.  c.  21. 
Id)  86  Hen.  8.  c.  1. 


statute,  which  enacts  that  all  manner  of 
ap]3eals  hereafter  to  be  taken  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  abbots,  priors  and 
places  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  shall  be  to  the  King^s  Majesty  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  like  manner 
and  form  as  heretofore  to  the  See  of 
fiome ;  no  exception  being  introduced 
respecting  causes  which  touch  theJKiiig, 
although  it  was  then  notorious  that  the 
causes  touching  the  King  might  be  taken 
to  Rome,  Pope  CJement  having  recently 
evoked  Henry* $  divorce  suit  from  before 
Cardinals  WoUey  and  Campeggio,  sitting 
at  White  Friars,  to  be  determined  by  his 
Holiness  in  the  Vatican. 

The  construction  which  the  words  of 
the  statute  seem  to  me  to  requirejs  ex- 
pressly put  upon  them  by  Lord  Coke.  In 
4  Inst.  340,  commenting  upon  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  19.,  this  great  lawyer  says-^ 

**  A  general  prohibition,  that  no  appeals  shall 
be  pursued  out  of  the  realm  to  Koiue,  or  else- 
where. Item,  a  general  clause  that  all  manner 
of  appeals,  what  matter  soever  they  concern, 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  form,  and  con- 
dition within  the  realm,  as  it  is  above  ordered 
by  24  Hen.  8.  in  the  three  causes  aforesaid ; 
and  one  further  degree  in  appeals  for  all  manner 
of  causes  is  given,  viz.,  from  the  Archbishop's 
Court  to  the  King  in  his  Chancery,  where  a 
commission  shall  be  awarded  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  said  appeal,  and  from  thence  no 
farther." 

In  practice,  such  is  the  construction 
that  has  been  invariably  put  upon  the 
statute  for  above  three  centuries,  without 
any  doubt  being  started  upon  the  subject 
till  the  present  motion  was  made.  During 
this  long  period  of  time  there  have  been 
many  suits  decided  in  the  Archbishop's 
Courts  in  which  the  Crawn  has  been  con- 
cerned, respecting  testaments  and  tithes, 
and  also  of  a  spiritual  nature,  if  this 
Duplex  Querela  touches  the  Queen.  We 
know  that  in  many  of  these  the  decision 
in  the  Archbishop's  Courts  was  not  satis- 
factory. According  to  ^hat  is  now  con- 
tendea  for,  the  appeal  ought  always  to 
have  been  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation. But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  appeal  ever  having  been  brought. 
On  the  contrary,  there  seems  eveiy  reason 
to  believe  that  the  appeal  has  uniformly 
been  to  the  Kin^  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  commissioners  have  been  appointed^ 
or,  in  common  language,  to  '*the  High 
Court  of  Delegates."  The  causes  of  this 
sort  which  are  most  likely  to  oocur  are 
testamentary,  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  goods  of  persons  who  die  in- 
testate without  any  known  relations.  If 
such  persons  die  intestate,  or  their  wills 
are  invalid,  the  Sovereign  is  entitled  to 
the  administration  of  their  personal  pit>- 
perty ;  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  may 
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depend  npon  the  validitj  of  the  wills 
which  they  execnte,  or  on  questions  of 
pedigree  with  claimants  who  allege  them- 
selves to  be  the  next  of  kin.  One  instance 
will  be  fonnd  in  Phillimore,{a)  in 
which  the  Crown  was  directly  interested, 
and  Sir  WiUiam  8coU  appeared,  as  King's 
advocate,  for  the  Crown.  The  decision 
being  agauist  the  Crown,  there  was  an 
appeal  from  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  to 
the  Conrt  of  Delegates :  and  I  am  informed 
by  practitioners  in  Doctors'  Commons  thai, 
as  often  as  there  has  been  an  appeal  in 
snch  a  snit,  it  has  followed  the  same 
conrse. 

This  statement  rests  on  oral  testimony. 
Bnt  there  are  two  precedents  to  which  I 
can  refer  with  entire  confidence,  and 
which,  being  nnopposed  by  any  of  a  con- 
trary tendency,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
shew  the  ns^age  in  constrning  the  statute. 
The  first  .occurred  not  long  after  the 
statute  passed,  and  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
Dyer,  273.  (&)  The  appointment  of  the 
]^ean  of  WdU  being  vested  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  Crown,  King  Edward  6., 
by  letters  patent,  appointed  one  Goodman 
Dean ,  who  was  thereupon  installed.  After- 
wards the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeiUs,  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  King,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deprivation  of  the 
deanery  against  Goodman.  There  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop ;  and  he  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  deprivation.  Good- 
man, considering  himself  aggrieved,  re- 
solved to  appeal.  Now  this  suit  touched 
the  King ;  for  he  was  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding as  well  as  patron  of  the  deaneiy. 
According  to  the  argument  at  the  bar,  the 
appeal  ought  to  have  been  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation.  But  the  appeal 
was  to  the  King  in  Chancery  ;  and,  Dele- 
gates being  appointed,  they,  after  argu- 
ment, confirmea  the  sentence.  Edward  6. 
thereupon,  by  letters  patent,  appointed 
to  the  deanery  one  Tumer,  who  was  in- 
stalled. But,  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  {Goodman,  I  presume,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  Turner  b,  Protestant), 
she,  on  Goodman's  petition,  issued  a  fresh 
commission  of  Delegates  to  review  the 
sentence  of  the  former  Delegates ;  and,  if 
the  appeal  ought  to  have  been  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  this  pro- 
ceeding was  corum  non  Judice.  But  the 
new  Delegates  reveraed  the  sentences 
against  Goodman,  and  restored  him  to  the 
deanery.  Goodman  enjojed  the  deanery 
till  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  Turner 
then  petitioned  Queen  Elizaheik  for  a  new 
commission  of  Delegates  to  review  the 
sentence  against  him.    She  granted  a  new 

(a)  Waller  v.  HenelHne,  1  Phill.  Ecc.  Rep. 
170. 
(b)^  Walrond  v.  Pollard,  8  Dyer,  278. 


commission  of  Delegates;  and  they  re- 
moved Goodman  and  restored  Turner, 
Goodman  petitioned  for  another  commis- 
sion of  Delegates.  This,  to  show  her  im- 
partiality, the  Qneen  granted.  Bnt  the 
new  Delegates  finally  decided  in  favoar  of 
Turner;  and  he  enjoyed  the  deanery 
under  their  sentence  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Much  litigation  arose  respecting 
the  acts  of  the  rivsu  deans  while  they  were 
respectively  in  possession.  These  per- 
plexing qnestions  were  debated  before 
Chief  Justice  CaUyn,  Chief  Justice  Wray, 
and  several  other  most  learned  jndges. 
They  mi^ht  have  been  easily  solved  by 
the  doctrine  that  all  the  proceedings  sub- 
sequent TO  the  sentence  of  the  Arclu)ishop 
were  null  and  void,  the  appeal  not  having 
been  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation ; 
bnt  not  a  doubt  was  whispered  respecting 
the  appeal  having  been  duly  brought  to 
the  King  in  Chancery  under  the  4m  Sec- 
tion of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  19. :  and  full  eflfect 
was  given  to  the  sentences  pronounced  by 
four  snccessive  commissions  of  Delegates 
in  three  successive  reigns. 

The  other  case  (a)  to  which  I  refer 
occurred  under  my  own  observation  while 
I  had  the  honour  to  hold  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  A 
doubt  had  long  existed  whether  the  Roods 
of  persons  dying  in  the  Countv  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  intestate,  and  without  next 
of  kin,  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  in 
right  of  the  Crown  or  in  right  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  a  distinction  which 
became  of  practical  importance  from  the 
time  when,  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Civil  List,  all  the  casual  revenues  of  the 
Crown  were  payable  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  while  such  casual  revenues  arising 
from  the  Duchy  were  still  allowed  to  go 
into  the  royal  Privy  Purse.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  person  in  the  County  Palatine 
intestate  and  without  next  of  kin,  the 
claim  of  a  grant  of  administration  of  her 
personal  property  was  made  by  one 
proctor  in  right  of  the  Crown  and  by 
another  in  right  of  the  Duchy.  In  the 
Court  of  the  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  decision  was  in  favour  or  the 
Crown ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
province,  the  sentence  was  reversed,  and 
adminiptration  was  ordered  to  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Duchy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  cause  touched  the  Queen  ;  for,  in 
ctifierent  capacities,  she  was  the  sole 
litigant:  the  appeal  ought,  therefore, 
emphatically  to  have  been  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  if  such  an  appeal 
oould  in  any  case  lie.  No  one  dreamed 
of  such  a  proceeding.     The  appeal  was 

(a)  Dyke  v.  Widford,  5  Moo.  P.  C,  484 ; 
6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  699. 
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not  bronght  before  the  Delegates,  only 
lieoanse  the  statutes  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  92. 
and  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  41.  had  passed,  by 
which  nil  the  powers  of  the  High  Court 
of  Delegates,  both  in  ecclesiastioal  and 
maritime  causes,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  King  in  Council,  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Priyy  Council  had  been 
established,  by  which,  in  reality,  all  such 
appeals  were  to  be  determined.  The 
appeal  was  prosecuted  there,  exactly  as  if 
it  had  been  between  subject  and  subject. 
It  was  argued  at  great  length  before  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Langdale,  Mr.  Baron 
Parhe,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  and  Mr.  Pemherton  Leigh.  I 
myself  sat  at  the  bar,  assisting  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Duchy.  The  report  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  in  our  favour, 
confirming  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York:  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The 
administration  was  accordingly  granted 
to  the  nominee  of  the  Duchy;  and  the 
question  was  considered  to  be  solemnly 
i^nd  legally  settled.  But,  if  the  argument 
of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  ought  to  prevail,  the 
Question  must  remain  doubtful  till  it  is 
decided  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion for  the  province  of  York. 

Were  the  language  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  19. 
obscure  instead  of  being  clear,  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  differing  from  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  contemporaneous 
and  long  continued  usage.  There  would 
be  no  safety  for  property  or  liberty  if  it 
could  be  successfully  contended  that  all 
lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been  mis- 
taken for  centuries  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament. 


We  have  been  called  upon  to  recollect 
that  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
would  be  a  much  fitter  tribunal  than  the 
Judicial  Committee  to  decide  t>uch  ques- 
tions as  aruso  in  the  appeal  between  Mr. 
Oorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  but,  if 
these,  and  likewise  Questions  about  wills, 
about  marriages,  ana  about  tithes  (which 
must  follow  the  same  rule), might  be  better 
decided  by  divines  than  hy  judges  regu- 
larly trained  in  the  profession  of  the  law 
and  accustomed  to  administer  justice  in 
other  courts,  we  cannot  be  influenced  in 
our  decision  by  any  view  to  public  policy. 
Sitting  here,  we  can  only  mterpret  the 
law,  and  try  to  discover  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  from  the  language  of  the 
statute  book.  Proceeding  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, we  all  think  that  no  reason  has 
been  shown  to  invalidate  the  sentence  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  Queen  in 
Council  and  the  Judicial  Committee  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  appeal.  And, 
none  of  us  entertaining  any  doubt  re- 
specting the  legality  of  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued,  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  a  rule  to  shew  cause  yfhy  a  prohibi- 
tion should  not  issue  to  stay  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Eule  refused. 

The  Bishop  afterwards  successively 
moved  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  with  the 
same  result.  The  proceedings  are  re- 
ported in  10  C.  B.  102, 19  L.  J.  C.  P.  200 ; 
and  in  5  Ex.  f)30,  and  19  L.  J.  Ex.  876. 

Materials  made  Use  OF.—The  above 
report  is  taken  from  15  Q.  B.  52.  The 
report  in  19  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  279,  and  the 
statute-book  have  also  been  referred  to. 
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The  following  cases  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  &jr  the  Editor,  but  were  not  thought  of 
suJUcient  importance  to  be  fully  reported  in  the  collection. 


Central  Criminal  Court. — At  the  August 
SessionB,  1848,  George  Shell,  James  Maxwell 
Bryson,  Robert  Crowe,  and  John  James  Bezer 
were  successively  tried  before  Platt,  B.,  for 
ntteiing  seditious  speeches  and  being  present  at 
an  unlawful  assembly.  The  evidence,  which 
was  similar  to  that  reported  iu  the  last  volume 
in  Reg.  v.  Fuasell  (a)  and  Reg.  v.  Jones^ih) 
is  reported  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Ses- 
sions Papers. (c)  The  defendants  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
to  pay  fines  of  10/.  or  20/.,  and  to  enter  into 
recognisances  themselves  in  100/.,  with  two 
sureties  in  50/.,  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  fines  were  paid 
and  the  sureties  given. 

At  the  September  Sessions  John  Shaw  was 
tried  before  £rle  and  Wiluams,  J  J.,  on  a 
similar  charge.((/)  He  was  conyictied  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  5U/.,  and  to  enter  into  recognisances  him- 
self in  100/.,  with  two  sureties  in  50/.,  to  keep 
the  peace  for  five  years,  and  to  be  further  im- 
prisoned until  the  fines  were  paid  and  the 
securities  entered  into. 

Clonmel  Special  Commission. — ^After  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Smith  O'Brien,  reported 
above,  p.  1,  Terence  Bellew  M'Manus,  Patrick 
O^Donohue,  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
were  successively  tried  and  convicted.  Their 
trials  are  shortly  reported  in  Ann.  Reg.  1848, 
445,  from  which,  supplemented  from  the  full 
reports  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  following 
account  is  taken  : — 

October  9th. 

Terence  Bellew  M'Manus  was  indicted  for 
high  treason.  The  indictment  was  the  same  as 
that  on  which  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  tried  and 
convicted. 

The  Atlomey-Oeneral  (Monahan)  said  that 
the  charge  was  one  of  high  treason  by  levying 
war,  and  that  it  would  be  proved  that  an  armed 
insurrection  or  rising  did  take  place  in  this 
country  last  July,  and  that  with  respect  to  Mr. 
M'Manus  himself,  the  object  of  it  must  have 
been  general.  Mr.  M'Manus  was  an  Irisliman, 
bat  resided  in  Liverpool ;  unfortunately  for  him- 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  728. 

(b)  lb.  788. 

(c)  Vol.  28,  pp.  666,  673,  584,  573. 
(rf)  rb.  705. 


self,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asaociating  much 
with  persons  who  had  assumed  the  denomi- 
nation of  Chartists,  and  the  first  evidence 
against  him  was  a  speech  delivered  in  Uver- 
pool  on  the  6th  of  June  last,  the  subject  of 
which  was  that  repeal  should  be  carried  by  all 
means — ^that  if  it  were  not  carried  by  fair  means, 
there  would  be  a  bloody  struggle  to  obtain  it, 
and  that  those  who  joined  him  in  that  bloody 
struggle  which  he  anticipated,  would,  as  a 
rewanl  for  so  joining  him,  obtain  grants  of  land 
in  Ireland.  That  would  evidently  imply  that 
the  conquering  or  successful  party  would  have 
the  means  of  making  grants  of  land.  Mr. 
M'Manus  arrived  in  Dublin  from  Liverpool  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July.  Immediately 
after  reaching  Dublin,  he  again  left  that  city, 
and  the  next  place  he  was  seen  at  was  either 
Mullinahone  or  on  the  march  to  Ballingarry, 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  which  had 
already  been  proved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  0*Brien, 
It  might  be  alleged  that  M'Manus  had  done 
those  acts  in  oiSer  to  protect  Mr.  O'Brien 
from  arrest,  but,  however  cogent  such  an  arga- 
ment  might  be  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  case,  it  coald 
I  scarcely  be  supposed  that  M'Manus  came  over 
from  Liverpool  and  appeared  in  arms  for  that 
sole  object,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  protect 
Mr.  O'Brien  from  arrest  in  order  that  he  might 
become  the  leader  of  a  revolutionary  party. 

The  speech  of  the  prisoner  at  Liverpool,  his 
arrival  at  Dublin  by  the  Iron  Duke  steamer, 
his  leaving  behind  him  a  tin  case  containing 
a  military  uniform,  were  then  proved  by  wit- 
nesses. The  prisoner's  course  thence  was  un- 
known until  he  joined  Mr.  O^Brien,  when  the 
evidence  was  nearly  the  same  as  was  given  on 
that  trial.  In  order  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  these, — 

William  Egan,  steward  of  the  relief  works  at 
Ballingarry,  repeated  the  evidence  he  gave  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  case.  Identified  Mr.  M'Manus 
as  having  been  with  Mr.  O'Brien  on  WednM- 
day  evening  at  Ballingarry.  Saw  MManus  on 
horseback  riding  about  the  streets ;  there  was  a 
crowd  there  at  the  time. 

Thomas  Burke,  summons-server  of  Ballin- 
garry, examined.~-Saw  a  crowd  of  400  or  500 
people  in  the  village  on  Thursday,  the  S7th  of 
July.  Some  of  them  were  armed.  Identified 
the  prisoner  as  being  among  them ;  he  had  a 
belt  round  his  waist  which  neld  pistols.  Saw 
him  at  Farrinrory  afterwards,  breaking  open  an 
outhouse  in  the  attack  on  the  widow  Cormaeh's, 
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Heard  him  say  "that  the  honse  Bhould  be 
burnt" 

George  Sparrow  proved  the  assemblaffe  of 
armed  m^n,  and  acts  of  drilliog  at  Mullinahone, 
and  identified  Mr.  M*  Manna  as  having  been  at 
Ballingarry  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Sub-inspector  Trant  repeated  his  evidence  at 
O'Brien* $  trial,  above,  p.  168. 

On  his  cross-examination  ho  stated  that  as  he 
was  marching  with  his  party  from  Callan  to 
Ballingary  thej  called  upon  him  to  whistle  or 
sing  some  martial  air  to  cheer  them  on  their 
way,  and  he  began  to  whistle  accordingly. 
When  they  readied  the  house,  '*  thinking  that 
singing  was  as  good  for  fighting  as  for  march- 
ing, I  called  upon  Constable  Young  to  strike  up 
I  the  British  Grenadiers ' ;  he  did  so,  and  it  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  chorussed  throughout 
the  house." 

You  published  a  despatch  giving  an  account 
of  this  battle  ?  —I  did,  according  to  what  is  usual 
in  such  cases. 

Is  it  true  that  you  be^an  that  despatch  with  a 
poetic  quotation?— It  is  perfectly  true,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it,  at  all. 

Perhaps  you  could  favour  us  now  with  repeat- 
ing that  quotation  now. — Yes,  I  can. 

"  Who  takes  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

Constable  Carroll,  of  the  mounted  police 
who  had  gone  with  a  despatch  from  Kilkenny 
to  Mr.  Trantf  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and 
who  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  return  by 
O'Brien's  party,  identified  M'Mantu  as  the 
person  who  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  You  are 
my  prisoner."  M*Manu8  was  armed  with  a 
gim.  He  was  immediately  surrounded,  and 
thinking  he  was  going  to  be  shot,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  Mr.  O'Brien  or  M'Manus  again. 
M*Manua  then  came  up  and  took  him  out  of 
the  crowd  into  a  field. 

Cross-examined. 

He  heard  Mr.  O'Brien  say  he  could  take  the 
house  in  an  hour.  He  was  sent  with  Father 
Fitzgerald  to  Mr.  Trant  to  know  if  he  would 
give  up  the  arms  before  the  people  attacked 
the  house.  Father  Fitzgerald  went  up  to  the 
house. 

Inspector  Trant  recalled. — I  remember  the 
policeman  coming  a  second  time  with  Father 
Fitzgerald.  The  latter  gentleman  came  to  the 
window,  and  said  his  mission  was  to  make 
peace  between  both  parties.  He  said  the  other 
party  would  be  satisfied  if  we  surrendered  our 
arms,  and  would  in  that  case  let  us  depart  in 
safety ;  he  added  that  he  himself  would  accom- 
pany us,  and  guarantee  our  safety.  I  replied 
that  we  would  never  surrender  our  arms  but 
with  our  lives.  He  then  remarked  that  they 
would  bum  the  house  over  us  I  replied  that  I 
had  five  hostages,  meaning  the  children.  He 
then  said,  yon  have  no  provisions ;  and  I  said 
we  could  fight  and  fiist  for  forty  hours,  and 
that,  if  we  fell,  there  would  still  be  sufficient 
men  to  revenge  our  fall,  and  not  leave  a  house 
standiug  in  the  county.  I  also  remarked  that 
we  were  doing  no  harm,  and  if  he  could  protect 
the  men  with  him,  he  could  protect  us.    Father 
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Fitzgerald  returned  again  in  a  few  minutes  and 
asked  me  for  a  pallet  for  a  dying  man.  I  at 
first  refused,  saying  I  wanted  every  thing  to 
fortify  the  house,  but  I  afterwards  gave  one. 
He  then  asked  permission  to  take  some  poor 
dead  and  dying  creatures  away. 

Htad-coD stable  Crowley  stated  that  on  the 
80th  of  August  last  he  was  stationed  at  Cork. 
Od  that  day  he  arrested  the  prisoner  on  board 
an  American  vessel  convenient  to  the  harbour's 
mouth. 

Butt  for  the  prisoner :  They  would  have  two 
questions  to  try.  First,  how  far  the  prisoner 
was  connected  with  the  acts  alleged;  and, 
secondly,  how  far  the  acts  themselves  consti- 
tuted a  levying  of  war.  The  first  act 
charged  against  him  was  the  erection  of  barri- 
cades. That,  in  itself,  was  not  a  levying  of 
war.  The  indictment  required  that  the  jury 
should  consider  it  and  all  similar  acts  as 
attempts  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  The  levying  of  war  must  be  actually 
carried  into  efFect  to  constitute  the  crime  set 
forth.  If  a  man  compassed  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  he  was  guilty  if  he  committed  one  act 
towards  it,  though  the  object  were  never  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  levying  of  war  must  be  actually 
carried  out.  If  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
together  and  incited  the  people  to  insurrection, 
the  g^lt  charged  in  the  indictment  was  not 
complete,  and  the  leaders  would  only  be  liable 
to  an  indictment  imder  another  Act  which  had 
lately  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
No  design,  intention,  preparation,  or  conspiracy 
will  prove  the  ofience->  there  must  be  an  actual 
series  of  acts  done  with  the  intention  and  object 
charged  against  the  prisoner.  The  defence 
was,  that  every  act  charged  and  proved  against 
him  was  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  sole 
object  of  protecting  Mr.  O'Brien  from  arrest. 
If  that  were  the  case,  they  were  bound  to 
return  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  With  respect 
to  the  general  evidence,  every  particle  of  evi- 
dence respecting  the  speeches  of  Mr.  O'  Brien, 
or  even  of  M*Manus,  in  Liverpool,  were 
only  calculated  to  mislead  the  junr,  unless 
in  so  far  as  the  words  used  cast  light  on  the 
intention  of  the  accused.  It  was  not  for  the 
jury  to  decide  wheUier  he  did  or  did  not  make 
the  speech  in  evidence  in  Liverpool,  but  they 
were  to  consider  whether  he  did  or  did  not  levy 
war  against  the  Queen  at  Mullinahone.  The 
next  point  of  evidence  referred  to  the  uniform. 
The  whole  isle  was  frighted  from  its  propriety 
at  the  time  by  the  '*  discovery  of  the  uniform  of 
a  rebel  general,"  and  people  were  terrified  with 
the  notion  that  some  great  French  Marshal  had 
come  over  to  lead  the  insurgents.  But  it  tamed 
out,  after  all,  that  the  terrible  uniform  was  merely 
the  state  dress  of  the  '82  Club,  which  was  formed 
some  years  ago  by  some  gentlemen  anxious  to 
promote  the  cause  of  rep^.  Finding  himself 
dodged  by  a  policeman,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
connected  himself  with  the  party  against  which 
the  vengeance  of  the  Government  was  directed, 
Mr.  Ai'Manus  resolved  to  leave  Dublin,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  at  all  pleasant  for  a  man  in 
business  to  have  been  kept  in  gaol  till  March 
1849.  He  left  Dublin  and  went  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  visited  some  of  his  customers,  intend- 
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ing  to  coneea]  bimself  from  imprifloninent. 
Haying  heard  tliat  Mr.  (yBrien  was  in  the 
neighiK>urhood,  he  went  to  see  him,  and  heeame 
mixed  np  in  the  unfortunate  events  which  after- 
wards followed.  He  did  not  join  him  till 
Thursday,  and  the  acts  committed  hy  Mr. 
O'Brien  before  that  day  conld  not  at  all  affect 
him.  In  Lord  George  Gordon'e  trial,  Lord 
Mansfield  left  two  issues  to  the  jury;  first, 
whether  the  design  of  the  multitude  was  to  force 
a  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  secondly, 
how  far  Lord  George  Gordon  was  implicated 
in  that  movemeot  with  the  same  design.  In 
the  same  way  two  questions  here  arose  for  the 
jury.  What  was  the  design  of  the  morement 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  arriyal  of 
M^Manusf  and,  secondly,  how  far  he  had 
adopted  and  had  acted  on  the  same  principle  ? 
Beyond  all  question  the  origin  of  that  more- 
ment  had  been  the  suspension  of  the  Habotu 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for 
Mr.  O'Brien's  arrest. 

Witnesses  were  then  called  who  gave  the 
prisoner  a  high  character,  both  as  a  private  man 
and  in  business.  The  uniform  was  also  identi- 
fied as  that  worn  by  the  members  of  the  '82 
aub. 

October  12th. 

DoHBRTT,  L.C.J.,  summed  up. 

After  an  absence  of  three  hours,  the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy. 

Patrick  0*Donohue  was  tried  next.  Evi- 
dence wa<i  given  that  he  took  part  with  Smith 
(yBrien  in  the  events  at  Ballingarry,  &c,  but  no 
evidence  that  he  was  a  party  to  any  treasonable 
designs  previous  to  that  date.  For  the  defence 
his  counsel  submitted  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
victed, unless  there  were  evidence  that  he  was 
awnre  of  the  treasonable  intentions  of  the  other 
parties  at  the  time  he  took  part  with  them. 

MooRB,  J.,  in  summing  up  :  I  have  to  tell 
yon,  as  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  men  are 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  purpose,  and  other 
men  act  with  them  and  forward  that  purpose, 
though  they  may  not  be.  acquainted  with  the 
treasonable  intentions  of  the  party  whose  acts 
they  are  furthering,  they  will  be  traitors  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  law,  though  they  be  igno- 
rant of  the  treasonable  intent.  I  do  not  lay 
down  this  proposition  on  my  own  authority, 
which  is  very  little,  nor  on  that  of  my  learned 
brother,  which  is  very  great,  but  I  will  give  it 
you  on  the  authority  of  a  verv  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The  Barl  of 
EBBex,  the  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
did  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  commit  an  a«!t 
which  was  deemed  high  treason.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  associated  with  him  in  part  of  his 
proceedings,  and  in  reference  to  that  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  lays  doiMi :  **  His  adherence,  though  he 
did  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  than,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  Earl  of  EBsex  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  servant  of  the  Queen's,  was  trea- 
son in  him,  as  the  act  was  rebellion  in  the  Earl 
of  Eistx:\a) 


(a)  1  Hale  P.C.  188  ;  Moore,  620;  2  Hawk. 
F.C.  c.  2.  s.  26  ;  and  cf.  per  Popham,  C  J.,  in 
Blunt'K  Rwe,  1  St  Tr.  1410. 


So  that  if  a  man,  or  body  of  men,  be  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  pnrpoee,  any  num  who  asm- 
oiatee  himself  with  them,  who  affords  them  his 
assistance  and  aid,  though  he  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  treasonable  intent,  it  is  laid  down  by  the 
high  authority  1  have  quoted,  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  high  treason. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty. 

October  16th. 

Tho7na»  Francis  Meagher  was  put  on  his 
trial  under  a  similar  indictment  to  those  of  the 
preceding  prisoners. 

The  Attorney-General  {Monahan)  stated  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  law  of  high  treason 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  accused  should 
be  personally  present,  and  personally  take  part 
in  the  entire  of  the  proceedings.    It  was  settled 
and  established  in  contradistinction  to   other 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  that  a  man  might  be 
guilty  of  levying  war,  though  he  himself  had 
not  left  his  own  dwelling.    A  man  who  incited, 
advised,  encouraged,  or  sent  out  others  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  war,  was  himself  guilty  of 
high  treason.      The  speeches  by  Mr.  Meagher 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year    would    saiisfy 
them  that  Mr.  Meagher  had  the  object  and 
intention  of   endeavouring    to    effect  a  revo- 
lution, which,  indeed,  he  did  afterwards  attempt, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  only  thing  undeter- 
mined in  his  mind  was  as  to  the  date  at  which 
it  should  take  pUce.    There  was  an  association 
in  Dublin,  called  the  Irish  Confederation,  of 
which    Mr.    Meagher    was    a    distinguidied 
member.    He  did  not  say  that  that  Confedera- 
tion was  formed  for  treasonable  purposes— the 
professed  object  of  it  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  ;  and  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  to  be  obtained  by  illegal  means;  bat  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that,  soon 
after  its  formation,  and  some  time  in  February 
or    March    in    this    year,  very  many   of  the 
members  of  that  Association — and  none  more 
conspicuously  than  Mr.  Meagher — ^formed  the 
design  of  effecting  a  revolution  by  force  of 
arms.    The  first  piece  of  evidence  he  should 
adduce  was  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Meagher 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Confederation  on  the  15th 
of  March,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
prosecution. (a)     The    speaker    proposed  that 
delegates,  elected  from  the  chief  cities    and 
towns,  should  proceed  to  London  and  demand 
an  audience  of  the  Queen ;  if  it  were  yielded, 
then  that  they  should  implore  Her  Majesty  to 
exercise  her  Royal  prerogative  and   summon 
a  Parliament   to   meet  in   Dublin  ;    bat  if  it 
were  refused,  then — he  said  it  advisedly  and 
deliberately — it  would  be  their  duty  to  fight,  and 
fight  desperately.    Another  meeting  was  held, 
and  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  O^Brien, 
Mr.     Me€igher,    and     Mr.     O' Gorman,     was 
appointed  to  proceed  to  France  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address  from  Ireland.    The  deputa- 
tion went  to  France,  and  returned   early  in 
April,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  a  sotr^  ' 

(a)  See  Beg.  v.  O'Brien,  Beg.  v.  Meagker, 
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wu  held  to  oompUment  the  deputation  on  their 
retam;    and  at  that  meetfan^   Mr.  Meagher 
presented  to  the  Confederation  a  flag  which  he 
said  he  had  brought  from  France,  and  which, 
from  his  speech »  he  seemed  to  anticipate  would 
be  the  flag  under  which  the  struggle  would  take 
place.    At  that  time  speeches  or  meetings  of 
such  a  character  were  bj  the  law  of  Ireland 
only    misdemeanors,   but     in     England    they 
were  high  treason.    An  Act  wa»  accordingly 
passed,  11  &  12  Yict.  c.  12.,  making  it  felony  in 
both  countries  to  compass,  imagine,  or  intend 
to  levjr  war  against  the  Queen,  and  to  express 
such  intention  by  open  and  advised  speaking, 
or  the  publication  of  any  written  or  printed 
document.    That  Act  was  passed  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  and  in  May  Mr.  Mitchd  was  prose- 
eated  under  it  for  certain  articles  published  in 
his  newspaper.    In  the  meantime  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Metufker  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
but  the  Jury  did  not  agree  to  a  verdict.    At  that 
period  a  number  of  clnbs  had  been  established 
in  Dublin,  and  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
prove,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Meagher  himself, 
that  immediately  before  the  trial  of  Mitchel, 
consultations  were  held  as  to  whether,  in  the 
event  of  MitchePs   conviction    and   intended 
transportation,    efFotte    should   not   be    made 
to  rescue  him,  and  whether  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion which  they  had  arranged    and  planned, 
though  the  precise  mode  of  effecting  it  had  not 
been   preriously   determined   on.     He  would 
allege  that  Mr.  Meagher  went  about  night  after 
night  through  the  clubs  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  opinions,  and  whether  they 
were  prepned  at  that  moment  to  break  out  in 
open  insurrection;  for  it  was  downright  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  the  object  was  merely  to 
break  out  in  arms  to  rescue  Mr.  Mitchell  who 
was  at  that  time  confined  in  Newgate,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  where  there  were  then  8,000  or 
9,000  troops.    Ee  would  allege,  also,  that  they 
determmed  ultimately  to  postpone  the  insurrec- 
tion until  after  the  harvest,  as  there  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  before,  and 
the  Government  might  starve  them  into  submis- 
sion.    The  learned  counsel  then  referred  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Meagher  on  Uie  6th  of  June, 
Mter    the    transportation     of    Mr.    Mitchei, 
Early   in    July,  Mr.  Dvify  and  others  were 
arretted,   and    it  then   became   a   matter   of 
serious  consideration  with  Meagher,  and  those 
eonnected  in  this  transaction,  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  relation  to  those  parties.    Accord- 
ingly, on  the  14th  or  15th  of  July,  proceedings 
were  taken  by  the  Confederation  for  a  discus- 
•sion  as  to  whether  the  time  had  then  arrived  for 
the  revolution  to  be  attempted.     One  reason 
stated  in  May  for  the  postponement  was,  that 
the  dubs  were  not  sufficiently  oiganised,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  July,  several  members  of  the 
elttbs  had  gone  through  the  country  to  review 
them,  and  ascertain  their  state  of  organisation, 
the  object  being,  as  far  as  they  could  judge 
from  the  statements  of  the  different  parties,  that 
there  should  be  a  simultaneous  rising  in  the 
eountry.    It  woold  appear  that,  on  the  15th  of 
that  mcmth,  Mr.  Meagher  held  a  large  meeting 
•t  81ievenamon.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 


federation, therefore,  on  that  day  Mr.  Meagher 
was  not  present.    On  the  19th  of  July,  however, 
arrangements  were  made  for  another  meeting 
on  the  21st  of  July,  and  at  that  meeting  Mr. 
Meagher  was  present ;  and  a  witness  who  was 
present  would  prove  that  it  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  council  of  five  persons  as  a 
council  of  war,  to  conduct  an  armed  revolution 
in  the  country.    No  reporters  were  present  at 
that  meeting,  and  he  would  produce  a  person 
named  Dobogn,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  Bed  Hand  Club,  and  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of   the    meeting,  to    prove    what 
occurred.    He  had  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  Club  to  the  (Jovemment  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  his  information  the  parties  had  been 
prevented    from    carrying    out   their    project. 
Attempts  would  be  made  to  impeach  the  vera- 
city of  that  witness,  but    he  (the    Attorney' 
General^   was    fully  prepared  to    support  his 
general  conduct  and  credit,  if  any  such  attempts 
were  made.     The  balloting  papers  that  were 
used  at  that  meeting  of  the  21st  of  July  were 
afterwards  found   in    the    possession  of   Mr. 
Lalor^  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
probably  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  one  of 
the  council ;  and  Dohbyn,  wbo  had  never  seen 
those  papers  from  the  day  they  were  used, 
would  prove  that  those  were  the  actual  balloting 
papers,  and  that  the  council  elected  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.   O' Gorman,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.   D.    BeiUy,    and    Mr.    M'Ghee. 
Imme^tdy  after  that  election,  a  resolution  was 
proposed,  that    the  revolution  should  not  be 
postponed   beyond   the   8tb  of  August.    Mr. 
Meagher  refused  to  give  a  positive  pledge  to 
that  effect,  but  said  he  wonld  use  every  effort  in 
his  power  for  encouraging  the  people  by  whom 
the  revolution  was  to  be  effected.    He  could 
produce  no  witness  to  corroborate  Dobhyn;  but 
if  the  meeting  to  which  he  would  depose  were 
innocent,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  counsel 
of  the  prisoner  to  produce  any  man,  or  number 
of  men,  present  at  it,  to  contradict  Dobhyn, 
Coming  to  the  actual  outbreak,  he  was  not 
able   to    show    that    Mr.    Meagher   was    at 
Mullinahone,  but  it  would  be  proved  that  he 
was   at    Ballingarry,   on    Friday,    with    Mr. 
O'Brien,  addressing  the  people.    It  was  not 
necessary  to  the  prisoner's  guilt  to  show  that  he 
was  aware  of  what  was  about  to  take  place  the 
following  day.    If  he  was  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  generally,  it  was  sufficient. 
He  was  not  able  to  produce  any  evidence  ;  but 
he  might  call  upon  them  to  infer  from  the  facts 
proved  that  he  was  aware  of  the  previous  trans- 
action, of  the  general  nature  of  the  transactions 
in  which  Mr.  (yBrien  was  engaged,  and  that 
it  was  in  furtherance  of  that   object  that  he 
}<nned    that  gentleman    on  the  Friday.     The 
learned  counsel,  after  detailing  the  proceedings 
on  Saturday,  the  29th,  then   read  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Meagher  from  Cahirmoyle  to 
Mr.  O^Brien,  and  another  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  in 
whose  possession  it  was  found  at  the  time  of 
his  (Mr.  Smith's)  arrest.    The  following  are 
extracts  from  it  :^ 

**Well,  as  to  public  opinion  again — the 
Nation  is  admirable  this  week,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  Kenyon'e  speech  was  so 
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splendid.  As  to  the  Freeman,  we  most  do  oar 
best  to  crash  it  With  regard  to  Cork,  Barry 
(that  b  a  secret)  is  rather  tame ;  is  adyerse  to 
a  Confederate  more,  whilst  Charley  Murphy 
and  Denny  Lane  are  decidedly  for  it.  I  am 
urging  them  with  all  my  inight  and  efforts  to  ' 
carry  every  point  triumphantly.  There's  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  the  upper  hand  in  tune. 
The  clubs  will  do  the  business.  Don't  forget 
France  and  her  revolution.'* 

October  17fh. 

James  Stephenson  Dobbyn — Examined  by 
the  AUomey-Ueneral. 

I  live  in  Dublin ;  was  a  member  of  the  Bed 
Hand  Club.  The  club  met  on  Constitution 
Hill,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  Curran  Club, 
which  met  in  Capel  Street ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  founded  by  the  members  of  the  latter.  It 
consisted  of  about  thirty  members  when  I 
joined;  others  were  added  afterwards.  The 
Curran  coosisted  of  about  500  members ;  many 
of  them  had  arms.  Saw  Mr.  Mtagher  at  the 
Cuiran  Club  about  June  22.  The  occasion  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presentation,  by  Mr. 
Meagher,  of  a  flag  to  the  club.  I  could  see  a 
variety  of  colours  in  it.  Meagher  spoke  about 
standing  by  their  colours,  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  the  country.  Attended  another 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  clubs  on  the 
19th  of  June,  in  the  day  time  :  it  was  to  defeat 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamatioa.  Mr. 
0*Brien  and  the  prisoner  were  there.  Attended 
another  meeting  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  when 
Meagher  was  also  present.  I  went  about 
8  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  held  in  conse- 
quence of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  on 
the  19th.  There  were  about  a  dozen  people 
present  when  I  first  went  in.  Mr.  Dillon  was 
moved  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Meagher  being  present 
at  the  time.  Dillon  stated  from  the  chair  what 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was ;  it  was  to  form 
an  executive  council.  The  council  was  stated 
to  be  for  the  management  of  the  clubs.  It  was 
stated  that  as  the  council  was  then  constituted 
their  business  would  ooze  out  too  much,  and 
that  if  they  were  reduced  to  five  there  would  be 
a  greater  probabiUty  of  security.  Mr.  Lalor 
handed  Mr.  Dillon  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duffy, 
who  was  in  gaol  at  the  time,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  names  of  three  clergymen  as  members, 
namely,  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  Bev.  Mr.  <y Molly, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Kenyan,  The  members  exclaimed 
that  it  was  to  be  a  council  of  war,  and  that  no 
priests  were  to  be  on  it.  The  members  repre- 
sentinff  the  clubs  said  that.  The  next  thing 
they  did  was  to  go  to  the  election  of  the  council. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  at  the  meeting  that 
Mr.  0*Brien  should  be  elected  one  of  the 
members,  but  Mr.  Dillon  said  Mr.  O'Brien 
would  be  of  greater  service  in  organizing  the 
countty  than  he  would  be  in  the  council. 
Dillon  then  read  the  names  of  each  club  from  a 
book,  and  the  representatives  answered.  No 
person  was  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  repre- 
sented a  club.  The  election  was  by  means  of 
papers.  Five  were  to  be  elected.  The  ballot- 
ing papers  were  put  into  a  box,  and  two  scruti- 
neers were  appomted,  who  retired  into  a  back 


room  with  it.  I  wrote  a  balloting  paper  mjsell 
I  never  saw  that  yetpn  until  a  lew  days  before 
I  was  produced  as  a  witness  in  Clonm^ 

The  Attorney- General  requested  Mr.  Kemmis 
to  produce  the  papers,  and  that  gentleman 
handed  them  to  witness. 

Attorney' General :  Would  yon  look  through 
those  papers  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  paper 
you  wrote  yourself? 

Dobbyn  looked  over  them  carefully,  and  after 
a  time  took  out  a  slip,  and  said,  «  There  is  the 
one  I  wrote."  There  were  thir^  papers  in  all, 
and  in  reply  to  Doherty,  L.C.J.,  he  stated  that 
twenty-nine  members  and  Mr.  Dillon  had  voted 
for  the  executive  council.  Witness  identified 
three  other  papers  as  having  been  written  by 
Mr.  M'Dermott,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lalor,  and  Mr. 
O'Higgins,  On  second  thoughts,  he  said  he 
was  not  clear  on  the  latter  fact  Witness 
further  stated  the  names  of  a  number  of  those 
who  voted,  and  among  theoi  was  Mr.  Meagher. 

The  persons  elected  were  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Meagher,  Mr.  O' Gorman,  jun.,  Mr.  M'Ghee, 
There  was  an  equality  of  votes  for  Lalor  and 
Devin  Reilly,  and  on  a  new  election  the  latter 
was  chosen.  Mr.  M'Dermott  and  Mr.  Lalor 
proposed  that  the  executive  should  give  a  pledge 
to  have  a  rising  on  the  8th  of  August.  Mr. 
Meagher  objected  to  give  a  pledge  to  have  a 
rising  on  the  8th  of  Angust,  but  said  he  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  expedite  it  even 
before  that  day.  Diuon  gave  a  similar  pledge, 
and  confirmed  it  by  **  So  help  me  God." 
M'Ghee  said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  it  by  writing,  speaking,  and  acting. 
Three  of  the  executive  council  were  to  form  a 
quorum.  It  was  arranged  that  the  council  was 
to  sit  next  day,  to  have  four  club  meetings  next 
day  in  Dublin.  There  were  to  be  no  speeches 
at  all,  but  the  members'  names  were  to  be  ealled 
out  If  the  clubs  were  well  organized,  it  was 
considered  that  two  hours'  notice  was  quite 
sufficient  to  turn  them  out.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  ascertain  their  numerical 
strength.    They  were  not  to  be  armed. 

Cross-examined. 

Did  you  not  swear  on  Mr.  0*Brien*s  trial 
that  Mr.  Meagher  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  July  16th?— No. 

Will  you  swear  that? — If  I  said  so  then,  I 
swore  what  was  not  true. 

Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  swore? — I  will  positively  swear 
Meagher  was  at  the  meetings  of  the  19th  and 
21st 

But  you  swore  to  the  contrary  on  Mr. 
O'Brien's  trial  ?— I  did  not. 

Whiteside :  My  lord,  I  rest  this  examination 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  reports,  but 
on  this  point  I  appeal  to  your  lordships'  notes. 

Blackburnb,  L.CJ.  :  You  cannot  do  so ; 
you  cannot  ask  us  to  refer  to  our  notea  of  the 
past  trial  for  this  purpose. 

Was  the  council  of  the  Confederation  dis- 
solved on  the  21st  ?  Was  it  intended  to  dissolve 
it  ?— -I  believe  it  was  ;  I  dont  know. 

Did  yon  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Meagher  f — ^No  $ 
he  spoke  to  me. 
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When,  and  where? — At  the  meeting  of  the 

2lBt. 

Who  introduced  you  to  this  meeting? — Mr. 
DiUom,    He  knew  me. 

What  did  Mr,  Meagher  say  to  you  ? — ^When 
we  were  sepaiating  at  night  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  hid  me  good  night. 

The  witness  underwent  a  long  and  severe 
eross-ezamination . 

James  Burnt:  Knew  James  Dobbyn,  Had 
heen  in  the  same  office  with  him  as  solicitor's 
clerk.  Had  seen  him  write  often.  Identified 
one  of  the  halloting  papers  produced  as  heing  in 
Dobhyv?9  handwriting.  Witness  was  here 
handed  a  paper  hy  Mr.  Butty  which  he  was 
asked  to  examine.  Had  no  douht  the  paper 
produced  was  in  Dobbyn's  handwriting. 

Major  Broumrigg  and  Mr.  Kemmis,  senior, 
traced  the  documents  until  their  prodnction  in 
Court. 

Constahle  Dtmleavy  stated  that  he  was  sta- 
tioned  at  Enniscorthy  last  July.  Saw  Mr. 
Meagher  there  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  ahout 
11  o'clock.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were 
there.  Mr.  O'Brien  introduced  the  prisoner  to 
the  people  as  **  Mr.  Meagher ^  Meagher  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  said  he  always  was,  and 
ever  would  remain,  the  unrelenting  enemy  of 
the  British  Qoyemmont;  that  a  short  time 
hefore  he  had  addressed  50,000  men  in  Tippe- 
rary,  who  were  prepared,  or  had  sworn,  to  do 
their  duty.  He  also  spoke  of  the  difference  he 
had  had  with  the  late  Mr.  O'Conne//— that  the 
hest  way  to  make  amends  was  to  hring  the  flag 
of  liberty  and  plant  it  on  his  tomb.  Bu*.  Dillon 
then  addressed  the  people,  but  witness  could 
not  say  whether  Mr.  Meagher  was  there.  Saw 
them  afterwards  leave  the  town  in  a  car  with 
Mr.  OBnen. 

On  being  asked  what  Mr.  Diilon  said, 

Whiteside  objected  to  the  question,  the 
witness  not  being  certain  that  Mr.  Meagher  was 
present  when  Mr.  Dillon  spoke. 

The  Solicitor- General  contended  that  the 
parties  having  been  proved  to  have  been,  on  the 
21  St  of  July,  elected  members  of  the  War 
Council,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  make  the  speech  of  the  one  evidence 
against  the  other. 

Blackbubnb,  L.C.J. :  It  is  clearly  evidence. 

The  witness  repeated  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Dillon*s  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Wexford  men  had  always  a  gun  ready  in  the 
comer,  and  their  powder  dry. 

David  Williams,  head-constable  of  police, 
was  called,  and  was  about  to  give  evidence  as 
on  his  former  examinations  with  respect  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  visit  to  the  police  barrack  atMnllina- 
hone,  when 

Whiteside  interposed.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  in  opening  the 
case,  he  had  understood  clearly  that  Mr. 
Meagher  never  appeared  in  company  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  after  the  occurrences  at  Carrick,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  on  Friday  night  at  the 
Commons.  He  submitted,  therefore,  that  the 
immense  mass  of  evidence  which  they  were 
called  on  to  hear  as  to  what  took  place  at 
Mullinahone,  Killenaule,  and  Farrinrory,  should 
not,  and  could  not,  be  leeeived  agimift   his 


client,  who  was  not  present  or  concerned  at 
those  places. 

The  Attorney-General  contended  that  the 
evidence  was  admissible. 

Blackbubne,  L.CJ.  :  We  are  all  clearly  of 
opinion  that  this  evidence  must  be  received. 
The  authorities  are  so  distinct,  that  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt. 
Tke  prisoner  is  indicted  for  levying  war  a^nst 
the  Crown,  and  it  is  admitted  there  is  eyidence 
— no  matter  what  may  be  its  value— of  a  con- 
spiracy and  incitepent  to  levy  war.  The  Crown 
alleges  war  was  actually  levied.  Now,  in  high 
treason,  all  are  principals,  whether  they  are 
accessory  before  or  after  the  fiust.  An  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  can  only  be  tried  after  the 
conviction  of  the  traitor,  as  is  laid  down  in 
Hale,  [Here  his  lordship  read  the  passage 
in  the  Pleas.]  Hale  further  says  that  all  such 
as  aid  or  abet  the  committing  of  any  treason, 
whether  present  or  absent,  are  principals. 
Again  he  says  (in  p.  183) — '*  If  divers  conspire 
to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  actually  levy 
war,  it  is  high  treason  in  all  the  conspirators, 
because  all  are  principalu,"  We  cannot  prevent 
the  Crown,  with  evidence  such  as  that  before 
us,  from  proving  the  lev}-  of  war. 

The  same  series  of  witnesses  were  again 
introduced,  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  occur- 
rences at  Mullinahone,  Ballingarry,  Killenaule, 
and  the  finding  of  the  documents  in  Mr. 
0*Brien*8  portmanteau. 

Thursday,  October  19th. 

Whiteside  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner. 
In  this  case,  he  said,  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  address  you  on  the  behalf  of  my  client,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
the  silly  affectation  of  asking  you  to  dismiss 
f^om  your  minds  what  you  may  have  heard  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  case— on  the  contrary,  I 
do  not  desire  that  you  should  forgvt  all  that  you 
know  and  must  necessarily  have  read  of  the 
trials  which  have  taken  place  at  this  unfortunate 
commission.  Had  my  client  been  tried  first, 
and  had  he  been  tried  in  any  happier  portion  of 
this  empire,  I  aver  his  acquittal  would  have 
been  certain.  But  the  Attomey-Generalf  with 
consummate  art,  has  reserved  this  case  for  the 
last.  The  previous  trials  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  and  my  learned 
friend,  flushed  with  his  past  successes,  has  kept 
the  case  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  for  Uie 
closing  scene  of  the  commission.  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  heard  the  Attorney-General* s 
statement.  That  statement  was  clear,  and  in 
one  or  two  respects  was  remarkable.  He  told 
you  Mr.  Meagher  was  indicted  for  levying  of 
war  against  the  Queen,  and  he  further  told  you 
— I  wrote  down  the  sentence  as  he  spoke  it — 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that 
Meagher  was  present  at  the  levying  of  war,  for 
that  he  would  be  equally  guilty  if  he  were 
seated  in  his  parlour  (I  presume  in  Dublin), 
while  all  the  transactions  spoken  of  were  taking 
place  in  your  county ;  and  if  the  Attomey-Gens- 
ral  be  right,  and  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Court  that  his  view  of  the  law  be  correct,  and  if 
the  Court  succeeds  in  convincing  you  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted,  of  course  my  client  must 
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be  convicted.  Bat  if,  on  the  eontrarj,  the  ease 
of  my  client  be  heaid  and  be  tried  wtdi  refer- 
ence to  everj^ng  he  has  done— with  reference 
to  his  conduct  and  all  his  aetiona— then  his  ac- 
quittal is  certain.  Now,  the  difficolty  in  my  way 
is  to  hare  him  tried  according  to  the  prioeiples 
of  common  sense  and  common  justice— by  the 
fundamental  rule  of  our  law,  that  one  man  is 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  declarations,  speeches, 
and  conduct  of  another,  unless  that  other  is  in 
effect  almost  himself — ^that  is  to  say,  identified 
in  one  purpose  and  one  object,  and  that  the 
identical  purpose  stated  in  the  indictment ;  to 
affect  Mr.  Meagher ,  my  client,  with  any  thing 
which  has  been  said  or  spoken  by  another, 
unless  on  such  grounds,  is  simply  to  deny  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  and  to  violate  the  law 
you  are  to  administer.  Kow,  what  is  the 
ofifence  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged? 
It  is  with  a  levy  of  war  against  the  Queen.  I 
will  address  you  very  shortly  about  this  part  of 
the  case.  You  were  no  doubt  surprised  to  hear 
that  when  Mr.  Meagher  might  have  been  sitting 
in  his  parlour  in  Dublin  he  was  guilty  of  levying 
war  in  open  field  in  Tipperary.  But  that 
was  the  proposition.  How  is  it  made  outP 
lu  this  way :  -.Mr.  Meagher,  with  several 
persons  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment, engage  in  a  certain  object.  The  indict- 
ment and  the  law  are  so  cautiously  framed  that 
they  are— if  I  can  use  such  an  expression  with 
respect  to  the  law— formed  to  blind,  to  deceive, 
and  entrap  the  prisoner  with  respect  to  the 
charges  against  him.  In  the  indictment  he  is 
charged  with  haviug  marched  in  arms  at  Ballin- 
garry ;  with  having  erected  barricades  at  Kille- 
naule,  with  having  attacked  the  police  at 
MuUinahone.  Not  one  of  these  things  did  the 
prisoner  do.  The  mere  operation  of  drilling  and 
marshalling  did  not  amount  to  high  treason. 
The  means  by  which  treason  was  committed 
was  by  overt  acts,  and  accordingly  all  the  overt 
acts  charged  in  this  case  are  set  out  in  this 
indictment,  and  the  prisoner  is  not  proved  to 
have  taken  part  in  them. 
The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  give 
'  an  account  of  the  past  life  of  the  prisoner,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  agitation  for  the  peace- 
able and  lawful  repeal  of  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries. 

October  20th. 

Whiteside  resumed  his  address. 

In  reference  to  the  Deputation  to  the  revolu- 
tionary Government  of  France,  he  said  there 
was  nothing  treasonable  in  that ;  at  the  time  of 
the  first  revolution  much  worse  things  than  that 
had  been  done,  but  the  parties  accused  were 
acquitted.  He  then  dealt  with  the  evidence  of 
Dobbyn,  and  proceeded  to  oomment  upon  the 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Meagher^  and  which 
were  relied  on  by  the  Crown.  He  dissented 
altogether  from  the  doctrine  that  the  substance 
of  words  was  enough  to  convict  a  man  of  high 
treason.  The  sul^tance  of  words  would  not 
suffice  in  an  action  for  slander,  and  should  it  be 
received  by  the  jury  againat  their  fellow-man 
on  trial  for  his  life  ?  No  one  could  be  safe  if 
what  a  man  thought  was    the    subataaoe  of 


another's    observations    could    be    advanced 
against  the  latter  in  a  criminal  proaeeutioii. 
^Hie  moat  pious  and  virtaous  sentiments  oo«ld 
be  perverted  utterly  by  taking  a  sentence  here 
and  a  sentence   there;  and  yet  this  was  tiie 
course  adopted  by  the  policemen  who  gave  en^ 
dence  of  Uie  speeches.    He  appealed  to  their 
consciences  and  honour  that,  when  the  Judge 
laid  those  speeches  before  them  as  quoted  by 
the  policemen,  they  should  at  onoe  reject  them. 
If  there  was  to  be  any  safety  finr  Ufe  and  liberty, 
let  them  reject  such  evidenoe  as  that.    Let  them 
not  find  a  man  guilty  of  high  treason — ^not  upon 
the  words,  but— good  Qod  Almighty !— the  rab- 
stance  of  the  words  spoken  by  him— a  yoong 
and  perhaps  an  ardent  and  unthinking  man. 
Soch  was  the  evidence  which  had  atroek  down 
liberty  in  the  despotic  countries  of  the  world. 
*'  Words "    had    sacrificed  victims,  and  thoce 
nations  were  now  struggling  to  get  free  firom 
such  a  bondage.     In  the  name— the  solemn 
name— of  God,  he  asked   them,  would  they 
revive  those   bad  laws  for  these  speechea  in 
Dublin,  and  these  speeches  in  the  country  proved 
by  policemen,  who,    like   stupid    schoolboys, 
went  over  their  lessons  by  rote,  and,  if  inter- 
rupted, resorted  to  their  caps  for  the  memoraoda 
which  they  conned  over  in  the  back  passages  of 
the  Court  ?    The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded 
to  the  evidence  as  to  the  prisoner's  eondaot 
from  Graigue  down  to  Earrinrory.   Every  apeeeh 
noted  down,  every  step  tracked;  what  would 
become   of  the  country,  if  this  system  were 
pursaed  ?    But  down  to  his  arrival  at  Garrick 
nothing  was  brought  against  him  but  speeches, 
speejches,  speeches  I    How  were  they  reported  ? 
By  if^orant  policemen.     Other  men  had  been 
convicted  for  their  acts.    Here  they  had  nothing 
but  speeches.    Where  did  Mx,  Meagher  9xm,J 
Nowhere.    Where    did   he    fight?    Nowhere. 
Where  did  he  levy  war?    Nowhere.     Whom 
did  he  attack  ?    No  one.    But  the  AUom^- 
General  told  them  he  was  guiltv.    It  was  in 
their  power  to  believe  or  deny  that  assertion ; 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  they 
found  a  verdict  on  such  evidence,  they  would 
deluge  their  country  in  innocent  blood. 

Some  evidenoe  was  adduced  oo  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  chiefly  to  show  that  his  share  in  the 
agitation  had  been  peaceable  and  constitntioiial ; 
the  character  of  Vibbyn  was  also  attacked. 

Butt  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner, 
and  did  not  conclude  his  address  ontil  late  on 
the  second  day. 

October  21st. 

The  SolicUer-General  (HaieheU)  rmlied  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Bi^ACKBURNB,  L.C J.,  chamd  the  jnry. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,— The  ehaige  in  this 
case  is  that  of  having  levied  war  agamst  the 
Queen  in  her  realm ;  and  various  acts  are  stated 
in  the  indictment  of  that  levying  of  war ;  and 
the  prisoner  is  charged  by  the  indictment  with 
having  done  those  acts.  The  eharge  of  levjring 
war,  in  the  form  of  this  indictment,  may  mean 
either  an  actual  appearing  in  arms  with  the 
purpose  ohamd,  or  it  may  nana  that  tike 
prisoner  has  incited  others  to  appear  in  \ 
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and  he  may  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  levyiiig 
war  if  others  appear  ia  arms,  though  he  has  not 
done  BO,  provided  they  do  it  on  his  advice, 
incitement,  or  procurement.    Tou  will,  there- 
fore, observe  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
case  you  will  have  two  facts  to  decide— first, 
whether    war    was    actually    levied;  secondly, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  actually  present,  or, 
if   he  was  not,  whether,  thou|^h  not  present, 
he    incited,    advised,    and    aided    those    by 
whom  the  war  was  levied.    You  have  in  the 
course  of  this  case  heard  repeatedly  this  posi- 
tion laid  down — Uiat  in  high  treason  there  are 
no  accessories,  but  that  all  are  principals.    If 
one  man  incites  another  to  commit  murder,  and 
that  murder  is  committed,  he  not  being  present, 
the  man  inciting  the  other  is  what  is  called  an 
accessory,   and    he    must    be    indicted,  when 
brought  to  justice,  in  a  peculiar  form — he  must 
be  indicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and 
such  is  the  form  of  the  indictment  ;(a)  but  in  high 
treason  all  are  principals ;  the  man  who  incites 
to  the  commission  of  war,  or  any  other  species 
of  treason,  is  held  to  be  himself  ^ilty,  and  to 
stand  in  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with    the 
person  who  actually  commits  the  crime  of  trea- 
son ;  or,  in  a  few  short  words,  he  who  incites  to 
war,  if  war  be  levied,  himself  levies  war  within 
the  meaning  of  tiie  phrase,  and  according  to  the 
anthority  of  the  law.    So  that,  if  you  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  levying  of  war  which  took 
place  was  at  the  incitement  procurement,  or  by 
means  of  a  conspiracy  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  a  party,  he  is  as  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the 
law — as  much  a  principal — ^as  if  he  actually 
appeared  in  arms.    That,  gentlemen,  is  the  law ; 
there  can  be  no   misonderstandin^  about   it 
Yon  will  thereiore  carry  in  your  minds  this  as 
the  result,  the  clear  result  of  the  first  legal 
authorities,  the  settled  law  in  the  Innd^that  he 
who  advises,  incites,  or  conspires  to  levy  war, 
if  war  be  afterwards  actually  levied,  is  himself 
chargeable  with  the  crime  of  having  actually 
levied  war,  though  that  war  may  have  been 
levied  in  his  own  personal  absence.    In  order 
to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  insurrection — an  insur- 
rection with  force  for  some  general  object;  yon 
will,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  have  to 
consider,  was  there  an  insurrection  with  force  ? 
Unless  that  be  established  to  your  satisfaction, 
of  course  the  charge  against  Uie  prisoner  must 
fall  to  the  ground;  but  that  there  was  an  in- 
surrection with    force    is    scarcely  matter    of 
controversy  either  at  the  bar  or  on  the  evidence. 
The  events  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  that 
matter  are  comprised  in  the  history  of  those 
five  disastrous  daj^s  commencing  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  terminating  on  the  29th.   [The  learned 
judge  dealt  with  the  evidence  showing  that  war 
was  actually  levied.]    Therefore,  with  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  case,  there  is  no  difllculty  in  deal- 
ing with  it ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  assist  you  as  far 
as  I  am  able  in  considering  that  which  is  matter 
for  your  most8eriou8,minute,and  patient  conside- 
ration—that  is  the  question,  did  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  incite  or  procure  the  levying  of  this 
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war  ?    Did  he  conspire  to  have  it  levied  ?    Did 
he  aid  in  tbe  levying  of  it  ?    If  he  did,  although 
he  was  not  himself  present  on  any  of  those 
occasions  I  have  refeired  to,  he  would  be  as 
iruilty  as  if  he  were  the  mover  himself.    The 
evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  implicate  the 
prisoner  consists  of  speeches;  and  it  will  be  right 
for  me  to  tell  you  in  what  light  you  should 
regard  them,  and  for  what  purpose  alone  they 
ought  to  serve  in  your  investigation  of  the  case. 
If  these  speeches  are  mere  general  essays  or 
exhortations  unconnected  with  any  treasonable 
purpose  or  design,  they  do  not,  and  ought  not 
to,  bear  upon  the  issue  in  question.     You  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  in  my  jud^ent,  that  they  both 
indicate  a  treasonable  intention,  and  point  to 
the  execution  of  that  intention — in  other  words, 
that  they  were  uttered  with  the  design  to  be 
acted  upon  at  some  future  period  by  some  means 
or  other  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in   this 
country.    I  fully  agree  in  the  arguments  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  take 
up  a  speech  and  say  that  it  is  seditions  or  an 
imputation  on  the  loyalty  or  principles  of  the 
person  who  uttered  it;  but  they  are  evidence 
bearing    on    the  issue,  if  you  look  at  these 
speeches  and  the  evidence  you  have  heard  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  an  intention 
existed,  and  whether  those  speeches  were  deli- 
vered in  prosecution  of  Uiat  intention.     [The 
learned  judge  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
speeches  proved  to  have  been  delivered  before  the 
outbreak,  and  observed  with  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  prisoner's  speech  of  June  6th — ]     Other 
disclosures  in  this  document  authorize  me  to 
say  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  as  treasonable 
a  conspiracy  as  ever  existed  in  any  country ; 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  this  speech  was  to 
justify  the  speaker  for   having  promoted  an 
insurrectionary  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  MitcheL    That  was  the  merit  of  the 
speech — ^he,  having  the  power,  had  exercised 
that  power  so  as  to  prevent  that  insurrection. 
He  first  advised  it— he  afterwards  withdrew 
that    advice,  and    for   very   obvious  reasons. 
That    shows    what    was     the    power   which 
this  gentleman  and  the  others  had  over  this 
body  in    restraining  them.      I  need  not  say 
thai   those  who    could    restrain  could    impel 
them  into  action,  and  *'  the  others  '*  whom  the 
speaker  alluded  to  were  the  movers  and  grovem- 
ing  power  of  this  Confederation,  existing,  and 
fit  and  capable  of  acting,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
and  before  that  day,  if  necessary.    It  will  be 
for  you  to  consider  upon  the  evidence  whether 
what  subsequently  occurred  was  not  an  expan- 
sion of  the  same  system — whether  it  was  not  an 
identical  body  in  principle,  in  government,  and 
in  object  with  that  which  was  ready  on  the  6th 
of  June,  and  before,  to  burst  into  open  rebel- 
lion.   We    know  Irom  the    evidence    of   the 
prisoner  himself  that  the  clubs  were  the  places 
in  which  this  treason  was  hatched— in  which 
treason  and  disloyalty  flourished  as  in  their 
proper  soil — and  from  which  was  to  emanate 
that  strength  which  was  to  encounter  the  power 
of  the  empire  itself.    It  is  said  that,  if  the 
prisoner  had  rescued  or  attempted  to  leeone 
Mr.  Mitchel,  that  was  a  partioolar  object,  and 
therefore,  not  being  general  in  its  natora,  did 
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not  amoimt  to  high  treason.  How  that  miflht 
be  I  need  not  now  saj,  but  as  an  abstract  point 
of  law  it  is  not  high  treason.  But  the  question 
now  is,  did  this  gentleman  advise  the  lev}'ing  of 
war  ?  Upon  that  question  it  is  important  to  say 
that  he  had  already  an  organized  armed  body 
under  the  command  of  him  and  his  associates, 
ready  to  start  into  existence  and  operation;  and 
it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  you  can 
discover  in  the  events  subsequent  to  the  6th  of 
June  any  change  of  purpose,  any  departure 
from  that  system  inconsistent  with  what  he  then 
said  ;  and  whether  all  that  afterwards  occurred 
was  not  a  propagation  of  the  same  open  revolu- 
tion, and  a  reiteration  of  the  same  speeches,  by 
force  to  accomplish  the  same  objects.  The 
next  evidence,  and  important  evidence  it  is,  is 
the  evidence  of  Dohhyn;  but  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  whether,  if  you  disbelieve  all  that  is 
sworn  to  by  Dohbyn,  you  would  not  find  in  this 
case  ground  for  sustaining  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner.  •  If  you  consider  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  corroborated  by  other  circum- 
stances and  trustworthy  in  itself,  you  should 
apply  it  to  the  facts  ;  but  if  you  entertain  any 
rational  doubt  with  respect  to  his  evidence,  you 
should  dismiss  it  at  once  from  the  case,  aud  see 
if  there  is  not  other  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner that  he  incited  this  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. The  Crown,  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
case,  has  brought  forward  evidence  of  very  con- 
siderable value,  which  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  occurs  immediately  before  the 
actual  insurrection.  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  leader 
in  that  insurrection,  left  Dublin  on  Saturday, 
22nd  of  July.  That  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rebellion  is  beyond  all  question.  On  the  night 
of  that  day  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Meagher  joined 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  on  Saturday,  July  28,  they 
appeared  in  Enniscorthy.  Permit  me  again  to 
repeat  the  observation  with  which  I  began,  that 
if  you  find  a  continuation  of  the  same  system, 
the  same  projects,  and  a  profession  of  the  same 
principles,  and  an  inculcation  of  the  same  advice 
in  the  subsequent  period  of'  his  conduct  which 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  prisoner's 
address  of  the  6th  of  June,  you  have  to  consider 
whether  he  had  undergone  any  change  of 
opinion  or  had  abandoned  his  design.  The 
evidence  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  has  been 
most  violently  assailed  by  counsel,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  verdict ;  J  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
speeches  made  by  policemen ;  and  it  has  been 
broadly  stated  that  those  men  ought  not  to  be 
asked  now,  and  should  not  hereafter  he  asked, 
to  perform  duty  of  a  similar  character.  I  can- 
not concur  in  that  observation.  I  think,  when 
people  go  through  the  country  collecting  crowds 
and  hantnguing  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  watch  and  observe  proceedings  of  the  kind, 
and,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  to  be  particular 
and  precise  in  reporting  transactions  of  such  a 
character.  I  fully  agree  in  this — ^that  in  reports 
of  speeches  by  such  persons  there  must  be  a 
total  want  of  the  accuracy  which  is  observed  b^ 
persons  who  possess  the  skill  of  Mr.  Hodges ;  it 
18  tme  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot 
report  them  accurately ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  must  say  that  it  is  plainly  and  distinctly  laid 


down  in  law  that  it  is  not  necessary  fw  the 
purpose  of  evidence  that  these  speeches  should 
be  literally  and  accurately  reported ;  it  is  enoufffa 
if  the  jury  be  satisfied  that  the  substance  of  the 
thing  spoken  by  the  accused  be  accurately 
reported.  [The  learned  judge  quoted  an  autho- 
rity to  show  that  the  substance  of  words  was 
sufficient  to  prove  intent  in  treason.]  So  in  the 
very  case  of  high  treason,  when  counsel  con- 
tended against  the  admission  of  such  evidence* 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  substance  of 
words  is  admissible  evidence,  subject  of  course 
to  the  objections  which  arise  on  the  grounds  of 
probability  of  misconception  and  the  chance  of 
mistake.  I  shall  now  call  your  attention, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  the  speeches  in  detail, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  you  cannot  avoid  carrying 
in  your  recollection,  that  here  are  three  persona, 
Meagher,  Dillon,  and  O'Brien,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  going  from  place  to  place,  travelling  to- 
gether, and  speaking  in  succession  to  multi- 
tudes, and  all,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  what  that 
object  was,  and  what  induced  them  to  pursue 
this  conduct.  If  you  have  a  doubt  on  yoor 
mind,  from  the  way  in  which  these  speeches  are 
repotted,  that  there  has  been  anything  omitted 
which  could  qualify  the  meaning  of  a  speech, 
you  are  to  look  upon  that  speech  as  if  it  never 
existed.  It  is  for  you  to  say  if  you  think  the 
statements  of  the  police  agree,  or  if  they  had 
an^  motive  for  committing  perjury  in  their 
evidence.  The  prisoner's  counsel  have  argued 
that  they  were  not  called  on  to  prove  what 
became  of  him  during  a  portion  of  these  transac- 
tions, but  the  fair  presumption  of  facts  bound 
him  to  furnish  some  explanation.  There  is  very 
strong  evidence  against  the  prisoner  of  an  inten- 
tion to  excite  rebellion.  He  was  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  during 
the  23rd  and  24th  of  July.  [The  learned 
judge  commented  on  the  remainder  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  concluded :  ]  It  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  the  prisoner  is  by  this  evi- 
dence satisfactorily  shown  to  have  incited  this 
levying  of  war ;  if  there  was  a  levying  of  war  ; 
and  whether  he  was  aiding  and  assisting  at  it. 
I  have  now  done  my  duty ;  it  remains  for  you 
to  discharge  yours.  If  you  have  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  ^uilt  of  the  prisoner,  you  are 
bound  to  give  to  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  he  participated  in  Uie  original 
design— that  all  the  acts  done  in  execution  of 
that  design  were  resolved  on  and  committed  by 
him — that  his  fixed  determination  on  the  6th  of 
June  was  not  abandoned — and  that  he  was  in 
connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  up 
to  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion — ^you  must  find  him  guilty. 

The  jury,  after  long  deliberation,  found  a 
verdict  of  '*  Guilty,"  with  an  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  mercy  from  the  prisoner's  youth, 
and  for  other  reasons. 

October  28rd. 

Solicitor-General  iHcUcheU) :  I  have  now  to 
apply  to  your  lordships  that  Terence  Bellmo 
M*Mant$8,  Patrick  O'Donohue,  and    Thomas 
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Francis  Meagher,  may  be  brought  to  the  bar 
to  receiye  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

They  were  accordingly  placed  at  the  bar. 

The  Cterk  of  the  Crown  (^haying  read  the 
indictment),  said  :  What  have  you,  Terence 
Bellew  M'ManuSf  now  to  Hay  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  ? 

M'Manus :  My  lords,  I  trust  I  am  enough 
of  a  Christian  and  of  a  man  to  understand  the 
awful  responsibility  of  the  question  which  has 
been  put  to  me.  Standing  upon  this  my  native 
soil,  standing  in  an  Irish  court  of  justice,  and 
before  the  Insb  nation,  I  had  much  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
me,  and  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not 
be  pronounced  against  me ;  but  upon  entering 
into  this  Court  I  placed  my  life,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance  to  me,  my  honour,  in  the 
hands  of  two  adrocates,  and,  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand liyes  and  ten  thousand  honours,  I  should 
hare  been  content  to  place  them  all  under  the 
watchful  and  glorious  genius  of  the  one,  and 
under  the  patient  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  other. 
I  am,  therefore,  content  on  this  point,  and  liave 
nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  this  to 
say,  which  no  advocate,  however  amdous  and 
devoted  he  may  be,  can  say  for  me — I  have  this 
to  say — ^that  whatever  part  I  may  have  taken  in 
my  struggle  for  my  countiy's  iodependenoe — 
whatever  part  I  may  have  acted  in  my  short 
career,  I  stand  before  your  lordships  now  with 
a  free  heart  and  light  conscience,  ready  to  abide 
the  issue  of  your  sentence.  And  now,  my 
lords,  in  this,  which  may  be  the  fittest  time  for 
me  to  put  this  sentiment  on  record,  I  say,  that 
standing  in  this  dock,  and  about  to  ascend  the 
scaffold,  it  may  be  to-morrow — it  may  be  now, 
it  may  be  never — whatever  the  result  may  be,  I 
wish  to  put  this  on  record,  that  in  no  part  of  my 
conduct,  in  no  part  of  the  proceedings  I  have 
taken,  have  I  been  actuated  by  animosity  to- 
wards Englishmen,  for  among  them  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  some 
of  the  most  prosperous,  and  in  no  part  which  I 
have  taken  was  I  actuated  by  enmity  towards 
Englishmen  individually,  whatever  I  may  have 
felt  of  the  injustice  of  English  rule  in  this 
island.  Therefore,  I  have  only  to  say,  it  is  not 
for  having  loved  England  less,  but  for  having 
loved  Ireland  more,  that  I  now  stand  before 
you. 

O* Donahue,  on  being  asked  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  what  he  had  to  say,  spoke  as  follows : 
— I  beg  to  say  that  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  SoUcttor- General  have  conducted  the  case 
against  me  fairly  but  strictly,  and  that  I  find  no 
fault  with  them,  nor  with  the  evidence  given 
against  me,  as  far  as  it  was  stated  to  the  jury. 
My  lords,  I  do  complain  that  in  such  a  country 
as  this  the  jurors  summoned  to  try  me — a 
stranger — for  a  political  offence  were  exclu- 
sively my  political  opponents,  and  with  such  a 
panel  I  regret  that  your  lordships  did  not,  as 
my  cotmsel  requested,  allow  my  jury  to  be 
called  from  thobe  who  had  not  served  or  had 
been  rejected  on  a  former  trial.  The  jury  thus 
selected  could  not  be  supposed  to  overcome  all 
bias,  and  I  believe  they  found  a  most  mistaken 
rerdiet.  Mr.  Justice  Moore  in  his  direction 
told  the  Jury  that,  if  I  assisted  Mr.  (ySrien 


whilst  engaged  in  a  treasonable  design,  I  was 
ffuilty  of  treason  although  I  might  not  know  of 
his  intent,  and  from  their  recommendation  to 
mercy  it  appears  they  found  me  guilty  on  that 
direction.  To  one  unlearned  in  the  law,  who 
might  suppose  that  treason  depended  on  inten- 
tion, it  seems  contrary  to  common  sense  that  I 
can  participate  in  a  treasonable  design  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  I  do  not, 
however,  presume  to  dispute  the  law  as  your 
lordship  has  stated  it  ;  but  no  earthly  judge  is 
in&Uible,  and  as  the  doctrine  is  so  startling, 
and  is  stamped  with  the  authority  of  M&. 
Moore's  high  constitutional  character,  and 
would  form  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  best  men,  I  humbly  request 
your  lordship  to  reserve  the  point  for  the 
consideration  of  the  judges;  if  your  lordship 
be  in  error,  that  error  will  be  corrected;  if  not, 
it  will  be  a  protection  to  every  one  to  know  that 
the  law  laid  down  here  has  been  confirmed.  It 
is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion,  nor  is  it  fit,  to 
defend  my  opinions  and  character;  I  will 
therefore  only  say  those  opinions  have  been 
tolerant,  sincere,  and  consistent.  I  am  grateful 
to  my  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Butt,  for  his  elo- 
quent and  truly  able  defence — ihe  more  so, 
because  that  defence  was  generously  given 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  given  to  his  pohtical 
antagonist.  I  cannot  express  my  admiration 
for  the  sincerity  and  great  talent  shown  by  my 
junior  counsel,  Mr.  Francis  Meagher,  and  his 
seal  in  my  defence.  I  also  beg  to  thank  mv 
solicitor,  Mr.  Laffan,  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  my  case,  and  the  great  exertions 
made  by  him  on  my  behalf.  I  thank  your 
lordship  for  this  patient  hearing. 

Meagher,  on  being  called  on  to  say  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
spoke  as  follows  : — My  lords,  it  is  my  intention 
to  say  a  few  words  only.  I  desire  that  the  last 
act  of  a  proceeding  which  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  public  time  should  be  of  short  duration ; 
nor  have  I  the  indelicate  wish  to  close  the 
dreary  ceremony  of  a  state  prosecution  with  a 
vain  dispkiy  of  words.  Did  I  fear  that  here- 
after, when  I  shall  be  no  more,  the  country  I 
have  tried  to  serve  would  think  ill  of  me,  I 
might,  indeed,  avail  myself  of  this  solemn 
moment  to  vindicate  my  sentiments  and  my 
conduct ;  but  I  have  no  such  fear.  The  country 
will  judge  of  those  sentiments  and  that  conduct 
in  a  light  far  different  from  that  in  which  the 
jury  by  which  I  have  been  tried  and  convicted 
have  received  them,  and  by  the  country  the 
sentence  which  yon,  my  lords,  are  about  to 
pronounce  will  be  remembered  only  as  the 
severe  and  solemn  attestation  of  mj  rectitude 
and  truth.  Whatever  be  die  language  in  which 
my  sentence  be  spoken,  I  know  that  my  fate 
will  meet  with  sympathy,  and  that  my  memory 
will  be  honoured.  In  speaking  thus,  accuse  me 
not,  my  lords,  of  an  indecorous  presumption. 
To  the  efforts  I  have  made  in  a  just  and  noble 
cause  I  ascribe  no  rain  importance,  nor  do  I 
claim  for  those  efforts  any  high  reward ;  but  it 
so  happens,  and  it  will  ever  happen  so,  that 
they  who  have  tried  to  serve  their  country,  no 
matter  how  weak  their  efibrts  may  haye  been, 
are  sure  to  receive  the  thanks  and  bleuingi  of 
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its  peoi^e.  With  my  ommtrymen  I  leave  mj 
memorj,  my  sentiments,  my  acts — proudly  feel- 
lag  that  they  require  no  vindication  from  me 
this  day.  A  jury  of  my  qonntiymen,  it  is  true, 
have  found  me  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I 
stood  indicted.  For  this  I  hear  not  the  slightest 
animosity  or  resentment  towards  them ;  influ- 
enced as  they  must  have  been  by  the  charge  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice.^  perhaps  they  could 
have  found  no  other  verdict.  But  what  of  that 
chaif^e  ?  Any  stronj^  observations  on  it  I 
feel  sincerely  would  lU  befit  the  solemnity  of 
this  scene;  but  I  would  earnestly  beseech  of 
you,  my  lord — ^you,  who  preside  on  that  bench 
— ^when  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  this  hour 
shall  have  passed  away,  that  you  will  appeal  to 
your  own  conscience,  and  ask  if  it  were  a  charge 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  impartial  and  indiffe- 
rent between  the  subject  and  the  Crown.  My 
lords,  you  may  deem  this  language  unbecoming 
in  me,  and  perhaps  it  may  seal  my  fate.  Bat  1 
am  here  to  speak  the  truth  whatever  it  may 
cost.  I  am  here  to  regret  nothing  I  have  ever 
done — to  retract  nothing  I  have  ever  spoken — I 
am  here  to  crave  with  no  lying  lips  the  life  I 
c(Hisecrate  to  the  liberty  of  my  country.  Far  from 
it  Even  here— here  where  the  thief,  the  liber- 
tine, and  the  murderer  have  left  their  footprints 
in  the  dust — here,  on  this  spot,  where  the 
shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and  from  which 
I  see  my  early  grave  in  unconsecrated  soil 
open  to  receive  me — even  here,  encircled  by 
those  terrors,  that  hope  which  beckoned  me  on 
to  embark  upon  that  perilous  sea  on  which  I 
nave  been  wrecked,  still  consoles,  animates,  en- 
raptures me.  No,  I  do  not  despair  of  my  poor 
old  country.  I  do  not  despair  of  her  peace,  her 
liberty,  her  glory.  For  that  country  I  can  do 
no  more  than  bid  her  hope.  To  lift  up  this  isle, 
to  make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  instead 
of  being,  as  she  now  is,  the  meanest  beggar  in  the 
world — to  restore  her  ancient  constitution  and 
her  native  powers — ^this  has  been  my  ambition, 
and  this  ambition  has  been  my  crime.  Judged 
by  the  law  of  Fngland,  I  know  that  this  crime 
entails  on  me  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the 
history  of  Ireland  explains  this  crime  and 
justifies  it.  Judged  by  that  history,  I  am  no 
criminal;  you  (turning  and  addressing  Mr. 
M'Mtmvs)  are  no  criminal;  you  (turning  again 
to  Mr.  (y Donahue)  are  no  criminal;  and  we 
deserve  no  punishment  Jndged  by  that  his- 
tory, the  treason  of  which  I  stand  convicted 
loees  all  guUt,  has  been  sanctified  as  a  duty, 
and  will  be  ennobled  as  a  sacrifice.  With  these 
sentiments  I  await  the  sentence  of  the  Court. 
Having  done  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty — 
having  spoken  now,  as  I  did  on  every  occasion 
during  my  short  career,  what  I  felt  to  be  the 
truth — I  bid  farewell  to  the  country  of  my 
birth,  of  my  passion,  and  of  my  death — the 
country  whose  misfortunes  have  invoked  my 
sympathies,  whose  fiactions  1  have  sought  to 
quell,  whose  intellect  I  have  prompted  to  lofty 
aims,  whose  freedom  has  been  my  fatal  dream. 
To  that  country  I  now  offer  as  a  pledge  of  the 
love  I  bore  her,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  I  thought,  and  spoke,  and  struggled 
for  her  freedom,  the  life  of  a  yooog  heart ;  and 
with  thai  hf e  all  the  hopes,  the  hononn,  the 


endearments  of  a  happy  and  an  honourable 
home.  Pronounce,  then,  my  lords,  the  sen- 
tence the  law  direct^  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
hear  it — I  trust  I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  its 
execution.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able,  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  to  appear  before  a 
higher  tribunal — a  tribunal  where  a  Judge  of 
infinite  goodness  as  well  as  of  iufinite  justice 
will  preside,  and  where,  my  lords,  many,  many 
of  the  judgments  of  this  world  will  be  reversed. 
DoBXRTr,  C.J.,  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence. Prisoners  at  the  bar  —  Teremee 
Bdtew  M'Manus,  Pairick  O'Donohmt,  and 
Thomat  Francis  Meagher,  after  deep  conside- 
ration before  entering  into  this  Court,  it  was 
my  intention,  in  the  performance  of  the  very 
painful  duty  which  devolves  upon  me,  not  to 
have  prolonged  your  stay  at  that  bar  by  any 
length  of  observation.  You,  and  each  of  you, 
appear  there,  having  been  convicted  by  the 
verdict  of  three  successive  juries  of  the  crime  of 
hi^h  treason — ^the  crime  of  the  crreatest  enor- 
mity known  to  our  laws.  I  feel  bound  to  say 
this,  that  it  is  the  deliberate,  dispassionate,  and 
calm  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  verdicts 
which  were  found  by  those  juries,  and  the  ver- 
dict which  was  found  by  a  former  Jury,  could 
not  have  been  other  tlum  they  were — that  no 
honest,  fair,  impartial,  and  conscientious  jurors, 
attending  strictly  to  their  oaths,  and  listening  to 
the  evidence  that  was  produced  in  this  Court  in 
the  course  of  these  unusually  protracted  trials, 
could  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  they  have  done.  They  have  [m>- 
nounced  you,  one  and  all,  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason.  That  crime  consists  in  having 
levied  war  in  this  county  within  and  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month  of  July— of  having 
levied  war  for  treasonable  purposes— and  that 
you,  and  each  of  you,  more  or  less  participated 
in,  excited  to,  and  prepared  for,  and  were  your- 
selves, some  of  you  more,  some  less,  actively 
engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  that  project  In 
order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  high  treadon  by 
the  levying  of  war,  it  is  no  ingredient  that  the 
means  should  be  proportioned  to  the  end  sought 
to  be  accomplished,  or  that  there  should  be  a 
rational  prospect  of  success.  The  parties  who 
engage  in  such  transactions  become  responsible 
if  they  have  arrayed,  assembled,  collected, 
drilled,  and  prepared  those  who,  by  force,  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  that  object — the 
common  object  that  was  in  view.  It  is  not,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to  any  forbearance  on  your 
part,  that  that  rebellion— for  such  I  may  term 
it— which  broke  out  in  that  week  was  brought 
to  a  speedy  condnnon.  It  is  not  due  to  you ; 
it  is,  under  Qod,  attributable  to  the  fidelity  and 
to  the  bravery  of  the  police  force.  When  I 
reflect  on  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences if  that  police  force,  either  seduced  by 
promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats  which  were 
made  use  of,  had  yielded  to  the  advances  that 
were  made  to  them,  if  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  congregated  numbers  that 
assembled  and  attempt^  Sieir  destruction,  or  if 
they  had  failed  in  <]Uspersing  those  bands  of 
rebels  who  assembled  around  them  on  the  hills 
— I  think  there  is  no  fair  man  who,  looking  at 
and  oontemplatiog  what  the  state  of  this  ooon- 
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tiy  mighi  hftTe  been,  will  not  fee  how  rapidly  a 
temponay  mceeea  might  have  added  to  the 
numbeis  of  the  inaiiTgents,  and  how  soon  this 
ooontiy  might  hare  been  deluged  in  blood,  and 
given  over  to  all  the  horrors  or  a  civil  war.    It 
&  from  that  we  have  escaped  b j  the  fidelity  and 
by  the  bravery  of  the  police  force.    I  am  very 
far,  God  knows,  from  wixhinf^  to  say  one  word 
at  this  moment  that  can  raise  or  enhance  the 
feelings  which  some  of  you  may  endure.    But 
I  cannot,  in  looking  to  what  was  the  state  of 
the  ooontcy  in  the  month  of  May  last,  avoid 
adverting  (without  entering  into  particulars  of 
it)  to  that  antiientie  speech  which  was  given  in 
evidence  upon  the  last  trial— eloquent  no  doubt 
it  U-.bat  who  can  avoid  seeing,  in  the  perusal 
of  that  speech,  delivered  by  you,  Mr.  Meagher, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  a  terrible  picture  of  what 
was  at  that  time  the  state  of  this  country,  and 
the  calamities  which  were  impending  and  medi- 
tated, and  from  which,  by  QqA*b  assistance,  we 
have  escaped  P    I  have  told  you  that  it  was  my 
wish  to  abstain  from  enlarging  or  giving  any 
details,^md  I  shall  do  so.    I  shall  merely  add 
this  observation,  that  from  the  commencement 
to  the  conduaion  of  this  commission,  which  has 
now  extended  to  the  fifth  week,  there  has  been 
a  perfect  coincidence  in  the  views  of  every 
member  of  this  bench  as  to  the  law ;  and  if  the 
observations  of  the  distinguished  judge  who 
presides  here  did  seem  to  yon  (and  I  can  make 
every  allowance  for  their  doing  so)  to  press  and 
bear  severely  upon  you,  perhaps,  in  a  calmer 
moment,  when  you  come  to  reffeot  upon  it,  yon 
will  see  that  it  was  firom  the  very  nature  of  the 
transactions,  themselves    that   those  comments 
legitimately  arose  which  appeared  to  yon  to 
press  with  nndue  severity  upon  yon.    Perhaps, 
when  yon  come  to  reflect  dispassionately,  you 
will  see  this  in  the  same  light,  and  I  trust  that 
you  may  be  more  reconciled  than  yon  appear  at 
present  to  the  justice  of  the  unhappy  fate  which 
awaits  you,  and  which  there  is  not  an  individual 
with  a  heart  to  feel  who  must  not  deeply  de- 
plore.   I  shall  now  not  detain  you  longer.    I 
have  merely  to  exhort  each  of  you  to  reflect  on 
the  awfbl  situation  in  which  each  of  you  at  this 
moment  stands,  and  to  prepare  for  the  dreadful 
fate  that  impends  over  you.    We  have  not  failed 
to  send,  as  was  our  duty,  to  the  Lord  Lieut- 
enant,   the  recommendations  with  which    the 
juries  in  your  respective  cases  have  accompanied 
the  verdicts  that  have  been  fbnnd  against  yon. 
But  you  must  be  well  aware  that  it  is  with  the 
Executive   Government,   and    the   Executive 
Government  alone,  that  the  fate  of  those  recom- 
mendations resu.    And  we,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  most  anxious  and  painfhl  duty,  have  now 
only  to  proceed  to  pass  upon  you,  and  upon 
each  of  yon,  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  is,  that  yon  Terence  Bellew  M'Manua, 
yon  Patrick   (yDonohwe,   and    yon    Thomae 
Francis  Meagher,  be  taken  hence  to  the  place 
whence  yon  came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  each 
of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you 
be  dead,  and  that  afterwards  the  head  of  each 
of  yon  shall  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  the 
body  of  each  divided  into  four  quarters,  to  be 
disposed  of  M  H«r  Mi^eaty  shaU  think  fit— and 


may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  your 
souls.(a) 

Beg.  V.  MylUne,  Oct.  M,  27,  S8, 1848.  8  Cox 
C.C.  528.  The  prisoner  was  tried  before  Maulb 
and  WiOHTMAH,  J  J.,'  on  the  same  indictment 
as  in  Dowling*9  cMie(h)  and  Oeffefs  case,(c) 
and  the  evidence  was  of  a  similar  diaracter. 

Parry,  for  the  prisoner,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury,  argued  that,  though  there  was  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy,  there  was  no  evidence  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  it  but  that  of  persons  who 
were  either  spies  or  accomplices,  or  both ;  and 
submitted  that  their  eridence  must  be  corrobo- 
rated by  untainted  testimony,  not  merely  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as  to  the 
participation  of  the  prisoner.  Be  referred  to 
dicta  of  Aldereon,  B.,  Lord  Abittger,  C.B.,  and 
lAUledaUy  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  FarUr,id)  Beg.  v. 
WUheaM  Rex  v.  Noakes.(J) 

The  Attomeg-C^eneral  (Sir  John  Jervis), 
in  his  reply,  contended  there  was  no  rule  of  law 
requiring  accomplices  to  be  corroborated ;  be- 
sides, tlie  fact  that  these  witnesses,  independently 
of  one  another,  had  given  the  police  from  day 
to  day  the  same  account  of  the  transactions  as 
they  occurred,  was  the  strongest  corroboration. 

Maulb,  J.,    in    summing   up :    It  has  been 
nrged  against    some  of  the  witnesses,  Powell 
and    Davis,    that   they    urged   and    soaded 
people   on   to  do   this  wicked  thing,   for  no 
doubt  it  is  a  most  wicked  thiuff  to  conspire 
and  devise  to  bum  down  public  buildings  and 
warehouses  and  assassinate  the  police,  throw 
vitriol  in  their  faoe8,  and  so  on.    It  is  said  that 
Powell  and  Davie  goaded  the  people  on.    If 
they  did  it  was  most  wicked  and  shamefhl.  But 
though  we  might  feel  some  compassion  for  the 
people  that   were  goaded  on,  they  would  be 
responsible  too.    If  a  child,  not  knowing  what 
he  was  about,  of  a  tender  age,  were  seduced 
into  doing  something  contrary  to  religion  or  con- 
trary to  law,  he  might  plead  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible, but  a  grown-up  man  is  responsible  for 
what  he  allows  people  to  urge  him  to,  though 
they  may  be  themselves  very  much  to  blame.  It 
is  ms  duty  to  resist  those  suggestions.  If  a  man 
is  to  be  exempted  from  responsibility  because  an 
offence  has  been  suggested  to  him,  there  would 
be  very  little  responsibility  for  crime  in  the  world. 
The  person  so  suggesting  is  an  infamous  and 
wicked  person,  but  the  person  who  listens  to  the 
suggestion  is  a  criminal,  if  what  he  commits  is  a 
crime.    If  a  man  robs  your  house  or  bnms  it,  it 
is  no  exeuse  that  somebody  desired  him  to  do  it. 
Therefc^e  we  have  to  consider  simply  and 
nakedly  the  question  of  whether  the  prisoner 
concumd  in    this  matter.    The  guilt  of  the 


(a)  For  proceedings  on  writ  of  error,  see  above, 
p.  881.  Afcifonais,  JDoiioAtif,and  Meagher,  after 
being  reprieved  (see  above,  p.  879ii.),  were  trans- 
ported to  Van  Dieman'sLandonHJia  "Bwift^ 
in  July,  1849.  McManme  escaped  early  in  1851, 
Donohue  in  March,  1853,  and  Meagher  8rd  Jan- 
nary  1853. 

(6)  Above,  p.  881. 

(c)  Above,  p.  467. 

(<0  8  C.  &  P.  108. 

(«)  7  C.  &  P.  272. 

(/)  5  a  1^  P.  826. 
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priBoner  has  been  spoken  to  very  largely  bj  the 
two  witnesses  whom  I  mentioned,  Thomas 
Powell  and  Gtorge  Davis.  A  great  many  re- 
marks haye  been  made,  and  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  upon  both  sides  as  to  their  character, 
and  the  character  of  two  or  three  other  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  for  the  prosecution. 
The}'  were  persons  who»  understanding,  as 
they  say,  that  there  were  dangerous  designs, 
dangerous  to  the  public,  themselves  among 
the  rest,  entertained  by  certain  Chartist  so- 
cieties and  meetings,  joined  those  meetings 
and  pretended  to  sympathise  with  their  views 
and  objects,  in  order  that  they  might  find  out 
and  communicate  those  designs  to  their  supe- 
riors, or  to  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.  That  is  the  description 
which  Powell  and  Davis  give  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  say  they  concurred  or  intended 
to  concur  really  with  the  objects  of  the  Char- 
tists, but  that  they  joined  them  and  pretended 
to  concur  because  that  was  the  only  means  by 
which  they  could  discover,  and  by  discovering 
defeat,  their  designs.  That  is  what  they  de- 
scribe themselves  to  be,  and,  adopting  that 
description,  they  are  called  spies,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  credit  unless  they 
have  a  particular  kind  of  corroboration.  With 
respect  to  the  other  class  of  witnesses,  of  whom 
Barrett  is  one,  Barrett  and  BaJdwinson^  what 
they  say  is  this:  "We  were  real  Chartists,  we 
concurred  in  their  objects,  we  concurred,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  criminal  purposes  which 
they  entertained,  but  we  now  give  evidence 
against  our  former  associates.*'  And  they 
probably  mean  you  to  understand  that,  when 
they  found  the  thing  was  to  go  so  far  as  it 
ultimately  was  carried,  they  got  alarmed 
and  retired,  either  for  their  own  safety,  or 
thinking  the  crime  was  of  so  atrocious  a 
character  that  they  would  not  participate  in 
it  Those  persons  are  said,  and  said  truly  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  be  accomplices,  and  it  is  said 
that  accomplices  are  not  to  be  believed  unless 
they  are  confirmed,  and  confirmed  in  a  particular 
way  which  I  will  refer  to  by  and  by.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween those  two  classes  of  persons.  The  latter 
persons  who  did  concur  in  the  objects  of  the 
Chartists  may  be  called  accomplices,  but  the 
others  cannot  be  called  accomplices,  because, 
upon  their  own  showing — which  we  must  take 
as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned — they  never 
were  so.  An  accomplice  is  a  person  who  concurs 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  and  helps  to  commit 

.  it  These  were  persons  who,  though  they  ap- 
peared outwardly  to  be  concurring,  were  doing 
just  the  reverse,  their  object  and  the  ejffect  indeed 

.  of  it  being  to  defeat  the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
So  that  they  were  by  no  means  accomplices. 

Then  it  is  said  that  they  are  spies,  and  there- 
fore they  ought  to  have  confirmation  in  the 
same  way  as  accomplices.  1  do  not  find  any 
rule  of  that  kind,  either  of  law  or  any  practice 
directing  juries  not  to  believe  parties  who  stand 
in  that  situation — but  the  truth  is,  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  is  for  the  sense 
and  consciences  of  juries  to  decide  on.  With 
respect  to  the  rule  as  to  accomplices  requir- 
ing confirmation,  though    nobody    can   apply 


that  to  spies,  and  it  is  said  with  great  em- 
phasis to  be  a  rule  of  law  that  all  lawyers 
have  laid  down — and  Baron  Alderson  and 
Chief  Baron  Abinger  were  cited  upon  the  sab- 
ject.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no 
rule  of  law  at  all  that  an  accomplice  cannot  be 
believed  unless  he  is  confirmed.  An  accomplice 
is  a  person  who  has  concurred  in  the  commission 
of  an  offence.  The  most  common  cases  prob- 
ably of  accomplices  giving  evidence  are  cases  of 
burglary,  where  a  house  is  broken  into  by  three 
or  four  people  who  are  disguised  and  not  known 
by  the  inhabitants.  Some  one  person  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness  against  the  others,  and  he 
says,  '*  I  committed  the  robbery,"  and  giTes  a 
detail  of  it,  and  says  certain  persons  who  were 
charged  conmiitted  it  too.  He  goes  through  and 
gives  a  long  statement  about  those  people.  It 
may  be  very  properly  said.  There  u  n  person 
who  confesses  himself  to  be  a  housebreaker — 
such  a  person  as  that  is  not  one  likely  to  feel 
much  respect  for  the  obligation  of  veracity, 
either  in  court  or  out  of  court ;  he  is  not  a  man 
whose  word  ought  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  anything  he  says.  And  that  is  a  very  sound 
observation  as  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to 
such  testimony.  It  often  happens,  too,  in 
a  case  of  burglary  that  an  accomplice  is 
open  to  this — he  is  an  associate  of  thieves — 
he  associated  on  the  occasion  in  question  with 
those  who  committed  the  crime.  They  were 
probably  friends  of  his — and  he  would  much 
rather  get  them  out  of  the  scrape  and  get  some 
innocent  man  in  than  fix  the  real  associates. 
That  is  a  strong  observation  upon  the  evidence 
of  an  accomplice  when  not  at  idl  confirmed  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  get  over.  That  is  the 
general  nature  of  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice 
and  the  observation  arising  out  of  it  But  it  is 
an  observation  addressed,  not  to  the  Court  to 
exclude  the  evidence,  but  addressed  to  the  jury 
who  have  to  weigh  the  evidence,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  say  whether  the  confirmation  will 
satisfy  them  or  whether  they  will  be  satisfied 
without  any.  If  they  are  satisfied  without  any 
confirmation  they  may  be,  and  their  verdict 
may  be  an  honest  and  just  and  true  one.  It 
depends  upon  the  story  that  the  man  tells.  It 
may  be  that  be  tells  a  story  which,  though  not 
confirmed  by  anyone  else,  has  some  intrinsic 
confirmation,  or  it  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
want  of  contradiction.  I  suppose  the  story  is 
one  which,  if  it  were  not  true,  the  prisoner 
could  prove  to  be  false ;  his  not  attempting  to 
do  that  would  naturally  lead  juries  to  yield  to 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  though  not  con- 
firmed. I  have  myself  sometimes,  in  this  place 
and  elsewhere,  made  the  observation  which 
always  is  made  by  judges  to  juries,  that  the 
evidence  of  an  accompOce  ordinarily  is  con- 
sidered by  juries  as  requiring  confirmation — and 
I  rather  mtimated  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
remember,  that  the  jury  had  better  not  act  upon 
that  evidence — but,  though  they  might  entertain 
some  suspicion,  acquit  the  prisoner.  I  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  case  after^ 
wards,  and  I  thought  the  sounder  view  (my 
mind  perhaps  being  a  little  technically  biassed 
by  what  is  found  in  the  books)  to  be  that  the 
jury  should  act  upon  the  impression  prodnoed 
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by  the  general  character  of  the  eridence  and 
their  own  knowledge  of  haman  affiurs.  The 
directions  of  jadges  giyen  to  juries  in  that  re- 
spect are  not  direc^tions  in  point  of  law  which 
jories  are  boond  to  adopt,  bat  observations 
respecting  facts,  which  judges  are  very  properly 
in  ihe  habit  of  giving,  because,  with  respect  to 
matters  of  fact,  the  judge  as  well  as  the  counsel 
upon  both  sides  endeavour  to  assist  the  jury. 
F^obably  the  counsel,  and  always  the  judge,  have 
had  long  experience  in  courts  of  justice,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  assist  the  jury  in  their  en- 
deavour to  judge  of  facts,  and  it  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  part  of  their  judicial  duty,  and 
not  as  laying  down  the  law,  that  judges  have 
made  this  observation  with  respect  to  confirma- 
tion. And  in  those  two  cases  of  Mr.  Baron 
Alderaon  and  Lord  Abinger,  the  judges  left  it 
entirely  to  the  jury.  Lord  Ahinger  says:  '*I 
think  yon  will  not  consider  the  confirmation 
sufficient  unless  it  applies  to  the  identity  of  the 
party  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  "  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  it."  That  is 
one  observation  which  he  made  applying  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  jury,  not  assuming  a  juris- 
diction of  his  own  to  decide  that  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

But  the  observation  arises,  and  it  is  a  very 
sensible  observation,  and  you  must  apply  it  to 
the  case  I  have  been  putting  of  a  burglar.  If  a 
man  comes  and  says  "  I  robbed  a  house,"  and 
gives  an  account  of  their  breaking  a  window 
and  opening  the  fastening  and  forcing  the 
shutter  and  getting  into  the  room  and  rummag- 
ing a  cupboard  m  that  room,  and  opening 
drawers  and  so  on,  and  an  entire  detail  of  the 
robbery,  that  may  be  confirmed  entirely  by  per- 
sons in  the  house  who  give  a  detail  quite  in 
terms  corroborating  him  as  respects  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  have  known  unless 
he  had  been  there.  He  then  says, ''  The  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  one  of  the  persons  with  me." 
With  respect  to  that  the  people  of  the  house 
can  say  nothing  at  all — and  inasmuch  as  he 
may  possibly  be  tempted  to  shift  from  a  guilty 
confederate  to  an  innocent  person,  who  may  be 
his  enemy — and  as  he,  being  a  burglar,  is  not 
likely  to  be  scrupulous  about  perjury,  the  jury 
may  say,  "  We  are  satisfied  that  you  robbed  the 
house,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  that  person 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  did  it,  unless  you 
are  confirmed."  Suppose  in  that  case  some- 
body should  show  that  the  prisoner  was  with 
the  witness  and  two  or  three  other  bad  charac- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  a  little 
before  or  after  the  robbery — that  he  had  been 
seen  very  soon  after  the  robbery  with  some  of 
the  property  in  his  possession,  that  would  be 
confirmation  as  to  the  particular  prisoner.  And 
that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  a  jury  would 
probably  think  sufficient.  They  would  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  have  it  shown  that  the  man 
was  telling  the  truth  as  to  all  the  details  of  the 
robbery  if  the  confirmation  did  not  touch  the 
personalitj  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  That  is 
really  the  object  and  meaning  of  that  observa- 
tion, which  is  one  entirely  for  juries,  as  to  how 
they  will  draw  an  inference  of  a  fact  But  then 
it  may  perfectly  well  be  that  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  the  statement  which  the  jury  may 


be  satisfied  of  without  confirmadon.  If  they  are, 
that  is  enough.  That,  however,  is  an  observa^- 
tion  founded,  I  think,  upon  good  sense.  That 
confirmation  ought  to  apply  to  the  person  of  the 
prisoner,  because,  though  an  accomplice  may  be 
telling  a  true  story  in  every  other  respect,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  some  other  person  and  not 
the  prisoner  who  was  present  upon  the  occasion 
when  the  crime  took  place.  If  you  should  not 
be  satisfied  that  that  was  the  case  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  or  entertain  any  doubt  whether 
that  is  the  case,  you  ought  to  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Those  observations,  however,  apply  to  accom- 
plices who  are,  as  I  tell  you,  when  the  crime 
committed  is  a  serious  one,  infamous  persons. 
It  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  defence  that 
any  person  who  would  concur  in  objects  such 
as  those  persons  had  in  hand  is  an  infamous 
person,  a  person  from  whom  you  cannot  expect 
truth,  though  he  is  upon  his  oath.  You  cannot 
rely  upon  him  with  certainty.  If  he  was  a 
person  who  helped  to  do  such  a  thing  as  this,  it 
is  like  a  robbery  or  burglary  or  murder  which 
a  man  who  would  do  might  perjure  himself. 
But  the  practice,  I  have  told  you,  has  never  been 
extended  to  that  other  class  to  whom  Powell 
and  Davis  belong,  who  are  called  in  one  word 
— spies — that  is,  persons  who  take  measures  to 
be  able  to  give  to  the  authorities  information  so 
as  to  prevent  those  who  are  disposed  to  break 
out  from  effecting  their  purpose.  Now,  certainly 
it  may  happen  that  a  spy  may  combine  two 
characters.  A  person  by  being  a  spy  does  not 
become  an  immaculate  person,  he  does  not 
become  incapable  of  doing  anything  wrong,  and 
he  may  do  many  other  wrong  things.  He  may 
actively  and  z^ously  instigate  people  to  com- 
mit an  offence,  and  having  so  done  may  inform 
against  them.  That  is  very  wrong  and  very 
abominable,  and  would  be  seriously  punishable. 
And  if  it  should  be  made  out  that  this  Chartist 
movement,  this  Chartist  war  apparently,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  all  over  London  (I  do 
not  of  coarse  mean  that  everybody  in  London, 
or  anything  like  it,  concurred  in  it),  and 
also  extended  to  Manchester— if  it  could  be 
proved  that  Powell  and  Davis  were  the  persons 
who  set  it  a-going  and  then  informed  of  them, 
they  would  be  extraordinarily  wicked.  But  the 
simple  fact  which  they  acknowledge  is  this.  In 
the  case  of  an  accomplice,  he  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  a  criminal.  In  the  case  of  these  men, 
they  do  not  acknowledge  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  say  they  understood  and  suspected,  and 
you  can  well  understand  that  ttom  what  we 
have  all  heard  talked  about,  they  supposed  there 
were  some  designs  of  violence  entertained  by 
the  Chartists.  Supposing  yon  should  be  con- 
vinced that  the  case  is — as  no  one  can  doubt 
upon  this  occasion — ^that  there  was  an  intention 
to  bum  houses  and  warehouses  and  attack  the 
police  and  everybody  that  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tect public  buildings  or  warehouses,  or  join  the 
police  in  the  protection  of  public  order — sup- 
posing a  person  had  reason  to  think  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  of  that  kind  going  on,  what  is 
he  to  do  ?  is  he  to  wait  quietly  and  see  whether 
the  conspiracy  would  ripen,  and  then  try 
whether  he  would  escape  in  the  coDflagration 
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and  mastaen  or  not?  Or  U  it  not  more 
reatonablo  to  try  aad  present  the  nonspiraoj 
eoming  to  a  head?  It  appean  to  me  he  mny 
rightly  do  so,  if  he  doee  nothinf  more  than  j 
that.  The  A ttomejf- General  jnstiaet  the  Go- 
Temment  for  employing  spies — not  that  these 
persons  were  originally  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment— ^but  he  rather  doubts  the  honesty  or  pro- 
priety of  the  person  who  is  the  spy  himself. 
It  certainly  appears  to  roe  that  the  GoYomment 
is  justified  in  causing  persons  to  become  spies 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information ;  and  I 
believe  that  a  person  so  employed,  if  he  does 
not  go  beyond  his  commission,  is  also  a  person 
who  is  not  to  be  blamed.  If  he  instigates 
offences  any  farther  than  by  a  mere  colourable 
concurrence  with  them,  he  is  guilty  of  sub- 
stantial crime  by  so  doing,  but  by  simply  takii^ 
measures  with  respect  to  a  design  which  is 
likely  to  be  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  and 
one  for  the  plunder  and  massacre  too  of 
private  individuals,  he  does  not  appear  to  do 
anything  nrhich  is  at  all  wrong.  If  he  does,  I 
do  not  see  why  those  who  employ  him  to  do  so 
would  not  be  wrong  too.  If  what  he  did  was 
wrong,  the  Government  desiring  him  to  do 
it  would  be  accessory  before  and  after  the  fact. 

It  may  well  enough  be,  however,  that  spies 
employed  to  do  what  I  think  is  no  more  uum 
right  may  go  beyond  their  commission,  and 
thMi  those  who  employ  them  would  not  be 
responsible  for  them.  And  it  is,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause they  have  in  some  instances  gone  beyond 
what  they  ought  to  do,  or  have  been  said  to  do 
BO,  that  they  are  spoken  of  commonly  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner.  There  is  no  doubt,  generally 
speiJLing,  that  any  kind  of  deceit  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  another  or  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  gain,  though  it  is  not  always  prohibited 
by  law,  IS  a  moral  wrong.  But  that  is  subject 
to  exceptions.  It  is  very  wrong  for  a  person 
generally  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  others, 
but  if  a  person  believes  there  are  some  other 
persons  in  a  room  laying  a  scheme  to  rob  his 
his  house  and  murder  his  family,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  doing  anything  wrong  in  putting  his  ear 
to  the  key-hole  and  listening  to  their  conversa- 
tion. And  it  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that, 
when  a  person,  believing  there  is  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  his  life  and  property,  or  those  of 
other  people,  takes  measures  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  body  in 
order  that  he  may  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
par^  he  was  so  suspecting. 

lliat  is  the  kind  of  character  which  Powell 
and  Davit  represent  themselves  to  be.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  case  of  an  ao- 
oomplioe  or  from  the  case  of  a  person  who 
mstigates  what  he  afterwards  informs  agtdnst. 
I  do  not  find  any  suggestion  made  that  Powell 
or  Dtwis.  or  either  of  them,  instigated  this 
prisoner,  George  Bridge  Mullins.  Ton  can 
hardly  think  that  very  Ukely.  He  is  said,  upon 
one  side,  to  be  a  surgeon,  and  from  the  other 
side  it  is  doubtful  to  know  what  his  position  is. 
The  Ationug-General  says  he  is  a  surgeon  who 
took  his  degree  himself.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  says  he  is  a  surgeon's  apprentice  who 
has  not  passed  his  examination.  There  is  a 
good  deal  said  about  his  moving  in  this  or  that 


sphere  of  soeietj^^there  is  not  mneii  evidenoe 
about  that.  But  with  lefud  even  to  a  rarseon's 
apprentice  at  SS,  that  is  an  age  at  whidi  per- 
sons are  much  more  likely  to  be  misled  by  their 
own  overweening  vanity  than  that  a  person  in 
that  class  of  life  should  allow  Powell  and  Davie 
to  induce  him  to  become  leader,  as  they  say  he 
was,  vice-chairman  of  this  society.  However, 
that  is  the  sort  of  person  which  he  is  said  to 
be.  As  to  those  people,  I  have  told  you  what 
position  they  stand  in.  They  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  persons  who  are  informen,  who  nave 
joined  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  concur- 
ring apparentiy  in  their  objeet,  only  that  they 
might  have  their  object  communio^  to  them. 
But  oertainly,  assuming,  which  we  mnst  do, 
that  this  offence  existed,  and  was  by  them  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  into  its  ultimate  eon- 
sequences  of  fire  and  plunder  and  massacre, 
good  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  country 
by  Powell  and  Davis,  if  it  were  Powell  and 
Davie  who  gave  the  information  which  enabled 
the  peace  authorities  of  the  country  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  and  devastation  which  would  have 
taken  placi%  If  anyone  is  disposed  to  blame 
them,  just  suppose  nobody  had  done  what  they 
did;  then,  instead  of  30  or  40  people  being 
apprehended,  you  would  have  had  aU  the  public 
buildings  in  London  and  many  private  ones 
burnt,  and  multitudes  of  people  killed,  for  no 
doubt  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  and  an 
immense  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Thai 
shall  it  be  said  that  nobody  ought  to  do  that  f 
It  appears  to  me  that  that  cannot  very  well  be 
said.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  think  a  man  may 
lawfully  go  in  disguise  into  a  hostile  camp  and 
obtain  luiowledge  of  the  measures  of  the 
enemy.  If  he  may  do  that  in  ordinary  war,  he 
may  do  it,  ii  fortiori,  in  case  of  a  traitorous  war 
sought  to  be  waged  against  society. 

Those  are  the  observations  which  appear  to 
me  to  arise  as  to  the  character  of  these  wit- 
nesses. It  is  urged,  however,  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  that  there  is  confirmation,  and  even 
supposing  Powell  and  Davie  to  stand  in  the 
situation  of  persons  whose  evidence  required 
confirmation,  and  could  not  be  believed  without 
confirmation,  they  are  confirmed.  It  is  not 
denied  or  dented  that  their  story  is  mainly 
true,  except  so  far  as  it  apjdies  to  MmUine  the 
prisoner.  On  the  other  side  it  was  said  that 
there  is  confirmation  even  as  to  the  person  of 
MuUine,    Ton  may  consider  that. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.(a) 

Reg,  V.  George  Joseph  Mantle.  This  was 
an  indictment  for  uttering  seditious  words,  and 
for  unlawful  assembly  and  seditious  conspiracy, 
tried  before  Alderson,  B.,  at  the  Chester  Winter 
Assises,  Wednesday,  December  6th.  A  short- 
hand note  of  the  proceedings  is  preserved  at 
the  Treasury.  Evidence  was  given  that  the 
prisoner,  an  itinerant  Chartist  speaker,  and  a 
wool- carder  at  Birmingham,  visited  Hyde  on 
August  8th,  1848,  and  delivered  a  speech,  which 
was  shortly  followed  by  disturbances,  to  an 
audience  of  1,800  persons  at  the  Chartist 
Assembly    Booms.     Polioe-eonstaUe    Browm 

(a)  Free  pardon  granted  19ch  May  1856. 
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gBTe  evidenee  that  the  Bubstance  of  the  speech 
WM  as  follows  t^ 

I  suppose  joa  want  me  to  tell  you  when  jou 
will  get  the  Charter.  Now  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  You  may  say  to 
Fearffua  O* Connor ,  'We  want  the  Charter.* 
Yon  need  not  think  he  can  get  you  the  Charter, 
yoQ  know  it  is  yourselves  that  must  get  it. 
You  will  say  next,  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  I 
will  tell  you ;  if  you  want  the  Charter,  you 
must  arm  yourselves,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
it  by  force,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  tyrannical 
government  of  this  country  will  never  give  yon 
Uie  Charter  by  moral  force — moral  force  ?  no — 
no  moral  force  for  me,  but  physical  force.  I  there- 
fore say,  arm  yourselves,  and  go  in  a  body  and 
drive  the  tyrants  from  off  their  seats,  and  do 
not  allow  ^em  to  oppress  you  any  longer.  I 
am  told  a  policeman  is  here.  Now  I  am  one  of 
those  people  that  do  not  care  for  the  police.  If 
he  does  not  behave  himself,  we  will  put  him  off 
this  ground ;  and  if  he  has  come  to  hear  what  I 
have  got  to  say,  he  shall  have  it  tu  his  heart's 
content  The  clothes  that  are  on  his  back, 
every  stitch  belongs  to  you ;  you  have  bought 
them,  and  they  are  yours,  every  stitch  of  ihem. 
There  are  not  a  bigger  set  of  scoundrels  in 
existence  than  the  bishops  and  the  parsons.  I 
say  down  with  Church  and  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment too,  for  they  are  the  greatest  curse  the 
working  people  of  this  country  have  to  contend 
with ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  without 
them,  and  tiiat  is  by  physical  force.  If  you  are 
organised,  let  them  see  your  strength  with  the 
bits  of  steel  at  the  end  of  your  staves.  I  say 
that  is  the  way  to  get  the  Charter.  What  do 
we  want  a  Queen  for  ?  Nor  do  we  want  Prince 
Albert,  nor  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his 
75,000/.,  and  odd  hundreds.  I  would  do  it  for 
the  odd  hundreds.  Now  when  the  Charter  is 
passed,  if  you  will  allow  me  that  situation,  I 
will  do  it  for  the  odd  hundreds.  If  I  had  a  wig 
upon  my  head,  would  yon  not  think  I  should 
make  as  good  a  bishop  as  the  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury 1     (Some  persons  cried  ont,  *  A  d d 

sight  better.')  We  do  not  want  J<ick  the 
S^vU.  I  call  Lord  John  the  Devil.  ^  say 
down  witii  them  all.  We  want  no  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  ....  Now  all  you  that 
will  join  with  me,  and  are  for  fighting, 
and  putting  down  this  Government,  signify 
the  same  by  holding  up  your  right  hands. 
(Nearly  all  the  people  present  held  up  their 
hands.)  Now,  people,  think  of  what  I  have 
said  to  yon.  It  is  a  serious  thing — ^think— think 
— ^think.  Arm — arm — arm.  Organize — orga- 
nise—organize, as  Dr.  M'DouaU  told  yon.  I 
say  now  arm  and  organize.  I  am  not  going  to 
prison — at  least  not  to-night  from  Hyde — for 
from  this  meeting  they  daro  not  take  me.  (A 
Toice, '  We  will  stop  them  from  that.')  After 
the  meeting  is  over  they  will  not  find  me.  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  Irishmen  in  this  country ; 
and  I  hope,  if  there  is  any  here,  they  will  set 
about  getting  themselves  back  to  Ireland  to 
assist  Sieir  brethren  to  get  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  This  I  candidly  tell  you,  you  must 
assist  one  another,  for  withoat  the  assistance  of 
the  English  the  Irish  cannot  get  the  Repeal,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  we  cannot 


get  the  Charter,  and  if  we  are  united  together 
we  will  get  both-— that  is,  if  you  are  prepared  to 
take  it,  and  that  must  be  done  by  fighting. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  I  am  one  of  the  greatest 
cowards  living  ;  still  I  advocate  physic^  force. 
It  is  fear  that  will  make  me  fight,  and  my  fear 
is  that,  if  I  do  not  fight  against  the  tyrants  of 
this  country,  they  will  starve  me  to  death.  I 
have  been  sent  amongst  you  to-night  to  tell  yon 
to  arm  yourselves  and  be  ready,  for  the  time  is 
fast  drawing  nigh.  I  shall  return  to  yon,  and 
lead  you  in  the  struggle.  I  say  arm,  and  soon 
we  will  drive  the  enemies  of  the  people— Lord 
John  and  his  crew — ^from  this  country  the  same 
as  the  Frenchmen  drove  Louis  Philippe  from 
France,  and  then  the  people  of  this  country  can 
have  their  rights^  but  not  till  then.  If  you  want 
to  get  without  the  tyrants  of  this  country,  arm 
yourselves.  And  if  you  want  the  People's 
Charter  I  say  arm,  arm.  I  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  see  innocent  blood  spilt, 
but  to  see  the  blood  of  the  tyrants  will  do  me 
good.  Oh,  if  I  was  only  at  the  head  of  you, 
with  your  guns  and  pikes  shining,  and  the  white 
banner  of  liberty  .flying,  what  would  the  tyrants 
of  Hyde  think  of  that  ?  For  my  part  I  hope  to 
see  them  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
police  are  the  scum  of  the  earth,  too  idle  to 
work,  and  they  live  upon  your  earnings.  What 
are  they  for?  Only  to  lock  you  up  if  you 
speak  for  your  rights.  Now  all  of  you  who  are 
for  putting  down  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  established,  and  are  for  forming  one 
composed  of  the  people,  will  with  me  give  three 
cheers.  (Three  cheers  were  given.)  Now  all 
you  women  who  have  husbands  that  will  not  join 
the  Chartist  body,  and  fight  for  his  liberty,  say 
to  him,  *  You  took  me  for  better  and  for  worsen 
you  have  many  cluldren,  will  you  stand  there 
and  see  your  children  starve  while  there  are  so 
many  of  your  countrymen  fighting  for  liberty  ? ' 
The  husband,  if  he  is  a  man,  will  take  his  gun 
and  his  pike,  and  will  turn  out  and  fight  for 
liberty  and  the  People's  Charter,  which  wdl  soon 
be  the  Uiw  of  the  land.  It  is  now  getting  late. 
I  hope  you  will  not  forget  what  I  have  said  to 
you ;  arm  yourselves,  and  be  ready." 

Edward  Whittle,  an  excise  officer,  gave 
similar  evidence.  In  cross-examination  he  re- 
membered that  the  defendant  had  told  them  to 
arm  themselves  with  the  weapons  of  political 
warfare,  but  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  spoken 
of  "the  keen-edged  sword  of  justice,  and  the 
whistling  bullet  of  truth."  Verdict — Guilty  oo 
all  counts.    For  sentence,  see  below,  p.  1 181. 


Beg,  v.  Balph  and  others.  December  7th, 
1848.  This  was  an  indictment  for  seditions  con- 
spiracy and  riot  at  Hyde  in  1848,  and  was  tried 
before  Aldbbson,  B.,  at  the  Chester  winter 
assizes.  The  Attorney- OenercU  (^Jervis),  in 
opening  the  case,  said  : — 

Before  I  explain  to  yon  the  exact  nature  of  the 
evidence  to  be  adduced  before  you,  it  will  be  im- 
portant just  to  gUnee  rapidly  at  the  state  of 
things  occurring  about  that  period.  In  the 
month  of  August  and  the  preceding  months  yon 
are  well  aware  that  the  humbler  classes  of  this 
country,  suffering,  I  am  sony  to  say,  under 
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irbat  I  tnut  was  bat  a  temporary  tnspensioii  of 
trade,  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  my  daty,  as  it  is 
here,  to  state  that  the  state  of  organization  was 
sacb  as  would  have  stnxck  terror  into  the  breasts 
of  the  quiet  and  weD -disposed,  if  the  public  had 
been  well  informed  of  that  organization. 

It  was  such,  that  at  various  parts  of  the 
country,  without  the  Government  having  the 
meauR,  as  they  thought,  of  detecting  their  move- 
ments, simultaneous  meetings  were  held  with 
a  view  of  paralysing  the  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  enabling  those  with  whom  they  were 
in  a  state  of  co-operation — the  ill-disposed  in 
Ireland — to  carry  into  fiill  effect,  as  they  sup- 
posed, their  traitorous  attempts,  namely,  by 
force  to  attain  what  they  deemed  foolishly  would 
be  a  bene6t  to  their  country — the  repeal  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  that  country, 
while  they  have  been  feeding  upon  the  money 
80  generously  and  liberally  bestowed  by  this 
country,  were  then  organizing  treason  against 
this  country ;  and  the  object,  I  fear,  of  those 
who  were  ill-disposed  in  this  country  was,  by 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
preventing  them  from  centralizing  their  power, 
to  enable  the  Irish  to  achieve  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  while  the  deluded  persons  in  this  country 
thought  they  should  by  such  means  obtain  the 
Charter  they  desire. 

In  consequence  of,  or  in  pursuance  of,  this 
arrangement,  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
month  of  July — I  believe  June,  July,  and 
August — at  Hyde  and  tlie  immediate  neighbour- 
hoc^,  and  the  crisis  being  near  at  hand,  as  they 
supposed,  and  not  knowing  that,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  where  parties  are  combined  for 
dangerous  purposes,  as  these  are,  there  will  be 
among  them  those  who  will  betray  their  pur- 
pose, and  apprize  the  Government  of  their 
actions — supposing  in  the  middle  of  August 
that  the  crisis  was  approaching  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government,  they  sent  dele- 
gates from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from 
London  and  elsewhere,  to  the  different  manu- 
facturing districts  throughout  England,  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  one  of  these  defendants, 
Amiitage,  having  called  together  a  meeting  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a 
stranger  who  would  address  the  Chartists,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Mantle,  whose  case  was 
under  consideration  yesterday,  addressed  to 
about  1,800  persons,  in  the  evening,  a  most  in- 
flammatory address,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  detail  to  you  further,  unless  my  learned 
friend  desires  it. 

Before  that  time,  I  believe  that  those  who 
called  themselves  Chartists  had  been  divided 
into  two  classes.  There  were  the  moral  force 
Chartists,  who  thought,  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  think,  that  by  argument  they  could 
obtain  their  object ;  and  there  were  those  that 
were  for  physical  force— the  fighting  men — who 
were  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  wrest 
by  furce  from  the  Government  that  which  honest 
awument  could  not  attain.  And  before  the 
8tn  of  August,  I  believe,  I  shall  show  you  that 
the  latter  class  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drilling 
and  training  with  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hyde,  or  in  Hyde.    And,  in  truth,  this  large 


meeting,  having  been  so  addressed  upon  the 
call  of  Armitage,  one  of  the  defendants,  by 
Mantle  on  the  8th  of  August,  on  the  12th, 
which  was  the  Saturday  following,  a  large  body 
of  them,  500  or  600  persons,  did  attend,  and 
were  drilled,  and  went  through  the  military 
order  at  night,  Sellart,  one  of  the  defendants, 
having  previously  been  a  soldier,  superintending 
that  instruction. 

Being  thus  prepared,  by  some  secret  arrange- 
ment and  communication  the  day  of  the  general 
rising  was  fixed  for  the  14th ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  at  11  o'clock,  130  or 
more  of  the  persons  in  Hyde  turned  out,  every 
one  of  them  armed  with  pikes  and  guns ;  and 
to  show  how  perfect  their  arrangement  was,  on 
that  day  and  at  that  time,  in  Ashton,  in  Duekin- 
field,  and  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  this  county  and  in  Lancashire,  there  were 
simultaneous  risings  under  similar  circumstances, 
and,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter  on  another  occa- 
sion one  body  of  these  persons,  were  prepared 
not  only  with  pikes  and  muskets,  but  with  can- 
non, to  carry  out  their  dangerous  object. 

Being  thus  armed,  they  paraded  the  town  of 
Hyde  in  military  order.  They  stopped  persons 
and  searched  them  for  arms,  and  threatened 
to  kill  them  if  there  was  resistance.  Having 
assembled  in  the  market  place  of  Hyde,  they 
marched  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
in  military  array  to  Woodley  Mill,  and  they 
then  took  their  course  firom  that  place  to  all 
the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  putting  out  the 
fires  and  drawing  out  the  plugs,  under  the  ex- 
pectation, as  I  suppose,  that,  if  on  the  following 
morning  the  factory  hands  were  short  of  em- 
ployment, they  might  be  induced  to  join  their 
rising,  and  thus  swell  their  formidable  force. 
Happily  that  was  not  so;  they  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, join  them.  They  returned  the  following 
morning ;  and  I  ought  to  state,  as  I  now  do,  as  a 
credit  to  that  class  of  operatives,  that  out  of  the 
eighteen  men  who  are  defendants  now  at  the  bar, 
seven  only  are  factory  hands.  The  rest,  I  be- 
lieve, are  tailors,  colliers,  and  persons  of  thai 
description. 

The|;  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  night 
in  this  state.  The  persons  whom  they  expected 
to  meet  were  interrupted;  they  did  not  come 
from  Ashton  and  other  places,  the  object  being 
— as  you  will  hear,  I  believe,  detdled  in  the  evi 
dence — ^that,  if  there  had  been  formed  a  junction 
of  those  different  bodies,  they  intended  to  march 
upon  Ashton,  to  seize  the  barracks,  and  destroy 
the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time 
was  well  chosen.  It  was  the  period  when  the 
assizes  were  held  here  at  Chester  and  at  liv-er- 
pool.  The  constabulary  of  the  district  was 
therefore  absent  from  its  duty.  The  time  was 
chosen  at  a  period  in  August  when  they  knew 
that  most  of  the  magistrates  were  absent  from 
the  spot ;  and  no  one  can  tell  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  this  rising  if,  by  the 
energy  of  the  authorities,  a  large  body  of  the 
military  had  not  been  marched  into  the  town  on 
the  following  morning  ;  and  but  for  the  credit* 
able  exertions  and  the  meritorious  action  of 
the  gentry  and  tradesmen  in  the  Deighboor- 
hood,  who  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers, 
as  special  constables,  saoificing  their  comforts 
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and  leaYing  their  biuiness  for  many  weeks  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pablio  peace. 

The  jury  found  sixteen  defendants  gailtj  of  a 
eonspirauj  to  raise,  make,  and  levy  insurrec. 
tions,  riots,  routs,  tumults,  seditious  and  nn- 
lawftil  assemblies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  fifteen  of  these  of  riot,  as  well,  and  acquitted 
three  defendants.  On  the  following  daj  the 
defendants  and  George  Jotepk  Mantle,  who 
had  been  tried  separately,  were  placed  at  the 
bar. 

Sbittbmgb 

Aldbbson,  B.  :  You  have  been  convicted  of 
various  offences  connected  with  the  unhappy 
outrages  which  took  place  at  Hyde,  partly  on  die 
8th  and  previous  days,  the  outbreak  itself  taking 
place  on  the  14th  day  of  last  August 

One  cannot  but  observe  that  there  was  a  very 
oonsiderable  and  simultaneous  rising  intended 
to  take  place  over  a  great  part  of  the  manu- 
ihcturing  districts  at  that  time.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, in  your  case^those  of  you  I  mean  who 
were  convicted  of  conspiracy — have  taken  the 
more  merciful  view,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  con 
nected  only  with  Hyde  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhcod,  and  that  your  object  was  to  disturb  the 
course  of  trade  in  tlutt  district  rather  than  to  alter 
the  state  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  large.  Tbey  have  not  found  the  same 
with  respect  to  Mantie,  for  they  have  found  him 
guilty  of  a  larger  conspiracy — and  probably 
wisely,  for,  if  the  speech  made  by  him  on  the 
8th  of  August  had  been  given  in  its  full  length 
at  the  trial  which  took  place  yesterday,  as  it  was 
at  the  trial  which  took  place  the  day  before,  the 
Jury  would  probably  have  thought,  with  the 
whole  cf  that  evidence  before  them  (which,  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Attorney-General,  they  had 
not)  that  the  conspiracy  was  of  the  ]BTger  rather 
than  of  the  less  aggravated  description. 

I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  you  all  that 
which  I  have  also  impressed  upon  a  set  of 
persons  who  have  juet  been  treated  with  the 
lenity  of  the  Crown,  that  these  disturbances 
produced  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that 
which  the  unhappy  dupes,  who  compose  the 
ereater  part  of  them,  intend.  They  think  that 
by  these  disturbances  they  are  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  distress.  The  distress  perhaps  ori- 
ginally causes  them,  but  they  cause  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  distress,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were 
to  give  to  a  person  in  a  fever  a  large  dose  of 
brandy  by  way  of  curing  him.  It  would  only 
increase  the  fever  instead  of  relieving  it. 

At  the  time  when  you  made  this  outbreak 
there  was  a  great  disturbance  almost  throughout 
all  Burope,  and  this  country  remainiug  at  peace 
and  in  tranquillity  (if  it  had  pleased  God  that  it 
should  so  have  done),  the  capital  of  other  coun- 
tries which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  outbreaks 
there  would  have  flowed  hither — the  capital  so 
flowing  in  would  have  produced  work,  and  the 
work  so  produced  would  have  diminished  the 
distress,  and  the  general  distress  being  dimi- 
nished, yours  would  have  been  diminished  also. 
But  if  vou  create  outbreaks  in  this  country,  then 
yon  reduce  capital  to  the  same  situation  in  this 
ooontxy  in  which  it  has  been  in  others.    It  has 


a  tendency  not  to  come  here.  So  that  your 
outbreaks  cause  the  very  distress,  the  very  evil 
of  which  you  complain.  If  you  would  leave  it 
alone  and  be  quiet,  then  the  outbreaks  in  other 
countries,  unhappy  as  they  are  for  them,  would 
not  be  uxihappy  for  you,  for  you  would  have  the 
benefit  of  your  tranquillity,  as  they  would  suffer 
for  their  insubordination.  Instead  of  this,  you 
prevent  the  very  cure  which  God  was  worlung 
on  your  behalf. 

It  is  an  offence  which  might  have  issued  in 
murder — which,  unhappily,  in  the  neighbouring 
district  to  that  in  which  you  are  situated,  did 
issue  in  murder.  It  might  have  done  so  in  one 
instance  which  came  before  us  yesterday,  for 
one  of  vour  leaders  put  a  pistol  to  a  man's 
month,  tnough  the  crime  was  prevented ;  and  I 
do  not  forget  that,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it  in 
the  sentence  which  I  am  passing  upon  the  man 
who  prevented  it,  I  mean  James  Hall, 

But  the  law  must  be  vindicated  by  severe 
punishment.  Believe  me,  I  regret  very  much 
that  it  falls  to  my  duty  to  do  this.  I  know  that 
most  of  you  are  decent  respectable  people,  that 
you  are  not  like  the  ordinary  class  of  persons 
who  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  that  you  are 
not  thieves — that  you  do  not  break  through  and 
steal — ^that  you  are  people  who  have  good  con- 
nections, BO  to  speak ;  respectable  people  con- 
nected with  you  who  will  suffer  by  your  suffer- 
ing. Probably  many  of  you  have  wives  and 
children.  They  will  suffer  in  your  suffering.  I 
feel  for  them,  I  feel  for  you ;  I  am  sorry  it  is 
my  du^  to  inflict  severe  punidiment  upon  you, 
but  I  must  do  it  The  law  must  be  vindicated, 
and  people  must  be  convinced  that  these  are 
dangerous  offences  for  them  to  commit.  There- 
fore you  must  all  of  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
suffer  severe  punishment. 

Now  let  us  distinguish  as  well  as  we  can 
between  the  separate  cases.  Some  of  you 
deserve  undoubtedly  more  severe  punishment 
than  others.  Tou,  Mantle,  made  that  most 
outrageous  and  seditious  speech  upon  the  8th  of 
Aufi^ust,  and  you  were  a  party  to  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  on  the  14th  of  August.  You 
were  not  there — that  is  to  sa^,  you  were  not 
there  in  body — but  your  spint  was  there.  It 
was  you  that  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the 
battle,  and  then  the  trumpeter  is  not  found  in 
the  van  of  the  army  afterwards.  That  is  almost 
alwavs  the  case ;  the  dupes  go  forward,  and  the 
quacks  who  bring  them  into  the  scrape  leave 
them  in  the  lurch.  You  are  a  youuff  man  with 
a  voluble  tongue,  and  unfortunate^  with  an 
empty  head— just  such  stuff  as  mob  orators  are 
usually  made  of,  just  enough  of  plausibility  to 
make  what  you  say  dangerous,  but  not  enough 
of  wisdom  to  make  what  you  say  useful.  I  wish 
you  to  study  more,  and  to  speak  less — ^to  learn 
— you  are  capable  of  it— to  learn  your  duties  a 
littie  better  before  you  presume  to  teach  them 
to  others — to  know,  if  you  can  know,  that  a  boy 
of  22  is  not  competent  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  England — that  he  had  better 
know  a  little  about  it  before  he  undertakes  it, 
and  that  he  had  better  not  instigate  a  large 
number  of  starving  people  to  make  insurrection 
against  the  Government  without  knowing  where 
the  brand  which  he  throws  into  the  midst  of 
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oivilixed  life  will  stop  its  flames,  or  how  many 
countries  and  empires  may  be  destroyed  by  tlie 
act  of  a  madman,  or  a  child,  or  a  fool.  Yon 
mnst  bo  put  into  prison,  therefore,  to  prerent 
yoar  doing  mischief  for  the  future ;  yon  must 
suffer,  in  order  that  people  in  your  situation 
may  know  that  it  is  perilous  to  set  other  people 
to  do  mischief.  The  sentence,  therefore,  upon 
you  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
and  that  you  find  sureties  for  yoor  good  be- 
haviour for  two  years  more — ^yourself  in  100/. 
and  two  suretien  in  25/.  each — and  that  you  be 
imprisoned  till  those  sureties  be  given. 

With  respect  to  you,  Charles  SeUart,  you 
also  have  been  a  principal  person  in  these 
matters.  You  were  a  servant  of  the  Queen — 
for  you  were  either  in  the  marine  or  military 
service,  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  which — 
but  you  availed  yourself  of  the  knowledge 
which  you  so  acquired  to  train  and  drill  people 
to  break  the  public  peace  of  Her  Majesty. 
People  like  you  must  be  taught  that  by  com- 
mitting such  offences  they  will  incur  severe 
penalties.  The  real  punishment  belonging  to 
your  offence  is  transportation,  for  there  is  a 
statute  which  makes  the  drilling  of  persons  in 
this  way  a  transportable  offence.  You  are  not 
indicted  for  that,  therefore  that  sentence  cannot 
be  passed }  but  that  is  the  crime  of  which  yon 
have  been  guilty,  and  that  is  the  real  crime  for 
which  you  are  punished.  The  sentence  upon 
you  is  that  you  also  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  and  find  sureties — ^yourself  in  100/.  and 
two  sufficient  sureties  in  25/.  each*-for  the  like 
period.  The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  pass 
lighter  sentences  on  the  remaining  prisoners. 

Beg.  V.  Ratcliffe  and  Constantine.  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1848.  Trial  of  Joseph  Ratcliffe 
and  Joseph  Constantine  before  Aldbbson,  B., 
at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1848,  for 
the  murder  of  Police-constable  Bright  in  the 
course  of  the  disturbances  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  on  August  14th,  1848.(a)  The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  John  Jervis),  in  opening  the  case, 
said :  Before  the  14th  of  August  in  the  present 
year,  meetiuffs  and  arrangements  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  an  organization  of  a  very  for- 
midable character.  What  was  the  precise  object 
of  those  meetings,  what  was  the  particular  design 
of  that  organization,  I  would  rather  you  should 
collect  from  the  evidence  before  you,  but  the 
result  was  that  on  the  14th  of  August  simulta- 
neous risings  took  place  in  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashton,  and  between  11  and 
12  o'clock  a  large  body  of  persons  was  collected 
in  Catherine  Street,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns 
and  other  weapons  of  offence.  I  shall  trace  Uiem 
from  Catherine  Street  down  Bentinck  Street, 
which  runs  across  Old  Street  and  Stamford 
Street.  In  the  course  of  their  progress  some- 
where down  that  street,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  a  police  officer,  I  think,  was  standing 
when  the  first  act  of  aggression  took  place, 
which  I  shall  mention  to  you  in  passing,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  yon  the  bearing  of  that  act 
upon   the   general    transaction.     The  man  of 

(a)  See  Alderson's  chaige  to  the  grand  jury 
n  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  11  &  18  Tiet.  e.  18., 
in  6  8t.  Tr.  N.S.  App.  B.  1189. 


the  name  of  Smi^  then  standnig  at  the  eoti 
of  Mom  Street  was  in  some  jeopardy.  A  pistol 
waa  presented  at  his  head,  which  mined  fire,  and 
the  par^  proceeded  on.  As  they  came  to  the 
third  street,  a  street  called  Brook  Street,  some 
of  the  persons  assembled  said  that  Briaki  was 
coming,  upon  which  a  person  named  Sigley^  who 
has  absconded  and  is  not  in  custody,  ran  after 
him,  but  by  mistake,  I  believe,  went  down  the 
wrong  street  He  returned  without  Bright. 
Bright  was  brought  up  to  the  comer,  where  I 
believe  a  pistol,  I  will  tell  you  by  whom,  was 
presented  at  him  and  missed  fire.  He  went  down 
the  street  till  he  came  near  the  place  where  Old 
Street  cuts  Bentinck  Street.  At  that  place  he 
was  seized  .by  three  or  more  persons,  taken 
partly  down  &e  street ;  some  altercation  took 
place,  he  having  stated  that  he  knew  the  parties 
who  were  thus  assidling  him.  He  was  first 
struck  with  a  pike  violently  in  the  thigh,  and 
while  he  was  staggering  from  that  act,  was  shot 
dead  and  fell  upon  (he  street  My  lord  wii)  tell 
you  as  a  proposition  of  law,  and  it  is  one  snp- 
ported  by  morality  and  common  sense  also,  tiuKt, 
if  various  persons  go  out  in  an  illegal  comlnna- 
tion,  armed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  all  oppo- 
sition by  force  and  violence,  all  persons  who  are 
present  with  that  resolution  are  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  others ;  and  if,  therefore,  yon 
should  be  of  opinion,  upon  the  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation, that  blood  was  shed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned  by  one  ol  that 
body  so  assembled  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
August,  and  that  Bright  was  shot  as  the  result 
of  a  general  combination  of  the  body  to  reeist 
all  force  and  opposition  and  to  qaeU  resistaneo 
by  force,  there  is  no  doubt,  legally  and  morallj* 
•every  one  of  the  persons  who  were  present  npon 
that  occasion  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

But  I  was  well  aware  that  while,  perhaps,  I 
might  not  be  perfectly  discharging  my  doty  if  I 
did  not  present  the  case  to  yon  in  a  manner  to 
show  to  you  and  to  the  public  what  is  the 
full  extent  of  the  liability  of  persons  an 
illegally  assembled  together,  yet  I  should 
not  be  presenting  it  altogether  fairly  for  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  if  I  had  arraigned  at 
the  same  time  all  those  who  were  originally 
included  in  the  indictment ;  and,  thererore,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  consistently  with  the  positioa 
I  hold,  to  make  a  selection,  in  the,  first  instance^ 
of  those  who  are  to  be  tried  upon  this  occasion 
and  to  present  to  you  a  case  which  I  fear,  by  the 
evidence,  will  present  a  fsx  less  difficult  question 
for  your  determination  than  that  which  I  should 
suggest  to  you  as  the  legal  effect  of  this  combi- 
nation. For,  although  you  might  be  of  opinion 
that  all  the  persons  there  assembled  were  assem- 
bled by  previous  concert  and  arrangement,  and 
might  be  legally  guilty,  all  for  the  act  of  one^ 
there  arises  another  question,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
less  difficult  and  much  narrower  than  the  first, 
namely,  whether,  whatever  may  be  the  resoh  of 
your  opinion  upon  the  general  evidence,  in  the 
case  of  these  two  men  who  are  now  at  the  bar 
before  you,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  say  tiiat  this 
act  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  somebody  at  the 
moment,  and  not  the  result  of  a  previous  oon- 
spiraoy  and  arrangement 

O,  F.  PoUoeh,  for  the  defence,  said  he  did 
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not  fear  that  a  British  jury  wooEl  tot  upon  the 
doctrine  rather  lightly  alluded  to  by  the  Attor- 
ney^General,  and  convict  these  men  because 
they  had  a  common  purpose,  if  that  purpose 
was  not  one  of  riolence,  and  leading  at  that 
time  to  violence.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
previous  concert,  either  against  the  deceased  or 
against  the  police  generally,  or  to  do  personal 
violenoe  to  anyone,  but  only  of  a  combination 
to  make  one  of  those  displays  of  physical  force 
that  were  then  so  common.  If  during  such 
demonstration,  even  supposing  it  illegal,  a 
quarrel  should  arise  between  some  of  the  parties 
demonstrating  and  a  policeman,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  latter  was  killed,  that  would  not 
render  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  demon- 
stration liable.  Before  the  prisoners  could  be 
made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others,  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  had  a  common  purpose 
leading  to  personal  violence.  Counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  contend  that  neither  of  the  prisoners 
had  any  part  in  the  death  of  Bright. 

The  Attorney- General,  in  reply,  admitted 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  general  com- 
bination among  the  whole  body  to  attack  the 
police,  but  contended  that  there  was  evidence  of 
a  common  intention  to  do  so  among  some  of 
them,  as  shown  by  their  acts.  The  prisoner 
Ratcliffe  was  shown  to  have  stabbed  the  police- 
man with  a  pike,  though  this  was  not  the 
wound  that  proved  fatal.  As  regards  Oonstan- 
tine,  there  being  no  evidence  that  he  inflicted 
an^  injury  on  the  policeman,  and  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  a  party  to  any  combina- 
tion to  do  so,  the  Crown  were  prepared  to  con- 
sent to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  this  charge. 

AiiDBBSON,  B.,  summed  up,  and  left  it  to  the 
Jury  whether  Batcliffe  was  actually  present, 
and  did  acts  which  showed  him  to  have  been  in 
concert  with  the  man  by  whom  the  fatal  wound 
was  inflicted. 

The  jury  found  Batcliffe  ^ilty,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy,  and  acquitted  Conetantme. 

Sentenob. 
Aldssson,  B.  :  Joseph  Bqicliffe^  you  have 
been  foundguilj^,!  cannot  but  think  upon  very 
substantial  proof,  of  the  crime  of  wilful  murder. 
The  jury  have  recommended  your  case  to  the 
merciful  consideration  of  the  Crown.  I  shall 
transmit  that  recommendation  to  the  proper 
quarter.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  my  province 
to  tell  you  what  your  fate  will  probably  be. 
Ton  have  been  found  guilty  of  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  a  totally  unoffending  man,  and 
though  yours  was  not  the  hand  which  fired  the 
unfortunate  shot,  of  that  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied. I  entirely  agree  with  the  view  which  the 
jury  seem  to  have  taken  of  your  case ;  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  was  not  your  hand  which 
fired  the  shot.  So  far,  tbereff^re,  as  that  goes, 
yon  are  entitled  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  Crown,  if  that  can  be  a  ground.  But  then 
I  remember  that  you  fired  a  pistol,  which, 
though  it  did  not  hit,  was  aimed ;  that  you  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  man  before  when  that 
pistol  was  fired,  that  you  attacked  him  cruelly 
with  a  pike,  all  which  circumstances  show  me 
that  in  the  passion  and  in  the  violence  of  the 
moment  yon  were  not  minded  to  remember  your 


du^  to  God  and  your  duty  to  man.  And  so  it 
always  will  be  when  men  like  you  enter  upon 
careers  of  this  description.  You  place  yourself 
at  the  head,  so  to  speak,  of  a  body  of  individuals 
who  are  armed  against  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  Being  the  captain,  it 
behoves  you,  as  you  imagine,  to  show  your  spirit 
above  the  rest  of  your  compeers,  and  so,  when- 
ever anything  violent  is  to  be  done,  those  who 
are  unfortunately  the  leaders  are  expected  to  do 
it.  And  BO  it  always  has  happened,  and  so  it 
always  will  happen,  till  men  remember  their 
duty  to  Qod  and  remember  also  their  duty  to 
their  neighbours. 

Tours  is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  consequences 
of  violent  agitation  upon  political  matters  among 
persons  of  the  lower  orders  of  society — a  fearflil 
instance  of  it — an  instance  which  I  almost  fear 
will  require  a  severe  punishment  indeed  to  put 
down.  You  will  have  at  all  events  a  much 
longer  time  than  you  allowed  that  unhappy 
man  to  have  when  you  killed  him.  You  sent 
him  to  account  instantly,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  prepared.  One  would  hope  that 
his  lamp  was  burning,  and  that  you  have  not 
to  answer  not  merely  for  his  death  but  the  loss 
of  a  soul  eternally.  We  will  hope  that  he  was 
prepared ;  we  cannot  be  assured  of  it,  we  cannot 
know  what  the  consequences  of  that  dreadful 
act  on  your  part  were  towards  the  unfortunate 
man.  You  yourself  wiU  have  a  longer  time, 
you  will  have  all  the  means  and  appliances 
which  the  humanity  of  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution ^ve  you.  I  beseech  you  to  use  them 
well,  i'orget  not  that  you  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  forget  not  that  ere  a  few  short 
hours  are  passed  you  and  life  will  have  parted 
for  ever ;  forget  not  that  there  is  another  life. 
Try  and  make  yourself  even  at  the  last  hour 
fitter  for  it  than  you  have  been  hitherto.  Try 
by  sincere  repentance,  try  by  earnest  prayer, 
try  by  prostration  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  see 
if  there  may  not  be  pardon  for  you  yet.  One 
man  was  pardoned  upon  the  cross — a  later  hour 
than  yours  that  none  might  despair — and  but 
one  that  none  might  presume.  Forget  not 
this.  Attend  to  the  exhortations  that  will 
be  given  to  you.  Take  the  opportunity  you 
have.  Independently  of  this,  I  daresay  your 
feelings  are  of  the  best  description.  You  are  an 
instance  of  an  ill-regulated  young  man,  sacri- 
ficed, BO  to  speak,  to  your  bad  politics,  made,  so 
to  speak,  to  do  a  crime  which,  in  your  cooler 
moments,  I  doubt  not  you  would  shudder  to 
think  of;  and  so  it  is.  The  law,  however,  must 
prevent  these  things.  I  will  send  the  kind 
recommendation  of  the  jury  to  the  Crown ;  it 
rests  entirely  with  others,  and  not  with  me.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it.  My  duty  is 
discharged  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  told  you  what 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  upon  you.  It  is  not 
my  sentence,  it  is  that  which  the  law  pro- 
nounces ;  I  am  merely  its  instrument  to  declare 
it  to  you.    I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  that. 

The  sentence  which  the  law  affixes  to  your 
crime  is  this— that  you  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came,  from  thence 
to  a  place  of  execution,  that  yon  be  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  yon  be  dead,  and  that 
your  body  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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prison  in  whioh  jon  thall  haye  been  oonfined 
after  ^oor  oonyiction. 

Thu  is  the  eentenoe  of  the  law.  I  have 
now  discharged  my  duty.  I  have  declared 
it  to  yon,  and  told  you  that  the  Court 
doth  award  it.  May  Almighty  Gk>d,  may  the 
holy  and  blessed  &iyioar,  that  most  worthy 
Judge  eternal,  suffer  not  the  heavy  pains  of 
death  eternal  to  fall  upon  you.  May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul. (a) 

Reg.  ▼.  Comtantme  and  others.  Deoember 
18th,  1848.  Indictment  for  felony  under  11  & 
12  Vict.  c.  12.,  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848, 
tried  before  Aldbbson,  B.,  at  the  Liverpool 
Winter  Assizes,  1848.  The  prosecution  arose 
out  of  the  same  facts  as  in  the  previous  case. 
The  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Jertfis),  in 
opening  the  case : — 

Those  five  persons  who  stand  at  the  bar^- 
Conetantine,  ienworthy,  Walker,  Siott,  and 
Tassiker — are  indicted  for  that  which  until 
recently  was  high  treason,  but  now  is  a  felony. 
I  will  explain  to  you  the  charge  immediately. 
The  charge  is,  that  they  with  others  compassed 
and' intended  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  and 
her  government  by  force,  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures,  and  that  in  evidence  of 
that  mtention  they  did  one  or  more  (but  one  is 
enough)  of  the  several  acts  stated  upon  the 
indictment 

There  is  likewise  a  fhrther  chaige  that  they 
compassed  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  of  her  title 
of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  indictment  that  they  did  some  acts 
for  that  purpose.  The  acts  are  that  they  com- 
bined to  make  insurrectlonB  and  tumults,  and 
by  inflammatory  speeches  and  discourses  to 
instigate  each  other  to  insurrection.  With 
respect  to  the  speeches  I  may  at  once  relieve 
yoa.  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  so 
far  back  as  to  give  rise  to  any  discussion  upon 
that  n&atter.  Secondly,  that  they  became  mem- 
bers of  unlawful,  secret,  and  dangerous  societies. 
Thirdly,  that  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trained  and  of  training.  And  fourthly, 
that  they  procured  laige  quantities  of  guns, 
pikes,  and  ammunition.  And  as  my  lord  will 
tell  you,  if.  either  of  these  overt  acts  is  estab- 
lished, and  jou  are  of  opinion  that  the  intent  is 
made  out  as  is  charged  in  the  indictment,  the 
parties  will  be  guilty  of  the  offence.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  allegation  of 
levying  war,  it  will  not  be  necessary  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  persons  were  assembled  in 
martial  array.  If  they  are  rising  in  numbers 
with  arms,  that  is  a  sufficient  levying  of  war ; 
and  if  yon  shall  be  of  opinion  that  they  did  any 
of  the  acts  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  were  members  of  illegal  com- 


(a)  Ratcliffe  was  reprieved,  and  transported 
Boitk  April  1852.  He  received  a  conditional 
pardon,  March  28th,  1859,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  this  country,  in  spite  of  repeated 
efforts  made  on  his  behalf,  as  the  murder  fbr 
which  he  was  sentenced  was  not  recognised  as  a 
political  offence.  In  1889  the  Home  Office  re- 
ceived a  notifieation  of  his  decease  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


binations,  if  they  proenrad  arms,  if  th^y  created 
a  rising  with  intent  to  levy  war,  that  is,  to  rise 
in  tumult  to  constrain  Her  Majesty  to  change 
her  measures,  the  defendants  will  be  guilty  of 
this  felony. 

With  respect  to  the  first  intent,  my  notion  of 
it  is  this— «nd  I  think  it  will  be  proved  in 
eridence— if  you  shall  think  that  they  intended 
by  fbrce  to  obtain  the  charter,  that  would  of 
coarse  be  an  alteration  of  the  oonititotioa  of 
this  country. 

ALDBaaoH,  B. :  Any  general  porpoae  per- 
vading the  whole  country. 

A ttomejf- General:  If  you  think  upon  the 
second,  as  to  which  possibly  there  may  not  be 
as  much  evidence  as  in  the  other,  that  part  of 
their  desires  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  by  force,  that  would  be  to  depose  the 
Queen  of  part  of  her  royal  title,  and  would 
come  under  the  first  oount  as  well  as  the  second. 

It  is  now  unfortunately  almost  a  matter  of 
history  that  for  some  time  before  the  month  of 
August  last  many  persons  had  associated  them  • 
selves  aad  organised  the  counnry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  violence  and  turbulence,  and  of 
obtaining — as  they  unfortunately  supposed  they 
should—  the  charter  by  force.  I  deeply  regret 
that  any  of  those  designing  persons  who  Iwve 
led  on  their  poor  dupes  to  destruction  have  not 
been  brought  to  trial  for  those  principal  charges. 
But  the  matter  having  got  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  town  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  the 
organisation  was  most  extensive,  so  much  sOy 
that  for  a  length  of  time  before  the  14th  of 
August  the  districts  had  been  divided.  National 
Guards  had  been  appointed— Aft/%aa  was 
selected  as  the  colonel  of  the  district  — captaina 
were  appointedr— of  whom  ConstanHme  aad 
some  ouer  parties  were  some,  having  lien- 
tenants  and  corporals  under  them.  The  organi- 
sation was  so  perfect  that  they  thought  it  was 
in  their  power  at  any  moment  to  have  the  town 
under  their  control  uhI  to  effect  a  general  rising. 

The  14th  of  August  was  the  day  selected  for 
the  rising  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Ashton,  Hyde,  Dukinfleid,  and  places  in  the 
neiffhbourhood,  the  rising  was  generaL  It  waa 
divided  at  Ashton  into  two  parties— one  was  to 
meet  upon  the  Mossley  Road  for  the  purpoee 
of  obstructing  the  interference  of  the  militaiy. 
[The  Attorney  -  General  again  described  the 
circumstances  of  Police  -  constable  Brighft 
murder.] 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bright  was 
cruelly  murdered  upon  that  nig^t,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  pmnt  of  law  all  the  persons 
who  were  there  standing  were  guilty  of  murder. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  though  there  may  be  a 
difficult  question  in  the  determination  of  a 
common  object,  that  all  those  ^o  were  out 
that  night  with  arms  are  guilty  of  the  felony 
charged  in  this  indictment.  Why  then  have  I 
made  a  selection  of  some  of  them  only  ?  I  have 
done  it  for  this  purpose,  because  I  beUeve  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  have  set  S^fUm  by,  for 
upon  that  matter  it  was  not  certain  as  to  him— 
I  believe  that  I  have  got  in  this  indictment,  with 
the  exception  of  Sigley  and  Batdife,  the  seven 
men  who  were  round  Bright  upon  tiM  oooasioii 
of  this  murder ;  and  if  that  be  so»  it  was  my 
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daty,  making  that  selection  as  tlie  facts  clearly 
make  a  distinction,  to  proceed  against  these 
perscms  more  criminally  for  the  felony  I  have 
now  charged  against  them. 

During  the  CTidence  for  the  Crown,  Atkinson 
stated  that  the  prisoners  would  withdraw  their 
pleas  and  plead  guilty. 

Sbktsnob. 
AxjwnaoN,  B. :  Prisoners  at  the  har,  you 
have  thought  fit  to  plead  guilty  after  a  good 
deal  of  investiga^on  has  taken  place  into  this 
nnhappy  case,  and  I  do  not  know,  judging  from 
the  depositions  and  judging  from  the  matters 
which  have  come  before  me,  not  merely  to-day, 
but  most  unfortunately  and  uohappily  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last,  that  you  can  he  said  to  have 
lost  any  advantage  whatever — perhaps  you  may 
have  done  some  good  to  yourselves  by  the  plea 
which  you  have  made  to-day.  That  good,  if  it 
be  anv  good  at  all,  will  come  to  you  from  the 
contrition  which  you  have  shown,  and  must 
come  to  you  from  the  Government  of  the 
country  itself.  It  cannot  come  to  you  from  me. 
I  am  here  as  the  minister  of  the  law  uppointed 
to  do  my  duty  between  you  and  the  country, 
and  I  should  very  ill  discharge  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  pass  upon  some  of  you  at  least  a  very 
severe  sentence.  You  must  therefore  abide  a 
severe  punishment  for  your  guilt,  and  I  cannot 
but  perceive  that  four  at  least  of  you  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  murder  of  the  unfortuoate 
man  Bright  You  were  all  there — you,  Con- 
stantine,  were  the  one  that  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  do^n  to  the  place  where  he  was 
killed.  Ton,  Kenworthy,  were  there  with  [a 
gun,  thoagh  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  your 
gun  that  was  fired  and  killed  hino.  I  believe, 
fiideed  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  gun  of 
Scanuel  Sigley,  Yon,  James  Stott,  were  there 
with  a  pike,  and  so  were  you,  Thomas  Tassiker; 
yon  nnfortuDately  used  yours,  because  that 
last  witness  that  was  examined  upon  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  on  Saturday  morning  told  us  that 
the  man  who  piked,  who  be  said  was  not 
Bateltffe^  was  very  well  dirtinguished  by  him  as 
having  large  whiskers  which  met  under  his 
chin,  and  it  was  proved  that  on  that  occasion 
yon  had  large  whiskers  meeting  under  your  chin— 
that  your  hands  were  bloody  when  you  came  from 
the  place  in  question,  and  that  you  shaved  off 
the  whiskers  in  order  to  avoid  detection.  Much, 
therefore,  have  you  to  answer  for.  Indeed,  if 
that  evidence  had  come  before  us  on  the  trial 
for  murder  last  X^iday  and  Saturday,  yotir  life 
would  have  been  in  great  and  dangerous  peril 
indeed.  You,  ConsUtntine,  did  nothing  which 
saved  yon,  but  any  overt  act  such  as  the  piking 
of  a  man  would  probably  have  induced  the  jury 
to  have  come  to  the  condusion  that  it  was  not 
only  your  body  which  was  present  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed,  but  that  your  mind 
was  consenting  to  the  act  of  the  actual  murders 
themselves. 

Upon  all  and  each  of  you,  however,  the  same 
sentence  will  be  passed,  and  that  is  that  you  be 
transported  for  life,  (a) 


I  shall  make  a  distinction  between  you,  Jona- 
than Waiker,  and  you,  John  Napoleon  Sejton, 
upon  the  ffronnd— that  broad,  clear,  and  distinct 
ground — uiat  your  hands  were  not  stained  with 
the  suspicion  of  blood.  I  wish  to  make  a  broad 
line  of  distioction  between  you,  therefore  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  between  you  and  each  of  « 
you  is  that  you  be  transported  for  ten  years. 

In  re  Lord  Harley.  Jan.  I,  1849.— This 
was  an  application  to  Mr.  Baron  Platt  in 
Chambers,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Harley,  commonly  called  Lord  Harley,  who 
was  detained  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  for  his 
discharge  by  reason  of  his  succession  to  the 
earldom  of  Oxford  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Evidence  of  his  succession  having  been  given, 
it  was  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  creditors, 
that  a  peer  was  not  eutitied  to  his  privileges 
until  he  had  taken  the  prescribed  oaths. 

Pi^TT,  B.,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  peer 
was  privileged  before  he  had  taken  the  oaths, 
but  adjourned  the  case  to  allow  counsel  to  ap- 
pear for  the  creditors.  Later  in  the  day  counsel 
attended,  and  admitted  that  he  could  not  cite 
cases  to  the  effect  that  a  peer  was  not  privi- 
ledged  until  he  had  taken  his  seat.  Platt,  B., 
made  an  order  for  Lord  Harley^s  discharge. 

In  re  Mercy  Catherine  Newton.  May  24th, 
1849.  Habeas  Corpus, — Proceedings  on  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  not  issue  to  bring  up  to  be  discharged  a 
prisoner.  Beported  in  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  299  and  in 
18  Q.  B.  716,  where  the  headnote  is  as  fol- 
lows:— A  prisoner  committed  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  murder  was  indicted  at  the  assizes, 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  was  given  in  charge  to 
a  jury.  The  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
and  the  summing  up,  retired  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon and  remained  in  deliberation  all  night. 
Next  day,  being  brought  into  Court,  they  stated 
that  they  had  not  agreed,  and  were  not  likely  to 
agree,  on  their  verdict  The  other  business  of 
the  assize  for  that  county  was  over,  and  the 
judge's  duty  called  him  to  the  next  assize  town. 
HediBcharged  the  jury  and  remanded  the  prisoner. 
On  motion  for  a  habeas  corpus  at  common  law, 
held  that,  whether  the  Judge  was  or  was  not 
justified  in  discharging  the  jury,  the  discharge 
was  not  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  and  the 
prisoner  was  properly  detained  m  custody  under 
the  original  commitment.  But  held,  also,  that 
the  judge  acted  rightiy  in  discharging  the 
jury.(a) 

Reg.  ▼.  Hamilton.  June  14,  1849.  At  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Wildb,  C.J.,  (6) 
CoLXBmos,  J.,  and  Boivb,  B.,(c)  the  prisoner 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  under  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  51.  for  presenting  and  discharging  a  pistol 
loaded  with  gunpowder  at  the  Queen.  Wiu>x, 
C.J.,  pronounced  sentence  as  follows: — 

William  Hamilton^  you  have  pleaded  "guilty  " 
to  the  offence,  as  described  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 5  &  6  Vict.  c.  51.,  of  having  presented 


(a)  These  prisoners  were  transported  8th  Au- 
gnat  1849y  and  xeceiTed  a  free  pardon  19th  May 
1856. 


(a)  See  Winsor  v.  Meg.  L.B.  1  Q.B.  289, 
890;  85  L.J.  M.C.  121,  161;  Beg.  v.  Charles- 
worth,  1  B.  &  8.  460 ;  81  LJ.  M.C.  85. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Tnuo,  L.C. 

(e)  Alterwarda  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 
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at  and  near  Her  Majesty  a  pistol  loaded  with 
gunpowder,  and  with  having  discharged  that 
pistol  with  intent  to  alarm  Her  Majesty. 

That  is  the  offence  to  which  you  have  pleaded 
"  gmlty"  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  upon 
some  occasions  that  the  circumstances  attending 
•,  a  charge  against  a  prisoner  should  be  distinctly 
and  openly  stated  in  Court,  yet  your  case  is  so 
simple  and  so  clear  that  it  is  not  at  aU  an  in- 
convenient circumstance  that  you  should  have 
pleaded  "  guilty." 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  It  appears  that 
you  came  from  Ireland  ;  that  you  worked  as  a 
bricklayer's  labourer  in  this  couutry  for  some 
time;  that  you  went  to  France  for  a  short 
period  and  returned,  beinff  supported  after  your 
ret  am  by  two  women  at  uie  house  at  which  you 
lodge,  they  supplying  you  with  victuals,  and 
allowing  you  to  Uve  in  an  empty  room,  and  you 
goin^  on  their  errands ;  that  on  the  day  in 
question  you  borrowed  a  pistol  from  one  of  those 
women — the  landlady ;  that  you  procured  ffun- 
powder  from  a  child }  that  you  loaded  the  pistol 
and  walked  out,  declining  to  let  the  child  go 
with  you ;  that  you  went  to  the  Green  Park  and 
there  waited  for  Her  Majesty,  making  some 
inquiry  about  her.  Upon  her  approach  you 
raised  and  presented  the  pistol,  and  discharged 
it.  These  facts  are  proved  by  several  wit- 
nesses, and  the  case  is  therefore  perfectly  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  offence  to  which  you  have 
pleaded  '*  guilty "  is  that  of  having  offered  a 
gross  insult  to  Her  Majesty. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  suspect  that 
you  intended  any  personal  injury  to  the  Queen. 
The  pistol  which  you  used  was  one  hardly  cap- 
able  of  doing  mischief.  Tour  manner  of  load- 
ing it  showed,  I  think,  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  do  any  serious  mischief  with  it.  The  report 
made  by  the  pistol  when  discharged  satisfied  the 
witnesses — some  of  whom  are  peculiarly  well 
competent  to  judge— that  that  pistol  was  only 
loaded  with  powder;  the  report  was  6f  a  de- 
scription that  those  accustomed  to  firearms 
could  well  ascertain  whether  it  was  loaded  with 
ball  or  not.  Your  manner  of  loading  it,  by 
ramming  it  down — it  being  a  pistol  in  which  the 
ball  would  be  introduced  in  another  and  dif- 
ferent manner-  and  its  report,  leave  no  manner 
of  doubt  whatever  that  you  are  free  from  the  guilt 
of  having  intended  any  personal  injury  to  Her 
Majesty.  It  also  appears  that  yon  had  no  asso- 
ciates ;  that  your  act  was  an  individual  act, 
that  of  having  offered  a  gross  insult  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  alarm. 

To  present  a  loaded  pistol  at  any  individual 
and  discharge  it,  though  not  loaded  with  ball, 
and  unaccompanied  with  any  intention  to  do 
bodily  harm,  is  a  most  unjustifiable  act.  But 
when  that  is  done  at  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign it  becomes  an  aggravated  offence.  It  is 
offering  an  insult  where  reverence  and  honour 
are  peculiarly  due.  It  was  an  outrage  to  public 
feehng,  and  exciting  great  alarm  until  the  eir« 
cumstances  became  generally  known  which  gave 
assurance  of  Her  Majesty's  personal  safety. 

The  offence,  therefore,  is  one  of  a  seriona 
nature,  your  motives  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis* 


cem.  The  only  one  upon  which  we  can  rely 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  is  that  yon  have 
acted  from  an  unfortunate  desire  for  notoriety, 
and  to  become  an  object  of  public  attention  by 
having  produced  great  alarm,  though  but  for  a 
short  period,  and  without  any  r«kl  mischief 
being  done. 

Her  Majesty  may  be  perfectly  safe,  from  her 
personal  character  and  from  the  affection  which 
her  subjects  entertain  towards  her,  from  any 
personal  danger.  But  the  habit  in  which  Her 
Majesty  has  peculiarly  indulged  of  gratifying  her 
subjects  by  appearing  in  public  is  not  to  be  re- 
strained in  any  respect  by  the  fear  of  insult  being 
offered  to  her  when  she  does  so  appear.  Pro- 
tection, therefore,  must  be  affoided  to  Her 
Majesty  from  apprehension  of  insult,  and  the 
public  must  not  be  deprived  of  that  wholesome 
and  useful  gratification  which  results  from  their 
being  indulged  with  a  sight  of  their  Sovereign. 

As,  therefore,  a  desire  for  personal  notoriety 
is  the  only  motive  which  one  can  discover  for 
your  offence,  and  as  it  is  highly  important  that 
persons  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  same 
motive  should  learn  that  the  notoriety  is  very 
short-lived,  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  serious 
degradation  and  suffering,  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  upon  you  for  this  offence  is — ^in  order 
that  you  may  be  removed,  and  that  others  may 
know  that  they  will  not  long  remain  to  enjoy 
the  notoriety  which  they  might  so  unlawfully 
and  so  uijustifiably  seek— tlutt  you  be  trans- 
ported for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

In  re  Bdson,  Jan.  24,  1850.  This  was  a 
petition  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  presented 
by  Frederick  Beiion^  complaining  that 
Royal  Court  of  Jersey  had  refused  to 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpue  made  by  the ' 
Chancellor  of  Enghmd,  and  two  warrants  ianied 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  reported  in 
7  Moo.  P.  C.  114,  where  part  of  the  headnote  is 
as  follows : — 

**  The  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  has  by  its 
Common  Law  jurisdiction  authority  as  general 
as  the  Common  Law  Courts  have  to  issue  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  can  issue  aueh  a 
writ  in  the  vacation.(a) 

"  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ad  s^iciendmm^ 
issued  under  the  fiat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Vice-Chaacellor 
of  England,  made  in  a  cause  in  Chanoery  in 
Enghmd,  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of  infant  wards 
of  Court,  is  a  common  law  prerogative  writ, 
which  runs  into  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  the 
Boyal  Court  of  that  island  is  bound  to  register 
a  wammt  of  attachment  for  a  contempt  of  such 
writ,  and  to  aid  its  execution  within  the 
i8hind."(6) 

(a)  Cf.  Ex  parte  Widermann,  14  L.T.  719  § 
12  Jur.  N.S.  586,  an  extradition  case,  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  granted  a  writ  after  it  had 
been  refused  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

(6)  In  re  the  States  of  Jersey,  9  Moo.  P.O. 
185 ;  15  Moo.  P.C  195 ;  In  re  the  Jersey 
Jurats,  L.B.  1  P.C.  94;  Lacloche  v.  Ladoehe^ 
L.B.  8  P.C.  125,  and  4  P.C.  826. 
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BELSON   (FBEDEBICK)--»ee    In 

re  Belson  -  .  -   1132 

BETHELL  (BICHABD)  ( AETEB- 
WABDS  LOBD  WESI- 
BUBT,  L.C.)  —  Ounsel  in 
King  of  Two  SicUies  y.  Tfttf- 
cox       ^  •  •  '  1049 

BLACEBUBNE.  L.C.J.  (AETEB- 
WABBS  LOBD  CHANCEL- 
LOB  OF  IRELAND)— See 
Reg.  y.  Smith  0*Brien,  Reg.  r, 
Meagher  -  -  1,1092 

•— —  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  -  -         4 

—  summiug  up  in  Reg,  y.  O^Brien  -  292 
— —  summing  up  in  Reg.  y.  Meagher  -  1100 
I  judgment  on  writ  of  error  -  -  347 
BODKIN    (WILLIAM)— Counsel  in 

Reg.  y,  Dowiing,  Reg,  y.  Cuff^ 
and  others,  Reg,  r,  OranaJteUi, 
Rmt.v.  Manning  -    381. 

467,982,1029 


637 


110 


BOSHELL  (MABTIN)— Trial  for  se- 
ditious conspiracy.  See  Reg,  y. 
O'Donnellandothirs  - 

BBENNAN  (JOSEPH)-Motion  for 
immediate  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land      -  -  -  - 

BBOTTGHAM  (L0BD)--^3ee  Reg.  y. 
Smith  O'Brien,  Reg.  y.  Duffy, 
InreBedard    -         375,958n,973 

judgment  on  writ  of  error  in  Reg, 

y.  Smith  O'Brien         -  -     378 

BXntKE    (HENBT    THOMAS)- 

Witness     in     Reg,     y.    Smith 
O'Brien  -  -  -      101 

BUBKE   (MABTIN)— One  of    the 
jurors  in  Reg.  y.  Duffy,  ques- 
tions witnesses  -  -  -    892, 
893,  898,  928,  939 

cheers  speech  for  defence    -  -     903 

See  also      -  -  -     958, 958x1 

BUTT  (ISAAC),  aC-Counsel  in  iJe^r. 
y.  Duffy,  Reg,  y.  M'Manus    - 


—  speech  for  the  defence  in  Reg.  y. 

Duffy  ...  - 

speech  for  the  defence  in  Reg.  y. 

M*Manus 


797. 
1087 

899 
1090 


CAIBNS  (HUOH)  (AFTEBWABDS 
LOBD      CHANCELLOB)- 

Counsel  in  King  of  Two  Sicilies 
y.  WiUcos         -  .  -  1049 

CALLAN  (MABGABET)— See  iBe^. 

y.  Duffy         -         -         -  948n 

CAMPBELL      (LOBD),       L.  C.  J. 
(AFTEBWABDS  L.C.)-See 
Reg.  y.  Smith  O'Brien,  Gorham 
y.  Bishop  of  Exeter      -      375, 1071 
—^judgment  on  writ  of  error   -  -     379 

judgment  in  Gorham  y.  Bishop  of 

Exeter  -  -  -  1078 

CABLETON  (WILLIAM)-Witness 

for   the    defence    in    Reg.   y. 
Duffy  ....     940 

CASTELCICALA  (PBINCE)- 
Sicilian  l!.nyo7  in  ix>ndon,  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston       -  -  -  - 


— ^  prosecutes  under  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  See  Reg.  y,  Grana- 
tdU       .  -  .  . 


981 


979 
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CHADWICS  (WILLIAM)-Trifafor 
seditioas  conspiracy  and  unlaw- 
ful assembly.  See  Reg.  v. 
Bankin-  ...     ^^^5 

CHAMBEBS  (MONTAan)-Counsel 

in  Reg.  v.  Granatelli        -  983 
speech  for  defence  .            -            -  1026 

CLABENDON  (LORD)  (LORD 
LIEUTENANT  OF    IBE- 

LAND)— See    Reg.  v.  SmUh 
O'Brien,  Reg.  v.  Duffy     264,  960n 

CLABESON  (WILLIA][)~Counsel 
in  Reg.  y.  Dowling,  Reg.  t. 
GranateUi,  Reg.  v.  Manning  -  381, 
983, 1029 
flT.ie'Rir  (JOHN) — Counsel  in  Beg.  y. 
JDowUng^  Reg.  v.  Cuffey  and 
others,  Reg.  ▼.  Manning  -    381, 

467.1029 
CLONCUBBT  (L0BD)--Witne8S  for 

the  defence  in  Reg.  ▼.  Duffy       -     936 

OOCKBUBN  (LOBD)-See  Reg.  Y. 
Cummina,  Reg.  y.  Grant,  Ran- 
ken,  ana  Hamilton        -  -    485, 

503,  607,  68611, 63311 

—  dissenting  opinion  .  -  -     624 

OOLEBIDGE.  J.~See  In  re  John 
Crawford,  Reg.  v.  Manning, 
Houiden  y.  Smith,  Reg.  y. 
Hamilton         961, 1029, 1039, 1130 

OOLEBIDOE    (LOBD),  L.CJ-On 

Foster's  Crown  Law  -  •  7ll 
COLTHAN,  J.— See  Reg.  y.  Granatelli  979 
summing  up            -            -  -  1026 

OONSTANTINE    (JOS£PH)-Trial 

for  wilfhl  murder  -  -  1123 
trial  for  treason  felony         -           -    1127 

OOTTENHAM    (LOBD),  L.C.-See 

Reg.  y.  Smith  O'Brien  -  -  375 
judgment  on  writ  of  error  -            -     878 

CBAMPTON,  J.-See   Beg.  y.  Smith 

O'Brien,  Reg.  y.  Duffy  - 1,  802 

-— —  judgment  on  writ  of  error  in 
O'Brien  y.  Beg. 


CBANWOBTH  (LOBD),  V.C. 
(AFTEBWABDS  LOBD 
CHANC£LLOB)-See  King 
of  the  Two  Siciliee  r.  Willcox-  1049 

CBATJFUBD  (JAXES)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS LOBD  ABDMIL- 

LAN)— Counsel    in     Beg.  y. 
Gumming,  Beg.  y.  Grant,  nan- 
hen,  and  Hamilton        -        492, 507 
-—  speech  for  the  prosecution  -  ^     542 

CBAWF0BD-/«r«yo*ii  .    961 

CB£SSWELL,X— See  J7e^.  y.  Smith 

O'Brien,  Beg.  y.  Manning  375, 1029 

CBOKPTON  (AFTEBWABDS  A 
JUSTICE  OF  03.)— Counsel 
in  Beg.  y.  O^Donneil  and  othere     637 


CBOPPEB  (EDWABD  CLABK)- 

Trial  for  seditious  conspiracy 
and  unlawful  assembly.  See 
Beg.  Y.  Bankin  and  other*       -     715 

CUDDT  (JOSEPH)— Trialforseditioos 
conspiracy.  See  Beg.  y. 
O'DonneU  and  others  -  -     637 

CUFFEY   (WnUAM)- Trial  for 

treason  felony  ...     467 
— ^-  speech  before  sentence        -  -     478 

CUKMINa  (JAICES)— Indicted  for 
treason  felony.  See  Beg.  y. 
Gumming  -  -     485 


D'AUCO  (SALVADOBE)-indicted 
for  breach  of  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  See  Beg.  ▼. 
Granatelli        ... 


983 


DEAB8L7    (HENBT)— Counsel   in 

Beg.  Y.  O'DonneU  and  others  -     637 
speech  for  defence  ...     688 

DELAHEBE  (PETEB  HEBBEBT) 

— ^Trial  for  seditious  conspiracy. 
See  Beg.  v.  O'DonneU  and 
others    ....     637 

DILLON  (JOHN  BLAEE)-Member 

of  Irish  reyolutionary  Executiye 
Committee         ...     II3 
speeches      -  -  -         110,132 

DOBBTN   (JAICES  STEVENSON) 

— Informer.    Evidence  in  Beg. 

Y.  Smith  O'Brien         -  -     105 

in  Beg.  y.  Meagher    -  -  1095 

DOHENT  (PATBICK)— Member  of 

Irish  Confederation       -         167, 163 

DOHEBTT,  C.J.— See  Beg.  y.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Beg.  v.  M'Manus, 
Beg.  Y.  Meagher        -  1, 1087,  1092 

sentence  on  prisoners  -  -  1108 

DONOVAN  (DANIEL)-Trial  for  se- 

ditious  conspiracy  and  unlawful 
assembly.  See  Beg.  y.  Banhin 
and  others        ... 

—  speech         .  -  -  - 

DOWLINO  (WmJAlD-Trial  for 
treason  felony.  See  Beg.  y. 
Dowling  .  -  - 

—  speech        -  -  .  - 

DUFFT  (CHABLES   GAVAN) - 

Proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
iVoiton  newspaper.  Proceedings 
on  four  indictments  againrt, 
for  treason  felony 

trial  before  Ball,  J.,  and  Lefroy,  B. 

subsequent  career  - 


715 
764 


381 

477 


795 

851 

795b 


ELQEE  (HISS)— Writer  of  articles 
in    Nation    newspaper    prose- 
cuted  under    Treason   Felon; 
Act    &eeBeg.Y.  Duffy 

— — -  reference  to,  during  trial, 
intermptioD 


M5, 


948 
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BBUE,  J.  ( AFFBBWABDS  C  J.  OF 

C.P.)— See  Reg.  ▼.  Smith 
0*Brien,  Reg,Y,I>owlmg,  Reg. 
▼.  O'DonneU  <ind  others.  In  re 
John  Crawford,  Gotham  v. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  •  -    876, 

381, 637,  961, 1071 
— — *  fomming  ap  in  Reg.  y.  DowUng     -     460 

Reg.  ▼.  (yDmneU  and  others-     702 

— -Jndipnent  on  motion  in  arrest  of 

judgment  ...     7Q8 

— *  Judgment  in  /n  re  John  Crawford  -     970 

BBSEINB  —  HiB  tpeech  for  Home 
Tooke   .... 


BXBTBB  (BISHOP  OF)-See  Got- 
\  ▼.  The  Bishop  qf  Exeter  - 


FAT  (THOIIAS)— Trial  for  treason 
felony.  See  Reg.  v.  Cuffey  and 
others  -  -  .  . 


910 
1071 


467 

477 


—  speech         -  -  -  • 

FrrzaEEALD  (FBABCIS)  (AF- 
TEBWABDS  ABABOK  OF 
THE  EXCHEftUEB)— Coon- 
sei  in  Reg.  ▼.  Smith  O'Brien  16,  836 

FOX  (CHABLBS  JAtfBS)-On  the 

right  of  resistance  -     668 


OOBEAH  (BET.  GEOBOB  C.)-See 
Gorham  t.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  ....  IQTl 

GBAHAKE  (ABCHIBALD)-Conn. 

sel  in  Reg.  ▼.  Cummmg^  Reg. 

y. Grant,  Manhen,  and  Hamilton 

492, 607 
aBAHATBUI  (FBnrCE)- Trial 

nnder  Foreign  BnlistmeDt  Act. 

SeeReg.y.  Granat^i'  -     079 

— — '  defendant  in  King  of  Two  Sicilies 

T.  Willcox        -  -  -  1049 


OBAHT  (JOHN)~Trialfor  consph^oy 
and  sedition.  See  Reg.  y. 
Grant,  Ranhen,  and  HamiUon- 


607 


OBAT  (DB.  JOHN)— Evidence  for 
the  defence  in  Reg.  y.  Smith 
O'Brien  -  -  -869 

OBOOOTT  (WIIiLIAM)-Trial    for 

seditions  conspiracy  and  onlaw- 
fol  assemhly.  See  Reg.  y.  Ran-' 
hin  and  others  .  -  .     715 


EAKILTOir  (BOBEBT)-Trial  for 

conspiracy  and  sedition.  See 
Reg.  y.  Grant,  Ranhen,  and 
Hamilton         -  S07 

EAKILTON  (WILLIA]E)-Trial  for 
presenting  and  discharging 
loaded  pistol  at  the  Qaeen        •    1180 

HABKBT  (L0BD)-See  In  re  Lord 

Harkg^  •  -  1189 


HATCHELL  (BIOHT  HOK.  J.),  S.O. 
(AFTEBWABDS  A.a.  IB.) 

—Counsel  in  Reg.  y.  Smith 
O'BHen,  Reg.  y.iDuffy,^ Reg. 
y.  Meagher        -  16, 797, 1092 

reply  m  Reg.  y.  Smith  O'Brien     -     276 

Reg.  y.  Duffy  -  -     940 

HOLMES    (BOBEBTX-Connsel   in 

Reg.  y.  Duffy  -  -  -     797 

HOPE  (LOBB  JVSTICE<!LEBK) 

See  Reg.  y.  Cumming,  Reg.  y. 
Grant,  Ranhen,  and' Hamilton 

486|607 
-    498 


—  opinion  in  Reg.  v.  Gumming 

charge  to  jury  in  Reff.  r.  Grant, 

Ranhen,  and  Hamilton 

— -  opinion  on  ohjection  to  verdict 

HOPPEB  (BOBEBT)— Trial  for  sedi- 
tious  conspiracy.  See  Reg.  v. 
G'Donnelt  and  others  ' 

KOULDWl'-Qf^Houldeny.  Smith    - 

HUDDLESTON  (JOHN  WALTEB) 
(AFTEBWABDS  A 
BABON  OF  THE  EZ- 
CHEaUEB)  —  Counsel  in 
Reg.  y.  Cuffey  and  others 

HUKE  (BABOK)— On  sedition.  See 
Reg.  y.  Grant,  Ranhen^  and 
Hamilton         -  677, 604, 627 


582 
690 

687 
1089 


-  467 


JACBBOK,  J.—See  Reg.  v.  Dujfy       .     960 

JAKES  (EDWABD)— Counsel  in 
Reg.  V.  O'Donnell  and  others, 
Reg.  V.  Rankin  and  others    637,  716 

— —  speech  for  defence  in  Reg,  v. 
CDonneU  . 


687 
761 


-i—  speech  for  defence  in  Reg.  y.  Ran- 
kin and  others  ... 

JBBVI8  (SIB  JOHH),  AXJ. 
(AFTEBWABDS  CJ.  OF 
CP.)— Counsel  in  Reg.  y. 
Smith  O'Brien,  Reg.  v.  Dow- 
Ung,  Reg.  v.  Cuffey  and  others, 
Reg.  V.  O'lkmneU,  Reg.  y. 
Rankin,  In  re  Bedard,  I&g.  r. 
Manning,  Reg.  v.  MuUins,  Reg. 
y.  Ralph,  Reg.  y.  RateUffe, 
Reg.  y.  Constantine  and  others 

^J5»  ^^  «7?  837, 716, 976^ 

1029,  flio,  ills,  1123;  im 

opening  speech  in  Reg.  y.  DowUng 

reply  in  J?^.  V.  Dwo/tii^  . 

speech  in  Reg.  v.  O'Don- 


466 


reply  in  Reg.  y.  O'Donnell 

opening  speech  in  Reg.  v.  Rankin 

reply  in  Reg.  y,  Rankin     - 

—  opening  speech  in  Reg.  v.  Ralph 
— ^  —  in  Reg.  r.  Ratdife    - 
r—  in  ^'  ▼.  ConttanHne 


642 
700 
717 
781 
1118 
1128 
1127 
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KELLT  (SIB  FUZBOT)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS     LORD    CHIEF 

BASON>— Ck>aii8el  in  Reg,  ▼. 
Smith  CyBrien,  Beg.y.  QroMa- 
idli,  Gorham  y.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter    -  -        876,983,1071 

—  speech   for    defence    in    Beg,  v. 

GranateUi         -  -  1019 

KENEALT    (EDWA£D)-Ck>iin8el 

in  Beg,  y.  DowUng       -  -     881 

—  speech  for  defence  -  -     430 
KNOWLES  (C.  X),  CLC-Coonsel  in 

Beg,  y.  (yDonneU  and  others. 
Beg.  y.  Banhin  and  others     637*  716 


467 
478 


973 


LACY  (WILLIAM)^Trial  for  treason 
felony.  See  Beg.  y.  Cuffeg  and 
others   .  -  -  - 

—  speech         -  -  -  - 

LAFAYETTE— Beference  to.  See 
Beg,  y.  Vuffg  ... 

LAVODALE  (LORD)— See  In  re 
Bedard  ... 

LAirSDOWNE    (LOBD)-Reference 

to.    ^e%Beg,y.I>vffy'      926,926, 

968n 

LEACH  (JAHES)— Trial  for  seditious 
conspiracy  and  nnlawfhl  assem- 
bly. See  Beg.  y.  Banhin  and 
others   -  .  -  . 

LEFBOY,  B.— See  Beg,  y.  Duf^ 

—  statement  as  to  religion  of ; jurors 

on  panel  ... 

LEIGH  (PEXBEBTON)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS  LOBD  KINQS- 
DOWH)— See  In  re  Bedard  - 

LOOAH  (ALEXANDEB  S.>-Coun- 
sel  in  Beg,  y.  Cumming,  Bea.  y. 
Grant,  Banhen,  and  Hamilton 

498,  608 

— —  speech  for  the  defence  in  Beg,  y. 
Orant  and  others 

WKIW^^^  (JAHES)— Counselin  Bea. 
y.  Orant,  Banhen,  and  HamU" 
ton        '  '  -  - 

(DB.)— See    In    re 


716 
795 

868 


973 


573 


LUSHINOTON 

Bedard 

LYNCH  (AFTEBWABDS  JUDGE 
OF  INSOLVENCY  COUBT, 
IB.) — Counsel  in  Beg,  y.  Smith 
O'Brien 


508 
973 


LYNDHTTBST    (IiOBD)-See 
T.  Smith  (ySrien 

— —  judgment  on  writ  of  exror  - 


Beg. 


15 

375 
378 


XACKAY— Chartist  agitator,  "briga- 
dier general."  See  Bea,  r, 
Orant,  Banhen,  and  Hamuton  -     607 

MACKENZIE  (LOBD)— See  Beg,  y. 
Cumming,  Beg,  r.  Orani,  Ban- 
hm,  mdHamUon  485,  507 

501,618 


MANNING  (FBBDEBICK 
OSOBGE)— See  Beg.  r.  Man- 
ning      -  -  -  -   1089 

MANNING  (MABIA)-8ee  Beg.  r. 

Manning  -  -  -        tfr. 

MANTLE     (OEOBGE)  -  Chartist 

Trial  for  seditious  oonspiiaoy    -  1116 

MABTIN  (SAMUEL),  Q.C.  (AF- 
TEBWABDS A  BABON  OF 
THE    EXCHEaUEB)- 

Counsel  in  Beg,  y.  GranaieUi  -     988 

MATHEW  (BEY.  THEOBALD)- 
Witness  for  the  defence.  Beg. 
Y,  Duffy  -  -     926 

MAULE.  J.— See  Beg,  r.  Oranatdli, 

Beg,  y.  MvlUns  -       979, 1110 

— ^  on  the  eyidence  of  acoompUoes  and 

spies     ....   1110 

MAUNSELL  (DB.)— Witness  for  the 

defence  in  Beg,  y.  Duffy         -     936 

M'COBMAOK  (WIDOW)~BTidence 
as  to  attadc  on  police  in  her 
house.  See  Beg,  y.  Smith 
O'Brien  -  -     165 

MCDONOUGH  .  (MICHAEL)-Trial 
for  seditious  conspiracy  and  un- 
lawful assembly.  See  Beg,  r. 
Banhin  and  others       -  -     715 

M'GEE     (THOMAS     FABCY)- 

Elected  on  Irish  reyolutionary 
Executiye  Committee    -  -     113 

—  speeches      -  -  -  -     HQ 
assistant  editor  of  the  Nation        -     938 

MEAGHEB  (THOMAS  FBANCIS) 

— ^Trial  for  high  treason.    See 

Beg.  y.  Meagher  -  -    1098 

speeches  in  Tipperary        -  -     138, 

133,135,138 

speech  before  sentence        -  -   1106 

— -  writ  of  error.    See  OSrien  y.  Beg,      831 
witness  for  defence  in  Beg.  t.  Duffy     934 

MEDWYN  (LOBD)— See  Beg.  y. 
Cumming,  Beg.  y,  Orant,  Ban- 
hen,  and  Hamilton  485>  507 

opinions  -  -         503,621 

M'MANUS  (TEBENCE  BBLLEW) 
— Trial  for  high  treason.  Beg. 
Y.M'Manus     -  -  -  1087 

— ~  speech  before  sentence       -  -   1105 

writ  of  error.    See  O'Brien  y.  Beg.     331 

See  Beg.  y.  (/DonneU  and  others  -     637 

MONAHAN  (BIGHT  HON.  J.  H.), 
A.G.  nt.  (AFTEBWABDS 
C. J.  OF  C.P.  IB.)-Coumiel  in 

Beg.  Y  Smith  O'Brien,  Beg.  y. 
Duffy,  Beg,  y.  M'Manus,  Beg, 
y.  Meagher         16,  797, 1087, 1092 

—  opening  speech  in  Beg.  y.  SmiA 

— ^  opening  .peMh  in  Rtg.  v>  A|A    -    91% 
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XONGSEIFF  (LORD)— See  Beg.  ▼. 
'^       '   f,  Reg,  T.  Grant,  jRan- 


IHamUtm 


ken, 
—  opinions 
XOKCBEIFF  (JAHES) 


485,607 

602,633 

^   v--^-^,  (APTBR- 

WABBS  LORD  JUSTICE- 
CLERK)— Counsel  in  Reg.  ▼. 
CttmnUngt  Reg.  v.  Grant,  Ran- 
ken,  and  Hamilton        -        492,  607 

—  speech  for  the  defence  in  Reg.  ▼. 

Grant  and  others  -     565 

XOirSBLL  (WILLIAM)  (AFTER- 
WARDS LORD  EMLT)- 

'Witn€«8  for  defence  in  Heg.  v. 
Smith  O'Brim  -  -     267 

XOODT  (JOHK)-Trial  for  hieaoh  of 
Foreign  Rnlistment  Act.  See 
Reg.  Y.  Granateili  and  others   -    983 

—  defendant  in  King  of  Two  Sicilies 

y.  Willevx        -  -  .  1049 

XOORE,      J.— See     Reg.     v.     Smith 

O'Brien,  Reg.  v.  Duffg,  Reg. 

V.  (yVonohue  -  1,  960, 1091 

Judgment  in  O'Brien  v.  Reg.         -      371 

somming  up  in  Reg.  v.  O'Donohue    1091 

KULLDTS  (GEORGE  BRIDGE)- 

Trial  for  treason  felony  -    lUQ 

WJRPHT,  (EDWARD)— Trial    for 

seditious  conspiracy.    See  Reg. 

T.  O'  Uowndl  and  others  -     637 


NAFIBR  (JOSEPH),  aC  (AFTER 
WARDS  L.C.  IR.)— Conn 
sel  in  Reg.  v.  Smith  O'Brien  846, 876 

m  Reg.  Y.  Duffy        -  -     810 

KAPIER  (SIR  WILUAX)  (XA- 
JOR-GENERAL)  —  Witness 
for  the  defence  in  Reg.  v.  Smith 
O'Brien 

produces  letter  from  Lord   Mel- 

bonme's  private  secretary  dur- 
ing Beform  agitation    - 

HBWTOK  (XERCT  CATHE- 
RINE)—See  in  In  re  " 

NIXON  (JOHN)— Trial  for  seditious 
conspiracy  and  nnlawfol  assem- 
bly. See  Reg.  v.  Rankin  and 
others  -  •  .  • 

speech  for  the  defence 

NORRETS  (SIR  DENHAX)— Wit- 

ness  for  the  defence  in  Reg.  ▼. 
Smith  O'Brien-  -  .     266 


873 

275 
1180 


715 
769 


VBBIEN  (JAXES)-Trial  for  sedi- 
tious consniracy.  See  Reg.  v. 
O'VonneU  and  others  - 

ffBBIEN  (SEBJEANT)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS  A  JUSTICE  OF 


687 


QLB.  IB}-*-Connsel  in  Reg,  t. 
U^ffy  -  -  -    797 


d'BBIEN  (WILLIAX  SKITH)- 

Trial    for    high    treason.    See 

Reg.  V.  Sndth  O'Brien             -  1 

—  speech  in  January  1847      -           -  217 
— —  speech  at  Irish  Confederation,  Feb- 
ruary 1848        -            -            -  869 

March  15,  1848          -            -  77 

Aprils        -               -            -  85 

—  -* —  at  Irish  League,  July  19        -  92 
inTipperary              -            -  132, 


134,135,187,141,164,16^ 


—  speech  and  sentence  -  -    380 
writ  of  error            -            -           -      331 

O'CONNOB  (PATBICB).-See  Reg. 

y.  Manning      ...  1029 

ODONNELL  (FBANdS)— Trial  for 
seditious  conspiracy.  See  Reg. 
▼.  O'Donnell  and  others  -     687 

O'DONOHXTE  (PATBICK)-Trial  for 

high  treason     -  -  -  1091 
speech  before  sentence       -           -  1105 

O'GOBXAN  (BICHABD)-Member 

of  Irish  revolutionary  Execu- 
tive Committee-  .  .     113 

O'HAGAN  (JOHN)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS  A  JUSTICE  OF 
Q.B.IB»AND  JUDGE  OF 
THE  IBISH  LAND  COX- 
XISSION)— Counsel  in  Reg. 

y.  Duffy         -         .         -    797 

OliOHaiiEN    (SIB    OOLXAN)- 

Counsel    m    Reg.    v.     SmiUh 
O^BHen,  Reg.  Y.Duffy  16,346,797 


PALKEBSTON  (LOBD)-Comspon- 
dence  with  Sicilian  Envoy  as  to 
breach  of  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act      -  -  .  . 


981 
987 


witness  in  Reg.  v.  Granateili 

PABK£|B.  ( AFTEBWABDS  LOBD 
iiTENSLEYDALE)  -  See 
O'Brien  v.  Reg.,  Houlden  v. 
Smith   -  .      375,1089 

PABBT  (J.  H.)— Counsel  in  Reg.  v. 
Cuffey  and  others,  Reg.  v. 
Jaanning,Reg.r.Mnllins       .    467, 

1089,1110 
PATTESON,  J.— See  Smith   O'Brien 
y.Reg.,  In  re  John  Crawford, 
^oulden  V.  Smith,  Gorham  t. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  -  .    375 

.  „  ,       wi,  1089,  vni 

l^i^fSakeDtviHouUm  Y.Smith      -  1045 

PEACOCK  (BABNES)  (AFTEB- 
y^yfKAt^l' BENGAL 
^^JtJfP^^^  OF  THE 
JUDICIAL  COXXITTEB) 
—Counsel  in  Smkh  O'Brien 
V.  Reg.,  In  re  John  Crawjird 

876,961 
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796 


84 


PENHBFATHXB,  B.-See  Beg.  y. 

Duffy  -  -  -  - 

PEHHEPATHBE   (EI{^LBB) 

(HiaH  SHERIFF  OF  TIF- 

PEEAET)— Examination  of, 

as   to    array    at   the  Clonmel 

Special  Commission 
PEBBDT.   J.— See    Reg.    v.    Smith 
'^C^Briam  Beg.  r.  Duffy  1,  803 

..^_  _  judgment  on  writ  of  error  in 

(TBrien  Y.Reg.  -  -     869 

-«—  Beg,  y.  i>tt;^,]adgment  on  demnirer     827 

judgment  of  reepandeat  oueter     860 

PIOOT,  C.B.-See  Beg.  v.  Duffy       796,  801 
PLATT,B.— See  (TBrieu  v.  Beg.,  Beg. 

V.  Cuffey  and  others,  Bea.  t. 

Manning,  In  re  Lord  BorUy  -    376. 
467,1039,1139 

passes  sentenoes  in  ilejr.T.OKif^y-     480 

POLLOCK,  C.B.— See  Smiik  O'Brien 
ruiiiiuw^^v     ^^^  ^  Manning  376, 1039 

POLLOCK  (G.  F.)— 0>«»el  in  Beg.  v. 

(yDonnell  and  othen.  Beg.  y. 

Bankin  and  others       -        637,  716 
speech  for    defenee    in   Beg.  y 

(TDonnM 


BOLFE,B. 

See  CRAirwomTH  (Lokd),  V.C. 

BOLT  (AFTEEWARDS  LJ.  OF 
APPEAL)— Counsel  m  King 

of  Two  Sicilies  y.  Wiileox 

BOXniiT  (SIE  JOHH).  8.0. 
(AFTEEWAEDS  LOED 
EOMILLT,  MJL)-Counsel 
in  In  re  Bedard  

EUSSELL  (LOED  JOHK)-M€a- 
ences  to.  See  Beg.  y.  SmUh 
O'Brien,  Beg.  y.  Mantle 


1049 


-    976 


-    691 


POWELL  (THOKAS)  —  Informer. 
JByidence  of  Orange  Tree  CJon- 
spiracy  in  Beg.  y.  Dowling      -     400 

Manle,  J.,  on,  in  Beg.  y.  MtdHns  -   UIO 


1118 


EALPH— Trial  for  sedittons  conspiracy 
and  riot  -  ."  " 

EAKKEN  (HEHEY)— Trial  for  con- 
spiracy and  sedition.  See  Beg. 
y.  Orant,  Banken,  and  Hamil- 
ton        ^  -  -  -     807 

SAZTKIN  (THOKAS)— Trialforsedi- 
tious  conspiracy  and  unlawful 
assembly.  See  Beg.  y.  Bankin 
and  others         .  -  -     711 

EATCUFFE  (J08EPH)-Trial  for 

wilfol  murder    -  -  -  1123 

—  sentence,  t6.  -  -  -  1136 
EBUJiT  (DEVIH)— Member  of  Irish 

Beyolutionary  Executiye  Com- 
mittee -  - -  66,113 

BXnrOLBS  (DE.  LAWEENCaS)- 

Indictedfor  seditious  conspiracy. 
See  Beg.  y.  O'DonsM  and 
others.  See  also  Beg.  y.  Ban- 
kin  and  others  -  -         637, 711 

—  extravagant  speeches  -       666, 668 
EICHAEDB,B.— Seeie^.T.2>ii^    - 

.        judgment  on  demurrer 
BUCEIE    (JOSEPH)— Indicted   for 

treason   felony.    See   Beg>  y. 

C^ffey  and  others 
— -  sentence     -  -  -  - 

BOCHE  (SIE  DAVn))-WitneM  f<w 

detece     in     Beg.    t.    Smstk 

aBHm  •  -     366 


-   331, 
333,1117 

EUTHEEFUED  O^WD  A^<^ 
CATE)  (AFrmWAEDS 
LOED  EUTHEEFUED)— 
Counsel  m  Beg  y.  Cummmg, 
Beg.  y.  Grant,  Banhen,  and 
HamiUon  -  -       493,607 

SOAUA  (LOUIS)— Trial  ton  bleach 
of  the  Foreign  Snlistment  Act. 
See  Beg.  y .  GranaJteUi  -  -     983 

defendant  in  King  of  Two  Sicilies 

V.  Willcox        -  -  -  1049 

SEGAE  (E.)-Counselin  O'Jneay. 

Speech   for    defence    in   Beg.   y.     ^^ 

ODonneU        -  -  -     687 

SHADWELL,     V-C-Judgme^     in 

Kingof  Two  Sicilies  v.  WrUeo*  1061 

SICILIES,  KITO  OF  TWp-See 
Beg.  Y.  Granaielh,  Ktngqf 
Two  SicUies  y.  WOkox      984, 1049 

SMITH    (J.  G.   STAPYLTOH)  - 

I  County    Court    Judge.       See 

Houlden  y.  Smitk        -  -  1039 


836 


483 

ib. 


SKTTH  (OEOBfiE)-Trial  fw  sodi- 
tious  conspiracy.  See  Beg.  y. 
0*Donneu  and  others  - 

SOKEES  (MATTHEW)— Trial  for 
seditious  conspiracy.  SeeiSssr* 
y.  O'Donnell  and  others 

STEVENS  (JAMES)— Fenian  Head 
Centre  -  -  -  - 

BTOTT  (JAMES)- Trial  for  treason 
felony.  See  Beg.  y.  Constan- 
tine  and  others- 

TA8SAKEE  CTHOMAS)-Trial  for 

treason  felony.      See  Beg.  y. 
Constantine  and  others 

THESIGEE^  (SIE  F.),  (AFTEE- 
WAEDS LOED  CHELMS- 

FOED,L.C.)— Counsel  m  Beg. 

Y.  Granatelli    -  -  - 

—  opening  speech       .  •  « 

T0EEEH8,J.-Seelfs^.y.I>H»  • 
TEAHT    (THOMAS)— Suh-Inspector 

of  Police.  Svidence  as  to  attack 

on  Widow  M'Cormaok's  house. 

Beg.  y.  Smiik  OtBrien, 

Y.M'Manus     - 


637 


ib. 


141 


1137 


i6. 


983 
A84 

796 


1089 
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WALKIB  ( JONATHAID-Trial  Ibr 
treason  felony.  See  Beff,  t. 
ConstanimetrndothsrS'  -  1127 

WELSBT  (W.  W.)-0>un8el  in  Beg. 
y.  Smith  O'Brien,  Beg.  ?.  Dow- 
ling.  Beg,  y.  Cuffeu  and  others. 
Beg,  y.  O^DonneU  and  others. 
Beg.  y.  Bankin  and  others    375,  881f 

467, 637, 716 
WEST    (JOHH)— Trial    for   aeditiooa 
conspiracy  and  onlawfal  assem- 
bly.   See  Beg.  y.  Banhin  and 
others   -  -  -  -     7X5 

—  speech  for  the  defence        -  -     766 

WEITX  (GBOEOB)-TrUl  for  sedi- 
tioos  conspiracy  and  unlawfol 
assembly.  See  Beg.  y.  Bankin 
and  others        ...     7^5 

^—  speech  for  the  defonoe       -  -     768 

WHITESIDE  (JAMES),  0.0.  (AF- 
TEBWABDS  L.GJ.  IB.)- 

Counsel  in  Beg,  y.  Smith 
(yffrien,  Beg.  y.  Duffg,  Beg. 
Y.Meagher        -  15,797,1092 

— ^  speech  for  the  defence  in  Beg.  y. 

Smith  O'Brien  -  -     203 

—  —in  Beg.  y.  Meagher    -  -  1098 


WIOHTlCAir,  J.— See  SmiOi  aSrim 
y.  Beg.,  Houlden  y.  Smith,  Gor- 
ham.  y.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Beg. 
Y.Muains   -  375, 1039, 1071,  mo 

WILDE,     CJ.      (AFTEBWABDS 
LOBD    TBUBO,    LC.)  - 
See  O'Brien  y.  Beg.,  Beg.  y. 
Manning,  Beg,  y.  MamUtan    -     876t 
1029,1130 

— -   deliyers   opinions    of    Judges   in 

O'Brien  y.  Beg.  -  -     376 

—  judgment  in  Beg.  y.  Manning        -   1086 

sentence  in  Beg.  y.  HamUUm         -   1180 

WILDE  (LADT)— iSes  Elobb,  Miss. 

WILLCOX— SeelTtiMo^  Two  Sicilies 

y.  WiUcox        -  -  -  1049 

WHiLIAKS,  J.— See  Beg.  y.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Beg.  y.  Bowling,  Beg. 
y.  Cuffey  and  others     876,  881,  467 

WOOD  (LOBD)— See  i{«^.  y.  Gumming, 
Beg.  y.  Qrant,  Banken,  and 
Hamilton^  -    485,507 


.  opmions 


504,632 
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ABATElOarT. 

See  J0BOB8. 

ACJOOMPLICES—Maule,    J.,   on  eyi- 

denoeof  -  -  -   1110 

ACT  (OVBET). 

See    CoifSPiBACT;    Tbmjlbovi 
Trbabon  Fsloht  Aor. 

ACTION.    ^ 

See  JuDOB. 

AGENTS. 

See   DiBOOTSRTi   Sotbbkioh 

(FORBIOW). 

jjJiOCUTlTS  —  ^orm  of,  in  treason 
trials.  See  Reg,  ▼.  Smith 
O'Brien  -  -  -  1 

AMENDMENT. 

See  Caption. 

APPEALS  (ECCLESIASTICAL).- 

Appeal  from  Archbishops' 
Courts  lies  to  Judicial  Commit- 
tee, even  in  matters  touching 
the  Crown.  Oorham  v.  Bishop 
of  Exeter  ...  1071 
—  Duty  of  Judicial  Committee  in  ec- 
clesiastical appeals  as  to  doc- 
trine   -  -  1074n 

ABCEBI8H0PS'  COTJETS. 

See  Appeals  (Eoclbsiastigal). 

AEEAIONMENT--Not  complete  un- 
til orisoner  has  pleaded.  Beg. 
Y.  Duffy  -  -  -      799 

AEBAY. 

See  Challenob  to  tbb  Abrat. 

ASHTON.  _ 

See  Chabtistb. 

ASSEMBLY,    UNLAWFUL.^   Al- 

derson,  B.,    on— See    Beg,  ▼. 
Bankin  and  others       -  -     787 


BALLINGAERY-InfniTection    at 

See  Beg,  ▼.  Smith  O^Bnen       -         1 

BALLOT. 

See  JvBOBS. 

BENCHWAEEANT-Arreston,after 

CTand   Jury   have   found  hill. 

See  Beg,  y.  Banhin  and  others      781 

BISHOP. 

See  DuFLBZ  Qubrbu^. 

"BOMBAY."— C*»«  ^^  *®  ^•^-  ^*® 
Beg,  T.  Granatelli,  King  of  Two 
Sillies  ▼.  WiUcox       -       979, 1049 

CAPTION-Ohjection   to,  for   setting 

^^       out  that  trial  was  held  heforc 

three  Judges  "nominated   and 

appointed'*  hy  commission  di- 


3 

16. 


CAPTION— e*""*. 

rected  to  them  and  others,  over- 
ruled.   Beg,  y.  Smith  O^Brien 

power  of  Court  to  amend   - 

CASES  COMMENTED  UPON:— 

Atkineon'e  case        -  866 

Colder  Y,  ffalhet    -  -   1044 

Camaiic,   The  Nabob    of  the,  r. 

The  East  India  Company       -   1061 

Came  WHeon's  caee  970 

ClemenUY,*Fi9her  •  -  -     830 

Dicas   y.    Baron    Brougham   and 

Vaux  -  lOiSn 

JDingley  y.  Moore    -  344,  354 

Dyhe  y.  Walford    -  -   1084 

Ewing  y.  OabaiJieton  -  -    1066 

Oould  y.  Oapper    -  -  -  1078 

Orag  y.  Beg.  -     860 

Gwinne  Y.  Poole      -  -    1047 

Holroyd  Y.  Breare  '  -  -    1048 

HuUett  Y.King  of  Spain    -  -    1061 

Lowtker  y.  The  Earl  of  Badnor     -  1047 
Moetgn  y.  Fabrigae  -  -  1048 

Bex  Y.  Agnew  ...     831 

BexY.Almon  -  -     969 

Bex  Y.  Berry  and  Boberteon        594,  619 
Ber  Y.  Bra$idreth  -  -  -     535 

Bex  y.  Burdett  590,  681,  627 

Bex  y.  Cowle  -  -     970 

Beg,  Y.  Dammaree  -  -        207, 386 

Bex  Y.  Despard      -  -  -     839 

Bex  Y.  Edmonds     -  -     469 

Beg,  Y.  Froet         -  lOn,  16, 42,  213,  473 
Bex  Y.  Oarbett        -  -  •  1066 

Bex  Y.  Hardy  -    76,194,344.534, 

Bex  Y.  Harvey  and  Chapman  «  627 

Bex  y.  Home         .           -  -  831 
Bex  Y.  Home  Tooke     25,  440, 605,  910 

Beg.  V.  Hunt           -  -  473 

Bex  Y.  Irvine          -           -  -  833 

Bex  Y,  James           -           -  -970 

Bex  Y.  Lambert  and  Perry  -  -  611 

Bex  y.  Layer  .        -           -  -  837 

Bex  Y.  Ledie           ...  596 

Bex  Y.  Marsh         -           -  -  366 

Beg.  Y.Martin        -           -  -  836 

Bex  Y.  Mason         .           -  -  832 

Beg.Y.Mitchd       -           -  -  868 
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Sex  ▼.  M'Laren  and  Baird  -    589, 

608,618,628 

Rex  Y,  MoTffon  .  373 

Bex  T.  Morton         ...     823 
Bex  V.  Morton,  Anderson,  and  Craig     595 
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Bex  V.  Muir 

Beg.  V.  (yDoheHy 

Bex  Y,  Palmer 

Beg,  V.  Purchase 

Beg.  y.  SackevereU 

Beg.  y.  Serva 

Bex  y.  Shakespeare 

Bex  y.  Sheridan 

Bex  y.  Skirving 

Bex  y.  SfluM  afu/  Jlfainoit 

£«r  y.  Stewart  and  Elder 

BexY, 


•    596 

-26,836,868 

596,  600,  622 

326,  8431L,  846 

-      832, 836 

-  851 
.    346 

-  814 

-  595 
f6. 

-  598 


Thistlewood^       8,46,293,345, 
367,492,821.832. 
838, 856 
385, 469,  826 

-  494 
75,194,211,435 

-  827 
344,  373 


Bex  y.  Townley 
Beg.Y.  Walker 
Beg,  y.  Watson 
BexY,  Williams 
SMpman  y.  Henbest 


Sodor  and  Man,  Bishop  of,  y.  Earl 

of  Derby  -  -     967 

Tunno  y.  Morris     •  .    1048 

Waller  y.  Meseltine  -  -  1083n 

Wright  y.  Clements 

GHALLENGE  FOB  CAUSE  — No 

challenge  for  favour  can  be 
made  until  a  full  jury  has  ap- 
peared in  the  box.  Beg.  y. 
Cuff  eg  ^  -  .     ^      - 

—  a  joror  cannot  be  examined  on  the 

voir  dire  until  a  cau«e  of  chal- 
lenge has  been  assigned.    Beg, 

-^  a  juror  challenged  for  &your  and 
examined  on  voir  dire  cannot 
be  asked  if  he  has  beoi  a  Special 
Constable  during  recent  dis- 
turbances, but  may  be  asked  if 
he  has  expressed  opinion  on  the 
case.    Beg,  v.  Cuffey  - 

—  being  oyer  the  age  of  sixty  allowed 

as  disqualification  under  8  &  4 
Will  4.  c.  91.  Beg.  y.  Duffy  - 
-oyermled 


467 


-    381 


467 


CHALLENGE  TO  THE  ABRA7— 

For  alleged  non  -  compliance 
with  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  s.  4 
Beg,  Y.  Smith  O'Brien  - 

—  religion  of  jurors.    -  -  . 

— -  question  what  was  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Boman  Catholics  on 
psjiel disaUowed.  Beg.Y. Smith 
(ySrien  -  - 


871 

871n 


20 
24 


81 


-    507 


687 


CHALLEHOB  TO  THE  ABBAT— 

oont. 

— —  _  a  disproportion  between  re- 
spective numbers  of  Ftotestsnts 
and  Catholics  on  the  panel  and 
on  the  Jurors'  Book  is  not  of 
itself  good  ground  of  challenge 
to  the  array,  and  evidence  can- 
not be  gone  into  merely  to  estab- 
lish such  disproportion.  Beg,  y. 
Duffy  •  -  -  -     797 

CHALLENGES,  PEBEMPTOBT— 

In  treason  trials  in  Ireland  re- 
stricted to  SO.  Beg,  y.  Smith 
O'Brien  -  43,359 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

See  Habbas  Oobpds. 
CHABTISTS—" Orange    Tree"    eon- 

spiracy  for  rising  in  London  on 

August  16,  1848.     See  Beg,  y. 

Dowling  /  Beg,  y.  Cujftfy  ;  Beg. 

Y.MuUins        -  381,467,1110 
indicted  for  conspiracy  and  sedition 

at     Bdinburgh     between     the 

months  of  April  and  July  1848. 

See    Beg    y.    Grant,    Banken, 

and  Hamilton  - 

—  indicted    for    seditious    conspiracy 

with  Irish  Confederates  at  Liyeiv 
pool  between  January  and  Au- 
gust 1848.  See  Beg.Y.  aDon- 
nell       .... 

—  indicted  for  seditious  oonspiracy  and 

unlawful  assembly  at  Manches- 
ter between  April  and  August 
1848.     See  Beg,  Y.  Bankin     -     711 
— —  indicted  for  seditious  conspiracy  and 
I  unlawful  assembly  at  Hyde.  See 

Beg.  V.  Mantle,  Beg.  y.  Balph   1116 

—  indicted  for  wilful  murder  and  for 

treason  felony  at  Ashton  on  Au- 
gust 14, 1848.    See  Beg,  Y.  Bat-' 
cliffe.  Beg.  y.  Constantine  and 
others  -  -  -     1123,1127 

pardons  to  Chartist  prisoners,  19th 

May  1856       -  482l!,  llle2^  112711, 

1129n 
CHTJBCH. 

See  Appxals  (Ecolsbiabtxcal). 
CLUBS. 

See  Irish  Convbdbbaxb  Clubs. 
COLLOQUIUM— Objection  for  want  of, 

in  indictment  under  11  &  12  Vict. 

0.  12.  oyermled. 

See  Thbasoit  Fbloitt  Aot. 
OOMPASSINa  TO  DEPOSE  THE 

aUEEH. 

See  Dbposino  thb  Qubbh. 

OOMPASSINa  TO  LEYT  WAB. 

See  LfiyTiNo  War. 

"  COHSEBVATITB  OUABD"-Pro. 

posed  by  the  Times  in  1882      -     821 

OOHSPIBACT— A  count  for  conspi- 
racy is  not  bad  because  one  of 
the  oyert  aeU  ayerred  would 
support  a  charge  of  treason. 
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00H8WRACY-«m*. 

A  count  charging  as  a  misde- 
mAanour  that  the  defendants 
with  force  and  arms  conspired 
to  leTy  war  against  the  Queen 
is  not  bad  as  containing  a 
charge  of  treason  under  26  Ed- 
ward 8.  Reg.^.(yD<mndlamd 
others    -  -  -  -     0«7 

See    BviDBHOBi  Inbictiibkt. 

COHTEMFT— Commitment  for,  in  Isle 
of  Man.    See  Habeas  CoBFOS. 

OOHVOCATION-Appeal  ^  Upper 
House  of,  under  24  Hen.  8. 
c.  12.  See  Gorham  v.  Btshop 
(^Exeter         -  -  "   W71 

OOBPOEATION-Not  liable  to  indict- 
ment  under  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act.  King  qf  Two  Sicilies  v. 
WiUcox  -  -  -  1049 

See  DisooTBBT. 

OOBEOBORATION-Maule,    J.  on 

evidence  of  accomplices  and  spies   lUU 

ooinrsEL.^ 

See  HiBTOBT. 

CSOTTSrT 

'  See  Appeals  (Eoolbsiabtioal). 

COTJBT  OF  RECOBD. 

See  JuDOB. 
C!BOWH-Big^*  to  grant  precedence. 

InreBedard    -  -  -     W7o 

_  causes  in  Archbishops' CourUtouch- 

ing       "  "  "  C  ^^ 

S£  AFFBAL8  (EOOLBSIABTIOAl). 

DSKUBBBB  —  Prisoner  allowed  to 
plead  over  after  demurrer  to  in- 
dictment for  felony.     Beg,  ▼. 

Dtosf  -      -      -      -  JS* 

, overruled       -  -  "  796tt 

partiri,bad-  -  -     868 

DBHIZEH-Meanings  of.  discussed  in 

Beg.  V.  Maitmng  -  -  lUa» 

BEFOSnrO  THE  ttUEEH-An  to- 
tention  to  subvert  the  monarchi- 
cal constitution,  or  to  sever  Ire- 
land by  force  from  the  Crown 
of  England,  is  an  intention  to 
depose  the  Queen  from  the  style, 
&c.,  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Beg,  v. 
Bowling  -  -  -     381 

DEPOSinOHS-Absence    of.  where 
^  defendants  arrested  under  bench 

warrants.  See  if c^.  v. -RoJiWn  767 
"niflCOVEBY— Pro^^ction  of  docu- 
*'*'^  ments  enforced  agamst  agents 
of  revolutionaJT-  government  in 
absence  of  principws.  Liability  to 
penaltieB  abroad  no  ^und  for 
lefliBing.  Apprehension  of  pro- 
ceedings under  56  Geo.  3.  c.  59. 
DO  ground  for  refusal  bv  Corpo- 
ration. KingofTwoSiciUesY. 
WiUcox  -  -  -  1049 


See  BisooTBKT. 


DUPLEX  ttUEBELA- Appeal  from 
Bishop's  to  Archbishop's  C>ourt 
by.  See  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of 
JSxeter-  -  -  -  1071 

DUPLICITY  —  Objection  for,  on  in- 
dictment under  11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  12.  overruled. 
See  Tbbabon  Fblont  Act. 


EVIDENCE— On  indictment  for  trea- 
son by  levying  war,  speeches 
made  by  prisoner  several  months 
before  alleged  levying  of  war 
admissible.  Beg.  v.  Swuik 
fTBrien  -  -  •         1 

-  documents  found  in  locked  port- 
manteau belonging  to  the  pri- 
soner after  his  arrest  admissible. 
ib. 

.  refusal  to  make  informer  disclose 
source  of  information  where  it 
would  expose  third  party  to  risk 
of  assassination,    ih, 

-  statements  by  prisoner  for  him- 
self generally  inadmissible  for 
defence.  Beg.  v.  Smith  O'Brien, 
Beg.  V.  CDomteU  264,  660 

-  on  indictment  for  treason  felony, 
where  overt  act  charged  was 
a  conspiracy,  held  that  it  was 
competent  first  to  prove  the 
conspiracy,  and  then  that  the 
defendants  were  parties  to  it 
Beg,  V.  Cuffey  -  -  -     467 

~-  evidence  having  been  given  that, 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy, 
armed  men  were  to  assemble 
on  a  certain  night  in  different 
parts  of  London,  evidence  that 
a  body  of  armed  men  so  assem- 
bled held  admissible,  without 
otherwise  connecting  them  with 
the  conspiracy.   Beg.  v.  Cuffey        ib. 

"  entries  in  book  made  by  a  con- 
spirator not  evidence  of  the  foots 
therein  stated  against  co-con- 
spirators.   Beg.  V.  CDoMtell  -    704 

—  letters  between  conspirators.  See 
Beg.  V.  Grant,  &o.       -  -     684 

—  of  publication  under  11  &  12  Viet 
Bee  Beg.  Y,  Duffy        -  -     897 

—  of  past  conduct  of  prisoner  ad- 
mitted for  defence        -  -    887 


FELOET.    , 

See  Imicnaxn ;  JimoBB. 

"jTrmroouT."  _ 

See  FoBBioN  ENUBTvaHT  Aor. 


1158] 


TouzoN  mrLisnoanr  Aot^ 

(M  Gtoo.  t.  0.  M.)  Ruled  m 
offteoe  ondtr  ••  7  to  ''eqaip, 
fciznUh,  and  fit  out/'  wittioat 
loKwe,  &o.,  and  widi  the  in- 
tent, &0.,  a  ship,  so  £ar  as  tbat 
by  patting  anns  on  board  she 
wonld  be  rea^  tojro  into  aotkm. 
Beg,  y.  QranatM       ^  .     g79 

-^-  eases  and  anthorities  *  07ta 

^—  prooeedi^  nnder,  taken  by  For- 
eign Ooyernments        -       t5.,  XOSTll 

MlKXOir  SOTBBEIOH. 

8ee  SoTBBBioii. 

OmBALITT— Objeotion  for,  on  i». 
dictment  under  11  &  19  V^t 
0.  19.  orermled. 
See  Tbiabon  Fslont  Act. 

HAiniiAB  OOBWS— Buns  to  Isle  of 
Man,  bnt  will  not  iuae  to  bring 
np  prisoner  ander  legal  seo- 
tenoe  there.   /»  rs  JdAii  CVoio- 

/orrf   -  .  oei 

—  may  be  issned  by  Chaneellor  in 
▼acation,  mns  to  Jersey  «t  oook 
man  law.    /nreBsdoii  •  UJS 

mOHTSEASOV. 

SeeTxBASON. 

HISTOBT— Bight  of  ooonsel  to  rete 
to  matters  o£  See  R$g,  t.  Ddw* 
Um0,Eeg.y.Dufy      -       808^  017 

EFDI. 

SaeCoAsms. 


IVDICXXXHT-^In  felonT,  prisoner  not 
entitled  to  copy  of,  out  to  have 
it  read  oyer  onoe  beibre  anaign- 
ment;  and  praetloe  after  ar- 
raignment to  allow  prisoner's 
oouisel  to  see  indictment  and 
names  of  witnesses  on  the  baek. 
Reg,  y.  Ihmling 

— »  partial  demnner  to,  bad.  R^*  y. 
IhOif  .... 

«M»bad  ovMt  nets  in  indiotmcnt  nader 
11  &  19  Viot  c.  19.qaa^ed.  t6. 

«—  oyftt  nets  not  wsential  parts  of  in- 
dietment  Ibr  eonspiiaoj.    Rea. 

•**-  Jadsnnent  oyerroling  deuiuiiM  to* 
BeoD] 


INSICIKBHT-ewK. 
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881 
868 

8a 

687 


_  objections  to,  for  dnpliei^,  repog- 
nancy,  i^erality,  want  of  eeOo- 
qniiim,  innuendoes,  and  wn^ 
ments  in  indietment  imdar 
11  ft  19  Viet.  c.  19. 
See  Tbbasoh  Fbloht  Aot. 

—» Joinder  of  eonnts.  In  Seotland  it 
is  competent  to  Join  a  ehaige 
folony  under  11  h  19  Viet 
e.  19.  with  chalfges  of  coi^ 
ifilraBy  and  sedition  at  eomnon 
law.    R^g.  y.  4 


f. 


486 


— —  an  indietment  for  oonspiiaey  in  Seot- 
land is  not  bad  for  omitting  to 
allege  in  the  minor  that  the 
oyert  acts  had  been  done  in 
pwsnanoe  of  the  oonspiney. 
Reg,  y.  Cwmmimg 

— —  prieoner  oannot  plead  and  demur  to, 
atihe  same  time.  Jts^.y.  Ihfffy 

-^—  See  SnoinoN  s  Tsmrs. 

UrFOBUB. 

See  Bymmoi. 


486 
868 


I]nnTSin>(UtSM)bjeotion  for  want 
o(  on  indictment  nndar  11  &  19 
Vict.  c.  19.  oyerrolcd. 
See  TBBA80N  FnLoirr  Aor. 


nrxmrnoir-oii  scotch 

fcr    sedition, 


,    to 
proye  that  words  calcolated  to 
ezmte,  &a,  were  so  inrended. 
Reg.  y.  Orami,  ftc 
<*•—  BngHeh  authorities  ae  to 

ISTIBNATIONAL 

of    Neutrals. 
OranateUi- 


607 
607II 


LAW— Dnties 
See    Reg,    y. 

-  878, 881 

IBILAin>— Trial  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien  for  htf^  treason  at  the 
Clonnel  Special  Commission    -         | 

trial    of  M'tfanns,   tyDonobae, 

and  Meagher    -  -  IQfff 

-«^-  proceedings  against  Charles  Gayaa 
Dxttty  for  treason  felony  at  the 
Commi8si<m  Court,  Green  Street, 
Dublin,  August  18i8-February 
1849     .  -  .  ^ 


trill  before  Ball,  J.,  and  Lefroy,B., 

February  14, 1849 

IBIBH  OOHFIDBKAIION 

Boles  of     ... 


-    786 

861 

48 

887 


IBIBH  COHVEDBKATS  CXUB8- 

Bulesof 

IBIBH  COUHdL      - 
IBISHLKAaVB-Bulesof  - 


JXBSXT.' 

See  Habmas  CoBFim. 


888 
836 
878 


TkBAaoii 


JonrsBB. 

See    IxDionanrTi 
Fuoirr  Aor. 

JUSOl^Action  lies  against  Judge  of 
limited  Jniadietion  for  aots  done 
in  excess  of  jurisdiction  under 
mistake  d  tew.  ffoMen  y. 
SmUk  .  -  .       -  .  1039 

JUDICIAL   001 

to. 

See  Apfbals,  Booumiabhoal. 

JTJBOB  (OBAHS)— Flceinabatenont, 
alleging  that  a  grand  Juror  of 
the  1%  of  Dublin  was  not  an  in- 

00 
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JUBOBS  (GRAin))-«»^ 

habitant,  or  resident,  or  freeman, 
or  possessed  of  freehold  or  rate- 
able property  in  the  city,  ovot- 
ruled.  Reg.  ▼.  Duffy  -  797,  81to 
JITROBS— In  treason  trials  in  Ireland 
prisoner  formerly  not  entitled 
to  list  of  jurors  ten  days  before 
trial,  under  7  Ann.  c*  SI.  Reg. 
V.  Smith  (TBrien         -  -         I 

now    entitled  by  17  &  18  Vict 

C.26.    -  -  -  -       in 

—  in  ffelony,  prisoner  not  entitled  to 
list  of  jurors  on  the  panel,  or  to 
have  the  panel  read  over.  Reg< 
V.  Bowling       -  -  -      381 

«— -  names  of  jurors  on  panel  may  be 
read  over  by  leave  before  the 
jury  is  sworn.    Reg.r.  Cuffey  -    467 

.— ^  application  to  ballot  for  jury  re- 
funed  in  treason  and  treason 
felony  in  Ireland.  See  Reg.  v. 
Smith  (ySrien,  Reg.  v.  Duffg  1,  880 

— .  now  directed  in  Ireland!  by  89  & 

40  Vict.  c.  78.  s.  17       -  -     871 

—~  discharge  of  disagreeing  jury  m 
felony,  no  bar  to  new  tnal.  In 
re  Newton        -  -  -  1130 

See  Challbngs  to  thb  Ajuult. 

JTJBT  DB  MEDIBT ATB— Not  claim- 
able by  naturalised  subject. 
Reg.  Y.  Manning         -  -  1029 

abolished    -  -  -  -       t6. 


961 


LEVTING  WAB  — Against  Queen 
made  treason  in  Ireland  by 
Poyniug's  Law,  27  Hen.  7. 
c.  2S.  Reg.  v.  Smith  O^Brien  -  1 
_— an  intention  to  assemble  in  arms, 
.  prepared  to  meet  opposers,  and 
intending  to  prevent  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  from  Uie  free  exercise  of 
any  of  its  lawful  powers,  is  an 
intention  to  levy  war  within  11 
&  12  Vict  0.  12.  Reg.  v. 
Dowting  -  -  -     381 

Whiteside's  argument  in  Reg.  v. 

SmithCyBrien-  -      -     206 

-^  Kenealy's  argument   in    Reg.  v. 

Bowling  -  -  -     432 

•«— •  persons  joining  with  others  in  levy- 
ing war  against  the  Queen  guilty 
of  treason  under  25  Edw.  8. 
though  ignorant  of  treasonable 
intent.  Reg.  v.  O" Donahue  -  1091 
.—  person  inciting  to,  guilty  of,  though 
not  present  at  Reg.  v.  Mea- 
gher    - 

UVEBFOOL. 

See  CHAKTI8T0. 


1092 


KAH,  ISLB  OF— Commitment  by 
Chancery  Court  m.  See  In  re 
Crawford  -     961 


MAH,  ISLB  Ql-comi. 

— «-  its  relations  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. ^^  In  re  Crawford 

ICANCHBSTEB. 

See  Chabtutb. 

MEB(}EB^I>ootrine  of. 

See      GONSPIRAOT ;       TSBABOir 

Fjblont  Act. 


"NATION,    THE'*  —  C^ewspaper.)   - 
Articles  in,  set  out    in  indict- 
ment in  Reg.  v.  Duffy  -       873«  876» 
879,881,883,885,888,889 

"  NATIONAL  GUABD "     -         61, 526 

NATXTBALIZATION. 

See  Jury  db  Mbdibtatb. 

HBUTBALEEY.      ^  . 

See  FoRBioN  ENusTMBirr  Act. 


OVEBT  ACT. 

See   CoHBPntAor;    Trbasoh; 
Tbbabon  Falont  Act. 


PANEL. 

See  CaALLBwaa  to  the  Arbat. 

•«..-.  in   Ireland   now   arrayed    alpha- 
betically 

FABTIES. 

See  SOVBBBIGN  (FORBIGN). 

PBEB— Becomes  entitied  to  privileges 
of  peerage  from  moment  of  sue- 
cession.    In  re  Lord  Harley  - 

P7^1!A — Quare  if  wrongful  refusal  to 
furnish  lists  of  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses according  to  statute  can 
be  raised  on  record  by  way  of 
plea.    See  Reg.  v.  O'Brien. 

18,368,371 

_.  See  ABBAiomcBKT ;  Dbmubbbb; 
Ihdiotmbnt. 

POTNINff  S  LAW-(10  Hen.  7.  c.  22.) 

Made  it  treason  to  levy  war         — 

against  the    King  in    Ireland. 

Reg.  V.  Smith  OBrien  329,  377, 816 

PBACTICB.  _ 

See  Caption;  Challekgb;  Db- 

posfnoNs;  Disootbrt;  Ib- 

\  DIOTMBNT;    JuROBt;    TRBA.- 

BON;  WiTKBBBBS.  , 

PBINTINOS— Felomous    compassing 
under  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12.  ex- 
preasedby. 
See  Trbabok  Fblont  A^t. 

PBISONEB'S   STATEMENT— Al- 

ways  allowed  in  treason  oases  -  276n 

PBIVILEOE. 

See  Pbbb.  

PBEBOaATIVE. 

See  Crown. 

PBOHIBITION  —  Against    Jadidal 

.  Committee       -    .      -  1071li 


-  797n 


1129 


li'675 


PUBLICATIOir— What   amounts  to. 

See  Reg.  ▼.  Duffy        -  -     %^ 

"—  of  proeeedingB  dniing  trial  forUd- 

den.    Reg,  Y.Duffy     -  -     gQS 

— —  prohibitioii  withdiawn        -  -     817 

aVASHINO. 

See  IimicTMBHT. 
ftTTEEH— Trial  ander  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  51. 
for  preaenting  pistol  at.     Bee 
Reg.  Y.  Hamilton        -  .   1130 

BEBELLIOir. 

See  SoTBBBiON  (FoBxioir). 

BECOBB,  COURT  OF. 

See  JuDOB. 

BEFOSKATION     STATUTES  - 

See  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter  1071 

BXLiaiOir  OF  JURORS. 

See  Challenoe  to  the  Abbat. 

RXFLT  (RIGHT  OF)— In  Scotland. 

pannel  entitled  to,  in  all  cases 

except  treason  -  -  >     542 

REFUfiNANCT—Objections    for.   in 

indictment  under  11  &  12  Vict. 
.  c.  12.  .     . 

See  Tbbason  FBLOinr  Aor. 

RESPONDEAT  OUSTER. 

See  Dbmubbeb. 

RBVOLUTIOir,  FREKCfH,  1848- 

Beferencesto    -  -  48,878 

SOOTLAHS. 

See  Indictment  ;  Beflt  ;  Sedition. 

BBDITipir— On  an  indictment  charg- 
ing the  seditious  use  of  language 
intended  and  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, &o.,  held  that  a  verdict  of 
.  .guilty  of  sedition  in  so  far  as 
that  he  used  words  calculated  to 
excite,  &o.  (omitting  **  in- 
tended **)  was  good.  See  Reg, 
V,  Grant,  Rarien^  &c.  -     607 

-r—  Scotch  definition  of.    See  Reg,  v. 

Qxani,  Ac     ,     -  -  -     ^  j6. 

SjU^— Fitting  out,  against  friendly 
power.  See  Fobbiom  Bnlut- 
XBNT  Act. 

SOTERBIGN  (FOREIGN)  -  Bight 

to  foHow  property  remoyed  in 
this  country  by  rebellious  sub- 
jects; not  necessary  to  make 
rebellious  government  parties. 
KingofTwoSUfiiieeY.WiUeo*  1048 
lEfflSS— Maule,  J.,  on  evidence  of       -   HID 

STATEMENT. 

See  Fbisonbb's  Statkhbnt. 

STATUTES  REFERRED  TO  :— 
25  Bdw.  S.  Stat  5.  c.  ^.-^Tke  Trew- 
Mil  ulc<,  1851     -   l,46n.205.d93, 
386,  338,  344,  349,  867,  706 
28  Edw.  8.  c.  18.— J«f^  de  Medie- 

/W.      ^  -  .  .  1089 

10  Hen.  7.  c.  29,Clrish)^Poyning*s 

Li^i  X  329, 336,  346, 349,  377, 

816 


tindex  of  Svijede, 
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STATUTES  REFERRED  TO-cont 

24  Hen.  8.  c*  12. 

25  Hen.  8.  o.  19. 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  >RtformaH<m 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  21.        Statutes 
28  Hen.  8.  c.  1.  ^ 
81  Hen.  8.  c.  lO.^Preeedence  in  the 

House  of  Lords 
18  Cha.  2.  c.  1 — 7V'eafona5^  Prac- 
tices     -  -  -  . 

18  Cha.  2.  c.  5.-*7tMitc/hi<nM  PeH- 
turning-  -  •  .. 

18  &  14  Cha.  2.  c.  4,-^Act  of  Uni- 
'  formity- 

81  Cha.  2.  c.  2.-7^  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  1679  -  ... 

1  Will.  &  M.  c.  21, ^Precedence    - 

7  &  8  Will.  3.  0.  B.'^The  Treason 

Act,  1695     -      16, 19,  276n,  838, 
346, 362, 887 

7  Ann.  c.  2l,^The  Treason  Act, 

no8     .   1,16, 338, 34^361L  367, 

12  Geo.  1.  0.  29,— Isle  of  Man  •      -     964 
5  Geo.  8.  c.  21.  (/ruA).— TVeoson 
Trials     .    16,340,346,360.36 


1081 

976 

436 

43111 

1073 

964 
976 


360.36% 
368,  367 


6  Geo.  8.  c.  2^,^Purchase  of  Isle  of 

Man  by  Crown  964,  967 

86  Geo.  8.  c.  7.— 2%e  Treason  Act, 

1795      -    1  326,  329.  338,  346. 
362, 367,  3^9, 37b,49i  ^  m 

89  &  40  Qeo.  8.  c  98.-^7*A«  Treason 

.4c*,  1800    -         -   346,363,367 
45  Geo.  8.  c.  128.— /;»&  of  Man     -     964 
54  Geo.  8.  0.  He.'-The  Treason 
Act,isu  .     368,368 

56  Geo.  8.  o.  100.— 7A«   Habeas 

Corpus  Act,  1816       -  .     964 

57  Geo.  8.  c.  B.-^The  Treason  Act, 

1817     -    !•  16,17.338,346,861. 
868,367.37!/,498f 

59  Geo.  8.  o.  69,^Foreign  Enlist' 

meni  Act,  1819   -    979,  981, 1021lL 

io«S 

60  Geo.  8.  &  1  Qeo.  4.  c.  4,— Plead- 

ing in  Misdemeanor     -  -  716n 

1  &  2  Qeo.  4.  e.  24.— TV^own  Act, 

1881      -     16,!346, 366, 368,  867 
6  Geo.  4.  c«  47.— PuwwJbMii/   of 

Leastng-making,  ffc.     -  -     493 

6  Geo.  4.  c.  bh-^Assizes,  I,         809,  804 
9  Geo.   4.   c.  54.-— CWmsna/  Lato 

(.Procedure):  Challenge       -    3,43. 

843,846,369/378f 

7  &  8  Will.  8.  c.  3-^Treason  Act, 

1695      -  -  .  .  27eu 

2  &  8  WiU.  4. e.  92.— iVtby  CouneU: 

^  Powers  qf  Comi  of  Ddegaies-  1071 

8  &  4  WiU.  4.  0.  41.— rA«  Judicial 

CommiUeeAct-  .  1071 

8  &  4  Will.  4.  o.  91. -^ury  Act  (Ire- 
land)    -     22,808,810,813,816, 

871a 


1X50} 


Tiidw  of  0ulgmA». 
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STATUISS  UraSBSO  lO-^om. 

6  &  7  WilL  4.  0.  76.:-^y«i0ifMV«- 

Ael      •  -     87S 

6  ft  7  WilL  4.  c  114.*-iV»MMMr'« 

CaumdAd     -  -  -  71(|]| 

7  WiU.  4.  &  1  Vict.  0.  5.— Xmmn^ 

mtAmff  (^Seodamd)  -  918li 

8  &  4  Vict  0. 108.— JftmMpo/  Cor- 

paroHoHi  ilrdamd)  Act  -     858 

6  &  6  Vict  c.  51.— rA«  Tr€(Utm  Aet^ 

1848     .  .  -  1180 

7  &  8  Vict  e.:66.— iUMM  -  -  1089 

8  ft  9  Viet  e.  S9. --BegUttrmff  9f 

BHtith  VesseU  1066n 

11  ft  18  Viet  e.  9.-^Arm»  Act  (Ire- 

land)   .  -       Mii,9in 

11  ft  18  Viet  0.  18.— 7A0  TreoMom 

JWofitf  Act,  1848     -     1, 16. 17,  Sin, 

828,880, 839, 844,  846, 861, 8M, 

87a,  877  883  888,467, 602,  706, 

796,'  819, 827, 840, 866,  960 
11  ft  18  Viet  o.   4Si^IndictabU 

qffime9$  Aei,  1848       -  -  716& 

11  ft  18  Viet  c.  78.— Ovum  Coiei 

Ad,  IMS  •  1029n 

18  ft  18  Viet  o.  87.— rrdsuportation  879n 
14  ft  16  Viet  c.  100^— T%«  Crminal 

Procedure  Act,  1851    - 
17  ft  18  Vict,  c  ^6.— High  Trtoitm 

(Ireland)         -  -  -In 

85  ft  88  Viet  o.  80.— JSn^itA  Writs 

of  Haheae  Corpue  abroad      -  967II 
88  ft  84  Viet  0.  14.— iVoteroZuo- 

Hon  Act,  1870  -  •  •  1029 

88  ft  84  Viet  0.  88.— Tke  Fef/«ifiire 

Act,  1870         -  -  -  83111 

88  ft  84  Vict  c  90.— Fere^m  Bn^ 

Uetmeni  Act,  1870  -  979n 

84  ft  85  Viet  c.  85.-^iiriM  Ad 

ilrdand),\sn    -   89a,797,81Sn 

89  ft  40  Vict  0.  78.— JWnM  Proec' 

dure  (IreUmd)  Ad,  1878  797]l»  STllI 


TBBA80K  (Hiaa>-HMiit 

— ««•  itt  Irebnd  priMoer  not  «ititlad  to 
boneati  ef  7  Ann.  cu  81.  mAm 
by  Tirtne  of  57  Geo.  8.  c.  8. 1^4 
or  11  ft  19  Viet  c.  18.  •.  a» 
becMue  (1)  57  Geo.  8.  e.  8. 
St.  1-4,  perpetMrtiiigBritilhtlft' 
tute  88  Geo.  8.  o.  8.»  did  not 
when  pMsed  extend  to  Ixeluidi 
(8)  8.  4  of  57  Geo.  8.  w»s  not 
among  the  pfovinooe  of  thet 
etatate  extended  to  Ireland  b^ 
11  ft  18  Viet  e.  18.  s.  8;  11  ft 
18  Viet  only  extended  to  Ire- 
land raoh  of  tfie  ptoviaiona  of 
57  Geo.  8.  aa  related  to  diceet 
attempU  acainet  the  pmn  of 
the  eoveittgnt  for  wlueh  the 
prisoner  was  not  indicted. 
▼.  Smith  CtBrien        -      1, 


876 


-^—  applications  to  inspect  jnij  panel* 

and  ballot  for  jory^refosed  -19,48 

^mmm  prisoneT  inTited  to  addroaa  Jury  •&>' 

his  eoonsel's  speeehea  -  -    878 

ncefor         .  -  -     881 

altered  by  88  ft  84  Viet  0.81.  88111 


^  THK." 

nUIASOXr  CHICHD— 'n^  ohaige  of 
Blaekbaxne,  L.C. J.,  on  treason 
under  85  Bdw.  8.  by  compassing 
the  Qneen*a  death»and  by  levy^ 
ingwar.  Caonmai  Speebil  Com- 
mbsion.    Sea  Beg*  ▼•  O'Brim         4 

—  levying  ivar,  permia  Joining  othera 
hi,  gnkbj  ef  .trsaaon,  even 
tiioogh  ignorant  of  treasonable 

^eg.  ▼.  (yihmlm    •  1081 

tting  tO|  guilty  ef  lietson, 
war  kned  m  their  ab- 
Beg.  T.  Meagher         •  UOl 

.  words  when  overt  acts  of      -    889,1101 

war  against  the  Kmg  in 

ad  made  treason  by  Foyn- 

ing^  Law,  10  HMl  7.  o.  88.  849,  877 


—  oooTietbnfor.Taealies  seat  bHonae 

of  GoBEunona    -  -  • 

—  aentenoe.  Power  grran  to  Grown  to 

eonmmte  sentence  of  death  to 
transportation  in  treason  cases 
in  Irebmd  by  18  ft  18  Tiet  e. 
87.        -  -  -  - 

See  GoKBFnuoT. 

tBlASON  RLOVT  ACI-(U  ft  18 
Viet  c  18.)  8.  8  only  extended 
to  Ireland  the  provisions  therein 
recited  of  88  Geo.  8.  c  7.  and 
57  Geo.  8.  c  6.  aifecting  direct 
attempts  against  the  person  ef 
the!  sovereign  I  did  not  extend 
57  Geo.  8.  8.  4 givingthe bene- 
fit of  the  statutes  of  William  and 
Beg.  y«  Smitk  QtBriem. 

Indictment  under  a.  8  for 

eapiessMganeh  eomiiaiBing"^ 
pnblishing  any  prinling  orwaife- 
Ulg,  or  by  op( 

Aeonntc 


levyhiff  K 
Ireumi 


iiag  exproised  by  >>Mira  tfaaiMne 
pnMieatirm  or  ovaat  ael  la  ipt 
bad  for  dnplicily  -       88%  8i» 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  oat  the 
whole  of  the  printbaa  o»  wil^ 
ings  ehaiged  aa  pabHoaliaiia,  or 
to  insert  any  cfSimpSnm^  im»<» 
eiidoee»  or  avermenti  miieaiM 
of  the  mtcnt  ehaiged  whei<a  the 
passages  set  ooft  aleai^  insert 
tfaaoompassii^^-  I8Q^S4S 

The  publication  of  %  prlntiiig 
or  writiogin  fbrtbeKapee  of  iha 
eompasiing  may  also  be  wall 
laid  as  an  overt  aet  or  daadt  in 


1161] 


tndeai  of  SvhjeeU. 
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TBBA80H  fKLOKT  kCS'-^font. 

which  case  it  is  uimeoeflsary  to 
let  oat  any  part  of  such  printinf 
orwritiiig        -  834,840 

Aa  to  repugnancy,  see  alao  833 
A  connt  charging  a  compaa- 
sing  on  Jnne  ttrd,  and  expressing 
it  by  publications  or  overt  acts 
on  June  3rd,  17th,  24th,  is  not 
repugnant  or  insensible  -     866 

As  to  whether,  on  a  charge  of 
ezpresnng  the  compassing  by 
publishing  a  printing  or  writing, 
the  publication  must  have  been 
in  furtherance  of  the  compas- 
ing.  See  Beg.  v.  Duffy  867»  900 
—  it  is  competent  to  libel  a  previous 
design  as  evidenced  by  subse- 
quent overt  acts.  Reg,  v.  Cemi- 
ming     ...  -     486 

— —  it  is  competent  in  Scotland  to  libel 
the  same  species  facH  as  felony 
under  11  ft  13  Vict,  and  as 
eonspiracy  and  sedition  at 
eonmionlaw     •  •  -       ih. 

See  Dsposnrd  thb   Qusbv; 
LaTmrG  Wax  t  ByiDBvoa. 

TBBSPASS. 

See  JoDoa. 

TBIAL^  NEW — ^  felony,  after  dis- 
charge  of   first   jury   without 
verdict. 
See  JuBORB. 

ITHOXBTAINTY  —  Objection  for,  in 
indictment  under  11  &  12 
Vict  c.  12.  overruled. 
SeeTBBJLBOif  Fbloht  Act. 


UNLAWFUL  ASSEXBLT. 

See  AsssxBLT. 

VENUS — Change  of,  from  city  to  county 
and  back  to  city,  under  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  51.    See  Reg.  v.  Duffjf  -  SOS,  Ao. 

«VOIE  DIEK" 

See  Chaixxnox. 


WAS. 

SeeLETTZiro  Wax. 

WITNESSES— In  treason  trials  in 
Ireland  prisoner  formerly  not 
entitled  to  lists  of  witnesses 
ten  days  before  trial  under 
7  Ann.  c  21.  Beg.  v.  8mUh 
O'Brien 


now  entitled  by  17  &  18  TicU 

C.26.    - 


1 

In 

Prisoner  not  entitled  to 
list  of  wimesses  in  felony,  but 
counsel,  after  arraignment,  inay 
see  names  on  ba^  of  indict- 
ment   Reg.  V.  Cuffeg  -     381 

—  committed  for  refusing  to  give  evi- 

dence.   Reg.  V.  Smith  O'Brien     164 

—  on  •*  voir  dire.'' 

See  Cbajllxnox. 

WOBDS— Calculated  but  not  intended 
to  excite  disaffection,  &c. 
See  SBDmoN. 

when  overt  acts  of  treason     -    839,  UOl 

WETTINGS — Felonious    eompassing 
under  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12.  ex- 
pressed by. 
See  Tbxaiom  Fxloxt  Aoi. 
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